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THE  WATER  WAYS  OF  NEW  YORK 


WE  have  to  deal  with  a 
subject  that  will  bring 
to  mind  the  old  table  of  the 
turtle  and  the  harts  and  which 
in  most  of  its  outward  aspects 
is  deceptive.  It*  moral,  if  it 
has  one,  is  ih»t  the  mp^fc 
duioon»v(M  *irv:u\is  mm  not  the 
d ecpMt,  and  that  the  gltfwfe 
eat  hardens  of  the  commercial 
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sctous  grace.  Three  are  men, 
one  is  a boy,  awl  the  other  a 
young  girl.  Dusky  as  gypsies, 
ami  as  picturesque  in  their  cos- 
tume,  they  are  reclining  on  the 
deck,  mi  sheltered  from  the  sun, 
enjoying  a siesta  sweet  and 
long.  Perhaps  you  are  look- 
ing for  some  boat,  and  you  nsk 
them  about  her.  Four  out  of 
the  five  slowly  focus  their  eyes 
upon  you,  and  the  fifth,  more 
active  than  the  rest,  stretches 
himself  exactly  one-tent  h of  an 
inch  ; your  question  is  repeated, 
and  he  smiles  blandly  upon  yon, 
and,  by  the  most  courteous  ex- 
ertion, lengthens  himself  a frac- 
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tion  more ; the  third  time  yon  speak  to  him 
he  appears  to  have  got  himself  into  articu- 
lating order,  and  after  patting  an  interro- 
gation to  your  fourth  inquiry,  to  your  fifth 
he  answers,  “ D-o-n’t  k-n-e-o-w  1”  He  then 
draws  himself  up  and  slumbers,  liis  compan- 
ions having  been  similarly  engaged  mean- 
time. The  locality  is  by  no  means  stagnant, 
drowsy  as  it  seems.  It  is  the  d£p6t  of  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  immense  commerce 
that  comes  from  the  great  West,  the  termi- 
nus of  the  most  important  of  the  three  nat- 
ural lines  of  transportation  to  the  Atlantie 
sea-board.  In  the  busy  seasons  nearly  150 
boats  reach  tide-water  through  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal daily,  each  boat  containing  more  cargo, 
according  to  an  eminent  engineer,  than  the 
average  railroad  train,  or  more  in  the  aggre- 
gate than  twenty  miles  of  railroad  trains 
could  carry.  Yet  it  has  well  been  said  that 
while  the  plodding  canal-boat  attracts  no 
attention,  the  railroad  train  creates  a sensa- 
tion in  every  village  through  which  it  passes. 
Standing  in  the  roadway  or  sweet  meadow 
land,  attention  never  rests  upon  the  boat 
that  is  gliding  through  the  narrow  inland 
water  way ; the  extent  of  the  system  is  rare- 
ly dreamed  of,  so  methodical  and  unobtrusive 
is  it ; but  should  a delay  occur  at  one  of  the 
locks,  in  twenty -four  hours  hundreds  of 
boats  would  accumulate,  with  as  much 
grain  on  board  as  would  feed  a nation  for  at 
least  one  day. 

Figures,  we  know,  are  exceedingly  dis- 
tasteful to  most  persons,  and  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  inflict  any  upon  our  readers  that 
have  not  some  entertaining  quality  apart 
from  their  intrinsic  ugliness.  With  this 
promise,  we  will  begin.  The  principal  lines 
of  transportation  from  the  West  to  the  East 
include  10,000  miles  by  railway,  7000  miles 
by  river,  1600  miles  by  lake,  and  1600  by  ca- 
nal, and  the  total  amount  of  through  freight 
carried  over  them  in  one  year  (1871-72)  was 
9,933,214  tons.  Of  this  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  received  2,250,000  tons,  the  Erie 
Railroad  1,262,881  tons,  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  Railroad  1,292,846  tons,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  790,275  tons,  the 
Welland  Canal  (Canadian)  1,250,000  tons, 
and  the  Erie  Canal  3,087,212,  or  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  tonnage ! And  this  notwith- 
standing that  the  railroads  are  carrying  all 
the  year  round,  while  the  canals  are  only 
open  six  months.  Exclusive  of  its  branch- 
es, the  Erie  Canal,  from  Buffalo  to  Albany, 
is  352  miles  long,  and  upon  it  7140  boats  ran 
9,358,100  miles  in  one  season.  The  number 
of  men  and  boys  employed  on  the  boats  is 
28,000,  and  the  number  of  horses  and  mules 
used  in  towing  is  about  16,000.  And  here, 
before  proceeding,  we  will  place  before  the 
reader  a table  showing  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  the  boats  built  in  each  year  since 
1844  (1845  and  1846  excepted),  the  time  of 
passage,  the  cost  of  carrying  a barrel  of  flour 


between  Buffalo  and  Albany,  and  the  total 
number  of  tons  delivered  at  tide -water 
tbrongh  the  Erie  Canal,  as  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  auditor  of  the  Canal  Depart- 
ment, which,  it  may  be  added,  differs  from 
information  obtained  from  another  and  un- 
official but  trustworthy  source.  Those  read- 
ers who  crave  the  picturesque,  and  can  not 
momentarily  conquer  their  abhorrence  for 
figures,  can  conveniently  skip  them  in  the 
form  they  are  here  given,  and  resume  the 
narrative  at  the  proper  moment. 


If  amber  of 

Total 

Time  of  paa- 

Coat  on 

Ton* 

T«rt 

to  w 'boat* 
ballt, 

i tonnage 
| capacity. 

Buffalo  and 
Albany. 

a barrel 
;of  flour. 

i delivered  at 
j tide-water. 

Day*. 

Cento. 

1844 

887 

24,360 

734 

60 

799,816 

1847 

1466 

110,746 

1034 

77 

1,431,262 

1848 

467 

33,815 

9 

68 

1,184,337 

1849 

216 

16,870 

BX 

66 

1,266,724 

1860 

152 

12,260 

9 

68 

1,664.675 

1861 

218 

18,460 

834 

49 

1,608,677 

1862 

271 

23,946 

9 

68 

1,644,699 

1863 

690 

67,280 

9 

66 

1,861,438 

1864 

760 

80,866 

8* 

62 

1,702,698 

1866 

471 

48,220 

834 

62 

1,420,716 

1856 

864 

88,890 

834 

60 

1,687,130 

1867  ! 

829 

87,610 

8* 

46 

1,117,199 

1868  j 

265 

27,830 

834 

84 

1,496,657 

1859 

206 

20,160 

834 

81 

1,451,333 

1860 

403 

48,356 

834 

42 

2,276,061 

1861 

619 

95,280 

634 

46 

2,449,609 

1862 

850 

142,470 

8 34 

48 

2,917,094 

1863 

770 

119,170 

9 

46 

2,647,689 

1864 

899 

56,286 

10 

8734 

2,146,634 

1866 

200 

28,790 

10 

61 

2,078,361 

1866 

485 

74,680 

10 

62 

2,523,664 

1867 

520 

80,360 

10 

48 

2,226,112 

1868 

887 

64,470 

10 

48 

2,378,572 

1869 

298 

46,660 

10 

61 

2,267,689 

1870 

269 

42,366 

10 

68 

2,290,698 

1871 

194  J 

29,226 

11 

40 

2,64S,877 

Capacious  as  the  several  channels  of  trade 
appear,  they  are  inadequate  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  constantly  increasing  surplus 
of  the  superabundant  West,  which  demands, 
above  all  things,  cheapness  and  speed  in 
transportation.  The  railroads  snpply  the 
latter  requisite,  but  they  are  too  costly,  and 
the  most  urgent  need  of  to-day  is  the  im- 
provement of  our  inland  water  ways.  The 
bold  statement  has  been  made  that  millions 
of  bushels  of  corn  are  rotting  in  the  South- 
west and  Northwest,  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency and  imperfections  of  the  existing 
means  of  transportation,  and  out  of  this  con- 
dition has  grown  a problem  which  thus  far 
has  only  resulted  in  a bitter  and  useless  war 
between  producers  and  the  railroads.  Radi- 
cal measures  have  been  proposed  among  the 
Western  farmers,  contemplating  the  com- 
pulsory cheapening  of  tariffs,  or  even  the 
seizure  by  the  government  of  all  canals  and 
railroads,  with  a view  to'making  them  pub- 
lic highways;  but  a calm  consideration  of 
the  subject  indicates  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  depends  largely  upon  the  con- 
struction of  additional  canals.  Greater  speed 
than  is  now  attained  by  the  old  system  of 
horse-towage  is  equally  essential,  and  the 
fact  that  boats  are  moved  by  steam  while 
in  the  Hudson  River  at  half  the  cost  of  tow- 
age on  the  canal,  and  at  twice  the  speed, 
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leads  to  the  conclusion  that  that  power  will 
shortly  supersede  the  present  motive.  In  this 
oonneetion  the  liberal  action  of  the  State  De- 
partment will  be  remembered.  Commission- 
ers have  been  appointed  to  reward  the  prac- 
tical and  profitable  introduction  upon  the 
canals  of  steam,  caloric,  electric,  or  any  oth- 
er motor  that  will  supersede  animal  power 
in  the  propulsion  of  the  boats.  The  suc- 
cessful vessel  must  be  able  to  transport,  un- 
der the  present  rules,  and  in  addition  to  her 
machinery  and  fuel,  two  hundred  tons  of 
cargo ; her  principle  must  be  easily  adapt- 
able to  the  present  canal-boats,  and  must 
lessen  the  cost  of  transportation  and  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  canals.  To  the 
competitor  who  fulfills  these  requirements 
$50,000  will  be  awarded,  and  a like  amount 
if  liis  invention  is  generally  adopted.  It 
would  be  strauge  if  the  wide-spread  scan- 
dals of  last  year  had  left  the  canal  manage- 
ment unimpugned.  Nor  did  they.  There 
were  legislative  inquiries  and  volumes  of 
testimony,  charges  of  incompetency,  profli- 
gate expenditures,  and  general  malfeasance. 
The  public  judgment  was  that  they  were  sub- 
stantiated, and  that,  operated  economically 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  the  canals 
would  have  a better  showing  than  they  had 
in  the  last  report  of  the  commissioners. 

Premising,  in  the  language  of  the  conven- 
tion of  governors,  that  neither  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  railroads  nor  any  possible 
legislative  restrictions  on  freight  charges 
will  cure  the  evils  complained  of,  we  will 
briefly  mention  the  schemes  proposed  for 
relief.  First  is  the  Niagara  Ship-canal,  con- 
necting the  lakes  by  an  unbroken  chain  of 
navigation  with  the  sea ; second,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal ; third,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  rivers,  so  that 
barges  may  pass  through  the  entire  length ; 
fourth,  the  extension  of  water  lines  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi ; and  fifth,  the 
connection  of  Lake  Champlain  by  a ship- 
canal  with  the  Hudson.  The  latter  scheme 
claims  particular  attention  in  New  York; 
for,  unless  measures  are  soon  taken  to  im- 
prove the  water  ways  of  that  State,  the  me- 
tropolis will  suffer  by  the  competition  of  oth- 
er cities  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board  that  have 
equal  railroad  accommodations.  In  the  past 
its  mercantile  prosperity  depended  on  the  ad- 
vantageousness of  its  inland  water  commu- 
nications ; and  if  these  fall  behind  the  works 
of  other  States,  commerce  will  be  absorbed 
by  her  rivals.  We  need  not  await  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  decay.  There  is  an  in- 
crease of  tonnage  constantly,  as  a matter  of 
course,  but  the  ratio  proves  that  this  State 
is  losing  ground.  In  1854  eighty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  grain  shipped  from  the  Western 
States  reached  New  York  through  the  Erie 
Canal ; in  1868  only  sixty  per  cent,  reached 
New  York  through  all  channels,  and  of  this 
only  forty-five  per  cent,  came  by  the  canal. 


The  ratio  continued  to  decrease  until  1871, 
when  fifty-three  per  cent,  reached  New  York, 
only  thirty  per  cent,  being  through  the  ca- 
nal. The  Champlain  and  Hudson  Ship-canal, 
as  proposed,  will  run  from  Troy  to  the  lake, 
and  by  the  proposed  Caughnawaga  Canal  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  thence  to  the  waters  of 
the  great  lakes  through  the  Welland  Canal. 
The  route,  w'hen  complete,  will  be  suitable 
for  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  up  to  1200 
tons  burden,  and,  its  advocates  claim,  will 
allow  a gain  of  from  five  to  seven  days  in 
time  over  any  existing  water  route  from  the 
lakes.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  canal  is 
$8,000,000.  The  James  River  and  Kanawha 
route  is  also  receiving  earnest  consideration, 
as,  indeed,  in  the  urgency  of  the  question, 
are  all  other  propositions  looking  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  great  and  lusty  West. 

It  is  to  the  twenty-eight  thousand  men 
employed  on  the  canal  and  their  surround- 
ings that  our  sketch  will  be  mainly  devoted. 
There  is  a vivid  charm  about  all  migratory 
people,  and  in  vagabond  adventure  and 
vagabond  life  we  find  the  breadth  and  color 
which  elevate  the  commonplace  into  the  ro- 
mantic. The  changing  scenes  and  multi- 
farious experiences  stimulate  the  memory, 
quicken  the  eye,  and  loosen  the  tongue. 
There  are  other  types  of  the  vagabond  than 
he  who  amuses  us  with  his  stories,  gossip, 
impudent  assumption  of  consequence,  and 
genuine  familiarity  with  the  world;  and 
when  we  abstract  from  his  character  idle- 
ness and  thriftlessness,  we  find  a fellow 
useful  as  well  as  refreshing.  Among  those 
whose  vagabondage  is  a necessity  and  valu- 
able commercially  are  the  canal-boat  men. 
In  their  vessels  they  have  their  homes,  their 
wives,  and  their  children.  While  they  are 
moving  toward  the  sea -board  or  to  the 
West,  babies  are  born  to  them,  children  are 
schooled,  and  young  men  and  women  are 
married.  A few  own  homes  on  shore,  and 
do  not  allow  their  wives  to  accompany 
them,  but  most  of  them  have  been  brought 
up  in  a cabin  less  spacious  than  a tent. 
They  are  cleanly  and  moral;  the  common 
schools  have  had  no  uses  for  them;  but 
in  wandering  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  and 
city  to  city,  they  have  acquired  singularly 
varied  knowledge,  and  habits  at  once  cred- 
itable to  themselves  and  interesting  to  the 
observer. 

Desirous  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  their 
lives,  the  artist  and  writer  met  early  last 
June  by  appointment  at  Whitehall,  in  the 
office  of  a shipping  ageut,  who  had  kindly 
offered  to  obtain  passages  for  us  to  Buffalo 
in  a canal-boat.  Not  searching  for  excite- 
ment, but  prepared  to  M rough  it,”  we  were 
both  attired  in  the  coarsest  garments  our 
wardrobes  contained,  and  encumbered  with 
no  other  “ extras”  than  a hair-brush,  a tooth- 
brush, some  of  Windsor  and  Newton’s  super- 
fine water-colors,  a portfolio  of  drawing-pa- 
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per,  several  quires 
of  fbulacap,  tod 
a qniil  pen.  On 

reach  ihg  the  eiijqt- 
ping  ag^nt’i  wffiee 
we  that 

we  *wld  leave 
tin?  city  irt  the 
o veiling,.  zrzu.ngfr' 
bfrm 

tt\k4k  ■ . ! 

&g *- 

litng,  . *hiiV  ? 

tin-  Ciipi&h^/  *,♦  if  the 
fore ' 'as  18  go**!  * 

cntmjfk  JW  rae  It 
good  enough  fqr 
My  wife  i«  ) 


>|>e  jmt  ipp  i>f  ihn  |j 

h til • "v  < . ^ys5HWg 

• I -;“■  f ■ 

vHt  ’”'  ' 

iftty  to  hear  him 

company,  he  proposed  iftot/Wp;#1ttfoM  go  op 
itoard.,  The  boat  wad  lj  iuglb  fhb  .AHtolic 

&*Hiiu  tod  would  ta/3tf»Wg'lit  oyer  to  the 

Near  ifotte  sid/y attd  att&ebv*l  to  ow 
evening  t«*vrs  td  Albany,  ;Ti.«  captain  gen- 
erotwiy  y&fo&i  ttf  pli&q  ip*  ';flyip^vihere  if 
• we  tnumifcif,  His  deep  y^iee  sounded 
ominous,  but  vre  hint  m4  begun  to  ret  reat, 
and  crossing  the  East  Rite  by  the  Handl- 
ton  Ferry,  ill  rotouum  wo  had  uorarm 

hied  aver  several  other  twat*,  to*l  wore  oo 
the  bmad  deck  of  out  own,  The  captain 
t he  a mid,  leading  the  way  to  the  cabin, 
44  Cutae  'long,  di>  wti  t boys.  Don’t  be  afeored  $ 
you  ww%  git  frkelpe<L  Make  yixur&elves  en- 
tity at  home.  Heave  oft  jour  duds,  Ami, 
housekeeper*  let  us,  have  a bit  of  toijpej^* 
The  housekeeper,  a «omely  wunfau  of  mid- 


at  •«>£  -'touxmjiti  Aowor's. 


die  ago,  the.  aiiptoioV  wife,  wm  caught  in 
the;  net  of  taking >Lisb.  of  ham  and 
egga  h*  vs*  doseebdcif  She  brushed  bet 
tVohead  ydth  Ite  wpx>>ii,  au{l  was  ntu>3ogi&~ 
ing  for  liex  untidy  apjie&ranco  (a  prerogative 
that  tluv;xmatt»&  women  iiiffist  upon;,  when 
the  crow  tumbled  in  to  cut.  This  gave  mb 
an  opportunity  tuobHerve mir  quarter*.  The 
cabin  measured  nhwt/  she  fmi.  by.  4eri>  but. 
was  exquisHidy  neAt  t$$};6zy.  An  oil-tdqlb 
wits  spfrtpi  eVor  the  floor,  Viod  seveyaf  t*n- 
gray ings  bmtg  upon  the  walls.  Thepn stroma 
of  the  most  com  ni  ».b  wo  so  i&tjld  tot  have 

found  fault  with  the  arfrwgymeiits,.  amt  it 
seemed  a matte  for  >001101'  that 
ness  luWibfe  Wittorl)  mRAt&  bar- 

piw.  Apnrt  fiSohti  the  target  xo*ito  waA  a, 
galley,  in  oxjQ&tititnt  mfat,  and  two  ^hiepi ng 
berths,  one  of  wjfi eh  was  vtMighcil  for  ibe 
use  of  tmr  etp^ilition. 

Oiir  next  mfjWVfW:-  **t  piift  aequaiaiauee 
W ith  fhij-iai&w ‘^An  easy  t hings  for  the  artist’s 
skotoli-bopk  bad  to  irresistible  attraction 
for  them.  Buffalo  jack,  one  of  tho  lieluiM- 
men,  a ebeexful  fsliow,  who^  quirks  and  an- 
tics gave  ua  great  to in^ethent  in  after-hours, 
was  iinmedi^Wy  seised  With  a yearning  to 
Uavii  iiiH  kt  photrigrmu^fakeu^  tod.  ftx»hi  the 
si«rt»  ^btil  h is  object  was  m vifuipllshed,  he 
store  clptbor^  and  » smaif  buUlo 
of  haired)  in  ao  awossible  <xu*ner  of  tnv  ‘h*.rkt 
ip  ^f»bvr  that  he  might  not  be  found  :-tJiij*^‘ 
piUxxi  fot  the  flat  ten  ii  g iqHitutUm . By  dc> 
b^%m  :;h#;  exalted  the  :tollst;  in  ids  itrmgios  * 
tibu,  to»i  tluoliy  Ml  in  lerxo  with  liim,  affee- 
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tionately  calling  him  by  a nickname,  and 
attending  caro.fttUy  to  all  his  wants.  While 
the  writer  was  idling  in  the  bow,  and  the 
artist  was  busy  with  his  pencil  near  by, 
Jack  came  to  the  literary  half  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  said,  in  n reverential  voice,  point- 
ing to  the  graphic  half, u That  work's  mighty 
hard,  ain't  it  I Hard  cm  the  brain — very  hard 
on  the  brain;  for  jest  you  look  how  much 
he's  got  to  meove  his  head  round.* 

After  our  boat  had  been  towed  over  to 
the  New  York  side,  aud  had  been  attached 
to  another  tow  for  Albany,  the  captain  began 
to  tell  the  story  of  a stocking  that  had  been 
found  buried  on  one  of  the  banks  of  the 
canal.  “It  war  a large  stocking,"  he  said, 
u aud  must  have  belonged  to  a big  man.” 

“ Prel iaps  so,  eap'n,"  chimed  in  Jack, 
whose  loquacity  was  the  same  at  all  times, 
li  but  don't  he  too  sure  as  it  w asn't,  a little 
man  with  a big  foot." 

The  second  man  of  the  crew  was  not  glee- 
ful or  picturesque,  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
wife  aud  two  children  to  support  on  thirty 
dollars  a month  having  a depressing  influ- 
ence upon  him.  tl  Handsome  George,"  an  ex- 


ceedingly unattractive  boy,  played  II  Penae- 
roeo  to  Jack's  V Allegro . He  offset,  the  friv- 
olous gayety  and  rongh  wit  of  the  latter  by 
taciturnity  and  sluggishness.  If  speech 
were  sought  in  him,  he  mildly  expressed 
himself  in  inoffensive  axioms,  as,  when  his 
work  was  finished  at  six  o'clock,  he  vouch- 
safed the  announcement  that  if  it  had  been 
done  at  five,  his  leisure  would  have  been 
richer  by  one  hour ; and  that  there  were  two 
men  aud  a boy,  in  all,  three,  in  the  crew. 
Beyond  occasional  utterances  of  such  indis- 
putable truths  os  these,  George  never  ven- 
tured. When  not  on  the  tow-path  he  was 
in  the  stable  at  the  how  of  the  boat;  and  in 
association  with  its  dumb  inhabitants  there 
is  reason  to  believe  lie  found  consolation  for 
the  neglect  to  which  his  fellow-men  treated 
him.  The  oaptain  himself  was  a farmer  as 
well  as  a boatman,  and  worked  his  forty 
acres  “up  to  Oueider"  with  profit.  He  was 
good-humored,  but  sardonic,  and  if  irritated 
by  the  breaking  of  a tow-line,  could  be  play- 
fully blasphemous,  though  not  in  the  least 
abusive  to  Ids  men.  To  them  he  w as  famil- 
iarly “Top,”  and  a great  favorite.  The 
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purest  drinocracy  exists  uihhng  Wat- 
men;  bewmaiity  exacted, 

but  -of t*»rv> P*c  the  employes  have  little 
teVeteuCe  i:i  tliO  treatment  of  theft  site 
f*xm&  They  at  the  s&irfe  told^ 
ami.  axe  waiuvi  ou  by  tin-  eaptsitftt*k  wife*. 
White  '4MK?q$^maa  dvtiifig  m fipzk 
nm  of  hi*  mm  ^vould  coolly  fake  his 
pifw^  out  ^r  Vttt;  month,  am  1 m<\  ft  him- 
ridi  Hi*  wero  nponiy  winked  at, 

abd  Kw  Ms.  c^h  deck 

loudly  Hi  hm  pte^rimtu  All 

v'vrak  b<mm  u irh  tblerahop,  mui  ivim-ted 

&>  bh^Ufk  w.ijt  litft  with 

guod-vriU. 

Thirse  laws*  each  w>m  posed  of  from 
f Wfckty  tri  titfrfy,  boat**  three  bfrteast, 
the  Wh  it  ehaH  docks*  in XbrK 
eroding  ter  Albany  Tu  that  led  j 
fry  tW  fteftuicfc  Xtn^tm  tint  Wafc  was  in 
|ie  V&&*  sm  it  whii  in  tended  that  w«  ; 
*!Ondddtop  ©Bfjit  ^ ^ %y  b n r ^ rj d 
torn!  yrUft  eoak*  Fussing  op  ifro  ’KtWth 
pi  v ef  at  the  #pet?d  &f  two  mi%V  Ahfrbdf  -: ; J 
proved  tbhy  not  at  all  Vft^dHuin^  AVUm  :/; 
laiit  bed  ktmokh  'iiS  1 he  r^ri-dang  s tui  fait*  ted 
into  the  ailyttr  haze  of  trsiarty  riigh b li^h (» 
gleamed  out  -'tom  the  Von#  .toAib  cif 
boats.  ahead  of  oa,  tk<? 

Lamp*  of  the  steamer  difiusi^  thfe»  colcws 
OT&r  ath  t'xmt  ihe  window**  at  seino  cabins  | 
ifox*!*  at  ho^pitAbJe  f%ht  puured,  mealing 
dom<^tkv  gn>iipA  at  stfppeft  fading,  and  epw* 
tog ; wi ih  the  vidcea  of  o^ti  ami  womeu min- 
■0^i  the  *ofr,  ftwepiu^  tones*  of  a parlor  or* 
ganr  and  the  less  mnafeal  clicking  of  several 
if^.vvlijg.haiehh^,  t*oiiioattm?Dt  and  trao- 
fjmllifcy  rested  upon  theae  water-homea,  a 
gentle  spirit  pervaded  them,  and  t hough  they 
were  #rer  moving,  the  bonds  with  in  seemed 
permanent  and  strong.  Them  was  ml  riot- 
ous conduct,  little  loud  talking,  scarcely  any 
thing  stirring  but  the  water  rippling  about 
the  stem.  The  inexpressibly  delimits  out- 
lines of  the  rivefrbaraks,  and  the  UheloWded, 
mtjufte  vault  hbdve,  spread  thei?  infltmhee 
t>vur  the  good  and  had,  the  lough  and  gentle, 
of  tim  cortege  alike.  McuhetVf  were  hashing 
their  children  to  sleep  an  mm*  deck*,  mid  to 
complete  the  picture  there  loomed  in  even- 
ing light  a yootig  boatiuat*  bending  over  the 
side  of  his  oVf  u craft  ki  efftsp  the  hand  of  his 
^weet heart  «cui  aasottier  • ^itrawd  a I th  at  rnti- 
gt^,  amvurg  rhs'ii^idvf^  ihchc  pw*pk  ato  sim- 
ple and  gvoefooK  Our  captains  t wodaugh* 
Ijcjos  srerv  hi*  idol*,  and  of  hliv plans  to.  give 
tliem  .plrasn're  thm?  was  iio  end.  Th^  toiigh 
abX  geufcleman  was  little  addicted; l»fu4k 
<lay-flteiimiiigr  biit  in  apeak  Vug  of  hie 
girls  bis  vision  a^pai>doiI  Htid  ^j-evatcd  him 
tG  tbwmgicm  of  the  ldoalM»  At  enusot  r*n 
bur  fe^otid  overling  bii t#  the  §ky  waa  lo«t 

in  seaa  of  golden  light,  «kK>»J?  dcow  u to 
his.  fiilUst  height;  on  cabin, 

with  his  hoail  nneovoml^  and,  wh%Jiia  pro- 
nle  V7&6  stamped  in  dear  r^Uaf  tvn  the  glow- 


"vj.id;* 


•f  . TJS'  "•^^, 


tug  e&pftUHy  bo  temk^iy  apoko  te  Sfi  wife 
anil  m.  seated  Mowi,  of  the  bright  fu turn  bo 
inteutied  his  oldest  daughter  Should  havi:, 
l7ncon*:Viom*ly  hi*  attitude  ;ju>d;  vrovsH  ex- 
ptwied  tha  glpty  of  potcrn^I  i|^tiS»pj  and 
the  M iadom  and  ikarduukiiig  thoiighte  whieh 
spring  Crom  ib  • ' 

of  dack,  aitcr  tiie  tow 
had  made  fak*  headway  oh  the  dverv  wc  went 
ta  the  m^ife  (juurteti*  in  tl\c  fhrward  pert  of 
the  boat;  M woat/M  bay,  hut  thit  is  not  tfro 
word  that  describes  the  tiiauhcir  in  which  we 
arrived  there.  They  wem  next  dimr  to  the 
stable*,  nud,  without  Cxceptioti,  the  small  cat 
sleeping  coiujiarinmnta  in  which  men  were 
ever  herded.  From  an  aperrurc  in  the  deck 
about  tWeb  •ftAdf  ^j«or«Si..  wb.l<?wcf>Hl  onnwlves 
tnm  the  dafk  abudef  guided  by  the  frieridly 
voice  of  o«>r  bofet,  and  flighting  knind  our- 
Ael vear  artist  and  writer,  standing  iu  a spate 
not  mote  than  large  enough  to  ncconuDodnte 
hytih  oar  bodies  when  upright.  Our  first 
impression  was  that  Jack’s  other  nccompliaii- 
meats  iucludetl  re  utriloqttiwh , h n i by  fn  it  her 
pebriug  ye  snccecd-ed  ju  distiinguistiing  three 
forma  tucked  in  blankets  at  either  side  of  us, 
which  were  afterward  tdehiijied  as  tho>^  of 
Jnnk>  hie  mafo,  ami;1  ixamhmmo  Gcm^c." 

give  j$e  gm%\ew*n 
h Irtibky t ceiled  Jack  te  the  factory oml  rntile- 
t under*  Hut  exhomriou  ami  ahnsc  were 
iheffuctuhl4  aod  Jack  himself  made  sitriug- 
ro<mi  ft»r  us  outlm  si<te  of  his  own  couch.  He 
then  oileted  to  show  us  Iris  tteii^Un  s. 

4 Would  yon  like  k>  have  some  ijf  this  yiir 
hair-  f ’ ? ho  te4ulred,  p.teduciug  fana.  under 
liis  pillow  $ grxAs.v  tmd  <1  irt  yd ookiug  but  tie; 
K«v  wo  neYcr  Used  it,  hot  wx*ro  exceed iugl y 

yht>  Jest 

you  take  a.-MncU  ofibW'.lw  con  tinned,  at 
ouoe  bringibg  fori h a siijl'  mute  dirty  bottle 


'ttfBns; ; 

■niSitfi 


& 
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1‘liK  TOfttlUAB'll.K. 

“ Tli id  id  b»sw  do,  dial  d|  that  twit  a ditty  that*  rte- 

mighty  sigfet  wider  than  t'other;  JSfjuk  puts  i scribed  the  ynmis  bf  ^Hiwii  file,  the  first  tw<c 
oi)c«ln»{H/n  .your  staiteroi  of  WHii  h Avtj  append,  invariably 

have  a handsome  Aftyarhu>fce>  iifeo  mirie.  tv  brought  tg&jte  fo  thc  "eyes  of  the  biiditots, 

m «■*'“  "4*:-**«&*  % fe»5f » ™d  “ Come,  «,il,l,«r*,  .»«..*»!  all, 

severe  m the  toipptawow  be  biM  np  to  And  ru  Bhig  u? 
tMSv  cana* ‘t: 

fort-  His  ^ncrpaiiy  cam  iipt.be  estimated  Fof  I>c  si  im  to  sriave  of  the  mu 

too  bighlj,  for  «»  Wibwjttentij  tteewnd,  An<n^St  «»*  ukW  fellows  wU*i  «wl.  j 
that  *Ki$trwk&  the  only  toilet  article  in  watery  gwe  ' \ •’  .±^"%  '■',  V — 

which  the  w gloried,  and  that,  though  ^ f , Aeii  ' v \ , % 

they ’might  bo  Indiflert'ii!  b>  s<»:m),  'tWir  hiVuls  » J^'  SHSSiS  SpS®^ 

Wore  scrnptjJtfaijly  aaolyjtett  two.;  or  tbtee  of  Mny; 

a tlay.  We  depeev-dt-ed  on  ocr  driyer,  tbor»£h  ho  w>Jb  verj 

Jack  resemtded  a child  5u  many  ijoalities,  smalt  . ■ ...  , . 

And  took  hia  .plaything*.  to  bod  *Uk  him.  A10^™  kn*w  “*  iaD^°n  * u,°  ^*M°4 
Reueath  hie  pillow  he  kept  a ‘Jaw's*  harp.- 

and  a moiUh-organt  wjunh  he  now  Wought  To  sing  this  Jack  bad  raised  ot 

out  for  our  entertainment.  Hi*  musical  ac-  bis  elbow#*  in  hie  bunk.  An  oil -lamp  'wa* 
iptkitioua  alipj-  included  a stork  of  ballads,  burning  0M0&  hefcWneb  Pttf*  ft*et  on  tht 
which  he  rendered  with  marvelous  uasid  in-  fjonr^  and  ihe  light  repealed  lvisk  lin&jortHU 
tied ions  aud  in  Tarring  measures.  The  At-  fane  undofgohig  enutotifom  of  ihei’  mns 
■ iectiug  . ptirte  were  delivered  5n  deep  .^rnioiil.'kmd; 

and  th#  voice  was^jfuisedi  to  a fearful  pi  toll  im^}^  yffiW  in  ai 

when  the  expression  of  joy, triumph,  or  ridV~  as^mshuigly  Shiirt  thtle,  idlcnc"  ajirpamitl; 
cijxle  was  sought-.  It  was*  in  the  sentimental  being  consulted  a rule  of  nfuiaette  v bn 
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aariabte  of  arms  occurred  bet  ween  ip#  clothe#  j*iwt  hanging  theta  out  lo  dry. 

tlit?  c&pt&m  and  Sack  own?  in  a wbife*  - <e»f -<4i«itji-tUy  children  &ni  iimtiffyp 

J&k**  hAi*  /dtoowriidiy  |$toiy  $fi  Toward  htohlkc^ 


breakfast  the  muruiug  afiMs  Wc  !«fc  idling  potattos-- Oiese  gdt>ii 

York,  .and  tto  tokto  Ida*  about  |%a  t/r  the  me?a  g#  dfotor;  tod  in  the 

ipiantUy  of  oil  to  h«d  trap  d»-  ctojof  t Tx%*  wlteo  ^ 1j«  ere  w'  lm v«^  \>«:e  u 

*VK6ft&;  fcufc  f-ye  bmi  §weatiu#  and  fc»  served  with  acr^|t^v  thoy >re  t6  iw?  :$een  in 
hTr*a’',r>  spmee  aUim  idren;4tifi3g  a^ing  with  cm- 

“ W*U,  1 wish  as  yon  wouldn't  evr^at.  and  versa*  inti  or  .reading..  Social  gattoritfgs 
Iktor  such  you  are  u-euimV’  sometimes  take  pla^  in  the  hn\$>  and  Mr.H. 

' C-aptftiu  FniuklitoW'  sends  hex  toniplinkiiiit# 

A little  lotto  said  tini  captain  to  his  faith-  to  Mitt.  Cartlaih  Jake  Ibmc*toto>  and  :.lreg4 
fid  in  a mptyft^nxtMrt  vtop\  the  pietisms  of  her  towpdiiy  to  tea  at  7;  p.m. 

^ Don’t  yon  gif  awful  riled  ^fbeu  there's  IfdMe  life  i#atopieture*qiae  Ithto  nyt  charm, 
s*  stop  on  tjte  canal*  so  m y<*u  card  t steer  Every  figure  hapi  xx  ^mckgtoiind  that  would 
her  r v/  . .\  ,’ . c ' ' " - ; . . tdueji  an  artist’s  souk  The  women  %a$?Ul ng 

u ,l>etn  .ye*  f»T*  heiith  to * Why  oft  rnrto  stand  out  against ; a slope  w:.IW^' 

toaubl  T get  tiled  f 'tTkiw^f  $6"  %'toiwto  of  . v J ife:  $ bolder  of  w lid  lilies  W 
imr^r  ; ; gtfiwtl)  at  the  ritd^  to^  tWj58|t^^dddtdiia 

Artiv^tl  at  Sewtorgfel - the.; '-#0; ' to  without  shoes  or 
etml,  and  as  soon  a*  shd  had  heeff  JuiniirHi  the  topttotoa  clump  of  tima  throOgh  ^hich 
beneath  the  high  tri^ttowexk  railway  for  the  sunbeams  Cr£  tai]io|X  afi}ro)tt  iitegtddcu 
this  purpose,  the  expccVitioif  disappeaivd  to-  spikes*-  ante  the  trembling  water. ‘ 
ward  the  town,  jwer  the  *teej>  hills  of 'which  On  our  boat  the  expedition  tod  erevv  w#i^ 

we,  rambled  until  iVw>t-sort>.  Next  they  oh- i'aft  then:  Hint?  muter  an  awning.  Master  Jnok 
taiiiefl  a hokty  a«d  pulling  into  ihf?  atvella  attetnpfedl  to  litnium  us  at  the  erpeme  of 
muse*}  by  pacing  steamens,  ifidoloiii f “ Han/3soTDe  George*”  ami  t he  captuiu  and  ho 
}y  tested  on  anr  oars.  It  waa  a hot,  clear  bantered  one  another  to  the  limits  of  their 
•<Uy*  tod  the  pale  skins  df  theso  slgv^s  of  wit,  A Aer!0«j&  question  anwc  (u>  to  Jack's 
the  ifttto  p Wjerc?  ^u  ick  !y  tan  tied  into  a healthy  honesty  in  a little  mdtter,  and  l*ecoiniug  to- 
red-  ;■  Noi  #c*\sing  tlmllijug  episodes,  they . lU>ou  ^ worst  for- 

fmnid  placid  enjoytnfeut,  tod  when  they  re-  mentor,  the  capikin,  and  roared,  ♦*  Well,  I do 
turned  Ui  the  town  to  look  fur  the  beat,  reckon  as  you  wouldn’t  stoul  a lud  stotej  hut 
«*  rc  tir^di'  hat  eihilarated.  The  decks  hod  you’d  run  n derued  Jong  wo y to  wntto  to 
Into  sciromi  to  their  ord  in  ary  whiteness,  too!  it  With J?  v^Mch  temporarll  y siJeu  red 
aaul  the  hj itehe«  battened  om  the  cargo,  his  opponent 

who'll  we  got  aboard,  and  next  muraing,  Ilio  only  lonely  people  in  the  tow  were 
when  the  kws  cann?  ui  sight  through  the  ? the  men  »>n  the  stows,  who  form  a dUiitot 
grand  tan?  in  fits  river  at  Cornwall,  we  class..  Ungamly  ns  the  regnistiito 
were  pi  ■ toiiitnue  .not  journey . bowt.  hb  Is-  ft  thing  of  btfAftty 

Whi|«  to  tbti  Hodtow  th*  boatmen’s  dntim  w life  the  tobvr , whiph  lias  tieilhuf  ftto 

are  light,  abd  toe  ra*n  sing,  dance,  and  others  color  nor  comfort,  tod  is  sworn 
wi^e  make  meny  with  spirit  and  defer triiaah  ly  o^r  nimeeto8k^ly  ,;fttto  is  pl^md 

tiou.  lint  the  women  are  busy  the  day.'  on  the  eanAL  If  a boatman  has  a Mt*  nufoct  it 

Early  in  the  morning,  in  a nniform  dress  odf  is  a scow  ; if  tie  would  wound  a riv*d,  he  onll« 
brown  eajito,  and  a red  sun -ton net  which  his  boat  u scow  J and  to  all  that  i*>  despicable 


OK  til*  OAK^l^liOATs 
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er  than  that  contemned  name.  Sometimes 
they  steal  up  the  canal  with  loads  of  coal, 
s trine,  or  lime;  but  they  art?  mostly  used  for 
lightering.  They  are  usually  each  manned 
by  a desolate  old  man  and  a very  profane 
boy,  who  live  in  dark  quarters  somewhere  in 
the  hold,  and  cook  their  ow*n  scant  provis- 
ions. No  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  dingy 
craft,  no  love  lost  upon  them,  and  no  inter- 
est attaches  to  them.  The  old  man  is  per- 
petually cursing  the  boy,  and  the  boy  is  per- 
petually cursing  the  old  man ; and  whenever 
the  internecine  war  slacks  the  outsiders  curse 
both.  Profanity,  by-the-bye,  is  the  common- 
est- sin  of  the  boatmen,  and  they  blaspheme 
in  cold  blood,  without  the  enthusiasm  or  sci- 
entific precision  of  the  sailor,  and  without 
the  idiomatic  richness  of  the  Californian. 
The  inevitable  peddler  of  American  life  is  not 
missing  from  the  tows.  When  they  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Rondout  a punt  starts 
from  the  eastern  shore,  pulled  by  a hearty 
old  man.  As  she  nears  the  foremost  boat 
in  the  line  he  sounds  a dinner-born,  which 
brings  all  the  nieu  and  women  to  their  decks 
with  baskets  ami  pails  in  their  hands.  A 
rope  is  thrown  out,  and  the  marketmau 
hauled  in.  He  has  strawberries,  potatoes, 
lettuce,  radishes,  ice,  milk,  pea -nuts,  and 
figs.  More  demands  are  made  upon  him  t han 
he  can  attend  to,  and  he  refuses  to  serve  any 
one  until  cash  is  placed  in  his  hands.  He  is 
an  Ishmaelite : yesterday  he  was  despoiled 
of  a bag  of  pea -nuts,  and  to-day  he  looks 
suspiciously  at  the  whole  world.  Loud  pe- 


titions are  made  to  him  for  an  honest  five 
cents'  worth  of  ice,  two  cents'  worth  of  pea- 
nuts, a quart  of  milk  with  no  water  in  it, 
and  a basket  of  berries  with  no  false  bottom. 
He  is  distracted,  irritated,  and  jocular  by 
turns.  In  half  an  hour  ho  has  passed  down 
the  length  of  the  tow,  his  stock  is  depleted, 
and  he  drops  astern  into  the  stream.  At 
our  last  glimpse  of  him  he  is  standing  iu  his 
unsteady  boat,  counting  his  pence,  and  fum- 
bling in  his  pocket*  for  a missing  dime.  So 
passctli  away  many  chance  acquaintances! 

The  expedition  had  been  gradually  losing 
caste  iu  its  progress.  The  members  started 
with  a full  suit  of  clothes  apiece,  and  two  or 
three  indispensable  toilet  articles.  On  the 
first  day  out  their  coats  were  abandoned, 
and  they  appeared  iu  the  freedom  of  shirt 
sleeves;  the  second  day  their  vests  were  rel- 
egated to  the  traveliug-biigs ; the  third  day 
collars  and  scarfs  were  cast  aside,  and  the 
rear  of  the  brim  of  each  felt  hat  turned  down ; 
and  on  the  fourth  day,  wheu  Albany  was 
reached,  the  brim  had  been  bent  ail  aroumh 
Civilization  was  then  played  out  iu  so  far  os 
it  concerned  the  artist  and  writer. 

In  cruising  by  canal  you  can  secure  de- 
lights not  to  be  obtained  afoot  or  on  wheels. 
You  have  ample  leisure  to  study  the  scenery, 
and  while  you  are  as  well  off  in  this  respect 
as  the  pedestrian,  you  are  better  off  than  the 
man  in  the  carriage.  He  is  compelled  to  put 
up  his  team  for  the  night  iu  some  hostelry, 
hilt  you  are  moving  without  intermission 
into  new*  lands.  If  you  enjoy  walking,  you 
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cab  «pTing  from  the  boat  in  i he 
go  hunting  in  tbo  adjuceiit  woods.  When 
tired  ym  i&a  back,  ami  lie  .on  deck 

until  y&u  Are  pdrt>afced,wittomt;  Ipfsitfg  time  !;•;  > 
or  mining;  a 'singly  pateli  of  ground  that  you 
Conld  deadito  to  eco,  Tile  tiioticm  is  gentle* 

*nd  jtifrt  pK^rocpf|Ma  There  is  no  straining, 
uud  t here  are  m>  rough  atones-  It  is  the  ul- 
tvnmu  sensation  cxf  eaey  traveling. 

The  boats  are  detached  from  the  line  at 
Albany,  near  the  great  basin,  in  which  a 
large  number  are  temporarily  liar  bored.  The 
boatmen  are  so  'unused  to  eoiifttmon  that  j 
they  exaggerate  little  oLrcmustonees,  an  d {.  be  f 1 
snrnn  and  ftvfc  long  before  danger  is  near. 

The  disbadiling  of  the  tow  is  eotiw*ly  eafe* 
hat  it  la  detie  nhiriisiljfv  aod  > tcttilde  cUmo.r, 
which  rtdt:  hd  tifcaid  on  either  side  of  this  riv- 
er,h In  tbiV  end  the  hoRtJsarc  Os- 


“f  At  which  eTfteivo  retort,  the  dteagfeo-* 

able  animal  aloucWl  a way,  . 

The  collector  * oftlctv  a ifvteteotUUis  hand- 
ing in  the  <>1vrinthia»  ^y l4?> 4?  ^ar  the..po^ 
ais  of  the  canal  t&MiW  of  .$#; 

arched  pa^og&  jin  wfcfcjh  ih^ro  in  A ioefe. 
carted  by  steamer,  one  by  one,  to  the  locks ' Here  the  vessels  weighed,  the  tolls  paid, 
at.  'ty*ty{  'or  ' Ur  tfafc  branch  entrance  of  the  and  the  eloarauc.e.  girtm.; 
camtt  at  the  great  basin  ii*  Albany.  Here  “ Cornin'  up,  they  aSta^t  fa  rough  on  its  a* 
thf  v r&tfiTP  the  third  man  of.  the  tirew,  who  coinin-  down.  First,  the  ate  takes  a small 
him,  been  attending  to  a pair ■.*>£  horses  while  JiMp  off  of  ijrou  4t  Bifijffalo  j aml  tbeu  the 
rh£  boat  has  iu*t?n  down  the driver.  The  mu-  reglar  and  professional  akelpars  helps  them 
tine  of  danal  life  then  begins.  The  crew  are  solves  to  a liig  slice.  Two  or  throe  vhCfte 
divided  into  two  watches,  each  of  which,  then  goes  forv  on  in  a moderobtvvay ; and  by 
with  * pair  of  horns  or  mules,  is  on  duty  -the  lima ‘'ypU/'r^ch-Totik  the  hond’k  ns  hare 
six  hours.  Most  of  the  boats  travel  night  as  a smooth  plmvk.  Fff  Just  ns  liovc  go 
and  day,  making  about  forty  miles  in  tweu*  among  them  ModocsT*  lamented  tfao  captain, 
ty-four  hmn\  but  the  average  passage  he-  m iie  came  out  of  the  office  with  a hill  uf 
twoeu  and  Albany  i«  at  present  lading  hi  his  band,  / . 

ele  ven  d*y&.  , • , . “Who  j&rei.  t.hg^rtdisAsidnal.  w 

The  nutlet  of  out  journey  was  discount  oakecL 
ging.  In  the  imit  three  miles  oft  he  canal,  at  ‘‘The  middle -mer*  at  ButMoy  There  is 
Tmy?  ar©  sixteen  locks,  only  a few  hundred  miles  of  thorp  who.  «mke*  a .htisifieas  to 
feet  apart,  in  passing  through  which  six  obtain  loads  for  the  bouts,  'and  charges  heavy- 
boars  are  occupied.  Either : Itok  in  this  comnitssMms  for  it.  SomoUrucs  they  holds 
distance  is  lined  with  misembh?  wooden]  liuvikHttvtf  on  til  the  boatmen  i*  glad  enough 
buiklinge,  used,  for  trade  trith  boatmen. . r. to. #kk^;d^rms  with  ’em,  and  there's  nor  a 
Mmioithem  have  beneath  tbo  dign  uadi-  loud  oiuninfi  to  the  '-A-tlautie  but  cm  whkb ' 
eating  their  . basineea  aiidiftoiial  on-  they  gibs  five  per  cent.  They^ve  got  the 
noun  cement,  {*  Higbeat.  price  paid  fot  cffil.  whole  system  and  trade  under  their  tiisirabs. 
rope  and  tron*”  In  one  c«^  hasi/i^  s>f  Another  gtftat  in  the  pitiblcm  of  Machitsg  the 
a resUhtraiit  wassucctiissfuUy  combined /with  sea-board  is  ihe  big  lake  freights.  The  Ene 
that  of  the  Junk  dealer,  and  in  mother  Cutiul  can  tnoro  boats  than  is 

erinar^  v dental,  j^nd  photographic  services  now  on^  to  grain  at 

were  oftVrud  by  one  man  on  oue  Ooffalo  tu keep  i}ik  honi^  pew  im> it 

ihingUt*  The  mast  ntwightly /hf .theta?  up-  FS>rth«r resulted  in  nothing, 
sightly  i^tructnre»  aM  the  "’day-lkiat  barim^*  the  capfcam’s  %ettlr<i  ecmvtcUan  being,  like 

.....  •— • ‘ n 


dtephon  Bhiekpodl^,  that 
dle.,?  But  it  appeared  ti>  the  writer  that  if 
the  bamarcies  could  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
out,  the  dishonest  and  b!uiuU*nug  officiaie 
rv>m!>vcd,  mi«f  the  pernicious  middlc-rmui  re- 
slruihe«h  solution  of  the  problem  of  cheap 

^iruld  he  ^implided  aitd  .^Tilekcned. 
Ai  pr^scut  it  is  hydm-headed r a score  of  iiir 
are  in  contlict,  and  between  them  it 
is  utterly  iiu.posHiblc  to  trace  the  eyilfi  . to 
tfevlr  foot*  ' 

While  ilie  boat  was  passing  through  the 
sixtotui  locks  the  artist  and  wirifAWi  jmpjHd 
a^btiro  W the  impoverislied 
they  Ipid  coxae  in.  the  tow.  A more  cjmiari<)ii^ :.f 
looking  pair  neA^er  excited  suspicions  Vb  hoh- 
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man’s  greeting.  Sometimes*  if  the  raft  be 
small,  two  boys  navigate  it  down,  and  spend 
days  and  nights  without  shelter  and  without 
food. 

Once  in  a while  the  passing  boat  is  owned 
by  a neighbor  of  the  captain,  and  as  the 
two  vessels  move  in  opposite  directions  a 
string  of  questions  is  asked  and  answered 
until  the  voices  can  no  longer  exchange — 
questions  of  home,  wives,  children,  trade, 
arid  weather.  An  unfriendly  boat  now  and 
then  strikes  us,  and  a good  deal  of  ferocity 
finds  an  outlet.  Dire  threats  are  uttered  on 
both  sides,  but  neither  crew  evince  an  in- 
tention to  execute  them.  Before  night-fall 
we  had  more  glimpses  of  perfect  rural  scen- 
ery : level  miles  of  velvet-like  turf,  in  superb 
condition,  bounded  by  hills  of  the  gentlest 
contours ; fields  of  strong  young  grain  curl- 
ing and  singing  at  the  touch  of  the  evening 
breeze ; neat  homes  hedged  in  with  green- 
ery : and  paths  winding  toward  lovely  vil- 
lages in  the  hazy  distance.  The  landscape 
is  too  calm  to  be  distinctively  American : it 
is  not  rugged,  and  the  folors  have  little 
body.  Wells  of  light  seem  hidden  in  the 
foliage,  and  stream  out  at  every  crevice ; it 
is  surely  the  land  of  an  olden  country.  But 
above  there  is  a sky  of  native  splendor,  of 
countless  tints,  and  clouds  of  subtile  form 
that  are  unmatched  away  from  home.  As 
we  crept  dowm  the  cabin  stairs  to  our  inca- 
pacious berths,  we  had  no  reason  for  discon- 
tent at  our  journey.  In  stronger  language, 


we  were  delighted,  refreshed,  and  inspired 
beyond  all  our  expectations. 

In  the  night  we  passed  over  the  Higher 
Aqueduct,  a repetition  of  that  at  the  Half- 
moon, and  early  next  morning  were  at  Sche- 
nectady. Thence  the  canal  follows  the  track 
of  the  Mohawk,  into  its  sylvan  haunts,  its 
open  meadow's,  steep  defiles,  and  within 
hearing  of  its  trill*  Remnants  of  the  old 
canal  are  scattered  here  and  there  along 
the  route — a moss-covered  lock  or  a patch 
of  the  tow  -path  nearly  obliterated  by  weeds 
and  grass.  It  is  luxury  to  lie  on  deck,  hard 
as  the  planks  are,  and  feast  on  the  never- 
fading  panorama.  The  interest  is  not  per- 
mitted to  lag,  and  the  ©ye  rests  for  hours 
together  without  a sensation  of  weariness 
upon  the  varied  wealth  revealed.  A reflect- 
ive person  finds  plenty  of  character  inci- 
dent to  divert  him  on  the  boats,  to  encour- 
age him  if  he  is  despondent,  and  to  satisfy 
his  craving  for  humor  should  he  he  of  a ge- 
nial turn.  A boat  comes  along  with  a hard- 
worked  woman  seated  in  a rocking-chair  at 
the  stem ; a wild  lily  recovered  from  the 
banks  of  the  canal  is  drooping  in  a tumbler 
of  water  on  a common  box,  which  serves  as  a 
work-table;  and  in  an  inclosure  of  rope  aud 
wood,  modeled  from  a sheep- pen,  on  the  cab- 
in roof,  a group  of  plump  children  of  from 
one  to  five  years  old  are  playing.  There  is 
an  indescribable  charm  about  child  life  on 
the  boats — greater  freshness,  buoyancy,  and 
freedom  than  on  land.  Anon  we  see  a young 
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woman  pressing  a tame  robin  to  her  breast, 
and  feeding  it  at  the  end  of  her  finger. 
Meyer  Ton  Bremen’s  pictures  are  here  in 
reality.  Poetic  simplicity  in  beautiful  sur- 
roundings is  not  a dream. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  keeps 
company  with  us  on  one  side,  and  the  track 
of  the  proposed  West  Shore  line  to  Chicago 
is  marked  out  on  the  other.  Somewhere 
beyond  Amsterdam  a “ haunted  house”  was 
on  our  path — a pretty  white  frame  struc- 
ture, sad -looking,  but  not  dreary.  The 
front-door  is  not  more  than  a stride  from 
the  water,  and  the  windows  are  all  battered 
in.  The  garden  is  in  a mass  of  weeds,  which 
have  smothered  the  flowers,  two  or  three 
hardy  rose-bushes  alone  haying  struggled 
through  with  their  pink  and  white  blos- 
soms. The  captain  shook  his  head  in  a 
manner  that  excited  our  curiosity,  and  after 
supper,  when  he,  his  wife,  and  the  expedi- 
tion were  seated  together  in  the  cabin,  we 
asked  him  if  he  knew  the  history  of  the  de- 
serted cottage. 

“ It  war  a woman  who  put  a ghost  into 
that  thar  house;  leastways  Fve  heara  it 
war;  a woman  who  was  both  young  an’ 
handsome,  respected,  an’  a scholard.  I 
never  did  see  hem  myself,  but  I know  them 
as  did,  an1  war  close  with  her,  an’  they  it 
war  who  parsed  in  to  me  these  little  facts 
which  I communicate  to  you.  He — Reuben 
Gaylord,  I mean — I knowed  him,  seem’  as 
he  had  been  a- boatin’  along  of  me — war  as 
worthless  a scamp  as  ever  showed  a face  on 
the  tow-path;  no  boatman  would  trust  a 
pair  of  mules  to  him,  an’  in  every  way  he 
war  a sot  an’  idler.  He  war  every  thing 
but  a thief,  the  cussed est  cuss  you  ever  see ; 
but  I’m  free  to  confess  nothink  did  I ever 
hear  agen  his  honesty.  Let’s  give  him  a 
fair  show  in  that.  He’d  beat  you  out  of  a 
square  meal,  or  your  wife  out  of  a dose  of 
Epsing  saltuses,  but  you  could  give  him 
money  to  git  a P.  O.  O.,  an’  he’d  come  back 
an’  report  jest  as  reg’lar,  jest  as  lively,  as  ef 
he  war  a auditor  in  the  Canawl  Department. 
As  I told  you,  nobody  cared  about  a-employ- 
in’  of  him,  but  the  boys  striked  at  Albtany 
one  spring,  an’  Reuben — he  kem  out  of  as 
good  stock  as  there  war  in  Herkimer  Coun- 
ty— Reuben,  who  had  been  in  the  poor-house 
through  the  winter,  picked  up  a job  on  Hank 
Beebe’s  bull-header,  which  Hank  war  to  pay 
him  a dollar  a day  an’  board.  Well,  Sir, 
did  you  ever  see  a man  as  war  suspicious 
an’  jealous  by  natur’,  an*  couldn’t  trust  his 
own  wife  out  of  his  sight,  though  he  might 
know  as  she  war  above  all  temptation  f Ef 
you  did,  you  kin  picter  Hank — a widower, 
but  with  an  only  daughter.  He  dar’n’t  leave 
her  ashore,  an’  he  war  afraid  to  take  her 
aboard  among  the  men ; but  thar  he  could 
have  her  under  his  eyes,  an’  thar  he  took 
her.  The  girl  herself  she  war  as  nice  an’ 
as  sweet  seemingly  as  could  be  seen ; an’  so 


old  Reuben  got  to  thinkin’ — we  called  him 
old,  you  see,  ’cause  he  war  seedy.  But  my ! 
she  wouldn’t  look  at  him.  She  talked  au’ 
jawed  at  that  thar  poor  devil  at  breakfas’, 
dinner,  an’  supper ; she  called  him  a beast, 
! a loafer,  an’  a scalawag.  At  last  she  made 
that  thar  derned  fool  cry,  an’  called  him  a 
baby,  an’  told  her  father  to  git  rid  of  him. 
Well,  Sir,  Hank  thoughted  as  he  could  see 
an  intimacy  atween  Rosey  an’  Silas  Inger- 
; soil,  one  of  his  helmsmen,  who  Reuben  war 
a sort  of  unpartial  to,  havin’  broken  liis 
nose ; so  he  quietly  said  to  Reu  one  day,  in- 
stead of  dismissin’  him, 1 1 can’t  abide  that 
feller,’  thinkin’  that  Reu  would  take  the 
hint,  an’  watch  an’  report.  But  he  didn’t, 
though  he  found  out  that  Si  and  Rosey  war 
deep  in  love — leastways  the  girl  war.  Of 
course  Rosey  didn’t  like  Reu  any  the  more 
for  knowin’  of  her  secret,  which  she  guessed 
he  did,  an’  because  her  father  didn’t  turn 
him  off ; but  as  for  him,  why,  the  old  bum 
war  convarted,  an’  only  thicker  than  ever  in 
sweetness.  Camp-meetin’  never  did  sich  a 
regeneration.  At  first  he  kem  out  sober  ev- 
ery day ; then  his  face  war  alius  clean  ; then 
he  wore  a collar,  an’  gracious!  soon  he 
bought  him  a new  suit  of  clothes.  Hank 
meantime  got  a-kinder  jealouser  an’  jealous- 
er,  an’  atween  Reu  an’  Si  war  ’most  a-ravin’. 

50  the  first  opportunity  he  discharged  both. 
W atchin’  so  carefully  of  hi  a daughter,  though, 
he  hadn’t  saved  her  nevertheless,  and  Rosey 
war  taken  bad  when  Si  went  away  with 

j histories — Sir  t — hysterics,  eh  t — well,  then, 
she  war  taken  bad  of  hysterics,  with  trem- 
| blin’s,  cryin’s,  an’  protestation*.  Hank  war 
almighty  fond  of  her,  an’  he  got  another 
| cook  for  his  boat,  so  as  to  give  Rosey  a rest, 
i But  she  didn’t  git  well,  an’  pined  jest  the 
same  as  ever.  * Pa,’  she  said  at  last  to  Hank, 

1 1 am  married  to  Si,  an’  since  he  went  away 
he  has  never  written  to  me,  or  sent  word 
where  he  is !’  Men  knows  more  about  men’s 
characters  than  women  does,  an’  Hank 
j knew’d  for  certain  that  Silas  Ingersoll  war 
not  over  an’  above  nice,  as  my  wife  says 
when  Bhe’s  a-talkin’  of  very  bad  characters. 

51  never  kem  back,  however,  an’  ’most  a year 
■ after  he  went  away  war  heara  of  in  a tri’l 

from  bigamy  in  Califomy ; but  Reuben  hang- 
ed around,  an’  managed  when  possible  to 
git  a boat  runnin’ jest  astern  of  Hank’s  bull- 
| header,  which  Rosey  kept  aboard  of,  bein’ 
obstinate  an’  a braggart  when  she  found  out 
how  Silas  had  treated  of  her.  Sometimes 
she’d  see  Reu  on  deck  steerin’  the  boat  be- 
hind, an’  ehe  would  portend  to  take  no  no- 
tice of  him ; but  one  day  she  kinder  smiled 
at  him,  an’  next  day  bowed  to  him.  This 
kind  o’  thing  went  on  a little  ways,  ontil 
some  of  Reuben’s  kin  died  up  to  Amsterdam, 
an’  a’most  at  once  Hank  died  too,  leavin’  a 
mortgage  on  his  boat,  an’  Rosey  ’most  un- 
provided for.  You  kin  guess  the  rest  f 
Prehaps  you  kin.  Of  coarse  Reuben  began 
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In  the  earlier  part  of  our  journey,  and  as 
far  as  Syracuse,  the  locks  are  double,  but 
above  that  point  many  are  single,  though 
the  commissioners  are  at  present  doubling 
them  to  meet  the  demands  of  traffic.  At  Lit* 
tie  Falls,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  on 
the  canal,  the  locks  are  worked  by  hydraulic 
fiower,  uml  at  Syracuse  another  experiment 
lias  been  made,  in  the  substitution  of  a flood- 
gate that  turns  over  as  the  boat  passes  for 
the  old  one  which  swings  aside  on  binges. 
At  Lockport,  near  the  end  of  out  journey,  we 
successively  enter  five  locks,  built  of  solid 
masonry,  which  lift  our  heavy  boat,  with  its 
two  hundred  tons  of  cargo,  seventy-five  feet 
in  a few  minutes. 

Night  on  the  canal  has  the  enchantment 
and  mystery  of  night  upon  the  ocean.  Cool 
breezes  sweep  over  us,  and  if  the  horizon  is 
interrupted  at  all,  it  is  by  the  graceful  lines 
of  some  hill  t hat  holds  the  resplendent  tints 
of  the  declining  sun,  and  lends  nobility  to 
the  project.  As  the  stars  gleam  out,  myr- 
iads of  fire-flies  imitate  them  on  either  bank, 
and  flash  across  the  calm  surface  of  the 
stream.  Each  boat  carries  a brilliant  lan- 
tern in  the  bow,  which  disperses  a circle  of 
yellow  light  on  the  watery  track  ahead. 
The  tow -lines  dip  occasionally  with  a mu- 
sical thrill  into  the  water,  and  in  advance 
you  may  hear  the  steady  thud  of  the  horses’ 
hoofs  on  the  ground,  or  the  low  cry  of  the 
driver  as  he  urges  them  forward.  At  the 
stern  the  helmsman  is  singing  in  a plaint- 
ive measure,  until  a lock  engage*  him.  His 


voice  is  then  deepened.  u Lock  be-l-o-o-w !’’ 
he  calls  to  his  mate  ; u Sto-a-dy,  ste-a-a-dy  F 
to  the  driver.  There  is  a momentary  clat- 
ter of  feet  upon  the  deck  ; we  rise  smoothly 
to  the  new  level ; the  lock  lights  fade ; quiet 
again,  and  we  are  traveling  with  the  soft- 
ness of  a dream  toward  the  amber  morning. 

We  have  omitted,  as  we  said  wo  should, 
the  names  of  many  places,  giving  preference 
to  incident,  and  we  now  alight  at  Buffalo. 
Our  boat  rapidly  discharges  her  cargo  of 
coal,  is  hauled  to  an  elevator,  and  deeply 
laden  with  grain,  while  we  are  speeding 
homeward  in  the  Pacific  Express.  The  boat- 
man calculates  to  make  six  round  trips  iu  a 
season,  and  at  the  end  lie1  ret  ires  to  his  farm- 
house, if  he  has  one,  and  passes  the  winter 
in  the  bosom  of  liis  family.  Nearly  all  the 
male  inhabitants  of  some  villages  are  44  ca- 
nnier**,” and  for  the  hard  and  constant  labor 
of  the  summer  they  repay  themselves  by  ex- 
travagancies in  the  winter.  Purple  velvet 
takes  the  place  of  fustian  with  the  men,  and 
silks  the  place  of  humble  brow  n calico  with 
the  women.  The  simple  life  we  have  en- 
deavored to  portray  here  is  not  abandoned 
by  all,  but  is  continued  the  year  round. 
The  tendency  of  prosperity  in  all  the  work- 
ing classes  is  toward  display,  however,  and 
the  boatmen  are  no  more  capable  of  restraint 
in  this  harmless  passion  than  the  rest.  A 
large  number  of  boats  are  quartered  at  the 
Atlantic  Basin,  Brooklyn,  throughout  the 
winter,  and  form  in  themselves  a city,  with 
denizens  who  have  social  ethics,  occupa- 
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t.Air  t>?  rpa  TttK  X&ttY/iuopkhFfe,- 


iimw,  HJiii  Uabita.  Thtiti  rellgtott#  vi  »ot^ 
ara  Hijp|vfic-ti  by  a Bethel*  i«li««I  by  the 
Fri^od  iSoeii^ty,  and  m charge  o£ 
d»s  fi^r3t^.  Batc?,  a gentleman  with  an  rx- 
ttn&ivfe  and  favorable  acquaintance  among 
friatnutii,  wfcc*  ha*  aidM  the  writ at  time  and 
Lout  January  we  w\*nt 


be  fen  exHggorfetioti  vu  nyy  tlnv!  lie  bud  t'x-' 
hausted  b\z  stock  of  >< i I<v3  oh  |ii»r  occasion . 
bn t certain ly  -that  nmtrrini  was  aii  pbndtftd 
arid  unctuous  as  bits /wit.  fetid 

Handsome  George  also  nc^>mpaur^  ha  lo 
wave  A«  %&  deputed  iifenfte.,  an4l 

were  spim  to  1*e  no  more  seeib  3 tick,  and  tttf: 
captain  gave  wuy  t&thair  irreyhesfeilde  Uads 
iuage. 


ifeki*  wurk. 

U>  tiio  ka^iD  witli  Mr.  Bates  and  caught  our 
tirvt  glimpse  at  the  life  n if Ji  which  we  have 
stow  become  tarn Hiar:  Pawn u g through  ai- 
fevv»  Beparatrng  massive  lines  of  iron 4m mnd 
randioumj  we  met  gangs  of  'Idhgshote- 
uico  with  the  well-  known  liwgqe  rm  tivdr 
toijpos ; hut  pressing  Steward  we  fovAifi  our* 
selves  among  men  wIwjso  sharp  features, 
zuy  nmnuett  and  nasal  vcdi-es  tamed  our 
oiixifU  Cfiuatrywsml.  Wt> Lwem  in  th«  xm* 
tire  element , samitmded  by  thi  frfebpte  npou 
whom  ail  tudire  has  been  *|>ent  to  pr*>ve  their 
worthiness  Mr*  Bates  is  locking  for  George 
■Martin,  the  wharfinger* 

“ Gears v Martin  1 George  SJarfcm  I Where 
i,i  George  Martin  f1 

l^Hutly  from  the  deck  of  ft  boat,  which 


44  Wouldn^t  be  do  til  ftll  up  the  lost  pugf* 
of  a comic  aluiiw*-‘k  wif-hf''  nppejited  -the- 
cuptam;  referring  to  Ins  Tn,m  as  wt  glided 
4W 

“And  wouldn't  fte  pinko  a fortiu  U h^d 
only  si  t and  Ids  phoKigrani  taken  to 

Stick  on  v *1  H>gfcutc«  f ’ ’ rospon ded  jack/ just 
AS  the  train  left  him  out  id  eight. 

Hnmurnn»  ansi  klnsffy«  a*  -w:*  have  said, 
these  people  sKvwartljynf  study  apd  de- 
serving respect.,  In  their  ways  and  thought 
they  urn  distinctly  national.  Racy  of  the 
soil,  they  a/e  ftlw>  t^wpjkv&tg-r 
and  onergotio.  Their  livi^i  are  si  tuple,:  but 
pietunkW|00,  and  in  the  Ivihgih  of  our  joftr- 
my  wro  (lid  ribf.  Wob  meet  with  a discount- 
eous  word  or  fe  rude  Uidsuiv 


by  meaxift  uf  a crank  he  is  limiting  into  a 
«aug  berth*  George  replied* 


“Out  rrbed,  thankee,  Govii or  Bates,  An' 
party  well  for  a Jamw&ry  day/- 
He  'then  came  akkure,  nuil  »bt^fe4  in*  $rer 
the  boat*.  A white  plfein  appeared  formed 
by  *m<r  SfOO  vessels  closely  jiest lerl  together. 
€liildj*Ui  \yera  plying  and.  loUeririgr  cnn~ 
uing  Aum  boat  to  ImaG  »nd  leaping  distances 
urer  water  with  astonisking  dating  and  ae- 
'3urity ; warnatt  were  paseing  to  and  tro  witli 
markct*-haskcta ; ondr  m brief,  there  was  ev- 
l.*xy  sign  of  a thrifty  and  happy  town. 

Bui  we  hav^  forgot  ten  can  parting  with 
Jac4\  the  captain,,  and  the  ^Tew-'-fatt  znm- 
{das  of  the  feuivereaUy  gmHl4tatun?d  cIaas. 
j*ek  carried  the  artiste  to  ttiu  d^pAt 
(or  iutfi,  and  vrus  presented,  with  a water- 
?soli#r  drawing  of  hicaaelf  as  a proof  that  Vuu- 
ny  people  are  always  reward^  It  Wviild 
t«ju  a^ynh4^/m^- 


ror  woar^  v?m  quench  my  ur«: 

Tn  nsirim  Mil  pjixsjou  ; 

Hid  cJesiti-cry  dferfeks  in  vti«yer  quire. 

1 §yft  do  -Oort  Dprm  tba  n<mr 
Bin  him  whom  tfiy  vvafe  will  forsook ; 

No  Sadour,  b«t.my  hitter  Ions*. 

■My  lo*t  McoV  broken,  dying  look. 

Progtrate  X Ue  upon  the  ?tmw: 

And  wail  muo  itci  gods; 

Ami  rtresm  fit  imcl  facK-ns  owhrowji, 

That  bar  poor  sk>«1s  trofei  hove**  .ubode*» 

CdiuSr  quick,  'b-itrinm,  thrangh  my  reins ! 

6f)eedi  mAitm^e,  Um.uj.-U  fay  harefiia'  bruin  1 
Bring  ileath  ami  him  to  ehd  my  pain»*t 
Love* » kias,  it  with  Death ’a  kiss,  nenin. 

Aj*paci/  B.  torns^ 
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AROUND  LAKE  LEMAN. 

By  RALPH  KEELER. 


MOAT  TOWE*  OF  OYSTLK  OF  Cl U&LOft. 


THE  old  Romans  who  gave  Leman  its  bad 
name — Lemunu*,  the  Lake  of  the  Desert 
— must  have  first  seen  the  noble  sheet  of 
water  when  swept  by  the  Ime,  its  frozen  si- 
moom of  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
The  Saxon  has  never  taken  lovingly  to  the 
classic  slander;  the  Germans  have  always 
called  the  lake  the  Gen  fir  See — the  Lake  of 
Geneva — as  we  call  it  in  English  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  The  modern  Latin  tongues  eUrtg 
mostly  to  Leman,  though  they  sometimes 
name  the  lake  after  Geneva,  and  formerly 
they  often  called  it  the  Lake  of  Lausanne, 
after  the  city  of  that  name  on  the  northern 
shore. 

Leman  is  a beautiful  blue  crescent  of  wa- 
ter, over  a thousand  foot  above  the  sea-level, 
and  forty -five  miles  lougr  measuring  its  con- 
vex or  northern  side.  Its  greatest  known 
depth  is  nearly  1*200  feet.  It  averages  600 
near  the  famous  Castle  of  Cliillon,  and  below 
the  rocks  of  Meillerie  at  least  1000,  while 
from  Nyon  to  Geneva  it  nowhere  reaches 
300  feet.  It  is  nearly  eight  miles  wide  at 
its  widest  part,  which  is  between  Rolle  and 
Thonon.  If  I recollect  Tyudall  aright,  Le- 
man has  the  purest  natural  water  ever  an- 
alyzed. Its  color  is  bluer  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  which,  in  fact,  ap- 
pear green.  Is  it  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Swiss  lakes?  There  are  views — say,  from 


Go  gle 


Ouehy  or  Yevay—where  one  is  inclined  to 
answer  **  Yes,”  forgetting  the  exquisite  gTace 
of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons. 

Tli ere  is  not  a muddier,  more  disreputa- 
ble-looking stream  on  earth  than  the  Rhone 
where  it  enters  the  lake,  laden  with  the  foul 
grists  ground  by  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  in 
their  slow,  steady  labors  of  thousands  of 
years.  I know  of  no  stream  so  clear  and 
pure  as  the  Rhone  issuing  out  of  the  other 
end  of  the  lake,  beneath  the  quays  and 
bridges  of  Geneva.  Other  smaller  creeks 
and  rivers,  of  course,  empty  into  Leman,  hut 
the  Rhone,  it  has  been  ascertained,  takes 
about  twice  as  much  water  out  of  the  lake 
as  itself  and  all  the  other  known  tributa- 
ries pour  in.  Undoubtedly  there  are  springs 
iu  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  these,  too, 
may  help  to  account  for  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  water  hitherto  not  quite  sat- 
isfactorily explained,  and  especially  for  the 
j perverse,  dangerous  currents  often  encoun- 
tered, which  no  swimmer,  and  sometimes  no 
! oar,  can  mako  head  against.  In  autumn,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  a alow  kind  of 
roll,  like  a faint  tide,  is  heard,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  presage  a change  of  weather.  In 
early  spring  ule  lae  fieurit'7 — 44  the  lake  blos- 
soms”—which  is  the  sort  of  fugitive  poetry 
the  people  of  the  shores  use  to  describe  a 
scum  on  the  margin  of  the  water.  The  boat- 
man will  take  his  oath  that  he  is  going  to 
have  good  weather  when  he  sees  this  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
aquatic  insects  when  brought  under  the  mi- 
croscope, and  its  presence  is  the  result  rath- 
er than  the  forerunner  of  fine  weather.  In 
summer,  when  its  tributaries  are  swollen  by 
the  melting  snows,  Leman  is  at  its  highest, 
rising  sometimes  six  feet  above  the  winter 
level.  The  lake  is  never  wholly  frozen  over. 
The  waves  which  some  times  roll  down  its 
length,  chased  by  the  malignant  northeast 
wind,  ihe  li*e<  tossing  the  summer  tourist  to 
seasickness  as  he  steams — well,  these  waves 
people  on  the  shores  call 44 moutom”  which 
you  can  translate  4i  muttons”  or  u sheep,” 
according  to  your  appetite  when  you  see 
them.  And  your  appetite,  I presume,  will 
depend  largely  upon  whether  you  see  them 
from  the  shore  or  from  one  of  the  cranky 
little  steamers. 

Then  Leman  is  said  to  be  visited  by  wa- 
ter-spouts. But  the  most  wonderful  of  its 
phenomena  i»  unquestionably  what  is  known 
as  the  smite — namely,  the  sudden  rising  of 
the  water,  often  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet  above  its  usual  level.  It  rises  in  the 
space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  preceded 
by  no  movement^  and  attended  by  no  waves. 
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them  rises  the  sombre  Jura,  marking  the 
bonier  of  France.  Across  the  widening 
azure  of  the  lake  on  the  southern  shore  the 
Alps  oppose  their  infinite  diversity  of  form. 
The  banks,  eloping  to  the  water's  edge,  are 
covered  with  villas,  beginning  before  even 
the  city  leaves  off.  Only  a few  doors  from 
that  befit  of  all  hotels,  the  Beau-Rivage, 
where  the  American  arbitrators  found  their 
hftppiuess  last  summer,  is  the  Cuwpagne 
Fauconnet,  occupied  by  Mr.  Evarta  during 
the  arbitration,  being  rented  by  him  of  the 
Bowles  Brothers.  It  was  the  pteasanteat, 
if  not  the  most  substantial,  of  that  much- 
abused  firm’s  assets.  Upon  the  steep  rock 
overlooking  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and 
Arve,  and  in  the  midst  of  a park  of  great 
trees,  stands  the  Villa  Grisi.  It  was  for  the 
superb  view  that  Voltaire  had  his  summer- 
house, the  DMiees,  in  this  neighborhood. 
The  Viscount  dTtajnba,  the  Alabama  arbi- 
trator appointed  by  Brazil,  rented  and  lived 
in  this  tine  place  last  summer.  The  old 
danaeuse,  Mademoiselle  Grisi,  who  owns  it. 
is  still  living.  She  and  her  daughter  took 
lodgings  in  Geneva  while  the  international 
court  was  in  session,  and  turned  an  honest 
penny  by  the  sacrifice.  It  was  a little  odd 
that  the  house  of  one  who  has  set  the  world 
by  the  ears  about  her  should  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  a missionary  of  the  new  doctrine 
of  arbitration  and  peace. 


It  remains  so  never  more  than  twenty-five 
tni nates,  and  then  sinks  quietly  to  its  ordi- 
nary level.  The  port  of  Geneva,  it  is  record- 
ed, was  in  the  seventeenth  cent  ary  laid  dry 
by  one  of  these  * ticks*.  On  the  evening  aft- 
er the  combat  between  the  citizens  in  the 
last  Genevese  revolution,  it  is  said,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Rhone  near  Rousseau’s  Island  was 
seen  to  be  drawn  up  until  the  banks  were 
left  dry,  immediately  after  a violent  clap  of 
thunder.  This  phenomenon,  which  also  oc- 
curs on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  is  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  the  unequal  pressure  of  the 
air  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  takes 
place  in  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  lake,  and 
generally  in  bad  weather,  and  oftener  by 
night  than  by  day. 

In  Harpers  Magazine  of  last  Novemlmr  I 
tried  to  give  some  idea  of  Geneva.  There 
is  no  present  call,  therefore,  to  dwell  upon 
the  famous  city  of  Calvin,  Rousseau,  and 
Fazy.  Seated  around  the  southwestern  end 
of  Leman,  just  where  the  Rhone  rushes  forth 
on  its  mad  course  to  the  Mediterranean,  mak- 
ing the  picturesque  quays  and  bridges  nec- 
essary to  bind  the  town  together,  Geneva  is 
easily  queen  of  her  beautiful  lake.  We  shall 
see  no  so  fair  a city  iu  our  tour  around  its 
shores.  A chain  of  hills  beginning  almost 
at  the  Genevese  gates  skirts  the  northern 
or  Swiss  bank  of  Leman.  The  railroad  to 
Lausanne  runs  along  its  slopes.  Back  of 
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Neither  the  Dtlicx*  not  tfre  eMtejrii  of 
Feniex,  properly  speaking,  is  on  the  Lake 
of  Q&pfefeg:  Tlie  latter  is  on  French  terri- 
from  the  city,  though 
oea ix<r  §!£&  that  t^rthe  wratejr.  I think  the 
\nk&  if  n«?t  viaiiile  £ro in  tl*e  freiit  of  VotfaireV 
koinw  ni  FerMltr  A moat  magnificent  view 
of  it*  of  Mont  Blane?  as  had 

froto  the  'jgqjffi&ii  M the  roar  of  the  house. 

ypars  oil  the  shores 
of  Xx»k £ Letn aii  has  itavof  been  properly 
vrmmt*  l^ejv  *c*  many  e&riona  documenta 
ip  the  public  lUowv  of  Oeoev^  aud  more 


yoLT^mr. 
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mercy,  will  pardon  yon.  However,  M,  De 
Voltaire,  have  a care  that  you  do  not  write 
against  their  excellencies  af  Berne,  our  sov- 
ereign lords,  for,  you  can  rest  assured,  their 
excellencies  will  never  pardon  you!” 

Voltaire  quitted  the  Jjelicen  after  he  took 
possession  of  Tournay  and  Fernex.  Iu  pur- 
chasing the  fief  of  Tournay  he  showed  his 
remarkable  gift  at  driving  bargains,  and 
that  absurd  tenacity  of  small  things  of 
which  hia  unpublished  letters  are  full.  This 
is  all  the  more  odd  when  it  is  recollected 
how  the  record  of  his  life  at  Fernex  is  crowd- 
ed with  acts  of  charity  and  lavish  generos- 
ity, The  property  of  Tournay,  which  was 
near  the  lake,  produced  a thousand  crowns 
a year.  By  prepaying  a certain  amount  of 
interest -money  for  twenty -four  years,  he 
gained  a life  interest  in  the  estate.  It  was, 
m fact,  a sort,  of  life-insurance  policy,  by 
which  he  gained  by  living  instead  of  dying. 
A certain  forest  on  the  land  had  been  repre- 
sented as  likely  to  produce  at  the  first  cut- 
ting twelve  measures  of  wood ; it  in  fact 
produced  only  three  measures.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  difference  amounting  to  about 
thirty  dollars  in  our  money,  Voltaire,  the 
correspondent  of  kings  aud  emperors,  wrote 
more  than  forty  letters  to  the  gentleman  of 
whom  he  had  bought  Tournay,  charging 
him  with  all  manner  of  wrongs  and  wieked- 
uesses.  besides  loading  down  his  letters  to 
M*  friends  with  the  missing  nine  measures 
of  w ood. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  Fernex  as  it 


appears  to-day,  it  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to 
glance  at  the  spectacle  of  its  glory  a hun- 
dred years  ago.  Let  us  look  at  it  over  the 
shoulders,  so  to  speak,  of  one  of  Voltaire's 
old  ultramontane  eueinies.*  He  will  cer- 
tainly not  state  the  case  too  favorably. 

Fernex,”  he  says,  u was  for  twenty  years 
the  capital  of  intellect.  All  the  monarch* 
vied  with  one  another  to  recognize  this 
principality  ; they  saluted  it  eagerly  as  the 
queen  of  the  uations,  the  torch  of  civiliza- 
tion. What  the  king  of  civilization  ab- 
horred, they  abhorred  ; what  lie  loved,  they 
loved;  wbut  he  wanted  to  destroy,  they 
destroyed.  They  sent  him  couriers  almost 
every  week ; they  ordered  their  embassa- 
dors to  respect  bis  whims,  to  favor  all  his 
enterprises,  to  forget  all  his  faults.  The 
French  Parliament  was  eager  to  adopt  harsh 
measures  against  the  court  of  Fernex,  but 
the  court  of  France  protected  it.  The  Bish- 
op of  Annecy  menaced  it  with  his  thunder- 
bolts, but  the  Seven -hilled  City  tolerated 
its  repeated  insolences  aud  gross  wrongs. 
Streams  of  strangers  flowed  there  inces- 
santly— dukes,  marshals,  gentlemen,  acade- 
micians, presidents,  elbowed  the  advocate, 
officer,  priest,  pettifogger, .journalist.  All 
roads  led  to  Fernex,  as  they  formerly  did  to 
Rome.  Was  it  proposed  to  go  to  Venice, 
Genoa,  Florence,  Naples,  people  went  by 
w av  of  Fernex.  Did  they  desire  to  kiss  the 
slipper  of  the  Poj#e  or  the  feet  of  the  Rns- 
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•dan  they  wmi>  through  Femex, 

Whatever  the  <ih|cct  of  thu  jjimrjvey-~ibvef 
intrigue,.  wra&.  pemMyntiiou* 


ure,  Ffc#  jflbe  portrait  of  Lec&Uvtkt*  great?  fttitor  of  his 

ney,  It  w'aathe  aHatperi^Mc  capital  of  in-  tmgeAi^.  In  the  p&ek,  perhaps  a hundred 
t-eUcKJt/jts  a century  tiw&f  oftts^rkM  r&ila/lrein  the  chateau,  is  a large  elnif  pb$tt- 
himself  oil  being  tutfrUectual/*  ed  hy  t M poet  himself.  Though  to  itch  ijjfttk 

A town  sprang  up  about  the  chftteoo;  H aged  by  lightning  about  forty  year*  ago, it 
contained  twelve  kumlrcdhdiftfe  the  still  lives  on,  guarded/  however,  from  the 

on  his  lust  triuxnpiioVirlmt  eagettivs®  of  fourlsifr  hy  a rudt*  ?uiHrjg. 
to  PartA  TheCe  fto  ntit hf?em  ip  beofie-thlitt!  Vt*l  tat re • wa*. 'oyer  sixty  when  he  built 

that  number  tim^  .he  w ns  you  ride  through  himself  this  mhgui  Scent'  retreat  Tut  the 
J&fce  nattow  street  on  you*  way  from  Geneva.  scorn  of  Was  prob- 

Jest  before  you the  gate  of  the  fckit4tf*«  ably  the  Wm*yd  of  his  life,  Buifog  the 
you  eiititnh  which  u Voltai.ee-:  sueimer  ho  composed  walking  In  the  shjul- 

built  to  $ml/J  Bet'Weeh  the  clock  ami  the  ow*  *»f  hi*  trees  t in  the  winter  he  worked 
window  can  et{il  he  read  the  daring  inaeripK-  mostly  ih  $&&  He  always  pretetifiod  ill 
•lion*  *■&#>  £r^t  T<flttme^  it  docs  not  now  be*dth,  hut  m&nftgttl  to  b$8  foufteeh  hours 
appcvVM-v  he  ri«etl  in  alL  Twenty  or  thirty  a itay.  His  secretary  slept  in  a littlervce^ 
yenr^  j^go  tt  screed  as  a farm-house:  Onr  fchivre  Voltaire's  heiletkim,  and  of  the  feast 
picture  at  Feni«s  pro-  noise  at  bight  came  down  to  ivvUd  undoi  his 

'aeuta.i*  id  ynu-.  tw  rc^stoml  by  Us  present  inaste^  dictation.  lu  this  way  this  hugest 

owm?rv  Mvl>avid,  n Parisian  dmm^ud  meir  am|  yleverest,  of  men • ;£xm'^& .T»j>:  ’fwi:- 'tf i€? . i trt«>jrr 
chant;  The  bedromn  &«d  utudyAfuus  tmnt-  ttf jptf  aip . • *>/; ;S<^tjjFr  • . Many  stories  are  told 
ly  as  possible  just  aS.  'Voltaire  left  therm  id  the  .ImiHUtonato  who  came-  from  far  and 
Upon  the  walls  is  A pbttFaifc  of  CJfttjfejlhjP.fi*-  W bae  tfe  fcltetitri  wonder  of  Ids 
of  Ertssra,  with  iw  wztnvtiwn  'tn':Ew»ohf  veufney,  Ndhe  ben^r  than  the  follow  mg, 
tolling  that  it  was  pairttyd:  by  Fterffr  hitm,  which  t .hbv^  o?v»r  met  in  English  i One 
and  given  by  the  &>  M. j daj  an  hhlhinwtj  pePEprm  demanded  to  see. 

the  loth  of  July*  1/TifcK thft  3#i*&  of  **%11  him  that  T am 

fjneer  iUiough,are  a couple  of  (dtl  engrrmng^  nat  hero,”  shouted  Voltaire.  " But  I hear 
oue  of  Franklin,  and  the  .other  of  iVg^hlti^  ^hiVti^  urged-. the  stranger.  “Tel?  Iiim  that 
ton.  A bronze  bust  of Cntherine,  *si<l  to  W l am  til,  then/1  “I  will  feel  his  puke;  3 
by  herself, il  presented  by  tho  author/'  k«ep«  am  In  that  hnsitiess/'  *•  Tvjk  him  I'm  dead  ' 
company  with  ihi>  pic, fn.Te  of  a pretty  tftun-  ik  Pi]  bury  him;  it  won't  he  tko  brst  one-, 
dry -w'onian,  ahii  with  that  v?f  a little  HiVfVj*-  either.  I am  a doctor/*  u Well/’  exelaimod 
aitl  teyy  VoItainv>  iiijmncy^weep.  In  the  Vx\ltaih>r  VthfttV  an  obstinate  mortal  ; ltd 
reproduction  in  }k>rcehnn  hint  eo me  In.  Now,  Sir,  dp  y<m  take  me  for 
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a strange  animal  t”  u Yes,  Sir,  for  the  Phe- 
nix.”  *•  Do  you  know,  then,  Sir,  that  it  costs 
twelve  sols  to  see  rue  7”  “ Certainly ; here 

are  twenty-four.  I’ll  come  again  to-mor- 
row P Voltaire  was  unarmed,  and  lavished 
all  manner  of  politeness  upon  his  visitor* 

A franc  now  will  take  you  to  what  is  left 
of  this  extraordinary  man's  earthly  grand- 
eur. A silence  and  melancholy  are  upon  it 
all.  The  tight  that  was  going  on  in  one  of 
the  wine-shops  of  the  village  as  we  drove 
away  from  Fernex  had  a far-off  look  about 
it,  and  the  French  oaths  and  curses  of  the 
combatants  as  they  echoed  behind  us  seemed 
somehow  to  come  up  quaintly  out  of  the  last 
century- 

Not  very  far  from  Fernex,  but  on  the  lake- 
shore  and  nearer  Geneva,  are  the  villas  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Adolphe  Rothschild. 
The  green  lawn  in  front  of  the  former  slopes 
down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  Villa  Roths- 
child— which  is  rather  n>  palace  than  ft  villa 
— magnificently  upon  the  hill  of  Pregny. 
Further  down  the  slope  is  the  Villa  of  the 
Empress,  so  called  because  it  was  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Empress  Josephine 
after  her  divorce.  Lola  Montes  has  also 
lived  there-  Looking  at  those  magnificent 
abodes  from  the  deck  of  one  of  the  minia- 
ture steam -ships  gliding  over  the  unrippled 
surface  of  the  blue  water  in  the  cool  fresh- 
ness of  the  summer  morning,  you  can  hardly 
believe  that  care  could  ever  get  through 
those  doors  or  in  at  those  windows.  You, 
at  least,  are  so  good-natured  at  the  sight 
that  you  can  sit  beneath  the  awning  of  the 
steamer  and  not  be  aunoyed  at  the  thought 
that  perhaps  ail  the  vulgar  traveling  En- 


glish, whom  of  late  years  you  have  got  in 
the  habit  of  missing  at  your  hotel,  have  as- 
sembled there  on  the  deck  of  that  little 
craft,  m in  Ariosto’s  story  things  lost  on 
earth  are  collected  in  the  moon.  Fine  scen- 
ery must  have  the  quality  of  inspiring  pa- 
tience ; else  how  could  you  keep  your  tem- 
per with  the  Imld  Briton  who,  with  Mont 
Blanc  in  the  distance  and  the  marvelous 
beauty  of  Leman  all  around  him,  asks  his 
companion  at  half  past  nine  in  the  morning, 
u I say,  do  you  know  where  we’re  going  to 
get  dinuah  to-day?”  Then  the  cockney, 
wlu>  glides  through  the  shadows  of  a thou- 
sand years  of  history  and  through  the  blue 
lapses  of  the  beautiful  lake,  reading  a miser- 
able French  novel  aloud  in  the  very  worst 
English-French  accent  to  the  young  creature 
who  is  evidently  his  bride,  and  the  nervous 
lady  not  far  from  him  who  sees  nothing  in 
the  matchless  serenity  of  the  scene  but  the 
possibility  of  shipwreck,  as  she  blows  up  her 
life-preserver  and  sits  with  it  in  readiness; 
the  superiority  with  which  you  stnilo  at 
these  things  as  you  sit  fanned  by  the  cool- 
ness coming  to  you  somehow  from  the  sum- 
mer lnize  that  makes  you  fancy  yourself  sail- 
ing through  one  of  Turner's  landscapes — 
this  sense  of  superiority  and  self-conscious 
charity  helps  you  to  think  how  ludicrous 
we  must  all  be  to  the  angels,  or  something 
of  the  sort,  till  you  find  by  your  guide-book 
that  yon  are  approaching  Versobc. 

Versoix  is  the  place  where  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XV.  laid  out  the  streets  of 
the  city  which  was  to  rival  Geneva.  Even 
in  those  days  it  took  more  than  magnificent 
plots  of  towns,  with  •“  eligible  lots”  on  paper 
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Qomt«  *ml  where  she  and  h**r father  and  ‘Oth- 
er member?*  b£  the  blocker  family  am  bnri&i 
The  ch&teau  of  Coppet  is  *tijl  the  property 
at  a demandant  of  Madame  Dc  the 

Duke  do  Broglie.  ttys*  weo  there*  it  you 

like,  the  tab]*  >:m  xyMek  «fei>  ♦fatei  also  her 
picture  by  Otfrard,  and  the  Duet  of  her 
tho  great  finan  ee  minister,  The  eh Afcnau  ** 
Vmther.bity^vd  tteb  rad  h&$  floral- 

neared  over  the  hftfe  village  ever  since  feud- 
al tifttya*  It  its  a red>nfti<t  of  the  old  tasto, 
which  had  not  iliseiivered  that  the  lake  wiw 
the  tim*&  Rom&ea u Ami 

liyroibwhim  people  used  in  build  their  bous^ 
with  no  phrticitf  &r  thought  of  & view  of  the 
water.  More  citridtts  and  interring  ilmA 
the  solid  old  walls  is  the  picture  *rae  can 
make  to  himself  td  the  great  som papy  that 
has  been  assembled  within  tiitm— for  in* 
stance,  when  Byron-  came  j»txw$  tfc*  >Ja&b 
from  Bimlati  to  meet  Mr.  &n*f 
there.  N apoJeon  would  not  Ivt  MadMotVfie 
Staid  live  in  France*  and  pti  (die  dp  in  ion 
would  not  let  the  othera  Ji ya  .iw/^itgjiih.ifc. 
How  these  loswriom*  osife*  ia  nfi  t 
the  world  \ What 

too>  when  Siaraohdi  add  Sehi^g^l  ami  Ma- 
dame lUcknut^  go  i iagcfcli er  .xsttrul er  non  ry*of 
with  this  famtmg  hoMcws : And  wires.  Aid 
she  find  to  Bay,  and  hmf  did  the  rest  of  the 
company  like  it,  whan  Madame  De  Stall  and 
Benjamin  Constant  kept  dp  their  couverea- 
tiojjft  here  for  whole  days  together? 

Further  along  on  the  northern  or  Swiaa 
shore— tot  our  tour  of  the  lake  vrill  take  ns 


it  lll  :i>*  ' • 

:*r  in  ?.V o opt*n  country*  to  make  it  gm;t  city. 
R&yul  jealousy  and  anger  at  the  Protestant 
itjtd  repnbltcati  G«?u adddd  id.  the  twite  i 
shift*;  of  tpwn-bnjhbtf*  every  where,  were 
un^viviliiig,  /phe  pfpw  has  long  siuce  oblit- 
erated aU  irddeft  of  proposed  st rests  and. 
rt'y^rides,  ;'  o/fV'/’V,  ; * ;.  ; - • 


Next  vtd;  pteH  .jpuppefc,  Where  Madame  He 
Stool  fordo  many  \v:a.rs  held  tier  ifitellectmil 


• Vti.c..,  m»  !-ooa 
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from  Geneva  by  this 
kUore,  and  buck  to 
£k?ocV*  by  the  south- 
ern fir  .Savoyard  one 
— W v7?ttie  to  the 
town  of  Nyon,  found- 
ed, m we-  read,  by 
Jtiiijw  Csesar  after 
Ilia  CCmqU&*£  of  the 
y-;.  This, 

H ke  jhbfoy  Wtfc 

PJuuHms  lofcfY 

bus  IMujUU  i^oiouia. 
w tixcfc  w&y  (\£ 
tie  tlr  l%s  df 
day  cotupw?id  with 
\h*d 

$ wisa  ;Tou^ui^  ^f  nnir 

ill*; 

l^ed*triite£,  a rACB. 
of  pn'Umtofic  Ye)i^ 

riiuiv-  wfo>  loivo  toft  their  traces  along  the  fold  one  m,  tlvw;  Swiss  hotel*,  which  ->i.fe 
shares.  Xyoa  1*  the  point  wltorc  the  laka  pTOYerbially  tlie  lv»st  in  ilm  world,  The 
begins  i&  broaden.  The  tray  up  to  the  Jam  irovel^r  b*n»  got  to  be  one  id  the  states  in 
now  is  by  more  ample*  aiopes,  find  ttjw in  thU:  beautiful  land  r in  the  matter  of  lns- 
theae  ample  slopes  bask  tlio  rich  via eyard#  ury<  md&ed,  he  is  the  ruler.  Ilertv  then,  at 
of  the  canton  of  Vtui<L  The  ako re  of  &*wy  Ooeliy,  to  the  most  jphchmitmg  place,  tn  tire 
opposite; sinks1^prodnatI>*'  into  a soft  have  is*  mhlst  of  the  tinest  gardens*.  with  the  dn^t 
the  distant  out  of  which  rise  the  Of  LavmHlme  ntar  and  above  ghady 

ilocktd  vfith  glaciers,  and  the  nark  outALuo  rniublVs  sloping  to  the  waLfrb  edge,  with 
of  the  Motovt*xwering  against  the  whita  of  • the . yj  oinlvo ».  vs . Alpine  • wtorli}  bn&&. it  across 
Mont  BJarm,  looks  like  hia gigantic  shadow  tbs  toveUest  reaches  of  the 
•n\  t be  l-unlfecape.  of  the  real  king  of  mit  inten  t crviUfci*- 

A IftiW  *?ay  from  Nyon  i a the  benutiful  j tfon—the  tourist..  jfe  Jcuitiges  m Ci>ol  halls, 
villa  *vr  of  Frangius,  built  by  i wHh  sharkl*  pavements  as  rich  m f'Vmrle- 

Pri  lt'ce  Ns* kotoon . I mvr  in  a Swiss  paper  tn&gnefy  sipping  his  cotffM?.  aiid  &moking  his 
last  year  this  "mtigtitfetit  place  Mrottfoed  • .^Igtii^lux^iries  of  which  Charlemagne  awr- 
for  ^10.  It  1m  Mace,  I twiieye,  passed  out  fet  dt*eamed--~and  Storming  Ip  a foil  Mud  In 
of  the  .prince’s  hands.  The  old  uli&teati  of  the  vx^f^  .M ^lrHnm\Wtf  whose  gatu^joy- 
Praugin*,  oti  the  &$iue  estate,  dates  from  oUfihess  Hkdwl^eJ'h^|ioor  nld  ATii^oror  bcv^r 
feailit  la  its  present  form  it  was  knew.  Ah4  ^ is  fo  enj^  self’ 

built  by  a f^rtnghese  princess,  who  Jived  tb«s  by  c\;f?>p0.ris<>ii^  wo  ter  speak  ; to  think 
in  it  >>y*.r  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  of  one’s  self  wearing  bn  «?r  Unvn  thai!  QUirti** 
once  the  tcnipruary  home  of  Voltaire,  and  the  Bold ; to  think-  nf  Htranss  wdting  more 
:et  the  full  of  the  tirst  empire  King  Josrpli  people  lir  a whirl  of  pleasure  about  b 

Bonaparte  booght  the  vrstntej  ami  lived  th^tc  than  Cimricmagne  $.v«r  sitnmtoned;  by  Ms 
iPiifij  Tear?.  Our .;fiitgr*v.uig  will  gi*'n  you  ttuinjwt's  to  slay  their  fallows,  .-Surely  it 
the  iWt  i'Jt&a  of  the  modem  buiMing  . wusii’t.  in  Nerdfo  Addling,  but  rather  ir;  in- 

W^j  glide  by  the  vine-el;*!  f tUT^cce  of  La  t of  buttling  dpwn  Eomo/that 

Cdtv,  with  ito  /iugrancu  of  wtuxso  exec.Mnhl  he  made  his  mistakex  04vb— 
wine  YuBMw  isoWthoes  Htled  his  to  But  it  lint  cxaCtiy  Ml 

his  Me»ds;  Our  littiy  Meaxoer  stops  a mb-  this  is  coivnccbM  with  Lake  Lumau,  v.xevpt, 
incut  at  Roll*,  itiid  perhaps,  St  be  in  fwmvt  ^^y,‘i|ird'afeh 

ibunded  by  the  <il<l  tluk^e  Xicriogcn.  It  Pbmniciatv  kicfen^sbfla  of  the  b»>ats,  which 
vs  bet  ween  Merges  and  Lttimamft  that  we  hero  at  Onehy,  ns  at  Vcvay#  ^evin,  iw  they 
JrvjMft  Mglvf  of  Mont  lUatuy  graduuUy  )>t>ht w(i  eonih  out  uf  tho  distant  iiivxn  uf  the  stillbhi^ 
the  pv»kR  of  th»t  water,  td;  he  saUtug:  tip  ciot  bf  uncicnt  hiV 

Kidejt  tI#  <d»t  of  Utc  vriitar  bn  the  bppoaUe  toryv  Tor  wuj?  jXpot  in  Miips  rigg«d.  !)ke 
yhvrc.  Oncby^the  port  of  Lan^iwmc,  is  our  those  that  eotnmeree  &x*t  made  itsftif  toy»t, 
otixf  ^toppingphu;e,  and  I hern  uro  certainly  ] waring  its  Tyrian  purple  abonf  ?h-'  world  1 

As  1%  ruhi  Th>»y  ate  still  tlie  qtudht  gypsies  of  th^  sea, 


tew  lovelier  spots  <fa  eartlii*  As  ia  ndu  Th>»y  ute  still  tlie  qtiaiat  gypsies  of  thsf  sea, 
to  Sv.;  d-?er)tiruLon  the magni fic<:.n r ai tc  Where-  under  thblr  Mediterranean  uamc*  Of  ksebeds 
you  w^/vdd  the  wnalthy  tull^ati  of $he  had  feltmcas,  arid  thoie  is  certainly  hotliuig 

least.,  mme  /Ubhl&  or  ‘ptxkiml*  'hi ' the  way  of  craft  m picturesque; 
eojoUT»<d*>  thdW‘0-  Ids  villa  *>r  hiil  poi-  Th»*y  have  pr^rred  the  positive  poetry  of 
aeo.  thrtt.  is  the  spot  whore  yon  ore  surest  to  the  times  when  a sail  svas  called  a wing. 
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Ooo  of  them  seen  coding  tbe  lakejOne  day  ho  threw  himaelf  upon  hi*  knees 

with  a fair  bm«zO  look*  like  gome  huge  war  before  of  the  beauties  «f  Lausanne,  w ho 
.tervfowl  Aiming  i&  ita  dreamy  flight,  did  not  »eem  pleaded  with  the  ardor  af  )m 

It  ww  at  fchu  little  hotel  of  the  “Anchor  corupUumut,  and  summoned  him  to  xi*e  ibis,  t 
here  at  Oochy  that  Byron,  detained  by  had  lie  could  not—lte  W eighed  too  muck,  The 
vfeafheL  wrote  Ida  Pji*m*?r  tjf  Chilton;  and  hv5y  had  to  ring  for  a servant  to  help  the 
it  wag  at  Lausanne^  ixv  the  gfudon  of  the  ho-  great  Decline!  and  Fallor  to  his  feet  again, 
fed  named  fcf^hta,  Overlooking  the  game  Xstfmahbe  Is,  neit  to  Ctenyra*  the  largest 
spot,  that  Gihlioo  finished  his  great  history,  city  on  the  Joke,  Apart  from  that  feet  it  is 
The  wall  of  the  hotel  passes  the  site  nttgy  to  see  why  Leman  has  been  called  tf re 
<*£  the  faniiMis  stunmer-bons^  where  the  lost  Lake  of  Lousumio;  tio  city  on  its  hanks 
lines  Were  written  on  that  meteorahle  27th  seems  somneh  to  command  i&  The  town  Is 
4>f  v?  wnte*  ^between  eleven  tfdock  and  raid-  built  upon  two  or  three  bills,  at  some  fits- 
6ightr*J  (HUhoiFs  housed  ootiWitlistftfidihg.  tance  from  the  water.  A deep  ravine  tra:u& 
v,  bat  your  guide-book  may  nay,  is  m>  Ion-  through  tti>;  city.  but  can  hardly  be  suid  be 
gor  standing  in  Lktiaanocv  It  is  a curious  divide  it,  for  a tWQ**uxry  bridge  connects 
feet  that  the  Swiss  girl  whom:  Oil bbtm7»  fe~  the  principal  kill*,  and  you  can  not  see 
ther  wmtid  not  let  him  marry  tvaa  afterward  any  hp  hill eor  down,  that  is  not  cov- 

Jke  mi/fher  df  Madame  Va  Btml.  She  v*m  ered  with  houses.  Tlt^  ol*3  cathednil  i^  tbe 
^ JMjid^m.ok«ll6  Sufcanti#  Cnrchodf  daughter  principal  ftbbW  pU^e  of  Lansattm  It  vas 
ofaeomitry  elevgymaafe  tbo  neighborhood  hero  tliut  fiver  thx^e  hn^dred  years  ago  the 
of  Lamnuide,  4 Ttda&rkfrkly  bewtifcifdl  and  grs&t  dken^lou  was  iheki  in  which  fJalvm, 
^ec^mplfebeii  yonug  lady*  ^^  ^UiiyiwA  m feai^V’&bd  Vtfet  fdok  .^  which  rte 
Madame  pecker  yrm  nvt  tnHvbilhy  of  her  suited  in  the  seputatkai  cd  the  country  <4 
high  piac#  at  the  thoe  wfe^ufeer  bustnmd  &L  Vainl  from  the  Homan  Church,  void  in  throw-, 
rented  not  ^niy  Frehcii  rhiouct^,  but  I^smce  ing  off  It#  allegiance  Us  the  Houso  nf  Savoy. 
Itself  0it>bbu  spent  » great  alfere  of  his  Between  Laasamve  and  %vay  ate  the  rick- 
life  ip  Lftfc#&mi<v  mingling  fiwly  In  the  cat  vnieyards  <?f  Switrerltthd  Verity  is  al- 
Inghiy  cuiti vntad  *>eiety  for  whfeb  that  city  most  uni  vexraJJ.y  considered  the  pleasmitest 
vraa  eo  eotekrated  lulhe  hist  ceuttiry.  To-  town  on  the  lake*  Summer  or  muter,  th^  ^li- 
ward  the  close  of  his  career  good  Jiving  and  m&fe  m mdter  there  and  at  Montmix  than 
the  cktit^Tdinary  heal thfulimss  of  the  cife  1 1t  H* Gpaev  a.  The  harsh  xuotth  w ind, 
mate  nxarle  kua  vvcry  st/>nt  Thm,  howey&r,  doas  not  lacerate  tte  nerves  of  the 

diil  hot  prevent  him  from  mamtaimng  Ids  invalid  in  ihetw  slfelt^red  spots.  The  vast., 
reputation  for  exoensiva  politenr^  to  ladies  liofcele  &re  filled  with  winter  boarders,  at 
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winter  prices,  which  are  about  half  those  chestnuts  supposed  to  bo  the  original  of 
of  what  is  called  the  “grand  season.”  At  Rousseau's  Bosquet  of  Julia,  wealth  and  sen- 
Vevay  you  are  in  the  centre  of  the  wine  in-  tixnent  have  built  the  beautiful  chateau  of 
terest  of  the  canton  of  Vau<L  Here,  twice  Crdtes,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a fairer 
or  thrice  in  a generation,  the  great  festival  scene  than  that  of  this  fanciful  little  castle 
of  the  vine  - dressers  takes  place.  A time  in  the  midst  of  its  steep  vineyards.  Not 
of  general  peace  and  plenty  is  chosen,  and  very  far  from  here,  surrounded  by  a fine  or- 
fifty  thousand  people  assemble  to  witness  or  chanl,  is  the  place  where  Rousseau’s  Ma- 
mingle  in  the  processions.  Bacchus  figures  dame  De  Ware  ns  was  born.  It  is  not  well, 
largely  in  the  scene,  and  the  festivals  themr  however,  to  go  fo  Clarens  in  midsummer 
selves  (being  of  unknown  antiquity)  have  and  read  Byron's  famous  lines, 
descended,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  from  the 

Homans,  among  whom  the  wines  of  this  Mb-  “ ^ 

...7  . . . — Thine  mr  w the  young  brent n 01  passionate  thought  x 

tnct  were  highly  prized.  At  Vevay  you  come  Thy  ^ tAko  foot  idV0^  et(Xf 

in  sight  of  the  whole  enchanted  land  of  Rous- 
seau— the  scene  of  the  XourdU  Hfhmc — for  the  village  is,  at  least  in  that  season,  too 
Clarens,  Montreux,  Chillon,  Vilfemmve,  the  warm  and  dusty  for  any  sentiments  but  those 
river  Rhone  entering  the  lake,. the  rocks  of  of  weariness  and  thirst. 

Meiilme,  the  Dent  da  Midi,  the  high  Alps,  What  Montreux  has  to  offer  of  most  pic- 
and  all.  The  vine-clad  heights  above  the  turesque  are  its  old  parish  church  and  the 
lake  are  now  hemmed  in  by  woodlands  and  invalids  who  haunt  its  hotels  and  penman*, 
abrupt  rocks.  About  Vernex  and  Montreux  and  pursue  their  lost  health  through  its 
the  climate  is  so  mild  that  the  pomegranate,  grimy  streets  and  up  its  weary  heights, 
myrtle,  and  rose-laurel  blossom  in  the  open  The  parish  church  is  an  ivy-clad  old  pile, 
air.  Above  Clarens,  beside  the  clump  of  surrounded  by  superb  walnut- trees,  and 
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into  a vast  conspiracy  to  poison  all  the  pub- 
lic form  tains  in  Europe.  But  you  are  im- 
patient: to  stand  beside  the  pillar  to  which 
Bonnivard  was  chained,  and  to  see  with  your 
nwu  eyes  the  traces  left  by  his  feet  in  the 
solid  rock  as  he  walked  for  years  about  the 
pillars  base.  So  you  pass  through  the  suc- 
cession of  subterranean  chambers  to  the  last 
and  largest  of  them.  There,  through  the 
perpetual  gloom,  the  thin  lances  of  the  aft- 
ernoon sun  have  found  entrance  by  way  of 
the  narrow  loop-holes,  intended  probably 
for  the  defensive  arrows  of  the  medieval 
cross-bowmen-  A solitary  ray  of  green  re- 
flection from  the  lake  without  just  touches 
the  rusty’  iron  ring  high  upon  the  pillar  to 
which  the  prisoner  was  chained,  and  you 
trace  upon  the  pavement  the  uneven  circu- 
lar pathway,  the  foot-marks  which,  accord- 
ing to  Byron,  u appeal  from  tyranny  to  God.” 
The  poet  himself  lias  left  his  name  upon  the 
column.  This  name,  too,  has  a cloud  of 
witnesses;  for  the  column  is  covered  with 
a part  of  that  great  galaxy,  that  milk- 
aoppy-way  of  unknown  autographs,  extend- 
ing from  our  home  board  fences  to  the  Pyr- 
amid*. The  Puck  of  modern  travel  now 
puts  this  sort  of  autographic  girdle  about 
the  earth  in  forty  days. 

Byron  himself  confesses  that,  lie  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  about  the  history  of  Bonnivard 
when  he  wrote  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon . His 
brdship  certainly  could  not  have  kept  his 
story  about  the  pillar  and  got  farther  away 
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from  the  facts.  V ery  little  is  known  ,i n deed . 
of  the  personal  history  of  the  strong-willed 
yet  modest  old  patriot ; but  if  he  had  any 
brothers,  they  did  not  share  his  imprison- 
ment with  him,  as  they  are  made  to  do  in 
the  poem.  Bonnivard  has  left  an  account  of 
the  struggles  of  Geneva  with  the  tyranny 
and  ul  traiuou  tan  ism  of  his  time  in  his  Chro- 
nique*  de  Geneve;  but  you  may  search  it  all 
through  for  any  further  mention  of  his  suf- 
ferings than  I shall  quote  for  you  presently 
in  his  own  quaint,  strong  French. 

Francois  Bonnivard  was  born  of  a noble 
family  at  Seys&cl,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  in  1493.  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
uncle,  the  Prior  of  St.  Victor,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded at  the  extensiv  e priory  of  that  name, 
which  used  to  stand  just  outside  the  old 
walls  of  Geneva,  on  the  high  land  where  the 
modern  visitor  now  sees  the  golden  dome  of 
the  Russian  Church.  Though  against  his 
interest  as  prior,  and  agaiust  liis  class  as  a 
noble,  he  early  took  sides  with  the  Gene- 
vese in  their  struggles  with  the  abuses  of 
the  Church  and  with  the  tyranny  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  Bonivi  vard  w as  but  twenty- 
six  years  old  when  first  imprisoned  by  this 
latter  implacable  enemy  of  his  adopted  city. 
For  nearly  two  years  he  was  kept  in  the 
castle  of  Oroide  on  a charge  extorted  by  tor- 
tnre  from  a citizen  of  Geneva.  He  was  only 
the  more  earnest  for  liberty  and  the  Refor- 
mation after  this  act  of  oppression.  Nearly 
ten  years  afterward  Bonnivard  desired  to  go 
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and  visit  his  aged  mother  at  Scyasel,  and 
the  duke,  hearing  of  his  design,  sent  him  a 
eafe-couduot.  His  mother  was  more  aston- 
ished and  alarmed  than  rejoiced  to  see  him, 
and  she  was  not  long  in  convincing  him  of 
the  danger  he  was  exposing  himself  to,  Bou- 
rn vard  started  for  the  north  of  the  conn  try 
of  Valid,  and  still  armed  with  his  safe-eon- 
duct,  arrived  at  Moudon.  His  reception  from 
the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  gave  no  suspicion 
of  the  treason  plotting  against  him.  ,f  He 
gave  me  such  good  cheer, writes  Bonnivard 
himself,  “ that  I resolved  to  return  to  Lau- 
sanne. Bellegaxde  gave  me  one  of  his  own 
servants  on  horseback  to  accompauy  me,  but 
when  we  had  reached  St.  Catherine,  on  the 
Jorat,  the  commandant  of  the  Castle  of  C bil- 
lon, Measire  Antoine  dc  Beaufort,  with  cer- 
tain others,  came  out  of  the  wood,  where 
they  had  been  in  ambush,  and  confronted 
me,  I was  riding  at  the  time  on  a mule, 
while  my  guide  was  upon  n powerful  work- 
horse. * Spur  on/  I cried  to  him,  ‘ spur  on!’ 
and  I used  my  spurs  while  putting  my  hand 
to  my  sword.  But  my  guide,  instead  of  lead- 
ing on,  turned  his  horse,  rushed  upon  me, 
and  using  the  knife  which  he  had  had  in 


readiness,  cut  the  belt  of  my  sword.  Upon 
this  these  honest  people  fell  upon  me  in  a 
body,  and  made  me  the  duke’s  prisoner,  and 
notwithstanding  the  safe-conduct  which  I 
showed  them,  they  bore  me  away,  securely 
bound,  to  C hi  lion,  where  I tvas  forced,  with- 
out. other  help  than  God’s,  to  endure  my  sec- 
ond passion.” 

For  the  first  two  years  of  his  captivity  the 
prisoner  seems  to  have  been  treated  well,  as 
he  was  assigned  a comfortable  apartment, 
near  to  that  of  the  commandant,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  win  Bonnivard  back  to  the  cause 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  the  duke  him- 
self having  made  a visit  to  Chillon,  there 
was  that  added  to  the  wrong  of  the  unfortu- 
nate prior  w hich  will  make  him  live  forever 
in  the  romantic  interest  of  the  world.  44  For 


4 4<I1  me  fit  grosae  chdre,  puis  je  reaoltiH  de  mf<?n  re- 
tourner  A Laueane.  Bellegarde  me  donim  tm  gien 
eervUenr  a eheval  pour  ra’accompagwer,  mate  quand 
nou*  fumes  A Ste-Cathcrine,  sur  le  Jorat,  void  te  enpi- 
taine  An  chateau  de  Chillon,  Mesaire  Antoine  de  Beau- 
fort. Icq u el  avec  qmdqtiea  conipagoonH  eort  des  hoia  ou 
il  etait  emfauclte  <fc  m 'arrive  min.  Je  chevauchnia  lore 
sur  one  mule  & mon  guide  ear  un  puisaant  courtatn 
[archaic  for  chev&l  de  labor],  * Piques  P lui  die-te. 
4 plquezP  Et  moi-roemc  je  piqunte  en  mettant  la  main 
& rapee.  Mate  moo  guide,  au  lieu  de  plquer  un  uvaot, 
ion  nm  son  cheval,  me  wtuta  atie,  & jouant  du  coutd 
quit  avail  tout  prut,  fl  me  cotipit  la  celntun*  de  mon 
opee.  8nr  ce*  ce«  houncteft  gona  tomhent  to iip  but 
mol,  me  font  prteounicr  de  la  part  de  Monsieur  ("the 
Duke  of  Savoy],  & quelque  aauf-conduit  que  je  lenr 
montrnesc,  ite  m'emmdneut  lie  & garrotte  i\  Chillon, 
ou  jt*  devais  aan»  autre  eecouw  que  Dieu  snbir  nm  se- 
cond? passion,”  . 
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after  his  departure,”  says  Bonnivard,  in  the 
only  half  dozen  lines  he  has  left  about  his 
priso|  life,  u the  commandant  threw  me  into 
a crypt  lower  than  the  level  of  the  lake, 
where  I staid  four  years.  I do  not  know 
if  he  acted  by  the  duke's  orders  or  of  his 
own  accord.  Bat*  I know  very  well  that 
after  that  I had  such  good  leisure  for  walk- 
ing that  I wore  a path  into  the  rocky  floor, 
as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a hammer.” 
Thus  Bonnivard  passed  six  years  in  Chi  lion, 
four  of  them  chained  to  the  pillar. 

Meantime  the  people  of  Geneva  had  not 
forgotten  the  heroic  prior.  After  the  con- 
quest  of  the  country  of  Valid  by  Berne,  an 
attack  upon  Chillon  was  concerted.  The 
flower  of  the  Genevese  youth  set.  sail  with  a 
small  fleet,  and  the  people  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  as  the  vessels  went  by,  shouted, 
44 Save  the  captives!”  At  a signal  the  at- 
tack was  begun  by  the  Bernese  on  land  and 
the  Geaevcee  on  water.  The  commandant 
of  the  castle  at  last  offered  to  surrender,  and 
while  the  parley  was  going  on  he  put  his 
family  and  servants  on  board  his  galley,  the 
swiftest  on  the  lake,  and  sailed  quickly  away 
for  the  coast  of  Savoy,  reaching  it  in  safety 
notwithstanding  the  pursuit  of  the  Gene- 
vese. It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  cap- 
tives bad  been  taken  away  by  the  fugitives, 
hut  the  next  day,  when  the  allies  took  pos- 


session of  Chillon,  they  found  Bonnivard  and 
six  other  Genevese  prisoners. 

“ Bonnivard,  you  are  free !” 

u And  Geneva  ?” 

u Free,  too.” 

This  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first 
dialogue  held  with  the  patriot.  Wheu  he 
returned  to  Geneva  he  found  the  city  indeed 
free,  bat  his  priory  and  his  castle  outside 
the  walls  razed  to  the  ground.  He  lived 
afterward  as  the  pensioner  of  the  city,  was  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Council,  and  rendered 
other  important  services  to  the  little  state ; 
but  his  temper,  like  that  of  most  reformers, 
was  not  the  pleasantest  one  to  live  with. 
He  did  not  always  get  along  smoothly  with 
the  early  rigid  fathers  of  the  information. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have 
contracted  a habit  of  marrying  elderly  la- 
dies, and  he  lived  long  enough  to  marry  four 
times.  Still  he  died  a natural  death  in  the 
autumn  of  1570,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
years,  leaving  his  books  to  his  adopted  city, 
and  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent public  library  of  Geneva. 

There  are  not  many  of  what  the  tourist 
understands  by  show-places  on  the  southern 
or  Savoyard  shore  between  Chillon  and  Ge- 
neva. The  lake,  indeed,  has  for  hundreds  of 
ye i.i r»  divided  two  very  opposite  civilizations 
-—Calvin  on  one  side,  and  Saint  Francis  of 
Sales  on  the  other.  This  latter  has  walked 
a missionary  over  much  of  the  rugged  Savoy 
border,  and  the  blight  of  centuries  of  bad 
government  and  blind  following  of  bis  tench- 


• “MUfia  je  said  bleu  qae  j’eus  afore  tl  bon  loyair  de 
me  pourmener  qae  fempreignis  cn  la  roche  qui  cst  ie 
furmnent  de  ct*n*  un  vioimct,  conune  el  on  feuet  (ait 
a\ec  aiig  m artel" 
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inge  ptii!  re&?fr & Upon  the  land  mui  people,  j French  hare  said  i:/aire  jRipaiIkC?jit8th&tifcy 
0 u mtr  way  down  the  lake  wo  shall  tlti^  daT;  hint  m the  carousals  of  these 

come  to  a region  of  mountains  and  prech  jolly  seven  mrp  bhve  become  trnmorral> 
pices  ; we  shall  pass  the  ceWxr»tfe(l  rocka  of  A crisis  Th  the  Chttrc&t,  &ad  the  Council  of 
Aleijlbrie*  the  solitary  ami  sterile  retreat . Baste  'coifed  the  good  duke;  atvny  to  be  Pope 
whence  Eousaeaifa  sentimental  Sfc.  l*rmx  for  adeeadc if  but  then  tb&mitfority  ofChri#- 
write®  so  despondently  to  Julie,  urid  war*  tians  were  rather  more  inclined  to  Pop*; 
whoso  base  tfyron  nod  Shelley  would  lj$ve  Nicholas  V,f  and  AinadcHw  resigned  in  his. 
jeff  wilder  bin>e«  if  a *ud<h>n  imky  wind  hud  f^VbivTakiiJg  back  to  Pdpailfe  XVv  dignity  of 
utft  hhvWn  tbafoboat  ashbvt'-  Then,  as  we  ca'rt'iiij^l^Aiiit  povrer  over  fchfc 
appro^ir^vian;  We  ywm  Hgmn  Tic*  vino^-iad  of  (>m*eya  and  Lausanne  XT*  emus  are  mm 
slope?*,  ami  ^ gtwfcli  of  chostnvits  which  used  a f hwfobwfc  and  • bo^tm*.  HAtum, 
uj  otu\ a>f  the  truest  ip  the  woyftl.  ton;  has  done  her  shar*  iu  ^haLby  tmr- 

The  0tfti "-nt  FUfeut, iit  feet,  is  di  vided  i*v  iegtjut*  of Iferthry,  There  K howevssr, . eomc- 
f.'v^  rr>  i t^^hesumfe  ami  its  rmnertii  springs  thing  fwithetie  «er^h  in  the  irony  of  the; rank 
XhoHe  I Ailer ' 'hav^'^f  -lato  ;y  tht-  vegetatiqu  with  which  she  hua  ovemm  the 

crowded  dLcorafert  iuiii; dofKi&ftiieocA*  of  r>.  park,  whoso  sev£n.£on verging  avenues  o m e 
ftt*ki«*uabfe  watering-place  about  the  little  ended  fach'Jh  *•  view  of  u tow  n or  village 
fcotVtu.  .y w T.yVsV  . ^ Tlitmoh  j*  tta  largest  t»f  the  S^Viijaid 

Uel^^iijEri^n  mii  Thphhn  Wff  jwh*  the  take  oilier  That  fo  ndf  Hayfug  it  is  very 
rein*  of  Rlpa-dia,  a reheat  hid  If.  by  Luke  largo  or  pn»Hporoii8f  for  it  contain*  tc*a  tbsm 
YIIL  iitJi&Lxftf*  Ift*  l$v*  thousand  hsfca  bjiatt  tis,  fdid  flTey  lead  a 

mured.  him  ' ' Soh noon w hether  *tepy  of  life.  It  i«  a very  andenf 

of  ilia  wisdom  w a nip\t}t%  of  town,  once  the  residopco  pf  the  dufeia ;’wf 

the  laxuriomtiestti  df jhvs  W&: ^ ^ hk^  SKvw^Micl  ^eJd  ih*vfenipse 

fury  doea  not  record. ' Hi®  llevmitage  enn-  u»rc  Hdow.c.  TUut  three  hundred  yenff? 

^Lled  <if  ee-  eri  .apartment*,  C/wdi  Imvtrig  ago  ; hut  the  apv>t  an  vpeh  pkee,  af* 

gafileru  and  a^fn^hJwdAfad  trtwert  fex  wfiwi  fording  a hue  vfew  n>f ' t-ha  •lafck,*-  lier# ' ;ai‘  Jte 
the  vtuko  reiired  in»m  the  worht'iio  took  h le  widest,  as  hus  hcen  said  %foro.  It  is  on 
sir  wi&s  cotibiselors  with  Uh«.  They  wore  this  <jntet ' Savoyard  kliore,  -turnt  of  which 
all  widowers^  -and.  >ho  *dy]o  r^f  their  llvlug  <v*<  have  now  llrufc  the  shocessful 

bi^  been  embaliiied  in  a pii nf  t he  IVeu ch  fl^lj j eg  jg  dope.  More  *h*uiy  and  solitaiy 
hmgtutge.  For  four  1 Mind  red  year#,  W sig-  than  ftte  Swfe*  h^t)k?  >t  is  more  favorable  to 
nity  the  exact,  oppowjtu  of  asceticism,  the  UpaVm;  Them  tue  ^hl  to  he  tw rntp-m* 
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lit  of  its  thirty^  this  fish  is  served  he  is  paraded  in  all  his 
iug  to  ray  an-  superb  proportions  around  the  dining-room 
so  rocky  as  to  by  a white-gloved  waiter,  in  a sort  of  glori- 
meets  for  their  fled  triumph  of  sauce  and  silver,  in  the  gen- 
>t  so  well  stock-  teel  lull  between  the  soup  and  the  first  wine, 
le  Swiss  lakes.  We  have  reached  the  narrow  end  of  the 
50  out  in  their  lake  again  before  we  come  to  the  Villa  Dio- 
erally  gone  all  dati,  to  which  Byron  exiled  himself  direet- 
of  the  Swiss  ly  after  his  separation  from  his  wife.  The 
patient  people  house  stands  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  slop- 
reds  of  them  in  ing  to  the  water.  Here,  in  a little  room 
ding  their  lines  from  which  the  poet  could  see  neither  Mont 
ill  hours  of  the  Blanc  nor  the  lake,  he  wrote  Manfred  and 
r yet  seen  them  the  third  canto  of  Ckilde  Harold.  Further 
leneva,  at  least  down  toward  Geneva — in  the  Eaux  Vives 
costly  supplied  suburb  of  the  city,  in  point  of  fact — we  pass 
bich  is  nearest  the  country-seat  of  Merle  d*Aubign6,  recent- 
e,  a species  pe-  ly  dead,  in  a low,  shady,  many- windowed 
ro  other  of  the  wing  of  this  house  the  History  of  the  Reforma- 
icst  met  on  the  tion  was  written.  And  now  the  sullen  Jura, 
it  kind  of  ealm-  crowding  the  valley  of  Leman  into  its  nar- 
; weighing  oft-  rowest  limits,  frowns  across  it  at  the  Balfeve 
a,  which  some-  and  the  Voirons ; and  the  two  shores  are  knit 
ho  Beau-Rivage  toget  her  by  tho  fair  metropolis  of  them  both, 
On  days  when  ; and  so  the  lake  and  our  journey  end. 
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Av  organ-grinder*  meagre  and  sorrowful* 

Stops  lo  the  non  In  the  street  below ; 

The  ragged  atreet  children  come  trooping  about  him, 
Crowding  and  eager  and  glad,  I bnow* 

Their  bright  eyes  peering  through  tangled  tresses 
With  childish  wonder  and  happy  trost: 

Even  the  hoys  atare,  quiet  a moment* 

Scraping  their  toes  through  the  tawny  dust 

But  the  organ-grinder  is  bent  and  weary; 

Nothing  is  new  to  him  under  the  sun; 

The  tinkling  notes  of  the  old*  old  music 
Mean  scanty  cruets  when  the  day  la  done, 

A walu  may  come*  or  an  Ave  Marla; 

The  children  may  listen  or  run  away ; 

The  organ-grinder  la  old  aud  weary, 

And  he  turns  this  handle  the  livelong  day. 

What  ia  he  thinking,  oar  tired  brother  ? 

What  do  these  sorrowful  gray  eyes  see? 

Vacantly  gating— at.  nothing  about  him— 

Ts  he  looking  in  faces  that  used  to  be? 
is  he  thinking  of  old,  old  times  and  people. 

Of  days  when  the  sun  In  truth  was  bright* 

When  the  sweet  winds  blew  to  him  perfumed  fancies* 
And  sunset  castles  rose  fair  in  his  sight? 


I>oe«  he  hear,  instead  of  the  old*  old  music 
Hie  brown,  stiff  Angers  are  grinding  out, 

The  dear  wife’s  laugh  in  the  pleasant  twilight, 
And  the  baby’s  step  and  tiny  shout? 

Does  be  feel  tbe  pressure  of  loving  Angers— 
Deadly  chill  when  l*e  touched  them  last  J— 
Biding  tbe  troubled  dream  of  the  present 
In  the  gracious  glow  from  the  real  past  ? 

Our  worn-out  brother!  He  Is  only  weary; 

No  fairy  dreams  are  kissing  his  eyas; 

Hie  life  is  Bordld  and  narrow  and  sorrowful: 

The  pennies  fall  rarely— for  this  he  sighs. 

No  lovely  phantoms  are  floating  about  him; 

No  echoes  are  sounding  within  bis  breast 
From  tbe  voice  divine-  of  that  love  supernal 
Which  shall  surely  somewhere  give  him  rest 

And  the  brulsM  spirit  Is  mate  with  the  body: 

He  will  hear  with  a stare  that  God  ia  good. 
Silently  add  to  the  store  of  bis  pennies. 

And  brighten  his  desolate  solitude. 

Stifle  the  Pharisee  pity  that  rises! 

Who  links  the  merciless  chain  of  fate? 
Through  what  dim  cycles  slow  gather  its  atoms? 
In  what  fine  junctions— while  we  wait? 
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NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

By  CHARLES  NORDHOFF. 


n. -MENPOCJNO  AND  CIXAH  LAKE.  > 
rtOME  of  the  most  picturesque  country  ^ 
rn  California  lies  on  or  i fear  the  coast  _ : 
nor tli  of  Francisco.  The  coast.  conn- 
Marin,  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Hum- 
M(tt>  Klamath,  and  Pol  Norte,  are  the 
tad# t visited  by  strangers,  and  yet,  with 
Napi#*  L;du\  and  Trinity,  they  make  up 
& region  which  contains  a very  great. 
-I**!  :>f  wild  ami  fine  scenery,  and  which 
with  gtwnc,  ami  shows  to  the 
iriTider  nu*uy  varieties  of  life  and  wv^ 
era!  of  the  peculiar  industries  of  Califor- 
nia. Those  who  have  passed  through  the 
lovely  Napa  Valley,  hy  way  of  Calistoga,  to 
the  Geysers,  or  who  have  visited  the  same 
place  by  way  of  Healdsbnrg  and  the  pretty 
Russian  River  Valley,  have  no  more  than  a 
faint  idea  of  what  a tourist  may  see  and  en- 
joy who  will  devote  two  weeks  to  a journey 
along  the  sea-const  of  Marin  and  Mendocino 
counties,  returning  by  way  of  Clear  Lake — 


a fine  sheet  of  water,  whoso  borders  contain 
some  remarkable  volcanic  features. 

The  northern  coast  counties  are  made  up 
largely  of  mountains,  but  imbosomed  in 
these  lie  many  charming  little,  and  several 
quite  spacious,  valleys,  in  which  you  are  sur- 
prised to  find  a multitude  of  farmers  living, 
isolated  from  the  world,  that  life  of  careless 
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aud  easy  prosperity  which  is  the  lot  of  farm- 
ers in  the  fat  valleys  of  California. 

In  such  a journey  the  traveler  will  see  the 
famous  redwood  forests  of  this  State,  whose 
trees  are  unequaled  in  size  except  by  the 
gigantic  sequoias ; he  will  see  those  dairy- 
farms  of  Marin  County,  whose  butter  sup- 
plies not  only  this  Western  doast,  but  is  sent 
East,  and  competes  in  the  markets  of  New 
York  and  Boston  with  the  product  of  East- 
ern dairies,  while,  sealed  hermetically  in 
glass  jars,  it  is  transported  to  the  most  dis- 
tant military  posts,  and  used  on  long  sea- 
voyages,  keeping  sweet  in  any  climate  for 
at  least  a year;  he  will  see,  in  Mendocino 
County,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  coasts 
in  the  world,  eaten  by  the  ocean  into  the 
most  singular  and  fantastic  shapes ; and  on 
this  coast  saw-mills  and  logging  camps, 
where  the  immense  redwood  forests  are  re- 
duced to  useful  lumber  with  a prodigious 
waste  of  wood.  He  will  see,  besides  the 
larger  Napa,  Petaluma,  Bereyessa,  and  Rus- 
sian River  valleys,  which  are  already  con- 
nected by  railroad  with  San  Francisco,  a 
number  of  quiet,  sunny  little  vales,  some  of 
them  undisco verable  on  the  map,  nestled 
among  the  mountains,  unconnected  as  yet 
with  the  world  either  by  railroad  or  tele- 
graph, but  fertile,  rich  in  cattle,  sheep,  and 
grain,  where  live  a people  peculiarly  Cali- 
fornian in  their  habits,  language,  and  cus- 
toms, great  horsemen,  famous  rifle-shots, 
keen  fishermen,  for  the  mountains  abound  in 
deer  and  bear,  and  the  streams  are  alive 
with  trout.  He  may  see  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion— one  of  the  most  curious  examples  of 
mismanaged  philanthropy  which  our  gov- 
ernment can  show.  And  finally,  the  trav- 
eler will  come  to,  and,  if  he  is  wise,  spend 
some  days  on,  Clear  Lake — a strikingly  love- 
ly piece  of  water,  which  would  be  famous  if 
it  were  not  American. 

For  such  a journey  one  needs  a heavy  pair 
of  colored  blankets  and  an  overcoat  rolled 
up  together,  and  a leather  bag  or  valise  to 
contain  the  necessary  change  of  clothing. 
A couple  of  rough  crash  towels  and  a piece 
of  soap  also  should  be  put  into  the  bag;  for 
you  may  want  to  camp  out,  and  you  may 
not  always  find  any  but  the  publio  towel  at 
the  inn  where  you  dine  or  sleep.  Traveling 
in  spring,  summer,  or  fall,  you  need  no  um- 
brella or  other  protection  against  rain,  and 
may  confidently  reckon  on  uninterrupted 
fine  weather.  The  coast  is  always  cool. 
The  interior  valleys  are  warm,  and  even 
hot,  during  the  summer,  and  yet  the  dry 
heat  does  not  exhaust  or  distress  one,  and 
cool  nights  refresh  yon.  In  the  valleys  and 
on  much-traveled  roads  there  is  a good  deal 
of  dust,  but  it  is,  as  they  say,  “ clean  dirt,” 
and  there  is  water  enough  in  the  country  to 
wash  it  off.  You  need  not  ride  on  horse- 
back unless  yon  penetrate  into  Humboldt 
County,  which  has  as  yet  but  few  miles  of 


wagon-road.  In  Mendocino,  Lake,  and  Ma- 
rin the  roads  are  excellent,  and  either  a pub- 
lio stage,  or,  what  is  pleasanter  and  but  lit- 
tle dearer,  a private  team  with  a driver 
familiar  with  the  country,  is  always  obtain- 
able. In  such  a journey  one  element  of 
pleasure  is  its  somewhat  hap-hazard  nature. 
You  do  not  travel  over  beaten  ground  and 
on  routes  laid  out  for  you ; you  do  not  know 
beforehand  what  you  are  to  see,  nor  even 
how  you  are  to  see  it ; you  may  sleep  in  a 
house  to-day,  in  the  woods  to-morrow,  and 
in  a sail-boat  the  day  after;  you  dine  one 
day  in  a logging  camp,  and  another  in  a 
farm-house.  With  the  barometer  at  “set 
fair,”  and  in  a country  where  every  body  is 
civil  and  obliging,  and  where  all  you  see  is 
novel  to  an  Eastern  person,  the  sense  of  ad- 
venture adds  a keen  zest  to  a journey  which 
is  in  itself  not  only  amusing  and  healthful, 
but  instructive.  • 

Marin  County,  which  lies  across  the  bay 
from  San  Francisco,  and  of  which  the  pretty 
village  of  Sau  Rafael  is  the  county  town,  con- 
tains the  most  productive  dairy-farms  in  the 
State.  When  one  has  long  read  of  California 
as  a dry  State,  he  wonders  to  find  that  it  pro- 
duces butter  at  all;  and  still  more  to  dis- 
cover that  the  dairy  business  is  extensive 
and  profitable  enough — with  butter  at  thir- 
ty-five cents  a pound  at  the  dairy — to  war- 
rant the  employment  of  several  millions  of 
capital,  and  to  enable  the  dairy-men  to  send 
their  product  to  New  York  and  Boston  for 
sale.  Marin  County  offers  some  important 
advantages  to  the  dairy-farmer.  The  sea  fogs 
which  it  receives  cause  abundant  springs  of 
excellent  soft  water,  and  also  keep  the  grass 
green  through  the  summer  and  fall  in  the 
gulches  and  ravines.  Vicinity  to  the  ocean 
also  gives  this  region  a very  equal  climate. 
It  is  never  cold  in  winter  nor  hot  in  summer. 
In  the  milk-houses  I saw  usually  a stove,  but 
it  was  used  mainly  to  dry  the  milk-room  aft- 
er very  heavy  fogs  or  continued  rains ; and 
in  the  height  of  summer  the  mercury  marks 
at  most  sixty-seven  degrees,  and  the  milk 
keeps  sweet  without  artificial  aids  for  thir- 
ty-six honrs.  The  cows  require  no  sheds 
nor  any  store  of  food,  though  the  best  dairy- 
men, I noticed,  raised  beets,  but  more,  they 
told  me,  to  feed  to  their  pigs  than  for  the 
cows.  These  creatures  provide  for  them- 
selves the  year  round  in  the  open  fields; 
but  care  is  taken,  by  opening  springs  and 
leading  water  in  iron  pipes,  to  provide  an 
abundance  of  this  for  them. 

The  county  is  full  of  dairy-farms ; and  as 
this  business  requires  rather  more  and  bet- 
ter buildings  than  wheat,  cattle,  or  sheep 
farming,  as  well  as  more  fences,  this  gives 
the  country  a neater  and  thriftier  appear- 
ance than  is  usual  among  farming  communi- 
ties in  this  State.  The  butter-maker  must 
have  good  buildings,  and  he  must  keep  them 
in  the  best  order. 
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But  besides  these  smaller  dairy-farms, 
Marin  County  contains  some  large  “ butter 
ranchos,”  as  they  are  called,  which  are  a 
great  curiosity  in  their  way.  The  Califor- 
nians, who  have  a singular  genius  for  doing 
things  on  a large  scale  which  in  other  States 
are  done  by  retail,  have  managed  to  conduct 
even  dairying  in  this  way,  and  have  known 
how  to  “ organize”  the  making  of  butter  in 
a way  which  would  surprise  an  Orange  Coun- 
ty fanner.  Here,  for  instance — and  to  take 
the  most  successful  and  complete  of  these 
experiments — is  the  rancho  of  Mr.  Charles 
Webb  Howard,  on  which  I had  the  curios- 
ity to  spend  a couple  of  days.  It  contains 
18,000  acres  of  land  well  fitted  for  dairy  pur- 
poses. On  this  he  has  at  this  time  nine  sep- 
arate farms,  occupied  by  nine  tenants  en- 
gaged in  making  butter.  To  rent  the  farms 
outright  would  not  do,  because  the  tenants 
would  put  up  poor  improvements,  and  would 
need,  even  then,  more  capital  than  tenant- 
farmers  usually  have.  Mr.  Howard,  there- 
fore, contrived  a scheme  which  seems  to 
work  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned,  and 
which  appears  to  me  extremely  ingenious. 
He  fences  the  farm,  making  proper  subdi- 
visions of  large  fields ; he  opens  springs,  and- 
leads  water  through  iron  pipes  to  the  proper 
places,  and  also  to  the  dwelling,  milk-house, 
and  corral.  He  builds  the  houses,  which  con- 
sist of  a substantial  dwelling,  twenty-eight 
by  thirty-two  feet,  a story  and  a half  high, 
and  containing  nine  rooms,  all  iathed  and 
plastered ; a thoroughly  well-arranged  milk- 
house,  twenty-five  by  fifty  feet,  having  a 
milk-room  in  the  centre  twenty-five  feet 
square,  with  a churning -room,  store-room, 
wash-room,  etc. ; a barn,  forty  by  fifty  feet, 
to  contain  hay  for  the  farm  horses ; also  a 
calf-shed,  a corral  or  inclosure  for  the  cows, 
a well-arranged  pig-pen  ; and  all  these  build- 
ings are  put  up  in  the  best  manner,  well-paint- 
ed, and  neat.  The  tenant  receives  from  the 
proprietor  all  this,  the  land,  and  cows  to  stock 
it.  He  furnishes,  on  his  part,  all  the  dairy 
utensils,  the  needed  horses  and  wagons,  the 
furniture  for  the  house,  the  farm  implements, 
and  the  necessary  labor.  The  tenant  pays 
to  the  owner  twenty-seven  dollars  and  a 
half  per  annum  for  each  cow,  and  agrees  to 
take  the  best  care  of  the  stock  and  of  all 
parts  of  the  farm,  to  make  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, and  to  raise  for  the  owner  annually 
one-fifth  as  many  calves  as  he  keeps  cows, 
the  remainder  of  the  calves  being  killed  and 
fed  to  the  pigs.  He  agrees  also  to  sell  noth- 
ing bnt  butter  and  hogs  from  the  farm,  the 
hogs  being  entirely  the  tenant’s  property. 

Under  this  system  1520  cows  are  now 
kept  on  nine  separate  farms  on  this  estate, 
the  largest  number  kept  by  one  man  being 
225,  and  the  smallest  115.  Mr.  Howard  has 
been  for  years  improving  his  herd ; he  pre- 
fers short-horns,  and  he  saves  every  year  the 
calves  from  the  best  milkers  in  all  his  herd, 


using  also  bulls  from  good  milking  strains. 
I was  told  that  the  average  product  of  but- 
ter on  the  whole  estate  is  now  175  pounds 
to  each  cow ; mauy  cows  give  as  high  as  200 
and  even  250  pounds  per  annum.  Men  do 
the  milking,  and  also  the  butter -making, 
though  on  one  farm  I found  a pretty  Swed- 
ish girl  superintending  all  the  in-door  work, 
with  such  skill  and  order  in  all  the  depart- 
ments that  she  possessed,  so  far  as  I saw,  the 
model  dairy  on  the  estate.  Here,  said  I to 
myself,  is  now  an  instance  of  the  ability  of 
women  to  compete  with  men  which  would 
delight  Mrs.  Stanton  and  all  the  Woman’s 
Rights  people ; here  is  the  neatest,  the  sweet- 
est, the  most  complete,  dairy  in  the  whole  re- 
gion ; the  best  order,  the  most  shining  uten- 
sils, the  nicest  butter -room — and  not  only 
batter,  bnt  cheese  also,  made,  which  is  not 
usual ; and  here  is  a rosy-faced,  white-armed, 
smooth-haired,  sensibly  dressed,  altogether 
admirable,  and,  to  my  eyes,  beautiful  Swed- 
ish lass  presiding  over  it  all ; commanding 
her  men-servants,  and  keeping  every  part  of 
the  business  in  order.  Alas ! Mrs.  Stanton, 
she  has  discovered  a better  business  than 
butter-making.  She  is  going  to  marry — 
sensible  girl  that  she  is — and  she  is  not  go- 
ing to  marry  a dairy-farmer  either.  I doubt 
if  any  body  in  California  will  ever  make  as 
nice  batter  as  this  pretty  Swede ; certainly 
every  other  dairy  I saw  seemed  to  me  com- 
monplace and  uninteresting,  after  I had  seen 
hers.  I don’t  doubt  that  the  young  man 
who  has  had  the  art  to  persuade  her  to  love 
him  ought  to  be  hanged,  because  butter- 
making  is  far  more  important  than  marry- 
ing. Nevertheless,  I wish  him  joy  in  ad- 
vance, and,  in  humble  defiance  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton and  her  brilliant  companions  in  arms, 
hereby  give  it  as  my  belief  that  the  pretty 
Swede  is  a sensible  girl — that,  to  use  a Cali- 
fornia vulgarism,  “her  head  is  level.” 

For  the  coast  journey  the  heat  rente,  be- 
cause it  shows  you  much  fine  scenery  on 
your  way,  is  by  way  of  Soucelito,  which  is 
reached  by  a ferry  from  San  Francisco.  From 
Soucelito  either  a stage  or  a private  con- 
veyance carries  you  to  Olema,  whence  you 
should  visit  Point  Reyes,  one  of  the  most 
rugged  capes  on  the  coast,  where  a light- 
house and  fog-signal  are  placed  to  worn  and 
guide  mariners.  It  is  a wild  spot,  often  en- 
veloped in  fogs,  and  where  it  blows  at  least 
half  a gale  of  wiud  three  hundred  days  in 
the  year.  Returning  from  Point  Reyes  to 
Olema,  your  road  bears  you  past  Toraales 
Bay,  and  back  to  the  coast  of  Mendocino 
County;  and  by  the  time  you  reach  the 
month  of  Russian  River  you  are  in  the  saw- 
mill country.  Here  the  road  runs  for  the 
most  part  close  to  the  coast,  and  gives  you  a 
long  succession  of  wild  and  strange  views. 
You  pass  Point  Arena,  where  is  another 
light-honse;  aud  filially  land  at  Mendocino 
city. 
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Before  the  stage  sets  you  down  at  Men- 
docino, nr  “ Rig  River,”  yo®  will  ! httVti  n <h 
ticed  that  the-  eoaj^t  - line  is  broken  at  fre- 
quent intervals  by  the  mouth*  fjf  ^tnalJ 
Streams,  and' at  tire  availfttiiff points  at  tint 
month*  of  these  streams  saw-mills  arepf&ceff 
This  eoDtlnuWup  ifa«  t*owd,  wherever  » ii?- : 

$Jgalighfest  shelter  t<*  ve$- 
*da  loading ; for  the  ml  wood  forost#  line 
the  com*!  up  to  and  beycmd  Humboldt  Buy. 
ThfejPf)  are  feVOn  mills  which  offer  no  lee  to 
vessel*  loadiug ; and  here  the  advent orbus 
>jehtH>iier  watelies  ber^port  unity,  hauls  cm 
(Ur  a ^rpemlic^ar  cliff  receives  her  Vailing 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  her  crow 

i.» & . JA»  _•  ........  . iV 


where  it  began  to  thump  with  the  *w)*ll  m 
that  two  of  the  frightened  crow  wwo  at 
on c* crushed  on  the  deck  by  the  overhang 
i«g  ceiling  of  tin?  cave,  Pvve  other#  hur- 
riedly climbed  out  Dv#ir  the  stern,  and  tbere 
huxig  ou  until  ropes  were  lyWered  to  them 
% men  on  the  cliff  above,  who  drew  them 
np  unfitly r It  was  a o arrow  escape  ; and  -a 
more  terrify  log  Mtaaitoit.'  than  that  of  this 
crew,  m l|?cy  /*&tv  f bet*  vetoed  mucked  ip  to  a 
m*m  whoso  depth  ife  by  did  md  know,  can 
hardly  Mr  tofcg.^ed ; $m  t$Ute  of  a ha&betoli 
dratim  ‘;J  , V"'*'  **•  „ 

Yankee  iogewuUy  and  mechanical  dex- 
terity hav$  Men  tftndoed  to  contrive  urtrnw# 
to  support  the  &)M*&  tun  which  hum  her  la 
let  down  from  the  steep  cliffs.  TVfffuw 
tiro  lumber  would  W t<V  shutter  it  to 

pieces.  It  must  •he  gently  handled : hence 
the  wire-rope  idides,  lined  uml  coveml  with 
smooth  plonk,.  and  suspended  at  thefi  outer 
ends  from  huge  derricks .whicji  butt  against 
the  lower  part*  of  tlul  ciijfe.  ffbead  &pw^- 
w*b;  attite i <av*%  whi ch  appear  *«o  frkil  to 
stand  a guU,  ha  ve/of  eoujjwy  M&tno  heiivy 
weight  Tito  vessel  anchor  under  fine  if 
them  $ a man  stands  by  with  a icoitvetstcut 
and  simple  conijireas  or  brake, to*  check  the 
rapid  deseeti t of  the  hoard  or  scim  tli rig  f 
and  aliov^  a man  shoves  fcM  pieces  down 
f,hm>  a ear  or  lumber  |>H e>  keeping  tally  no 
fhoy  descend-  ’’  \*  / v ' <*  * 

A letgt  putt  of  the  lumbering  population 
cohahd^  of  bachelors,  arid  far  tb*ur  accom- 
modation: ym:  ace  nnumrons  aha  utica  vrert- 


think  thOttiaelves  tort  unate  if  they  get  safe- 
ly off  I am  fold  the  insurance  companies 
charge  very  h%b  rates  to  insure  the  lumber 
droghers,  and  In  some  cases  entirely  refine 
to  take  risks  on  them.  A number  aro  lost 
>vvery  year*  in  sfdie  of  the  skill  und  courage 
iff  their  masters  and  crows.  0 Rig  River”  m 
*me  of  tlu.  best  csf  the  in  tuber  pm*;  but 
dren  here  rcssidft  ar^Inst  every  wiiCtor^  $n$; 
df  tits  old  .reaidenh*  f<okl  mb  l>fr  ha^i 
4^ore  t han  one  hivudrcd  ^acncn  nerisli  in  the 
twenty  years  he  hod  lived  hem ; and  I saw 
fie  strange  and  temj/le  cave  into  which  a 
schooner  \xa&  sna  ked  in  a sudden  gal*  fee- 
•6*to-:‘W  «rbsf  co aid  escape  to  tlio  ahdpeJ 
3he  bixikc  from  her  anchors,  the  fticu  heist- 
ird  sail,  and  the  vessel  wn#  borne  into  th? 
cact?  with  ail  sail  srt.  Her  masts  vrt*re 
snapped  off  li ko  pipe  * sI^jOh,  anil  the  hull 
w as  jammed  into  the  great  bole  ih  the  rock. 
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And  yet  then*  aw  people  w bo  would  amko 
of  woman  only  a kind  of  mb  ale  man  i 

Aft  you  travel  along  the  coast,  the  atage- 
rwwl  gim  you  frequent  am)  watisfactory 
views  of  its  curiously  distorted.  and  ocean- 
eaten  cavea  and  m\ks.  it  has  * dangerous 
and  tembls  no  doubt/ io  mariaem, 

most  tthw#4  from  the 

At  **$&$  projection  you  see  that  t he 
wi*>»  have  p&rctfd  titled  the  rock ; if 
the  sea  «?SU  Im&r  it  roat  in  the 

it  has  mafe*  iii?d  wtetloand  shriek 
wherwer  it  hae  an  OutMi  above  through, 
which  the  Y«ay  force  the  air. 

It  is  in  the  hogging  camps  that  a strajiger 
will  be  most  interested  t*a  this  coast  ; for 
there  he  will  see  and  &el  the  bigness  <*f  the 
red  woods,  A xmtu  hi  Humboldt  County  got 
out  of  one  tree  lumber  enough  to  shake  |p&' 
hone©  and  barn.  and  to  fence  in  two  acres  of 
jpround.  A schooner  was  rilled  with  shingles 
made  from  a single  tree.  One  tree  in  Men- 
docino, whose  reta^iss  were  shown  to  me, 
made  a mile  oftl*4i\^l£iBir  Trees  fourteen 
feet  in  dihmot^r  have  heen  ^roqueiitlj  found 
and  eat/flo\vtty  the  often  split 

apart  with  mass , 

>*  tmv large  fc> float  ju  the  narrow  and  shal- 
low Strelkov  and  I bar©  even  stfeu  them  blow 
* log  apart  with  gw*  powder,  A tree  fprir 
feet  mduuneter  is  colled  undersized  In  these 
wood# ; and  so  sk  illfol  are  the  wood-clmppers 
that  they  can  make  the  largest  giant  of  the 
honest  ShU  jnst  where  they  want  it,  or,  ae 
ttey  say,  they  <(  drive  a stake  with  the  tree.” 


ed  near  the  saw-mills  and  In mbcr  piles.  At 
M^oducino  city  there  to;  tjttftci  A colony  of 
taich  shanties,  long  r#Ws*  #|kiu  a point 
Oi  bapo  from  which  the  lumber  & loaded. 
1 had  the  <mriosity  to  mter oh©  of  those 
tie  so^gg^ries,  which  was  nim*euptedt  It 
was  *boax  t«n  by  twelve  feet  in  bad  & 
Urge  fire-place  (bnr/uel  is  ehamotklly  ahuu- 
4sat  h#re/,  a hunk  for  keeping,  with  & lamp 
arraag**!  for  reading  in  bed.  a*  small  table, 
books  for  e&t  bes,  a g nod  board  floor,  a small 
windciir.  and  a neat  lifctte  hood  over  the 
doorwayy  which  gave  this  little  hut  quite 
a pietULresqae  efte&L  There  Was,  besides,  a 
rough  bench,  and  a small  table.  It  M*eraed 
to  me  that  in  such  a tlimate  as  that  of  Men- 
doehm,  where  th<*y  wear  the  same  clothes 
ill  the  year  round,  have  evening  liras  in 
Jaly.  midi,  may  keep  their  doors  open  in  Jan- 
tiary^  such  a Inti©  kennel  a*  thy*  meohl  all 
the  real;  wan te  Of  the  main  of  the  human 
race,  is  alumt  m far  as 

man,  li&tfUted  by  mmauy  wohif3  havi  ear- 
ned civilijattiou  any  where,  Whatever  any 
of  m henrfc  over  And  Above  meh  A snuggery 
m this  wtf  owe  to  womankind  i;  whatever 
of  eom^jrA  or  elegance-  we,  possess,  woman 
has:  giv«*n  ’«#*  nr  m givw  her.  1 think 

no  whf4^»mrew'  right-mjnded;  mtib  in  the 
wctrld  WfjuM  hey«u«l  ijp«h  a hut; 

and  I #vefc  tfasjKset  that  the  of  the 

chanty  I inspected  omst  Uifir  \n  \tim* 

and  thinking  ifcritwly  &f;  tMkrritigp*  £)&$  he 
would  neve?  Iiave  orwlt^l  tho 
hood  over  bis  doorway.  So  helpless  Is  man  \ 
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at  first  a sharp 
crack  ; the  cutter  la- 
hors  with  his  axe 
usually  about  hf- 
teen  minutes  after 
this  premonitory 
' crack,  when  at  last 

t' V'  - the  huge  mass  be- 
gins  to  go  over. 
Then  you  may  hear 
1 ' one  of  the  gram)- 

£$5  ©at  sounds  of  the 

Sa||\  a great  redwood  is 

WmmWm*  start  lingly  like  a 

j S|  [ ; f|  prolonged  thumler- 
4 crash, and  is  really  a 

\ p!  t eiTi hie  sound. 

A The  Maine  men 

SjV ®S$8(M  make  the  best  wood- 

choppers,  but  the 
iffitlSiawE*/  logging  camp  is  a 

favorite  place  also 
' w' ' for  sailors;  and  I 

was  told  that  Gor- 
mans  are  liked  as 
MKHgWsKy wor kmc n about  tiiu* 
her.  The  choppers 
; grind  their  axes 

• • ' - ‘.'itvc  a v.  <*ck-— usu- 

ally, I was  told,  on 
BHI|p£:  . Sunday — and  all 

hands  in  a logging 
T~  camp  work  twelve 
hours  a day.  The 
government  has 
lately  become  very 
strict  in  preserving 
i^k.-  -:- '■-**'  ^ the  timber  on  Con- 

gress laud,  which 
vras  formerly  cut  at 
random,  and  by  any  body  who  chose.  Gov- 

ernment agents  watch  the  loggers,  and  if 
these  are  any  where  caught  cuttiug  timber 
on  Congress  land  their  rafts  are  seized  aud 
sold.  At  present  prices  it  pays  to  haul  logs 
in  the  redwood  country  only  about  half  a 
mile  to  water;  all  trees  more  distant  than 
this  from  a river  are  uot  cut;  but  the  rivers 
are  in  many  places  near  each  other,  and  the 
belt  of  timber  left  standing,  though  consid- 
erable, is  not  so  great  as  one  would  think. 
Redwood  lumber  has  one  singular  property 
— it  shrinks  endwise,  so  that  where  it  is 
used  for  weather-boarding  a house,  one  is 
apt  to  see  the  butts  ehruuk  apart.  I am 
told  that  across  the  grain  it  does  not  shrink 
perceptibly'. 

Accidents  are  frequent  in  a logging  camp, 
and  good  surgeons  are  in  demand  in  all  the 
saw-rail!  ports,  for  there  is  much  more  occa- 
sion for  surgery  than  for  physic.  Men  are 
cut  with  axes,  jammed  by  logs,  and  other- 
wise hurt.,  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers 
arising  from  the  fall  of  limbs  torn  from 
standing  trees  by  a falling  one.  Often  such 


The  choppers  do  not  stand  on  the  ground, 
but  on  stages  raised  to  such  a height  as  to 
enable  the  axe  to  strike  in  where  the  tree  at- 
tains its  fair  and  regular  thickness;  for  the 
redwood,  like  the  sequoia,  swells  at  the 
hose,  near  the  ground.  These  trees  prefer 
steep  hill-sides,  aud  grow  in  an  extremely 
rough  and  broken  country,  and  their  great 
height  makes  it  necessary  to  fell  them  care- 
fully, lest  they  should,  falling  with  such  an 
enormous  weight,  break  to  pieces.  This 
constantly  happens  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
tion, aud  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  these 
forests  and  at  the  mills  two  feet  of  wood  are 
wasted  for  every  foot  of  lumber  sent  to  mar- 
ket. To  mark  the  direction  line  on  which 
the  tree  is  to  fall,  the  chopper  usually  drives 
a stake  into  the  ground  a hundred  or  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree, 
and  it  is  actually  common  to  make  the  tree 
fall  upon  this  stake,  so  straight  do  these  red- 
woods stand,  and  so  accurate  is  the  skill  of 
the  cutters.  To  fell  a tree  eight  feet  in  di- 
ameter is  counted  a day's  work  for  a man. 
When  such  a tree  begins  to  totter,  it  gives 
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A limb  lodge*  or  atiekfe  jrd  :tfr»  kightop  Ufa  vales.  Utile  gems  big-  enough  f»t  owe ar£wn 
tree  toirttl  the  wlml  bjtmft  ii  downy  nr  the  format#,  #aMlly  euUivoted.  A 

«mie  aaaioi*  tif  ttio  wiiod-i^ttfert  axfv'bf&fy?  good  imdiy  *uh)  otW  i^uthoru 

iWntho  mAevk>osert  s ity  JSrtibdC  6*ouvwfA  A people  bayc  #t^l^il  hi  part  d£ik©  State' 
height  a*  £00  or  58#  foot,  bfep  a light  hfauek  The  bettor  ohPjS  «>f  thefco  make  good  form- 
ic dangerous,  ami  men  wOujOtimes  have  their  ere  ; hut  th©  j^tou^oidied  this 

braisp*  di**be<i  mil  by  aoeh  a foiiiPg  jimb.  State  hm  beriv  W(>d©te<]  mjt  Pntt},  at  tinies, 
When  y\m  If&Mra  the  $&wt.  t&fife# inforior,  h©  Wcomos.  m * piililortdan  sahi  abopt  hu 
yurt rib©  through  mil©  afUrt*  mvi©  pitied  wood  «amM}ti&k<s  •*  a Util©  moootimon*/'  Tier 
fnrcfct  Sntilk^  tbe Hr*  of  Oregon  tmd|fugef  Pike  in  W©db©m©  tofiyaty 
%itndf  %hx&  tree  tint  oeeu|ty  ilid  wle  a#  a latmHrig-mtus>  ^ud  to  that 
land.  It  t*d!  bead  tfrobi  a jhngle.of  hm  undertaken  t©  dm^  mii  ibe  IndinbHy 

b©ntlv  nak,  iwid  other  iree©^  add  3 j Ufict  as  a still  tower  v}m*  in  Situ  ^nfoMseb 

doubt iT  #>  many  a*  bfty  largo  wW.oode  kaus  b>  dfit’e  bbji  tlm  & Wring 

often  »x*wid  ■■  u$ktfi  ".*;  single  ftfcjte* : I was  told  fldnese,  Thaii©  f Afc ^ r* 
that  ao  (fft»  would'  tpm  out  ibwHl!  fay  Pike*-  Were  ruined  by  Indian  cheap  la- 

fifteen  4fod8Jrod  feet  k**d  Jthtfir;  Wf  r eo  tfrpy  got  njrO  tpob,  ©nd  c#p$JedAbe 

ev^i  thirty  «ii?ii  ;wbitidyd©td.; ':  : tbfjtt  the  work 

nearly'  I*©tf  & niiliion  >bet,  * , 1 .*  wbieb  .&?&%***&*■  perfdrtd' 

' J4fe>? ;.f ■i$*$ ; 1»  ,ib*w  leii  niutob^  Aa  for  lb©  In^jano, 
t teidbd  fiutur^,  fe  tltori^  *ut?  they  are  gathered  at  the  ftfmad  V«  Uey  Her- 
bal. t wb  are  ajtfc  i#>  l^Whartiy  ervation  trr  ibe  iii^t>©r  of  abont  i Wei v«  b©^ - 

lydmwn  dlffereiic^  in  nutnral  feutnrts,  and  jdr©d,  veliere  they  atatrd  an  excel  lout  eharieu 
you  dttfteend  Crom  wliat  ob|ieura  to  you  an  in-  fu  ftije,  suob  bbbilft  (rfdfuttietty  arid  thrift  aa 
Wminabl©  tnafeo  of  monjtittibs  bad»ibn3y  ftd©  limy  Void  (earned  *?h\h >'^uivporttng  them- 
a plains  add  pass  front  deetiitVircsiH  ^badiog  «elvee.  At  loaf  it  Imlf  tfe  ©ten  on  fho  reser- 


tbe  mountain -rx>ad  at  onoe  into  a ^mtijtriti 
valley,  wlticb  natpre  nuule  leMy  t.u  the  farm- 
<srV  batidw,  tafcfcn£  ear©  erbn  to  beaPit%  it 
f-V;  hi©!  with  ©taudy  ami  utnimigefms  oakn. 
There  «r  number  of  apcli  valleys  on  tfey 
vay  which  I t<mk  from  the  coast  u%  Mernlie- 
dfiio  city  to  the  Kotric  Cult  EmUau  Beaet1' 
f atiPut  in  l^rpud  Valley,  The  pripcijnd 
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on  resorViitions  f U * iiieiv  the  ruau age 

meat  wdneh  we  have  evt*.  had  la  the  Indian 
Bureau— let  m say  an  to  m ptti&ni  wm* 
ttgeiseftt^a  reservation  containing  tame  djr: 
X*ej^e$Me  IMians  ta  only  a pauper  asylum 

and  prison  corahmed,  a nuisance  to  the  fo~ 
apreisMe  fanners,  whom  it  deprives  of  nsts- 
M ami  bece^ary  laborers,  an  injury  to  the. 
moral*  of  tbe:;  community  m Whose  midst  it 
\*  idact}d|  an  Injury  to  the  lndto>  wbooi  it 
(lcnlorali^  ®M  « benefit  bid*  to  the  nieni- 
L»ers  of  the  Indian  rln^ 

Ron  a d 'Valley  m <M;oo|).ied  in  part  by  the 
Some  Odd  Re^rvatumi  and:  ix>  part by  &rtu- 
era  and  grazbrs.  In  the  wddlUc  of.tte  vi\U 
ley  )*tanda  Cdrido4  enie  of  fha  rongh^f  lit#* 
riHage^  1 haVfi  seer*  is  California,  the  gatli- 
tor  a rtftb  population,  which  m- 
’baldte  hot  #a?ly  the  valley*  hiifc  the  uumnt- 
* «t0cvs  around,  and  which 
rides  in  ip  Corvid  i>n  mustang.  ponies  when- 
:e\ri#r  St geW mt ofwWtiky  at  homo  hr  want# 
a spree.  The.  Gwcli*  *eil  more 

strong  ihink  in  i day  than  any  I have  over 
aeon  clskrwhw> ' and  the  htajop-hovdotv  the 
and  itio  wandering  1 
rough,  d£«V5»mddig  fcotu  thefce  lonely  moTOt- 
Ain  ^uo^p9».  Mt  ni<W&  era  w4  *&  one 

could  hud  e-veii  in  Nevada.  Being  idrocist 
without  i&merieaftfs,  (toy : are  not 

quarrelsome  hi  their  cnp»J  I wm  told,  in- 
deed, by  an  old  remdeht  tbcAt  fthqqtihg  was 
formerly  common,  but  it  hem  gone  out  of 
fuahion,  xuainfy,  perhaps*  hocahae  most  of 
the  men  are  excellent  4hhi^;  UhA  the  amuse- 


meat  was  dangerous,  At  any  rate,,  I saw 
not  a single  fight  or  dthturhaune,  though  I 
spent  the  Fourth  of  duly  at  Cove.!«>]  and  it 
was,  on  the  wbnte,  a 4urpmi»igl|y  wrlbooij- 
dtteted  crowd*  ip  spite  of  a dpcum^nt  which 
was  given  me  there,  and  whe^e  directions 
were  but  loo  faithfully  ob&erv^l  by  a large 
hfrfljotjiy  of  the  Imrmtebt  5 epilation-  ^his 
ws»a  called  a <*  toddy  ^hlh^  r and  I 

transonic  it  here,  for  the  w nnhng  dnd  in- 
stnictioii  of  Easteim  t oper^;  feoui  a neat 
♦>dg^3  trard:  • y. 

TO0Bt  TWK-T4mX  *%-’  - 

* i.ii.,  tye-Optfimr* 

7 t;  Appddajr,  4 " B&tet  &tfti&r  < 

6 f*  &1MIGT.  S •*  invfewryter,  ■<?  : 

& *4  Bl£  f^jiOHTr^  $ M Sollil  StrxbhiL 

10  4*  Bttv&hcK  7"  miU-haL  ■: 

U u gUmnkmt.  S i4  ffatxQy&mi)#* 

12  u.  Ajue^Lnnch.  tf  **  Idnij/u  Acte  (*«?}. 

1 r.ii.  8eltivr»  la  u Bprfrkier,  vf-  ; * 

a M A.l/v^n)ytbe.  11  Rouaer. 

aOOD^tOHT, 

My  impresefon  ie  that  this  ttme-iahle  was 
m>t ■ jnwfije.  for  the  latitude  td  Covelo,  for  thtfy 
iH^gao  to;  drink  much  eariief  than  i>  a.m,  at 
ths  bar  near  which  I slept,  Apd  they  left  off  • 
lat^r  thuja  midnight/  It  would  in^ust 
tor  me  not  to  add  thatf  f^jrf’ the  amoaifi  of 
Ikjuor  c»imi5ujned,  it  was  the  soberest  imd  the 

• saw-  I wtmid 


frtmi-tmfcuwl  crowd  I ^ver 
like  to  write  H Tespectabl^*’  also,  but  it  would 
be  ridionkwi*  to  apply  that  term  to  men 
whoso  every  word  almost  is  an  oath,  and 
whose  lani|Wge  in  many  cases  corresponded 
accurately  with  their  ek»ihes  and  pemma 
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From  Round  Valley  there  is  a “good 
enough”  horseback  trail,  as  they  call  it,  over 
a steep  mountain  into  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley, but  a pleasanter  journey,  and  one,  be- 
sides, having  more  novelty,  is  by  way  of 
Potter  Valley  to  Lakeport,  on  Clear  Lake. 
The  road  is  excellent ; the  scenery  is  pecul- 
iarly Californian.  Potter  Valley  is  one  of 
the  richest  and  also  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  minor  valleys  of  this  State,  and  your  way 
to  Lakeport  carries  you  above  the  shores  of 
two  pleasant' mountain  lakelets — the  Blue 
Lakes,  which  are  probably  ancient  craters. 
Two  days’  easy  driving,  stopping  overnight 
in  Potter  Valley,  brings  you  to  Lakeport, 
the  capital  of  Lake  County,  and  the  only 
town  I have  seen  in  California  where  they 
keep  <logs  in  the  square  to  worry  strangers 
entering  the  place.  As  the  only  hotel  in  the 
town  occupies  one  comer  of  this  square,  and 
as  in  California  fashion  the  loungers  usually 
sit  in  the  evening  on  the  sidewalk  before 
the  hotel,  the  combined  attack  of  these  dogs 
occurs  in  their  view,  and  perhaps  affords 
them  a pleasing  and  beneficial  excitement. 
The  placid  and  impartial  manner  with 
which  the  landlord  himself  regards  the  con- 
test between  the  stranger  and  the  town 
dogs  will  lead  you  to  doubt  whether  his 
house  is  not  too  full  to  accommodate  anoth- 
er guest,  and  whether  he  is  not  benevolent- 
ly letting  the  dogs  spare  him  the  pain  of  re- 
fusing you  a night’s  lodging ; but  it  is  grat- 
ifying to  be  assured,  when  you  at  last  reach 
the  door,  that  the  dogs  “ scarcely  ever  bite 
any  body.” 

Clear  Lake  is  a*  large  and  picturesque 
sheet  of  water,  twenty-five  miles  long  by 
about  seven  wide,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
which  in  many  places  descend  to  the  water’s 
edge.  At  Lakeport  you  can  hire  a boat  at  a 
very  reasonable  price,  and  I advise  you  to 
take  your  blankets  on  board,  and  make  this 
boat  your  home  for  two  or  three  days.  You 
will  get  food  at  different  farm-houses  on  the 
shore,  and  as  there  are  substantial,  good- 
sized  sail-boats,  you  can  sleep  on  board  very 
enjoyably.  Aside  from  its  fine  scenery,  and 
one  or  two  good  specimens  of  small  Califor- 
nian farms,  the  valley  is  remarkable  for  two* 
borax  lakes  and  a considerable  deposit  of 
sulphur,  all  of  which  lie  close  to  the  shore. 

At  one  of  the  farm-houses,  whose  owner, 
a Pennsylvanian,  has  made  himself  a most 
beautiful  place  in  a little  valley  hidden  by 
the  mountains  which  butt  on  the  lake,  I saw 
the  culture  of  silk  going  on  in  that  way  in 
which  only,  as  I believe,  it  can  be  made  suc- 
cessful in  California.  He  had  planted  about 
2500  mu  1 berry- trees,  built  himself  an  inex- 
pensive but  quite  sufficient  little  cocoonery, 
bought  an  ounce  and  a half  of  eggs  for  fifteen 
tlollars,  and  when  I visited  him  had  already 
a considerable  quantity  of  cocoons,  and  had 
several  thousand  worms  then  feeding.  It 
wae  his  first  attempt ; he  had  never  seen  a 


cocoonery,  but  had  read  all  he  could  buy 
about  the  management  of  the  silk-worm ; 
and  as  his  grain  harvest  was  over,  he  found 
in  the  slight  labor  attending  the  manage- 
ment of  these  worms  a source  of  interest 
and  delight  which  was  alone  worth  the  cost 
of  his  experiment.  But  he  is  successful  be- 
sides ; and  his  wife  expressed  great  delight 
at  the  new  employment  her  husband  had 
fonnd,  which,  as  she  said,  had  kept  him 
close  at  home  for  about  two  months.  She 
remarked  that  all  wives  ought  to  favor  the 
silk  culture  for  their  husbands ; hut  the  old 
man  added  that  some  husbands  might  rec- 
ommend it  to  their  wives.  Certainly  I had 
no  idea  how  slight  and  pleasant  is  the  labor 
attending  this  industry  up  to  the  point  of 
getting  cocoons.  If,  however,  you  mean  to 
raise  eggs,  the  work  is  less  pleasant.  This 
farmer,  Mr.  Alter,  had  chosen  his  field  of  op- 
erations with  considerable  shrewdness.  He 
planted  his  mulberry-trees  on  a dry  side- 
hill,  and  found  that  it  did  not  hurt  his 
worms  to  feed  to  them,  under  this  condition, 
even  leaves  from  the  little  shrnbs  growing 
in  his  nursery  rows.  His  cocoonery  was 
sheltered  from  rude  winds  by  a hill  and  a 
wood,  and  thus  the  temperature  was  very 
equal.  He  had  no  stove  in  his  house,  the 
shelves  were  quite  rough,  and  the  whole 
management  might  have  been  called  care- 
less if  it  were  not  successful.  I believe  that 
the  country  about  Clear  Lake  and  in  the 
Napa  and  Sonoma  valleys  will  be  fonnd  very 
favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  silk- worm ; 
but  I believe  also  that  this  iudustry  will  not 
succeed  except  where  it  is  carried  on  by 
farmers  and  their  families  in  a small  way. 

Boat  life  on  Clear  Lake  is  as  delightful  an 
experience  as  a traveler  or  lounger  can  get 
anywhere.  The  lake  is  placid ; there  is  usu- 
ally breeze  enongh  to  sail  about ; you  need 
not  fear  storms  or  rainy  weather  in  the  dry 
season.  If  it  should  fall  calm,  and  you  do 
not  wish  to  be  delayed,  you  can  always  hire 
an  Indian  to  row  the  boat,  and  there  is  suffi- 
cient to  see  on  the  lake  to  pleasantly  detain 
a tourist  several  days,  besides  fine  fishing 
and  hunting  in  the  season,  and  lovely  views 
all  the  time.  Going  to  the  Sulphur  Banks 
on  a calm  morning,  I hired  an  Indian  from  a 
rancheria  upon  Mr.  Alteris  farm  to  row  for 
us,  and  my  Indian  proved  to  be  a prize. 
His  name  was  Napoleon,  and  he  was  a phi- 
losopher. Like  his  greater  namesake,  he 
had  had  two  wives.  Of  the  first  one  he  re- 
ported that  “Jim  catchee  him,”  by  which  I 
understood  that  he  had  tired  of  her,  and  had 
sold  her  to  “ Jim and  he  had  now  taken 
number  two,  a moderately  pretty  Digger 
girl,  of  whom  he  seemed  to  be  uncommonly 
fond.  As  he  rowed  he  began  to  speak  of  his 
former  life,  when  he  had  served  a white 
farmer. 

“ Him  die  now,”  said  Napoleon ; adding,  in 
a musing  tone,  “ he  very  good  man,  plenty 
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; give  Injun  money  all  time.  Him 


money 

very  good  white  mail,  that  man  ; plenty  mom  bank,  and  gas  and  steam  escape  with  some 
ey  all  time,”  violence  from  numerous  fissures.  The  de- 

Napoleon  dwelt  upon  the  wealth  of  his  fa-  posit  looks  very  much  like  a similar  one  on 
vorito  white  man  so  persistently  that  pres-  the  edge  of  the  Kilauea  crater,  on  the  island 
ontly  it  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  a little  of  Hawaii,  but  is,  I should  think,  richer  in 
further.  sulphur.  Near  the  sulphur  bank,  on  the 

“ Suppose  a w hite  man  had  no  money*”  edge  of  the  lake,  is  a hot  borate  spring,  which 
said  I,  “ w hat  sort  of  a man  would  you  think*  is  supposed  to  yield  at  times  300  gallons  per 
him!”  minute,  aud  which  Professor  Whitney,  the 

Mv  philosopher's  countenance  took  on  a State  Geologist,  declares  remarkable  for  tbo 
fine  expression  of  con  tempt.  “Suppose  white  extraordinary  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts 
man  no  got  money!”  he  asked.  “Eh!  sup-  its  waters  contain — more  than  any  natural 
pose  no  got  money — he  dam  fool !”  And  Na-  spring  water  that  has  ever  been  analysed. 
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ini>ia ji  awtAt-uocnt* 


Iringiti  hngf  raiwi&e*  aod  in  borilderw.  Jpiov  | full  of  infect,  $.yfi  i he  lake  itwtf*  with  ibo 
hyft  thj*;  mid  ax  one  point  SxiWfTilptiftg  it,  is  ; natural  moote  rs  iyn  it*'  shmvs,  is  oim  of  iM 
•a  ?mi  of  vtdeaate  ( ninal  MvtoR%fiivg  &njl  vnjoyahk  spot*  in  Caf- 

• thrown  tip  vettteaily  io  bowM  place**  jifornjate  a tourist  wha  fito  to  brent  ha 

a*  though  after  the  yofcaiw  hud  Hung  out  , freah  aIi  and  ^njoy  some  days  of 

iHeaeht*  there  had  com*  a tetHfle  ojihiiiiva!  | free*  *ypen-ttjr  life. 

ef*  he  earth.  tc  The  visitor  to  Clear  Lake  *h*>nld  go  by 

T%* Two  boras  kites  lift  aim  near  tlio Iwov  **£  tbo  W&pn  Vatina . mV  dig  for 

nf  Clear  Lake ; oji^,  which  Lidterporf  ut  Ojdtetftga*  ami  teinn i by  wkv 

/-.&7Ntfc  mw  worked,  ha*  an  area  of  about  / of  the  Ru&riori  River  VallyyTaktefi  the  rail- 
’ v:’.'-:*;-:.\v.  Shi**  bnudred  acres.  Little  Bora*.  Lake  mad . at-  Ise'  Will  >ee‘  ote 

‘.i  rt»,nt«s  only  about  thirty  acre**,  ami  this  m Ida  jonmey  two  of  the  richest  'a  ml  liwst  &t- 
flpw  tomkeiL  .Tit*  mat  tec  is  tifc*  ofoth?  minor  valley*  of  California,  both 

uvifcjrosftfl  of  carbonate  of  sodn,  chloride  *{f  ahainnHiig  in  fruit  and . v\nm  JW&  vrvll  aw  tel 
^xhum,  and  lubqn*t*  Of  soda.  The  object/  graifoj  \A*s  there  are.  two  stele*  to  Broadway, 

*>f  the  work#  te,  of  ehurw-.,  ft?  separate  the  m there  ftra  two  sid*«v  to  the  Bay  of  &fo 
hktft*)  and  •t^itf: .-far : ee»Nmi  pHshod ' by  etyataJ-  FYartciwo.  Oi\  the  one  #tda  ti&n  the  fine  and 
&ing  ttih  bura£<  wMVh,  fonog  the  !ea*t;  foi~  foghlv  roltivated  Santa  CJara  ViUh<y%  tilting: 
aMiynf  the  ante**,  m the  tir*t  up  font  wirfc  costly  roKutenee*  ami  ^refully 

Tho  bottom  of  the  hike  wha  4r.y  « di*>o  1 waw  kept  rouri try  pin coh.  OjV|roJ«to,  *hi  ffa«  *>th* 
thtfe  t:  it  w*a  co^emi  all  oyer  with  » w’hu^  &t  fcitte  »f  the  hoji  tteja  the  Hh&r 

«n»te  Which  workrhon  *ern$Mf  hip  hiiti  cam'  . VaTI^  aa  heatitifut  haVnrliiiy  aa  ih&i  offiia 
hi  tho  worka.  wher«  ii  fe  treatcfV  rcr>  ^ac-  Sauta  Clara,  and  of  which  fVtulunuo  Santa 
V'xtinii?.  Mj  nos o wii#  f/rtemtenl  by  the  ^te  Bmn,  HeatdabOr^,  ainl.  Clovmiido  are  the 
<<i  stench  whick  camo  from  the  earth  wh^n  chief  inwna.  It , h a cooaiiier4i>lo;  plain, 
it  Wifc*  lirat  put  Id  the  vote  with  hot  water ; bound*  d by  fine  hilia  and  dial  ant  uumutaina,.. 

; : f wa?r  fold  by  the  foremati  iif  thn  work*  Which  c*p*»n-  «p*  aa  you  paea  by  5m  the.  rail- 

fitei  thx*  nr<H*s  t>^m  the  number  of  j pretty  j^*acto  oC^n l^i diary 

itefttft  terete  which  fly  upon  tin*  | rafoa,  where  f»rmer&  tiye  protecti>ii  h?  The 
like  amt  |i»enah  in  it.  Cliirif«K  an*  >.enph»y-  j projecting  bills  from  all  har«li  «k'ad*reezeH, 

>d  aw  iahore.fH  bei:^;  and  .give  itreat  KiUtefao  add  float  i«  solitewfi  if  erec  fo)t.  Ah 

timt *,  'kwI  aboift.  days  ore  required  if>  \ jm  astcdhd  the  x Alley,  the  niAdr^oe,  tip#  of 

o>r»iph>te  the  operat ten  of  ^xt raetmg  the  bo-  the  m*>er  striking  itvffii  ,vt  Califonria.  he- 
n<  in  nrystixU,  E^rth  contain tn^  bibome  : »'<>mes  nbumlaot  nu6  of  hirger  growth,  ami 
»f  iuoo  i.«i  hwi^'ht  to  thjf  place  nil  the  way  it*  dark  green  foliage  and  l»righ t cinnamon 
from  VYadswirrtb^in  tbe  State  of  Nevada — a colomi  bark  ornament  the  landscape.  The 
VT>'  fteeat  distance,  wilti  several  tranship-  laurel,  too,  or  California  I>ay-trf.‘e,  p7o\r^ 
wcuO—tff  be  rc*luco*t  at  thefcfc  works ; ami  it  thriftily  among  the  hills,  and  lh»x  plain  and 
***m*  that  t ?*i h can  t*.  mare  clnnjvly  doTie  foot-hills  arc  doffed  with  oak  and  mhv«>od. 
lim>  than  them,  where  they  have  neither  T'hia  valley  is  ns  ye.t.  somewhat  thinly  peo-  V 
wood  for  the  fire#  nor  soda  for  the  opera-  pled,  hat  it  has  the  prmn tefl  .of  a pte*wUi 
ti*m.  w hich  will  make  it  the  equal  *dine  day  of 

Clear  Lake  i%  hot  twelve  tern  distant  the  Snhta  data,  and  the  superior  of  tlw  ^ 
fomi  Sun  Francisco;  the  journey  thitliw  U Napa  Valley.  ./ 
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-'x  ■ &&'*<&  tfto  #weet  <#t*ndore«t 

$dyo  felt  it.  wa*  bftjpo  that  something  met 
;•  • :1»£P ^yeR  winch  in  a moment  chafed  away 

avary  regretful  thought  and  aofter  Cet^lu^ 
- . : ^ijn  brought.  M<K*h  m fre* h v^bt-meiur  ih«- 


j strong  glow  pf  her  grfof  and  mdign^tjoii. 
{ !S>irmn^>i  way  &6j(ft^  motions  by 

;:  *>  jiktatal.  impulse  to  look  for  Iu>ij 


W&f: $•  jStfyKfr* %h%*\ wm  at  &t$t  totfn&fb/'&t- 

00,  ; lW£ib<  at  tbo  mu!  of  tit*  line  of  j&dtrm  pur- 
|f|  | trails  slfo policed  wh*t  At  tlfet  «I)C  tidd  ^np- 

K&«s'  IpoBcU  la  ho^nttit'pf'  (4m  wall  $>«k  pf  T^V«Cr. 
[p|  . Another  ipifif,  fcfakt  it  yw&: 

Hp  tbfci  bai:k  Jn  f*  moment  $h»i  ub- 

. 4<;rHtpou  it.  It  Vo#  hor  fatbet'a  tybirtrg&i, 
^ . .a&d  tin*  tSoce  bad  .peun  turned  to  th*  tosili . 
ff ' • '-«etuAHu- 

face  Buslied  mimaon*  mrtf  she  rental  fieri  § .r  ;> 
few  moment*  ttwtftd  'to  Ilia  #put  glairing  M 
the  picture,  Who had  4&fod  to  do  flu* — to 
heap  .iii«uH  apbp  ttei  miiueeut  And  «Uttinffeg 
head , to  wrong  so  family  the  memory  o if  t he 
dead  t Bhr  find unpfchW  was  to  teavit  do  mi 
Wifli  her  ij^  fi  hands,  ami  t^to  it  ip  ft  A 
day  Edith  ; proper  petition  ♦ hex  next  to  seek  out.  Wig- 


<aoe.ft*fe' m W.AW  ttuyiK 


• :CJB  AETEg  iWt  ■- 
t ' MMXW 

. _.  . , .,  r>  ^ . ^j.i  ?v)v,  ,W  , 

\ arose*  AUd  ftrtind  Mrs.  Dunbar  xUremiy ' [ giiia  .at  once  and  denounce  him  to  his.  facd. 
movmg.id*oitfc<  She  remarked  that  Ahe  had  ! for  all  hi  * jterhdy,  of  which  tlx  i«  *rektbefLt~ 
heard  hcrfttdf.  and  Wi  pf<>r  ting  climax-  But  a trier*  sober  fhnngbt  fnl- 

pared  a >»j^kfeetr^  her,  Thi^  little  mark  lotved— 4he  ihougUt  kj&  &wp  weakne^. 

gratefa]  tdXiUth^  What  could  her  wptfe  griil]  agaiiist  a rnau 
t banklal  lip.abar  vpjdfco  eiirm^tly,  and  like  that  ? Better  ftif  would  it  \w  for  hei  to 

finiHd  fhe*^ :ro]^fc  ^ After  wait  until  obtild  eA||td  the  usurper,  ami 

this,  as  it  wa«  yet  too  wly  to  thmk  ^ alb  tkkb  ti.wc  own  plane  m a^k3Jowh>dgo#l  min- 
ing «)n  Miss  PlymptoRf  she  wandeml  tthdht  : lb  'I>kl  ton  HaLb  Tbie  thtmghi  made 
tli0  house.  The  old  nobka  and  conicrAdw  hot  eailTi^r,  and  she  r^B^eted  that  «he  need 
to ^ memory  were  viaited  oube  mareu  Eanitb  long.-  This  day  would  decide 

\ox  Aceties  name  bac  k hijfore  hep  Here  y?a^>  Jt  all*  #&jd  thU  rery  night  her  fathei/s  ]w- 
the  unrsorv,  there  her  mcttboPa  room,  In  am  tmt  rtibald  he  placed  in  it^  nglilpaeitibuu 
•t+lher  place  the  library;  There,  too,  \vm  ti/b  . Thin  Incident  ibeHtroyod  adl  nsHah  for  fur- 
great  hall  up  ntairs,  with  p’a:tun*a  m each  thcr  wmidcring  aT>ont  tlie  hoa^e.  awiti  though 
*i4«  i»f  Hocesb>rs  who  went  hack  to  the  day  a it  wm  yet  early,  she  ifetenuiried  mwfejut 
of  tlif  PTaiihigau^r^.  'Ihore  Wtfro  eihgies  in  at  nnee  for  the  Tillage  aud  fiml  M?^  Elyfoiv 
armor  of  knights  who  hmir'i^ught-’dh  the:  ;t4n>  With  •thin  design  Mie4bsboude.d  to  the- 
Cniskiies  und  in  ih*?  Wars  >>f  tto  jfeisea  j of  lower  hull*  and  saw  there  the  mmo  hiatf k 
cavaiiiO'H  Who  had  fought  for  King  l.lharU's  r Kervunt  whom  she  had  seeu  fht<  dkV  l*efore, 
of  gallant  gentle  men  who  had  followeif  (heir  u What  is  your  name  V}  yh*'  ib«ke<t 

couurxy's  iiag  tuidot  xh»5‘ burning  sab  of  to-  “Huga,,v  *aid  the  black,,  with,  hi®  nmtal 

.ctia,  over  the  sierras  of  Spain,  arid  in  the  grin. 

wilderness  of  America.  Aud  of  all  these  M %%>llr'.;ltug^bsr::B^^  *¥•  U X want  the 
she  Waa  the  la^t,  and  all  that  ancestral  glory  brougham.  Gu  to  the  stables,  have  the 
was  bound  tip  in  hen  a weak  and  fragile  horses  put  iu}  aud  ctmie  back  m soon  ha 
girl.  Deeply  regretted  at  that  moment  you  eati.  Ami  here  Is  somethiiig  for  your 
that  she  tv  as  not  a man.  so  that  she  might,  trouble.”  V 

coufof  inBW  lustra  upon  ao  exalted  a lineage.  Saying  iiifa,  ftbe  prellared  IxUri  aaoveroigrj. 

A*  ahe  wamlemt  thnangh  tike  jf^>ms  ami  But.  the  black  did  not  appear  to  see  it; 
gall  cries  ail  her  chiluhtwd  came  back  before  He  sim]dy  said,  u Yes, . miss,”  and  .turned;' 

She  recalled  her  mother,  her  loud  fore,  away,  fkiifk  wjw  surprised;  hut  thinking 
biid  her  curly  death*  That  mothor's  pietnro  that  it  woe  merely  his  stupidity,  she  mmi 
hung  in  the  great  hall,  and  she  gazed  at  it  up  stairs  aud  waited  patiently  for  a long 
hen;  ami  peufti  vcIas  recalling  th&r  noble  face,  time.  Bat,  iu  spite  of  her  waiting,.  thor<’ 
which  in  her  remoruhrance  \\m  always  soft-  were  no  aigus  Any  carriage ; ami  &t 
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length,  grviwirxg  ito jmileH  l\  she  tletennineil 
go  U>.  the  stabler  herself.  She  knew  'th» 
tto*  per&ofcjy  Well*  and  soon  reaped 
A*  $&sc&  To  tier  anrpriso  and  vexation, 
the  doors  Veje  locked , aad  there  warfc  uo 
%t*  whatever  of  Hogtr, 

;<t The  hav^misunder- 

*kOd  me^  theu^hi  / - V V:-‘  ‘ 

^ ■$**  mw  %6  ifee  aa*I-  won- 

tofed  d^i  iii  0$$k  vi  hbme  s^va&ts. 
tot  *ht  *w  h<m&  brgm  w ttoik  that 

if  *o,  as  he  had  disappeared,  her  chance  of 
Setting  the hti^hem  watf  *fn&tt/ifrl*ed»  As 
to  Wigging  she  did  not  think  ttg  him, 

indite-  Wiinbar  was  too  imifth  und&y  tiio  itt- 
flottico  of  Wiggio*  foe  her  to  apply  them, 
$2ft  was  therefore  left  io  IteraelL  . . * - • 
Time  passed  thus,  and  Edith'  ^ iiii 
Stew  intolerable,  At  let^thi  Ahe  c^uld 
not  obtain  a cairia^y  $h«?  detennmed  hi  sot 
cut  bo  olid  walk  $o  lialtdn.  She  tiegtui 
how  to  tliink  flUd  Wiggitfa  had  scan  Hug<y 
found  cotwharahe  wanted  f»uti  had  forhith 
dsfi  tiler  rereahk  fid  This  seeuiod  ffce 

unip  ^riiy  id  which-  she  could  account  for  it 
alJ.  |f  this  it  shpwoit  that  there 

*aa  /Hicne  &ti pleasant  m^anfe*  £ hi  tlie  ian- 
guago  which  Wiggiij*  had  used 
As  preyfon*  fevotting  abdfit  u;  sadnded  life* 

Hnd  ia  thAt  CW  iiuy  delay  ?o»wh‘  hnr  Mina- 
tkni  w«]dea«4ftt-,  Sit*  h4.d  Io^t 

too  .nmeh  tAfifle*  and  fcUeyefcra  cohkl  watt  .a# 
longer.  On  the  instant,  thcrcfure,  she  set 


! at  the  tofe,  and  <?»ver  thorn  Via*  a si<aij&  arch 

Which  icit  no  room  1 cr  Ock>  fovlimb  ever. 
8ho  iimk^i  at  the  wall.  hftt  ihsti  also  was  be- 
yond her  powers.  Oaty  oi>^  ibiag  iiov>  |j$ 
maiaotLaxid  that  viw  h»  apjdv  tfj  the  jhirterv 
After  this  fellow's  mdeueth;  on  the  previous 
day,  she  felt  an  excessive  r^imguahce  toward 
making  any  application  to  him  now  j but  her 
noeossit y- was  argent,  and  tim^  preesefl.  So 
she  i|  dieted  bet  scruples,  and  going  to  the 
dotir  of  the  porter's  hoaae,  knocked  ixupa* 


tiewtly. 

The  porter  -pmm  at  mre  fco  the  door,  and 
bowed  as  res|ifctfdily  as  possihio.  11  £s  do- 
Hicaoor,  in  iaci,  was-  totally  didhrent  fnxen 
what  it  hsid  on  the  previous  day;  add 
evinced  O' v Or y 

fterhajf«r  he  Uii^ht  aianU^st  if  rather  awk- 
w«intlv.  Edith  uotipod  this,  and  wras  on- 
iH^ruged  by  it. 


j 
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44  Come,”  said  she, 44  you  do  very  well  to 
obey  orders  in  ordinary  cases;  but  in  my 
case  yon  are  violating  the  law,  and  exposing 
yourself  to  punishment.  Now  I will  pay 
you  well  if  you  do  me  this  little  service,  and 
will  give  you  this  now,  and  much  more  aft- 
erward. Here,  take  this,  and  let  me  out 
quick.” 

The  porter  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  did  not  even  look  at  the  gold. 

44  See!”  said  Edith,  excitedly  and  hurried- 
ly— 44  see !” 

The  porter  would  not  look.  But  at  last 
he  spoke,  and  then  came  the  old  monotonous 
sentence, 

“Beggin’  your  pardon,  miss,  an’  hopin’ 
there’s  no  offense,  I can’t  do  it.  I’ve  got  to 
obey  orders,  miss.” 

At  this  Edith  gave  up  the  effort,  and  turn- 
ing away,  walked  slowly  and  sadly  from  the 
gates. 

This  was  certainly  more  than  sh^had  an- 
ticipated. By  this  she  saw  plainly  that 
Wiggins  was  determined  to  play  a bold 
game.  The  possibility  of  such  restraint  as 
this  had  never  entered  into  her  mind.  Now 
she  recalled  Miss  Plympton’s  fears,  and  re- 
gretted when  too  late  that  she  had  trusted 
herself  within  these  gates.  And  now  what 
the  porter  had  told  her  showed  her  in  one 
instant  the  full  depth  of  his  design.  He 
evidently  intended  to  keep  her  away  from 
all  communication  with  the  outside  world. 
And  she — what  could  she  do  f How  could 
she  let  Miss  Plympton  know  ? How  could 
she  get  outf  No  doubt  Wiggins  would 
contrive  to  keep  all  avenues  of  escape  closed 
to  her  as  this  one  was.  Even  the  walls 
would  be  watched,  so  that  she  should  not 
clamber  over. 

Among  the  most  disheartening  of  her  dis- 
coveries was  the  incorruptible  fidelity  of  the 
servants  of  Wiggins.  Twice  already  had 
she  tried  to  bribe  them,  but  on  each  occa- 
sion she  had  failed  utterly.  The  black  serv- 
ant and  the  porter  were  each  alike  beyond 
the  reach  of  her  gold. 

Her  mind  was  now  agitated  and  distressed. 
In  her  excitement  she  could  not  yet  return 
to  the  Hall,  but  still  hoped  that  she  might 
escape,  though  the  hope  was  growing  faint 
indeed.  She  felt  humiliated  by  the  defeat 
of  her  attempts  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
servants.  She  was  troubled  by  the  thought 
of  her  isolation,  and  did  not  know  what 
might  be  best  to  do. 

One  thing  now  seemed  evident,  and  this 
was  that  she  had  a better  chance  of  escaping 
at  this  time  than  she  would  have  afterward. 
If  she  was  to  be  watched,  the  outlook  could 
not  yet  be  as  perfect  or  as  well  organized  as 
it  would  afterward  be.  And  among  the  ways 
of  escape  she  could  think  of  nothing  else 
than  the  wall.  That  wall,  she  thought,  must 
certainly  afford  some  places  which  she  might 
scale.  She  might  find  some  gate  in  a re- 
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mote  place  which  could  afford  egress.  To 
this  she  now  determined  to  devote  herself. 

With  this  purpose  on  her  mind,  she  sought 
to  find  her  way  through  the  trees  to  the 
wall.  This  she  was  able  to  do  without  much 
difficulty,  for  though  the  trees  grew  thick, 
there  was  no  underbrush,  but  she  was  able 
to  walk  along  without  any  very  great  trou- 
ble. Penetrating  in  this  way  through  the 
trees,  she  at  length  came  to  the  wall.  But, 
to  her  great  disappointment,  she  found  its 
height  here  quite  as  great  as  it  had  been 
near  the  gate,  and  though  in  one  or  two 
places  trees  grew  up  which  threw  their 
branches  out  over  it,  yet  those  trees  were 
altogether  inaccessible  to  her. 

Still  she  would  not  give  up  too  quickly, 
but  followed  the  wall  for  a long  distance. 
The  further  she  went,  however,  the  more 
hopeless  did  her  search  seem  to  grow.  The 
ground  was  unequal,  sometimes  rising  into 
hills,  and  at  other  times  sinking  into  val- 
leys ; but  in  all  places,  whether  hill  or  val- 
ley, the  wall  arose  high,  formidable,  not  to 
be  scaled  by  one  like  her.  As  she  looked  at 
it  the  thought  came  to  her  that  it  had  been 
arranged  for  that  very  purpose,  so  that  it 
should  not  be  easily  climbed,  and  so  it  was 
not  surprising  that  a barrier  which  might 
baffle  the  active  poacher  or  trespasser  should 
prove  insuperable  to  a slender  girl  like  her. 

| She  wandered  on,  however,  in  spite  of  dis- 
couragement, in  the  hope  of  finding  a gate. 
But  this  search  was  as  vain  as  the  other. 
After  walking  for  hours,  till  her  feeble  limbs 
could  scarcely  support  her  any  longer,  she 
sank  down  exhausted,  and  burst  into  tears. 

For  a long  time  she  wept,  overwhelmed  by 
accumulated  sorrow  and  despondency  and 
disappointment.  At  length  she  roused  her- 
self, and  drying  her  eyes,  looked  up  and  be- 
gan to  think  of  returning  to  the  Hall. 

To  her  amazement  she  saw  the  black  serv- 
ant, Hugo,  standing  not  far  away.  As  she 
raised  her  eyes  he  took  off  his  cap,  and 
grinned  as  usual.  The  sight  of  him  gave 
Edith  a great  shock,  and  excited  new  sus- 
picions and  fears  within  her. 

Had  she  been  followed  t 

She  must  have  been.  She  had  been 
watched  and  tracked.  All  her  desperate  ef- 
forts had  been  noted  down  to  be  reported  to 
Wiggins — all  her  long  and  fruitless  search, 
her  baffled  endeavors,  her  frustrated  hopes! 

It  was  too  much. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

A PARLEY  WITH  THE  JAILERS. 

Coming  as  it  did  close  upon  her  baffled 
efforts  to  escape,  this  discovery  of  Hugo  pro- 
claimed to  Edith  at  once  most  unmistakably 
the  fact  that  she  was  a prisoner.  She  was 
walled  in.  She  was  under  guard  and  under 
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surveillance.  She  could  not  escape  without 
the  consent  of  Wiggins,  nor  could  she  move 
about  without  being  tracked  by  the  spy  of 
Wiggins.  It  was  evident  also  that  both  the 
porter  and  the  black  servant  Hugo  were  de- 
voted to  their  master,  and  were  beyond  the 
reach  both  of  persuasion  and  of  bribery. 

The  discovery  for  a moment  almost  over- 
whelmed her  once  more;  but  the  presence 
of  another  forced  her  to  put  a restraint  upon 
her  feelings.  She  tried  to  look  unconcern- 
ed, and  turning  away  her  eyes,  she  sat  in 
the  same  position  for  some  time  longer. 
But  beneath  the  calm  which  her  pride  forced 
her  to  assume  her  heart  throbbed  painfully,  I 
and  her  thoughts  dwelt  with  something  al- 
most like  despair  upon  her  present  situation. 

But  Edith  had  a strong  and  resolute  soul 
in  spite  of  her  slender  and  fragile  frame ; 
she  had  also  an  elastic  disposition,  which 
rose  up  swiftly  from  any  prostration,  and  re- 
fused to  be  cast  down  utterly.  So  now  this 
strength  of  her  nature  asserted  itself ; and 
triumphing  over  her  momentary  weakness, 
she  resolved  to  go  at  once  and  see  Wiggins 
himself.  With  these  subordinates  she  had 
nothing  to  do.  Her  business  was  with 
Wiggins,  and  with  Wiggins  alone. 

Yet  the  thought  of  an  interview  had  some- 
thing in  it  which  was  strangely  repugnant 
to  Edith.  The  aspect  of  her  two  jailers 
seemed  to  her  to  be  repellent  in  the  extreme. 
That  white  old  man,  with  the  solemn  mys- 
tery of  his  eyes,  that  weird  old  woman,  with 
her  keen,  vigilant  outlook — these  were  the 
ones  who  now  held  her  in  restraint,  and 
with  these  she  had  to  come  in  conflict.  In 
both  of  them  there  seemed  something  un- 
canny, and  Edith  could  not  help  feeling  that 
in  the  lives  of  both  of  these  there  was  some 
mystery  that  passed  her  comprehension. 

Still,  uncanny  or  not,  whatever  might  be 
the  mystery  of  her  jailers,  they  remained 
her  jailers  and  nothing  less.  It  was  against 
this  thought  that  the  proud  soul  of  Edith 
chafed  and  fretted.  It  was  a thought  which 
was  intolerable.  It  roused  her  to  the  in- 
tensest  indignation.  She  was  the  lady  of 
Dalton  Hall;  these  who  thus  dared  to  re- 
strain her  were  her  subordinates.  This 
Wiggins  was  not  only  her  inferior,  hut  he 
had  been  the  enemy  of  her  life.  Could  she 
submit  to  fresh  indignities  or  wrongs  at  the 
hands  of  one  who  had  already  done  so  much 
evil  to  her  and  hers  f She  could  not. 

That  white  old  man  with  his  mystery,  his 
awful  eyes,  his  venerable  face,  his  unfath- 
omable expression,  and  the  weird  old  wom- 
an, his  associate,  with  .her  indescribable 
look  and  her  air  of  watchfulness,  were  both 
partners  in  this  crime  of  unlawful  imprison- 
ment.*1 They  dared  to  put  restrictions  upon 
the  movements  of  their  mistress,  the  lady 
of  Dalton  Hall.  Such  an  attempt  could  only 
be  the  sign  of  a desperate  mind,  and  the  vil- 
lainy of  their  plan  was  of  itself  enough  to 


sink  them  deep  in  Edith’s  thoughts  down  to 
an  abyss  of  contempt  and  indignation.  This 
indignation  roused  her,  and  her  eagerness  to 
see  Miss  Plymptoii  impelled  her  to  action. 
Animated  by  such  feelings  and  motives,  she 
delayed  no  longer,  but  at  once  returned  to 
the  Hall  to  see  Wiggins  himself. 

On  her  way  back  she  was  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  Hugo  was  following ; but  she  took 
no  notice  of  it,  as  it  was  but  the  sequel  to 
the  preceding  events  of  the  day.  She  en-  * 
tered  the  Hall,  and  finding  Mrs.  Dunbar,  told 
her  to  tell  Wiggins  that  she  wished  to  see 
him.  After  this  she  went  down  to  the 
dreary  drawing-room,  where  she  awaited  the 
coming  of  her  jailer. 

The  room  was  unchanged  from  what  it 
had  been  on  the  preceding  day.  By  this, 
time  also  Edith  had  noticed  that  there  were 
no  servants  about  except  Hugo.  The  drear 
desolation  of  the  vast  Hall  seemed  drearier 
from  the  few  inmates  who  dwelt  there,  and 
the  solitude  of  the  place  made  it  still  more 
intolerable. 

After  some  time  Wiggins  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  came  in  slowly,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  Edith,  and  the  same  expression 
upon  hiB  face  which  she  had  noticed  before. 

A most  singular  man  he  was,  whoever  or 
whatever  he  might  be.  That  hoary  head 
and  that  venerable  face  might  have  awed 
her  under  other  circumstances,  and  the  un- 
fathomable mystery  of  its  expression  might 
have  awakened  inteuse  interest  and  sympa- 
thy ; hut  as  it  was,  Edith  had  no  place  for 
any  other  feelings  than  suspicion,  indigna- 
tion, aud  scorn. 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  this  treatment  f” 
said  Edith,  abruptly.  “ It  seems  as  though 
you  are  trying  to  imprison  me.  I have  told 
you  that  I wish  to  call  on  Miss  Plympton. 

I can  not  get  a carriage,  and  I am  not  allow- 
ed to  leave  this  place  on  foot.  You  are  re- 
sponsible for  this,  and  I tell  you  now  that  I 
must  go,  and  at  once.” 

At  this  peremptory  address  Wiggins  stood 
looking  at  her  with  his  usual  expression, 
and  for  some  moments  made  no  reply. 

“ I did  not  know,”  said  he  at  length,  in  a 
slow  and  hesitating  voice,  “ that  you  wished 
to  leave  so  soon  T” 

“ But  I told  you  so.  You  drove  away  Miss 
Plympton  yesterday  from  my  gates.  I prom- 
ised to  call  on  her  this  morning.  She  is 
anxiously  expecting  me.  I must  go  to  her.” 

Wiggins  again  waited  for  a few  moments 
before  replying,  and  at  length  said,  in  an 
abstracted  tone : 

“ No,  no ; it  can  not  be— it  can  not  be !” 

“ Can  not  be !”  repeated  Edith.  “ It  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  trying  to  carry  out  a 
most  extraordinary  course  of  action  toward 
me.  This  looks  like  restraint  or  imprison- 
ment.” 

Wiggins  looked  at  her  with  an  expression 
of  earnest  entreaty  on  his  face,  with  which 
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there  was  also  mingled  an  air  of  indescriba- 
ble sadness. 

“ It  is  necessary,”  said  he,  in  a mournful 
voice.  “ Can  you  not  bring  yourself  to  bear 
with  it  f You  do  not  know  what  is  at  stake. 
Some  day  all  will  be  explained.” 

“This  is  silly,”  exclaimed  Edith.  “No 
explanation  is  possible.  I insist  on  leaving 
this  place  at  once.  If  you  refuse  to  let  me 
go,  it  will  be  worse  for  you  than  for  me.” 

“You  do  not  know  what  you  ask,”  said 
Wiggins. 

“I  ask  you,”  said  Edith,  sternly  and 
proudly,  “ to  open  those  gates  to  your  mis- 
tress.” 

Wiggins  shook  his  head. 

“ I ask  you  to  open  those  gates,”  continued 
Edith.  “ If  you  let  me  go  now,  I promise 
not  to  prosecute  you — gt  least  for  this.  I 
will  forget  to-day  and  yesterday.” 

Saying  this,  she  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

But  Wiggins  shook  his  head  as  before. 

“ It  can  not  be,”  said  he. 

“ You  decide,  then,  to  refuse  my  demand  f” 
said  Edith,  impatiently. 

“I  must,”  said  Wiggins,  with  a heavy 
sigh.  “It  is  necessary.  All  is  at  stake. 
You  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing.” 

“ It  is  evident  to  me,”  said  Edith,  master- 
ing herself  by  a strong  effort,  “ that  you  are 
playing  a desperate  game,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  are  trusting  much  to  chance.  Why 
did  you  wish  me  to  come  here  f It  was  by 
the  merest  chance  that  I decided  to  come. 
It  was  also  by  another  chance,  that  I entered 
those  gates  which  you  now  shut  against  my 
departure.  Few  would  have  done  it.” 

“Your  presence  seemed  necessary  to  my 
plans,”  said  Wiggins,  slowly.  “ What  those 
plans  are  I can  not  yet  oonfide  to  you.  You 
are  concerned  in  them  as  much  as  I am.  Op- 
position will  be  of  no  avail,  and  will  only 
injure  you.  But  I hope  you  will  not  try  to 
oppose  me.  I entreat  you  to  bear  with  me. 
1 entreat  you  to  try  to  put  a little  confidence 
in  me.  I was  your  father’s  friend;  and  I 
now  implore  you,  that  daughter  whom  he 
loved  so  dearly,  for  your  father’s  sake — yes, 
and  for  the  sake  of  your  sainted  mother — 
not  to— ” 

“This  is  mere  hypocrisy,”  interrupted 
Edith.  “My  father  was  one  with  whom 
one  like  you  can  have  nothing  in  common. 
You  add  to  your  crimes  by  this  treatment  of 
his  daughter.  What  you  have  already  been 
guilty  of  toward  him  you  alone  know.  If 
you  hope  for  mercy  hereafter,  do  not  add  to 
your  guilt.” 

“ Guilt !”  cried  Wiggins,  in  an  awful  voice. 
He  started  back,  and  regarded  her  with  eyes 
of  utter  horror.  “Guilt!”  he  repeated,  in  a 
voice  so  low  that  it  was  scarcely  above  a 
whisper — “ and  she  says  that  word !” 

Edith  looked  at  him  with  unchanged  se- 
verity. 

“You  made  a great  mistake,”  said  she, 


coldly  and  sternly,  “ when  you  drove  Miss 
Plympton  away.  If  you  hope  to  keep  me 
imprisoned  here,  you  will  only  destroy  your- 
self. I have  a friend  who  knows  you,  and 
who  will  know  before  evening  that  I am 
here  under  restraint.  She  will  never  rest 
until  she  effects  my  deliverance.  Have  you 
counted  on  that!” 

Wiggins  listened  attentively,  as  usual,  to 
every  word.  The  effort  seemed  to  give  him 
pain,  and  the  suggestion  of  her  friend  was 
undoubtedly  most  unpleasant. 

“ No,  I have  not,”  said  he.  He  spoke  as 
though  to  himself.  The  candor  of  this  con- 
fession stimulated  Edith  to  dwell  to  a great- 
er extent  upon  this  subject. 

“ She  was  not  willing  for  me  to  come  in,” 
said  she.  “ She  wishod  me  not  to  enter  with- 
out a lawyer  or  the  sheriff.  If  she  finds  that 
I am  detained,  she  will  enter  here  in  that 
way  herself.  She  will  deliver  me  in  spite 
of  you.  If  she  does  not  see  me  to-day,  she 
will  at  once  use  every  effort  to  come  to  me. 
Your  porters  and  your  spies  will  be  of  no 
use  against  the  officers  of  the  law.” 

At  this  Wiggins  looked  at  the  floor,  and 
was  evidently  in  a state  of  perplexity.  He 
stood  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  Edith 
waited  impatiently  for  his  answer,  so  as  to 
learn  what  effect  these  last  hints  had  pro- 
duced. At  length  Wiggins  looked  up.  He 
spoke  slowly  and  mournfully. 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  said  he.  “ I hope  it 
will  not  come  to  that.  I’m  afraid  that  I 
shall  have  to  take  you  elsewhere.” 

These  words  fell  upon  Edith’s  ears  omi- 
nously and  threateningly.  They  conveyed 
to  her  mind  a menace  dark  and  gloomy,  and 
showed  the  full  determination  of  Wiggins 
to  maintain  at  all  hazards  the  control  that 
he  had  gained  over  her.  Edith  therefore 
was  Bilent,  and  apprehensive  of  evil.  She 
was  afraid  that  she  had  said  too  much.  It 
might  have  been  better  not  to  threaten,  or 
to  show  her  hand  prematurely.  It  might 
be  the  best  plan  to  wait  in  silence  and  in 
patience  for  Miss  Plympton.  Wiggins  was 
desperate.  He  might  take  her  away,  as  he 
darkly  hinted,  from  this  place  to  some  other 
where  Miss  Plympton  could  never  find  her. 

She  stood  for  some  time  in  silence,  with 
her  mind  full  of  such  thoughts  as  these. 
Wiggins  waited  for  a fewonomente,  and  then 
turned  and  slowly  left  the  room.  Edith  said 
nothing,  and  made  no  effort  to  recall  him, 
for  she  now  felt  that  her  situation  was  grow- 
ing serious,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for 
her  to  think  it  all  over  seriously,  and  not 
speak  to  Wiggins  again  until  she  had  de- 
cided upon  some  definite  plan  of  action. 
She  therefore  allowed  him  to  take  his  de- 
parture, and  soon  afterward  she  went  to  her 
own  room,  where  she  remained  for  hours  in 
deep  thought. 

At  length  Mrs.  Dunbar  brought  in  dinner. 
After  laying  the  table  she  stood  for  a few 
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moments  in  silence  looking  at  Edith;  bnt 
at  length,  yielding  to  some  sadden  impulse, 
‘ she  came  forward,  and  as  Edith  looked  up 
in  surprise,  she  exclaimed,  with  startling  ab- 
ruptness, 

“ Oh,  how  unfortunate ! and  oh,  what  a 
wretched  mistake  you  are  under!  If  you 
had  not  come  home  so  suddenly,  all  might 
have  been  well.  We  hoped  that  you  would 
be  content  and  patient.  Mr.  Wiggind  has 
plans  of  immense  importance ; they  require 
great  quiet  and  seclusion.  Oh,  if  you  could 
only  have  some  faith  in  us !” 

She  stopped  as  abruptly  as  she  had  be- 
gun. This  style  of  address  from  a house- 
keeper seemed  to  Edith  to  be  altogether  too 
familiar,  and  she  resented  it  deeply.  Be- 
sides, the  identification  of  herself  with  Wig- 
gins put  Mrs.  Dunbar  in  an  odious  position 
in  Edith’s  eyes. 

“Mr.  Wiggins’s  plans  are  of  no  conse- 
quence to  me  whatever,”  said  she,  coldly. 

“ They  are ; they  are  of  immense  impor- 
tance,” cried  Mrs.  Dunbar. 

Edith  looked  at  her  for  a few  moments 
with  a cold  stare  of  wonder,  for  this  volun- 
teered advice  seemed  something  like  inso- 
lence, coming  thus  from  a subordinate.  But 
she  contented  herself  with  answering  in  a 
quiet  tone : 

“ You  are  mistaken.  Nothing  is  of  impor- 
tance to  me  but  my  liberty.  It  will  be  very 
dangerous  to  deprive  me  of  that.  My  friends 
will  never  allow  it.  In  Wiggins  this  at- 
tempt to  put  me  under  restraint  is  nothing 
less  than  desperation.  Think  yourself  how 
frantic  he  must  be  to  hope  to  be  able  to  con- 
fine me  here,  when  I have  friends  outside 
who  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  come  to 
me.” 

At  this  a look  of  uneasiness  came  over 
Mrs.  Dunbar’s  face.  It  seemed  to  Edith  that 
this  hint  at  friends  without  was  the  only 
thing  that  in  any  way  affected  either  of  her 
jailers. 

“ The  punishment  for  such  a crime  as  un- 
lawful imprisonment,”  continued  Edith,  “ is 
a severe  one.  If  Wiggins  has  ever  commit- 
ted any  crimes  before,  this  will  only  aggra- 
vate his  guilt,  and  make  his  punishment  the 
worse.” 

At  this  Mrs.  Dunbar  stared  at  Edith  with 
the  same  horror  in  her  eyes  which  Wiggins 
had  lately  shown. 

“Crime!”  she  repeated.  “Guilt?  Pun- 
ishment! Oh,  Heavens!  Has  it  come  to 
this  ? This  is  terrible.  Girl,”  she  continued, 
with  a frown,  “ you  don’t  know  the  dreadful 
nature  of  those  words.  You  are  a marplot. 
You  have  come  home  to  ruin  every  thing. 
But  I thought  so,”  she  murmured  to  herself. 
“ I told  him  so.  I said  it  would  be  ruin,  but 
he  would  have  his  way.  And  now — ” The 
remainder  of  her  remarks  was  inaudible. 
Suddenly  her  manner  changed.  Her  anger 
gave  way  once  more  to  entreaty. 
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“ Oh !”  she  said,  “ can  nothing  persuade 
you  that  we  are  your  friends  ? Trust  us — 
oh,  trust  us ! You.  will  soon  learn  how  we 
love  you.  He  only  thinks  of  you.  You  are 
the  final  aim  of  all  his  plans.” 

Edith  gave  a light  laugh.  That  she  was 
the  final  aim  of  Wiggins’s  plans  she  did  not 
doubt.  She  saw  now  that  plan  clearly,  as 
she  thought.  It  was  to  gain  control  of  her 
for  purposes  of  his  own  in  connection  with 
the  estate.  Under  such  circumstances  Mrs. 
Dunbar’s  entreaties  seemed  silly,  and  to 
make  any  answer  was  absurd.  She  turned 
away  and  sat  down  at  the  table.  As  for 
Mrs.  Dunbar,  she  left  the  room. 

Night  came.  Edith  did  not  sleep;  she 
could  not.  The  day  had  been  the  most 
eventful  one  of  her  life.  The  thought  that 
she  was  a prisoner  pas  terrible.  She  could 
only  sustain  herself  by  the  hope  that  Miss 
Plympton  would  save  her.  But  this  hope 
was  confronted  by  a dark  fear  which  great- 
ly distressed  her.  It  might  take  time  for 
Miss  Plympton  to  do  any  thing  toward  re- 
leasing her.  She  knew  that  the  law  work- 
ed slowly:  she  did  not  feel  at  all  certain 
that  it  worked  surely.  Her  father’s  fate 
rose  before  her  as  a warning  of  the  law’s 
uncertainty  and  injustice.  Could  she  hope 
to  be  more  fortunate  than  he  had  been! 
Wiggins  had  passed  his  life  in  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  knew  how  to  work  it  for  his 
own  private  ends.  He  had  once  succeeded 
in  his  dark  plot  against  her  father.  Might 
not  his  present  “ plan,”  about  which  he  and 
his  associate  talked,  be  equally  successful  T 
Mrs.  Dunbar  had  called  her  a “marplot.” 

To  mar  the  plot  of  this  man,  and  avenge 
upon  him  the  wrongs  of  her  father,  would 
be  sweet  indeed ; but  could  it  be  possible 
for  her  to  do  it  ? That  was  the  question. 

The  next  morning  came,  and  Edith  rose 
frill  of  a new  purpose.  She  thought  of  her 
efforts  on  the  preceding  day,  and  concluded 
that  she  had  made  one  great  mistake.  She 
saw  now  that  Miss  Plympton  had  most  prob- 
ably called,  and  had  not  been  admitted.  If 
she  had  only  remained  by  the  gate,  she  could 
haff’e  seen  her  friend,  and  told  her  all.  That 
she  had  not  thought  of  this  before  was  now 
a matter  of  the  deepest  regret,  and  she  could 
only  hope  that  it  might  not  yet  be  too  late. 

She  determined  to  go  to  the  gates  at  once 
and  watch. 

She  therefore  hurried  down  to  the  gates 
as  soon  as  she  could.  No  efforts  were  made 
to  prevent  her.  She  had  feared  that  she 
might  be  locked  up  in  the  Hall ; but,  to  her 
surprise  and  relief,  she  was  not.  Such  for- 
bearance made  her  situation  still  more  per- 
plexing. It  was  evident  that  Wiggins  hes- 
itated about  proceeding  to  extremities  with 
her,  and  did  not  venture  as  yet  to  exercise 
more  than  a general  restraint. 

Arriving  at  the  gate,  Edith  sat  down  close 
by  it  on  a seat  in  front  of  the  porter’s  lodge, 
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and  waited  and  watched.  The  gates  were  of 
iron  bars,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  see  through 
them,  and  the  road  ran  in  front.  The  road 
was  not  much  frequented,  however.  An  oc- 
casional farmer’s  wagon  or  solitary  pedes- 
trian formed  the  only  life  that  was  visible 
outside.  The  porter  watched  her  for  some 
time  in  surprise,  but  said  nothing.  Hugo 
came  up  after  about  half  an  hour  and  talk- 
ed with  the  porter,  after  which  he  loitered 
about  within  sight  of  Edith.  Of  all  this, 
however,  Edith  took  no  notice  whatever; 
it  was  what  she  expected. 

The  hours  of  the  day  passed  by,  but  there 
were  no  signs  of  Miss  Plympton.  As  hour 
after  hour  passed,  Edith’s  hopes  grew  faint- 
er and  fainter.  She  longed  to  ask  the  por- 
ter whether  she  had  called  or  not,  but  could 
not  bring  herself  to  do  so — first,  because  she 
did  not  like  to  destroy  all  hope ; and  sec- 
ondly, because  she  did  not  wish  to  hold  any 
further  communication  with  him. 

She  sat  there  all  day  long.  Miss  Plymp- 
ton did  not  come.  The  hours  passed  by. 
Evening  came.  She  had  eaten  nothing  all 
day.  She  was  faint  and  weary,  and  almost 
in  despair.  But  to  wait  longer  was  useless 
now;  so  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  with 
feeble  footsteps  returned  to  the  house. 

Early  the  next  morning  she  returned  to 
the  gates  to  take  up  her  station  as  before 
and  watch.  She  did  not  hope  to  see  Miss 
Plympton  now ; for  she*  concluded  that  she 
had  called  already,  had  been  turned  back, 
and  was  now  perhaps  engaged  in  arranging 
for  her  rescue.  But  Edith  could  not  wait 
for  that.  She  determined  to  do  something 
herself.  She  resolved  to  accost  all  passers- 
by  and  tell  them  her  situation.  In  this  way 
she  thought  she  might  excite  the  world  out- 
side, and  lead  to  some  interposition  in  her 
behalf. 

Full  of  this  purpose,  she  went  down  to 
the  gates.  As  she  drew  near,  the  first  sight 
of  them  sent  a feeling  of  dismay  to  her  heart. 
A change  had  taken  place.  Something  had 
been  done  during  the  night. 

She  drew  nearer. 

In  a few  moments  she  saw  it  all. 

The  gates  had  been  boarded  up  during 
the  night  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  see 
the  road. 

One  look  was  enough.  This  last  hope 
was  destroyed.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  here ; and  so,  sick  at  heart,  Edith  turn- 
ed back  toward  the  HalL 


important  results.  On  the  departure  of 
Edith  she  had  watched  her  till  her  carriage 
was  out  of  sight,  and  then  sadly  and  reluc- 
tantly had  given  orders  to  drive  back  to 
Dalton.  On  arriving  there  she  put  up  at 
the  inn,  and  though  full  of  anxiety,  she  tried 
to  wait  as  patiently  as  possible  for  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Accustomed  to  move  among  the  great,  and 
to  regard  them  with  a certain  reverence  that 
pervades  the  middle  classes  in  England,  she 
tried  first  of  all  to  prevent  any  village  gos- 
sip about  Edith,  and  so  she  endeavored,  by 
warning  and  by  bribery,  to  induce  the  maid, 
the  footman,  and  the  driver  to  say  nothing 
about  the  scene  at  the  gates.  Another  day, 
she  hoped,  would  make  it  all  right,  and  idle 
gossip  should  never  be  allowed  to  meddle 
with  the  name  of  Edith  in  any  way. 

That  evening  Edith’s  note  was  brought  to 
her.  On  receiving  it  she  read  it  hurriedly, 
and  then  went  down  to  see  who  had  brought 
it.  She  saw  the  porter,  who  told  her  that  he 
had  come  for  Miss  Dalton’s  baggage.  The 
porter  treated  her  with  an  effort  to  be  re- 
spectful, which  appeared  to  Miss  Plympton 
to  be  a good  omen.  She  offered  him  a piece 
of  gold  to  propitiate  him  still  further,  but,  to 
her  amazement,  it  was  declined. 

“ Thank  ye  kindly,  mum,”  said  he,  touch- 
ing his  hat,  “ an’  hope  it’s  no  offense ; but  we 
beant  allowed  to  take  nothin’  savin’  an’  ex- 
cept what  he  gives  us  hisself.” 

A moment’s  surprise  was  succeeded  by  the 
thought  that  even  this  was  of  good  omen, 
since  it  seemed  to  indicate  a sort  of  rough, 
bluff,  sterling  honesty,  which  could  not  co- 
exist with  a nature  that  was  altogether  bad. 

Returning  to  her  room,  she  once  more  read 
Edith’s  note.  Its  tone  encouraged  her  great- 
ly. It  seemed  to  show  that  all  her  fears  had 
been  vain,  and  that,  whatever  the  character 
of  Wiggins  might  be,  there  could  be  no  im- 
mediate danger  to  Edith.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  the  encouragement  which  she  received 
from  this  note  that  she  began  to  think  her 
fears  foolish,  and  to  believe  that  in  England 
no  possible  harm  could  befall  one  in  Edith’s 
position.  It  was  with  such  thoughts,  and 
the  hope  of  seeing  Edith  on  the  following 
day,  that  she  retired  for  the  night. 

Her  sleep  was  refreshing,  and  she  did  not 
awake  till  it  was  quite  late.  On  awaking 
and  finding  what  time  it  was,  she  rose  and 
dressed  hastily.  Breakfast  was  served,  and 
she  began  to  look  out  for  Edith. 

Time  passed,  however,  and  Edith  did  not 
make  her  appearance.  Miss  Plympton  tried 
to  account  for  the  delay  in  every  possible 
way,  and  consoled  herself  as  long  as  she 
could  by  the  thought  that  she  had  been  very 
much  fatigued,  and  had  not  risen  until  very 
late.  But  the  hours  passed,  and  at  length 
noon  came  without  bringing  any  signs  of 
her,  and  Miss  Plympton  was  unable  any 
longer  to  repress  her  uneasiness.  This  in- 


CHAPTER  VHI. 
hiss  pLympton  baffled. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Plympton  had  been  un- 
dergoing various  phases  of  feeling,  alterna- 
ting between  anxiety  and  hope,  and  termi- 
nating in  a resolution  which  brought  forth 
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action  grew  intolerable,  and  she  determined 
to  set  forth  and  see  for  herself.  Accordingly 
she  had  the  carriage  made  ready,  and  in  a 
short  time  reached  the  park  gate. 

She  had  to  ring  for  a long  time  before  any 
one  appeared;  bat  at  length,  after  fully  an 
hour’s  delay,  the  porter  came.  He  touched 
his  hat  on  seeing  her,  but  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  iron  gateway  without  opening  it. 

“ Is  Miss  Dalton  at  the  Hall  f ” asked  Miss 
Plympton. 

“ Yes,  mum.” 

“ I wish  to  see  her." 

“ Beg  yer  pardon,  mum,  but  there  be  no 
callers  allowed  in.” 

“ Oh,  it’s  different  with  me.  Miss  Dalton 
wrote  that  she  would  come  to  see  me  this 
morning,  and  I’m  afraid  she’s  ill,  so  I have 
come  to  Bee  her.” 

“ She  beant  ill,  then,”  said  the  other. 

Miss  Plympton  reflected  that  it  was  of  no 
use  to  talk  to  this  man,  and  thought  of  Wig- 
gins himself. 

“ Is  your  master  in  f”  she  asked. 

“ He  is,  mum.” 

“ Tell  him  I wish  to  see  him.” 

“ Beggin’  yer  pardon,  mum,  he  never  sees 
nobody.” 

“ But  I wish  to  see  him  on  business  of  a 
very  important  kind.” 

“ Can’t  help  it,  mum — beggin’  yer  pardon ; 
but  I’ve  got  to  obey  orders,  mum.” 

“ My  good  fellow,  can’t  you  take  my  mes- 
sage, or  let  me  in  to  see  him  f ” 

“ Sorry,  mum,  but  I can’t ; Fve  got  my  or- 
ders.” 

“ But  he  can’t  know.  This  business  is  so 
important  that  it  will  be  very  bad  for  him 
if  he  does  not  see  me  now.  Tell  him  that. 
Go,  now ; you  can’t  know  what  his  business 
is.  Tell  him  that — ” 

“Well,  mum,  if  you  insist,  I don’t  mind 
goin’,”  said  the  porter.  “ I’ll  tell  him.” 

“ Say  that  I wish  to  see  him  at  once,  and 
that  the  business  I have  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance.” 

The  porter  touched  his  hat,  and  walked 
off. 

Now  followed  another  period  of  waiting. 
It  was  fully  half  an  hour  before  he  returned. 
Miss  Plympton  saw  that  he  was  alone,  and 
her  heart  sank  within  her. 

“ Mr.  Wiggins  presents  his  respects,  mum,” 
said  he,  “and  says  he’s  sorry  he  can’t  see 
you.” 

“ Did  you  tell  him  that  my  business  was 
of  the  most  important  kind  I” 

“ Yes,  mum.” 

“ And  he  refuses  to  come  T” 

“ He  says  he’s  sorry  he  can’t  see  you, 
mum.” 

At  this  Miss  Plympton  was  silent  for  a 
little  while. 

“ Come,”  said  she  at  last,  “ my  good  fel- 
low, if  I could  only  see  him,  and  mention  one 
or  two  things,  he  would  be  very  glad.  It 


will  be  very  much  to  his  injury  if  he  does 
not  see  me.  You  appear  to  be  a faithful 
servant,  and  to  care  for  your  master’s  inter- 
ests, so  do  you  let  me  pass  through,  and  I’ll 
engage  to  keep  you  from  all  harm  or  punish- 
ment of  any  kind.” 

“ Sorry,  mum,  to  refuse ; but  orders  is  or- 
ders, mum,”  said  the  man,  stolidly. 

“ If  I am  not  allowed  to  go  in,”  said  Miss 
Plympton,  “surely  Miss  Dalton  will  come 
here  to  see  me — here  at  the  gates.” 

“ I don’t  know,  mum.” 

“Well,  you  go  and  tell  her  that  I am 
here.” 

“ Sorry  to  refuse,  mum ; but  it’s  agin  or- 
ders. No  callers  allowed,  mum.” 

“ But  Miss  Dalton  can  come  as  far  as  the 
gates.” 

The  man  looked  puzzled,  and  then  mut- 
tered, 

“ Mr.  Wiggins’s  orders,  mum,  is  to  have 
no  communication.” 

“Ah!”  said  Miss  Plympton;  “so  she  is 
shut  up  here.” 

“Beggin’  your  pardon,  mum,  she  beant 
shut  up  at  all  nowheres : she  goes  about.” 

“ Then  why  can’t  I see  her  here  f” 

“ Agin  orders,  mum.”  • 

By  this  Miss  Plympton  understood  the 
worst,  and  fully  believed  that  Edith  was  un- 
der strict  restraint. 

“ My  good  man,”  said  she,  solemnly,  “ you 
and  your  master  are  committing  a great 
crime  in  daring  to  keep  any  one  here  in  im- 
prisonment, especially  the  one  who  owns 
these  estates.  I warn  him  now  to  beware, 
for  Miss  Dalton  has  powerful  friends.  As  to 
you,  you  may  not  know  that  you  are  break- 
ing the  law  now,  and  are  liable  to  transpor- 
tation for  life.  Come,  don’t  break  the  laws 
and  incur  such  danger.  If  I choose  I can 
bring  here  to-morrow  the  officers  of  the  law, 
release  Miss  Dalton,  and  have  you  and  your 
master  arrested.” 

At  this  the  man  looked  troubled.  He 
scratched  his  head,  drew  a long  breath,  and 
looked  at  the  ground  with  a frown. 

Miss  Plympton,  seeing  that  this  shot  had 
told,  followed  it  up. 

“ Refuse  me  admittance,”  said  she,  “ and  I 
will  bring  back  those  who  will  come  here  in 
the  name  of  the  law ; but  if  you  let  me  in,  I 
promise  to  say  nothing  about  this  matter.” 

The  porter  now  seemed  to  have  recovered 
himself.  He  raised  his  head,  and  the  old 
monotonous  reply  came : 

“ Sorry,  mum,  but  it’s  agin  orders.” 

Miss  Plympton  made  one  further  attempt 
She  drew  forth  her  purse,  and  displayed  its 
contents. 

“ See,”  said  she,  “ you  will  be  doing  a kind- 
ness to  your  master,  and  you  shall  have  all 
this.” 

But  the  man  did  not  look  at  the  purse  at 
all.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  Miss  Plympton, 
and  he  merely  replied  as  before : 
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u Sorry,  mum,  but  it’s  agin  orders.” 

u Very  well,”  said  Miss  Plympton.  “ There 
is  only  one  thing  left  for  me  to  do.  I wish 
you  to  take  one  final  message  from  me  to 
your  master.  Tell  him  this : It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  procure  help  for  Miss  Dalton  at  once. 
Tell  him  that  her  uncle,  Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh, 
is  now  in  England,  and  that  this  very  day  I 
shall  set  out  for  Dudleigh  Manor.  I shall 
tell  Sir  Lionel  how  his  niece  is  situated,  and 
bring  him  here.  He  will  come  with  his  own 
claims  and  the  officers  of  the  law.  Wiggins 
shall  be  arrested,  together  with  all  who  have 
aided  and  abetted  him.  If  he  refuses  to  ad- 
mit me  now,  I shall  quit  this  place  and  go 
at  once  without  delay.  Go,  now,  and  make 
haste,  for  this  matter  is  of  too  great  impor- 
tance to  be  decided  by  you.” 

The  porter  seemed  to  think  so  too,  for, 
touching  his  hat,  he  at  once  withdrew.  This 
time  he  was  gone  longer  than  before,  and 
Miss  Plympton  waited  for  his  return  with 
great  impatience.  At  length  he  came  back. 

“ Mr.  Wiggins  presents  his  respects,  mum,” 
said  the  man,  “ and  says  he  is  not  breakin’ 
any  law  at  all,  and  that  if  you  choose  to  go 
for  Sir  Lionel,  he  is  willin7  to  have  you  do  so. 
He  says  if  you  fetch  Sir  Lionel  here  he  will 
let  both  of  you  in.  He  says  he7ll  be  very 
happy  indeed  to  see  Sir  Lionel.” 

This  singular  way  of  taking  what  was 
meant  to  be  a most  formidable  threat  took 
away  Miss  Plympton’s  last  hope,  and  reduced 
her  to  a state  of  dejection  and  bewilderment ; 
for  when  she  sent  that  threatening  mes- 
sage, it  was  not  because  she  had  really  any 
fixed  design  of  carrying  it  into  execution, 
but  rather  because  the  name  of  Sir  Lionel 
Dudleigh  seemed  to  her  to  be  one  which 
might  overawe  the  mind  of  Wiggins.  She 
thought  that  by  reminding  Wiggins  of  the 
existence  of  this  powerful  relative,  and  by 
threatening  an  instant  appeal  to  him,  she 
would  be  able  to  terrify  him  into  releasing 
Edith.  But  his  cool  answer  destroyed  this 
hope.  She  felt  puzzled  at  his  assertion  that 
he  was  not  breaking  any  law,  when  he  him- 
self must  know  well  that  such  a thing  as  the 
imprisonment  of  a free  subject  is  a crime  of 
the  most  serious  character ; but  she  felt  even 
more  puzzled  at  his  reference  to  Sir  Lionel. 
Her  own  connection  and  association  with 
the  aristocracy  had  never  destroyed  that 
deep  unswerving  reverence  for  them  with 
which  she  had  set  out  in  life ; and  to  find 
Wiggins  treating  the  mention  of  Sir  Lionel 
with  such  cool  indifference  was  to  her  an  in- 
comprehensible thing.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing more  for  her  to  do  at  this  place,  and  feel- 
ing the  necessity  of  immediate  action,  she  at 
once  drove  back  to  the  inn. 

Arriving  here,  she  hoped  that  her  prompt 
departure  might  frighten  Wiggins,  and  lead 
to  a change  in  his  decision,  and  she  con- 
cluded to  remain  that  evening  and  that  night, 
so  as  to  give  him  time  for  repentance. 
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Nothing  was  left  now  but  to  devise  some 
plan  of  action.  First  of  all,  she  made  inqui- 
ries of  the  landlord  about  Wiggins.  That 
personage  could  tell  her  very  little  about 
him.  According  to  him,  Mr.  Wiggins  was  a 
lawyer  from  Liverpool,  who  had  been  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  Dalton 
estate  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  was  a very 
quiet  man,  devoted  to  hiB  business,  and  until 
latterly  had  never  been  at  Dalton  oftener  or 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Of 
late,  however,  he  had  been  living  here  for 
some  months,  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
intended  to  stay  here  the  greater  part  of  his 
time. 

This  was  all  that  Miss  Plympton  was  able 
to  learn  about  Wiggins. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SIR  LIONEL  DUDLEIGH. 

Although  Miss  Plympton  had  indulged 
the*  hope  that  Wiggins  might  relent,  the 
time  passed  without  bringing  any  message 
from  him,  and  every  hour  as  it  passed  made 
a more  pressing  necessity  for  her  to  decide 
on  some  plan.  The  more  she  thought  over 
the  matter,  the  more  she  thought  that  her 
best  plan  of  action  lay  in  that  very  threat 
which  she  had  made  to  Wiggins.  True,  it 
had  been  made  as  a mere  threat,  but  on 
thinking  it  over  it  seemed  the  best  policy. 

The  only  other  course  lay  in  action  of 
her  own.  She  might  find  some  lawyer  and 
get  him  to  interpose.  But  this  involved  a 
responsibility  on  her  part  from  which  she 
shrank  so  long  as  there  was  any  other  who 
had  a better  right  to  incur  such  responsibil- 
ity. Now  Sir  Lionel  was  Edith’s  uncle  by 
marriage ; and  though  there  had  been  trou- 
ble between  husband  and  wife,  she  yet  felt 
sure  that  one  in  Edith’s  position  would  ex- 
cite the  sympathy  of  every  generous  heart, 
and  rouse  Sir  Lionel  to  action.  One  thing 
might,  indeed,  prevent,  and  that  was  the  dis- 
grace that  had  fallen  upon  the  Dalton  name. 

This  might  prevent  Sir  Lionel  from  taking 
any  part ; but  Miss  Plympton  was  sanguine, 
and  hoped  that  Sir  Lionel’s  opinion  of  the 
condemned  man  might  be  like  her  own,  in 
which  case  he  would  be  willing,  nay,  eager, 
to  save  the  daughter. 

The  first  thing  for  her  to  do  was  to  find 
out  where  Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh  lived.  About, 
this  there  was  no  difficulty.  Burke’s  Peer- 
age and  Baronetage  is  a book  which  in  most 
English  homes  lies  beside  the  Bible  in  the 
most  honored  place,  and  this  inn,  humble 
though  it  might  be,  was  not  without  a copy 
of  this  great  Bible  of  society.  This  Miss 
Plympton  procured,  and  at  once  set  herself 
to  the  study  of  its  pages.  It  was  not  with- 
out a feeling  of  self-abasement  that  she  did 
this,  for  she  prided  herself  upon  her  exten- 
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sive  knowledge  of  the  aristocracy,  but  here 
she  was  deplorably  ignorant.  She  comfort- 
ed herself,  however,  by  the  thought  that  her 
ignorance  was  the  fault  of  Sir  Lionel,  who 
had  lived  a somewhat  quiet  life,  and  had 
never  thrust  very  much  of  his  personality 
before  the  world,  and  no  one  but  Sir  Ber- 
nard Burke  could  be  expected  to  find  out  his 
abode.  That  great  authority,  of  course,  gave 
her  all  the  information  that  she  wanted,  and 
she  found  that  Dudleigh  Manor  was  situated 
not  very  far  distant  from  Cheltenham.  This 
would  require  a detour  which  would  involve 
time  and  trouble ; but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, she  would  have  been  willing  to  do 
far  more,  even  though  Plympton  Terrace 
should  be  without  its  tutelary  genius  in  the 
mean  time. 

On  the  next  morning  Miss  Plympton  lefb 
Dalton  on  her  way  to  Dudleigh  Manor.  She 
was  still  full  of  anxiety  about  Edith,  but  the 
thought  that  6he  was  doing  something,  and 
the  sanguine  anticipations  in  which  she  in- 
dulged with  reference  to  Sir  Lionel,  did  much 
to  lessen  her  cares.  In  due  time  she  reached 
her  destination,  and  after  a drive  from  the 
station  at  which  she  got  out,  of  a mile  or  two, 
she  found  herself  within  Sir  Lionel’s  grounds. 
These  were  extensive  and  well  kept,  while 
the  manor-house  itself  was  one  of  the  noblest 
of  its  class. 

After  she  had  waited  for  some  time  in  an 
elegant  drawing-room  a servant  came  with 
Sir  Lionel’s  apologies  for  not  coming  to  see 
her,  on  account  of  a severe  attack  of  gout, 
and  asking  her  to  come  up  stairs  to  the  li- 
brary. Miss  Plympton  followed  the  servant 
to  that  quarter,  and  soon  found  herself  in 
Sir  Lionel’s  presence. 

He  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his 
right  foot  wrapped  in  flannels  and  resting 
upon  a stool  in  front  of  him,  in  orthodox 
gout  style.  He  was  a man  apparently  of 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  in  a state  of  excel- 
lent preservation.  His  head  was  partially 
bald,  his  brow  smooth,  his  cheeks  rounded 
and  a little  florid,  with  whiskers  on  each 
side  of  his  face,  and  smooth -shaven  chin. 
There  was  a pleasant  smile  on  his  face, 
which  seemed  natural  to  that  smooth  and 
rosy  countenance;  and  this,  together  with 
a general  tendency  to  corpulency,  which 
was  rather  becoming  to  the  man,  aud  the 
gouty  foot,  all  served  to  suggest  high  living 
and  self-indulgence. 

“ I really  feel  ashamed  of  myself,  Miss — 
ah — Plympton,”  said  Sir  Lionel, “ for  giving 
you  so  much  trouble ; but  gout,  you  know, 
my  dear  madam,  is  not  to  be  trifled  with; 
and  I assure  you  if  it  had  been  any  one  else 
I should  have  declined  seeing  them.  But 
of  course  I could  not  refuse  to  see  you,  and 
the  only  way  I could  have  that  pleasure  was 
by  begging  you  to  come  here.  The  mount- 
ain could  not  come  to  Mohammed,  and  so 
Mohammed,  you  know — eh  f Ha,  ha,  ha !” 


The  baronet  had  a cheery  voice,  rich  and 
mellow,  and  his  laugh  was  ringing  and  mu- 
sical. His  courtesy,  his  pleasant  smile,  hie 
genial  air,  and  his  hearty  voice  and  laugh, 
all  filled  Miss  Plympton  with  sincere  de- 
light, and  she  felt  that  this  man  could  do 
nothing  else  than  take  up  Edith’s  cause  with 
the  utmost  ardor. 

After  a few  apologies  for  troubling  him, 
which  Sir  Lionel  turned  aside  by  protesting 
that  apologies  were  only  due  from  himself 
to  her,  Miss  Plympton  began  to  state  the  ob- 
ject of  her  visit. 

“ In  the  first  place,  Sir  Lionel,”  said  she, 
“ I take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  heard 
of  the  death  of  Frederick  Dalton,  Esquire, 
in  Van  Diemen’s  Land.” 

The  smile  on  the  baronet’s  face  died  out 
at  this,  and  his  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon 
Miss  Plympton’s  face  with  quick  and  eager 
curiosity.  Then  he  turned  his  face  aside. 
A table  stood  on  his  right,  with  some  wine 
and  glasses  within  reach. 

“ Excuse  me,”  said  he ; “I  beg  ten  thou- 
sand pardons ; but  won’t  you  take  a glass  of 
wine  f No  T”  he  continued,  as  Miss  Plymp- 
ton politely  declined;  “really  I think  you 
had  better.”  And  then,  pouring  out  a glass, 
he  sipped  it,  and  looked  at  her  once  more. 

“ Poor  Dalton !”  said  he,  with  a sigh.  “ Yes, 
of  course,  I Baw  it  in  the  papers.  A most 
melancholy  affair.  Poor  Dalton ! Let  me  in- 
form you,  madam,  that  he  was  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.”  Sir  Lionel  sighed. 

“ Oh,  Sir  Lionel,”  exclaimed  Miss  Plymp- 
ton, earnestly,  “ how  it  rejoices  my  heart  to 
hear  you  say  that ! For  my  part,  I never, 
never  had  one  single  doubt  of  his  perfect  in- 
nocence.” 

“ Nor  had  I,”  said  Sir  Lionel,  firmly,  pour- 
ing out  another  glass  of  wine.  “It  was 
excessively  unfortunate.  Had  I not  myself 
been  in — in — ah — affliction  at  the  time,  I 
might  have  done  something  to  help  him.” 

“ Oh,  Sir  Lionel,  I’m  sure  you  would !” 

“ Yes,  madam,”  said  Sir  Lionel ; “ but  do- 
mestic circumstances  to  which  I am  not  at 
liberty  to  allude,  of  a painful  character,  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to — to — ah — to  interpose. 

I was  away  when  the  arrest  took  place,  and 
when  I returned  it  was  too  late.” 

“ So  I have  understood,”  said  Miss  Plymp- 
ton ; “ and  it  is  because  I have  felt  so  sure 
of  your  goodness  of  heart  that  I have  come 
now  on  this  visit.” 

“ I hope  that  you  will  give  mo  the  chance 
of  showing  you  that  your  confidence  in  me 
is  well  founded,”  said  Sir  Lionel,  cordially. 

“ You  may  have  heard,  Sir  Lionel,”  began 
Miss  Plympton,  “ that  about  the  time  of  the 
trial  Mrs.  Dalton  died.  She  died  of  a broken 
heart.  It  was  very,  very  sudden.” 

Sir  Lionel  sighed  heavily. 

“She  thought  enough  of  me  to  consider 
me  her  friend ; and  as  she  did  not  think  her 
own  relatives  had  shown  her  sufficient  sym- 
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pathy,  she  intrusted  her  child  to  me  when 
dying.  I have  had  that  child  ever  since. 
She  is  now  eighteen , and  of  age.” 

“A  girl!  God  bless  my  soul!”  said  Sir 
Lionel,  thoughtfully.  “ And  does  she  know 
about  this — this — melancholy  business  t” 

“ I deemed  it  my  duty  to  tell  her,  Sir  Lio- 
nel,” said  Miss  Plympton,  gravely. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.  I don’t — 
know — about — that,”  said  Sir  Lionel,  purs- 
ing up  his  lips  and  frowning.  “ Best  wait  a 
while ; but  too  late  now,  and  the  mischief’s 
done.  Well,  and  how  did  she  take  it  f” 

“ Nobly,  Sir  Lionel.  At  first  she  was  quite 
crushed,  but  afterward  rallied  under  it.  But 
she  could  not  remain  with  me  any  longer, 
and  insisted  on  going  home — as  she  called 
it — to  Dalton  Hall.” 

“Dalton  Hall!  Yes — wellf  Poor  girl! 
poor  little  girl ! — an  orphan.  Dalton  Hall ! 
Well?” 

“And  now  I come  to  the  real  purpose  of 
my  visit,”  said  Miss  Plympton;  and  there- 
upon she  went  on  to  give  him  a minute  and 
detailed  account  of  their  arrival  at  Dalton 
and. the  reception  there,  together  with  the 
subsequent  events. 

To  all  this  Sir  Lionel  listened  without  one 
word  of  any  kind,  and  at  length  Miss  Plymp- 
ton ended. 

“ Well,  madam,”  said  he,  “ it  may  surprise 
you  that  I have  not  made  any  comments  on 
your  astonishing  story.  If  it  had  been  less 
serious  I might  have  done  so.  I might  even 
have  indulged  in  profane  language — a habit, 
madam,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I have  ac- 
quired from  not  frequenting  more  the  soci- 
ety of  ladies.  But  this  business,  madam,  is 
beyond  comment,  and  I can  only  say  that  I 
rejoice  and  feel  grateful  that  you  decided 
as  yon  did,  and  have  come  at  once  to  me.” 

“ Oh,  I am  so  glad,  and  such  a load  is  tak- 
en off  my  mind !”  exclaimed  Miss  Plympton, 
fervently. 

“Why,  madam,  I am  utterly  astounded  at 
this  man’s  audacity,”  cried  Sir  Lionel — “ ut- 
terly astounded!  To  think  that  any  man 
should  ever  venture  upon  such  a course! 
It’s  positively  almost  inconceivable.  And 
so  you  tell  me  that  she  is  there  now  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Under  the  lock  and  key,  so  to  speak,  of 
this  fellow  VJ 

“Yes.” 

“ And  she  isn’t  allowed  even  to  go  to  the 
gate?” 

“No.” 

“The  man’s  mad,”  cried  Sir  Lionel — 
“ mad,  raving  mad.  Did  you  see  him  ?” 

“ No.  He  wouldn’t  consent  to  see  me.” 

“ Why,  I tell  you,  he’s  a madman,”  said 
Sir  Lionel.  “He  must  be.  No  sane  man 
could  think  of  such  a thing.  Why,  this  is 
England,  and  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
days  of  private  imprisonment  are  over.  He’s 
mad ! The  man’s  mad !” 


“ But  what  is  to  be  done,  Sir  Lionel  ?” 
asked  Miss  Plympton,  impatiently. 

“ Done  ?”  cried  Sir  Lionel — “ every  thing ! 
First,  we  must  get  Miss  Dalton  out  of  that 
rascal’s  clutches ; then  we  must  hand  that 
fellow  and  his  confederates  over  to  the  law. 
And  if  it  don’t  end  in  Botany  Bay  and  hard 
labor  for  life,  then  there’s  no  law  in  the  land. 
Why,  who  is  he  ? A pettifogger — a misera- 
ble low-born,  low-bred,  Liverpool  pettifog- 
ger !” 

“ Do  you  know  him  ?” 

“ Know  him,  madam  ? I know  all  about 
him — that  is,  as  much  as  I want  to  know.” 

“ Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  rela- 
tions that  formerly  existed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Dalton  ?” 

“ Relations  ?”  said  Sir  Lionel,  pouring  out 
another  glass  of  wine — “ relations,  madam — 
that  is — ah — to  say — ah — business  relations, 
madam?  Well,  they  were  those  of  patron 
and  client,  I believe — nothing  more.  I be- 
lieve that  this  Wiggins  was  one  to  whom 
poor  Dalton  behaved  very  kindly — made  him 
what  he  is,  in  fact — and  this  is  his  reward ! 
A pettifogger,  by  Heaven! — a pettifogger! 
Seizing  the  Dalton  estates,  the  scoundrel, 
and  then  putting  Mfes  Dalton  under  lock  and 
key!  Why,  the  man’s  mad — mad!  yes,  a 
raving  maniac ! He  is,  by  Heaven !” 

“ And  now,  Sir  Lionel,  when  shall  we  be 
able  to  effect  her  release  ?” 

“ Leave  it  all  to  me.  Leave  it  all  to  me, 
madam.  This  infernal  gout  of  mine  ties  me 
up,  but  I’ll  take  measures  this  very  day ; I’ll 
send  off  to  Dalton  an  agent  that  will  free 
Miss  Dalton  and  bring  her  here.  Leave  it 
to  me.  If  I don’t  go,  I’ll  send — yes,  by  Heav- 
en, I’ll  send  my  son.  But  give  yourself  no 
trouble,  madam.  Miss  Dalton  is  as  good  as 
free  at  this  moment,  and  Wiggins  is  as  good 
as  in  jail.” 

Miss  Plympton  now  asked  Sir  Lionel  if  he 
knew  what  Wiggins  meant  by  his  answer  to 
her  threat,  and  she  repeated  the  message. 
Sir  Lionel  listened  with  compressed  lips  and 
a frowning  brow.  After  Miss  Plympton  had 
told  it  he  sat  for  some  minutes  in  silent 
thought. 

“So  that  is  what  he  said,  is  it?”  ex- 
claimed Sir  Lionel  at  last.  “ Well,  madam, 
we  shall  see  about  that.  But  don’t  give 
yourself  a moment’s  uneasiness.  I take  the 
matter  in  hand  from  this  moment.  The  in-' 
solence  of  this  fellow,  Wiggins,  is  unparal- 
leled, madam ; but  be  assured  all  this  shall 
surely  recoil  on  hih  own  head  with  terrible 
effect.” 

Some  further  conversation  followed  to  the 
same  effect,  and  at  length  Miss  Plympton 
took  her  leave,  full  of  hope  and  without  a 
care.  Sir  Lionel  had  hinted  that  she  was 
not  needed  any  more  in  the  matter ; and  as 
she  felt  a natural  delicacy  about  obtruding 
her  services,  she  decided  to  go  back  to  Plymp- 
ton Terrace  and  wait. 
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Accordingly  Miss  Plympton,  on  leaving 
Dudleigh  Manor,  went  back  to  Plympton 
Terrace. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LEON. 

For  some  time  after  Miss  Plympton’s 
departure  Sir  Lionel  remained  buried  in 
thought.  At  length  he  rang  the  bell. 

A servant  appeared. 

“Is  Captain  Dudleigh  here  yet?”  asked 
Sir  Lionel. 

“ Yes,  Sir  Lionel.” 

“ Tell  him  that  I want  to  see  him.” 

The  servant  departed,  and  in  a short  time 
the  door  opened  and  a young  man  entered. 
He  was  tall,  muscular,  well-formed,  and  with 
sufficient  resemblance  to  Sir  Lionel  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  his  son.  For  some  time  Sir 
Lionel  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  Captain 
Dudleigh,  throwing  himself  in  a lounging 
attitude  upon  a chair,  leaned  his  head  back, 
and  stared  at  the  ceiling.  At  length  he  grew 
tired  of  this,  and  sitting  erect,  he  looked  at 
Sir  Lionel,  who  was  leaning  forward,  with 
his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  supporting 
his  head  in  his  hand,  and  evidently  quite 
oblivious  of  the  presence  of  any  one. 

“ Did  you  wish  to  see  me,  Sir  ?”  said  Cap- 
tain Dudleigh  at  length. 

Sir  Lionel  started  and  raised  his  head. 

“ By  Jove  P’  he  exclaimed.  “ Is  that  you, 
Leon?  I believe  I must  have  been  asleep. 
Have  yon  been  waiting  long  ? Why  didn’t 
you  wake  me  ? I sent  for  you,  didn’t  I ? Oh 
yes.  Let  me  see.  It  is  a business  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  I’m  deuced  glad 
that  you  are  here,  for  any  delay  would  be 
bad  for  all  concerned.”  * 

Sir  Lionel  paused  for  a few  moments,  and 
then  began : 

“ You  know  about  that — that  melancholy 
story  of— of  poor  Dalton.” 

Leon  nodded. 

“ Did  you  hear  that  he  is  dead  ?” 

“Well,  some  paragraphs  have  been  going 
the  rounds  of  the  papers  to  that  effect,  though 
why  they  should  drag  the  poor  devil  from 
his  seclusion,  even  to  announce  his  death,  is 
somewhat  strange  to  me.” 

“ Well,  he  is  dead,  poor  Dalton !”  said  Sir 
Lionel,  “ and — and  so  there’s  an  end  of  him 
and  that  melancholy  business.  By-the-way, 
I suppose  you  haven’t  heard  any  particulars 
as  to  his  death  ?” 

“No,”  said  Leon,  “nothing  beyond  the 
bare  fact.  Besides,  what  does  it  matter  ? 
When  a man’s  dead,  under  such  circum- 
stances, too,  no  one  cares  whether  he  died  of 
fever  or  gunshot.” 

“ True,”  said  Sir  Lionel,  with  a sigh.  “ It 
isn’t  likely  that  any  one  would  trouble  him- 
self to  find  out  how  poor  Dalton  died.  Well, 
that  is  the  first  thing  that  I had  to  mention. 


And  now  there  is  another  thing.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  he  left  a daughter,  who  has 
been  growing  up  all  these  years,  and  is  now  of 
age.  She  has  been  living  under  the  care  of 
a Miss  Plympton,  from  whom  I had  the  pleas- 
ure of  a call  this  morning,  and  who  appears 
to  be  a remarkably  sensible  and  right-minded 
person.” 

“ A daughter  ?”  said  Leon.  “ Oh  yes ! Of 
course  I remember.  And  of  age ! Well,  I 
never  thought  of  that.  Why,  she  must  be 
heiress  to  the  immense  Dalton  property.  Of 
age,  and  still  at  school ! What’s  her  name  ? 
I really  forget  it,  and  it’s  odd  too,  for,  after 
all,  she’s  my  own  cousin,  in  spite  of  the  short- 
comings of  her  father  and — and  other  people.” 

“Yes,  Leon,”  said  Sir  Lionel,  “you’re 
right.  * She  is  your  own  cousin.  As  to  her 
father,  you  must  remember  how  I have  al- 
ways said  that  he  was  innocent,  and  sinned 
against  rather  than  sinning.  Heaven  for- 
bid that  we  should  visit  on  this  poor  child 
the  disgrace  of  her  father,  when  he  was  not 
guilty  at  all.  I feel  confident,  Leon,  that 
you  will  espouse  her  cause  as  eagerly  as  I 
do;  and  since  I am  prevented  from  doing 
any  thing  by  this  infernal  gout,  I look  to 
you  to  represent  me  in  this  business,  and 
bring  that  infernal  scoundrel  to  justice.” 

“ Infernal  scoundrel ! What  infernal 
scoundrel  ?” 

“ Why,  this  Wiggins.” 

“Wiggins?”  & 

“Yes.  The  madman  that  is  trying  to 
shut  up  Edith,  and  keep  her  under  lock  and 
key.” 

“ Edith ! Who’s  Edith  ? What,  Dalton’s 
daughter?  Oh,  is  that  her  name?  But 
what  do  you  mean  ? What  madman  ? what 
lock  and  key  ?” 

“You  know  Wiggins,  don’t  you?”  asked 
Sir  Lionel. 

“Which  Wiggins?  There  are  several 
that  I know — Wiggins  the  sausage  mau, 
Wiggins  the  rat-catcher,  Wig — ” 

“ I mean  John  Wiggins,  of  John  Wiggins 
and  Company,  solicitors,  Liverpool.  You 
know  them  perfectly  well.  I sent  you  there 
once.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Leon,  slowly,  “ I remember.” 

“ What  sort  of  a man  was  this  John  Wig- 
gins himself  when  you  saw  him  ?” 

“Oh,  an  ordinary -looking  person — grave, 
quiet,  sensible,  cool  as  a clock,  and  very  ret- 
icent. I told  you  ail  about  him.” 

“Yes,  but  I didn’t  know  but  that  you 
might  remember  something  that  would 
throw  light  on  his  present  actions.  You 
went  there  to  ask  some  questions  in  my 
name  with  reference  to  poor  Dalton,  and  the 
disposal  of  his  property.” 

“ Yes,  and  got  about  as  little  satisfaction 
as  one  could  get.” 

“ He  was  not  communicative.” 

“Not  at  all.  Every  answer  was  an  eva- 
sion. What  little  I did  get  out  of  him  had 
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to  be  dragged  out.  The  most  important 
questions  he  positively  refused  to  answer.” 

“Of  course.  I remember  all  that,  for  I 
was  the  one  who  wished  to  know,  and  con- 
sequently his  refusal  to  answer  affected  me 
most  of  all.  I wondered  at  the  time,  and 
thought  that  it  might  be  some  quiet  plan 
of  his,  but  I really  had  no  idea  of  the  au- 
dacity of  his  plans.” 

“ How  is  that  t” 

“Wait  a moment.  Did  you  see  any  thing 
in  this  man  that  could  excite  the  suspicion 
that  he  w as  at  all  flighty  or  insane  ?” 

“ Insane ! Certainly  not.  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sanest  person  I ever  met  with.” 

“ Well,  then,  he  must  have  become  insane 
since.  I’ve  no  doubt  that  he  has  for  years 
been  planning  to  get  control  of  the  Dalton 
property ; and  now,  when  he  has  become  in- 
sane, he  is  still  animated  by  this  ruling  pas- 
sion, and  has  gone  to  work  to  gratify  it  in 
this  mad  way.” 

“Mad  wayt  What  mad  way!  I don’t 
understand.” 

“ Well,  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.  I merely 
wished  to  get  your  unbiased  opinion  of  the 
man  first;”  and  upon  this  Sir  Lionel  told 
him  the  whole  story  which  Miss  Plympton 
had  narrated  to  him.  To  all  this  Leon  list- 
ened with  the  deepest  interest  and  the  most 
profound  astonishment,  interrupting  his  fa- 
ther by  frequent  questions  and  exclama- 
tions. 

“ What  can  be  his  design  t”  said  Leon. 
“ He  must  have  some  plan  in  his  head.” 

“ Plan  f a mad  plan  enough !”  exclaimed 
Sir  Lionel.  “ It  is  clearly  nothing  else  than 
an  attempt  to  get  control  of  the  property  by 
a coup  de  main.” 

“Well,  the  opinion  that  I formed  of  Wig- 
gins is  that  he  is  altogether  too  shrewd  and 
deep  a man  to  undertake  any  thing  without 
seeing  his  way  clear  to  success.” 

“ The  man’s  mad !”  cried  Sir  Lionel.  “ How 
can  any  sane  man  hope  to  succeed  in  this  ? 
'Why,  no  one  can  set  up  a private  prison- 
house  in  that  style.  If  the  law  allowed  that, 
I know  of  one  person  who  could  set  up  a 
private  jail,  and  keep  it  pretty  well  filled, 
too.” 

“An  idea  strikes  me,”  said  Leon,  “which 
may  explain  this  on  other  grounds  than  mad- 
ness, and  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
Wiggins’s  character.  He  has  been  the  agent 
of  the  estates  for  these  ten  years,  and  though 
he  was  very  close  and  uncommunicative 
about  the  extent  of  his  powers  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  connection  with  Dalton,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  had  Dalton’s  confidence 
to  the  highest  degree ; and  I think  that  be- 
fore Dalton’s  unfortunate  business  he  must 
have  had  some  influence  over  him.  Perhaps 
he  has  persuaded  Dalton  to  make  him  the 
guardian  of  hiB  daughter.” 

“ Well,  what  good  would  that  do  T”  asked 
Sir  Lionel. 


“ Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  law 
of  guardianship  f” 

“ Not  much.” 

“ Well,  it  seems  to  me,  from  what  I have 
heard,  that  a guardian  has  a great  many  very 
peculiar  rights.  He  stands  in  a father’s  place. 
He  can  choose  such  society  for  his  ward  as 
he  likes,  and  can  shut  her  up,  just  as  a father 
might.  In  this  instance  Wiggins  may  be 
standing  on  his  rights,  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  may  be  the  reason  why  he  defied  you 
so  insolently.” 

Sir  ilionel  looked  annoyed,  and  was  silent 
for  a few  moments. 

“ I don’t  believe  it,”  said  he ; “I  don’t  be- 
lieve any  thing  of  the  kind.  * I don’t  believe 
any  law  will  allow  a man  to  exercise  such  con- 
trol over  another  just  because  he  or  shd  is  a 
minor.  Besides,  even  if  it  were  so,  Edith  is 
of  age,  and  this  restraint  can  not  be  kept  up. 
What  good  would  it  do,  then,  for  him  to  im- 
prison her  for  three  or  four  months  f At  the 
end  of  that  time  she  must  escape  from  his 
control.  Besides,  even  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  in  loco  parentis , you  must  remember 
that  there  are  limits  even  to  a father’s  au- 
thority. I doubt  whether  even  a father 
would  be  allowed  to  imprison  a daughter 
without  cause.” 

“But  this  imprisonment  may  only  be  a 
restriction  within  the  grounds.  The  law  can 
not  prevent  that.  Oh,  the  fact  is,  this  guard- 
ianship law  is  a very  queer  thing,  and  wc 
shall  find  that  Wiggins  has  as  much  right 
over  her  as  if  he  were  her  father.  So  wo 
must  go  to  work  carefully ; and  my  idea  is 
that  it  would  be  best  to  see  him  first  of  all, 
before  we  do  any  thing,  so  as  to  see  how  it  is.” 

“At  any  rate,”  said  Sir  Lionel,  “we  can 
force  him  to  show  by  what  right  he  controls 
her  liberty.  The  law  of  guardianship  can 
not  override  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  provided  for,  after 
all.  If  we  once  get  Edith  out  of  his  control, 
it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  get  her  back 
again,  even  if  the  law  did  decide  in  his  favor. 
Still  I think  there  is  a good  deal  in  what  you 
say,  and  it  certainly  is  best  not  to  be  too 
hasty  about  it.  An  interview  with  him, 
first  of  all,  will  be  decidedly  the  best  thing. 
I think,  before  going  there,  you  had  better 
see  my  solicitors  in  London.  You  see  I in- 
trust the  management  of  this  affair  to  you, 
Leon,  for  this  infernal  gout  ties  me  up  here 
closer  than  poor  Edith  at  Dalton  Hall.  You 
had  better  set  about  it  at  once.  Go  first  to 
London,  see  my  solicitors,  find  out  about  the 
law  of  guardianship,  and  also  see  what  we 
had  better  do.  Then,  if  they  approve  of 
it,  go  to  Dalton  Hall  and  see  Wiggins.  I 
don’t  think  that  you  are  the  sort  of  man  who 
can  be  turned  back  at  the  gates  by  that  ruf- 
fian porter.  You  must  also  write  me  what 
the  solicitors  say,  for  I think  I had  better 
keep  Miss  Plympton  informed  about  the 
progress  of  affairs,  partly  to  satisfy  her  anxi- 
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ety,  and  partly  to  prevent  her  from  taking 
any  independent  action  which  may  embar- 
rass our  course  of  conduct.” 


CHAPTER  XL 

LUCY. 

About  a week  after  the  conversation  de- 
tailed in  the  last  chapter,  the  train  stopped 
at  the  little  station  near  Dalton  village,  and 
Leon  Dudleigh  stepped  out.  At  the  same 
time  a woman  got  out  of  another  carriage 
in  the  train.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  and 
a crape  veil  concealed  her  face.  Leon  Dud- 
leigh stood  and  looked  about  for  a few  mo- 
ments in  search  of  some  vehicle  in  which  to 
complete  his  journey,  and  as  the  train  went 
on  he  walked  into  the  little  station-house 
to  make  inquiries.  The  woman  followed 
slowly.  After  exchanging  a few  words  with 
the  ticket  clerk,  Leon  found  out  that  no 
vehicle  was  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  with  an  exclamation  of  impatience  he 
told  the  clerk  that  he  supposed  he  would 
have  to  walk,  and  at  the  same  time  asked 
him  some  questions  about  getting  his  lug- 
gage forwarded  to  the  inn  at  Dalton.  Hav- 
ing received  a satisfactory  answer,  he 
turned  to  the  door  and  walked  toward  the 
village. 

The  woman  who  had  followed  him  into 
the  station-house  had  already  left  it,  and  was 
walking  along  the  road  ahead  of  him.  She 
was  walking  at  a slow  pace,  and  before  long 
Leon  came  up  with  her.  He  had  not  no- 
ticed her  particularly,  and  was  now  about 
passing  her,  when  at  that  very  moment  the 
woman  raised  her  veil,  and  turned  about  so 
. as  to  face  him. 

At  the  sight  of  her  face  Leon  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  amazement  and  started  back. 

“ Lucy !”  he  exclaimed,  in  a tone  of  deep 
and  bitter  vexation. 

“Aha,  Leon !”  said  the  woman,  with  a 
smile.  “You  thought  you  would  give  me 
the  slip.  You  didn’t  know  what  a watch 
I was  keeping  over  you.” 

At  this  Leon  regarded  her  in  gloomy  si- 
lence, while  the  expression  of  deep  vexation 
remained  unchanged  on  his  face. 

The  woman  who  had  thus  followed  him 
was  certainly  not  one  who  ought  to  inspire 
any  thing  like  vexation.  Her  face  was  beau- 
tiful in  outline  and  expression.  Her  eyes 
were  dark  and  animated,  her  tone  and  man- 
ner indicated  good-breeding  and  refinement, 
though  these  were  somewhat  more  viva- 
cious than  is  common  with  English  ladies. 

“I  don’t  see  what  brought  you  here,” 
said  Leon  at  last. 

“I  might  say  the  same  of  you,  man  cherf” 
replied  the  lady ; “ but  I have  a faint  idea, 
and  I have  no  desire  to  give  you  too  much 
liberty.” 


“ It’s  some  more  of  your  confounded  jeal- 
ousy,” said  Leon,  angrily.  “My  business 
here  is  a very  delicate  one  indeed.  I may 
have  to  do  it  incognito,  and  it  may  ruin  all 
if  I have  any  one  here  who  knows  me.” 

“ Incognito  f ” said  the  lady.  “ That  will 
be  charming ; and  if  so,  who  can  help  you 
better  than  I ? I can  be  your  mother,  or  your 
grandmother,  or  your  business  partner,  or 
any  thing.  You  ought  to  have  insisted  on 
my  accompanying  you.” 

The  light  tone  of  raillery  in  which  this 
was  spoken  did  not  in  any  way  mollify  the 
chagrin  of  the  other,  who  still  looked  at  her 
with  a frown,  and  as  she  ended,  growled 
out, 

“ I don’t  see  how  you  got  on  my  track, 
confound  it !” 

“Nothing  easier,”  said  the  lady.  “You 
didn’t  take  any  pains  to  hide  your  tracks.” 

“ But  I told  you  I was  going  back  to  Dud- 
leigh.” 

“ I know  you  did,  mon  cher;  but  do  you 
think  I believed  you  ?” 

“ I don’t  see  how  you  followed  me,”  said 
Leon  again. 

“ Well,  I don’t  intend  to  let  you  know  all 
my  resources,”  said  the  lady,  with  a smile, 
“ for  fear  you  will  baffle  me  some  other  time. 
But  now  come,  don’t  let  yourself  get  into  a 
passion.  Look  at  me,  and  see  how  good- 
natured  and  sweet-tempered  I am.  Your 
reception  of  me  is  really  quite  heart-rending, 
and  I have  a great  mind  to  go  back  again 
at  once  and  leave  you.” 

“I  wish  yon  would,”  said  Leon,  rudely. 

“ But  I won’t,”  said  the  lady.  “ So  come, 
be  yourself  again,  for  yon  can  be  sweet-tem- 
pered if  you  only  try  hard,  you  know.” 

“ Now  see  here,  Lucy,”  said  Leon,  sternly, 
“you  don’t  know  what  you’re  doing.  It’s 
all  very  well  to  pass  it  off  as  a frolic,  but  it 
won’t  do.  This  business  of  mine  is  too  se- 
rious to  admit  of  trifling.  If  it  were  my 
own  affair,  I wouldn’t  care ; and  even  if  I 
didn’t  want  you,  I should  submit  with  a 
good  grace.  But  this  is  a matter  of  extreme 
delicacy,  and  my  father  has  6ent  me  here  be- 
cause he  was  unable  to  come  himself.  It  is 
a — a law  matter.  I went  to  London  merely 
to  see  the  solicitors.  I didn’t  tell  a soul 
about  my  business,  and  I thought  that  no 
one  knew  I was  coming  here  except  my  fa- 
ther and  the  solicitors.” 

“ Well,  but  I’m  always  an  exception,  you 
know,”  said  the  lady,  pleasantly. 

“ Oh,  see  here,  now,”  said  the  other,  “ it’s 
all  very  well  for  you  to  meddle  with  my  own 
affairs;  but  you  are  now  forcing  yourself 
into  the  midst  of  the  concerns  of  others — 
the  business  affairs  of  two  great  estates.  I 
miiftt  attend  to  this  alone.” 

“ Mon  cher”  said  the  lady,  with  unalter- 
able placidity,  “ business  is  not  one  of  your 
strong  points.  You  really  are  not  fit  to 
manage  any  important  matter  alone.  At 
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Dudleigh  you  have  your  papa  to  advise 
with,  at  London  your  papa’s  solicitors,  and 
here  at  Dalton  you  need  a sound  adviser 
too.  Now  is  there  any  one  in  whom  you 
could  put  greater  confidence,  or  who  could 
give  you  better  advice  on  innumerable  mat- 
ters, than  the  unworthy  being  who  now  ad- 
dresses you  f Come,  don’t  keep  up  the  sulks 
any  longer.  They  are  not  becoming  to  your 
style  of  beauty.  For  my  part,  I never  sulk. 
If  you  will  reflect  for  a moment,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  really  a great  advantage  for 
you  to  have  with  you  one  so  sagacious  and 
shrewd  as  I am ; and  now  that  the  first  mo- 
ment of  irritation  has  passed,  I trust  you 
will  look  upon  my  humble  offer  of  service 
with  more  propitious  eyes.” 

Something  in  these  words  seemed  to  strike 
Leon  favorably,  for  the  vexation  passed  away 
from  his  face,  and  he  stood  looking  thought- 
fully at  the  ground,  which  he  was  mechan- 
ically smoothing  over  with  his  foot.  The 
lady  said  no  more,  but  watched  him  attent- 
ively, in  silence,  waiting  to  see  the  result 
of  his  present  meditations. 

“Well,”  said  he  at  last,  “I  don’t  know 
but  that  something  may  arise  in  this  busi- 
ness, Lucy,  in  which  you  may  be  able  to  do 
something — though  what  it  may  be  I can 
not  tell  just  now.” 

“Certainly,”  said  the  lady,  “if  you  really 
are  thinking  of  an  incognito,  my  services 
may  be  of  the  utmost  importance.” 

“ There’s  something  in  that,”  said  Leon. 

“ But  whether  the  incognito  is  advisable 
or  not  should  first  be  seen.  Now  if  you 
would  honor  me  with  your  confidence  to 
ever  so  small  an  extent,  I could  offer  an  opin- 
ion on  that  point  which  might  be  worth  hav- , 
ing.  And  I will  set  you  a good  example  by 
giving  you  my  confidence.  Frankly,  then, 
the  only  reason  why  I followed  you  was  be- 
cause I found  out  that  there  was  a lady  in 
the  case.” 

“ So  that’s  it,  is  it  f”  said  Leon,  looking  at 
her  curiously. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  lady.  “ And  I heard  that 
your  father  sent  you,  and  that  you  had  been 
talking  with  his  solicitors.  Now  as  you  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  doing  business  with  your 
father,  or  talking  with  his  solicitors,  the 
thing  struck  me  very  forcibly ; and  as  there 
was  a lady — in  fact,  a rich  heiress — in  the 
case,  and  as  you  are  frightfully  in  debt,  I 
concluded  that  it  would  be  well  for  me  to 
see  how  the  business  proceeded ; for  I some- 
times do  not  have  that  confidence  in  you, 
Leon,  which  I should  like  to  have.” 

This  was  spoken  in  a serious  and  mourn- 
ful voice  which  was  totally  different  from 
the  tone  of  raillery  in  which  she  had  at  first 
indulged.  As  she  concluded  she  fixed  her 
eyes  sadly  on  Leon,  and  he  saw  that  they 
were  suffused  with  tears. 

“You  preposterous  little  goose!”  said  Leon. 
“ There  never  was  a wilder,  a sillier,  and  at 


the  same  time  a more  utterly  groundless  fan- 
cy than  this.  Why,  to  begin  with,  the  lady  is 
my  cousin.” 

“ I know,”  said  the  lady,  sadly. 

“ It  seems  to  me  you  found  out  every  thing, 
though  how  the  deuce  you  contrived  it  is 
more  than  I can  tell,”  said  Leon. 

“ Our  faculties  are  very  much  sharpened 
where  our  interests  are  concerned,”  said  the 
lady,  sententiously. 

“ Now,  see  here,”  said  Leon.  “ It  is  true 
that  this  lady  is  my  cousin,  and  that  she  is 
an  heiress,  and  that  I am  infernally  hard  up, 
and  that  my  father  sent  me  here,  and  that  I 
have  been  talking  with  the  solicitors ; but  I 
swear  to  you  the  subject  of  marriage  has  not 
once  been  mentioned.” 

“But  only  thought  of,”  suggested  the 
other. 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  any  thing  about  peo- 
ple’s thoughts,”  said  Leon.  “ If  you  go  into 
that  style  of  thing,  I give  up.  By-the-way, 
you  know  so  much,  that  I suppose  you  know 
the  lady’s  name.” 

“ Oh  yes : Miss  Dalton — Edith  Dalton.” 

“The  devil!”  exclaimed  Leon.  “Well,  I 
confess  I’m  mystified.  How  you  could  have 
found  out  all  this  is  utterly  beyond  me.” 

“ So  you  have  no  idea  of  matrimony,  mon 
chert”  said  the  lady,  attempting  to  use  a 
Bprightly  tone,  but  looking  at  him  with  a 
glance  so  earnest  that  it  showed  what  im- 
portance she  attached  to  his  reply. 

Leon  was  silent  for  a moment,  and  looked 
at  the  ground.  At  last  he  burst  forth  im- 
patiently : 

“Oh,  confound  it  all!  what’s  the  use  of 
harping  forever  on  one  string,  and  putting  a 
fellow  in  a comer  all  the  time  T Yon  insist 
on  holding  an  inquisition  about  thoughts 
and  intentions.  How  do  I know  any  thing 
about  that  1 You  may  examine  me  about 
facts  if  you  choose,  but  you  haven’t  any  busi- 
ness to  ask  any  thing  more.” 

“ Well,  I suppose  it  is  rather  unfair,”  said 
the  lady  in  a sweet  voioe,  “ to  force  one  to 
explain  all  one’s  thoughts  and  intentions; 
so,  mon  cher,  let’s  cry  quits.  At  any  rate, 
you  receive  me  for  your  ally,  your  advis- 
er, your  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  If 
you  want  incognitos  or  disguises,  come  to 
me.” 

“ Well,  I suppose  I ipust,”  said  Leon,  “ since 
you  are  here,  and  won’t  go ; and  perhaps  you 
may  yet  be  really  useful,  but — ” 

“ But  at  first  I ought  to  know  what  the 
present  condition  is  of  this  ‘ business’  of 
yours.” 

“ Oh,  Fve  no  objection  to  tell  you  now, 
since  you  know  so  much ; in  fact,  I believe 
you  know  all,  as  it  is.” 

“ Well,  not  quite  all.” 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  said  Leon,  “ if  we’re 
going  to  talk  over  this  matter  any  further, 
we  might  find  some  better  place  than  the 
middle  of  a public  road.  Let  me  see,”  he 
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continued,  looking  all  around — u where  shall 
we  go  I" 

As  he  looked  around  his  eyes  caught  sight 
of  the  little  river  that  flowed  near,  on  its 
course  through  Dalton  to  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel. Some  trees  grew  on  the  margin,  and 
beneath  them  was  some  grass.  It  was  not 
more  than  twenty  yards  away. 

“ Suppose  we  sit  there  by  the  river,”  said 
Leon,  “ and  we  can  talk  it  over.” 

The  lady  nodded,  and  the  two  walked  to  j 
the  river  margin.  < 


THE  PARTING  SOUL. 

By  WILL  WALLACE  HARNEY. 

K.ot<m  KaXov  mA dwm  for’  wptat, — Dirge  of  Adonie,  Bion. 

“ Alas,  poor  Yorick !— I knew  him,  Horatio ; a fel- 
low of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy : he  hath 
borne  me  on  his  back  a thousand  times.  "—Hamlet, 
Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

Last  night,  by  some  unconscious  sense, 

I felt  the  spirit  leave  the  clay; 

Before  my  sight  this  body  lay 
In  all  its  helpless  impotence. 

Around  me  swam  all  sweet  desires 
Of  life  fulfilled  and  at  an  end ; 

I felt  the  past  and  present  blend 
In  one,  like  flames  of  wedded  fires. 

No  more  to  do : all  work  was  done : 
Henceforth  my  spirit  clove  through  space, 
And  stood  with  wisdom  face  to  face, 
With  all  its  final  conquests  won. 

No  more  removed,  but  purified, 

It  joined  the  conscious  chain  of  sense 
That  springs  from  all  intelligence 
In  the  I Am,  uncrucified. 

A larger  impulse  moved  it  on 
Above  the  plane  of  pride  or  pelf, 

In  that  complete  increase  of  self 
That  gathers  all  through  all  in  one. 

It  had  no  need  to  speak  or  move, 

It  had  no  wishes  to  fulfill. 

For  all  things  lay  within  its  will, 

And  all  of  love,  for  it  was  Love. 

But  there  the  helpless  body  lay. 

How  pitiful  and  cold  and  pale ! 

The  fetters  and  the  broken  jail, 

All  windowless  and  cold  and  gray. 

No  more  to  ache,  or  pain,  or  cry; 

No  more  to  sorrow  or  to  think ; 

No  more  to  sleep,  or  eat,  or  drink; 

No  more  to  work,  no  more  to  die. 

And  yet  how  pitiful  it  was! 

The  blue-white  lips  and  stiffened  form, 
That  had  been  once  so  sweet  and  warm 
Within  its  little  round  of  laws. 

I almost  wished  to  die  for  it. 

It  had  been  once  so  true  to  me 
So  free  of  gall  or  jealousy ; 

So  full  of  laugh  and  simple  wit. 


And  now  a poor  weak  thing  like  that. 
Believed  unworthy  of  the  light, 

And  to  be  hidden  out  of  sight, 

A trampled  clod,  a bruised  mat; 

A piece  of  clay,  a thing  rejected, 

Or  fit  to  feed  the  garden  mould, 

And  grow  again  in  green  and  gold. 

Of  its  sweet  nature  imperfected. 

Not  to  be  thought  of  or  compared. 

But  look  you,  now!  I can  remember. 
Some  twoscore  years  ago,  the  ember 
Of  baby  life  was  in  it  sphered. 

And  all  the  days  of  childhood  hide 
In  crush  of  flowers ; happier 
With  this,  my  little  playmate  here. 

Than  I could  tell  you  if  I tried. 

These  poor  cold  feet  of  straitened  look 
Have  climbed  the  apple-trees  for  me. 

And  I scarce  higher  than  your  knee, 

Or  barefoot  paddled  in  the  brook. 

Those  arms  have  clasped  a mother  s breast , 
That  tongue  about  a father’s  knee 
Has  prattled  of  that  life  to  be, 

Or,  tired,  with  me  has  sunk  to  sleep. 

That  cold  and  unresponsive  brain 
Has,  through  the  ever-quenchdd  eyes. 

Its  service  borne  to  make  me  wise, 

In  cells  and  chambers  full  of  pain. 

And  just  for  what?  Not  self,  but  me — 
Some  idle  honor  lost  or  won ; 

Enough  to  know  its  part  was  done, 

I And  I was  happy,  just  to  be. 

How  wan  the  poor  thing  is ! I would 
That  I could  close  its  cold,  sad  eyes. 
That  never  more  will  see  the  skies, 

Or  kiss  the  lips  so  shrunk  and  blued. 

| I do  not  praise  its  form  or  grace, 

Or  make  it  other  than  I see: 

Worn  in  the  service  out  for  me, 

And  dear  because  she  loved  its  face. 

Pale  self!  I kiss  thee,  so  subdued, 

Lest  of  thy  heart  some  bitter  herb 
Should  grow  up  rankly,  and  disturb 
Man  with  infused  ingratitude. 

Of  all  that’s  true,  thou  wert  the  truest; 

Of  all  things  kind,  thou  wert  most  kind; 
My  perfect  image  was  thy  mind 
In  what  I am  and  what  thou  knewest. 

| Now  to  be  rich  and  strong,  and  use 
! The  general  gift  of  conscious  sense 

That  runs  through  nature,  I go  hence, 

| Half  traitor.  Then  a voice  said,  Choose. 

All  things  flow  out  from  God,  and  back. 

In  one  full  circle.  Nothing  grows 
But  in  the  current  life  that  flows 
From  him ; and  yet  there  is  no  lack. 

And  as  my  married  lips  in  breath 
Kissed  the  cold  clay,  the  life  in  sped. 
And  like  a whisper  something  said, 

This  spirit  was  not  ripe  for  death. 
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LIEBER  AND  NIEBUHR. 

THERE  are  some  very  curious  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  late  Francis  Lieber, 
Professor  of  Law  in  Columbia  College, which 
were  published  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Nio- 
buhr , the  historian.  He  sent  the  manuscript 
of  this  book  to  Mrs.  Austin,  in  London,  the 
translator  of  the  Conversations  with  Goethe . 
This  was  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  the 
book  appeared  there  and  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  same  year.  Both  editions  are  scarce. 

Professor  Lieber  was  in  Rome  during  a 
part  of  1822  and  1823,  and  the  story  he  tells 
of  his  traveling  difficulties,  and  of  his  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Niebuhr,  then  the  Prussian 
minister  in  Rome,  is  very  interesting,  and  is 
substantially  as  follows : Lieber  had  been 
in  prison  in  Germany  for  political  offenses, 
and  being  in  Dresden,  where  he  was  con- 
stantly watched,  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
— by  a ruse,  in  fact — that  he  got  to  Mar- 
seilles, when  he  decided,  in  1821,  to  go  to 
Greece,  being  seized  with  that  Philhellen- 
ic fever  so  prevalent  among  imaginative 
young  men  at  that  period.  He  obtained 
a passport  for  Nuremberg,  and  for  a period 
of  two  weeks  only.  Once  in  possession  of 
the  paper,  he  states  that  he  emptied  an  ink- 
bottle  over  the  words  indicating  the  limited 
space  of  time ; then  he  had  it  signed  in  ev- 
ery small  place  on  the  way  to  Nuremberg, 
so  that  it  had  quite  a formidable  appear- 
ance when  he  arrived  at  that  city.  There 
he  accounted  for  the  defacing  ink  blot  by 
the  awkwardness  of  an  officer  at  some  pre- 
vious bureau,  and  got  the  passport  signed 
for  Munich.  Another  ruse,  and  he  got  the 
document  signed  for  Switzerland.  On  the 
frontier  of  France  he  received,  according 
to  the  existing  regulations,- a provisionary 
passport,  the  other  being  retained  and  sent 
by  the  officials  to  Paris. 

He  remained  in  Greece  but  a short  time, 
and  would  have  died  of  hunger,  he  says,  if  I 
he  had  staid  longer.  He  sold  nearly  every 
article  he  possessed,  and  before  the  effects 
were  entirely  exhausted  took  passage  at 
Missolonghi  in  a small  ship  bound  for  An- 
cona, in  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic.  About  one 
dollar  and  a half,  or  one  scudo  and  a half, 
was  the  only  money  he  had  after  paying 
his  passage  for  accommodations  of  the  most 
meagre  character.  During  a storm  the  ship 
sought  shelter  in  the  bay  of  Gonzola.  On 
entering  quarantine  at  Ancona  Lieber’s  fu- 
ture hopes  rested  on  this  slim  chance:  re- 
membering that  a fellow -student  in  Ger- 
many had  told  him  in  a letter  that  he  in- 
tended to  abandon  the  pandects  and  take 
up  art  as  a profession,  and  concluding,  if 
he  had  done  so,  that  he  would  be  in  Rome 
by  this  time,  Lieber  wrote  to  a well-known 
artist  there,  inclosing  a letter  to  his  friend, 
whom  he  hoped  the  artist  might  have  heard 
of.  Yet,  strange  enough,  the  friend  was  in 


Rome,  the  letter  reached  him,  and,  “ with 
the  promptness  of  a German  student,”  he 
sent  Lieber  all  the  money  he  possessed ! 

This  money  enabled  Lieber  to  pay  his 
quarantine  expenses  at  Ancona.  If  he  had 
failed  to  do  this,  the  Greek  captain  of  the 
ship  would  have  had  to  pay  the  expenses, 
according  to  the  regulations  then  existing, 
and  Lieber  would  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
imburse the  captain  by  serving  on  board 
the  ship.  The  joy  he  experienced  on  re- 
ceiving his  friend’s  letter  and  its  contents 
may  be  imagined.  But  his  troubles  were 
not  yet  ended.  He  was  conscious  of  the 
“ immense  gap”  in  his  passport ; yet  with 
that  provision  ary  paper  received  on  the 
French  frontier  he  was  forced  to  make  the 
attempt  to  pass  the  police  office  at  Ancona. 
His  idea  was,  of  course,  to  go  to  Rome.  But 
the  Ancona  officials  informed  him  that  they 
had  just  received  orders  from  Rome  to  sign 
no  passport  of  any  one  from  Greece,  except 
for  a direct  journey  home.  Lieber  says  he 
was  thunderstruck. 

“Would  you  prevent  me  from  seeing 
Rome  f”  he  asked  the  Italian  official,  and 
evidently  with  tears  in  his  voice  if  not  in 
his  eyes,  for  the  Italian  was  touched,  as  his 
answer  shows : 

“ You  see,  oarissimo  mio , I can  not  do  other- 
wise. You  are  a Prussian,  and  I must  direct 
your  passport  home  to  Germany.  I will  di- 
rect it  to  Florence ; your  minister  there  may 
direct  it  back  to  Rome ; or  I will  direct  it  to 
any  place  in  Tuscany  which  you  may  choose, 
for  through  Tuscany  you  must  travel  in  or- 
der to  reach  Germany.” 

Lieber  says,  “I  think  I never  felt  more 
wretched  than  when  I left  that  police  office. 
I had  sailed  for  Greece  from  Marseilles,  and 
had  now  returned  to  Ancona.  Had  I made 
my  way  around  Rome  without  seeing  the 
Eternal  City — without  seeing  her  ever,  per- 
haps, in  my  life  t” 

In  company  with  Lieber  there  was  at  that 
time  a Dane,  another  disappointed  Philhel- 
lene,  who  had  sailed  with  him  from  Misso- 
longhi. The  two  went  home  to  their  lodg- 
ings and  threw  themselves  on  the  only  bed 
in  their  room  in  silent  despair.  Finally  they 
discussed  their  situation  over  the  map  of 
Italy.  Another  ruse  was  the  result  of  their 
cogitations  and  investigations.  They  went 
back  to  the  office,  and  Lieber  pretended  to 
have  just  received  a letter  from  a friend  in 
Orbitello,  in  Tuscany,  on  the  boundary  of 
the  Papal  territory,  and  after  convincing 
the  officials  with  some  difficulty  that  Orbi- 
tello was  in  Tuscany  and  not  within  the  Pa- 
pal States,  they  got  their  passports  signed 
for  that  place.  Lieber  had  chosen  Orbitello 
because  he  thought  the  stage  route  must  lie 
near  Rome,  and,  once  near  that  city,  he 
would  trust  his  wits  to  gain  him  entrance. 
He  expresses  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of 
! the  official  servant  at  Ancona,  and  adds, 
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“ I should  have  blamed  no  one  for  keeping 
a respectful  distance  from  us,  shabby  as  our 
whole  exterior  was.” 

Hiring  a vetturino,  they  left  Ancona  at 
once.  At  Nepi,  where  the  road  divided,  they 
had  to  confess  to  the  coachman  that  they 
were  going  to  Rome,  not  to  Orbitello,  and 
to  smooth  over  his  scruples  with  money. 
When  near  Rome  they  jumped  out  of  the 
coach,  leaving  their  knapsacks,  and  soon 
after  entered  the  Porto  del  Popolo  carelessly, 
as  if  the  churches  and  the  obelisk  near  were 
nothing  new  to  them.  Lieber  says  that  as 
he  approached  the  tame-looking  sentinel  of 
the  Papal  troops  his  heart  beat  as  it  had 
never  done  at  the  approach  of  any  grena- 
dier of  the  enemy ; and  the  delight  that  he 
felt  when  the  sentinel  was  safely  passed,  and 
he  stood  within  the  walls  of  immortal  Rome, 
was,  as  he  declares,  “ indescribable.”  He 
found  his  friend  and  fellow -student,  who 
generously  offered  to  share  his  room  with  a 
poor  compatriot. 

Lieber  spent  some  days  enjoying  the  glo- 
ries of  Rome,  with  that  keen  relish  known 
only  to  the  cultivated,  enthusiastic  student. 
But  he  could  not  remain  in  Rome  without 
the  permission  of  the  police,  and  this  per- 
mission could  not  be  obtained  without  a cer- 
tificate from  the  Prussian  minister  that  his 
passport  was  in  order.  This  was  exactly 
what  Lieber’s  passport  was  not ; he  was,  in 
fact,  ashamed  to  show  it  at  the  Prussian 
legation,  and  in  his  strait  he  determined  to 
seek  a private  interview  with  Mr.  Niebuhr, 
the  Prussian  minister,  and  frankly  disclose 
his  situation.  It  was  hard  for  the  sensitive 
student  to  make  up  his  mind  to  this,  to  ap- 
pear before  that  dignitary  in  such  an  un- 
prepossessing condition,  and  his  heart  grew 
heavy  as  he  approached  the  venerable  pile, 
the  Orsini  Palace,  where  Niebuhr  resided. 
This  palace  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  the- 
atre which  Augustus  built  and  dedicated 
to  his  nephew  Marcellus.  Lieber  preserved 
carefully  an  engraving  of  the  palace  which 
he  then  had  in  his  possession,  and  under 
which  he  subsequently  wrote,  “ In  questa  ro- 
vina  ritrovai  la  vita.” 

Not  finding  it  possible  then  to  see  Mr. 
Niebuhr,  Lieber  told  his  story  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  legation.  The  secretary’s  heart 
was  touched,  and  he  went  to  the  minister 
himself,  returning  soon  with  a few  written 
words,  which,  on  being  shown  to  the  Papal 
police,  would  secure  the  bearer  permission 
to  remain  in  Rome.  Accompanying  this 
paper  was  a sum  of  money,  which  the  secre- 
tary presented  as  a loan  by  the  order  of  the 
minister,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that 
he  could  accept  it  without  any  unpleasant 
feeling,  for  it  was  from  the  fund  that  Prince 
Henry,  brother  of  the  Prussian  king,  had 
placed  at  Mr.  Niebuhr’s  disposal  for  the  as- 
sistance of  ruined  Philhellenes  returning 
from  Greece. 
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The  next  morning  Lieber  saw  the  histo- 
rian, and  was  very  kindly  received.  The  in- 
terview lasted  several  hours,  during  which 
Mr.  Niebuhr  drew  out  the  student’s  whole 
history,  and  pressed  him  to  give  all  the  in- 
formation in  his  power  respecting  Greece. 
At  the  close  of  the  interview  he  invited 
Lieber  to  return  and  dine  with  him.  Here 
was  a dilemma.  The  poor  student  glanced 
at  his  shabby  dress  and  stammered,  “ Real- 
ly, Sir,  I am  not  in  a condition  to  dine  with 
your  excellency.”  Niebuhr  stamped  his  foot 
impatiently  and  exclaimed,  “Are  diploma- 
tists always  believed  to  be  so  cold-hearted  f 
I am  the  Bame  that  I was  in  Berlin  when  I 
delivered  my  lectures.  This  is  unworthy 
of  you.”  ( “ Da8  war  kleinlich .”) 

Of  course  the  invitation  was  accepted ; 
but  the  delight  that  Lieber  experienced  in 
the  brilliant  conversation  of  his  host ; in  the 
presence  of  Madam  Niebuhr  and  her  beau- 
tiful children ; in  a faultless  dinner,  which 
the  student  had  not  enjoyed  for  a long  time ; 
in  the  elegance  of  the  vaulted  room  of  the 
palace,  adorned  by  masterpieces  of  art ; in 
the  murmuring  fountain  of  the  garden ; in 
the  charm  of  such  surroundings,  boldly  con- 
trasted by  Lieber’s  mind  with  the  “ disgust- 
ing sufferings”  he  had  endured — the  delight 
that  he  experienced  in  all  this  was  terribly 
marred  by  the  painful  consciousness  of  his 
sorry  attire.  The  sensitive  will  fully  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  his  trying  position. 
His  dress  consisted  of  a pair  of  coarse  un- 
blacked shoes,  such  as  are  commonly  worn 
in  the  Levant,  socks  of  coarse  Greek  wool, 
brownish  pantaloons,  a blue  frock  - coat 
pierced  with  two  balls,  and  a blue  cap,  also 
pierced  by  a bullet.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst  of  it:  the  socks  were  exceedingly 
short,  as  were  also  the  pantaloons,  so  that, 
when  he  was  in  a sitting  posture,  they  re- 
fused him  the  charity  of  meeting  with  an 
obstinacy  that  reminded  him,  he  says,  “ of 
the  irreconcilable  temper  of  the  two  broth- 
ers in  Schiller’s  Bride  of  Messina.”  Toward 
the  end  of  the  dinner  the  children  left  the 
table,  and,  playing  about  the  floor,  embar- 
rassed the  poor  student  exceedingly  by  their 
frank  remarks,  after  the  manner  of  children, 
and  this  embarrassment  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  consciousness  that  after  din- 
ner he  would  have  to  take  coffee  with  the 
ladies,  “unprotected  by  the  kindly  shelter 
of  the  table.” 

After  the  dinner  Mr.  Niebuhr  proposed  a 
walk  in  the  gardens,  and  invited  the  ladies 
to  join.  “ I pitied  them,”  says  Lieber,  but 
the  entrance  of  a visitor  “ spared  them  the 
mortification  of  taking  my  arm.” 

Before  leaving,  Mr.  Niebuhr  asked  him  if 
there  was  any  service  that  he  could  do  him. 
Lieber  replied  that  he  would  like  much  to 
borrow  his  (Niebuhr’s)  History . To  this  the 
historian  was  unwilling  to  consent,  as  he 
had  but  one  copy,  to  which  he  had  added 
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notes,  bat  be  promised  to  obtain  a second 
copy  and  present  it  to  Lieber.  As  to  bis 
other  books,  he  gave  the  student  a key  to 
his  library,  and  told  him  to  take  whatever 
he  wanted.  “He  laughed,”  Lieber  says, 
“when  I returned  laden  with  books,  and 
dismissed  me  in  the  kindest  manner.” 

A few  days  after,  Lieber  became  a member 
of  the  historian’s  family,  being  invited  to 
assist  in  the  education  of  his  son  Marcus, 
and  then  there  commenced  for  the  unfortu- 
nate student  a most  congenial  and  happy  life. 
It  was  during  his  residence  with  Niebuhr 
that  he  wrote  the  journal  of  his  sojourn  in 
Greece,  published  in  Leipsic  in  1823. 

After  Mr.  Niebuhr’s  official  duties  at  Rome 
were  ended  Lieber  accompanied  him  and  his 
family  on  a tour  through  Italy  and  Switz- 
erland, quitting  them  finally  at  Innsprtick 
with  deep  grie£  On  returning  to  Berlin, 
Lieber  was  again  imprisoned,  and  was  visit- 
ed in  his  confinement  by  Niebuhr,  who  final- 
ly succeeded  in  causing  his  release. 

About  three  years  later  Lieber  went  to 
London,  where,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Austin,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Grote,  the  historian.  His  intention  was  to 
apply  for  a chair  in  the  London  University, 
then  in  process  of  organization,  but  before 
any  arrangements  were  completed  to  secure 
that  position  he  decided  to  take  up  his  resi- 
lience in  this  country.  There  is  a passage 
in  one  of  his  letters  from  Niebuhr  which  will 
interest  certain  readers : “ The  New  England 
States,  in  which  you  live,  are  indeed  worthy 
of  the  name — which  south  of  the  Potomac 
would  not  be  befitting.  It  is  England  with- 
out aristocracy  and  tradition,  active  and 
busy  only  in  the  material  world;  hence  with- 
out beautiful  illusions,  but  also  without  En- 
glish political  hypocrisy.  Only  beware  that 
you  do  not  fall  into  an  idolatry  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  state  of  things  which  is  so  daz- 
zling because  it  shows  the  material  world  in 
a favorable  light.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  just 
what  distinguished  foreigners  mean  when 
they  talk  so  confidently  of  our  “material” 
tendencies.  Tennyson,  in  his  epilogue  “ To 
the  Queen,”  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Idyls 
of  the  King , pays  us  a startling  compliment 
in  two  lines : 

“The  darkness  of  that  battle  in  the  West, 
Where  all  of  high  and  holy  dies  away” 

During  Lieber’s  early  residence  in  this 
country  he  was  engaged  as  correspondent 
of  the  Allgemdne  Zeitung , Morgenblati , Poly- 
technic Journal , the  Ausland , and  some  other 
periodicals.  Niebuhr’s  advice  to  him  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent  is  golden:  “It  is 
all-important  to  be  conscientious  and  true 
to  the  letter.  The  correspondent  of  a news- 
paper is  the  embassador  not  of  its  proprie- 
tor, but  of  the  public.”  And  then  Niebuhr 
cautions  him  about  what  he  calls  a “ vast, 
extensive  shoal,  because  all  newspaper  cor- 


respondents wreck  upon  it.  No  political  dis- 
sertations and  generalities , but  facts  simply  and 
concisely  related .”  The  italics  are  the  author’s 
own. 

Niebuhr,  he  says,  was  very  thin,  and  of 
small  stature.  His  voice  was  high-pitched, 
and  spectacles  were  so  indispensable  to  him 
that  once  having  left  his  “ Dollands,”  Lieber 
was  obliged  to  make  a day’s  journey  to  fetch 
them.  He  lived  frugally,  and  drank  usually 
only  wine  and  water.  He  shaved  himself 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  talking  the 
while  when  there  was  any  one  present,  and 
he  was  an  inordinate  snuff- taker,  though 
smoking  was  very  offensive  to  him.  He  used 
his  pen  a very  long  time  without  mending 
it,  “ turning  it  all  round,  so  as  to  use  always 
its  sharp  point,”  and  he  could  study  and 
write  amidst  any  noise  and  confusion.  Roll- 
ing on  the  floor  with  his  children  was  a fre- 
quent indulgence,  and  in  all  things  his  sim- 
plicity was  great.  One  day  Lieber  found 
him  pale  and  agitated,  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  ill.  Niebuhr  confessed  that  he  was  sad, 
and  had  not  slept,  because  the  previous  night 
he  had  punished  his  son  Marcus  for  telling 
a falsehood,  when  subsequent  developments 
proved  the  boy  innocent.  Niebuhr  asked 
the  child’s  pardon  again  and  again. 

According  to  Lieber,  the  historian  must 
have  possessed  a most  extraordinary  memo- 
ry. He  establishes  this  by  the  citation  of 
incidents  in  Niebuhr’s  life.  But  though  pos- 
sessing such  a memory,  though  a great  read- 
er and  a rare  classical  scholar,  he  scarcely 
ever  quoted  for  ornament,  and  his  style  of 
writing  is  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
conciseness.  Pedantry  he  abominated,  as 
real  thinkers  always  do. 


FALSE. 

False  ! and  the  dream  of  love  is  dead 
I thought  would  live  forever! 

“Though  he  and  I shall  die/’  I said, 
“Our  true  love  shall  die  never!” 

How,  then,  if  my  heart’s  love  was  true, 
Can  it  be  else  than  living, 

Though  he,  the  while,  was  guile  all  through 
In  taking  and  in  giving? 

False ! and  beneath  his  smiling  mask 
I loved  a grand  ideal; 

So  sweet  the  dream,  I seem  to  ask, 

E’en  yet,  that  it  were  real! 

I did  not  love  the  cold  deceit 
That  shrined  the  specious  wooing, 

And  my  true  love  above  the  cheat 
Its  end  is  still  pursuing. 

Through  bitter  tears,  and  dropping  fast 
Where  my  vain  hopes  lie  buried, 

My  sight  will  be  more  free  at  last. 
Discerning  where  I’ve  err&l. 

False!  but  my  heart’s  true  love  lives  on, 
And  patient  to  discover, 

In  some  sweet  way — and  day — to  dawn, 
A fond  and  faithful  lover! 
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<jti  X&xiivi-  lime  \>u&  though- 

, Within,  ftrMJt  And  wide, 

The  BACienf;  ke£rpirig-w>otii  wiw  drwasod  with  £mm 
Ami  a Umg  table,  fair  with  damask  tditeu, 

Was  stretched  from  bide  to  side ; 

And,  bounding  its  exteni— 

Perhaps  a little*  crowded,  like  the  fare— 

Tbd  feasting  guests  found  time  enough  to  *prft:r 
Fdrionstnnt  merriment. 

The  children,  feasting  too, 

8r.rfrr;e  exiled  lit  the  kitchen^  friendly  spaces 
As  joyous  «*  (heir  elders,  made  the  place 
Echo  with  fairth  nnew. 

Pltdu  folk  were  most  of  those, 
Goixl-natarsd,  practical,  haid* working  lolk,- 
Foud  of  a holiday  and  of  a joke; 

gwnewhrtt  the  tea*  at  ease 


It  woe  a minny  day; 

Winter  had  looked  with  taror  on  the  land 
Ug  cdina  to;  so  wlihbultl  a while  his  limkl. 

And  waved  hie  h tonne  away. 

The  eniped  brown  hlUa  atvd  field* 

Lay  Imre  and  silent  -ocath  tfie  watting  min, 

And,  ^orring  with  November,  one  by  one 
Th*  trees  hod  lorn  their  shields. 

tyd of  nmt  sombre  shades 
Of  brown  und  gray  i«y>iiced  the  brilliant  glow 
That  deckel  nil  Natur^-an  timin'*  boastful  &b**w 
Of  joy  when.nammcr  fades  ; 

And.  marching  soberly 

AVitli  the  grave  i»nd»tjaj>e%  clustered  bnlldinga  stood 
bow,  hob}nij>bleT  6i  time-darkened  wood. 

Shadow *t  by  many  * trc*>. 
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Vxh r holiday  array; 

Not  apt  y^gfigg' rnltw  pleaaanlly, 
ret  kindly,  and  free 


The  ilfty  »>u«y  yo*rft 

That  brought  irermud  rhthr  *«£Othl  Wi?ddinsr-'ltt3 
Htsd  given  Uie»n  taken  - ikuno  away 

In  bartering  -frith  i$t  than * ; 

Had  made  lit  to  somewhat  bent; 

Had  withered  bhiy mid  imule  hi*  atoflt  forth  *part 
Had  k-tt  him  much  the  wow?  tor  toil  uuu  care. 
JBttt  vyjfb  a fair  percon* 

Of  his  slow*  hurd^tiruxAi  gjwp ■; 

With  honesty  ftod  ^»henjety<  Arid  troth ; 

Moivuf  the  fife  *n&d  humor  of  hits  youth 
Th»th  fturst  men  Pa  Ay  retaiiu 

fitting,  be  stooped  u hit. 


Id  unUught  speech  und  way; 

ittacL  Ilka  ifam  «wu  rough  dime, 
f>r  hoTOiMnark  articles  ihbi  one  h».vua  best, 
iiecaotte  tjtwr  coame,  lirtsr  strength  can  bnar  the  test 
And  wrMt  of  bee  and  time. 

-And,  scattered  here  and  there, 

Vfvrb  Other*.  pKim  t cwxv<muonoi  of  dies* 

And  nuctf&gft  wftit  the  «iM*f  aad  cmirkmoHnewa 
That  f*i<«'jse  with.  little  care. 

MatfhTW  ftt 

placed  h$  iadi.es  bright  lu  Sheeny  silk; 

Hand*  muyh  mnl  nrowu  jaxuI  halide  na  white  ilb 

wiilfe 

Par***!  d|*m*  to  sud  fro  ; 

But  *2b  of  Weltis  grade  •-,%•, -,^V 
A n- % nation,  fi*U  tin?  aytiui  influence 
•>i  anu^Is;  iciiuliiafiu  -.keen-  d aiimty 
&Od  quiet  thattmute 

tW  tow :^iasn.  with  gr#m 

And  houghs  & *csai*t  -th$A  'Nimmhe*  habited, 

^ DC^  ttQ^ptjkUty  '$«  mod 

A»  that  bt  xfe  fthd  frflssto  , ; ' • A 

This  fclngr  und  qfn^,  wed. 

Art  sodomy  h#ppy-heanod,  h£iib*kd  pnirv  - ^ 

Royii  wdti  cheer  and  drowned -jjAtitoKjpftr, 

Stkt  at  the  tabled  hyatL 


Rut  tb?  been  gluoceK;  roving  here  and  there 
’Neath  brow*  Dint  matched  his  sparse  while  f ring' 
of  hair. 

The  diwhtM  of  swift  TOt 

That  brightened  pate,  bine  eyes, 

And  audios  that  grouped the  wrinkle*  doner  Still, 
D«liod  t1u>e%  |*nvf:r4  but  first  *mr?*‘'d  time'll  good- wifi. 
And  made  the  yrars  allies.. 

His  best  i:mt,  veivetosmsd, 
firlghLhuttotj^b  awairow4uit«e»l,  immaculate. 

Long  asrv^d  for  8vmd'i}‘«  und  ft  nr  time*  at  state; 

> / . Ill*  vt&t  of  satin,  screened 

By . vimmigk’a  flmvetod  flock ' 

Ilk  polished  koifri  and  wlathonris  turpedf 

rv*ii.  . !•  '■  < ‘ . Si  4 i • ’ 


T|ru  undom  tk’y  ytl^y  pin:  tbilt  -Uumed 
On  hk  «hjiVd» 


“ ik  «a‘up<» 

* KSLK  VbAOVD  nir  B&blUT  I>'  aUltRKT  BILK. 
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Made  a short  opening  speech,  . , ; 
Inviting  aojjie  “ remark*  to  miit  tb??  dajy”  r . 
ilopibg  44  their  itimfa  wonid  hay*  a vroni  l o $xf  ' 
Interrogfttijvir  aach  x*tV.i':  1 

% glance  mmplaiaantljr. 

And  w>  eat  down.  Tlwn  one.  in  tbr^udtcirv  dYnb— 
A 'rafts  witt*  th©  gilt  of  gnW 

drifting, 44  Would  umkfe  fhs^, 

“Having  bia  friends' kind  ear, 

To  put  tlmt  1kfV»x:cA9ioj}»  feativd  time* 

Tula  happy  meeting,  now  jnrt  lit  tt*  prim?, 

Tula  plenum  t hour,  wtoi  dem,  - 

“Store  dear  than  be  eotxld  tell 
In  ibe  set.*? onto  that  !«£f  *1  raocb  r.n  guv&f 
Abd  &o  proceeded  with  groat  flue  utneaa, 


Deeming  ho  spoke  at?  Tveli 

AU  would  delight  to  bear; 

Till  TefitiessueisJ  bore  wUu«sa  oilicrwb**.', 

So  drawing  to  a clow,  with  balMiat  eyee, 


And  one  hood  raised  to  «t  way 
With  iwnW  eloquent, 

ilia  meaning  *orul£hhd  through  the  shoal*  of  Word* 
Said,  “ClMjeifu*  and  m&rt  than  the  Idrii* 

You  hsm:  itvnti  lotfg  concent, 

4f  &*y:  yfcti  stfU  happier  feel 
Moy  your  tiftyu  roubh  lu  tfps  wnl  golden  joy, 

Like  U119  tub  ortaiK*  which  1 hero  employ 

In  kindle  1 

“Mav  tlgunVtive  gold, 

Anti  literal  gold  as  well/ if  that  may  bo, 

Fib  hbans  fttwl  ppefcsth  overflowing!? 

■ ‘ • In  ^ua otitic  uhioUli’1 , 

He  piurfed;  etc-  he  renew od, 

A DeSghhorJbg  riaing 

A rough  old  lariner,  honeat-bmwed  and  free— 

&aitl, 4;  t .yraa  merer,  good 

»V At  tipouchoB  and  tint?  talk. 

In  fact,  I never  mode  tt  speech  before, 

Except  a abort  oue  in  u cdurf  o law, 


And  svbun  I tried  to  m>aifc 

UA  itrtitiken  raudidam: 
nowever,  L dohT  feel  like  pV  hy 
A golden  ^oda>o  ’-day  —we're  tfopdfc*.  high 
That  ticots  I and  my  mnto— 


kti.  ,pa<\w wd  to  A atn&s, will*  nAur^tfi*;  avte,- 

>W1>  OSS  DV»U  iu^iv'iro  HTBKH.f  ' 


Werfc  tok?oe  to  agree 

With  the  green  mottnc*  on  the  parlor  wail, 

Circled  with  Uixmr>rr^lo^  that  bivId  to  all, 
4*H<uior.^>id  memory. n 

fib*  Wifi:  *«t  Close  bcflid? 
ib  Qpi&et  cm? : tie?  Showy  fold*  of  kce. 

Touched  te^k  HOtt  Avrl&i,  and  Shaded  *»  calm  faro 
• c;/  Fdi?  $1  dURpoiten  pnde, 

BecmxSe  around  the  board 
Wire  £nThurc4:  m&ny  ehiWren  Bhe  bad  rested 
In  thp  good  precepta  at  the  Gnd  sbo  fearotl; 

% >%  finding  hge  reeturod 

To  happy  y oath  end  primp 
In  other  liven  that  It  had  nought  to  Hesw, 

She  thanked  flpd  for  the  deal  of  tenderness 
WUlliu  the  heart  at  lime. 

Svo  the  long  tne&i  tvus  tlrmo 
LMahe*  that  bad  known  much  hulk  and  prido 
HAd  ahrpnk  to  naught  a?  bidt:  wide, 

AChde  ratua,  »>oe  .%  Oo.e, 

At  Inst  a generol  tittr 

And  settling  brought  a pu*!bs£  ymmt  In  speech, 
And  swift  bands  cleared  f b*i  lUMred  teach*. 

Then,  ait^r  eooie  ddtftUr,v 

A.  cbalnuant  just  fdeci. 
grilled  nl t la  order,  and  wiUi  uvfinei  frtiyA 
Reminded  acAJtemi  child  ran  hr  behave ; 

And  «rb*m  the  mdse  was  cli«cfe«Ji), 


^ x curt  nvwujpt,  mai^u  voxazv*>c>o.x. 
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am*  w fc—MV  wait  am*  i- 
JK>  TU.VNK  tot?  EAlLMrSTl.y. 


The  good  old  minister, 

With  genial  kindness  beaming  from  bin  face, 
Stood  in  their  midst  to  thank  God  for  Ilia  grac< 

Shown  to  the  pair  who  were 

Before  him,  whose  long  life 
Was  crowned  with  brightness,  as  a happy  day 
In  midsummer  passed  slow  away 

With  sunset  splendors  rife, 

I will  not  here  rehearse 
The  pious  fcortte  that  fitted  such  an  he; 

1 can  not  warp  their  rare  simplicity 

Into  the  shape  of  verse, 

Now,  when  the  prayer  was  done, 

The  ancient  bridegroom  rose;  the  ancient  bride 
Rose  too,  aud  stood  half  smiling  at  his  side, 

Listening  as  be  begun: 

“Good  friends,  I want  to  try 
To  thank  yoo  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown 
To  ua,  whose  usefulness  is  near  outgrown ; 

And  we— tuy  wife  and  I— 

“Do  thank  yon  earnestly. 

We  are  a hearty  and  old-fashioned  pair, 

With  less  of  cash  than  rheumatism  to  spare. 

But  with  the  will  to  see 

“The  whole  wide  world  content- 
Of  old,  they  say,  ’twos  counted  half  a crime 
For  men  or  women  to  outlive  their  time ; 

But  it  is  evident 

“That  age  now  makes  one  rare 
As  russet  apples  that  last  on  through  spring, 
And  so  are  counted  as  a better  thing 

When  withered  thau  when  fair. 


“ Ithout  I say  a hit 

Some  like  the  peth  o*  what  was  paid  jest  now; 
But  alter  folks  know*  what  to  say,  the  hour 
To  say  it  takes  the  wit! 

14  Well,  for  my  neighbor  here 
And  his  good  wife,  l wish  'em  happiness; 

I wish  'em  all  the  good  I know  or  guess 
That  lan’t  bought  too  dear; 

“ For  I am  bound  to  say 
I'd  like  the  world  new-stocked  from  end  to  end, 
As  thick  as  white* weed  in  the  ruedder-beud, 
With  folks  as  good  aa  they.” 

So,  emphasiilti!?  all 
With  ii  sonorous  blowing  of  his  nose, 
lie  ended  suddenly;  and  some  of  those 
Around  him  kept  the  ball 

Spinning  upon  its  way 
With  polybed  gratulation,  smoothly  said ; 

And  some,  less  cultured,  to  rude  humor  wed 
The  wishes  of  the  day. 

At  last  a portly  mai^ 

A city  banker,  rising  ponderously, 

Said,  with  ss  ponderous  utterance,  “ that  be— 

A hem !— he  jnai  began 

“To  see  propriety 

la  golden  wtxidings;  sine*  we  had  been  told 


That  friendship  counts  in  heaven  as  more  than  gold 
Ahem  !— we  all  might  see 

“They  made  good  capital 
To  start  one  s fortunes  In  another  sphere, 

Where  men  need  less  of  solid  cash  than  here.” 
Then  to  a little  lull 
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the  amoiext  norms,  r?iun>  WITH  BVPT>»N  zeal, 
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Meanwhile,  by  three?  and  four?, 

Deserter®  joined  the  children  at  their  games, 

And  presently  the  candles’  branching  Hainw 
Bhut  twilight  out-of-door*. 

Just  then  a faint,  thin  Bound, 

As  of  a violin-string  idly  flicked. 

And  the  sharp  tuning  of  a fiddle,  pricked 
The  ear*  of  those  around. 

They  quickly  cleared  a apace. 

And  motley  Beta  were  formed  of  young  and  old. 
With  the  demur*  and  jesting?  manifold 
That  Butted  time  and  place. 

Then,  led  by  violins. 

Came  a quadrille,  made  antic  by  the  twirls 
Of  former  days,  with  wondrous  skips  and  whirls 
To  vary  out#  and  ins. 

Then  down  tho  long  low  room 
Were  stretched  the  Uue»  of  the  Virginia  Keel. 

The  ancient  couple,  fired  with  sadden  2*al, 
Consented  to  assume 

The  head ; so  veterans 
In  c^ps  and  wig*  fell  quickly  Info  line. 

And  the  queer  rows  began  to  Intertwine, 

While  with  swift  trill*  and  runs 

The  merry  music,  free 

To  match  odd  motion,  leaped  along  the  tone ; 

And  flying  coat,  tails  and  the  wide  balloon 
Of  skirls  spun  dizzily. 

O happy.  ancient  times  l 
O merry  gathering*  scattered  through  the  past  ! 
Would  that  your  joyous  mirth  and  cheer  might  Inst 
And  live  outside  my  rhyme*  I 


•*  My  friends,  we  both  will  trust 
Your  golden  weddings,  coming  by-and-by, 

May  find  you  rich  in  things  that  satisfy 
When  we  are  only  duet” 

Then  all  with  one  accord 
Sought  the  wide  parlor,  where  the  gift*  were  laid 
On  a long  table,  showily  arrayed. 

Tempting  the  race  outlawed. 

The  children,  who  without 
Waited  Impatient  for  the  general  “fun,” 
fuasing  their  nervousness  with  skip  or  run, 

Or  a hslf-smothored  shout. 

Till  one  who  watched  them  came— 

A merry  youth  who  could  not  yet  forget 
His  childhood— knowing  that  their  hearts  were  set 
Upon  a romping  game. 


So  “ puisMn -corners”  grew 
To  “bnnt-the-nng,*  and  that  to  “ bUndman'B-bnff 
So  on— for  children  never  have  enough— 

Through  all  the  games  they  knew. 

But  with  the  noise  begun 
The  old  folk’s  music;  and  the  Avid  Lang  Syne 
Floated  Above  the  clamor  Une  by  line. 

When  Its  last  strains  were  done, 

Came  many  a good  old  tune, 

Borne  on  united  tone*  with  force  and  power ; 
And  hymns  that  seemed  to  consecrate  the  hour 
Closed  the  short  afternoon. 


Oft)  Jy  he  led  the  way 

Back  to  the  keeping-room.  The  elder  folk, 
Busy  with  reminiscence  or  with  joke, 

W onld  never  heed  their  play. 
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south-coast  s&mvm&m  w englak i>. 


sauntering®  ■ in.  m&L&m. 

r haunter  *X.J 


tk>n  to  6gljl  tlie 
Itanes,  tried  to  hr- 
ii;rmizo  some  kim'l 
..  - -c  . . of  ftd#  ut  Char- 

month,  mat  Lyme 
;•  W could  riot 

* :,J  hurhor.  there  tfelb 
!$**.  • bud  so  pasfced  to. 

' the  latter;  Umto 

0;-  f.lu  E(]w!jru3,  wlu> 

- vor^/thfcj  -te' 

" ■ \v.  •'  - ini/.irrtiitii-  ii^tan- 

jtfdttB  five  eouiimea 
ago  was  a lioepital 
V : • for  lepe.cs,  a disease 

vr  nu tv  iiftlmimu-iri  Jjn- 

i5^‘d\)  TlieR>  V;,to 
. ciitting  tte 
lepers  oft'  from  tins 

iutfoidr 

alxuBT  The  kprr>- 
*hip  p§$K 

gSgfc^  ■ : m . tip?  plague  wm 

brought  Us the  sa.mu 

• it^tto  ilV^iifopiOP 

««vug‘««e 

v- ' :,-  .-v yft™*  \,  ike  kingdom.  The 

.aw  «,  j.  ro*e  *ao  tori- 

\ bio  that  tljiiijiffti  vlo^f 
their  vaia^-^^rii,  co  ws/laiuhs,  hod  koines 
adding  for  from  iwn  to  si.vyeM life's/ • Hardly 
a tenth  of  the  |^H>pk?  so reived,  Tkep  Lyme* 
haft  m>«u  after  a catastrophe ' wiierein?  dmv 
tag  .-ft  atom*  tbo  aeU  away  ail  of  its 

ships  and  seventy  lumsi^hud  rvea  ^rencfr* 
ed  AwiuT  foi^v^'  the  ground  they  stood  oh; 
l&eit  iffetity  III,)  the  KmteJfr  honied  the 
i^ee.  The  Spanish  Armadh  wa*  hot  §o  suo 
The  people  thronged  the  tl> tT«,  and 
witnessed  that  historic  struggle,  when  the 
wholi&  foaj  vm  meretS  with  abipft,  until 
thee  «aw  the  enemy  dyi*  It  was  from  Lytno 
that  Sir  George  Stuuhiwft,  a natire  of  the 
place,  started  not  in  tf>07  to  take  •&  ct*tcm,y 
to  Virginia.  Therioloiiista 
hie  voyage;  lmt  tbo  chief  peril  they  feinted 
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habited  by  deftuws*  They  bitterly  corn-  relates  it,  ami 

plairifsd,  too,  Unit  tboyJxad.'-te  Hail  in  ;a  ship  age  it  p teased  tlm  Lon\  to  into  tiie 

with  tiftlf ■.*}*)#  iftni  Wit.  The  |N5«>pik»  of  jimucte  of  «H  iha  \i\hbWt$hH  during  siHbe 
Lyme  have  doubt  m*  to  who  fnst  settled  Imie  of  thte  Umg  jvml  alifup  m»  ^o/v  This 
America,  iin.il  ti toy  «?>y  that  Lynw%  m New  Wiw  xo  a lob*;  jK»omt 

Haih^hire,  ami  Portland/  Maiim.  were  «o  entitled,  or* 

called  ?u:m  - bvir  having  originated  iron*  tnentiy  d>friov£red  fin* 

trade  with  jbbopr  own  town  here,  which  siege  cd  Lyme,  as  well  by  defying  the  -in<UVi» 
bolds  the  Portland  headland  in -sight.  In.  teas  enemy  &t  tta  face  abroad  os  tjjt  hgtif  lMg 
the  irfrii  wdf&  *?f  the  tevttutmiiik  century  • • against  them  in  gartfgon  towiist 
th<i  wealt  h of  Lyrnc,  as  w>*l  1 a*  its  situation,  • carrying  atones  anon  mmbli  u g hf  stones  kwep- 
made  it  an  impprfftot  position ; arid  its  the  the  work*  oa  the  eueiiiy  when  they  h&ye  been 
people  ww  in  the  main  fHrthdJy  foPiirlia-  sailing  thorn  ; some  carrying  .powder,  otters 
mem,  H i r Thmrcx*  Tame h ard  nod  Six  Walter  charging  of  piece*  to  ease  the  jwiiMierax  »>.«- 
Erlo  took  ftPsaesri^h  <*f  It  In  that  'interest  i sfcantly  resolved  for  generality  not  to  ilupk 
(I642-).  It  Win*,  the  key  of  the  West  and  the  &ny  oue*s  JUv  dear  to  jri&iii  Inin  t hut  Christian 
key  of  the  **mth  coast,  and  Parliament  -for-  (jnaml  for  the  Long  Parliament/  WhereH^ 
titled  it  m they  deserve  com  me  ml  a rioo  ? it  thettrsrd  v xs. 

lu  diiring  the  civil  wsj«,  the  king's  so  they  are  proposed  as  example  note  others, 
troops  iuet  with  tv  sharp  resistance  at  Brill-  By  James  Strong,  hatchelo rioted  If  wii# pu b* 
poxt;  hut  took  it,  the  troops  being  command-  liehed  in  1674.  The  sympathizers1 with  rayab 
ed  by  Prince  Maurieyj  TJuv  prtttce,  bower-  ty  ievcnged  tkeoissiye#  ot/  the  1>5  p)j%- 
er?  lost  hw  re'ptitation  by  hm  tskAate  to  eitfg  &j&  record  this  brief  bnt  very  queMioipb 
Lyme  .Regis  immediately . aft^ry ,;  ^ ide  biography  of  him:  y*  Ho  was  son  of  a tra*. 

gis  wao  Htroogly  terrified  by  the  p|fl biroent  lor  at  Chardstoek,  in  ibis  county,  educated 
soldiers,  ami  from  April '#,..1^4, :fc>  Juioj- j(d  by  rector  tli'ara,  aflt>rward  warden 

it  . endured  a terrible  shower  ’.of"  ml  - hat  of  \V«dhu?n  College,  'Oadfortl;  who  <*oot  him 
bitlJCta  and  iron  ban  at  tlio  emL'J  to  p&ftcrd,  wliem  bo  ccmtiuued  » poor  sehaL 

But  the  king  hadnw  Moltke)  mil Iln*  people  ar  a year  or  two,  und  left  it  to  turn  *>itein- 
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death  he  took  to  bis  second  wife  a rich  wid- 
ow at  Ilminstcr,  where  he  took  the  se- 
questration of  the  vicarage  belonging  to 
Mr.  Tarlton,  bought  an  estate,  and  built  a 
house,  which,  tipou  his  removing  to  it  the 
porch  of  the  vicarage  house,  fell  ilowu*” 

The  registers  of  many  parishes  in  this 
part  of  the  country  have  entries  made  to 
show  the  cruelties  of  Cromwell’*  men,  which 
they,  no  doubt,  exaggerate.  Nevertheless, 
there  seem  to  have  been  some  excesses  on 
their  part,  and  many  more  opportunities  for 
excesses  offered  to  the  brutal  as  they  scour- 
ed the  country.  Oue  of  the  registers  tells 
this  story  : 14  Ralph  Ironside,  B.D.,  rector  of 
Long  Bndy  arid  Little  Bridy,  in  the  county 
of  [Dorset],  worth  £250  per  annum,  de- 
prived of  bis  living,  and  forced  to  get  his 
livelihood,  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  by  pick- 
ing of  stones,  being  hired  to  do  it  for  2d.  a 
day.  While  the  poor  old  gentleman  was 
thus  afflicted  he  received  sustenance  from  a 
jmor  woman,  oue  Mary  Bartlett,  who  brought 
it  to  him  privately  in  Gorwcdl  Coppice, 
where  be  lay  hid.  One  day  the  Parliament, 
soldiers  plundered  his  home.  They  took 
from  him  every  thing  he  had  in  his  house  ; 
and  having  a lap-dog  which  he  fancied  very 
much  at  that  time  fawning  upon  him,  a 
strumpet,  l>elongiug  to  one  of  the  plunder- 
ers, came  to  the  room  where  the  old  gentle- 
man was  sitting,  and  demanded  it.  The 
poor  old  man  begged  her  not  to  take  that 
last  part  of  bis  goods  by  violence  from  him  ; 
she  gave  him  a severe  box  under  the  ear, 
and  said,  * I am  able  to  keep  a dog  better 
than  thou  const,  thou  old  rogue.'  The  poor 
old  gentleman  was  carried  prisoner  to  Dor- 
chester goal,  several  persons  being  ready  to 
swear  that  he  had  not  confirmed  according 
to  Gods  ordinance,  whereby  they  meant 
their  ordinance  of  Parliament  for  repealing 
the  Common  Prayer,  which  he  constantly 
used,  and  suffered  an  unnameablo  deal  of 
hardship  upon  that,  account.  He  continued 


deprived  of  bis  livings,  and  exiled  in  the  Isle 
of  Portland,  until  the  Restoration.  Of  him 
it  was  said  that  he  was  preferred  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Dorset,  neither  for  favor  nor 
friendship,  but  purely  for  his  mcri t,”  Tin- 
descendants  of  this  old  loyalist  received 
great  favors  after  the  Restoration,  ami  be- 
came important  and  very  wealthy  ecclesias- 
tics, one  of  them  Bishop  of  Bristol  iu  1667. 

Cbarmoath  (“the  mouth  of  the  Char’)  is 
a charming  little  watering-place,  memorable 
to  readers  of  the  ancient  chronicles  as  the 
place  where  two  great  battles  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes  were  fought.  The 
Danes  having  landed  here,  were  pillaging 
the  country,  and  King  Egbert  attacked 
them  ; hut  be  was  defeated,  and  barely  es- 
caped himself  under  cover  of  night.  This 
was  in  a. IK  832.  In  840  Ethel wolph  march- 
ed against  the  same,  and  was  in  turn  defeat* 
ed  ; so  the  Danes  remained  to  transmit  many 
of  their  characteristics  to  the  people  who  live 
here  at  the  present  day.  But  Little  Char- 
month  is  chiefly  memorable  for  being  the 
scene  of  the  chief  romance  in  the  life  of 
Charles  H.  After  the  battle  of  Worcester 
the  king  escaped  hither  to  try  ami  get  to 
France  on  a vessel  which  awaited  him  in 
the  harbor.  The  king’s  friend,  Colonel 
Wyndham,  sent  down  his  servant,  Harry 
Peters,  with  instructions  to  secure  the  two 
best  rooms  of  the  inn,  with  this  talc  : “ That 
there  was  a young  man  to  come  thither  the 
next  Monday  that  had  stolen  a gentlewom- 
an to  marry  her,  and  (fearing  lest  they 
should  be  followed  and  hindered) that  he  de- 
sired to  have  the  house  and  stables  at  liber- 
ty, to  depart  at  whatsoever  hour  of  the  night 
be  should  think  fittest.’*  The  king  came  in 
disguise,  but  his  disguise  was  discovered, 
chiefly  through  the  sagacity  of  an  observant 
blacksmith.  The  Clarendon  state  papers 
quote  Ellesdon’s  account:  “ My  Lord  Sv.il- 
mot’s  horse  wanting  a shoe  in  Peters’s  ab- 
sence, the  hostler  led  him  to  one  Haiumet,  a 
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’hath :$hM*  on,  owl  they  vyereact  inform . Ibljppr  oftlie  fore-mfrO thtfied  ji^lon^ies, 
WX'vtfrl  kmmtieaL,  and  ono  of  them  ; together  with  the  te&aotis  of  i\wm,  uml  bar- 


Iff  f hi**  tw..^  . HiPHPil  ._.v,  . v ,)RP||jP|P||H,.  w.J|L>%rj.>TH PUJJ 

ib  Wom^t^hin?/  which  «j>eeek  of  ki&fully  \ neatly  pressed  hint  ip  rni$o  thp  eoiinty  iij 

OT||^|i|^  V.!jlMliN|j|iMliHlllW  | jg|g|||||  mu  g 

Br  thi*  fAme  Barry  l\sU»r&  Imiug  returned  jj  Jsmbetisiod 
from  Lyme,  amt  my:  Lord  WUmoTa  horse 
^iiod,  tipou  the  «4vertisomont  that,  wits  seut 
him,  his  majesty  immediately  departed  to- 
mini  Btiil port.,  a town  eastward  c*C  Chat- 
fliouth  ami  about  firi  milo$;dUtat>t  from  it. 

The  h*>at buy  now  that  the  birds  had  taken 

t heir  digUt.  began  to  spread  his  net  ^ : for,  go-  , 

ing  a the  parson,  lrn fully  die-  j dei$Afchsg;?r 

eo^ro<l  his  thoughts  to  himv  avid  withal  told  I The  pam>n^  an  the  story  as  h av- 

ian* what  the  Wfrbb&d  said  dodoeralng  my  lr$g  been  eomndted  by  th^  bostUqr  wyp  £*ar- 
Lord'  Wilmat  ■&  hbim  T bo  pmm  there-  th&3 i&wtv;  Wesley,  ike  grt'at-gi^iiUk  t bar  of 
up  oufr  Urihuitm.  ami  Huluti^rhehost-  John  We&ley,  founder  <tf  ike  Jdei  hodisis.  In 
*M  >u  ik&  mwpm  i * Why*  how  now,  Mur-  , the  register  of  the  rectory  of  Catberetou,  a 
gret*  Vbn  are  a maid  »f  liotmir  tfowJ  tilh^  clom  to Chminmuk,  ^ 

< What  inean  you  by  that,  Mr;  fiarsoii  V under  the  patronage  of  Wgdimm  <de- 

fjiinth  «hMf  Said  fo*,  - ^ify*  Charles  Stuart  i ^endanf  tvf  4t(idme  lV-)# 

lay  &tft  and  you  \ knd  thahatb^f*  BanhV\%at- 

at  his  departure  t *o  that  you  can't  but  Vm  a ly*f  is  footer.  Ttfd  return  to  ipjo 

maid  of  h0noa>:J  The?  wmsum  began  t ben  to  mtft t W^'fchlrteclh  l^umtte  hBn  a 

be  i?j£f  hkjrry; >Ui4  told  film  b*  was  a aeurvy-  small,  but  alfrtkat  ffomrhat  wretched,  mm. 
coiuBtfomS  man  ter  go  about  to  bring  hot  One  or  i mtMk&c %mhrl  Ibmtd  in  iMm-tshii^ 
and  hhr  tiPnm  Mid  tmublo.  ‘But,-  aaid  sh%  chronicles  about  th^u ^ *>f  tlm  Wes- 

■rtf  1 thought .jit  Wftfif  the  ifrug,  as ym  say  it  leys  which  werti  new  k<  w*  li^lholQme'W 
was,  1 would  thiitk^ ^the  fetter  of  my  lips  all  wau in tousely-' odfoiis iif #0^3*01  iUitty i in  a 


‘cuidtmud  the;  hosFtitff:  ibrmbf • ii»|iltvioii.'  I. Ids'  warrants,  m ttjr  his  - a.p- 

>.  But  he  i n$  Crmi  wrm  pieh^od  to 
order  it),  '&inkin^ih3>eii;  nhlikitiy  that  the 
king  ebodW;hje>Uit^ 

Ing  all  the  p^Vuij^  hailing  and  the  strong 

tlLeir  cotyectjires 
ft&dmed  ip  M T^vbhd^  ntfeOr  rejevt^d  his 
vornuud,  f^ringi^f  he  j-hould  make  himself 
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miW  den’ll  from  Lyme,  except  that  wl$mh  | to  the  “Bray* £otra#*&an, 

appealei  to  $bo  lover  pf  old  g*ave-?it<ito.  js*nr  *HU  jowi  typhed,  •'  &&,  Sir,  X tore 
Otoe  of  xhefte  at  LhArmoutb  that  of  a cer -\ n scorn  to  be  mie  to  my  kuig,  and  no  ccw.*id- 
thin  • Xieuteif&uf.  \Vurdoti.;  of  Ilia  ja&jeaty’s  I emiUnn  shall  1*r»>v*  me  from  tar  tidtlity* 
hiA'ry,,  lie?-  navy  in  y>&*  in  \ the  tn^Jority  joined  the  new 

nineteen  engagiftfueute  n ndfcr  Hawk^  %tvifiBt  ] standard.  A pmrlamaltoii  vrhhtt  bad  'Wn 
lifie*  Ft^p&h)  arid;  fougfit  ‘l.gaH4«.d,f,f  Against  \ printed  fa  rcad  it t tie  ruarket*- 

AmtUjieii  in  our  wa£  of  After  j place to  a rather  rieddnij  misustubhr,  declaring 

*ur vicing  art  those  perch* -he-  returned  bojao  { that  he  bud  ccoxie  to  liberate  the  people  from 
and  «itiam»Ied  with  a linigliker*  about  giuae,  the  despotism  of  thei  Duke  of  Fork,  wlnwi  lie 
the  result  of  Which  <vas  r«  duel  in  g Inch  he  m the  author  of  the  eould&gralioB 

was  slauu  The  poetic  cpita^li  of  Warden  which  had  laid  the  greater  part*  of  London 
begin*,  in  todies,  of  the  impish  plot  to  murder 

^ king,  of  the  murder  of  E*&ex  in  the  tow  rr., 

\iSK88S  StSSSSUR*'  •«*"*  1”i"“i"E  * 5J" k"* '« ‘r"'*' 

Tin  iso  Y.ho  favored  Mofi  mouth  had  its  ft 
The  sea  luiH  uiade  great  enoi^achmeriU  badge  a tread  erixti^oh  ribbon.  Ahtimioutb 
jOtSicV. » is,  no  doubt  iUifclpbidj'i  aaid  by  traditioH  to 
between  the  two  bayuig  been 4>xftiptinrAtlib  have  cbinpofeed  f ho  it  nos  i 

waiei  wiflun.  l«Mt  ti>m  n be^U-yW  9M  - Lvm,,  „m,«»c!i  * little  place. 


I ftt  the  cIp&o  of  li^4  century  I think  H w»;nd*oos  imiOy', 

I whetr  iblud*  that  iii  not^  0 'rh  m?  ht«  to  W!faf.u»e  crowu, 

pnwrure,  auO  it  is  pruhabtf)  Pl  ^ 11  ® cU** 

se  novr  Uvnig  wftl  have  ^im*  \?e  would  Ie«e  deplore  that  the  head  wliich 
Thu  river  Char,  which  wes  could  have  composed  sock  a etanjsa  fell  fro m 
enough  to  give  the  h>wyi  iW  choaldcu«  ^ouu  gflef^  The  tot  aetlfhr 
y a imsaraWe  and  muddy  th^r  had  \\m  at  bridport.  ys*ber»>  3(K)  oien 
dtj  ohservftbio*  uroaf  r/iiiy  to  return  ^pei:dilyf  bnDgirig/how~ 

lest  uutuhio  episode  in  the  e\i%  mine,  prison  erg.  Going  over  to  Taun* 
>gion .ycim  }n  its.  -QohtieefUoiJ  ton,  tln^y  veete  mot  hv  tweoty^ix  ycUiUg 
»u  of  Monmouth.  Thin  no-  -'who  pmm  nred  u tlag,  4 naked  «v;cud. 

*rteudst  tiding  front  (be  t>*r-  jihit  A Itihlo  to  Mnujaiputb*  li  here  that 
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w*-r*  After  them*  They  were  overtaken  it  have  m=t  TDfrait>'  myself”  One  poor 

Scdge.iwnu,  and  sent  flying  \u  all  directiditri,  TdiJuW  sulLred  for having  >uid  fur  M^is 

P*s*t  • King  Mmunooth  wua  fmmd?  tin*  re-  month's  heirs*;  th p^niUW.  Atorifi  M jV 
port  of!  Anold  vonidn,  tiear  hid-  JeflViea  tried  another  hatch  of  f 

.di.^to'.a  few-c^Veted  <1  i tc6* -•'  dfttdpoc drum*  Lymcy  whore  h«  fitouda  AWU  i?o^ri]phr 
fpj£  m hi*  , hunger  tilled  his  pockets  with  erator  in  one  Jrinea.  Whan  ihxt^fey  dfBhjk 
from  h neighboring  deidy  II*?  w sms.  try-  it  is  said , a t remen donf?  n nfat*  wu*  heard,  the 
. t<T  tf>  the  coast  again add. hack  ia  ulv  waa  iUiimLuatrd,  tba.gatdc.of  the  ,te»Ho 
R^dhirid?  but  he  mngt  nevds  gd  ‘io  '.“White*  fell  in,  ami  The  deylf.  dmh#  fc  »di JyAnd  ford 
Lull.  Hv  by  Jack  Ketch  at  him  away.  An  <>Jfl  saibn*  /Kdiithcii.-f^ha 'i 

Tower  Itid  July  IS  At  the  &aum  $mr,  and  his  voyage  and  fcokl  tLto  rr|*T  4V»lIe  tliat  off  the 
laid  in  a velvet  coffin,  Hrmi#  ©ays  coast  of  Sicily  ho  saw  aoioidhiog  in  a thick 
that  $^e  Monmouth  party  reported  that  ibg,  which  )u>  hailed. 


Qii  hearer  approach 


rlixnry.,  nearly  a hundred  years  later,  that 
SUmmon  £h  was  the  infth  with  ihe  Into  M&&U 
Saint  Ferixv  in  a pamphlet  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam, asserted  that  one  of  fcho  ddke^ 

officers  was  ids  substitute  ut  the  hkmk,  au& 
that  a great  lady)  having  indacod  tbs  opem 
uxg  of  the  codin',  exclaimed,  d TPk*  a bi  he*” 
The  tradition  of  Provence-  that  the  Alan  with 
the  Iron  Mask  eunffiu&d  at  Bt.  Marguerite  was 
a Turk  named  dfaemoulh  suggest*  that  this 
u&mo  might  hare  bitamie  associated  with 
the  theorists  said  corrupted  from)  3/or~ 
matt.  . . 'U  ;\/  V ‘ J 
Under  the  despotic  vtg'um  that  followed 
ther  death  tif  Mousxumfch  tins  people  did  mi 
fall  to  torn;  And  it  is  the  tradition 

»»f  the  nm  chbor  hood  t hat  the  « Id  wramwi 
who  told  of  Ida  hiding-place  was  hooted,  aiid 
that  she  and  her  family  came  to  evil  lijek. 
It  wa«  upon  those  of  bis  followers  who  w^ 
cangbt.  fttui  all  who  hod  m any  way  aHHistwd 
hhn.  or  ftynr*  been  Aeon  in  hia  company,  that 
the  uotorimna  Judge  Jewries  wreaked  hk 
h J^idy-invodedoeas.  Jeffirias  held  his  fearful 
at  DWche^ter  thiit  year,  n«rt  the  hod- 
k*  of  the  men  and  woman  whom  he  caused 
to  he  execnt^l  were  exposed  along  every 
highway  ivf  i)nr^etsh>rt\.  It  ts  said  that, 
being  iufpnued.  by  an  officer  that  he  had 
hooted  down'  a thousand  of  the  fugitives, 
Jewries  said,  with  glee,  Why,  1 helicyo  I 


iriaiulor,  M Out  of  liouihl  Mooitt 

EtJid,  with  jones;ft  vjemfA  thus  pi*>- 

vcrbsally  difioetafed  with  tho  volcano,  and 
no  one  would;  live  in  | tty  hoiw*,  which,  of 
wa^hnimuod.'  eaid  to  han- 

std  up  th.i5  hoadtc  M trf  the  o’crsiwl  ad- 
hereata  in  svvrhat.  he  might  w- 

thciu  \n  they 

wore  only  removed  after  the  revolution  of 

« ;}  v 

Hut  though  JolfrloK  was  a very  bad  man, 
it  dups  iiot  fcdlo  w that  Mounumlb  waA  a good 
on#-  Ha  aeemH  to  have  bad  a certain  poetic 
enfhuaiaam  for  liberty,  Imt  h«  was  adper- 
*titwm,  .Vfg3illtfting?  arid  conceiti'd  At  the 
very  mouuoiT  mv  vy^.  esftocuded  wUU 

the  Eye-hou^  -Htifelie  w efiga  ged  to  ah 

iidrij|u«  -with  l^dy  Vv^lv)tWctrt& 

(ho  wtw  hi^rrf«d,jK;;  Wi'h|?T-  IumI  fled 

With  her  to  Toddiiijplmi.  She  Ids 

exile,  and  on  fcki  of  ihc  tlight  tr>  ILdlmul 

he  wrots  arime  w^pc  dta^>y#ygd 

only  about  twe.nry  years  ago: 

o Wph  jcijr  we  .jte»iv*  tirwa,  ;.'  ,;..vv 

JPh1«j  wnrhl,  and  jto  t^We 
All  lb 5 Odw?  trc*Heh**H, 
r ^h>r  now  hapi>y  Utc, 

WAll  ia  nttf  bovro», 

And  there  ^>U«1  oar  Lours  l 
tSwxe  Vrv’U  be, 

Wu  pp  CAH  wee  \ 
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in  bn  tile,  together  with  songs  and  prayer*.'* 
Lord  Dartmouth  wrote,  “My  uncle.  Colonel 
William  Legge,  who  went  in  a coach  with 
him  [Momnoutb]  to  London  as  a guard,  with 
orders  to  stab  him  if  there  were  any  disor- 
ders on  the  road,  showed  me  several  charms 
that  were  tied  about  him  when  he  was  tak- 
en, and  his  table-book,  which  w as  full  of  as- 
trological characters  that  nobody  could  un- 
derstand j but  lie  told  my  uncle  that  they 
had  been  given  to  him  some  years  before  in 
Scotland,  and  ho  now  found  they  were  but 
foolish  conceits.”  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
after  a lapse  of  near  a century'  and  a half 
this  old  volume  should  have  been  discover- 
ed. In  1827  an  Irish  divinity  student  pur- 
chased a queer-looking  volume  at  a book- 
stall in  Paris,  and  afterward  gave  it  to  a 
priest  in  Kerry.  Neither  of  them  imagined 
that  the  volume  had  any  special  value.  Rut 
Dr.  A us  ter,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of 
Dublin,  got  hold  of  it,  and  prosecuted  his 
inquiries  until,  in  1849,  he  was  able  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  anti- 
quarians that  it  was  the  veritable  book  of 
Monmouth,  ’ 


No  quarreling  for  crowns. 

Nor  fear  the  great  one’a  frown*, 

Nor  slavery  of  etate. 

Nor  change*  In  oar  fate. 

From  plots  tide  place  is  free. 

There  well  ever  be ; 

We'll  ©it  and  blew  onr  stare 
That  from  the  noise  of  ware 
Did  this  glorious  place  give 
That  thus  we  happy  live.” 

When  he  was  on  the  scaffold  he  paid  the 
executioner  six  guineas  to  cut  his  bend  off 
neatly,  which  was  not  merited,  and  his  last 
act  was  to  send  a tooth-pick  case,  to  Lady 
Wentworth.  “Give  it  to — that  person,”  he 
said  to  his  servant.  The  baroness  did  not 
survive  him  long ; a few  mouths  later  she 
was  buried  at  Toddington.  “ Her  family,” 
says  Macaulay,  “reared  a sumptuous  mau- 
soleum over  her  remains  j but  a less  costly 
memorial  of  her  was  long  contemplated  with 
far  deeper  interest — her  name,  carved  by  the 
hand  of  him  she  loved  too  well,  was  a few 
years  ago  still  discernible  on  a tree  in  the 
adjoining  park.”  It  was  long  known  that 
when  Monmouth  was  taken  he  threw  away 
a gold  snuff-box,  which  was  afterward  found 
full  of  gold-pieces,  and  also  that,  he  had  a 
curious  manuscript  book  about  him,  which 
was  given  to  the  king,  but  disappeared.  In 
the  Hurleian  MiweUany,  volume  six,  it  is  stat- 
ed, in  “ Sir  John  Rercaby’s  Memoirs,”  that 
H out.  of  his  [Monmouth's]  pocket  were  taken 
books  in  his  own  hand  writing,  containing 
charms  or  spells  to  open  the  doors  of  a pris- 
on, to  obviate  the  danger  of  being  wounded 


At  King  James’s  deposition  all 
his  books  arid  manuscripts  were  carried  to 
France.  The  Abbd  Waters,  to  whom  the 
king’s  papers  had  been  intrusted  in  France, 
had  written  liis  name  inside  as  “ Barni  Wa- 
tiers,”  and  there  was  in  it  the  following  sen- 
tence: “This  book  was  found  in  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth’s  pocket  when  he  was  taken, 
and  is  most  of  his  owne  handwriting.”  This 
sentence  Sir  F.  Madden  verified  as  the  auto- 
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graph  of  King  Janies.  Upon  which  the  gov- 
ernment at  once  purchased  the  book,  and  it 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  part  of 
the  cover  where  the  royal  arms  would  have 
been  is  carefully  torn  off,  this  having  been 
done  probably  in  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  every  royal  emblem  was  a 
danger.  It  is  a volume  of  157  pages,  and  con- 
tains accounts  of  two  visits  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  other  interesting  memoranda. 
Public  characters  are  alluded  to  as  figures, 
20  and  39  respectively  representing  King 
Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York.  There  are 
numbers  of  cabalistic  signs  in  it;  receipts 
“ for  the  stone,”  “ to  know  the  sum  of  num- 
bers before  they  be  writ  down,”  “ pour  net- 
toyer  l’ovrages  de  cuyvre  argentd,”  “ for  to 
make  Bouts  and  Choos  [boots  and  shoes] 
hold  out  water,”  “ pour  sa voire  si  une  per- 
son sera  fidelle  ou  non,”  u to  make  the  faco 
fair,”  “ to  make  the  hair  grow  black,  though 
of  any  color.”  Besides  charms  to  get  out  of 
prison  and  to  find  out  any  secret,  there  is  a 
drawing  of  a planetary  wheel  (dated  1680) 
to  foreshow  life  or  death  in  illness;  also 
prosperity  or  adversity.  There  is  in  it  this 
touching  paragraph  : “Mercy,  mercy,  good 
Lord!  I aske  not  of  Thee  any  longer  the 
things  of  this  world;  neither  power,  nor 
honours,  nor  riches,  nor  pleasures.  No,  my 
God,  dispose  of  them  to  whom  Thou  pleas- 
es!, so  that  Thou  givest  me  mercy.” 

The  spot  where  Monmouth  was  found  is 
inclosed  now,  and  called  Monmouth’s  Close. 
It  is  in  the  parish  of  Woodlands,  and  is  own- 
ed by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  old  ash-tree 
under  which  he  was  apprehended  is  still 
standing,  and  is  marked  all  over  with  the 
initials  that  have  been  cut  in  it.  The  tradi- 
tions about  the  duke  are  remarkably  strong 
in  the  vicinity,  considering  the  length  of 
time  that  has  elapsed.  One  of  these,  seem- 
ingly authentic,  is  that  he  was  very  power- 
ful, and  that  when  brought  out  as  a prisoner 
to  take  horse  he  refused  help  to  mount,  and 
pinioned  as  his  arms  were,  placed  his  foot 
in  the  stirrup,  and  sprang  lightly  into  the 
saddle. 

From  among  the  followers  of  Monmouth 
there  is  no  one  whom  the  mind  singles  out 
with  so  much  interest  as  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
tonn.  In  the  course  of  a scuffle  at  Lyme 
about  a horse,  Fletcher,  in  a moment  of  ir- 
ritation, ran  a man  through — tradition  says 
it  was  the  mayor — and  to  the  distress  occa- 
sioned by  this  was  added  his  utter  disgust 
with  his  chief,  Monmouth,  when  the  latter 
agreed  to  be  proclaimed  king  at  Taunton. 
His  devotion  to  his  principles  did  him  good 
service,  for  these  led  him  to  abandon  the 
duke  just  in  time  to  escape  the  common 
ruin.  He  went  from  Taunton  to  the  coast, 
where  he  found  a vessel  bound  for  8pain. 
No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  Spain,  how- 
ever, than  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
preceding  order  of  the  British  government. 
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Nevertheless  his  guards  conspired  to  let 
him  escape,  and  he  made  a very  interest- 
ing pilgrimage  through  tho  country  in  dis- 
guise. On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  walk- 
ing through  a lonely  place,  he  met  a woman 
who  advised  him  to  turn  into  auother  road, 
as  he  would  avoid  danger ; he  did  so,  and 
m arriving  at  the  next  town  fouud  it  ex- 
cited over  a robbery  and  murder  which  had 
just  occurred  on  the  road  against  which  he 
had  been  cautioned.  But  I can  not  accom- 
pany further  the  story  of  this  valiant  old 
Scot— one  of  the  most  learned,  pure,  elo- 
quent, and  faithful  men  that  ever  struggled 
for  what  he  considered  justico  and  patriotism. 

Lyme  is  not  without  its  good  anecdotes 
and  romances.  There  was  a treasure  found 
there  which  became  historic.  An  old  house, 
which  had  for  generations  been  in  Chancery, 
at  last  settled  the  dispute,  so  far  as  it  could, 
by  falling  to  a heap  of  dust,  like  Dr.  Holmes’s 
“ one-horse  shay.”  A workman  who  had  been 
employed  to  fill  up  a saw-pit  that  had  been 
sunk  near  the  cellar  of  the  old  house  was 
observed  one  morning  picking  something 
up.  The  observer  was  a servant-maid,  who, 
being  impressed  by  the  workman’s  move- 
ments, reported  them  to  a woman  next  door. 
This  woman,  a Mrs.  Langford,  repaired  to 
the  spot,  which  the  workman  had  now  left, 
and  seeing  a pick,  the  idea  struck  her  that 
she  would  continue  the  digging  heroelf. 
Result — a rotten  box  full  of  coins  aud  pa- 
pers written  on.  Mrs.  Langford  filled  her 
apron,  and  turning  saw  a man  looking  at 
her,  whom  she  informed  that  she  was  pick- 
ing up  a few  chips.  Hastening  to  her  hus- 
band (who  was  ill  in  bed  from  having  re- 
cently lost  his  vessel),  she  laid  her  treasures 
before  him,  and  next  proceeded  to  proclaim 
her  good  luck  to  the  neighbors.  Then  com- 
menced a rush.  Old  and  young,  sick  and 
lame,  all  forgot  their  infirmities,  and  strug- 
gled around  the  old  cellar,  where  more  coins 
were  found.  The  people  dug  on  until  they 
threatened  to  undermine  a gentleman’s  house, 
so  that  he  had  to  appeal  to  the  authorities. 
The  authorities  brought  some  soldiers  to  the 
spot,  when  a general  fight  began.  Kelaway, 
the  workman  who  had  made  the  first  discov- 
ery, returning  to  get  more,  found  the  fight 
going  on,  and  receiving  a blow  on  the  head, 
was  taken  home  senseless.  In  the  rush  for 
the  gold  not  one  of  the  MSS.  was  preserved ! 
Mrs.  Langford  disposed  of  her  coins  for  £200, 
which  enabled  her  husband  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion for  his  lost  vessel.  Kelaway’s  money 
was  all  stolen  from  him,  and  he  became  half- 
witted, and  went  digging  about  the  country 
in  spots  indicated  in  his  dreams.  One  wom- 
an found  enough  to  redeem  a mortgage  on 
her  house.  Many  concealed  what  they  had 
got  for  fear  the  lord  of  the  manor  would 
claim  shares.  There  is  a rumor  that  one  of 
the  adherents  of  Monmouth  after  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor  had  resided  in  the  old  house. 
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The  boxes  were  made  of  handsome  wood 
lined  with  velvet,  and  were  found  in  the 
corner  of  a stone  staircase.  The  coins  were 
of  very  various  dates,  from  the  Edwards  to 
the  Charleses. 

Lyme  is  pre-eminently  the  place  for  treas- 
ure-trove. Innumerable  stories  are  told  of 
coins  and  gems  discovered  on  the  removal 
of  old  houses,  and  still  more  of  such  things 
washed  up  by  the  sea ; and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  several  thousands  of  such  things 
are  shown  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  a 
small  break  in  the  cliff  through  which,  if 
the  sea  runs  very  high,  the  water  streams, 
flooding  a considerable  extent  of  country; 
and  when  the  flood  subsides  large  numbers 
of  people  may  be  seen  groping  about  in  the 
fields  so  inundated  looking  for  treasures, 
which  are  sometimes  really  found.  Those 
hitherto  discovered  are  large  gold  and  silver 
rings,  grotesquely  carved,  and  coins,  chief- 
ly Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French.  One 
piece,  of  the  size  of  a half-penny,  has  on  it 
the  figure  of  a man  counting  out  money  on 
an  old  table.  The  popular  explanation  is 
that  a Spanish  ship,  heavily  freighted  with 
money  and  treasure,  sank  a century  or  two 
ago  near  Lyme,  and  that  the  sea  washes  up 
its  contents.  Superstition  is  also  at  work, 
and  declares  that  a lady,  dressed  in  silk,  ap- 
pears from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  spot 
where  she  vanishes  coins  or  gems  are  sure 
to  be  found.  It  was  she  whom  poor  Kela- 
way  in  his  delusion  was  continually  seeing. 
Another  Lyme  superstition — which  may 
be  mentioned  here,  though  unrelated  to  the 
money  findings — is  that  a certain  Lady  Sam- 
ford  (a  lady  well  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood) is  doomed  to  wander  at  a certain  place 
“ a cock  stride  a year,”  for  some  fraud  com- 
mitted by  her  during  life.  Children  are  still 
terrified  by  their  grannies  with  this  ghost's 
mysterious  refrain — 

“I  rne  the  time 
I sold  water  for  wine, 

And  combed  my  hair  of  a Sunday.” 

Among  the  notables  of  Lyme  was  Arthur 
Gregory,  whose  ability  to  open  a letter  and 
close  it  again  without  any  one  being  able  to 
discover  that  it  had  ever  been  touched  was 
so  useful  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  that 
he  took  him  to  London  to  dwell  in  his  own 
house.  It  was  he  who  opened  all  those  let- 
ters received  from  abroad  by  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  were  submitted  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  was  to  him  that  allusion  was 
made,  as  is  supposed,  in  the  anonymous  Life 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney , prefixed  to  the  Arcadia, 
in  which  it  is  said  of  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham, that  “ he  had  a key  to  unlock  the  Pope's 
cabinet ; as  if  master  of  some  invisible  whis- 
pering-place, all  the  secrets  of  princes  met 
at  his  closet.”  Another  worthy  of  Lyme  was 
Thomas  Coram,  who,  having  made  a fortune 
out  of  the  tar  trade  with  Virginia  (1688), 


spent  it  all  in  founding  the  London  Found- 
ling Hospital,  the  prejudices  arising  from 
the  belief  that  it  would  encourage  illegiti- 
macy being  so  strong  that  few  would  aid 
him.  He  became  so  poor  through  his  chari- 
ties that  he  was  supported  at  last  by  a pen- 
sion of  £100.  An  elegaut  memorial  in  the 
Foundling  Hospital  at  Loudon  tells  the  his- 
tory of  this  good  old  man.  Much  is  said 
also  in  the  Lyme  annals  of  a sort  of  quack, 
named  John  Case,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  He  became  possessed  of 
the  magical  utensils  of  Lilly,*  the  astrologer, 
and  was  wont  to  expose  with  derision  to  his 
intimate  friends  the  dark  chamber  and  pic- 
tures with  which  Lilly  imposed  on  the  cred- 
ulous, even  while  he  was  making  a similar 
use  of  them.  His  quackery  was  in  the  di- 
rection of  cures,  and  he  sold  preternatural 
pills,  each  box  being  labeled, 

“Here’s  fourteen  pills  for  thirteenpence ; 

Enough  in  any  man’s  own  conscience.” 

■Some  writer  said  John  Case  made  more  mon- 
ey by  the  following  distich  over  his  door 
than  Dryden  did  by  all  his  poems : 

“Within  this  place 
Lives  Doctor  Case.” 

Once,  being  at  supper  with  two  eminent 
physicians,  one  of  them  drank  his  health, 
with  the  words,  u and  to  all  the  fools  your 
patients.”  “ Thank  you,  brother,”  said  Case ; 
“ let  me  have  all  the  fools,  and  you  are  wel- 
come to  the  rest  of  the  practice.”  He  wrote 
a book  entitled,  “ The  Angelical  Guide  ; show- 
ing Men  and  Women  their  Lot  and  Chance 
in  this  Elementary  Life.”  He  was  poor  at 
first,  but  accumulated  a large  fortune,  and 
set  up  a fine  coach,  on  which  were  painted 
his  arms,  and  beneath  them  the  words,  “ The 
Case  is  altered.” 

This  part  of  Dorset  seems  to  have  been 
famous  for  its  physicians.  Arbuthnot  lived 
at  Dorchester,  and  Sydenham  near  Bridport. 
There  is  in  Notes  and  Queries,  April  7,  1855,  a 
notice  of  another  Dorset  physician,  famous 
two  centuries  ago — Walter  Gray:  “Doctor 
Gray  was  a little  desperate  doctor,  common- 
ly wearing  a pistol  about  his  neck ; and  as 
most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  shire  that  were 
young  and  sociable  were  adopted  as  his  sons, 
we  can  not  hesitate  to  describe  conviviality 
as  being  a characteristic  of  this  medical  prac- 
titioner, or,  as  appears  on  his  tomb  at  Swyre, 


* Lilly  was  the  famous  astrologer  who  in  1651  pre- 
dicted that  somewhere  about  the  year  1665  a catas- 
trophe would  occur.  “It  will  be  omenous  to  Lon- 
don, unto  her  merchants  at  sea,  to  her  traffique  at 
land,  to  her  poor,  to  her  rich,  to  all  sorts  of  people  in- 
habiting in  her  or  her  liberties,  by  reason  of  sundry 
fires  and  a Plague.”  The  Plague  occurred  in  1665,  and 
the  Great  Fire  the  next  year.  Lilly  was  examined  by 
a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  suspicion 
that,  so  far  as  the  fire  was  concerned,  he  bad  bad  some 
hand  in  bringing  about  the  fulfillment  of  his  own 
prophecy. 
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‘Professor  of  Medicine.’  When  a sheriff’s 
officer,  disguised  as  a pedlar,  once  served  him 
with  a process,  he  seized  him,  drew  a great 
ran  dagger,  and  brake  his  head  in  two  or 
three  places.  Dr.  Gray  was  famed  for  a point 
of  practice  mnch  thought  of  in  those  days — 
the  predicting  how  long  the  patient  would 
last,  or,  as  is  elsewhere  expressed,  having  a 
judgment  good  to  discern  how  near  men 
were  to  their  ends.  He  used  to  pronounce 
beforehand  at  what  time  the  patient  would 
begin  to  talk  lightly,  and  when  lie  still,  and 
when  depart.  This  he  did,  among  others,  to 
a famous  contemporary  in  Dorset,  the  Gold- 
en Argentine,  so  called  from  his  riches  and 
display.  When  the  sheriff  was  at  Dorches- 
ter with  sixty  men,  this  desperate  doctor 
came  protected  by  twenty  of  his  adopted 
sons,  true  roysterers,  no  doubt,  and  those  the 
lustiest  young  gentlemen,  and  of  the  best 
sort  and  rank,  and  drank  before  the  sheriff, 
who  had  some  writ  out  against  him,  bade 
who  dare  to  touch  him,  and  so  after  a while 
blew  his  horn,  and  came  away.” 

One  family  name,  still  known  at  Lyme,  is 
connected  with  an  interesting  episode  in  the 
life  of  Henry  Fielding,  the  novelist.  Solo- 
mon Andrew,  of  Lyme,  had  a son  and  a daugh- 
ter. At  the  father’s  death,  early  in  the  last 
century,  this  daughter,  Sarah,  her  brother 
having  died,  was  a rich  heiress,  and  an  at- 
tachment sprang  up  between  her  and  Field- 
ing; bat  her  two  guardians  disapproving 
the  match,  she  was  sent  off  to  the  home  of 
one  of  those  disinterested  protectors  in  Dev- 
onshire, where  she  married  his  son.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  reflected  in  Tom  Jones, 
and  Sarah  Andrew  was  the  original  of  Sophia 
Western. 

I must  not  end  my  account  of  Lyme  with- 
out relating  a very  curious  event  in  its  mod- 
ern annals.  On  the  evening  of  August  19, 
1800,  a large  number  of  people  had  assembled 
in  a field  to  witness  some  feats  of  horseman- 
ship. During  the  affair  a terrific  thunder- 
storm arose,  and  the  people  imprudently  ran 
to  some  elm-trees  for  shelter.  There  came  a 
deafening  and  blinding  thunder-bolt,  and  aft- 
er it  three  women  and  an  iufant  were  seen 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  Of  the  four  only  the 
infant  recovered,  and  she  very  slowly.  It  is 
declared  that  before  that  the  infant,  which 
had  been  disengaged  from  its  dead  mother’s 
arms,  had  been  particularly  stupid,  though 
this  looks  like  a superstitious  gloss  on  the 
narrative,  which  is  peculiar  enough  without 
it.  However  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  that 
the  little  girl  thus  preserved  afterward  grew 
to  be  that  Mary  Anning  who  became  famous 
among  the  scientific  men  that  explored  the 
south  coast.  Mary  Anning’s  father  was  a 
casual  collector  of  curiosities  from  the  beach, 
and  his  daughter  accompanied  him  on  his 
sea-side  walks.  She  seems  to  have  had  al- 
most no  education,  and  to  have  had  a spon- 
taneous scientific  development.  When  the 


ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosaurus  were  dis- 
covered, Buckland,  Conybeare,  De  la  Beche, 
and  Sir  Everard  Home  explored  the  lias  of 
Lyme,  in  which  such  remains  abound,  and 
this  girl  was  their  guide  and  assistant  at 
every  step,  astonishing  them  by  her  ability 
in  discovering  the  bits  of  bone  that  belonged 
to  each  other,  and  pointing  out  the  localities 
where  fossils  were  likely  to  be  found.  She 
became  as  famous  in  her  way  as  any  heroine, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Roberts,  it  was  she 
who  enabled  Cuvier  to  supply  some  deficien- 
cies in  his  description  of  the  ichthyosaurus, 
and  to  confirm  the  relationship  of  that  ani- 
mal to  the  lizards.  She  extricated  many  of 
the  finest  saurian  specimens  in  existence, 
and  was  declared  by  the  great  geologists  I 
have  named  to  have  in  her  brain  and  eye  a 
kind  of  divining-rod  to  discover  where  fos- 
sils were  imbedded. 

From  Bridport  I made  a very  pleasant  ex- 
cursion to  Abbotsbury,  some  ten  miles  off 
the  railway,  once  the  seat  and  centre  of  the 
monks  who  ruled  and  tithed  this  whole  dis- 
trict of  country.  Bits  of  the  old  abbey  re- 
main, indicating  that  it  was  large  and  finely 
built,  and  near  by  a great  building,  like  a 
long  (one  hundred  yards)  low  castle,  which 
may  have  served  for  grain-house,  brewery, 
and  many  other  things.  Over  the  large 
gateway  of  this  building  is  a little  stone  sen- 
try-box, where  it  is  surmised  that  one  of  the 
brothers  stood  to  count  the  loads  that  en- 
tered, though  the  explanation  seems  to  me 
doubtful.  The  place  is  now  used  as  stable 
and  barn.  The  usual  ugly  legends  are  re- 
lated, and  the  normal  dungeon  where  refrac- 
tory monks  were  starved  to  death  is  pre- 
served. The  place,  however,  is  no  show- 
place,  and  one  has  to  intrude  in  order  to  see 
it.  The  place  is  of  great  antiquity.  The 
register  of  the  monastery  says : “ Here  was 
built  in  the  very  infancy  of  Christianity 
among  the  Britons  a church  to  St.  Peter  by 
Bertulfus,  a priest,  to  whom  that  saint  had 
often  appeared,  and,  among  other  things,  bad 
given  him  a charter,  written  with  his  (St. 
Peter’s)  own  hand,  wherein  he  professed  to 
have  consecrated  the  church  himself,  and  to 
have  given  it  the  name  of  Abodesbyry.” 
When  Canute  reigned  he  gave  the  place  to 
Ore,  his  house  earl,  who  in  1044  built  the 
monastery,  and  filled  it  with  Benedictine 
monks.  Popes  and  kings  gave  great  reve- 
nues to  it  and  many  immunities,  so  that  the 
brothers  made  money.  There  are  still  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea  traces  of  large  artificial 
fish  ponds  built  for  them,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  decoy  and  swannery  of  the  neigh- 
borhood (where  Sir  E.  Landseer  when  paint- 
ing his  swans  sat  for  many  a day)  originated 
in  their  provisions  for  loading  their  tables 
with  sea-fowl.  A curious  old  black  marble 
coffin  stood  on  end  inside  of  the  old  parish 
church,  which  was  supposed  to  hold  the  re- 
mains of  Ore.  It  was  buried  at  the  same 
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spot  in  1750.  This  latter  church,  St.  Nich- 
olas, is  an  interesting  structure  of  ancient 
Gothic,  with  square  tower,  in  which  are  five 
bells,  on  one  of  which  is  written,  “ Sancte 
Nichole,  ora  pro  nobis."  Over  a door  and  on 
the  front  there  is  an  extremely  curious  fig- 
ure, which  is  generally  stated  to  be  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Trinity.  I could  not  find 
any  trace  of  the  dove  which  is  said  to  be 
“ at  the  right  ear”  of  the  principal  figure  of 
the  group;  but  the  drawing  (see  page  77) 
made  for  me  by  a lady  of  Bridport  is  exact 
enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  the  figure 
as  accurately  as  we  did.  It  is  the  most  pe- 
culiar image  of  the  kind  which  I have  seen 
in  England,  and  ancient  as  the  church  wall 
is,  there  are  some  signs  that  it  may  have  been 
transferred  there  from  an  older  building. 

On  the  highest  hill  of  the  neighborhood 
stands  old  Sfc.  Catherine's  Church,  furnish- 
ing a landmark  to  the  surrounding  country. 
There  are  several  St.  Catherine  churches  in 
England,  and  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  on 
high  hills,  probably  on  account  of  the  legend 
that  St.  Catherine  was  carried  by  angels  to  I 
her  grave  on  Mount  Sinai.  This  particular  ! 
one  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  built 
in  expiation  of  the  blood  shed  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  to  be  at 
the  same  time  a point  of  observation  against 
enemies  infesting  the  coast,  and  who  were 
anciently  much  attracted  by  the  well-known 
wealth  of  the  monastery.  The  church  is 
very  small,  but  rather  high,  and  being  gray 
as  the  ages,  might  almost  be  mistaken  (but 
for  its  tower)  as  a rocky  protuberance  on 
the  hill-top.  It  is  not  used  now,  if  it  ever 
was,  and  the  interior  looks  as  if  it  had  never 
been  finished.  I was  sorry  that  I could  not 
get  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  which  must  com- 
mand one  of  the  finest  views  on  the  coast, 
but  the  last  owner  of  the  place  had  destroy- 
ed the  stairway  leading  up  it..  He  had  a 
cow  of  high  aspirations,  which,  after  being 
missed  and  searched  for,  was  finally  found 
on  the  top  of  this  tower.  After  long  reflec- 
tion as  to  how  any  such  attempt  in  future 
could  be  prevented,  the  owner  pulled  down 
the  stone  stairway.  This  was  unfilial  of 
him  toward  the  cow,  and  unfriendly  toward 
strangers.  There  is  in  the  church  a “ wish- 
iug-plaoe,"  i.  e.,  a place  where  if  one  puts  his 
knees  into  two  wide-apart  sockets  in  the 
rock  and  utters  a wish,  he  shall  unquestion- 
ably have  that  wish  fulfilled.  The  sock- 
ets are  well  worn  with  the  knees  of  wish- 
ing pilgrims.  Whence  did  this  superstition 
drift  1 From  as  far  in  time  and  place  as  a 
certain  three-inch  female  figure  of  bronze, 
with  Egyptian  head-dress,  which  was  found 
a hundred  years  ago  on  the  site  of  the 
abbey. 

A very  curious  and  ancient  manuscript 
was  found  in  the  chapter-house  of  Westmin- 
ster relating  to  the  abbot  of  Abbotsbury, 
who  could  not  have  been  immaculate  if  all 


that  the  subordinate  monk  who  writes  it 
says  be  true.  It  runs  as  follows : 

“Of  the  Monasterye  of  Abbatsburye  and 
of  the  said  Abbat  thereof,  of  the  mysse- 
usynge  of  himselfe.  Whereas  he  doth  broke 
the  kyng's  fowndacons  and  the  injuncyons 
of  the  same : Whereas  we  have  benefactors 
who  hath  gevyn  lands  unto  the  Monasterye 
and  to  the  saide  brothers  of  the  same,  to  have 
mass  and  dirige  and  dole1  to  be  distributed 
to  poor©  folkes,  and  wyth  certain  pyttance 
to  the  Convent : Whereas  many  of  them  bee 
nott  observyd  and  kepit : Whereas  the  Abbat 
takyt  to  hys  owne  use,  and  hath  made  great 
waste  of  wudde  salys,a  wrongfully  solde  from 
hys  brothers  and  from  hys  tenants,  and  also 
hathe  sent  owt  of  the  Tresary  sertin  juellis, 
mor  than  halfe,  whereas3  we  canot  juge  the 
treu  valow  of  the  same,  and  hathe  solde 
hyt,  and  at  another  tyme  after  that  sent  owt 

of  the  Tresary  a crose  and 4 a box  to  putt 

the  sacrament  on,  and  al  thys  ys  solde  & 
gon.  He  hath  an  abhomynable  rule  wyth 
kipyng  of  wymen,  nott  wyth  i,  ii,  or  iii,  but 
wyth  manie  more  than  I doe  wryte  off ; and 
also  no  religion  he  kepyth,  nor  bye  day  ne- 
ther bye  nyghte,5  nether  to  no  brother  else  ;* 
and  yff  any  of  hys  brithren  speket  unto  hym 
for  any  tliyng  brakyng  hys  fowndacons,  he 
seith7  thus — ‘Mye  councill  gyveth  mee  to 
take  ytt  as  ytt  pleseth  mee  and  hath  putt 

owte  certen 9 grown©  to  hys  brother  in 

law,  wich  marryed  wyth  hys  own  syster; 
and  whereas  he  myght  had  a great  fyne  for 
hyt,  he  gave  hytt  awaie  for  nothynge ; and 
when  he  myght  had  xxvis.  viiid.  of  yerely 
rente,  he  hath  putt  ytt  owte  for  xiis.  a yere, 
and  hath  sent  owte  of  the  Tresary  all  the 
evydens  of  the  men  of  Skilgat,  whereas10  we 

cannot  till  wher  they  11  and  owte  off 

hys  boldness©  ys  upon  Master  Strangwaise,19 
whych  hathe  grett  profytts  and  grete  feys13 
and  bargayns  for  hys  servynts  and  to  other 
gentylemen,  whereas  Master  Strangwaise  ys 
bent  to  hold  up  the  Abbat  in  hys  doynges 
wyth  long  salys  of  reversyons.  .Written  bye 
mee,  Dan  Will.  Grey, 

“ Muncke  of  Abbatsburie.'' 

There  is  record  of  an  old  mass  founded 
by  Thomas  Strange  ways,  1505,  and  termed 
“ Strangeways's  Chantry."  The  monk  cele- 
brating it  was  to  receive  at  the  end  of  every 
week  14d.  It  was  to  occur  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  said  Thomas  and  Alianor — name- 
ly, April  2,  when  the  abbot  was  to  receive 
2 8.  to  furnish  eight  wax-candles.  After  the 


i Charity.  3 Wood  sales.  The  use  of  coal  was 
then  unknown.  3 Whereby.  4 Illegible,  but  might 
probably  be  the  Pix.  * The  monks  are  accustomed 
to  pray  by  night,  • Nor  to  his  brethren.  7 Saith. 
• My  council  willeth  me  to  take  it  while  it  pleaseth 
me.  9 Illegible.  10  Whereby.  11  Illegible. 
1*  Gyles  Strangways,  commissioner  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIL  »>  Fees. 
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mass  10s.  worth  of  wheaten  bread  was  to  be 
distributed  to  the  poor.  Two  shillings  were 
to  go  for  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 
mass,  8s.  to  the  convent,  Ad,  to  the  clerks  for 
tolling  the  bells,  Ad.  to  the  beadle  who  pro- 
claimed the  anniversary,  and  12 d,  to  the  , 
younger  monks  not  in  orders.  Another,  call-  ! 
ed  “ Stafford’s  Mass,”  was  founded  by  Sir  j 
Humphrey  Stafford,  and  provided  that  6s.  8 d. 
should  be  paid  annually  to  some  poor  man 
whom  the  abbot  should  elect,  such  benefici- 
ary being  one  who  attended  the  masses  of 
both  Strangeways  and  Stafford. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  a writ  was  order- 
ed to  seize  all  the  white  swans  of  this  estu- 
ary— it  being  the  ancient  law  that  all  white 
swans  in  an  open  river  belong  to  the  king 
by  prerogative — and  400  were  taken  under 
the  writ.  The  defendants  in  this  case  plead- 
ed that  the  estuary,  etc.,  belonged  to  the  ab- 
bots in  fee ; that  there  had  been  time  out  of 
mind  a game  or  flight  of  wild  swans  haunt- 
ing there  which  were  not  accustomed  to  be 
marked  ; and  that  the  abbot  and  his  prede- 
cessors did  breed  up  for  the  use  of  the  kitch- 
en and  hospitality  some  of  the  lesser  cyg- 
nets, and  used  yearly  to  mark  them  by  cut- 
ting off  the  pinion  of  the  wings  to  prevent 
their  flying  away.  This  is  all  that  is  known 
about  the  origin  of  the  swannery.  Near  the 
same  period  we  read  that  “ the  premises  and 
100  messuages,  wreck  of  the  sea,  exemption 
from  the  power  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England  in  this  manor,  the  water,  soil, 
and  fishery,  called  the  East  Flete,  and  the 
flight  of  wild  swans,  called  the  game  of 
swans,  yearly  breeding,  nesting,  and  coming 
there,  were  held  by  John  Strangeways,  Esq., 
of  the  Queen  in  chief.”  The  swannery  is  now 
in  possession  of  Lord  Dchester,  whose  ven- 
erable keeper  attended,  and  gave  me  some 
curious  swan  gossip.  A high  wall  inclosing 
several  acres  of  ground,  covered  with  small 
willows,  furnishes  a kind  of  private  resi- 
dence for  the  swans  whenever  they  wish  to 
epjoy  it,  and  within  this  is  the  decoy,  where 
vast  numbers  of  teal,  widgeon,  and  ducks 
are  enticed,  by  admiration  for  the  beautiful 
creatures,  to  their  destruction.  By  this  time 
one  would  suppose  rumors  must  have  got 
abroad  among  the  wild  fowl,  and  one  would 
imagine  that  the  creek  would  be  shunned  as 
a resort  of  ornithological  sirens  or  lurleys ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  The  fascination  of  the  wild 
creatures  seems  irresistible.  Along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pool,  which  is  sheltered  from  the 
main  sea  by  Chesil  (Pebble)  Beach,  the  swans 
build  their  nests,  and  up  and  down  the 
glassy  w^ater  they  swim  at  aristocratic  leis-  1 
ure.  There  are  nearly  a thousand  swans.  The 
male  swan  sits  on  the  eggs  alternately  with 
the  female.  The  male,  so  the  old  keeper  as- 
sured me,  was  during  a season  not  a polyga- 
mist, or  even  a bigamist,  but  keeps  him  faith- 
ful to  ono.  Just  before  breeding-time  the 
female  swan  begins  to  build  her  own  nest, 


which  is  about  a yard  in  diameter.  The 
male  hastens  to  bring  the  rushes  aud  other 
material,  but  she  is  builder  and  architect. 
Then  they  sit  on  their  nests,  and  the  males 
swim  by  in  a line,  making  shrewd  observa- 
tion upon  the  nesters,  one  and  another  turn- 
ing aside  to  select  his  spouse.  This  is  very 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  wife-bazar  in 
Roumania.  If  two  swans  pause  at  one  nest 
there  is  a fight,  which  is  very  apt  to  end 
only  with  the  death  or  disabling  of  one  of 
them.  The  worst  fault  of  the  male  swan 
seems  to  be  an  inability  to  enjoy  life  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family  so  long  as  his  neighbor 
is  enjoying  the  same.  He  will  make  dia- 
bolical efforts  to  destroy  the  young  of  the 
neighboring  nest.  The  fights  that  ensue 
are  terrible,  the  blows  being  given  with 
their  powerful  bills,  and  still  more  with 
their  wings,  a blow  from  which  is  sometimes 
strong  enough  to  break  a man’s  arm.  The 
female  is  free  from  this  miserable  spite  to- 
ward her  sister’s  offspring ; and  when  breed- 
ing-time is  over  the  graceful  Herods  will 
treat  the  young  swan  which  has  survived 
their  malice  as  a brother.  There  are  a king 
and  queen  among  them.  They  occupy  a 
small  embowered  inlet  all  to  themselves, 
and  if  any  of  the  commoners  venture  into 
their  sacred  precinct  they  are  fought  with 
great  fury.  I saw  a particularly  stuck-up 
and  vicious-looking  fellow,  upon  whom  my 
republican  instinct  at  once  fixed  as  the  king. 
I should  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  he  had 
found  his  Sedan.  The  swans  live  to  a very 
advanced  age.  It  is  the  usage  to  make  a 
peculiar  .^ark  upon  each  of  their  feet  when 
they  are  quite  young,  with  a knife ; and  this 
mark  remains  through  life.  The  keeper  told 
me  that  two  died  the  previous  year  which 
had  on  their  feet  marks  of  a kind  not  now 
made,  nor  could  he  tell  (though  he  had  been 
there  forty  years),  nor  could  Lord  Ilchester 
trace  out,  at  what  period  such  marks  could 
have  been  made.  They  are  occasionally 
visited  by  flocks  of  wild  swans,  called 
“ w hoopers” — because  of  a whoop  they  ut- 
ter— and  which  differ  further  from  the 
swans  of  the  swannery  in  having  no  black 
at  all  about  the  bill.  The  dwellers  in  the 
swannery  look  upon  these  wilder  creatures 
as  barbarians,  and  disdain  their  savage 
whoop.  But  no  battles,  intermarriages,  or 
any  social  intercourse  of  any  kind  ever 
take  place  between  the  two  parties,  and 
the  wilder  ones,  after  staring  at  the  others, 
take  their  flight  with  loud  expressions  of 
astonishment. 

Why  the  swans  have  fixed  on  this  partic- 
ular spot  for  their  colony  through  so  many 
generations  it  is  difficult  to  explain ; prob- 
ably it  is  because  of  the  singular  bank  of 
pebbles,  called  Chesil  Beach,  which  shelters 
it  from  the  angrier  moods  of  the  sea.  In  re- 
turning I visited  Lord  Dchester’s  garden, 
which  is  noted  for  the  many  tropical  plants 
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which  grow  in  it  by  reason  of  the  shelter 
from  the  wind  afforded  by  the  surrounding 
hills  and  cliffs.  The  camellia,  tea-plant,  Chi- 
nese arbutus,  fig,  olive,  aloe,  bamboo,  and 
other  foreign  growths  are  found  there,  reach- 
ing a health  and  size  equal  to  that  they  en- 
joy in  their  own  climates,  making  a strange 
and  enchanting  scene.  The  swan  is  not  a 
tropical  bird,  but  it  loves  smooth  water  and 
shelter,  and  I imagine  that  it  nestles  behind 
Chesil  Beach  to  get  protection  from  the 
heavy  seas  that  dash  against  this  coast  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  plants  I have 
named  repay  the  care  which  has  selected 
for  them  a home  shut  away  from  the  more 
aerial  currents.  However  that  may  be,  it 
was  certainly  a magnificent  sight  that  their 
flying  and  floating  offered.  As  we  approach- 
ed, a long  flock  came  sailing  through  the 
air,  with  military  regularity,  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Portland,  and  lazily  descended  upon 
the  water ; then,  as  if  to  meet  these,  and  re- 
ceive any  tidings  they  might  bring,  a line 
of  near  two  hundred  emerged  softly  from 
behind  a green  shore,  and  sailed  like  a fleet 
of  yachts  past  us  toward  the  rest.  The  crowd 
met,  consulted,  then  formed  into  a long  line, 
while  through  the  air  another  troop  came  to 
join  them.  Each  body,  whether  it  sailed  in 
air  or  water,  had  four  or  five  thrown  in 
front,  apparently  as  eclair eur 8.  And  when 
they  had  assembled  to  the  number  of  about 
five  hundred,  and  started  full  speed  to  swim 
the  length  of  the  lake,  a certain  number 
seemed  to  act  as  Uhlans,  going  up  and  down 
swiftly  on  each  side  of  the  main  body.  Now 
and  then  there  were  appearances  A eccen- 
tricity. Some  one  would  break  loose  from 
the  fleet  and  go  far  away  to  one  side,  or 
backward,  and  after  anchoring  a little,  swim 
quietly  behind  in  utter  loneliness.  Another 
rose  up  out  of  the  group  and  circled  in  the  air, 
and  alighted  five  hundred  yards  away,  reso- 
lutely remaining  there,  as  if  he  had  abjured 
swan  society  forever.  When  the  swan  flies 
so  that  the  head  and  neck  are  foreshortened, 
to  the  eye  it  is  graceful  enough ; but  as  it 
flies  past  it  is  less  beautiful.  The  head  is 
stretched  far  out  and  depressed  below  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  the  neck  seems  broken 
at  the  shoulder,  and  twisted  the  rest  of  the 
way.  The  serpent-like  curves  of  the  neck, 
which  add  so  much  to  this  creature’s  beauty 
when  it  is  on  water,  seem  to  be  the  contor- 
tions of  violence  when  it  is  on  the  wing,  and 
if  they  should  ever  develop  a critic  among 
them,  he  will  no  doubt  advise  their  sticking 
to  the  water. 

Abbotsbury  was  once  connected  with  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  trials,  so  far  as  con- 
flicting evidence  is  concerned,  which  this 
country  has  known.  In  the  London  Daily 
Advertiser,  January  6, 1753,  an  advertisement 
appeared  to  the  effect  that  a girl  named 
Elizabeth  Canning  left  her  friends  between 
nine  and  ten  on  the  night  of  January  1,  and 


that  as  she  was  believed  to  have  been  11  forci- 
bly taken  away,  and  was  heard  to  shriek  out 
in  a hackney-coach  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
the  coachman  is  desired  to  give  an  account 
of  what  he  knows  of  the  affair,  and  a reward 
of  two  guineas  is  offered  for  intelligence 
what  is  become  of  the  girl.”  On  January  29 
the  girl  returned  to  her  mother,  almost  naked, 
and  much  bedraggled,  and  told  the  following 
story.  She  said  that  returning  from  a visit 
to  her  uncle,  she  had  reached  Moorfields  at 
the  hour  mentioned,  when  she  was  assaulted 
by  two  men,  who  robbed  her  of  13s.  6d.,  and 
of  her  gown,  apron,  and  hat ; that  they 
stopped  her  attempt  to  scream  with  a hand- 
kerchief at  her  mouth,  tied  her  hands  be- 
hind her,  and,  threatening  to  kill  her,  struck 
her  on  the  temple,  so  that  she  fell  into  con- 
vulsions, to  which  she  had  been  previously 
subject.  That  when  she  recovered  from  in- 
sensibility she  found  herself  in  a road  where 
there  was  water,  between  the  two  men  who 
had  robbed  her,  each  of  whom  held  an  arm 
and  dragged  her  along.  That  they  carried 
her  to  the  house  of  Mother  Wells  (a  noto- 
rious house),  where  they  arrived  about  three 
hours  before  daylight.  That  there  she  saw 
Squires,  a gypsy  woman,  and  two  young 
women.  That  Squires  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  promised  her  fine  clothes  if  she  would 
go  their  way,  which  she  refused.  That 
Squires  then  taking  up  a knife,  cut  the  lace 
of  her  stays,  and  took  them  from  her.  That 
they  then  thrust  her  up  into  a hay-loft,  and 
shut  her  in,  threatening  to  kill  her  if  she 
made  any  noise.  In  this  place  she  found  a 
black  gallon  pitcher  (which  was  produced 
in  court),  not  quite  full  of  water,  twenty-four 
pieces  of  dry  bread,  and  no  bed.  She  found 
in  the  grate  a gown  and  handkerchief,  with 
which  she  covered  herself,  and  subsisted  on 
the  bread  and  water  and  a mince-pie  which 
she  had  bought  for  her  brother,  up  to  the 
time  when  she  made  her  escape — twenty- 
eight  days.  That  having  consumed  all  the 
provisions,  she  broke  down  a board  which 
was  nailed  on  the  inside  of  a window,  and 
managing  to  get  through  the  hole,  jumped  to 
the  £ round  (eight  or  ten  feet),  and  found  her 
way  home  (twelve  miles).  Upon  this  Susan- 
na Wells,  keeper  of  the  house,  and  Squires, 
the  gypsy,  were  arrested.  The  Canning 
family  being  poor,  the  expenses  of  the  prose- 
cution were  defrayed  by  subscription,  and 
the  trial  lasted  five  days.  The  girl  Canning 
described  the  view  of  Wells’s  window  and 
the  inside  of  the  house,  as  was  at  first  stated, 
accurately.  Virtue  Hall,  one  of  the  two 
girls  whom  she  said  she  had  seen  at  Wells’s, 
confirmed  the  main  particulars  of  Canning’s 
story.  Wells  made  no  defense,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  months’  imprisonment.  The 
interest  turned  upon  the  case  of  the  Abbots- 
bu  ry  gypsy.  No  fewer  than  sixty  respecta- 
ble witnesses  came  to  London  from  Dorset- 
shire, and  swore  most  positively  that  they 
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had  seen  Squires  selling  things  at  or  near 
Abbotsbnry  on  January  1.  The  alibi  was  as 
complete  as  human  testimony  could  make  it, 
respectable  witnesses  having  sworn  to  her 
presence  at  Abbotsbnry  every  day  from  Jan- 
uary 1 to  January  10,  inclusive.  (Of  course 
at  that  time  it  was  a journey  of  several  days 
to  London.)  Nevertheless,  their  testimony 
was  overborne  by  the  evidence  of  one  John- 
son, who  swore  that  he  had  seen  Squires  near 
Wells’s  house  about  the  time  of  Canning’s  ab- 
duction, telling  fortunes,  and  that  she  told 
his.  So  Squires  was  sentenced  to  death,, 
that  being  the  punishment  of  such  offenses 
in  those  days.  But  the  mystery  was  much 
heightened  when  the  gypsy,  contradicting 
her  own  numerous  witnesses  from  Abbots- 
bury,  declared  that  on  January  1 she  had 
been  at  Coombe!  She  said  she  had  arrived 
at  Wells’s  on  the  9th.  The  next  complication 
was  that  the  young  woman,  Virtue  Hall, 
whose  veracity  there  was  some  reason  to 
doubt,  having  been  promised  that  she  should 
not  suffer  by  speaking  the  truth,  recanted 
her  evidence,  and  swore  that  she  never  saw 
Canning  at  Wells’s  house  until  she  was 
brought  there  afterward  by  the  police.  Then 
there  was  an  able  pamphlet  written  by  a cer- 
tain Dr.  Hill,  showing  that  Canning’s  de- 
scription of  the  interior  of  Wells’s  house  was 
erroneous,  and  adducing  various  points  to 
support  a theory  that  the  entire  story  had 
been  trumped  up  by  the  girl  to  conceal  an 
expedition  with  a lover.  Sympathy  became 
excited  for  Canning,  and  she  received  con- 
tributions. Half  a dozen  pamphlets  were 
written  about  the  case,  and  the  mystery  was 
such  that  the  grand  jury,  when  asked  to 
bring  in  bills  for  perjury  against  the  wit- 
nesses on  each  side,  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  though  they  were  diametrically  opposed, 
they  were  so  fortified  that  neither  could  be 
declared  false.  At  a subsequent  session  the 
grand  jury  being  asked  to  return  indictments 
for  perjury  against  Elizabeth  Canning,  and 
also  bills  against  the  Squire  witnesses,  re- 
turned them  all  true  bills ! It  subsequently 
appeared  that  Canning’s  mother,  having  in 
vain  advertised  her  daughter,  had  paid  a fa- 
mous fortune-teller,  who  in  those  days  was 
permitted  to  ply  her  trade  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
three  shillings,  and  was  told  that  the  girl 
was  in  keeping  of  an  old  black  woman,  and 
such  a description  was  given  as  indicated 
that  the  fortune-teller  knew  the  gypsy.  This 
being  told  to  Elizabeth  Canning  after  her 
return  home,  might  have  enabled  her  to  de- 
scribe Squires.  Meantime,  things  looked  so 
doubtful  that  the  gypsy  was  reprieved,  and 
afterward  pardoned.  Elizabeth  Canning  did 
not  appear  to  prosecute  the  Dorsetshire  wit- 
nesses for  peijury,  and  she  managed  to  escape 
a prosecution  against  herself.  So  it  had  to 
be  concluded  that  this  young  girl  had  been 
guilty  of  an  imposture  which  had  been  the 
means  of  punishing  one  woman  by  impris- 


onment, and  came  near  costing  another  her 
life. 

On  Ridge  Hill,  near  Abbotsbnry,  there  is 
a Druidic  cromlech  called  “ hell-stone,”  con- 
cerning which  the  legend  is  that  the  devil 
flung  it  there  from  Portland  Island  while  he 
was  playing  at  quoits.  Such  legends  are 
common  near  “ hell-stones,”  arising  out  of 
the  word  “ hell,”  which,  however,  as  applied 
to  such  stones,  is  the  corruption  of  heilig — 
holy.  A more  important  remnant  of  antiq- 
uity was  found  toward  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury at  Maiden  Newton,  a village  not  far 
from  Dorchester.  This  was  a beautiful  tes- 
sellated pavement,  exhibiting  the  head  of 
Neptune,  surrounded  by  dolphins,  and  four 
other  deities.  Near  this  was  the  figure  of 
the  cross.  The  cross,  however,  was  evident- 
ly»but  a marginal  ornament,  the  main  spirit 
of  the  pavement  being  pagan.  It  probably 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  in  whose 
head  paganism  and  Christianity  were  so  odd- 
ly jumbled,  and  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
monuments  of  the  transitional  period  ever 
discovered. 

Weymouth  is  the  most  fashionable  of  Dor- 
set watering-places,  and  has  a remarkably 
fine  sea  view.  On  that  rocky  and  wild  shore 
from  which  Athelstan  sent  forth  his  broth- 
er, Prince  Edwin,  to  perish  as  he  did  in  an 
open  boat  without  oars  or  sails,  there  are 
now  brilliant  promenades,  and  barges  laden 
with  gay  pleasure-seekers  float  past.  A hun- 
dred years  ago  Weymouth  (“the  mouth  of 
the  Wey”)  was  but  a collection  of  fisher- 
meu’s  huts ; but  George  III.  chose  it  for  an 
occasional  summer  resort  in  1789,  and  it  at 
once  became  fashionable.  It  has  a some- 
what interesting  political  history,  Admiral 
Sir  William  Penn  (father  of  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania)  and  Sir  James  Thornhill  hav- 
ing been  bom  here,  and  represented  it  in 
Parliament.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
came  to  reside  at  Weymouth  to  be  near  the 
Portland  stone,  on  which  he  drew  so  large- 
ly, also  for  eight  years  represented  Wey- 
mouth in  Parliament,  and  has  signified  his 
gratitude  by  painting  a fine  altarpiece, 
“ The  Last  Supper,”  for  one  of  their  church- 
es. (Thornhill  painted  the  dome  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  great  hall  at  Greenwich. ) The  place 
seems  to  have  been  not  always  successful  in 
its  representatives,  and  having  been  notori- 
ously corrupt  and  venal  in  its  elections,  it 
could  hardly  expect  to  be.  In  1726  its  mem- 
ber, Mr.  John  Ward,  was  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons  for  forgery,  and  stood  in 
the  pillory.  Among  his  papers  the  follow- 
ing written  prayer  was  found,  which  shows 
Ward  to  have  been  more  pious  than  disin- 
terested : 

“ O Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I have  nine 
houses  in  the  city  of  London,  and  that  I have 
lately  purchased  an  estate  in  fee  simple  in 
Essex.  I beseech  Thee  to  preserve  the  two 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  Essex  from  fires 
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and  earthquakes ; and  as  I have  a mortgage 
in  Hertfordshire,  I beg  of  Thee  also  to  have 
an  eye  of  compassion  on  that  county ; and 
for  the  rest  of  the  counties,  Thou  mayest 
deal  with  them  as  Thou  art  pleased.  O 
Lord,  enable  the  bank  to  answer  all  their 
bills,  and  make  all  my  debtors  good  men. 
Givq^a  prosperous  voyage  and  return  to  the 
Mermaid  sloop,  because  I have  not  insured 
it ; and  because  Thou  hast  said  ‘ the  days  of 
the  wicked  are  short,’  I trust  in  Thee  that 
Thou  wilt  not  forget  Thy  promise,  as  I have 
purchased  an  estate  in  reversion,  which  will 
be  mine  on  the  death  of  that  profligate  young 
man,  Sir  J.  L.  Keep  my  friends  from  sink- 
ing, and  preserve  me  from  thieves  and  house- 
breakers, and  make  all  my  servants  so  hon- 
est and  faithful  that  they  may  attend  to  my 
interest,  and  never  cheat  me  out  of  my  prop- 
erty night  or  day." 

Weymouth  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  la- 
bors of  Bubb  Doddington,  who  raised  him- 
self to  the  peerage  by  trafficking  in  elec- 
tions. “1754 — June  21. — In  conversation 
with  Lord  Dupplin  I informed  him  that  I 
had  a good  deal  of  marketable  ware  at  Wey- 
mouth." This  is  only  a specimen  entry  of 
Doddington’s  diary.  In  1832  the  town  (which 
has  14,000  inhabitants)  was  deprived  of  two 
members  in  Parliament,  and  now  has  two.  j 

I went  to  see  an  old  house,  the  oldest  the  j 
town  possesses,  because  of  its  association 
with  an  ancient  legend  of  which  the  Wey- 
mouth folk  do  not  fail  to  make  the  most. 
It  is  now,  if  I remember,  a haberdasher’s 
shop,  but  in  its  old  carvings  and  gables  one 
could  trace  some  of  the  importance  it  had 
iu  the  Middle  Ages.  This  house  and  Sands- 
foot  Castle  (on  the  neck  toward  Portland)  on 
the  one  part,  and  a curious  mansion  of  Mel- 
combe,  which,  though  a fish-monger’s  shop, 
has  good  old  carvings,  and  an  old  nunnery 
on  the  other  part,  have  been  all  entwined  in 
the  Weymouth  legend.  Melcombe  Regis  is 
separated  by  the  harbor  from  Weymouth, 
and  the  story  begins  with  the  perpetual 
quarrels  between  the  two  places  about  har- 
bor rights  three  hundred  years  ago.  There 
lived  at  that  time  a certain  eminent  burgess 
of  Weymouth,  named  Bernard  Major,  in  the 
old  mansion  first  mentioned;  and  at  Mel- 
combe, in  the  other  mansion  named,  a cor- 
respondingly grand  personage,  one  Thomas 
Hayward.  Between  these  two  men  there 
was  a bitter  feud,  which  feud  prevented  the 
towns  from  coming  to  an  understanding 
about  their  respective  rights  in  the  harbor. 
J ust  here  the  legend  has  two  branches.  One 
goes  into  the  past,  and  accounts  for  the  feud 
by  explaining  that  there  had  once  been  a 
devoted  attachment  between  a youth  of  the 
Hayward  household  and  a maiden  of  the 
Major  family.  This  youth,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  something  of  a pirate,  and  the 
Majors  having  prevented  a marriage,  the 
fascinating  pirate,  with  the  romantic  name 


! of  Hugh  Mortimer,  seized  the  fair  Catherine, 
bore  her  away  for  weeks  on  his  ship,  and, 
being  one  day  overwarm  in  his  wooing,  saw 
! her  leap  into  the  waves.  Mortimer  died 
miserably,  and  Catherine  haunted  the  old 
nunnery  at  Melcombe,  where  the  two  used 
to  meet.  But  she  also  haunted  the  towns  in 
| the  feud,  whereto  we  return.  There  now 
• appear  on  the  scene  a young  Charles  Major, 

; related  to  Lord  Burleigh,  and  enamored  of 
Jessie  Hayward,  of  the  hated  house  in  Mel- 
combe. The  two  have  to  meet  in  secret 
They  conclude  that  it  being  impossible  that 
they  can  be  united  until  Melcombe  and 
| Weymouth  are  reconciled,  and  with  these 
their  fathers,  Charles  resolves  to  go  to  Lon- 
don and  seek  the  intervention  of  his  rela- 
tive, Lord  Burleigh,  and  even  of  the  queen. 
For  some  unexplained  reason  Charles,  before 
leaving,  goes  to  an  old  fort  near  the  castle, 
where  he  hears  a footstep.  This  turns  out 
to  be  that  of  an  old  witch  called  Crazy  Kate. 
Deemed  a lunatic,  C.  K.  is  really  omniscient, 
and  she  sings  some  doggerel  to  the  effect 
that  a queen’s  head  has  to  fall,  and  that 
Charles  is  to  become  a knight,  to  be  lord  of 
the  castle,  and  then  to  have  a mysterious  fate. 
Charles  goes  to  London,  succeeds  in  adjust- 
ing the  Melcombe- Weymouth  difficulty,  is 
knighted,  and  assists  at  the  decapitation  of 
Mary.  He  is  attached  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
household,  and  all  that.  But  then  he 
hears  that  his  beloved  Jessie  has  not  only 
been  wooed  by  a powerful  nobleman,  Sir 
| John  Trenchard,  but  that  her  father  (now 
straitened  in  circumstances)  has  pledged  his 
! daughter’s  hand  to  Trenchard  in  ignorance 
j of  her  love  for  Sir  Charles  Major.  The  iat- 
i ter  tells  his  story  to  Lord  Burleigh,  who  at 
once  allows  him  to  leave  the  court,  and 
makes  him  lord  of  Sandsfoot  Castle.  He  is 
received  grandly  by  the  now  harmonious 
! people  of  Melcombe  and  Woy mouth,  and,  as 
j the  Hayward-Major  feud  is  over,  nothing 
stands  between  Jessie  and  Charles  except 
Trenchard.  Some  warm  words  pass  between 
| these  rivals,  and  they  meet  to  come  to  an 
I understanding  face  to  face  with  the  young 
lady  herself.  The  father  is  also  present,  and 
although,  having  now  discovered  his  daugh- 
ter’s attachment,  it  grieves  him  to  do  so,  he 
nevertheless  tells  Sir  John  that  his  pledge 
to  him  shall  be  fulfilled  if  it  is  insisted  upon. 
But  when  Sir  John  witnesses  the  meeting 
between  Charles  and  Jessie,  he  is  melted ; 

I he  joins  their  hands,  and  adds  his  blessing. 
Then  follows  a magnificent  wedding  and 
banquet  on  Christmas-day  at  the  castle,  to 
which  all  the  noblemen  come  from  their 
castles.  The  banquet  is  said  to  have  been 
very  fine.  There  were  roasted  fawns  and 
marinated  peacocks,  boars’  heads  and  swan- 
lings,  “ buttered  crabs  and  pickled  lobsters” 
being  particularly  mentioned.  There  were 
i tankards  of  mead  and  metheglin,  pragget, 
stoups  of  sack,  and  skins  of  hydromel.  Sir 
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John  Trenchard  was  present  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  happy  pair.  All  at  once  Jes- 
sie fell  into  convulsions,  and  Charles  totter- 
ed and  fell.  Both  were  dead. 

At  that  moment  Crazy  Kate  enters  (she, 
by-the-way,  had  once  been  fair  and  happy, 
bat  had  been  ruined  by  Trenchard),  and  her 
shrill  voice  cries — Poison!  So,  indeed,  it 
turned  out.  Trenchard’s  page  confessed 
that  liis  master  had  dragged  tho  nuptial 
cup.  Sir  John  rnshed  out  and  gained  the 
tower  of  the  castle.  He  was  hotly  pursued, 


and  defended  himself  furiously;  but  the 
siege  prevailed ; the  room  was  entered.  Sir 
John,  glaring  defiance  on  his  pursuers,  made 
an  effort  to  leap  from  the  window  across  the 
moat  to  another  foot-hold,  but  his  foot  was 
entangled,  and  he  fell,  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  flags  beneath.  A few  days  afterward  a 
procession  draped  in  black  followed  two  cof- 
fins along  the  road  where  the  brilliant  wed- 
ding cortege  had  passed,  and  side  by  side 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  Melcombe  and  Wey- 
mouth were  laid  in  one  grave. 


POETRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  INDIAN  SUMMER. 


IT  is  a popular  and  time-honored  fallacy 
that  the  earth’s  annual  seasons  are  only 
four  in  number.  Between  the  tropics  the 
physical  geographer  can  distinguish  but  two 
well-marked  variations  of  the  atmospheric 
conditions  during  the  year’s  cycle,  and  omits 
winter  and  summer  from  his  climatal  reg- 
ister. Within  this  vast  zone  a vertical  sun 
holds  undisputed  sway,  and  lays  an  effectual 
arrest  upon  every  disturber  of  the  thermo- 
metric  equilibrium.  Like  the  “Ancient 
Mariner,”  within  the  equatorial  belt,  all 
under  “ a hot  and  copper  sky,”  human  na- 
ture is  calm-bound ; lassitude  is  the  law  of 
man’s  being ; and  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
prodigal  displays  of  physical  energy,  the 
most  dazzling  splendors  of  vegetation  and 
virgin  forests — fit  for  the  abode  of  Saturn — 
and  the  most  powerful  specimens  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  lord  of  creation  suc- 
cumbs to  an  oppressive  and  overmastering 
climate. 

In  the  extra-tropical  regions,  the  middle 
and  higher  latitudes,  it  is  otherwise.  In 
these  “the  rolling  year”  is  ever  pleasing, 
ever  fresh,  with  its  variety  of  seasons  and 
its  incessant  alternation  of  heat  and  eold, 

M And  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves. 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life.” 

Amidst  the  lavish  exuberance  of  climatic 
variety  in  the  middle  zones  no  period  excels  in 
loveliness  that  of  Indian  summer.  This  may 
be  justly  called  the  fifth  season  of  the  earth’s 
temperature,  and  an  important  element  in 
that  benign  succession, primarily  ordained: 
“While  the  earth  remains,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer 
and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not 
cease.” 

The  physical  geography  of  this  beautiful 
and  delicious  season,  which,  if  a supernu- 
merary, is  far  more  grateful  to  many  than 
that  of  which  it  is  a transient  renewal,  is 
extremely  interesting  and  instructive;  but 
we  must  reserve  it  till  the  last.  The  phe- 
nomenon alone  is  worthy  of  profound  sci- 
entific attention,  as  upon  its  annual  recur- 
rence the  comfort  and  pleasure,  as  well  as 


the  agricultural  prosperity,  of  immense  sec- 
tions of  our  globe  depend. 

The  beginning  of  Indian  summer  takes 
place  not  before  the  middle  of  October, 
when  the  sun  has  fully  retired  below  the 
equator,  and  his  ardent  gleam  is  withdrawn 
from  the  countries  north  of  the  parallel  of 
30°.  It  is  amidst  the  suggestive  and  sadden- 
ing Beenes  of  the  falling  year,  when  all  na- 
ture is  in  “ the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,”  or  “ so- 
ber autumn,  fading  into  age,”  begins  to  cast 
its  shadow  over  the  earth,  that  the  Indian 
summer  opens  with  its  genial  and  mellowing 
influence.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe 
the  charm  that  this  event  affords,  when,  in- 
stead of  the  poetic  idea  of 

“ Winter  lingering  in  the  lap  of  May,” 

the  case  is  transposed,  and  we  may,  by  a 
somewhat  vivid  exercise  of  imagination, 
picture  “sweet  May,”  full-grown,  reposing 
on  the  storm-beaten  breast  of  Winter,  and 
watch  that  fairest  of  maids 

11  her  radiant  form  unfold, 

Unclose  her  blue,  voluptuous  eye, 

And  wave  her  shadowy  locks  of  gold.” 

The  duration  and  geographic  extent  of  this 
second  and  more  pleasing  edition  of  summer 
are  little  known.  In  his  Mississippi  Valley 
Professor  Foster  sayB : “ This  delicious  season 
is  often  prolonged  into  December,  when  a 
calm,  soft,  hazy  atmosphere  fills  the  sky, 
through  which,  day  after  day,  the  sun,  shorn 
of  his  beams,  rises  and  sets  like  a globe  of 
fire ;”  and  he  adds,  “ This  peculiarity  is  ob- 
served as  far  north  as  Lake  Superior,  but  is 
more  conspicuous  and  protracted  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  but  does  not  extend  south  into 
the  lower  latitudes  of  the  United  States.”* 
Another  climatologist  (Distumell)  tells  us 
this  phenomenon  is  of  “ constant  yearly  oc- 
currence and  marked  characteristics  in  the 
northwest  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,” 
and  states  that  while  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  “hazy,  warm,  mellow  weather, 
termed  Indian  summer,  is  a periodical  phe- 
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which  is  so  notable  as  Indian  summer  in 
North  America.” 

Dr.  Livingstone  also  graphically  describes 
the  same  seasonal  peculiarity  as  observed  by 
himself  at  Kolobeng,  South  Africa  (latitude 
24°  south),  and  he  states  it  is  “observable 
here  every  winter,”  but  less  frequently  as  you 
approach  the  equator.  But  it  is  reserved 
for  the  northern  hemisphere,  which,  as  Dov6 
called  it,  is  the  “condenser”  of  the  earth’s 
aqueous  vapor,  and  for  a reason  we  shall 
presently  discover,  to  enjoy  the  finest  dis- 
plays of  this  supplementary  season.  It  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  but,  as 
Professor  Loomis  has  shown,  is  proper  also 
to  Central  Europe.  According  to  the  dif- 
fering locality,  it  is  known  as  “The  Sum- 
mer of  Old  Men,”  “ St.  John’s  Summer,”  “ St. 
Martin’s  Summer,”  “The  After-Heat,”  and 
the  “Red  Leaf,””  and,  in  the  Old  World 
as  in  the  New,  is  characterized  by  dry 
fogs,  redness  of  the  sky,  absence  of  heavy 
rain,  and  mild  temperatures,  with  frequent 
and  extensive  calms.  The  French  farmers 
note  the  11th  of  November  as  St.  Martin’s 
Day — the  beginning  of  their  second  warm 
season.  Thomson  has,  with  pen  as  philo- 
sophic as  poetic,  described  it  as  it  is  in  En- 
gland : 

"Bnt  see  the  fading  many-colored  woods. 

Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 

Imbrown ; a crowded  umbrage,  dusk  and  dun, 

Of  every  hue,  from  wan,  declining  green 

To  sooty  dark.” 

And  again: 

“The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing  still.” 

Crossing  over  from  England  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  entering  Belgian  soil,  we  find  the 
most  gorgeous  autumnal  displays,  especially 
in  the  vicinities  of  St.  Hubert,  and  amidst 
the  remnants  of  the  old  and  celebrated  for- 
est of  Ardennes,  whose  sylvan  landscape 
furnished  the  scene  for  Shakspeare’s  As  You 
Like  It,  and  whose  famous  oaks,  with  their 
radiant  hues,  perhaps  taught  the  Belgian 
artists  of  the  Van  Eyck  and  Rubens  school 
the  brilliancy  of  coloring  in  which  they  so 
much  excelled. 

In  France  the  recurrence  of  the  second 
summer  is  identified  with  the  good  cheer 
and  hilarity  of  the  vintage  season,  which  is 
the  most  charming  period  of  the  year  even 
in  La  Belle  France. 

In  many  parts  of  Prussia,  and  in  Austria 
and  Hungary,  the  phenomenon  is  observed. 
It  is  known  to  spread  its  lovely  mantle  over 
many  portions  of  Italian  territory.  Its  pres- 
ence, late  in  the  fall,  relieves  the  Pontine 
Marshes  of  their  deadly  miasma ; and  to  it 
the  Italian  lakes,  Maggiore,  Como,  and  Gar- 
da, are  largely  indebted  for  their  pictur- 
esque and  golden  beanty.  While  in  North- 
ern Greece  we  have  the  glories  of  Indian 


* Fitzroy’s  Weather  Book , p.  86. 


summer  perpetuated  in  the  lines  of  her 
“ wine-loving  hard :” 

“ Lo ! the  vintage  now  is  done ! 

And  purpled  with  the  autumnal  son, 

The  grapes  gay  youths  and  virglnB  bear, 

The  sweetest  product  of  the  year.” 

The  first  explorers  of  America  noted  the 
Indian  summer,  and  ever  since  it  has  excited 
the  poetic  fancy  as  well  as  the  philosophic 
inquiry  of  many  minds.  Palfrey,  the  dis- 
tinguished historian  of  New  England,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  History  of  Virginia, 
have  not  forgotten  it  as  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating features  of  American  climate.  “ By 
the  first  week  of  November,”  says  the  former 
writer,  “ the  last  fruits  of  the  year  are  gath- 
ered in.  Some  of  the  aspects  of  nature  are 
of  rare  beauty.  No  other  country  presents 
a more  gorgeous  appearance  of  the  sky  than 
that  of  the  New  England  sunset ; none  a 
more  brilliant  painting  of  the  forests  than 
that  with  which  the  sudden  maturity  of  the 
foliage  transfigures  the  landscape  of  autumn. 
No  air  is  more  delicious  than  that  of  the 
warm  hut  bracing  October  and  November 
noons  of  the  Indian  summer  in  New  En- 
gland.” This  testimony,  which  was  borne 
by  other  colonial  annalists,  agrees  with  the 
present  facts,  and  shows  the  identity  of 
this  meteorologic  wonder  with  that  of  the 
“ Old  Men’s  Sommer”  of  Germany,  “ St.  Mar- 
tin’s”* of  France,  and  a similar  one,  which 
has  been  remarked  by  one  or  two  historians, 
of  Mexico. 

As  we  follow  the  golden  thread  of  our 
subject,  slender  as  it  may  seem,  it  leads  ns 
into  the  presence  of  some  of  the  most  gigan- 
tic and  beneficent  physical  phenomena,  and 
assumes  dignity  by  acquainting  us  with  the 
vast  and  grandest  natural  agencies  of  Amer- 
ican climate  and  the  laws  of  our  physical 
geography.  But  to  return  to  the  phenome- 
non as  it  is  in  America,  we  find  it  most 
marked  in  the  Western  and  Northwest- 
ern sections.  Matthew  Macfie,  F.R.G.S.,  for 
five  years  a resident  on  the  North  Pacific 
coast,  states,  in  his  very  valuable  work  on 
Vancouver  Island  and  British  America,  that 
autumn  clothes  the  grass  of  these  regions 
“a  second  time  with  verdure,  which  it  re- 
tains till  after  Christmas;”  and  he  adds, 
“ The  latter  part  of  the  fall  is  known  as  In- 
dian summer.”t  This  writer,  with  many 
others,  represents  the  climate  as  “ indescrib- 
ably delightful”  and  “ free  from  extremes,” 
with  scarcely  an  instance  of  “ rheumatic  or 
bronchitic  diseases,”  and  tells  ns  that,  to  his 
personal  knowledge,  some  who  have  lived 
in  China,  Italy,  Canada,  and  England,  aft- 
er a residence  of  some  years  in  Vancouver 
Island,  entertained  a preference  for  the  cli- 


• St  Martin  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a mili- 
tary tribane  in  Constantine’s  army,  who,  after  escap- 
ing the  service  of  the  emperor,  became  a bishop,  but 
spent  his  subsequent  life  in  rural  solitudes,  and  died 
i November  5,  89T.  t Page  181. 
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mate  of  the  colony  which  approached  affec- 
tionate enthusiasm.  Such  an  experience  is 
impossible  in  climes  subject  to  sudden  and 
torturing  vicissitudes  of  temperature  at  and 
after  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  the  In- 
dian summer,  by  a merciful  adaptation  of 
the  Creator,  is  designed  to  prevent  or  cor- 
rect. The  reports  of  Fremont,  in  his  great 
expedition  to  Oregon  and  North  California 
in  the  years  1843-44,  contain  numerous  en- 
tries of  many  “ calm  clear”  days,  “ delight- 
ful weather.”  “ To-night,”  he  says,  in  one 
of  his  autumnal  journeys,  “ there  was  a brill- 
iant sunset  of  golden -orange  and  green. 
The  summer  frogs  were  singing  around  us, 
and  the  evening  was  very  pleasant,  with  a 
temperature  of  60° — anight  of  a more  south- 
ern autumn.”  From  the  1st  to  the  middle 
or  25th  of  October  nearly  every  entry  in  his 
diary  is  either  “ clear  and  calm  day,”  or 
u clear  and  pleasant.”  These  data  were  con- 
firmed by  Captain  Mullan’s  exploration, 
sent  out  by  the  War  Department  in  1858,  to 
report  on  a military  road  from  Fort  Walla- 
Walla  to  Fort  Benton,  Montana  Territory, 
during  Buchanan’s  administration  (with  the 
view  to  permanent  winter  and  summer  com- 
munication with  the  Pacific  coast,  via  the 
Upper  Missouri  and  the  Columbia  River  val- 
leys). This  officer  makes  the  following 
statement:  “We  find  this  meteorological 
fact  to  exist,  that  if  we  take  the  isocheimal 
line  (or  line  of  equal  winter  temperature) 
which  crosses  the  country  in  the  latitude  of 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  trace  this  line  west- 
wardly,  we  reach  Fort  Laramie,  when,  vary- 
ing from  the  line  of  latitude,  it  trends  north- 
westwardly and  passes  between  the  Wind 
River  Mountains  and  the  Black  Hills  of  Da- 
kota, reaching  the  head  waters  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone at  the  hot  springs  and  geysers  of 
that  stream;  thence  again  to  the  Beaver 
Head  Valley,  crossing  the  main  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  the  Deer  Lodge  Valley 
in  latitude  47°  north.  In  other  words,  in 
the  longitude  from  St.  Joseph  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  it  has  gained  six  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. Thus  we  find  the  same  climate  along 
the  Clark’s  Fork,  Hell’s  Gate,  Upper  Mis- 
souri, and  Yellowstone  rivers  that  we  find 
at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  This  is  as  true  as 
it  is  strange,  and  shows  unerringly  that 
there  exists  in  this  zone  an  atmospheric  riv- 
er of  heat  flowing  through  this  region,  and 
this  affects  the  kingdoms  of  natural  history, 
botany,  and  climatology  to  such  an  extent 
that  herein  we  find  mild  winters,  and  vigor- 
ous grasses  even  in  midwinter,  that  enable 
stock  to  be  grazed  on  the  open  hills,  and 
give  a facility  for  travel  during  the  severest 
seasons  of  the  year.”* 

In  the  philosophy  of  the  season  of  which 
we  are  writing  these  facts  will  be  seen  to  be 
highly  important,  and  the  observation  of  Cap- 


•  Malian’s  Report,  p.  19, 20. 


tain  Mullan  is  corroborated  by  all  who  have 
visited  the  regions  described  by  him.  Dr. 
Gibbons  states,  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution , that  when  the  sea- 
winds  “ cease  in  California,  as  they  do  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  there  comes  a delightful 
Indian  summer.  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber the  early  rains  fall,  and  the  temperature 
being  moderate,  vegetation  starts  forth,  and 
midwinter  finds  the  earth  clad  in  lively 
green,  and  spangled  with  countless  flow- 
ers.”* The  physical  conditions  which  bring 
about  this  peculiar  climatic  phenomenon 
are  at  work  all  along  the  Pacific  coast  and 
Territories,  and  were  first  celebrated  by  the 
great  English  navigator,  Captain  Cook,  in 
March,  1778,  when  first  sighting  the  “ golden 
shores”  of  the  American  continent,  near  the 
parallel  of  44°,  in  the  vicinity  of  Juan  de 
Fuca’s  Strait,  to  a bold  promontory  of  which 
he  gave  the  present  name  of  Cape  Flattery, 
in  allusion  to  the  delightful  weather  he  be- 
gan to  experience  at  this  point.  Fortunate- 
ly for  the  elucidation  of  our  beautiful  sub- 
ject, we  have  the  record  of  that  gallant  En- 
glish officer  and  accomplished  observer,  Sir 
John  Richardson,  to  enable  us  to  connect  all 
these  facts  with  the  ultimate  extension  of 
the  American  belt  of  Indian  summer.  That 
this  season  extends  to  very  high  latitudes  is 
shown  by  the  diary  of  Richardson  while 
spending  the  winter  of  1848-49  at  Fort  Con- 
fidence, on  Great  Bear  Lake,  near  the  arctic 
circle,  in  latitude  66°  54'  north,  in  which  he 
states : “ With  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
seasons,  ‘ Indian  summer,’  as  it  is  called, 
brought  us  three  weeks  of  fine  weather  aftn 
er  our  arrival  in  September.”  This  is  most 
significant  information,  and  enables  us  to 
draw  the  continental  limits  of  this  wonder- 
ful season,  which  is  thus  seen  annually  to 
cover  and  beautify  with  its  charms  the  zone 
of  country  running  through  Canada  and 
New  England  westward  to  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Superior,  thence  southwestward  to  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  and  northwestward  over 
the  territory  of  British  America  to  the  arctic 
circle,  and  thence  to  Minnesota,  and  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Washington 
Territories,  Oregon,  and  Northern  California. 

The  chart  (see  page  90)  will  illustrate  by 
the  dark,  broken,  heavy  line  the  geographic 
area  of  Indian  summer.  The  continuous 
light  lines  are  the  mean  annual  isothermals, 
which  indicate  a peculiar  similarity  of  de- 
flection with  the  heavy  broken  line. 

It  is  remarkable  now,  as  furnishing  a clew 
to  the  secret  of  Indian  summer,  that  the  lat- 
ter has  its  converse  season  in  the  frequently 
observed  and  constantly  recurring  cold  spell 
of  April  and  early  May.  This  phenomenal 
cold  occasionally  is  most  striking  after  an 
unusually  early  and  warm  opening  of  spring. 
The  reality  of  this  converse  of  Indian  sum- 

i 
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iner,  making  a sixth  annual  season , may  eas- 
ily be  proved  by  meteorological  registers; 
bnt  it  is  not  less  clearly  established  in  the 
more  pleasing  form  of  national  poetry.  Thus 
we  find  Thomson  describing  the  early  and 
middle  spring : 

“As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirmed, 

And  winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 

Chills  the  pale  moon,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day.” 

And  again  the  poet  alludes  to  what  the  phys- 
ical geographer  records — 

“The  blast  that  riots  on  the  spring's  increase.” 

There  is  an  old  and  homely  English  proverb 
in  Forsters  Collection : 

“Shear  your  sheep  in  May, 

And  you  will  shear  them  all  away.” 

And  in  some  pastoral  countries  it  is  common 
to  hear  of  “ sheep  storms,”  or  those  which 
endanger  the  newly  shorn  sheep  in  the  time 
succeeding  the  first  vernal  outbursts.  The 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  May  are  held  in 
France  as  the  anniversaries  of  the  three 
“ icy  saints” — St.  Mamert,  St.  Pancrace,  and 
St.  Servais — when  the  French  Agriculturists 
notice  a remarkable  refrigeration,  often  ac- 
companied with  very  sudden  and  killing 
frosts,  and  celebrated  in  the  popular  lines : 

“St.  Mamert,  St  Pancrace, 

Kt  St  Servais — 

Sans  froid  cee  saints  de  glace 
Ne  vont  jamais.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  the 
middle  and  higher  latitudes  of  the  United 
States  these  characteristics  of  a proverbial 
season  are  well  known,  and  almost  always 
experienced  by  the  husbandman.  The  an- 
nual destruction  of  fruits  by  a post-vernal 
frost  is  so  common  that  it  should  be  regard- 
ed as  not  an  exceptional  but  as  a normal 
phenomenon,  and  farmers  and  horticultur- 
ists ought  to  regard  it  just  as  truly  as  a 
part  of  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  as  rain  in 
summer  or  snow  in  winter.  Indeed,  it  is 
all-important  to  the  interests  of  tillage  and 
fruit  and  vegetable  culture  that  it  should 
be  universally  known  that  this  sixth,  or 
semi-hiemal  season  (which  we  may  call  it), 
is  always  to  be  counted  on,  and  that,  for  a 
reason  which  will  appear,  its  non-occurrence 
is  the  deviation  from  nature  and  physical 
law ; and  this  view  of  our  subject  becomes, 
therefore,  one  of  immense  practical  and  pop- 
ular importance.  Although  it  is  not  infre- 
quently attended  with  loss  to  the  agricul- 
turist, it  is  a season  not  less  to  be  desired 
than  Indian  summer,  for  it  checks  the  ex- 
cess of  the  early  heat  every  where,  and  in 
certain  mountainous  sections  of  the  country, 
and  al so  on  our  windward  or  Pacific  sea- 
coast,  it  greatly  shortens  and  mitigates  the 
severity  of  the  “ heated  term,”  and  solves 
that  most  difficult  and  perplexing  of  all 
problems  in  medical  geography  and  domes- 


tic economy — where  to  find  a pleasant  and 
salubrious  summer  climate.*  It  is  for  this 
reason,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the 
vast  National  Yellowstone  Park,  recently 
created  by  act  of  Congress,  will  at  an  early 
day,  as  soon  as  the  rapidly  progressing  work 
on  the  great  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
its  numerous  railway  tributaries  is  a little 
more  advanced,  become  the  resort  in  sum- 
mer of  thousands  of  tourists  and  invalid 
summer  travelers. 

Without  attempting  to  draw  a chart  of 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  same 
phenomena  for  Europe,  it  is  proper  to  note 
that  the  same  physical  machinery  of  the  air 
and  ocean,  which  determine  all  conditions 
of  American  climatology,  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  winds  which  sweep  and  the 
waters  which  wash  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain  and  Western  Europe.  Although  we 
must  be  careful  to  mark  orographic  pecul- 
iarities, after  all  there  is  left  the  necessity 
of  studying  the  climatology  of  every  con- 
tinent from  its  windward  side.  Beyond  all 
dispute,  whatever  may  be  our  theory  of 
Gulf- Stream  extension — whether  that  of 
the  late  Captain  M.  F.  Maury  and  Dr.  Pe- 
termann,  or  that  of  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr. 
Findlay  — it  must  be,  and  is,  universally 
conceded  that  the  antitrade-winds  aud  the 
warm  ocean  waters  which  lie  to  the  west- 
ward of  both  Europe  and  North  America 
are  controlling  factors  of  their  analogous 
and  wonderfully  correspondent  climates  and 
seasons.  Our  modest  subject,  therefore,  links 
itself  with  these  immense  continental  regu- 
lators. 

The  utility  and  benign  offices  of  these  re- 
current seasons — a second  summer  and  a 
second  winter — are  now  readily  understood. 
The  phenomena  are  essential  to  the  making 
good  that  sober  and  deliberate  gradation  of 
physical  activity  and  change  expressed  in 
the  aphorism,  u Natura  non  facit  sal  turn.17 
The  two  supplementary  periods  are  balance- 
wheels  in  the  powerful  and  immense  ma- 
chinery of  terrestrial  climate,  and  preserve 
it  from  those  sudden  and  violent  jerks  and 
shocks  of  temperature  which  the  sun’s  an- 
nual astronomic  motion  would  communicate 
to  the  middle  and  higher  latitudes  of  our 
planet. 

After  the  vernal  equinox  the  northern  or 
land  hemisphere  rapidly  warms  up  as  the 
solar  rays  daily  become  more  and  more  ver- 
tical. As  the  sun  crosses  the  line  and  moves 
into  our  skies  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
he  not  only  pours  down  upon  us  his  dark 


* Except  for  persons  of  wealth,  who  can  in  summer 
afford  to  frequent  our  expensive  summer  resorts  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  it  is  impossible  to  find  security 
against  the  intense  heat  of  this  season.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  heat  our  houses  in  the  coldest  latitudes  by 
artificial  means ; but  no  practical  invention  of  the 
age  has  been  made  known  for  their  artificial  cooling. 
Hence  the  importance  of  this  problem  in  America. 
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waves  of  heat,  bat  brings  with  him,  as  by  a 
tidal  pall,  the  great  southerly  or  equatorial 
air  currents.  The  isothermal  lines  in  the 
United  States  begin  early  in  April  to  bend 
northward  in  a remarkable  manner,  and 
often  run  from  the  Gulf  States  to  Northern 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  the  Northwest,  revealing 
the  nascent  or  developed  movement  of  the 
moist  and  superheated  aerial  Gulf  Stream 
from  the  tropical  zone.  The  days  are  now 
getting  so  much  longer  than  the  nights  that 
the  nocturnal  radiation  of  the  diurnal  heat  | 
is  comparatively  small,  and  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  expanding  with  rapidly  increasing 
temperature.  Before  June  sets  in  we  are 
threatened  with  the  premature  and  precipi- 
tate appearance  of  blighting  August.  The 
season,  in  a word,  is  growing  too  fast.  To 
avert  such  an  evil  the  physical  law  of  ther- 
mal absorption  lays  au  arrest  upon  it.  The 
thawing  of  the  northern  and  arctio  ices 
liberates  immense  quantities  of  aqueous  va- 
por, which  had  been  locked  up  all  wint-er 
in  the  solid  ice -block,  and  this  liberated 
vapor,  borne  southward,  greedily  absorbs 
the  excessive'  heat  and  chills  the  air.  The 
polar  currents  also,  enfeebled,  it  is  true,  but 
not  yet  permanently  driven  back,  return  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  overconfident  and 
presumptuous  spring. 

The  aqueous  vapor,  whose  heat-absorptive 
power  has  been  so  beautifully  demonstrated 
by  Professor  Tyndall,*  is  most  largely  sup- 
plied to  the  earth,  and  spread  over  it  as  a 
cooling  mantle  in  summer  by  the  sea-winds 
and  the  upper  atmospheric  currents,  but  is, 
as  before  said,  largely  supplied  from  the  dis- 
solution of  ice. 

In  the  United  States  the  sea-winds  are  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  upper  equatorial 
current  of  the  great  western  ocean  sifts 
through  the  air  over  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
and  on  these  vast  ranges,  also,  are  melted  the 
snow  and  ice  accretions,  often  immense  and 
pyramidal — formations  of  the  entire  winter. 
So  that  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the 
Pacific  Territories  and  British  Columbia  the 
most  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  “ sec- 
ond winter,”  and  its  modified  prolongation 
into  the  midst  of  summer’s  scorching  and 
deadly  reign  (which  latter,  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  annually  gathers  its  fearful  harvests 
of  human  victims).  In  fact,  we  find,  as  the 
laws  of  physical  geography  teach  us  to  ex- 
pect, that  the  summer  climates  of  the  Pacific 
States,  and  the  montane  districts  of  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana,  with,  of  course, 
Washington  Territory,  are  the  most  deli- 
cious and  healthy  for  temperature  on  our 
continent.  “ Throughout  the  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  autumn  months,,  in  the  northern  as 
well  as  in  the  southern  sections  of  Idaho,” 
says  the  government  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land-office,  “ the  weather  is  gener- 


* Tyndall’s  Heat  as  a Mode  of  Motion,  Lecture  XL 


ally  delightful  and  salubrious.  In  Montana 
| the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  Yellowstone 
Valley  are  a medium  between  the  valleys  of 
the  mountains  and  prairies  of  the  Western 
States.  The  climate  of  Wyoming  is  mild 
and  healthy.”*  And  to  these,  other  author- 
itative and  authentic  accounts  of  these  sec- 
tions might  be  added,  that,  according  to 
Blodget,  our  highest  climatological  author- 
ity, the  summer  isothermal  lines,  which  run 
between  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  Port- 
land, Maine,  embracing  the  most  delightful 
summer  resorts  of  our  Atlantic  sea -board, 
run  northwestwardly  after  passing  the  lakes, 
and  are  deflected  into  Washington  Territory 
and  British  Columbia.t 

We  thus  discover  the  existence  of  the 
wonderful  phenomenon  of  this  semi-winter, 
prolonged,  in  a modified  and  delicious  form, 
so  as  to  temper  the  fierce  heat  of  summer. 
To  comprehend  this  fully  we  have  only  to 
observe  the  now  established  laws  of  radiant 
heat  as  connected  with  the  vapor  of  water. 
To  illustrate  the  agency  of  the  latter,  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  in  a beautiful  experiment  be- 
fore the  Royal  Institution,  passed  the  calo- 
rific rays  successively  through  a tube  filled 
with  dry  air  and  air  from  the  laboratory. 
When  the  tube  contained  the  dried  air  the 
rays  of  heat  met  with  no  resistance,  no  de- 
tention, but  penetrated  it  as  light  penetrates 
a transparent  object,  or  a vacuum.  But  when 
the  tube  was  emptied  of  dried  air,  and  allow- 
ed to  fill  with  the  undried  air  of  the  room, 
the  case  was  very  different : the  rays  of  heat 
were  stricken  down  by  the  suspended  par- 
ticles of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  experimental 
tube,  arrested  in  their  passage,  and  absorb- 
ed by  the  molecules  of  water.  The  undried 
air,  or  rather  the  vapor,  suspended  in  it,  ex- 
erted an  action  on  the  radiant  heat  seventy- 
two  times  more  powerful  than  that  of  the 
dried  air,  or  of  the  air  itself;  and  the  for- 
mer, or  common  air,  was  found  to  absorb  or 
intercept  nearly  ten  per  cent,  .of  the  entire 
radiation  passing  through  it4  If  aqueous 
vapor  thus  exerts  an  absorption  seventy 
times  that  of  the  ordinary  air,  in  which  the 
vapor  is  diffused,  we  can  Bee  what  a mighty 
agent  this  vapor  becomes  in  determining 
climatic  and  seasonal  characteristics.  The 
more  saturated  the  air  of  a country  becomes, 
the  more  opaque  and  impenetrable  is  it  to 
either  solar  or  terrestrial  radiation.  The 
desert  of  Sahara,  where  “ the  soil  is  fire  and 
the  wind  is  flame,”  owes  its  terrific  heat  to 
the  absence  of  aqueous  vapor  iu  its  super- 
incumbent air,  which,  were  it  present,  would 
absorb  the  solar  rays,  and  act  as  a screen  to 
shield  the  caravan  on  its  burning  sands.  In 
the  United  States  the  country  lying  east  of 
the  Alleghanies  owes  its  extreme  summer 


• See  Report,  1969,  p.  169-165. 
t Blodget’s  Climatology  of  United  States , p.  273. 
X Tyndall’s  Heat , Lecture  XL 
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heats  to  the  dryness  of  its  air,  which  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  moist  southerly  or  south- 
westerly air  currents  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico— our  sole  dependence  for  moisture  in 
summer — are  deflected  by  the  mountain- 
wall  of  the  Alleghanies  northward  over  the 
lower  lakes.  These  winds  have  their  moist- 
ure condensed  on  the  mountain- tops,  and 
fall  over  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  often  with  every  drop  of  water  wrung 
out,  just  as  the  southeast  trade-winds  from 
the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  sweep  over 
Eastern  South  America,  are  robbed  of  their 
vapor  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  to  form 
the  Amazon  fountains,  but  drop  down  without 
a blessing  on  the  western  slopes  in  the  rain- 
less and  drought-cursed  coasts  of  Peru  and 
Chili.  The  summer  isotherms  of  the  Gulf 
States,  therefore,  curve  around  the  southern 
spurs  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  bend 
northward  toward  our  Northern  cities ; and 
hence  we  And  that  the  summer  climate  of 
Memphis  is  cooler  and  pleasanter  than  that 
of  our  Atlantic  sea-board  centres. 

But  in  our  North  Pacific  States,  in  North- 
ern California  and  Oregon,  in  Washington 
Territory  and  the  trans- Rocky  Mountain 
districts  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  which  are 
swept  by  the  great  band  of  “eternal  west- 
erly wind”  (as  Dr.  Draper  calls  it),  and  thus 
covered  with  a mantle  of  oceanic  vapor,  the 
summer  climate  is  very  different.  The  va- 
por cloak  spread  over  these  regions  is  scarce- 
ly less  impenetrable  to  the  fiery  solar  rays 
of  July  and  August  than  the  shield  of  Achil- 
les ; for  the  invisible  aqueous  particles  ap- 
propriate and  make  latent  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun,*  and  thus  preserve  the  equi- 
librium of  the  season.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea -board 
summer  climates  is,  therefore,  just  about  the 
difference  one  experiences  in  the  weather  at 
Cape  May  or  Long  Branch,  with  a hot,  dry, 
and  mosquito-bearing  land-wind,  and  a cool, 
bracing,  delicious  sea-breeze.  Thus,  as  we 
at  first  intimated,  this  investigation  of  an 
apparently  humble  and  insignificant  phe- 
nomenon ushers  us  into  the  presence  of  the 
higher  and  more  profoundly  practical  prob- 
lems of  American  climatology. 

So  much  for  the  philosophy  of  the  phe- 
nomenal season,  which,  we  have  seen,  is  the 
converse  of  Indian  summer,  and  which  is  due 
to  the  heat-absorptive  power  of  aqueous  va- 
por, or  its  retentive  capacity  for  the  dark 
waves  of  solar  caloric  that  fall  upon  it  in 
summer.  What,  then,  the  intelligent  read- 
er will  ask,  explains  Indian  summer  itself? 
According  to  the  theory  of  Professor  Erman, 
of  Berlin,  Steinmetz,  Proctor,  and  others,  it 
is  partly  due  to  the  earth’s  passage,  in  No- 

•  This  fact  probably  explains  another,  stated  by  A. 
Keith  Johnston  in  his  Physical  Atlas,  p.  118:  “The 
main-land  of  North  America,  from  the  Tropic  of  Can- 
cer to  Behring  Strait,  on  the  Pacific  aide,  ia  free  from 
endemic  disease*” 


vember,  through  or  beneath  the  great  meteor 
stratum,  which  then  intercepts  or  checks  the 
earth’s  radiation  into  space,  and  also  retards 
the  refrigeration  by  the  meteors  returning 
to  her  a portion  of  the  heat  which  they  them- 
selves receive  from  the  sun.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  these  myriad  radiant  meteors  that 
furrow  the  November  skies  with  their  light 
may  serve  to  intensify  the  phenomenon  in 
question.  But  this  explanation  is  deficient, 
and  leaves  uncovered  the  facts  of  the  case. 
If  the  cause  is  external  or  cosmical,  we  should 
expect,  and  should  certainly  find,  that  the 
effect  was  general  over  our  planet,  just  as 
in  the  instance  of  magnetic  storms,  which, 
having  a cosmical  origin,  are  observed  to  af- 
fect the  magnetic  instruments  in  England, 
the  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  Australia  with  a sudden  jerk 
at  the  identical  moment  of  time  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,  without  regard  to  lati- 
tude or  longitude.  But,  as  we  have  observed 
already,  the  phenomenon  of  Indian  summer 
obeys  the  periodic  movement  of  the  sun  in 
declination,  occurs  in  the  contrary  periods 
of  the  autumn  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres,  and  is  confined  within  certain 
meridians  and  certain  zones.  Moreover,  the 
earth  soon  passes  from  beneath  the  November 
meteor  stratum,  while  it  is  a marked  fact  in 
the  climatology  of  some  sections — as  of  our 
Northern  Pacific  States  and  Territories — 
that  in  a modified  form  the  substantial  feat- 
ures of  Indian  summer  are  prolonged  into 
midwinter.*  It  is  also  usually  protracted 
into  the  last  of  December,  long  before  which 
time  the  earth  has  gotten  rid,  by  radiation 
into  interstellar  space,  of  the  excess  of  its 

* The  winter  of  1871-72  was,  in  America,  one  of  un- 
precedented severity.  But  in  this  section— the  extreme 
North  west— it  was  much  less  severe  than  further  south. 
The  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  railroads  were 
overwhelmed  with  snow  and  ice.  But  north  of  these 
lines  of  traffic,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Missouri,  in 
Montana,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  snow- 
fall was  comparatively  light,  and  the  thcrmometric  de- 
pression indicated  much  milder  weather  than  in  Wy- 
oming, Colorado,  and  Utah.  In  Washington  Territo- 
ry, on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  a res- 
ident of  Kalama  wrote  on  the  11th  of  March:  “The 
flocks  ranging  upon  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
which  had  access  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods  and  some 
subsistence  from  the  twigs,  lived  and  were  in  good 
order.  About  the  10th  of  February  the  southwest 
winds,  which  follow  the  Columbia  River  and  traverse 
the  Walla-Walla  Valley,  carried  off  the  snow,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  lands  were  fit  for  plowing ; and  by  the 
first  of  March  the  grass  was  four  or  five  inches  high 
upon  these  broad  plains.  These  winds,  which  the  in- 
habitants call  the  * Chenook  Winds,'  are  warm,  and  la- 
den with  the  salt  moisture  from  the  ocean.  No  Bnows 
can  remain  before  it  for  many  hours.”  “ Not  a single 
acre  of  the  broad  area  of  Puget  Sound,  its  numerous 
islets  or  harbors,  has  been  frozen,  and  the  ice  in  the 
Lower  Columbia  all  melted  a month  ago,  and  in  the 
Upper  Columbia  navigation  was  resumed  early  in 
March.”  The  stock  had  to  be  fed  but  little,  often  not 
at  all,  during  the  entire  winter,  exceedingly  rigorous. 
The  winter  maximum  cold  last  year  at  Fort  Benton, 
Montana  Territory,  was  S4°  Fahr.,  less  than  that  ot 
Fort  Laramie,  lying  400  miles  further  south,  in  Wy- 
oming Territory. 
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summer  heat.  That  radiation  is  exceeding- 
ly rapid,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  a 
single  August  night  the  thermometer  on  the 
glowing  sands  of  the  Sahara  has  often  been 
known  to  fall  to  the  freezing-point,  and  the 
traveler  who  all  day  had  been  tortured  with 
the  blaze  of  the  sun,  wakes  with  the  shivers 
in  the  morning. 

In  the  plains  of  Egypt  and  in  India  ex- 
plorers, when  perplexed  with  doubts  of  the 
way,  have  frequently  discerned  and  followed 
the  tracks  of  the  Nile  and  Ganges  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  day,  guided  by  the  cloud- 
stream  overhanging  their  water-courses,  and 
caused  by  the  chilling  of  the  saturated  air 
as  it  rose  and  radiated  the  heat  of  its  vapor. 
If  we  can  imagine  an  atmospheric  river  or 
current  richly  supplied  with  aqueous  vapor, 
and  spreading  as  a mantle  over  a zone  of  the 
earth,  we  shall  have  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  all  the  Indian  summer  phenomena.  At 
mid-day  the  presence  of  this  moist  atmos- 
pheric river — an  aerial  Gulf  Stream — is 
scarcely  discernible  by  the  eye ; for,  as  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  has  well  noted, “ on  the  most 
serene  days  the  atmosphere  may  be  charged 
with  vapor,  and  in  the  Alps,  for  example,  it 
often  happens  that  skies  of  extraordinary 
clearness  are  the  harbingers  of  rain  and 
we  know  that  in  France  and  elsewhere  the 
famous  serein,  or  fine  rain,  falls  at  sunset 
from  a clear  and  cloudless  sky.  But  as  the 
morning  approaches,  the  supposed  vapor-la- 
den atmospheric  river,  having  slightly  lifted 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  begins  to 
manifest  its  existence,  just  as  the  Nile  or 
Ganges  and  other  rivers  do  in  their  respect- 
ive valleys  by  the  fog  stratum  and  cloud  can- 
opy due  to  the  chilling  of  the  saturated  air 
as  its  heat  escapes  beyond  the  clouds.  This 
gives  the  cool  and  foggy  mornings  of  the  pe- 
culiar season ; but  during  the  afternoon  and 
night,  when  the  earth  would  throw  off  its 
solar  heat  received  during  the  day,  the  pres- 
ence of  this  invisible  but  benign  mantle  of 
vapor  arrests  the  radiation,  and  prevents  the 
sudden  check  of  temperature.  The  agency 
of  this  “ vapor  plane”  on  the  belt  or  zone  of 
country  within  which  the  characteristics  of 
Indian  summer  are  most  marked  will  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  heavy  rains  and  for 
the  prevalence  of  calms,  conditions  which 
result  from  the  general  and  wide-spread  ther- 
mometric equilibrium,  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  those  great  variations  of  tempera- 
ture which,  in  the  aerial  (as  in  the  oceanic) 
circulation,  give  rise  to  strong  currents  and 
high  winds,  and  thus  ultimately  produce 
frequent  and  excessive  precipitation. 

The  enormous  part  played  by  the  aqueous 
vapor  predominant  over  the  great  zone  of  the 
recurrent  seasons  may  be  faintly  discovered 
when  we  recall  the  fact,  now  demonstrated 
by  experiments  in  the  domain  of  radiant 


heat,  that  were  our  globe  encircled  by  a 
complete  shell  of  olefiant  gas  only  two  inch- 
es in  thickness,  the  earth’s  surface  would  be 
kept  at  a stilling  temperature ; while  if  such 
a vaporous  canopy  as  at  present  exists  were 
removed,  the  now  verdant  plains  and  valleys 
would  expand  in  one  vast  scene  of  sterility, 
as  the  South  American  llano,  to  borrow  the 
fine  figure  of  Humboldt,  “dead  and  rigid, 
like  the  stony  crust  of  a desolated  planet.” 
Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  phenomena  of 
Indian  summer  and  all  its  cognates  nature 
has  had  a much  higher  purpose  than  mere 
scenic  display,  the  ornamentation  of  autum- 
nal foliage, 

“To  gild  destruction  with  a smile,  or  beautify  de- 
cay.” 

Its  principal  object  has  been  to  throw  a 
shield  over  the  harvests  of  the  earth,  and  to 
cover  its  vegetation  with  a vapor  mantle,  or 
“ blanket  of  aqueous  vapor,”  as  Tyndall  calls 
it,  while  at  the  same  time  to  protract  the 
grain-ripening  period  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  higher  latitudes,  from  which  the  sun 
makes  an  early  autumnal  retreat. 

The  presence  of  this  vast  vapor  mantle, 
which  both  marks  the  presence  of  an  aerial 
river,  or  immense  band  of  moist  wind,  and 
is  derived  from  it,  will  undoubtedly  explain 
the  redness  of  the  sky,  so  remarkable  in  In- 
dian summer.  “ When  the  sky  is  free  from 
cloud,  and  but  little  water  is  present  in  the 
invisible  shape  of  vapor,”  says  Mr.  Glaisher, 
the  great  English  aeronaut,  “ the  color  deep- 
ens to  an  intense  Prussian  blue  at  the  highest 
elevation.”  And  again : “ The  sky,  as  viewed 
from  above  the  clouds,  is  of  a deep  blue  color, 
which  deepens  in  intensity  with  increase  of 
elevation  regularly  from  the  earth,  if  the  sky 
be  free  from  clouds,  or  with  the  increase  of 
elevation  above  the  clouds,  if  they  be  pres- 
ent.”* He  also  says,  “ At  the  greatest  height 
to  which  I have  ascended,  namely,  at  the 
height  of  five,  six,  and  seven  miles,  where  the 
blue  is  brightest,  the  air  is  almost  deprived 
of  moisture.”  But  in  his  ascent  in  the  Cap- 
tive balloon,  with  M.  Tissandier,  “the  sun 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  mountains  of  cloud, 
and  its  brilliant  rays  transformed  the  Thames 
into  a river  of  fire.”  M.  Tissandier,  the  French 
air-navigator,  in  his  ascent  in  the  Union,  en- 
countered a glorious  sunset  in  a bank  of  fog 
and  clouds.  “ The  sun  disappears  behind  a 
curtain  of  cloud  that  hides  its  magic  splen- 
dor, but  from  behind  this  dark  vale  of  pur- 
ple a thousand  golden  rays  shoot  forth,  and 
dazzle  the  eye.  The  Marne  has  a rosy  hue. 
The  last  luminous  rays  of  the  sun  light  up 
the  higher  clouds  with  a deep  orange-red 
tint.  Up  above  we  have  an  Alhambra  of 
unheard-of  richness  and  beauty,  whose  ruby 
fires  rival  those  of  the  opal  and  the  sapphire.” 
The  extreme  red  in  Glaisher’s  sunset  was 


• Contributions  to  Molecular  Physics,  p.  141.  i • Travels  in  the  Air , p.  95,  96,  875. 
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synchronous  with  maximum  indication  of 
the  hygrometer,  showing,  it  would  appear, 
that  the  redness  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  aqueous  vapor.  The  distinction  here 
drawn  between  the  atmospheric  conditions 
which  give  the  blue  and  those  which  give 
the  red  skies  has  not  escaped  the  keen  eye 
of  the  great  poets.  Thus  Hood,  describing 
the  season  of  London  rain  and  wet  fog,  has  it, 

“No  sky— no  earthly  view— 

No  distance  looking  bine 

while  Longfellow,  describing  the  Indian 
summer  proper,  says, 


“ The  great  sun 

Looked  with  the  eye  of  love  upon  the  golden  vapors 
around  him.” 

The  only  question  Which  remains  unanswer- 
ed. to  the  reader  is,  Whence  comes  the  supply 
of  vapor,  which  is  concerned  alike  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  second  summer,  with  its  gor- 
geous scenery,  and  its  converse  second  win- 
ter, not  so  picturesque,  but  equally  delicious 
and  refreshing  when  prolonged  into  mid- 
summer (as  it  is  in  the  Pacific  States  and 
Territories)  f The  “ atmospheric  river  of 
heat,”  as  we  said  in  the  outset  Captain  Mul- 
lan  called  it,  or  the  “aerial  vapor  stream,”  as 
it  might  be  better  called,  originates,  beyond 
all  donbt,  in  the  tropical  ocean,  and  thence 
flows,  as  an  upper  current,  toward  the  polar 
circle,  descending  and  dipping  toward  the 
earth’s  surface,  as,  in  its  poleward  move- 
ment, it  becomes  more  and  more  chilled  and 
denser  by  its  own  radiation.  The  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  have  each  a distinct  and  well-in- 
dicated upper  atmospheric  current  moving 
from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast.  In  the 
Atlantic  this  high  current  (which  was  form- 
ed in  the  equatorial  seas  by  the  hot  ascend- 
ing masses  of  vapor-charged  air)  flows  off 
in  the  upper  atmosphere  northward,  and 
oversweeps  the  Southern  and  Gulf  States, 
descending  toward  the  earth,  or  ocean,  as  it 
approaches  New  England  and  Canada,  and 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  rushing  over 
the  North  Atlantic  as  southwest  wind  with 
torrential  velocity.  For  nine  months  in  the 
year  this  causes  southwesterly  winds  to  pre- 
vail in  England  and  Western  Europe. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  a similar  upper  cur- 
rent from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast 
(i.  e.f  toward  our  Pacific  States  and  Territo- 
ries) has  been  distinctly  observed  on  the  lofty 
volcanic  cones  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as 
steady,  powerful,  and  perennial,  and  as  pre- 
vailing even  when  at  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ains the  contrary  and  surface  (northeast) 
trade-winds  were  blowing  with  equal  con- 
stancy.* The  equatorial  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, in  which  this  warm  and  vaporous  upper 
current  is  generated,  are  less  extensive  and 
less  highly  superheated  than  those  of  the  Pa- 


*  Loomis,  Meteorology,  p.  74. 
Vol.  XLVUL—  Now  283.-7 
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cific.  The  equatorial  current  in  the  former 
ocean  is  exposed  to  the  vertical  snn  in  its  pas- 
sage across  the  ocean — from  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — a much  shorter  time 
than  is  the  great  equatorial  current  of  the  Pa- 
cific in  passing  from  the  South  American  and 
Isthmian  to  the  China  coasts ; and  it  is  clearly 
to  be  inferred  from  this  circumstance  that  the 
Pacific  aerial  upper  current,  or  vapor  stream, 
is  not  only  far  broader  and  deeper,  but  is  more 
densely  charged  with  oceanic  vapor  than  is 
the  Atlantic.  We  all  know  the  immense  cli- 
matic effect  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  south- 
westerly winds  of  the  latter  ocean  combined 
have  in  mitigating  the  character  of  British 
and  European  weather,  and  in  clothing  Ire- 
land with  her  verdure,  and  France  with  her 
vintage.  It  can  therefore  excite  no  wonder 
when  we  behold  the  climate  of  our  vast  and 
far  Northwest,  and  of  our  Pacific  Territo- 
ries, lying  in  the  broad  band  of  westerly 
and  southwesterly  ocean  winds,  which  bear 
to  its  soil  and  skies  the  evaporation  of  the 
vast  tropical  Pacific,  and  produce  the  won- 
derful and  benign  as  well  as  beautiful  phe- 
nomena which  we  have  sought  to  portray. 

This  reasoning  is  borne  out  by  the  most 
reliable  explanation  I have  been  able  to 
gather  concerning  the  origin  of  the  term  In- 
dian summer  which  is  given  by  an  early 
writer  in  Silliman’s  Journal  (vol.  xxvii.,  p. 
140) : “ The  New  England  tradition  is  that 
the  term  Indian  summer  is  derived  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  southwest  winds  at  that 
time,  and  which  the  Indians  supposed  to  be 
sent  as  a peculiar  favor  from  their  good  dei- 
ty, Coutantowoit.”  At  this  time  there  is 
certainly  a noticeable  prevalence  of  south- 
westerly winds,  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  lowering  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the 
great  aerial  upper  current,  or  vapor  stream, 
till  it  comes  closer  to  the  earth’s  cooling 
crust,  which  condenses  its  wasted  moisture 
and  liberates  its  latent  heat.  This  depres- 
sion is  in  autumn,  when  the  sun  is  moving 
southward,  below  the  equator,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  the  latter  fact ; but  in  the  spring, 
when  his  solar  majesty  is  advancing  north- 
ward toward  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  instead 
of  causing  a depression  of  the  upper  air 
stream,  his  activity  elevates  that  current 
into  the  loftiest  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  cooling  of  the  stream  in  the  great  upper 
chambers  aloft  by  its  own  radiation  into 
space  allows  vast  waves  of  heavy  and  re- 
frigerated air  to  fall  vertically  on  the  earth, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  second  winter,  or  the 
period  of  the  “ icy  saints,”  in  April  and  May. 
We  must  unquestionably  regard  this  vast 
“ vapor  plane,”  or  “ aerial  Gulf  Stream,”  in 
its  vertical  play,  rising  or  falling  as  the  sun 
moves  north  or  south,  as  exercising  an  im- 
mense climatic  and  seasonal  influence. 

It  follows  from  the  facts,  phenomena,  and 
physical  laws  here  presented  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  extension  of  the  two  recurrent 
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seasons  the  belts  of  country  over  which  one 
of  them  breathes  its  delicious  and  bracing  air 
in  the  hot  season , and  upon  which  the  other 
spreads  its  gorgeous  magnificence  of  color  and 
its  luxurious  temperature  in  the  winter,  are 
among  the  most  blessed  and  happy  lands  of 
our  globe.  As  we  have  already  seen,  Central 
and  Western  Europe  enjoys  these  favored  con- 
ditions in  the  Old  World.  In  the  New  World 
they  are  realized  most  fully  in  the  western 
and  northwestern  portions  of  the  trans-Mis- 
sissippi United  States.  Speaking  of  the  vast 
and  splendid  domain  which  lies  “west  of 
the  98th  meridian  and  above  the  43d  par- 
allel”— a region  described  by  Captain  M.  F. 
Maury  as  “ the  mild- winter  belt”* — includ- 
ing Montana  and  Washington  Territories, 
the  Yellowstone  and  Columbia  valleys,  the 
words  of  the  great  American  climatologist, 
Blodget,  are  strikingly  to  the  point : “ The 
assertion  may  at  first  appear  unwarrantable, 
but  it  is  demonstrable  that  an  area  not  in- 
ferior in  size  to  the  whole  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  lies  west  of  the  98th  me- 
ridian and  above  the  43d  parallel,  which  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  fullest  occupation 
by  cultivated  nations.  The  west  and  north 
of  Europe  are  there  reproduced — giving  us 
an  immense  and  yet  unmeasured  capacity 
for  expansion.  Beyond  the  Great  Lakes  the 
thermal  lines  rise  as  high  in  latitude,  in  most 
cases,  as  at  the  west  of  Europe.  Central  Rus-  j 
sia,  Germany,  the  Baltic  districts,  and  the 
British  Islands  are  all  reproduced  in  the 
general  structure.  The  buffalo  winters  on 
the  Upper  Athabasca  at  least  as  safely  as  at 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Buffaloes  are  far  more 
abundant  on  the  Northern  plains  than  on  the 
plains  which  stretch  from  the  Platte  south- 
ward to  the  Llano  Estacado  of  Texas,  and 
remain  through  the  winter  at  their  extreme 
border,  taking  shelter  in  the  belts  of  wood- 
land on ‘the  Upper  Athabasca  and  Peace 
rivers.  All  the  grains  of  the  cool  temper- 
ate zones  are  produced  abundantly : Indian 
com  may  be  grown  on  both  branches  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  grass  of  the  plains  is 
singularly  abundant  and  rich.  The  parallel 
in  regard  to  the  advancement  of  American 
States  here  may  be  drawn  with  the  period 
of  the  trans-Alpine  Roman  expansion,  when 
Gaul,  Scandinavia,  and  Britain  were  regard- 
ed as  inhospitable  regions,  fit  only  for  barba- 
rian occupation.  The  cultivable  surface  of 
the  district  (bordering  the  Pacific  ocean) 
can  not  be  much  less  than  300,000  square 
miles.  Of  the  plains  and  their  woodland 
borders  the  valuable  surface  measures  fully 
500,000  square  miles.”t 

Thus,  insensibly  and  gradatim , have  we 
been  drawn  by  this  investigation  of  the 
minor  and  almost  overlooked  phenomena 
of  the  recurrent  seasons  with  which  we  set 


* Manry’e  Manual  of  Geography. 
t Climatology  of  the  United  States,  p.  529. 


out  into  higher  and  more  expanded  views 
of  the  terrestrial  climatology. 

We  must  now  arrest  this  beautiful  re- 
search, but  not  without  the  single  remark 
that  the  wonderful  agents,  both  aerial  and 
oceanic,  which  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  and 
grateful  second  seasons  display  their  poten- 
tial energy  and  proclaim  their  beneficent 
presence  in  the  vaster  phenomena  of  conti- 
nental climates.  In  nature  the  mightiest 
forces  are  often  manifested  by  very  obscure 
and  humble  outworkings,  and  by  following 
these  up  to  their  origin  the  grander  and 
more  ponderous  physical  machinery  is  'dis- 
covered. The  gentle  and  imperceptible  in- 
tumescence in  the  water  of  the  smallest 
creek  or  river  is  part  of  the  tremendous  tidal 
wave  formed  in  the  deep  sea  and  propagated 
by  the  luni-solar  influence.  The  delicate 
threads  of  the  polar  band,  or  the  fine,  pal- 
mated  filaments  of  the  cirrus  cloud,  which 
stretch  aloft  as  the  fingers  of  a spectral  skel- 
eton in  the  high  air,  are  in  reality  fringes 
of  the  cyclonic  tempest  which  simultaneous- 
ly ravages  a continent  and  strews  an  ocean 
with  wrecks.  In  like  manner  the  tinted 
beauties  of  the  Indian  summer  and  the  cool 
delights  of  its  converse  phenomenon  are  the 
outshinings  and  neesings  of  those  ever-act- 
ive,  leviathan  forces  of  the  atmosphere 
which,  physical  geography  shows,  serve  to 
temper  and  felicitate  the  climates  of  the 
higher  latitudes,  and  to  ordain  fertility, 
verdure,  and  health  over  vast  territories  of 
our  planet. 


' DELGRADO. 

IF  ever  one-half  of  the  Japonicadom  as- 
sembled at  a sea-side  place  pustled,  it 
did  so  when  Delgrado  came  to  Wildriver 
Beach — a lonesome  stretch  of  sand  bluffs 
and  hard  shore  lying  beneath  a hill-side 
town — an  island,  indeed,  some  half  dozen 
miles  in  extent,  and  curving  inward  all  its 
length,  so  that  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  sep- 
arated it  from  the  main -land  tumbled  at 
either  end  in  sheets  of  silver  foam  across 
the  shallows  there,  and  reached  oujt  in  two 
great  horns  of  breaker,  making  the  naviga- 
tion dangerous  and  the  swell  of  the  sea  su- 
perb for  miles  on  either  side.  Before  the 
inns  and  cottages,  though,  in  the  middle  of 
the  island,  there  was  a smooth,  safe  bay, 
where  boats  and  bathers  made  the  scene 
always  lively. 

Delgrado  was  a young  West  Indian,  whose 
mother,  having  married  an  American  for  her 
second  husband,  had  reared  and  educated 
her  son  in  this  country,  though  not  all  the 
schooling  of  the  Puritans  had  been  able  to 
do  away  with  his  hot  Spanish  blood.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  had  only  done  away  with 
his  fortune ; for  the  day  on  which  he  came 
of  age,  but  a month  or  two  before  he  came 
to  Wildriver,  he  carried  into  execution  the 
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plan  he  had  laid  out  in  his  college  years, 
and  freed  every  slave  on  his  sugar  and  cof- 
fee plantations,  and  divided  the  land  among 
them  all,  leaving  himself  but  the  amount  of 
property  accumulated  in  bank  during  his 
minority — a small  amount,  since  his  mother 
had  been  his  sole  guardian,  and  had  spent 
as  freely  as  she  received,  without  the  least 
regard  to  any  process  of  law. 

Delgrado,  then,  had  come  almost  directly 
from  the  university  to  the  beach — meaning, 
he  said,  to  take  a few  weeks’  pleasure,  and 
be  off  to  make  his  fortune  over  again,  which, 
owing  to  his  opportunities  of  commercial 
connection  with  his  native  island,  was  only 
an  affair  of  time. 

It  was  not  the  rumor  of  his  fortune  or  his 
want  of  fortune,  then,  that  fluttered  the  fair 
dowers  of  Japonicadom,  but  it  was  the  ro- 
mance that  always  attaches  in  the  youthful 
fancy  to  a person  of  foreign  birth,  and  there- 
fore of  unknown  experiences,  and  it  was  his 
absolutely  wonderful  personal  beauty — the 
noble  stature  and  proportions,  the  bine-black 
hair,  the  glowing  eyes,  the  brilliant  smile, 
the  dark  clear  pallor  of  the  face,  that  gave 
it  all  such  a starry  effect  as  might  belong  to 
Lucifer  himself. 

But  if  the  maidens  were  fluttered,  the 
matrons  were  not  less  so.  There  was  not  a 
single  dnenna  at  Wildriver  Beach  that  did 
not  tremble  for  her  charge  when  she  saw 
this  young  Spaniard,  and  heard  the  words 
that  went  about  concerning  him ; for  it  is 
to  be  doubted  if  there  was  a single  duenna 
there  who  had  not  arrived  at  that  philos- 
ophy of  life  which  teaches  that  when  the 
brief  hour  of  youth  and  of  youthful  passion 
is  passed  there  is  a long  life  to  be  lived,  and 
only  to  be  lived  to  the  best  advantage  by 
the  means  of  a luxurious  home  and  a full 
purse. 

“ It  is  of  no  nse  to  talk  sentimentality  to 
me,  Alice,”  said  Mrs.  Montgomery  one  day 
as  she  dressed  for  dinner,  a month  after  this 
arrival,  and  when  Alice  had  carried  terror 
to  her  soul  by  sailing  and  riding  and  stroll- 
ing with  Delgrado  with  the  most  undis- 
guised enjoyment.  “ Of  no  use  at  all.  I 
have  been  through  the  whole  thing.  I mar- 
ried your  uncle  for  love.  • I loved  him  so 
much  that  1 made  a perfect  tyrant  of  him. 
And  now  I don’t  love  him  at  all.  And  that’s 
the  whole  of  it  I” 

“ Oh,  aunt,  how  wicked!  I do.  I love 
Uncle  Martin !” 

“ Nonsense,  Alice ! I don’t  want  to  hear 
any  heroics  or  histrionics,  for  I am  going  to 
have  a plain  talk  with  you.” 

44  Don’t,  don’t,  Aunt  Montgomery !” 

“ I am.  A plain  talk,”  said  the  matron, 
proceeding  to  shnt  one  end  of  her  false  hair 
in  a drawer  while  she  braided  the  other  end, 
interspersing  a few  gray  hairs  plucked  from 
her  own  tresses  as  she  went  along.  Now  if 
T had  married  Mr.  Greenbrier,  what  a differ- 


ent life  I should  have  led ! He  would  always 
have  been  at  my  feet ; I should  have  rolled 
in  my  carriage  instead  of  having  to  think 
twice  before  1 can  take  a back;  I should 
have  had  a villa  at  Narraganset  Pier  instead 
of  being  here  trying  to  marry  off  my  niece 
into  a comfortable  competence.” 

44  Aunt  Montgomery,  how  can  you  talk  so !” 
cried  Alice,  opening  her  soft,  bright-lashed 
blue  eyes  in  amazement,  for  she  had  never 
before  heard  her  aunt  make  quite  so  plain  a 
statement.  “ Any  body  would  suppose  you 
were  in  earnest !” 

u And  indeed  1 am !”  returned  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery. “ Entirely  in  earnest.  What  do  you 
suppose  1 had  a month’s  struggle  with  your 
uncle  for  before  we  came  hereT  For  the 
pleasure  of  being  in  a little  room  the  size  of 
our  trunks,  scorched  and  stifled  night  and 
day,  and  pinching  all  the  rest  of  the  year  to 
pay  this  season’s  expenses  f Not  at  all.  Not 
by  any  means.  And  I want  yon  to  under- 
stand it,  Alice.  I have  given  you  every  pos- 
sible hint  and  innuendo,  and  you  have  taken 
not  a bit  of  notice  of  them.  Bo  that  I have 
to  speak  plainly.  I came  here  because  Mr. 
Cleaveland  is  here,  and  because  Mr.  Cleave- 
laud  is  a millionaire,  and  I leave  the  rest  to 
you ! And  1 shall  be  dreadfully  disappointed 
in  you  if — ” 

“ Oh,  auntie ! auntie ! Who  wouldn’t  think 
it  was  a Georgian  slave-market !”  exclaimed 
Alice,  her  face  burning  and  her  eyes  spark- 
ling. 

“ Nonsense !”  said  the  elder  lady,  smartly. 
44  Listen  to  reason,  child,  do  ! Mr.  Cleave- 
land is  ready  to  propose  to  yon,  as  all  the 
house  ought  to  know,  if  they  don’t,  the  mo- 
ment you  give  him  an  opportunity,  though 
I dare  say  the  Spencer  girls  think  they  are 
the  attraction  themselves.  I declare  it  is 
perfectly  indecent  the  way  those  girls  carry 
on ; and  as  for  Miss  Anthony,  she  iB  literal- 
ly throwing  herself  at  his  head ! But  Mr. 
Cleaveland  is  a man  of  sense,  and  I know 
what  he  means  from  some  remarks  he  made 
to  me.  So  don’t  let  me  hear  you  utter  an- 
other syllable  about  this  ridiculous  young 
Spaniard.  And  I forbid  your  dancing  with 
him ; and  if  I meet  you  walking  with  him 
again  by  moonlight  on  the  beach,  I’ll  send 
you  away  to  a convent  just  as  surely  as  your 
name  is  Montgomery!  It  was  for  nothing 
of  that  sort  that  I took  you  when  Martin 
Montgomery  brought  you  home,  a puny,  ail- 
ing child,  and  have  cared  for  you  ever  since, 
you  may  rest  assured !” 

Alice  rose  indignantly,  hut  sat  down  again 
at  her  aunt’s  gesture,  for  she  had  always 
been  a docile  child,  and  she  knew  that  it  was 
because  her  aunt  felt  strong  measures  nec- 
essary that  she  nsed  snch  strong  language. 
“No  rashness  now,  Alice,”  continued  Mrs. 
Montgomery.  “ I know  all  this  would  sound 
very  differently  in  different  words,  hut  I 
prefer  to  put  the  vulgar  facts  before  you. 
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You  love  ease  and  luxury : to  marry  a poor 
man,  or  one  with  his  fortune  yet  to  make,  is 
to  relinquish  ease  and  luxury,  and  accept 
care  and  poverty.  You  love  your  soft  sofa,” 
continued  Mrs.  Montgomery,  with  her  mouth 
full  of  hair-pins,  “ thick  carpets,  great  mir- 
rors, servants,  silks,  horses.  Of  course  you 
would  have  to  choose  between  these  on  the 
one  side,  and  love  and  work  and  worry  on 
the  other.  Then,  too,  you  would  be  wretched 
if  you  lost  the  devotion  of  your  handsome 
husband,  whom  you  marry  all  so  fine  for  love ; 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  if  a man  marries  you 
for  your  beauty,  he  leaves  off  loving  you  when 
your  beauty  fades;  and  how  long  do  you 
suppose  that,  as  a poor  man’s  wife,  you  would 
keep  your  rose-leaf  of  a skin,  your  white 
hands,  or  your  health,  or  your  happiness  f 
No!  with  poor  care  in  your  illnesses* and 
poor  fare  in  your  health,  with  children  and 
broken  sleep — for  ydu  couldn’t  keep  a nurse 
— with  hard  sewing  and  struggles  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  your  color  would  soon  be 
gone,  wrinkles  and  the  yellow  moth  would 
come  on  your  skin,  your  blue  eyes  would  be 
blurred  with  crying,  and  you  would  wish 
you  were  in  your  grave,  or  had  never  seen  a 
handsome  Spaniard  in  your  life !” 

“ Aunt  Montgomery,  it  is  shameful ! My 
uncle  never  would  let  me  hear  you  talk  so !” 
cried  Alice,  the  color  of  a velvet  rose  herself. 
“ Oh,  I wish  he  was  here ! I wish — ” 

11  Yes,”  continued  the  wise  and  wily  wom- 
an, coolly,  “ handsome  Spaniards  are  luxu- 
ries for  rich  girls,  and  even  they  may  regret 
it  when  they  happen  one  day  to  cross  the 
Spanish  temper.  But  you  are  not  rich,  and 
in  the  long  run — it  is  a long  run,  Alice — you 
are  young — eighteen — and  after  your  hey- 
day is  over  there  are  forty  years  to  be  en- 
dured where  a romantic  lover  is  of  small  ac- 
count beside  opera  tickets  and  good  dinners 
and  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  And  for  my 
part,”  said  Mrs.  Montgomery,  “ I think  it  the 
height  of  selfishness  to  indulge  these  years 
and  starve  those ! So  think  about  it,  Alice. 
Don’t  say  a word  yet.  I rely  on  your  good 
sense.”  And  Mrs.  Montgomery  patted  the 
powder-puff  all  over  her  face,  and  sailed 
from  the  room  so  majestically  that  Alice  had 
not  the  courage  to  ask  her,  as  she  felt  in- 
clined to  do,  apropos  of  the  powder-puff,  why 
does  a miller  wear  a white  hat  f 

Of  course  this  little  beauty,  now  making 
her  own  toilet,  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
giving  a second  thought  to  a word  of  the 
tirade  to  which  she  had  been  obliged  to 
listen.  She  considered  it  truly  not  only 
atrociously  coarse,  but  abominably  wicked. 
“ Marry  Mr.  Cleaveland  without  a particle  of 
love !”  she  exclaimed  as  she  dressed.  “ Who 
would  think,  to  hear  such  talk,  that  it  was 
a Christian  country  f”  And  she  proceeded 
to  array  herself  in  the  colors  that  she  had 
heard  Delgrado  declare  the  most  beautiful, 
the  soft  muslin,  with  its  delicate  vert  cPeau 


hue,  and  the  pale  rose-tinted  shells  which 
over  bands  of  black  velvet  played  the  part 
of  jewelry  for  her.  It  was  a fresh  and  sim- 
ple toilet,  lovely  as  its  fresh  and  simple 
wearer  with  all  her  changing  blushes  and 
lustres,  and  it  was  completed  by  the  rose 
she  set  among  the  bright  brown  braids  of 
her  hair  before  she  left  the  glass.  Yet,  aft- 
er all,  as  she  looked  at  herself,  she  could  not 
help  wishing  the  muslin  were  silk,  the  illu- 
sion lace  were  du  cheese,  the  shells  were  cor- 
als ; could  not  help  thinking  that  if  she  gave 
Mr.  Cleaveland  the  chance  for  which  her 
aunt  declared  him  waiting,  next  year  the 
muslin  would  be  silk,  the  shells  perhaps  be 
diamonds.  But  with  the  thought  came  up 
the  picture  of  Mr.  Cleaveland’s  great  gold 
spectacles  and  his  one  big  eye,  from  which 
the  cataract  had  been  taken.  “ Oh,  to  sit 
opposite  that  eye  all  the  days  of  one’s  life !” 
she  cried.  “ It  would  be  maddening !”  And 
then  the  dark  beauty  of  the  starry  Spanish 
face  rose  before  her,  and  remembrance  of 
the  sunshiny  soul,  the  noble  nature,  made 
her  heart  beat,  and  she  forgot  the  elder  lover, 
and  gayly  danced  along  to  meet  Delgrado. 

But  there  were  others  in  the  hall  besides 
Delgrado  as  she  went  down.  There  were 
the  Spencer  girls,  and  Miss  Anthony,  and 
Julia  Le  Moyne — no  cheap  muslins  and  shell 
jewelry  on  them,  but  linen  cambrics  and 
Valenciennes,  silks  and  amethysts.  She 
gazed  at  them  as  she  came  slowly  down  the 
staircase,  and  wished  she  had  a little  of  their 
splendor,  wished,  at  any  rate,  she  had  some 
of  the  hair  piled  so  lavishly  on  their  heads 
— she  who  had  to  make  her  own  hair  go  as 
far  as  it  would.  But  then  what  did  it  mat- 
ter f she  said ; Delgrado  did  not  care ; he 
looked  at  no  one  else  as  he  looked  at  her, 
sought  no  one  else  so,  and  she  did  not  be- 
lieve he  said  such  things  to  any  one  else  as 
he  did  to  her,  always  catching  himself  back 
as  if  he  reverenced  too  much  to  love.  He 
was  looking  up  at  her  now,  with  his  great 
eyes  all  aglow.  But  as  she  returned  the 
gaze,  looking  down,  Julia  Le  Moyne  came 
to  his  side  and  stood  murmuring  something, 
and  he  straightway  offered  her  his  arm,  and 
had  gone  off  with  her,  though  Alice  herself 
was  not  a dozen  steps  away. 

Alice  opened  wide  the  eyes  that  had  been 
half  veiled  by  the  down-dropping  lids  as  she 
descended  the  stairs,  looked  directly  before 
her,  and  walked  to  the  door  with  her  head 
up,  as  if*  she  had  not  caught  a glimpse  of 
Delgrado  or  of  Julia. 

Miss  Anthony  was  in  the  doorway,  shin- 
ing with  her  yellow  hair  and  creamy  skin, 
in  her  white  embroidered  fawn-colored  Tassa 
silk,  with  scarlet  poppies  at  her  throat ; and 
the  rustling  Spencer  girls  had  that  moment 
stepped  outside,  and  were  upon  the  piazza, 
where  stood  Mr.  Cleavelaud,  whose  team  had 
just  come  up.  They  were  all  talking  about 
the  horses  and  admiring  them,  quite  as  if 
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horses  were  their  passion,  and  all  evidently 
ready  to  accept  the  invitation  for  a drive, 
the  ultimate  prize  in  view  being  perhaps  too 
valuable  for  their  efforts  to  be  much  dis- 
guised. But  as  Mr.  Cleaveland  turned — a 
stout,  bald,  rosy  gentleman — with  his  one 
big  eye,  and  saw  Alice,  he  left  the  exclaim- 
ing group  and  approached  her.  Why,  yes, 
of  course  she  would  drive,  though  she  had 
refused  every  day  before  since  her  arrival. 
Miss  Anthony,  who  had  treated  her  with  dis- 
dain for  three  weeks,  should  find  that  there 
were  others  besides  herself  in  the  world  ; it 
was  not  disagreeable  to  take  this  little  pre- 
cedence of  the  Spencer  girls  ; and  as  for  Del- 
grado,  it  would  do  him  good  to  find  that  he 
was  not  so  sure  of  his  way  as  he  dreamed. 
She  accepted  the  flowers  that  Mr.  Cleaveland 
gave  her,  and  smilingly  pinned  them  on  her 
breast ; and  that  done,  allowed  him  to  help 
her  into  the  wagon,  and  took  her  seat  there 
without  a single  backward  glance  to  see 
whether  Delgrado  had  dropped  his  black 
brows  and  was  gazing  after  her,  or  was 
only  bending  in  a more  devoted  manner 
over  Julia  Le  Moyne.  And  so  they  went 
spinning  down  the  plank-road  and  over  the 
high  bridge  into  the  beautiful  back  country, 
the  hoofs  of  the  horses  keeping  time  to  the 
“ deviFs  tattoo”  that  her  quick  thoughts 
were  beating.  For  just  escaping  from  the 
ordeal  of  that  conversation — it  was  an  or- 
deal to  the  timid  child — and  all  warm  and 
glowing  with  defiance  to  authority  and  love 
for  her  lover,  she  was  ready  to  take  the  im- 
press of  the  first  outward  fact,  like  wax  be- 
neath a die,  ready  for  love  or  for  despair. 
Perhaps  it  was  Julia  Le  Moyne,  after  all, 
that  Delgrado  cared  for,  Alice  had  thought, 
swiftly,  as  she  had  watched  them  walking 
off  together,  his  head  bent  toward  her ; per- 
haps she  herself  was  merely  the  by-play  by 
which  he  had  meant  to  kindle  Julia’s  emo- 
tions— Julia  a handsome  girl,  not  an  unwor- 
thy one,  and  an  heiress.  Alice  turned  white 
now,  as  they  drove  along,  considering  such 
a possibility.  To  consider  it  was  to  make  it 
a reality — easy  and  natural  revolution  in  a 
nature  so  humble,  and  withal  so  impetuous. 
She  began  to  feel  sure  it  was  so,  to  tremble 
with  shame  at  remembrance  of  all  she  had 
suffered  Delgrado  to  say  to  her,  and  had 
half  answered  by  her  silence  ; and  she  was 
so  absorbed  that  she  was  saying  yes  and  no 
in  all  manner  of  inappropriate  ways  to  her 
companion’s  unheard  remarks,  till  she  sud- 
denly found  herself  sitting  bolt-upright  and 
staring  into  the  magnified  and  gold-rimmed 
eye  while  its  owner  was  making  her  an  offer 
of  his  hand. 

In  an  instant  the  sense  of  her  folly  in 
coming  with  him  rushed  over  her.  She  felt 
as  if  some  one  had  struck  her.  To  think 
that  a judicious  refusal  to  drive  might  have 
ended  the  whole  business;  and  instead  of 
that  she  had  encouraged  him  to  this  point 


by  the  weak  and  silly  desire  to  humiliate 
her  adversaries,  and  had  brought  humilia- 
tion on  herself  by  the  means — and  with 
what  a fate  before  her ! For  even  if  she  said 
nothing  about  it  to  her  aunt,  he  surely 
would,  and  she  had  an  instantaneous  picture 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  year  at  home:  one 
long  course  of  nagging  and  reproaching  and 
taunting  at  her  having  thrown  away  a for- 
tune and  a settlement ; and  her  uncle  would 
take  her  side,  and  her  aunt  would  make  his 
life  a burden  to  him  for  doing  so.  Oh,  if  her 
uncle  were  only  here  to  help  her  through 
with  it  all ! But  imagine  Mr.  Cleaveland’s 
amazement — the  amazement  of  a man  who 
had  just  put  himself  and  his  millions  at  her 
disposal — when  suddenly  hiding  her  face  in 
her  hands,  she  exclaimed, 

“ Oh,  I don’t  deserve  any  thing  better !” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Alice,”  he  said, 
with  some  stiffness.  “ I can  not  have  heard 
you  rightly.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Cleaveland,”  she  gasped,  “I 
didn’t  mean — I never  meant — I — ” 

“ You — ” 

“ I mean  I am  so  sorry  you  should  have 
thought — ” 

“Ah!”  said  Mr.  Cleaveland,  with  some- 
thing like  a breath  of  relief.  “ 1 understand. 
You  are  sorry  that  I have  thought  myself 
warranted  to  say  so  much.”  And  he  paused 
a moment,  not  altogether  displeased.  “ Miss 
Alice,”  said  he,  then,  “ do  you  know  that  it 
makes  me  only  the  more  earnest  in  my  suit, 
to  see  your  distress  at  the  idea  of  having 
misled  me  f Unintentionally,  I am  sure.  It 
teaches  me  your  sincerity ; it  shows  me  that 
my  wealth  does  not  weigh  with  you.” 

“ Oh  no,  no,  no !”  cried  Alice,  deprecating- 
ly,  and  ashamed  in  her  heart  to  think  how 
much  it  had  weighed. 

“ Pardon  the  egotism,”  he  said.  “ I have 
seen  so  many  with  whom  it  did  weigh.  It 
gives  me,  your  hesitation  does,  indeed,  a 
hope  that  I may  yet  succeed.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Cleaveland,  you  can’t — I can’t.” 
And  she  ceased,  half  choked,  and  unable  to 
finish  for  the  excitement  she  was  in. 

“I  am  not  sorry,  since  you  did  not  per- 
ceive the  meaning  of  my  attentions  in  the 
past,  Miss  Alice,  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
should  bo  surprise  you  now.  It  gives  me 
an  even  higher  idea  of  your  innocence  and 
sweetness  than  I had.  It  does  not  dishearten 
me,”  said  the  old  beau,  who  had  not  had  all 
the  world  of  women  bowing  down  before 
him  for  nothing,  and  who  naturally  felt  that 
little  of  this  sort  was  impossible  to  him. 
“ I know  that  patience  and  love  when  com- 
bined are  formidable  foes  with  which  to  lay 
siege  to  a heart,”  he  said ; “ but  I love  you. 
I can  be  patient.  And  I have  much  to  offer 
you.”  He  paused  again,  for  Alice  had  looked 
up  quickly. 

It  was  true  that  he  had  much  to  offenher — 
how  true ! For,  in  the  first  place,  he  had  a lov- 
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mg  heart,  and  if  Delgrado  did  not  care  for  her, 
it  might  some  day,  by-and-by,  not  now — no, 
nothing  could  be  a comfort  now — be  a com- 
fort to  feel  that  the  whole  world  was  not  of 
Delgrado’s  mind.  And  then  all  the  rest.  Cer- 
tainly Alice  was  no  baser  than  her  kind,  but 
all  the  rest,  as  if  by  invocation,  suddenly 
showed  itself  to  her:  the  large  and  lofty 
city  house,  with  its  gardens,  its  noble  rooms, 
its  conservatories,  the  luxurious  table  set  in 
gold  and  silver;  to  be  the  mistress  of  such 
a carriage  as  Mr.  Cleaveland  could  give  her, 
of  such  servants,  of  such  a bank  account ; 
to  be  able  to  help  in  many  ways  the  dear 
uncle  who  had  been  a father  to  her,  who  had 
made  his  home  her  own  ever  since  he  took 
her  there  an  orphan  baby,  and  whom  she 
loved  with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  and  pitied 
too.  And  if  she  could  not  have  the  moon, 
need  she  sit  in  the  dark  and  cry  for  it,  when 
there  were  such  candles  to  be  had  by  which 
she  could  see  many  a pleasing  and  diverting 
scene  ? What  difference  did  it  make  T If 
Delgrado  did  not  love  her,  nothing  was  any 
matter ; she  might  as  well  be  Mr.  Cleave- 
land’s  wife  as  any  thing  else — she  did  not 
care  what  became  of  her.  She  looked  up, 
flushed  and  trembling,  with  a great  fear  that 
she  was  going  to  yield. 

“ I shall  not  ask  you  for  a definite  answer 
now,”  said  Mr.  Cleaveland,  turning  upon 
her  the  full  orb  of  his  large  eye.  “ I want 
you  to  think  about  it,  to  think  if  you  can 
not  give  me  a little  affection.  I shall  be 
content  with  very  little.  I shall  be  content 
if  you  only  think  you  can  be  happy  with 
me.  Having  so  much,  I will  win  the  rest !” 
And  then,  without  another  word  from  her, 
the  confident  and  rather  pompous  old  lover 
turned  the  horses’  heads,  and  they  fled  along 
the  high-road  on  their  homeward  way  as 
if  the  ground  was  on  fire  beneath  them — 
while  Alice,  in  a sort  of  reaction,  began  to 
wonder  if  she  had  not  taken  altogether  too 
tragically  the  fact  that  Delgrado  had  been 
somewhat  civil  to  a young  lady  demanding 
the  civility. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  handed  her  down  from  the 
wagon  at  last,  with  a pressure  of  the  hand 
that  she  felt  like  a burn  long  after,  and  she 
was  on  the  piazza  they  had  left  an  hour  ago. 
Nothing  was  much  changed  in  that  hour. 
The  Spencer  girls  were  fanning  themselves 
and  chattering  to  her  aunt  and  a young  lieu- 
tenant ; Miss  Anthony  was  walking  up  and 
down,  flirting  her  huge  Oriental  fan  over  a 
new  arrival;  and  Delgrado  was  sitting  beside 
Julia  Le  Moyne  and  holding  a skein  of  the 
bright-colored  flosses  that  she  was  winding 
for  her  work;  groups  were  gathering  here 
and  there,  coming  in  from  the  beach  and 
down  from  the  upper  rooms ; and  the  gong 
was  sounding  for  dinner. 

They  all  went  in  together.  Mrs.  Montgom- 
ery with  her  head  up,  and  Alice  with  hers 
down.  She  played  with  her  plate  and  spoon, 


sent  one  thing  after  another  away  un tasted, 
and  sat  there  silent  and  white  as  if  she  were 
awaiting  execution.  “ It  is  all  right,”  thought 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  eating  her  own  dinner 
with  a relish.  “ She  has  evidently  accepted 
him.  Alice  is  a sensible  girl.  I was  pretty 
sure  she  would.  Now  we  must  set  at  work 
to  interest  her  in  it.  Poor  child!  that  is 
just  the  way  I should  have  felt  thirty  years 
ago  if  I had  had  to  give  up  Montgomery  for 
Mr.  Greenbrier,  and  the  way  I am  inclined  to 
feel  now  to  think  I didn’t.  Ah,  well,  how 
we  do  change ! This  thing  is  like  the  mea- 
sles— if  it  doesn’t  strike  in  she’ll  be  over  it 
presently,  and  in  the  course  of  a dozen  years 
she’ll  be  a widow  with  an  immense  fortune, 
and  will  thank  me  for  it.  And  then  she  can 
marry  twenty  Delgrados  if  she  wants  to !” 
said  this  dreadful  woman  to  herself.  “ Alice 
dear,”  she  said  to  her  charge,  “ do  try  this 
dish.  It  will  give  you  an  appetite.  Mr. 
Delgrado  is  drinking  wine  with  you.” 

Alice  looked  up  hurriedly,  and  caught  Del- 
grado’s eye  fastened  on  her  with  a singular 
look,  half  wonder,  half  displeasure.  She 
lifted  the  glass  that  had  just  been  set  down 
beside  her  plate,  and  her  hand  shook,  and 
she  spilled  the  whole  of  it  upon  her  skirt, 
and  stood  up,  hurriedly  gathering  the  stain- 
ed muslin  about  her  as  she  left  the  room. 
“What  is  a stained  muslin  more  or  less  to 
Mr.  Cleaveland’s  wife  f ” thought  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, as  she  continued  her  repast  com- 
posedly. 

But  Alice  had  not  reached  the  staircase 
when  Delgrado  was  beside  her.  Gallantry 
might  have  sent  him  after  her ; but  gallant- 
ry made  no  face  so  intense,  no  eyes  so  burn- 
ing. “ What  does  it  mean  ?”  he  demanded. 
“ You  pass  me  without  seeing  me ; you  drive 
with  him,  that  Cyclops ; you  spill  the  wine 
I send  you  for  an  excuse  to  leave  the  room ! 
Are  you  ill,  or  are  you — ” 

“ Please,  Mr.  Delgrado !”  said  Alice,  look- 
ing up  with  piteous  eyes ; and  he  stood  aside 
directly  for  her  to  pass  up  the  staircase. 

She  came  down  again  soon  in  another 
dress,  and  slipped  out  of  a side-door,  and 
ran  down  to  the  shore,  wrapping  her  white 
cloak  about  her.  She  wanted  to  be  alone, 
and  she  knew  her  aunt  would  be  up  pres- 
ently, eager  to  know  the  whole.  It  was 
just  at  sunset,  and  the  tide  that  had  left  a 
boat  aground  was  stealing  up  about  it  now. 
Alice  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  went  out 
to  the  stem,  where  she  seated  herself,  look- 
ing across  the  sea,  and  feeling  the  little  lap 
of  the  ripple  under  her — safe  enough,  since 
the  anchor  was  thrown  high  upon  the  sand, 
even  though  the  boat  were  presently  afloat. 
She  was  trying  to  compose  her  thoughts  and 
to  understand  things,  and  the  wash  of  the 
tide  prevented  her  hearing  a footstep,  till 
suddenly  the  boat  tilted,  as  some  one  sprung 
into  it  with  the  little  anchor  in  hand,  and, 
without  a syllable,  began  to  run  up  the  sail. 
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that  filled  and  swelled  and  swung  them 
round,  and  took  them  out  into  the  deep  wa- 
ter of  the  placid  cove  before  Alice  could 
do  more  than  exclaim. 

“ Port  your  helm!”  cried  Delgrado  then. 
11  It  is  always  best  to  take  what  you  want 
without  asking.  I thought,  if  I asked,  you 
would  perhaps  refuse  to  sail  alone  with  me 
to-night.  Now  I will  take  the  tiller,  and 
there  is  my  cloak  spread  for  you  to  sit  on.” 

“ But,  Mr.  Delgrado,  indeed — ” 

“ We  shall  never  have  a better  night  for 
Bailing,”  he  said.  “ Pray  sit  down,  or  you 
will  be  overboard,  and  then  it  will  be  in  all 
the  papers.” 

She  had  been  on  the  water  so  much  that 
summer  that  she  could  manage  a sail  her- 
self, and  it  did  not  need  her  boatcraft  to  tell 
her  that  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but 
obey.  She  seated  herself,  and  leaned  back, 
and  looked  away  into  the  distant  horizon 
again,  and  thought  she  would  enjoy  these 
few  moments  without  reflection. 

“You  are  tired!”  said  Delgrado,  gazing 
at  her  with  wistful  eyes.  “That  is  right. 
Rest.” 

And  so  the  little  sloop  went  beating  to 
and  fro,  always  near  the  shore,  like  a bird  in 
search  of  prey ; and  neither  of  them  spoke : 
only  Alice  felt  that  Delgrado  was  looking 
at  her  with  strange,  eager,  tender  eyes,  and 
her  cheek  hung  out  a blushing  color  as  an- 
swering signal  that  she  knew  it. 

“How  I love  the  sea!”  said  Delgrado  at 
last.  “ It  is  the  grave  of  my  sister,  whom  I 
never  saw.” 

“ You  must  resemble  her,”  said  Alice,  look- 
ing an  instant  at  his  face,  that  shone  in  a 
dark  beauty,  ringed  about  with  the  western 
light. 

“ Do  you  think  so  f Once  I had  a dream 
of  her,  with  so  pale  a face  and  such  soft  eyes, 
the  wet  curls  hanging  round  them ! But  I 
have  thought  that  she  must  be  like  you,” 
said  ho,  half  shyly,  and  turning  quickly  from 
liis  survey  of  Alice.  “At  any  rate,  I love 
her.” 

“ Perhaps  that  is  why  you  love  the  sea — 
because  it  is  her  grave.” 

“No;  it  is  the  first  thing  I remember,” 
said  Delgrado,  leaning  on  his  tiller — “ sit- 
ting on  deck,  and  its  blue  walls  seeming  to 
lift  up  all  round  me  into  the  sky.  And  then 
nights,  being  carried  in  a sailor’s  arms  down 
narrow  streets  and  wharves,  or  else  out  upon 
long  low  reefs,  and  off  in  a boat,  with  meas- 
ured oars,  till  the  dark  hulk  of  a ship  began 
to  rise,  and  I was  banded  up  her  side,  and 
cordage  began  to  creak,  and  we  were  rock- 
ing from  wave  to  wave.  What  waters  they 
were  there,  swinging  up  and  down  in  such 
great  clear  masses  and  colors ! Such  wonder- 
ful birds  flew  over  us,  too,  when  we  were  not 
a league  from  shore,  and  we  sailed  through 
such  streaks  of  fragrance !”  said  Delgrado, 
while  he  drew  in  a full  breath,  as  if  he  would 


inhale  the  spicy  wafts  once  more.  “ But  the 
splendid  thing  was  always  the  sea,”  he  said. 
“ Sometimes  it  seemed  to  be  only  the  water 
of  a pink  topaz,  sheets  of  it,  sunshine  sifted 
all  through  it,  or  else  its  color  was  a beryl- 
blue  ; and  in  another  place  a pale  flame  of 
chrysolites;  at  twilight  a whole  world  of 
amethyst.” 

“ A beggar  would  be  rich  sailing  there,” 
said  Alice,  feeling  some  blind  necessity  of 
keeping  the  conversation  at  this  pitch.  “ I 
should  think  the  life  so  long  ago  down  there 
would  seem  like  a dream  to  you.” 

“And  it  does.  Sometimes  I feel  that  I 
must  go  and  see  whether  the  place  is  still 
there  or  not.  For  we  have  all  to  live  our 
own  lives.  I would  go  to-morrow,  to-night, 
Alice,  if  you  would  go  with  me.” 

He  glanced  up  and  saw  a quick  color 
deepen  in  her  cheek.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
moment  he  had  been  waiting  for,  the  thing 
he  had  come  for.  With  Delgrado  the  flash 
and  the  report  were  the  same  thiug.  In  a 
twinkling  the  boat  had  gone  about  again, 
the  sail  had  shot  out  on  the  running  rope 
like  a white  cloud ; they  were  flying  before 
the  breeze  toward  the  point  where  a streak 
lay  like  a blue  crevasse  betwixt  the  white- 
caps  always  tossing  their  plumes  there, 
down  the  tortuous  passage,  and  into  open 
sea.  Alice  was  silent,  lying  back  in  the 
boat.  Now  she  heard  the  long  waves  plun- 
ging upon  one  another,  and  the  shore  re- 
sounding with  the  shock ; now  the  wild  salt 
breath  of  the  outer  stretches  was  blowing 
freshly  about  her  temples ; they  were  mount- 
ing and  falling  on  the  great  swell  off  the 
two  horns  of  the  curving  island,  and  one 
broad  billow  threw  them  to  the  next  like  a 
bubble.  The  town  lay  upon  the  hill-side 
far  away  behind  the  island,  with  the  blue 
vapors  drifting  in  and  out  of  its  streets; 
Wildriver  Beach  lifted  its  Bilver  edge  upon 
the  sky ; a rosy  sunset  flushed  half  heaven 
behind  them  as  they  were  buoyed  along; 
then  a great  moon  swung  up  out  of  a sky 
beneath  the  sea,  and  laid  her  highway  of 
lustre  along  the  dim  waters.  All  around 
them  the  murmur  of  the  depths  and  the 
horizons  rose  in  a vast,  faint  music. 

“ We  are  all  alone !”  cried  Delgrado.  “ How 
alone ! And  we  are  never  going  back !” 

“Delgrado!” 

“ Never,  going  back !”  he  said,  grasping 
the  rudder  handle  more  firmly,  and  looking 
before  him.  “ At  least  not  for  many  years.” 

“ Do  not  jest  so,”  said  Alice.  “ It  is  really 
time  we  turned  now.  My  aunt  will  be  so 
worried,  and  I know  I ought  not  to  be  here. 
Only  it  is  delicious ; but  then  we  have  all 
the  way  back,  you  know.” 

“We  are  never  going  back!”  repeated 
Delgrado,  distinctly. 

“ I am  afraid  we  shall  lose  the  tide  if  we 
do  not  go  about  now,  and  we  really  must 
turn,  if  you  please,”  persisted  Alice,  though 
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her  voice  trembled  the  least  in  the  world, 
and  she  sat  np  and  looked  about  her. 

Delgrado  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  took 
out  his  handkerchief  and  tied  down  the  till- 
er strongly ; then  he  crossed  over  and  seated 
himself  opposite  Alice  a moment.  44  You  do 
not  understand  me ; you  do  not  believe  me,” 
he  said.  44  But  I mean  it.  We  are  not  going 
back.  We  are  making  directly  for  the  cape. 
You  shall  go  on  shore  with  me  there,  and 
the  clergyman  shall  work  his  miracle — and 
then  the  world  before  us ! Am  I gohig  back 
to  let  you  escape  me,  to  expose  you  to  the 
temptation  of  that  purse  again  ? Do  you 
suppose  I did  not  know  what  was  happen- 
ing, that  I had  no  senses,  no  suffering  t Oh, 
never,  never!  For  what  would  you  have, 
Alice,  when  we  love — when  I am  sure — 
when  we  know  we  love  each  other  so !” 

The  impersonation  of  impassioned  splen- 
dor, Delgrado’s  face  was  close  before  her. 
And  as  for  herself,  had  she  not  been  his 
from  the  first  smile  that  beamed  on  herf 
She  stood  up  in  the  boat  an  instant.  On 
the  sweet  land-breeze  blowing  by  them  there 
came  a scent  of  flowers.  The  thought  of  her 
window-garden  and  her  home  came  with  it : 
the  little  window-garden  by  which  her  kind 
uncle  was  perhaps  this  moment  sitting,  sad 
and  solitary,  in  the  twilight — he  who  had 
been  father  and  mother  both.  Could  she 
leave  him  in  this  heartless  way  to  his  lone- 
ly life  and  his  bickering  wife,  instead  of 
taking  him  step  by  step  along  with  her  into 
her  own  now  life?  Instead  of  tears  upon 
her  cheek,  they  were  sparks  of  fire.  She 
had  sprung  past  him,  had  torn  off  the  hand- 
kerchief and  cast  it  loose,  had  bent  down 
the  tiller  with  all  her  strength  upon  it ; the 
sail  had  flapped  and  shaken  and  crashed 
over  on  the  other  side,  and  the  boat,  just 
missing  a capsize,  darted  along  on  the  shore- 
ward tack,  with  the  dark  water  rushing  in 
over  the  gunwale,  righting  herself,  and  bear- 
ing down  upon  the  breakers  of  the  Wildriver 
Beach,  and  going  like  the  wind  that  followed 
her. 

Delgrado  did  not  move  for  some  moments. 
He  staid  as  he  was,  looking  at  her,  white  in 
the  moonlight  against  the  purple  of  the  dark- 
ening sea.  Then,  at  last,  he  rose.  44  You 
shall  have  your  way,  Alice,  on  one  condi- 
tion,” he  said,  in  a restrained  voice.  44  Look 
there  below : every  wave  as  it  runs  scatters 
gold,  but  down  in  its  depths  what  black- 
ness! And  I — I will  drop  myself  over  the 
Bide,  I will  dive  into  those  depths,  I will 
drown  there  in  the  blackness,  just  as  surely 
as  you  do  not  promise  me  that — some  time 
— some  time,  Alice — ” 

He  was  mad  enough  to  do  as  he  said ; she 
saw  that  in  the  fixed  face,  in  the  two  eyes 
blazing  like  a wild  creature’s.  She  shivered, 
hearing  the  water  seethe  as  it  closed  over 
the  gash  the  swift  keel  cut ; then,  hesitating- 
ly and  slowly,  she  reached  back  her  hand. 


44 Promise  me!”  he  exclaimed  again — 
44  promise  that  some  time — ” 

44  You  do  not  need  to  make  me  promise, 
Delgrado,”  she  said.  44  But — some  time—” 
He  was  down  before  her  in  the  wet  boat, 
seizing  the  cold  little  hand  and  holding  it 
against  his  cheek,  that  was  burning  now, 
sobbing  like  some  sudden  tropical  storm, 
and  never  saying  another  word  till,  guided 
more  by  lovers’  luck  than  skill,  the  bows  of 
the  boat  slid  deep  into  the  sand,  and  the  sail 
went  loose.  Then  he  leaped  out  and  held 
his  arms  for  Alice,  and  kept  her  poised  one 
moment  there  above  him.  44  You  are  just  as 
much  my  wife !”  he  passionately  breathed. 

44 1 thought  it  was  your  boat,  Delgrado, 
walking  over  the  water  like  a ghost,”  said 
Mr.  Cleaveland,  rising  on  the  vision  like  a 
ghost  himself.  44  Mrs.  Montgomery  has  been 
in  great  alarm;  she  has  dispatched  every 
body  in  all  directions.  Miss  Alice,  shall  I 
take  you  to  your  aunt?  Your  uncle  has 
just  arrived.” 

Alice  waited  for  no  more,  but  ran  up  be- 
fore him,  fleet-footed,  and  met  her  uncle 
coming,  half-way  down. 

44  Oh,  Uncle  Martin,  send  him  away,  send 
him  away !”  she  cried,  with  breathless  inco- 
herence. 44  Don’t  let  him  ever  speak  to  me 
again.  My  aunt  would  have  made  me  mar- 
ry him  if  I had  not  gone  out  in  the  boat.-  I 
don’t  know  what  she  will  6ay  when  I tell 
her !”  cried  the  child,  half  under  her  breath, 
her  face  all  rosy  and  glorified  with  its  tears 
and  smiles  in  the  moonlight.  44  But,  oh, 
uncle!  you  will  not  care  if  I marry  Del- 
grado ?”  And  then  she  hid  the  face  in  the 
great  rough  uncle’s  breast. 

44  My  dear  child,”  whispered  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, folding  her  in  his  arms,  and  reach- 
ing a hand  to  Delgrado,  who  had  distanced 
Mr.  Cleaveland  in  the  race, 4 4 he  doesn’t  know 
it — but  I sent  him  here  on  purpose !” 


THE  MIRACULOUS  PICTURE.* 

A MONKISH  LEGEND. 

Iiv  his  cell  Medardus  lived,  secluded 
More  than  monks  were  wont  their  lives  to  keep ; 
Not  a worldly  care  or  wish  intruded 
On  his  waking  thoughts  or  dreams  In  Bleep ; 

For  art,  prayer,  and  praiBe  claimed  every  thought. 
And  through  all  hie  dreams 
Flashed  the  heavenly  gleams 
Which  his  hand  to  glorious  pictures  wrought 

Through  hie  cell  one  night  a glory  streaming 
Smote  his  awe-struck  spirit  with  amaze— 

Knew  he  not  was  he  awake  or  dreaming— 

By  hia  side,  all  clad  in  heavenly  raya. 

Stood  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Child; 

With  a look  that  said, 

“ Have  no  thought  of  dread,” 

O’er  the  youth  they  bent,  and  gently  Bmiled. 


• The  student  of  German  literature  will  perceive 
that  this  poem  was  suggested  by  Theodore  Komer’e 
Medardus , of  which  it  is,  however,  an  adaptation  rath- 
er than  a translation. 
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Many  a picture  had  Medardus  painted 
Of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Child ; 

Never  had  he  won  that  beauty  sainted, 

Never  from  his  canvas  had  they  smiled, 

As  they  stood  beside  his  lowly  bed. 

8oon  the  vision  bright 
Faded  from  his  sight 

With  a look  and  smile  that  banished  dread. 

Then  at  earliest  dawn  Medardns  hasted 
To  the  cloister  chapel,  where  he  wrought 
Eager-hearted,  food  and  drink  un tasted, 

Lest  the  vision  vanish  from  his  thought 
Ere  it  grew  to  life  beneath  his  hand. 

Hound  him,  as  it  grows, 

Wondering  brothers  close. 

And  in  awe-struck  silence  gazing  stand. 

Lo,  at  eventide  the  task  was  ended, 

And  the  vision  lived  for  all  men’s  eyes. 

Had  the  Mother  and  the  Child  descended 
In  the  very  glory  of  the  skies? 

At  her  feet  a form  abject  and  fell. 

In  whose  face,  upturned, 

Endless  hatred  burned — 

Had  he  risen  from  the  depths  of  hell? 

But  at  midnight,  with  a sound  of  thunder, 

And  enrrounded  with  a balefnl  light, 

Burst  the  Prince  of  the  black  regions  nnder 
On  the  artist-monk’s  bewildered  sight. 

M Hast  thou  passed  the  brazen  gates  ?”  he  roared, 
“And  beheld  my  face, 

Verily  to  trace 

Thus  my  lineaments  by  men  abhorred  ? 

“ Hear  me  now !— If  thou  will  paint  me  fairer, 

I will  give  thee  riches,  power,  and  fame ; 

Thou  in  all  delights  shalt  be  a sharer ; 

Thy  reward,  whatever  thou  wilt  name, 

So  thon  paint  me  that  men  shall  not  shim  me. 
Look  thon  wisely  choose! 

If  thon  dar’st  refuse, 

By  the  deadly  sin  that  has  undone  me, 

“ Thou  shalt  perish  ere  another  morning. 

And  thy  bated  work  shall  with  thee  die  1 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  word  of  warning; 

And  though  all  the  saints  in  heaven  were  nigh, 

I will  wreak  my  vengeance  on  thy  head. 

On  tby  lips  my  band, 
like  a burning  brand, 

Leaves  this  earnest  of  my  purpose  dread.” 

Like  to  one  who  in  a swoon  has  sunken 
Lay  Medardns  silent  until  morn ; 

From  that  touch  his  lips  all  parched  and  shrunken, 
And  his  heart  with  dread  emotions  torn ; 

Bnt  with  earliest  light  the  chapel  sought. 

And  with  cunning  hand, 

And  high  self-command, 

All  that  day  upon  his  picture  wrought 

Groups  of  brothers  kneel  about  the  altar, 

Cross  themselves  in  fear,  and  mutter  prayers, 
While  with  bands  that  tremble  not  nor  falter, 

And  with  mien  of  one  that  greatly  dares. 

He  reveals  that  vision  of  affright: 

There,  abject  and  fell. 

Lies  the  Prince  of  Hell 
At  the  Virgin’s  feet  Hide,  hide  the  sight ! 

Once  again  the  narrow  cell  was  gleaming 
With  a brightness  never  native  here ; 

Knew  he  not  were  he  awake  or  dreaming, 

Bnt  the  fear  he  felt  was  holy  fear; 

For  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Child, 

O’er  him  gently  bending. 

Radiance  transcending 

Shed  around  him  as  they  looked  and  smiled. 

Still  he  lay  as  in  a deep  swoon  sunken, 

Or  as  one  who  breathes  in  haunted  land, 

Till  she  stooped,  and  on  the  month  all  shrunken 
From  the  angered  demon’s  burning  hand 


Laid  her  own  lips,  gracious  and  benign : 

Never  knew  a kiss 
Other  man  like  this  1 

Healed  the  fierce  pain  of  that  touch  malign ! 

Knew  he  not  were  he  awake  or  dreaming 
When  the  vision  faded  from  his  sight ; 

But  a radiance  through  the  chamber  streaming 
Made  more  bright  than  noonday  all  the  night : 
For  a shining  Cross  above  his  head, 

In  mid-air  suspended, 

Whose  clear  light  transcended 
Fullest  sunshine,  banished  fear  and  dread. 

On  the  morrow,  on  the  fated  morrow, 

Round  the  picture  grouped  the  brotherhood ; 
And,  as  one  who  dreads  some  awful  sorrow, 

There,  with  folded  arms,  Medardus  stood, 

While  the  simple  village  people  came 
Trooping,  young  aud  old, 

Eager  to  behold— 

Rumor  wide  had  spread  the  picture’s  fame. 

Suddenly,  with  lightning  and  with  thunder, 

In  a murky  cloud  of  sulphurous  smoke, 

Cleaving  earth  and  marble  floor  asunder, 

On  the  crowd  the  Prince  of  Darkness  broke. 

At  Medardus’  feet  a black  abyss 
Yawned,  with  smoke  and  flame, 

Terrors  without  name, 

Direful  shriek,  and  moan,  and  serpent  hiss. 

Down  that  reeking,  black,  and  loathsome  chasm 
Sank  Medardus  and  his  picture,  hurled 
(While  through  all  there  thrilled  a terror-spasm) 

By  the  demon  to  the  under-world. 

From  the  pit  up-echoed  hideous  laughter, 

While  the  brotherhood, 

Terror-Btricken,  stood 
With  the  others,  dumbly  gazing  after. 

Then  arose  a weeping  and  a walling, 

Bnt  too  deep  for  words  their  mote  despair— 
Hope  and  faith  in  that  dark  moment  failing, 

Not  a voice  was  lifted  up  in  prayer. 

But  while  thus  they  stood  with  shrouded  eyes. 
From  that  chasm  dark 
Strains  arise.  Oh,  hark  !— 

Can  such  a melody  from  hell  arise  ? 

Wondering,  but  assured,  they  gather  nearer. 

Throogh  the  air  a heavenly  fragrance  floats, 
Through  the  chasm  light  dawns  clear  and  clearer, 
Ever  clearer  the  celestial  notes. 

Bach  with  awe-struck  expectation  stands. 

Lo,  the  picture,  lo ! 

Can  it  thus  be  so  ? — 

From  the  canvas  they  hAve  stretched  their  hands — 

From  the  canvas,  gracious  and  benignant. 

They,  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Child, 

Took  Medardus  from  the  clutch  malignant ; 

Him  whose  soul  no  evil  had  defiled 
Laid  they  gently  at  his  brothers’  feet 
Then  was  weeping  hushed. 

While  low  music  gushed 
From  the  air  in  heavenly  cadence  sweet 

Thus  was  fear  and  thus  was  sorrow  banished ; 

Saved  and  praying,  there  Medardus  lay ; 

But  the  picture  from  their  eyes  had  vanished  I 
It  was  never  more,  old  legends  say, 

8een  by  mortal  eye;  and  some  relate 
That,  by  angel  hands 
Borne  to  heaven,  it  stands 
Jost  within  the  glorious  golden  gate. 

Many  a picture,  since,  Medardus  painted 
Of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Child. 

Never  could  he  win  that  beauty  sainted : 

Never  more  upon  his  eyes  they  smiled. 

Till  one  night  they  stood  beside  his  bed. 

And  at  dawn  of  day 
There  Medardus  lay, 

On  his  Ups  a smile— and  he  was  dead. 
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A CHAPTER  OF  GOSSIP  * 

I TWICE  saw  the  late  King  of  Holland  at 
the  Hague.  He  was  reputed  the  most 
daring  horseman  in  Europe;  and  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  which  re- 
sulted in  the  separation  of  Belgium  from 
Holland,  he  performed  the  feat  of  riding 
from  Brussels  to  the  Hague  in  a single  day. 
The  first  time  that  I saw  him  was  upon  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  I was  walking,  ac- 
companied by  a valet  de  place , on  an  almost 
deserted  street  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Presently  there  came  in  view  a horse,  dash- 
ing headlong  in  our  direction ; and,  turning 
in  alarm  to  my  companion,  I exclaimed, 
“There  is  a runaway!”  “It  is  the  king,” 
he  replied,  and  in  a moment  his  majesty 
passed  us  at  the  same  furious  gait.  He  had 
a foraging  cap  upon  his  head  and  a cigar  in 
his  mouth,  and,  without  in  the  least  relax- 
ing his  speed,  he  bowed  and  touched  his  cap. 
Behind  him,  at  a long  distance,  came  two 
panting  and  blowing  aids,  and  behind  them 
again  two  court  carriages.  They  were  all 
returning  from  a country  palace  where  they 
had  been  dining.  It  was  said  that  no  aid  to 
the  king  could  stand  the  service  more  than 
two  or  three  years  at  the  utmost,  and  the 
position  was  not  at  all  in  request. 

A few  days  afterward  I was  loitering  in 
the  royal  picture-gallery  attached  to  the 
palace.  Besides  myself  there  happened  to 
be  nobody  there  but  a French  artist,  who 
was  making  a very  creditable  copy  of  an 
important  picture.  Soon  I entered  into  con- 
versation with  this  gentleman,  and  while  I 
was  so  engaged  a door  opened  and  the  king 
walked  briskly  in.  Instead  of  crossing  the 
room,  as  we  supposed  it  his  intention  to  do, 
he  came  directly  to  us,  and  began  to  compli- 
ment the  artist  upon  his  picture.  He  then 
talked  to  me  for  a long  time,  and  tendered 
me  many  civilities.  At  length,  offering  us 
each  a cigar,  he  withdrew  as  he  had  entered. 
On  one  side  of  the  gallery  there  stood,  upon 
a pedestal,  stuffed,  the  white  horse  which 
the  king,  then  Prince  of  Orange,  had  ridden 
at  Waterloo. 

He  was  a fearful  spendthrift.  His  father 
was  not  only  a king,  but  also  the  most  suc- 
cessful merchant  and  speculator  in  Europe, 
and  upon  his  death  he  left  an  enormous  for- 
tune to  his  son.  The  latter  managed  not 
only  to  squander  the  whole  of  it  in  a reign 
of  about  seven  years,  but  also  to  accumulate 
debts  which  compelled  the  sale,  after  his 
death,  of  his  pictures  and  other  effects.  He 
was  a very  ill-favored  man,  although  the 
Orange  family  is  noted  as  an  uncommonly 
fine  race.  The  king  was  the  Grant  of  his 
day  in  respect  of  smoking.  He  was  never 

• Memories  of  Many  Men,  By  Mavnsell  B.  Field. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  (The  selections 
comprising  this  article  are  given  without  regard  to 
the  chronological  order  of  the  events  narrated.) 


without  a cigar.  He  even  smoked  at  the 
opera.  When  he  did  this,  he  occupied  a lat- 
ticed proscenium  box,  where  you  could  not 
see  him,  but  whence  the  odor  of  the  tobacco 
emerged  and  impregnated  the  entire  atmos- 
phere of  the  house.  He  was  a great  linguist, 
and  otherwise  accomplished ; but  his  repu- 
tation as  a man  was  scandalous,  and  he  made 
the  Hague  during  his  reign  the  rendezvous 
of  some  of  the  vilest  characters  in  Europe. 


I came  upon  a very  singular  personage 
during  my  visit  to  Turin.  I was  one  day 
sitting  alone  in  the  dining-room  of  my  hotel, 
waiting  for  my  dinner  to  be  served.  There 
were  a great  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
the  room  at  the  same  time,  either  dining  or 
expecting  to  dine.  Presently  there  entered 
a very  tall  young  man,  dressed,  or  rather 
overdressed,  in  the  most  outri  Paris  fashion, 
who  seated  himself  at  a round  table,  hither- 
to unoccupied,  which  stood  between  two 
windows  which  opened  upon  the  street.  His 
first  act  was  to  roll  up  a napkin  into  a ball, 
and  throw  it  at  the  head  of  a waiter  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  room  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  his  attention.  Shortly  afterward 
he  was  joined  by  two  young  officers  in  uni- 
form, and  I observed  a deference  in  their 
manner  toward  him  which  strangely  com- 
ported with  his  ill-bred  conduct.  Every 
few  minutes  he  would  spring  from  his  seat, 
rush  to  one  of  the  windows,  shout  to  some 
passer-by  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  wave 
a napkin  as  if  in  salutation.  All  the  time 
he  talked  so  loud  as  to  drown  all  other  con  - 
versation  in  the  room.  I noticed  that  the 
ladies  smiled  behind  their  fans ; but  neither 
their  gentlemen  companions  nor  the  people 
of  the  hotel  seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to 
his  eccentricities.  After  dinner  I went  for 
a walk  to  the  public  promenade.  I had 
been  sauntering  about  for  some  time,  when 
I saw  approaching  an  English  drag  drawn 
by  four  magnificent  horses.  In  the  inside 
were  three  military  gentlemen,  and  lying 
upon  the  roof  at  full  length,  his  long  legs 
dangling  over  on  the  one  side,  and  his  head 
extended  beyond  the  other,  was  the  strange 
young  man  whom  I had  seen  at  dinner. 
There  was  a crowd  of  pedestrians,  and  as 
the  drag  rolled  on  he  kissed  his  hand  and 
fluttered  a pocket-handkerchief  at  the  ladies. 
I knew  nobody  there,  and  I did  not  venture 
to  ask  who  he  was.  But  after  I had  return- 
ed to  the  hotel,  I went  straight  to  the  pro- 
prietor and  inquired  about  him.  He  inform- 
ed me  that  he  was  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  of  Lucca,  and  nephew  to  Charles  Al- 
bert, to  whose  pious  care  his  father  had  in- 
trusted him.  The  king  at  first  gave  him 
apartments  in  the  royal  palace,  but  he  con- 
ducted himself  so  outrageously  that  it  soon 
became  necessary  to  send  him  adrift.  He 
was  the  scandal  of  all  decent  people  in  Tu- 
rin. He  had  been  turned  out  of  many  of  the 
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l>e8t  houses  for  his  shameful  behavior.  He 
Had  ever  so  many  horses  of  his  own,  but 
he  seldom  drove  any  bat  hired  ones.  He 
would  sometimes  come  to  the  hotel  at  noon, 
and  order  a dinner  for  forty,  to  be  ready  at 
six  o’clock.  He  was  both  a mountebank 
and  a blackguard. 

Some  years  later  this  same  harlequin  made 
a visit  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  at  Madrid. 
The  local  newspapers  were  full  of  accounts 
of  his  eccentricities.  He  would  never  de- 
scend the  palace  stairs  by  walking  down 
like  other  mortals,  but  always  slid  down  the 
balustrade,  like  an  untamed  school-boy. 

Still  later,  and  after  he  had  become  Grand 
Duke,  he  was  secretly  assassinated  in  his 
capital.  The  matter  was  never  thoroughly 
oluoidated  to  the  public,  but  it  was  supposed 
that  the  blow  was  dealt  by  the  hand  of  one 
whom  he  had  grossly  wronged. 


I went  from  Marseilles  to  Civita  Vecchia 
in  a French  Bteamer.  There  was  a full  com- 
plement of  cabin  passengers  from  all  coun- 
tries, besides  a band  of  Catalonian  peasants 
in  the  steerage  who  were  making  a pilgrim- 
age to  Rome.  At  dinner  on  the  first  day 
out  I chanced  to  be  seated  next  but  one  to 
a middle-aged  Birmingham  man  who  had 
been  ordered  to  Italy  by  his  physician.  I 
had  fallen  into  a chance  conversation  earlier 
in  the  day  with  this  person,  and  from  his 
robust  appearance  should  not  have  taken 
him  for  an  invalid.  He  had  never  before 
been  out  of  England,  and  his  mind  was  full 
of  all  sorts  of  insular  prejudices. 

Nearly  opposite  to  me  at  table  sat  a quiet 
person,  whose  air,  complexion,  dress,  and 
manners  were  those  of  an  English  gentle- 
man. As  soon  as  the  soup  was  served, 
44  Brummagem”  began  to  talk  in  aloud  voice, 
for  the  benefit,  apparently,  of  all  the  com- 
pany. He  expressed  in  the  most  ex  cathedrd 
manner  his  dogmatic  opinions  upon  every 
subject  that  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
Finally  he  slid  to  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
topics,  especially  in  such  a place — the  rela- 
tive merits,  or  rather  demerits,  of  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  He  spoke  in  the  freest 
terms  of  denunciation  of  French,  Germans, 
and  Italians,  and  wound  up,  by  way  of  cli- 
max, with  the  remark  that  of  all  black- 
guards in  the  world  the  Spaniards  were  the 
greatest!  He  had  hardly  uttered  these 
words  before,  from  the  hand  of  the  quiet 
gentleman  opposite,  there  came  a bottle  of 
claret,  with  such  force  that  it  not  only 
struck  “ Brummagem”  in  the  breast,  but 
hurled  him  from  his  seat.  The  bottle  broke, 
the  blood-red  liquid  saturated  his  person 
and  his  clothing,  and  there  ensued  a scene 
of  dire  confusion.  His  injuries  were,  how- 
ever, but  trifling,  and  that  evening,  instead 
of  seeking  redress  from  him,  he  apologized 
to  his  assailant,  who  turned  out  to  be  the 
Spanish  Duke  of  Ossuna.  The  duke,  who 
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had  been  educated  in  England,  and  resided 
there  many  years,  was  ert  route  for  Naples, 
of  which  his  ancestors  had  been  viceroys, 
and  where  his  family  still  had  large  posses- 
sions. 

All  the  frequenters  of  the  Caf<6  de  Paris 
thirty  years  ago,  at  that  time  the  most  fash- 
ionable restaurant  in  the  French  capital, 
will  recollect  the  formal  and  eccentric  Mar- 
quis de  St.  Jago,  who  some  years  later  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom  of  Ossuna.  It  is  still 
said  of  that  princely  family  in  Spain  that 
the  possessor  of  the  title  can  travel  from 
Madrid  to  Naples  by  land,  and  sleep  in  his 
own  house  every  night. 

I saw  good  old  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in 
Rome — the  venerable,  simple-minded  Do- 
minican monk.  I had  also  the  advantage  of 
a long  interview  with  Cardinal  Mezzofanti, 
the  greatest  linguist  of  modern  times.  He 
was  short  in  stature,  and  extremely  coarse 
in  appearance,  the  last  person  in  the  world 
whom  one  would  have  picked  out  as  an  emi- 
nent scholar.  The  College  of  Cardinals  was 
composed  of  some  of  t^he  noblest-looking  men 
in  Europe  ; and  it  was  disappointing  to  see 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  num- 
ber fall  far  short  of  the  average  good  looks 
of  his  order.  Some  of  the  Roman  nobility 
were  strange-looking  old  fossils.  I shall  nev- 
er forget  old  Prince  Corsini,  with  his  enor- 
mous thumb-ring  and  dirty  finger-nails. 


I met  Charles  Dickens  in  Romo  the  winter 
that  I was  there.  I felt  very  ill-disposed  to- 
ward him  at  that  time,  as  did  most  of  my 
countrymen,  on  account  of  h\%Anterwan  Notes , 
then  recently  published.  We  met,  as  sight- 
seers do  in  Rome,  every  where.  I particu- 
larly recall  the  circumstance  that  at  one  of 
the  most  imposing  ceremonies  at  St.  Peter's 
during  Holy-week  I kept  my  eye  upon  Mr. 
Dickens,  who  was  standing  listlessly  leaning 
against  a column,  apparently  paying  no  at- 
tention whatever  to  what  was  going  on ; and 
yet  in  his  book  on  Rome  he  gives  a most 
minute  and  graphic  description  of  that  very 
ceremony.  His  powers  of  rapid  absorption 
and  of  accurate  retention  must  have  exceed- 
ed those  of  other  men. 

During  the  carnival  I formed  one  of  a party 
of  twelve,  composed  of  Leutze  and  other  art- 
ists, American  and  French,  who,  travestied 
in  the  costume  of  the  Neapolitan  Punchinello, 
and,  armed  with  twelve  hundred  pounds  of 
confetti  in  sacks,  rode  up  and  down  the  Corso 
in  an  open  char-&-banc,  warring  and  being 
warred  upon.  Our  first  serious  encounter 
was  with  the  mejnbers  of  the  French  embas- 
sy, who,  less  numerous  than  ourselves,  were 
rash  enough  to  attack  us.  Them  we  quickly 
subdued ; and  then,  upon  their  proposal,  we 
entered  into  a treaty  with  them  of  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance,  it  being  stipulated, 
among  other  things,  that  they  were  all  the 
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time  to  follow  in  our  wake.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  our  united  forces  should  bear 
down  upon  any  person  who  was  obnoxious  to 
any  one  of  us.  Presently  Mr.  Dickens’s  car- 
riage came  along,  descending  the  narrow 
street  on  one  side  as  we  ascended  it  on  the 
other.  Mrs.  Dickens  and  others  were  inside. 
Mr.  Dickens,  in  a blouse,  and  with  a wire 
screen  before  his  face,  was  in  the  rumble.  J ust 
as  he  got  opposite  there  was  a stoppage  in 
both  lines.  I immediately  gave  the  word  for 
attack,  and  the  weight  of  the  avalanche  of 
confetti  that  fell  upon  that  devoted  head  no- 
body could  calculate.  Dickens  stood  it  as 
long  as  he  could,  but  was  finally  compelled 
to  conceal  his  head  beneath  the  seat  of  the 
rumble.  We  were  masked,  and,  of  course, 
unrecognizable.  It  was  fools’  play  at  best, 
but  all  the  world  turns  fool  at  a Roman  car- 
nival. 


King  Bomba  of  Naples  was  a first-class 
specimen  of  disreputable  royalty.  He  was 
obese,  vulgar,  and  filthy  to  the  eye,  and  was 
said  to  be  the  most  ill-bred  man  in  Europe ; 
but  of  thiB  I had  no  personal  opportunity  to 
form  an  opinion.  Among  other  stories  that 
were  circulated  about  him  was  the  following : 
It  was  said  that  soon  after  his  second  mar- 
riage a court  ball  was  given  at  the  palace  in 
honor  of  the  event.  The  queen  had  been 
dancing,  and  the  king  pretended  to  conduct 
her  to  a chair ; but  just  as  she  was  about  sit- 
ting down  he  withdrew  it,  so  that  she  came 
in  confusion  to  the  floor.  In  her  mortifica- 
tion, she  turned  upon  him  and  said,  “ When 
I married  you  I supposed  that  I was  marry- 
ing a king,  whereas  I find  that  I have  mar- 
ried a lazzarone !”  Whereupon,  by  way  of 
climax,  he  slapped  her  face  before  the  whole 
assembly ! One  expects  to  find  a king  at 
least  a gentleman,  but  this  is  not  the  fact 
with  all  of  them. 


When  I was  in  Madrid,  Mr.  Washington 
Irving,  whom  I had  known  since  I was  a 
boy,  represented  our  government  at  the 
Spanish  court.  I had  just  come  up  from 
Andalusia,  and  had  spent  more  than  a week 
in  Granada,  devoting  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  to  the  Alhambra,  which  was  then  being 
restored.  I was  surprised  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Irving  that  since  he  had  arrived  in  Spain  in 
a diplomatic  capacity  he  had  never  once  re- 
visited the  subject  of  one  of  his  earliest  and 
greatest  literary  triumphs.  However,  he 
seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  my  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  old  Moorish  palace, 
and  of  what  had  become  of  those  who  lived 
there  when  he  wrote  about  it.  His  health 
was  not  very  good,  and  he  suffered  from  that 
overpowering  propensity  to  sleep  so  com- 
mon to  overtaxed  brains.  I never  saw  Mr. 
Irving  betray  any  excitement  but  once  in 
my  life,  and  that  was  upon  an  occasion  when 
I dined  with  him  in  Madrid.  The  name  of 


Dickens  happened  to  be  introduced,  and  he 
became  very  heated  in  telling  me  about  his 
relations  with  that  author.  Finally  he  could 
no  longer  contain  himself,  and  jumping  from 
his  seat,  he  walked  up  and  down  the  floor 
in  great  apparent  agitation.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  corresponded  with  Dickens  long 
before  they  ever  met.  That  both  from  his 
writings  and  his  letters  he  had  formed  the 
highest  conception  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter. That  under  these  circumstances  Dick- 
ens arrived  at  New  York,  and  he,  Irving, 
called  upon  him  at  the  Astor  House.  That 
immediately  after  sending  in  his  card  he 
was  invited  to  Mr.  Dickens’s  parlor,  and,  as 
he  entered  the  room,  that  gentleman  met 
him,  napkin  in  hand.  He  had  been  dining, 
and  the  table  was  covered  with  a vulgar 
profusion  of  food,  and  the  table-cloth  was 
stained  with  gravy  and  wine.  Wringing  his 
hand,  Dickens’s  first  salutation  was,  “Ir- 
ving, I am  delighted  to  see  you ! What  will 
you  drink,  a mint-julep  or  a gin  cocktail?” 
“The  idea  of  inviting  me  to  drink  juleps 
and  cocktails!”  naively  exclaimed  Mr.  Ir- 
ving. He  found  Dickens  outrageously  vul- 
gar— in  dress,  manners,  and  mind.  And 
none  of  us  young  people  were  then  more  in- 
censed against  him  for  his  American  Notes 
and  Martin  Chuzzlewit  than  was  the  gentle 
Goldsmith  of  American  literature. 


In  the  spring  of  the  year  1848  I made  a 
flying  trip  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  my 
health — a trip  entirely  unpremeditated  three 
hours  before  it  was  undertaken.  I was  sit- 
ting at  the  breakfast-table  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  feeling  very  ill  from  the  ef- 
fects of  overwork,  when  one  present  sug- 
gested that  I should  do  well  to  make  a break, 
and  take  a run  across  the  Atlantic.  By 
twelve  o’clock,  noon,  of  the  same  day  I was 
steaming  down  New  York  Harbor  on  board 
of  a Cunarder,  bound  for  Liverpool.  We 
had  a delightful  passage,  to  which  the  agree- 
ableness of  my  fellow- passengers  largely 
contributed.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
entertaining  of  them  was  Prince  Luoien 
Murat,  next  to  whom  I accidentally  happen- 
ed to  occupy  a seat  at  table.  He  was  go- 
ing to  France,  to  derive  what  advantage  he 
could  from  the  revolution  of  the  previous 
February.  I found  him  a most  good-hu- 
mored, jovial  companion,  possessing  withal 
a good  deal  of  a certain  kind  of  wit  and 
shrewdness.  He  was  extremely  careless 
about  his  person,  a voracious  feeder,  and  the 
most  formidable  snorer  I ever  met.  Unfor- 
tunately for  me,  his  state-room  was  directly 
opposite  mine,  and,  as  he  always  slept  with 
his  door  open,  I enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of 
the  terrific  noises  he  made  in  his  sleep. 
More  than  once,  after  lying  awake  for  hours, 
I used  in  sheer  desperation  to  hurl  my  boots 
at  his  berth,  which  rather  forcible  protest 
he  always  took  very  amiably.  /-His  propor- 
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'tions  were  already  of  the  Daniel  Lambert 
order,  bat  they  increased  considerably  after- 
ward. The  last  time  I saw  him  was  in  the 
year  1855,  at  Paris.  He  was  then  in  full 
uniform,  and  covered  with  orders  and  dec- 
orations; and  the  brilliancy  of  his  attire, 
united  to  the  prodigiousness  of  his  person, 
made  him  a sight  to  behold.  What  changes 
his  fortunes  have  undergone!  To  be  ele- 
vated from  a sort  of  New  Jersey  squatter 
to  be  a member  of  the  imperial  family  of 
France,  with  at  one  time  a squint  at  the 
throne  of  Naples,  again  to  sink  to  the  posi- 
tion of  an  offshoot  of  an  outcast  dynasty ! 

The  prince  used  to  wear  upon  his  head  a 
very  old,  dirty,  and  dilapidated  soft  felt  hat, 
which  in  its  best  estate  could  hardly  have 
been  ornamental.  Apropos  of  this  hat,  he 
told  me  that,  before  he  left  home,  his  wife, 
who  remained  in  this  country  to  await 
events,  insisted  that  he  should  procure  a 
proper  black  hat  as  soon  as  he  reached  town ; 
that  unless  he  would  promise  to  do  so  she 
declined  to  accompany  him  here  and  see  him 
off.  That  he  told  her  he  could  not  afford 
the  extravagance,  and,  if  she  imposed  so  un- 
reasonable a condition  upon  giving  him  her 
company  to  New  York,  she  might  stay  in 
New  Jersey.  He  had  with  him  the  famous 
white  plume  whifch  used  to  distinguish  his 
father  upon  the  held  of  battle,  or  rather  the 
whalebone  remains  of  it,  the  feathers  hav- 
ing long  ago  fallen  victims  to  time  and  the 
moths. 

He  had  acquired  a great  and  somewhat 
unenviable  reputation  in  New  Jersey  as  a 
horse-jockey.  It  was  said  that  he  would 
start  off  from  home  for  a journey  upon* the 
back  of  a sorry  Rosinante,  and  return,  after 
an  absence  of  several  weeks,  driving  a styl- 
ish pair  of  horses  before  an  elegant  car- 
riage, the  whole  being  the  result  of  a series 
of  successful  swaps.  He  possessed  a great 
natural  taste  for  mechanics,  and,  from  his 
conversation,  seemed  to  consider  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, of  Hoboken,  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
age. 

I was  very  much  amused  with  a conver- 
sation I had  with  him  one  afternoon  about 
his  uncle,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  I well  re- 
membered the  ex-king,  for  as  a ohild  I had 
spent  several  years  as  a boarder  at  the 
school  of  the  brothers  Peugnet,  in  New 
York,  distinguished  officers  of  the  Grand 
Army,  at  whose  house  Joseph  was  a fre- 
quent Sunday  visitor.  I will  try  to  repeat 
what  the  prince  said,  as  nearly  as  I can  rec- 
ollect it,  in  his  own  words. 

“ My  uncle  Joseph  was  a very  estimable 
man,  with  one  great  weakness — his  excess- 
ive and  ridiculous  affectation  of  philosophy 
and  martyrdom.  He  had  been  King  of 
Spain ; and  yet  he  had  become  resigned  to 
live  in  obscurity  in  a republic ! He  used  to 
bore  me  to  death  with  this  nonsense,  until 
one  day  I logt  my  patience  and  almost  my 


temper.  1 1 am  weary  of  these  absurd  pre- 
tensions,’ I said  to  him.  ‘ You  are  not  half 
the  philosopher  I am.  Compare  for  a mo- 
ment our  respective  fates.  You  were  born 
a miserable  Corsican  peasant.  You  happen- 
ed to  have  a brother  who  possessed  more 
brains  than  are  frequently  allotted  to  man- 
kind. He  grasped  the  sceptre  of  the  world, 
and  elevated  you  to  the  rank  of  a sovereign. 
You  had  not  a very  quiet  time  of  it  in  your 
exalted  position,  it  is  true,  and  you  were 
soon  compelled  to  descend  from  it.  But  you 
came  to  the  ground  unharmed — with  not  a 
feather  ruffled ; and  while  your  illustrious 
brother  was  completing  his  destiny  on  a 
barren  rock  in  the  midst  of  a distant  ocean, 
you  retired  in  safety  to  this  charming  place, 
where  you  are  living  like  a prince,  surround- 
ed by  all  the  refinements  of  life,  with  the 
comfortable  income  of  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum.  I,  on  the  contrary,  was 
bom  upon  the  steps  of  a throne.  My  fhther 
was  shot  in  Italy;  I was  condemned  to  a 
like  fate  at  Gibraltar;  I escaped  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  with  nothing  but  my 
life ; I got  to  America,  and  have  been  ever 
since  a poor  New  Jersey  farmer.  And  I take 
things  as  they  come,  without  even  imagining 
that  I have  cause  for  complaint.  To  say 
nothing  of  martyrdom,  I am  a hundred  times 
more  a philosopher  than  you  are.’  ” 


I have  mentioned  that  I had  come  over  to 
England  in  the  pursuit  of  health.  I was  the 
bearer  of  a letter  of  introduction  from  a dis- 
tinguished physician  of  New  York  to  the  em- 
inent Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  I called  upon 
Sir  Benjamin  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, when  he  made  an  appointment  for  mo 
in  accordance  with  which  I called  soon  aft- 
erward at  his  house  on  Saville  Row.  The 
servant  who  admitted  me  told  me  that  Sir 
Benjamin  was  engaged  with  some  ladies, 
who  had  come  from  a long  distance  in  the 
country  expressly  to  consult  him,  and  that 
he  therefore  begged  that  I would  await  his 
leisure.  Accordingly  I was  shown  into  the 
library,  where  I found  a cheerful  fire,  and 
the  morning  papers  spread  out  upon  the 
table.  Drawing  up  an  arm-chair  to  one 
corner  of  the  fire-place,  I seated  myself, 
crossed  my  legs,  and  was  soon  deeply  im- 
mersed in  the  leviathan  columns  of  the 
Times. 

I had  been  reading  perhaps  ten  minutes, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  another  gentle- 
man was  ushered  into  the  room  by  the  flunky. 
The  stranger  was  a short,  thickset  man,  ev- 
idently a foreigner,  and  dressed  in  an  irre- 
proachable suit  of  mourning.  I glanced  at 
him  furtively  from  my  newspaper,  and  set- 
tled it  in  my  own  mind  that  he  must  be  a 
German.  In  accordance  with  English  cus- 
tom, not  the  slightest  recognition  of  the  oth- 
er’s presence  passed  between  us.  He  hov- 
ered over  the  table  a moment,  selected  a 
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paper  from  among  several  still  lying  there, 
settled  himself  in  a chair  at  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  fire-place,  and  followed  my  ex- 
ample by  devoting  himself  to  the  news  of 
the  day. 

After  a time  I became  tired  of  reading, 
and  threw  down  my  journal.  The  stranger, 
a few  minutes  later,  did  the  same  thing.  I 
then  had  an  opportunity  to  more  particular- 
ly scan  his  person.  He  was  a heavy,  dull, 
impassive-looking  man,  and  his  half-closed 
eyelids  gave  a peculiar  expression  to  his 
face.  I observed  that  his  arms  and  legs  in- 
dicated great  strength,  but  he  did  not  look 
like  a person  of  much  activity.  His  arms 
were  very  long,  and  his  legs  quite  short ; he 
stood  of  low  stature,  and  sat  decidedly  tall. 
He  kept  rubbing  the  side  of  his  nose  gently 
with  his  forefinger — a habit  which  I fre- 
quently had  occasion  afterward  to  observe 
in  the  same  person.  For  some  minutes  we 
sat  like  two  fools,  or  like  two  thoroughly 
well-bred  Englishmen  (by  no  means  convert- 
ible terms,  however),  pretending  to  gaze  at 
the  fire.  At  length  my  companion  opened 
the  way  for  conversation  by  observing  that 
it  was  a fine  day.  His  accent,  which  was 
very  marked,  struck  me  as  decidedly  Teu- 
tonic, and  confirmed  me  in  the  impression 
that  he  was  a German.  I assented  to  his 
observation,  and,  the  ice  once  broken,  we 
soon  got  on  together  famously — he  taking 
me  for  an  Englishman,  and  I taking  him 
for  a German.  From  one  subject  we  passed 
to  another,  until  he  introduced  that  of  the 
Chartist  affair,  upon  which  he  talked  so  well 
that  I became  greatly  interested.  He  was 
unbounded  in  his  praises  of  the  good  sense 
displayed  by  the  English  people,  particular- 
ly the  lower  middle  classes — meaning  the 
shop-keepers  and  the  artisans.  He  was  hap- 
py that  he  had  possessed  the  opportunity 
to  see  so  satisfactory  and  striking  an  exlii* 
bition  of  this.  “A  violent  revolution  will 
never  succeed  in  Great  Britain  in  this  cen- 
tury, at  least,"  he  went  on  to  say,  “ although 
your  institutions  are  in  a state  of  contin- 
uous revolutionary  progress,  so  to  speak. 
There  is  a vast  difference  between  the  class- 
es to  which  I have  alluded  here  and  the  cor- 
responding ones  on  the  Continent,  especially 
in  Franco.  Every  thing  continues  to  move 
on  here  in  old  and  well-worn  grooves.  The 
London  shop-keeper  of  to-day  follows  the 
same  business,  at  the  same  stand,  which  his 
father  and  grandfather  followed  before  him. 
He  has  the  sense  to  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  making  a livelihood 
amidst  the  competition  of  so  dense  a popu- 
lation should  he  once  get  off  the  track.  In 
a word,  he  knows  that  in  a general  scramble 
he  has  more  chances  of  losing  than  of  gain- 
ing. Hence,  apart  from  his  feeling  of  loy- 
alty, which  is  deep-rooted,  and  impels  him 
toward  governmental  and  dynastic  conserv- 
atism, his  interest,  as  he  understands  it, 


would  suffice  to  induce  him  to  stand  by  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  should  the  at* 
tempt  be  made  to  overthrow  them  by  vio- 
lence. Your  agricultural  population  is  only 
instinctively,  not  intelligently,  loyal.  I do 
not  mean  at  all  to  imply  by  any  thing  I 
have  said  that  your  shop-keepers  and  arti- 
sans are  not  dissatisfied  with  many  things, 
and  do  not  claim  and  will  not  always  exer- 
cise the  right  of  unlimited  grumbling.  But 
at  the  bottom  they  know  that  your  Consti- 
tution is  a self-purifying  machine,  and  that 
there  is  a never-ceasing  tendency  toward 
improvement.  On  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing all  that  experience  has  shown  him 
since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution 
of  1789,  the  average  French  bourgeois  can 
not  be  convinced  that  another  violent  change 
will  not  better  his  condition  by  some  means 
which  he  can  neither  explain  nor  distinctly 
comprehend.  His  hopes  always  outweigh 
his  fears,  and  his  interests  are  always  sub- 
ordinated to  his  passions.  He  can  neither 
be  easily  governed,  nor  can  he  easily  govern 
himself.” 

I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  quote 
these  as  the  precise  words  of  my  interlocu- 
tor, but  they  substantially  reproduce  what 
he  said. 

We  must  have  been  talking  together  at 
least  half  an  hour,  when  Sir  Benjamin  open- 
ed a door  which  communicated  by  a passage- 
way to  his  study,  and,  bowing  to  my  com- 
panion, called  me  in — probably  because  I 
alone  had  an  appointment.  As  soon  as  we 
were  seated  he  asked  me  if  I knew  who  it 
was  whom  we  had  left  behind  us  in  the 
library.  I told  him  that  I did  not;  that 
I thought  he  was  a German;  that,  at  all 
events,  he  was  a remarkably  intelligent 
man,  although  he  did  not  look  at  all  so. 
“ Well,” he  said,  with  a smile,  “that  is  Louis 
Napoleon !”  This,  be  it  remembered,  was  a 
few  weeks  before  the  prince  passed  over  to 
France  to  take  his  seat  as  a member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  I asked  Sir  Benja- 
min what  was  the  motive  of  his  visit  to  him. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  some  trouble  about 
the  heart — whether  organic  or  functional  I 
did  not  inquire.  I never  met  Louis  Napo- 
leon again  until  I saw  him  in  Paris,  six  years 
later,  Emperor  of  the  French. 

I was  one  day  walking  up  the  avenue  of 
the  Champs  Elysdes  when  I met  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, the  author,  whom  I had  last  seen  in 
America.  He  joined  me,  and  we  had  pro- 
ceeded some  distance  when  he  recognized  a 
young  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  tho 
street.  The  stranger,  a tall  and  uncom- 
monly handsome  person,  immediately  cross- 
ed over  to  meet  him,  and  I stepped  aside. 
I overheard  Thackeray  ask  him  what  had 
brought  him  to  Paris.  He  answered  that  he 
had  come  for  pleasure.  “ And  have  you  found 
it  f”  drawled  Thackeray,  with  a slight  sneer 
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in  Ms  voice,  as  if  pleasure,  as  a pursuit,  was 
an  unworthy  object  for  any  man’s  ambition. 
When  they  parted,  and  Thackeray  again  took 
my  arm,  he  said  to  me,  “ Of  course  you  know 
the  gentleman  with  whom  I was  just  speak- 
ing f ” I answered  that  I did  not.  “ You 
don’t  mean  to  tell  me,”  he  continued,  “ that 
you,  who  have  been  so  much  in  London,  don’t 
know  who  he  is  ?”  I assured  him  that  I had 
no  recollection  that  I had  ever  before  met  the 
gentleman.  “ Why,  that,”  he  said,  “ is  the 
Marquis  of  Farintosh.”  “And  who  is  the 
Marquis  of  Farintosh  ?”  I pursued.  “ Why, 
the  Marquis  of  Bath,  of  course,”  he  replied. 
This  led  to  a conversation  about  several  oth- 
er characters  iu  his  books.  He  told  me  that 
his  own  mother  was  the  prototype  of  Helen 
Pendennis,  but  that  the  copy  fell  very  far 
short  of  the  original.  He  also  told  me  who 
had  sat  for  the  portrait  of  Harry  Foker,  but 
all  the  town  knows  about  that. 

I then  remarked  to  him  that  he  must  have 
known  intimately  many  French  families  of 
the  best  class — that  his  French  characters 
were  more  accurately  and  delicately  drawn 
than  those  of  any  other  English  writer  whom 
I had  ever  read— and  to  this  opinion  I still 
adhere.  He  assured  me  that,  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  had  never  in  his  life  been  intimate  in 
a single  French  family.  This  is  very  surpris- 
ing, for  he  has  exhibited  in  his  books  the 
most  profound  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  French,  as  well  as  of  their  manners,  and 
he  has  described  the  former  and  depicted 
the  latter  with  the  most  wonderful  skill, 
and  without  any  false  deductions  or  tend- 
ency to  caricature. 


I remained  iu  England  upon  this  occasion 
until  some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  1857. 
I had  not  been  there  very  long  when  I re- 
ceived a call  one  day  from  a mulatto  sculp- 
tor from  New  Orleans,  who  had  exMbited 
some  very  creditable  and  promising  works 
at  the  recent  Paris  Exposition.  By  some 
chance  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  had  been 
attracted  to  his  studio  in  Paris  before  the 
opening  of  the  Exposition,  and  it  was  indi- 
rectly through  her  agency  that  my  attention 
had  been  originally  called  to  him.  I am  not 
quite  certain  of  his  name,  but  think  that  it 
was  Warberg.  The  poor  foolish  fellow,  hav- 
ing exhausted  his  means,  had  come  over  to 
London  to  find  the  duchess,  hoping  that  she 
would  relieve  his  wants,  and  give  him  the 
advantage  of  her  protection.  Upon  going 
to  Sutherland  House  he  was  informed  that 
the  duchess  was  then  in  Scotland,  and  would 
not  return  to  town  for  several  weeks.  He 
also  learned  that  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
was  with  her  grace.  In  his  disappointment 
he  looked  me  up,  having,  I believe,  not  a sin- 
gle other  acquaintance  in  the  great  city.  To 
make  matters  worse  for  him,  he  had  brought 
with  him  a charming  little  quadroon  wife, 
with  whose  existence  I had  not  been  hith- 


erto acquainted.  They  were  residing  in  a 
wretchedly  squalid  place  on  the  Surrey  side, 
and  were  in  imminent  danger  of  starvation. 
I did  the  little  that  I could  to  relieve  their 
immediate  wants,  and  gave  him  an  order  for 
a bust.  I had  not  the  honor  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
acquaintance,  nor  have  I ever  since  met  the 
lady.  But  I took  the  liberty  to  immediate- 
ly write  her  a full  account  of  my  prot6g6, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  laid  under  her 
grace’s  eye.  At  that  time  I had  some  doubts 
about  Mrs.  Stowe’s  sincerity  in  the  cause  of 
the  negro.  I was  not  sure  that  she  was  any 
thing  more  than  a writer  of  sensational  fic- 
tion. An  answer  soon  came  to  the  effect 
that  the  duchess  and  herself  would  be  in 
London  in  a few  days,  when  the  matter  should 
have  attention.  When  these  ladies  did  return 
they  associated  with  themselves  in  their  be- 
nevolent purpose  Lady  Byron,  and,  for  aught 
I know  to  the  contrary,  some  others.  Short- 
ly thereafter  they  took  a nice  suit  of  apart- 
ments for  Warberg  (as  I shall  call  him)  and 
his  wife  in  the  artists’  quarter,  on  one  of 
the  streets  leading  into  Bedford  Square,  paid 
the  rent  in  advance,  and  furnished  them  with 
every  comfort.  After  a further  interval  of 
time  Warberg  informed  me  that  the  same 
ladies  had  arranged  to  send  him  to  Italy 
that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  to  pros- 
ecute his  studies  in  the  studio  of  a famous 
sculptor.  Never  since  that  time  have  I 
doubted  Mrs.  Stowe’s  sincerity  in  the  great 
work  of  African  emancipation. 

It  was  not  my  fortune  to  personally  meet 
Lady  Byron ; but  in  the  eyes  of  many  peo- 
ple her  eccentricities  and  restlessness  were 
evidences  of  a deranged  mind.  It  was  said 
that  she  lot  her  house  (on  Park  Lane,  I be- 
lieve), furnished,  for  a year  or  longer,  and 
almost  immediately  tried  to  rescind  the  bar- 
gain, and  re-enter  into  possession.  Failing 
in  this,  she  Mred  another  furnished  house, 
of  which  she  became  tired  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  so.  She  managed  to  get  rid  of 
this  one,  and  then  took  another ; and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Some  people  who 
knew  her  did  not  hesitate  to  call  her  down- 
right mad.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  horrible 
revelations  which  she  made  to  Mrs.  Stowe  in 
relation  to  the  cause  of  the  separation  be- 
tween herself  and  her  poet -husband  were 
but  the  hallucinations  of  a diseased  brain. 


It  was  at  about  this  time  that  I received  an 
invitatiqp  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Macaulay, 
who  was  not  yet  elevated  to  the  peerage,  at 
his  chambers  in  the  Albany.  I found  him  a 
bluff,  downright  sort  of  person,  not  at  all  like 
my  preconceived  ideal  of  the  author  of  the 
essay  on  Milton.  I am  not  quite  sure  wheth- 
er he  was  or  was  not  at  that  time  in  the  min- 
istry. Our  breakfast  was  tete-d-ttite,  and  my 
host  did  all  the  talking.  He  had  no  “ brill- 
iant flashes  of  silence,”  as  Sydney  Smith  re- 
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marked  of  him  upon  another  occasion.  We 
were  together  about  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
most  of  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country,  and  their  probable 
future  fate.  Mr.  Macaulay  shocked  me  by 
prophesying  with  the  utmost  confidence  that 
slavery  was  certain  to  break  up  our  govern- 
ment within  ten  years  from  that  time,  and 
that  in  the  no  very  distant  future  two  divided 
confederacies  would,  by  their  own  weight 
and  from  the  operation  of  other  causes,  drop 
into  half  a dozen  broken  states,  with  military 
despotisms  ruling  over  them.  This  was  an 
extraordinary  prediction  to  an  American  ear 
in  the  year  1856.  At  that  time  we  none  of 
us  thought  of  the  possibility  of  an  impend- 
ing crisis.  Slavery  brought  us  to  a civil  war 
in  even  less  time  than  the  limit  of  Macau- 
lay’s prophecy.  He  was  mistaken  in  fore- 
seeing a dissolution  of  the  Union  as  imme- 
diately involved  in  the  struggle  which  that 
institution  provoked.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  was  equally  in  error  in  his  vaticina- 
tions in  respect  to  our  more  ultimate  fate. 
I tried  to  persuade  him  to  reduce  what  he 
had  said  to  writing,  and  to  permit  it  to  be 
read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Socie- 
ty ; but  he  declined,  excusing  himself  on  ac- 
count of  his  overwhelming  engagements. 

He  spoke  to  me  of  the  Chartist  demonstra- 
tion in  1848,  and  told  me  that  the  number  of 
the  disaffected  collected  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon, which  had  been  popularly  supposed  at 
the  time  not  to  fall  short  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand,  did  not,  in  fact,  exceed  seven  thou- 
sand. He  said  that  the  government  had  re- 
sorted to  the  photograph  in  order  to  accu- 
rately estimate  the  number;  that  knowing 
the  area  of  the  common,  and  computing  the 
number  of  peoplo  who  could  stand  in  it  side 
by  side,  and  possessing  a picture  showing  to 
what  extent  the  space  was  covered  with  hu- 
man beings,  and  in  what  closeness  of  prox- 
imity they  stood,  they  were  thus  enabled  to 
determine  how  many  there  were. 


I used  to  see  a good  deal  of  Mr.  Thackeray. 
He  was  living  at  that  time  in  his  new  house 
in  Brompton,  which,  he  told  me,  he  had  pur- 
chased, together  with  the  furniture  contain- 
ed in  it,  from  the  proceeds  of  his  lectures  in 
America  upon  the  Four  Georges.  When  I 
found  him  at  home  he  was  more  frequently 
than  otherwise  engaged  dictating  to  his 
daughter,  and  my  calls,  upon  these  occa- 
sions, were  necessarily  brief.  His  health  was 
not  very  good,  and  he  often  dictated  lying 
upon  the  l>ed,  while  Miss  Thackeray  sat  upon 
a chair  at  its  side,  with  a table  before  her, 
upon  which  she  wrote.  I dined  with  him 
one  day  at  the  Reform  Club.  He  was  a great 
gourmand , although  not  a great  eater,  and  that 
day  he  was  suffering  from  a severe  headache. 
After  the  soup  and  the  fish  had  both  been  re- 
moved he  told  me  that  the  next  dish  would 
be  one  of  his  own  invention.  It  proved  to 


be  a boiled  pheasant  with  a soubise  sauce, 
and  it  was  really  delicious.  Between  us  we 
could  not  eat  more  than  half  of  the  bird,  and 
he  sent  what  remained,  with  his  compli- 
ments, to  a friend  who  was  dining  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  Such  a proceeding 
would  look  odd  in  one  of  our  New  York  clubs, 
but  I presume  that  it  could  not  be  unusual 
there. 

After  dinner  we  withdrew,  or  rather  as- 
cended, to  the  smoking-room,  where  Mr. 
Thackeray  introduced  me  to  several  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  excusing  himself  on 
account  of  his  headache,  retired,  leaving  me 
to  be  entertained  by  them.  I have  always 
found  it  a severe  ordeal  to  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a member  of  Parliament. 
They  are  so  well  informed  about  this  coun- 
try, so  familiar  with  the  Federalist  and  other 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  so  thoroughly 
up  in  our  more  recent  history,  that  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  hold  up  one’s  own  end  of  the 
rope  in  a conversation  with  them  turning 
upon  these  subjects.  And  these  are  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  they  naturally  desire  to 
hear  an  American  talk. 

I was  one  day  walking  with  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, when  something  was  said  by  me  about 
Mr.  Dickens.  Thereupon  Thackeray,  in  the 
most  naive  manner  in  the  world,  remarked 
to  me  that  it  was  very  strange,  but  never- 
theless a fact,  that  Dickens’s  publishers  sold 
five  copies  of  any  one  of  his  books  for  one 
copy  which  his  booksellers  sold  of  any  of  his. 
It  did  not  appear  to  me  so  very  singular, 
but  I did  not  say  so:  the  one  appealed  to 
only  the  cultivated  class,  the  other  to  all 
classes ; the  one  was  a great  humorist  and 
moral  anatomist,  and  the  other  a great  hu- 
manitarian. I then  referred  to  the  rumor,  at 
that  time  in  general  circulation,  that  Dickens 
was  in  pecuniary  embarrassments  by  reason 
of  his  extravagant  living,  and  was  contem- 
plating a flight  from  England  to  avoid  his 
creditors.  Thackeray,  with  great  warmth, 
denied  this  story  as  a gross  calumny.  He 
said  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Dickens’s 
affairs,  and  that  so  far  from  exceeding  his 
means,  he  had  always  lived  within  them. 
He  complained  very  much  of  the  annoyance 
of  notoriety.  He  said  that  he  could  not  walk 
a foot  in  London  without  being  recognized, 
and  that  he  found  this  a great  penalty  for 
literary  fame. 

General  “ Sam”  Houston,  United  States 
Senator  from  Texas,  was  physically  a mag- 
nificent specimen  of  manhood.  His  dress 
was  extravagantly  outr4y  suggestive  of  both 
the  frontiers-man  and  the  Indian.  He  pos- 
sessed a great  mind  and  a great  heart,  and 
his  many  peculiarities  were  harmless  and  en- 
dearing rather  than  repulsive.  His  courtesy 
to  women  was  remarkable,  and  he  never  ad- 
dressed one  otherwise  than  as  lady.  u Good- 
morning, lady,”  was  his  invariable  saluta- 
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tion  to  any  fair  friend  whom  he  met  at  the 
breakfast-table  or  elsewhere  during  the  ear- 
lier hours  of  the  day.  He  resided  at  Wil- 
lard’s when  in  Washington , and  although 
his  room  was  replete  with  the  appliances  of 
civilized  life,  he  discarded,  or  pretended  to 
discard,  the  use  of  many  of  them.  Buffalo 
robes  were  spread  upon  the  carpet,  and  upon 
these  he  slept  in  preference  to  using  the  bed. 
He  had  a printed  poster  upon  the  wall  bear- 
ing the  words,  " My  hour  for  retiring  is  nine 
o’clock.”  This  was  a silent  monition  to  vis- 
itors to  withdraw  when  that  hour  arrived. 
But  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  the  rest- 
less old  warrior  was  in  the  habit  almost 
nightly  of  pacing  the  floor  until  the  small 
honrs  of  the  morning  before  he  sought  re- 
poso  upon  his  extemporized  couch  of  skins. 

The  eccentric,  able,  honest,  and  cynical 
"Mike”  Walsh  was  then  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  York. 
Mike  was  the  perpetrator  of  many  practical 
jokes  which  furnished  subjects  for  Wash- 
ington gossip.  A fellow -member  of  the 
House,  whose  private  avocation  was  that  of 
a hotel  proprietor,  rose  to  make  his  elabo- 
rately prepared  maiden  speech.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, Mike,  whose  seat  was  distant  from 
his,  would,  at  every  pause,  call  out  in  his 
deep  bass  voice,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
those  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  but 
not  so  loud  as  to  reach  the  orator’s  ear, 
"John,  a pitcher  of  ice-water  to  No.  122!” 
"William,  answer  the  bell  of  139!”  etc.,  etc. 
Upon  the  same  fellow-member  he  played  the 
rather  rough  joke  of  sending  him  an  invita- 
tion, in  the  name  of  the  President,  to  dine  at 
the  Executive  Mansion.  That  there  might 
be  no  occasion  for  an  answer,  the  invitation 
was  only  delivered  an  hour  before  the  time 
appointed  for  dinner.  The  victim,  suspect- 
ing nothing,  arrayed  himself  in  evening 
drees  and  started  for  the  White  House.  He 
was  closely  followed  by  Mike  and  half  a doz- 
en of  his  cronies,  whom  he  had  let  into  the 
secret  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  unexpected  guest.  As  the 
President  had  happened  to  go  to  Baltimore 
that  very  afternoon,  this  discomfiture  was 
complete.  Whether  the  then  somewhat  un- 
sophisticated sufferer  ever  discovered  or  not 
who  had  played  this  "Heathen  Chinee”  trick 
upon  him,  I am  not  aware. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1843  I was  re- 
turning North  after  spending  the  winter  in 
Cuba  and  New  Orleans.  I stopped  a day  or 
two  at  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing an  old  college  friend.  Upon  my  arriv- 
al there  my  friend  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  was  in  town,  and  was  to 
hold  a levee  or  reception  at  his  hotel  that 
morning.  He  was  going  to  it,  and  asked 
me  to  accompany  him.  At  that  time  I had 
that  admiration,  almost  hero  worship,  for 
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Dickens  which  was  common  to  all  young 
men  in  this  country  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  his  earlier  works.  I there- 
fore readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and  we 
were  soon  in  the  presence  of  the  distinguish- 
ed novelist.  There  were  not  many  persons 
in  the  room  when  we  entered.  Immediate- 
ly behind  us  followed  a small  Euglish  gen- 
tleman of  subdued  and  timid  manners.  Mr. 
Dickens  was  standing  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place, with  his  coat  tails  under  his  arms, 
gorgeously  gotten  up,  and  covered  with  vel- 
vet and  jewelry.  Mrs.  Dickens  was  lounging 
upon  a sofa  at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 
We  were  duly  presented  by.  an  usher,  or 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  after  exchanging 
a few  words  with  the  author  of  Pickwick , re- 
tired to  give  place  to  the  little  Englishman 
who  was  behind  us.  Upon  being  in  troduced 
this  gentleman  deferentially  remarked,  "I 
had  the  pleasure  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Dickens, 

at  Mr.  Lover’s,  in shire,  two  years  ago.” 

Mr.  Dickens  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face 
for  a minute,  and  then  answered,  in  a loud 
voice,  " I never  was  there  in  my  life!”  " I 
beg  your  pardon,”  replied  his  interlocutor, 
overcome  with  confusion ; " it  was  at  such 
and  such  a season  of  the  year,  and  so  and  so 
were  there  at  the  same  time.”  Mr.  Dickens 
again  gave  him  a withering  look,  and,  after 
a pause,  repeated,  in  a still  more  elevated 
tone,  " I tell  you,  Sir,  I never  was  there  in 
my  life !”  Here  Mrs.  Dickens  interposed, 
and,  addressing  her  husband,  said,  "Why, 
Charles,  you  certainly  were  there,  and  I was 
there  with  you.  Don’t  yon  remember  such 
and  such  an  occurrence  f”  Mr.  Dickens 
glanced  at  her  almost  fiercely,  and  advan- 
cing a step  or  two,  with  his  right  hand  raised, 
fairly  shouted,  " I tell  you  I never  was  there 
in  my  life!”  I had  never  been  so  disen- 
chanted in  all  my  days.  The  unfortunate  En- 
glishman withdrew  without  another  word, 
and  I and  my  friend  retired  disgusted.  I 
then,  for  the  first  time,  reluctantly  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  a man  may  be  a great 
author  without  being  a gentleman — a con- 
clusion whioh  I have  frequently  seen  veri- 
fied in  my  more  mature  years. 

Mr.  Seward  told  me  the  story  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  and,  as  he  related  it, 
it  was  strikingly  illustrative  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
unerring  and  rapid  perception  of  the  popu- 
lar will.  Months  before  it  was  issued  it 
was  the  subject  of  constant  discussion  at 
the  meetings  of  the  cabinet.  Day  after 
day  the  most  earnest  and  acrimonious  de- 
bates took  place  in  relation  to  the  proprie- 
ty or  impropriety  of  the  President  issuing 
such  a proclamation.  While  an  attentive 
listener  to  these  discussions  of  his  secre- 
taries, Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  take  an  active 
part  in  them.  So  much  was  this  the  case 
that  several  of  his  advisers  were  very  un- 
certain as  to  what  his  ultimate  determiua- 
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tion  upon  the  subject  would  be.  So  bit- 
ter did  the  controversy  grow  that  it  result- 
ed, after  a time,  not  only  in  a breach  of 
personal,  and  to  some  extent  even  official, 
relations  between  certain  of  the  cabinet  offi- 
cers, but  eventually  even  in  a prolonged  dis- 
continuance of  cabinet  meetings.  During 
the  interregnum  matters  which  had  been 
usually  discussed  and  disposed  of  at  such 
meetings  had  to  be  settled  by  interdepart- 
mental correspondence.  One  of  the  other 
secretaries,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  an- 
noying— I use  a mild  word — Mr.  Chase,  ad- 
dressed a very  important  official  communi- 
cation directly  to  me,  ignoring  the  head  of 
the  department.  This  condition  of  things 
lasted  until  one  day  Mr.  Seward  received  an 
autographic  letter  from  the  President  re- 
questing him  to  attend,  without  fail,  a meet- 
ing of  the  cabinet  which  he  proposed  to  hold 
on  the  morrow.  All  the  other  secretaries 
received  similar  letters,  and  not  one  of  them 
knew  or  entertained  any  confident  conject- 
ure about  the  particular  purpose  for  which 
they  were  called  together.  At  the  appoint- 
ed time  Mr.  Lincoln  waited  until  they  were 
all  assembled,  having  been  unusually  reti- 
cent to  the  first  comers.  He  then  addressed 
them  somewhat  os  follows:  “Gentlemen,  I 
have  asked  you  to  come  here  that  I may  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  to  you  a proclama- 
tion which  I am  about  to  issue.  Before, 
however,  proceeding  to  read  it,  I desire  to 
say  that  not  only  do  I not  invite  any  discus- 
sion about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
its  issue,  but  that  I am  unwilling  to  listen  to 
any.  My  miud  is  made  up.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  to  matters  of  form,  I wish  that  you 
all  make  any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to 
you.”  He  then  drew  from  his  pocket  a man- 
uscript, and  to  the  amazement  of  some,  if 
not  of  all  there  assembled,  proceeded  to  read 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  When  he 
had  finished,  for  a while  nobody  spoke.  Mr. 
Seward  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence, 
and  to  rocommend  a verbal  alteration.  Mr. 
Lincoln  adopted  it  without  a word  of  ob- 
jection. Other  gentlemen  suggested  farther 
changes.  Mr.  Lincoln  accepted  them  all 
without  discussion.  When  nobody  had  any 
more  suggestions  to  make,  the  meeting  broke 
up  and  the  ministers  soon  dispersed.  The 
next  day  the  emancipation  from  slavery  of 
fonr  millions  of  human  beings  in  the  United 
States  was  published  to  the  world!  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  waited  until  the  people  were 
ripe  for  it,  and  what  he  had  at  first  looked 
upon  as  inopportune,  he  had  at  last  consider- 
ed expedient  and  necessary. 


Mr.  Seward  told  me  that  soon  after  his 
first  election  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  he  had  occasion  to  make  a short 
journey  from  Albany  by  stage-coach.  The 
day  was  fine,  and  he  asked  the  driver’s  per- 
mission to  mount  the  box  and  occupy  a seat 


by  his  side.  This  favor  was  grumblingly 
granted  by  Jehu,  who  was  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  Governor’s  person.  Mr. 
Seward  endeavored  to  propitiate  him  by 
presenting  to  him  a choice  cigar;  the  ice 
soon  thawed,  and  they  entered  into  an  ear- 
nest conversation.  After  a while  the  coach- 
man turned  to  him  and  abruptly  asked  him 
who  he  was.  Mr.  Seward  replied  that  peo- 
ple called  him  the  Governor  of  New  York. 
This  was  met  by  his  companion  with  a laugh 
of  incredulity.  Mr.  Seward  then  said  that 
they  could  not  proceed  far  without  meeting 
somebody  who  knew  him  and  would  confirm 
his  statement.  Presently  they  came  up  to 
a person  on  foot  with  whom  Mr.  Seward  was 
acquainted,  and  he  requested  the  driver  to 
stop  the  coach.  Hailing  the  man  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  Mr.  Seward  told  him  that 
his  identity  had  been  questioned,  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  in  fact  the  Governor. 
“Certainly  not,”  was  the  unexpected  an- 
swer. “ Pray,  then,  who  is  ?”  asked  the  as- 
tonished statesman.  “ Why,  Thurlo w Weed, 
of  course,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard laughed  over  the  story  as  if  the  scene 
was  still  vividly  before  him. 


We  all  remember  the  movement  that  was 
made,  previous  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  second  nom- 
ination at  Baltimore,  to  bring  Mr.  Chase 
forward  as  a competing  candidate.  That 
Mr.  Chase  was  himself  in  no  wise  reluctant 
can  not  be  denied,  although  I know  that  he 
all  along  doubted  that  such  a movement 
had  any  chance  of  success.  In  those  days 
he  failed  to  appreciate  Mr.  Lincoln  at  his 
true  value,  as,  I think,  Mr.  Lincoln  failed  to 
appreciate  him.  Indeed,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  imagine  two  men  more  unlike, 
and  having  fewer  points  of  contact.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  at  least,  was  entirely  deficient  in 
what  the  phrenologists  call  reverence.  No 
man  who  ever  lived  conld  be  in  his  presence 
and  dominate  him,  as  the  French  express  it. 
There  is  a certain  sort  of  intellectual  at- 
mosphere different  from,  if  not  higher  than, 
that  in  which  he  moved,  and  he  troubled 
himself  very  little  about  it,  or  about  those 
who  dwelt  in  it.  At  any  rate,  he  instinct- 
ively conceded  nothing  of  superiority  to 
any  body,  and  often  failed  to  comprehend 
those  whose  mental  plane  was  different 
from  his  own.  Mr.  Chase  honestly  felt  his 
superiority  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  some  respects, 
and  conld  not  be  reconciled  to  his  undigni- 
fied manners  and  strange  ways.  While  the 
movement  to  bring  Mr.  Chase  forward  as  a 
Presidential  candidate  was  being  agitated,  a 
United  States  Senator,  who  actively  partici- 
pated in  it,  one  day  came  into  my  office  in  a 
towering  rage.  Striking  his  fist  upon  my 
desk,  he  said  to  me  that  he  considered  Chase 
the  --eat  (using  a very  strong  expletive) 
fool  in  the  world.  He  then  went  on  to  tell 
me  that  he  and  others  had  been  unsuccessful- 
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ly  laboring  with  the  Secretary  to  induce  him 
to  issue  a “ cotton  permit”  to  somebody  pre- 
cisely as  he  would  issue  one  to  any  respect- 
able person,  only  that  the  profits  were  to  be 
applied  in  the  interest  of  his  nomination  in- 
stead of  going  into  private  pockets.  There 
was  an  amount  of  principle  and  delicacy  in- 
volved in  Mr.  Chase’s  refusal  which  the  Sen- 
atorial mind  utterly  failed  to  appreciate. 

When  speaking  of  Mr.  Chase’s  Presiden- 
tial aspirations,  I am  reminded,  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln used  to  say,  of  a little  story.  When  I 
first  went  to  Washington  the  Secretary  oc- 
cupied for  his  office  a room  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Treasury  Building,  with  a beautiful 
outlook  down  the  Potomac.  Soon  after- 
ward it  was  proposed  that  he  should  remove 
# to  certain  elaborately  ornamented  and  ele- 
gantly furnished  rooms  on  the  west  side  of 
the  building,  which  had  been  arranged  for 
his  occupation  by  Mr.  Mullett,  the  architect 
of  the  department.  Mr.  Chase  had  consent- 
ed to  make  the  change,  but  after  the  new 
rooms  were  ready  he  delayed  removing. 
8everal  times  he  appointed  a day  to  do  so, 
hut  when  the  time  came  he  had  changed  his 
mind.  One  afternoon,  while  he  was  still 
hesitating,  I was  standing  with  him  at  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  largest  of  the  new 
rooms,  which  faced  the  Executive  Mansion. 
Turning  to  me,  he  asked  me  to  assign  one 
sufficient  reason  why  he  should  change  his 
quarters.  1 told  him  that  there  was  at  least 
one  obvious  advantage  in  the  exchange,  and 
that  was  that  if  he  should  come  to  these  of- 
fices he  would  be  able  to  always  keep  bis  eye 
vpo*  ike  White  House! 

Mr.  Chase  was  a man  of  an  extremely 
nervous  temperament,  and  he  would  some- 
times be  very  violent,  and  occasionally  even 
uigust,  while  swept  by  a gale  of  passion. 
On  one  occasion  Senator  Fessenden  came 
into  my  room  in  a terrible  rage,  occasioned 
by  a scolding  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Secretary.  Governor  Brough,  of  Ohio, 
visited  Washington  in  the  year  1864,  and 
being  an  experienced  railroad  man,  and  fa- 
miliar with  the  cost  of  transportation,  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Chase  the  fearful  extravagance 
of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  in  the 
West.  Mr.  Stanton,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, happened  to  come  into  the  Secretary’s 
room  shortly  after  the  Governor  had  left  it, 
when  he  received  such  a verbal  castigation 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chase  as  few  men  would 
have  ventured  to  inflict  upon  the  great  War 
Secretary.  What  was  more  remarkable,  how- 
ever, he  bore  it  with  great  meekness. . 

But  Mr.  Chase  was  always  just  after  the 
moment  of  anger  had  passed,  and  knew  how 
to  be  magnanimous. 


a sectarian  discussion  arose.  He  himself 
looked  very  grave,  and  made  no  observation 
until  all  the  others  bad  finished  what  they 
had  to  say.  Then,  with  a twinkle  of  the 
eye,  he  remarked  that  he  preferred  the  Epis- 
copalians to  every  other  sect,  because  they 
are  equally  indifferent  to  a man’s  religion 
and  his  politics. 

It  happened  that  at  one  time  a blockade- 
runner  going  out  of  Charleston  Harbor  was 
captured,  and  on  board  of  her  were  found 
certain  dispatches  from  the  Spanish  consul 
in  that  city  for  his  own  government.  These 
dispatches  were  very  improperly  opened  by 
the  captor,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  State 
Department  at  Washington.  Mr.  Seward, 
immediately  after  he  received  them,  sent  for 
the  Spanish  minister,  Mr.  Tassara,  and  with 
expressions  of  great  regret  that  the  envel- 
opes had  been  tampered  with,  offered,  him 
the  dispatches.  The  minister,  highly  indig- 
nant, declined  to  receive  them.  Then  Mr. 
Seward  proposed  to  forward  them  to  their 
destination  through  the  medium  of  our  own 
agents.  This  proposition  was  equally  un- 
acceptable, and  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
at  a loss  what  to  do.  He  shortly  afterward 
explained  the  difficulty  to  the  President, 
whom  it  reminded  of  a “little  story.” 
“ When  I lived  in  Indiana,”  he  said,  “ there 
resided  very  near  ns  an  old  negro  known  as 
* Uncle  Josh.’  He  was  a very  pious  darky, 
but  was  so  infirm  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  go  to  the  neighboring  school-house 
to  listen  to  any  itinerant  preacher  who 
might  happen  to  discourse  there  on  a Sun- 
day. However,  in  order  to  make  up  as  far 
as  possible  for  his  own  inability  to  attend, 
he  always  compelled  his  grandchildren  to 
go ; and  they  were  required  not  only  to  rec- 
ollect the  text,  bat  also  to  be  able  to  give 
the  old  man  some  account  of  the  sermon. 
On  one  occasion  a Methodist  came  and 
preacbed.  He  told  the  congregation  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  people  in  this 
world,  Methodists  and  Baptists;  that  the 
Methodists  followed  a road  that  led  to  heav- 
en, and  the  Baptists  one  that  led  to  hell. 
The  next  Sunday  there  presented  himself  a 
hard-shell  Baptist  who  had  heard  about  the 
sermon  of  his  Methodist  brother.  He  told 
bis  auditors  that  it  'was  true  that  there  were 
two  kinds  of  people  in  the  world,  Method- 
ists and  Baptists,  and  that  they  followed 
different  roads ; but  that  it  was  the  Baptist 
road  that  led  to  heaven,  and  the  Methodist 
road  that  led  to  hell.  When  old  Uncle  Josh 
heard  this  he  scratched  his  wool,  and  said : 
1 Each  one  says  that  there  are  only  two 
roads,  and  that  his  own  leads  to  heaven, 
and  the  other  to  helL  Well,  this  old  nigger 
will  go  across  lots !’  Seward,  you  will  have 
to  go  across  lots!” 


I was  once  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  company  when 
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TOWARD  the  close  of  a hot  July  after- 
noon, in  the  year  1778,  a weary-looking 
pedestrian  entered  the  little  village  of  Dart- 
mouth. Simple  and  poor  as  was  his  appear- 
ance, an  indescribable  air  of  good-breeding 
prevented  his  being  ranked  with  the  ordina- 
ry class  of  tramps . 

“ Surely  a safe  retreat,"  murmured  the 
man. 

While  he  spoke  his  melancholy  dark  eyes 
lighted  up  with  a momentary  expression  of 
relief,  as  he  glanced  rapidly  from  one  to  an- 
other of  the  farm-houses  and  log-huts  scat- 
tered irregularly  over  the  fertile  interval. 

“ But  there  yet  remains  a doubt,”  he  add- 
ed, reflectively.  “ Perhaps  no  one  will  wish 
to  employ  me.  Well,  I can  but  try,”  he  said, 
with  that  transient  energy  which  is  bora  of 
desperation. 

Accordingly  he  knocked  loudly  at  the  door 
of  the  first  house  which  he  approached.  A 
middle-aged  woman  answered  his  knock. 
The  traveler  bowed  with  that  deference 
which  a true  man  of  the  world  invariably 
shows  to  strangers,  and  then  said,  abruptly 
and  mechanically,  as  if  the  confession  hum- 
bled him  and  he  made  it  in  Bpite  of  himself, 
“ I am  looking  for  work.” 

“ Come  in,”  said  the  woman.  “ Husband 
has  just  come  in  from  the  field ; maybe  he 
can  direct  you.” 

She  offered  him  a chair,  and  went  to  call 
her  husband.  Presently  there  was  a sound 
of  footsteps,  and  an  athletic  sunburned  man, 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  stood  on  the  threshold. 

“ Lookin'  for  work,  stranger!”  asked  the 
farmer,  os  his  keen  black  eyes  rapidly  noted 
the  delicate  proportions  of  the  traveler. 

“ Yes,”  answered  the  young  man. 

“ Well,  I'd  hire  you  myself,”  said  the  farm- 
er, in  a kindly  way,  “ but  I’m  a poor  man 
and  a new  settler,  as  you  see  by  my  house. 
Stranger  in  these  parts  9” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Henry,  in  a dejected  man- 
ner, rising  to  go. 

“ Where  might  you  be  from  t”  queried  the 
man,  with  that  insatiable  curiosity  which 
has  always  been  a characteristic  of  the  rus- 
tic New  Englander. 

“Boston,”  answered  Henry,  naming  the 
first  place  that  occurred  to  him. 

“ Came  on  foot  all  the  way  !” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well,  come  out  and  have  a bit  of  brown- 
bread  and  bacon,”  said  the  man,  suddenly 
recollecting  that  in  all  probability  his  guest 
was  hungry. 

“ You  are  very  kind,”  replied  the  young 
man,  moving  toward  the  door,  “ but  my  time 
is  precious,  as  I wish,  if  possible,  to  find 
work  before  dark.” 

“ Well,  if  you  must  go,  friend,  perhaps  I 
could  direct  you  to  a place.  I heard  to-day 


that  two  of  Colonel  Hart’s  men  had  ’listed. 
He’s  one  of  the  richest  men  in  these  parts, 
and,  as  help’s  scarce,  I shouldn’t  wonder  if 
you  could  get  work  down  there — as  much  as 
you’ll  be  able  to  do,  anyhow.  You  don’t 
look  used  to  roughin’  it,  stranger.” 

As  he  said  this  he  glanced  at  the  delicate 
hands  of  the  traveler. 

“ I am  slender,  it  is  true,”  replied  Henry, 
apologetically,  “and  my  work  of  late  has 
been  brain-work,”  he  added,  with  a some- 
what sarcastic  smile ; “ but  that  little  fact 
will  enable  me  to  labor  with  all  the  more 
gusto.  Can  you  direct  me  to  Colonel  Hart’s 
house  t” 

“ Keep  right  on  in  this  path  till  you  come 
to  another  that  crosses  it,  then  turn  to  your 
right.  It  is  the  first  frame  house.” 

Henry  thanked  the  farmer  for  his  informa- 
tion, and  bade  him  good-evening.  He  pro- 
ceeded down  the  primitive  road,  which  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a wide  grassy 
path  with  two  deep  ruts.  The  only  vehi- 
cles which  ever  traversed  these  paths  were 
clumsy  carts  drawn  by  oxen.  The  luxury 
of  driving  was  unknown  among  these  simple 
and  hardy  settlers.  Long  journeys  were  per- 
formed on  horseback.  The  path  wound  part- 
ly through  the  woods,  and  partly  through 
clearings.  It  was  nearly  sunset  when  he 
reached  Colonel  Hart’s  house.  It  stood  on 
rising  ground,  and  faced  the  west.  In  spite 
of  the  anxiety  which  he  felt,  Henry  paused 
a moment  before  knocking,  in  order  to  glance 
at  the  almost  unrivaled  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. 

In  the  southeast  the  Crystal  Hills  rose 
bold,  dark,  and  near ; in  the  southwest  the 
blue  and  more  distant  Franconia  Mountains 
appeared;  in  the  west  lay  the  faint  and 
wavering  outline  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
The  great  wildernoss  which  stretched  from 
mountain  wall  to  mountain  wall  was  al- 
most unbroken.  Here  and  there,  in  some 
meadow  clearing,  the  river  gleamed ; here 
and  there  also  from  widely  scattered  chim- 
neys rose  the  smoke  of  evening  fires,  T^Jie 
setting  sun  threw  its  long  beams  aslant  over 
the  forests,  and  burnished  the  tops  of  the 
tall  pines. 

Henry  had  seen  many  landscapes,  but  this 
seemed  to  wear  a charm  unknown  to  others. 
The  little  settlement,  so  far  removed  from 
any  great  centre  of  civilisation,  appeared  to 
him  to-night  like  a precious  haven  to  a long- 
tossed  mariner. 

After  a moment’s  hesitation  he  turned  and 
knocked.  A young  girl  in  a dress  of  blue 
homespun  came  to  the  door.  As  she  is  my 
heroine,  let  me  give  you  her  picture. 

She  was  of  medium  height,  and  rather 
slender.  Her  hair  was  chestnut-brown ; her 
eyes  large,  and  of  that  peouliar  gray  which 
tenderness  changes  to  blue,  and  anger  to 
I black.  Her  forehead  was  low  and  broad ; 

I her  eyebrows  arched ; her  nose  straight  and 
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long;  her  mouth  firm  and  sensitive;  her 
chin  short,  curved,  and  decided.  The  face 
was  not  a showy  one,  but  it  possessed  strong 
individuality  aud  character. 

Henry  was  in  the  habit  of  studying  faces, 
and  as  there  was  much  in  this  one,  he  for- 
got his  errand  and  was  silent.  The  young 
girl  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“ Good-evening,  8ir.” 

“ Good-evening,”  replied  Henry,  remark- 
ing that  her  voice  was  refined.  “ Colonel 
Hart’s  daughter,  I presume  f”  t 

“No,”  replied  the  girl,  with  simple  dig- 
nity ; “ I am  Nancy,  one  of  the  help.” 

“ Ah !”  he  said.  “ Can  I see  Colonel  Hart  f ” 

“ Yes,”  said  Nancy.  “ Come  in.” 

Henry  went  in,  and  the  young  girl  disap- 
peared, saying  she  would  speak  to  the  col- 
onel. Directly  a tall,  broad-shouldered,  grave 
man  entered  the  room.  Henry  began  to  be- 
lieve that  all  these  sturdy  settlers  were  gi- 
gantic, in  common  with  the  trees  of  the  re- 
gion. 

“Good-evening,  friend,”  said  the  colonel, 
looking  at  him  somewhat  sharply.  “Can 
1 be  of  any  service  to  you  f” 

“ You  can,  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  work. 
I am  very  much  in  need  of  it,  and  have  come 
on  foot  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  find  it.” 

“ What  are  you  able  to  do  V9 

“ I do  not  know  how  to  do  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  farm- work ; but  I am  not  slow, 
Sir ; 1 think  I should  soon  learn.” 

“ Why  do  you  come  so  far  for  simple  farm- 
work  f Methinks  you  could  have  found 
that  in  Massachusetts.  If  I hear  aright,  the 
men  there  go  to  the  war,  and  leave  farming 
to  the  women.” 

Henry,  with  his  quick  insight,  saw  the 
sort  of  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and 
as  he  was  one  who  planned  and  executed 
with  equal  rapidity,  he  replied,  almost  in- 
stantly, 

“ 8ir,  I have  fled  from  the  devil.  If  I can 
find  work  in  these  woods,  I am  saved ; if  not, 
I am  lost.” 

“ What  is  your  name  f” 

“ Henry — Lorrimer.” 

“ Well,  Mr.  Lorrimer,  yon  speak  in  riddles. 
There  is  no  place  too  secluded  for  the  de- 
stroyer of  souls.” 

“We  are  not  equally  tempted  in  all 
places,”  was  t he  only  explanation  that  Hen- 
ry vouchsafed.  “ Colonel  Hart,  you  are  liv- 
ing in  a country  which  is  fighting  for  its 
independence.  Yon  believe  all  men  to  be 
brothers.  Give  me  the  help  of  a brother. 
You  do  not  look  like  a roan  who  would  re- 
fuse aid  to  a fellow-creature  who  stood  in 
sore  need  of  aid.” 

“Friend  Lorrimer,  it  is  necessary  in  these 
times  to  be  cautious.  A man  can  never  be 
quite  sure  whether  he  is  harboring  friend  or 
foe.  There  appears  to  be  some  mystery  con- 
nected with  your  past  life  which  yon  do  not 
choose  to  disclose.  Very  well.  I will  not  be 


too  inquisitive.  Give  me  your  word  of  hon- 
or that  yon  are  what  yon  appear  to  be — an 
honest  man  trying  to  do  the  will  of  God — 
and  I will  ask  no  more  questions.” 

“ Colonel  Hart,  I give  you  my  word  of 
honor  that  I came  into  these  woods  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  breaking  off  from 
my  past  life.  I am  poor,  and  mast  work  in 
order  to  live.  If  you  give  me  work,  you 
shall  not  repent  it.” 

“ Very  well,  I will  hire  you  as  long  as  you 
give  satisfaction.  We  have  supped.  You, 
of  course,  have  not.  Come  into  the  kitchen, 
and  Nancy  shall  set  yon  some.” 

Henry  arose  and  followed  the  colonel. 
The  kitchen  was  a large,  low-ceiled  room, 
with  narrow  windows  and  an  immense  fire- 
place. A few  embers  were  smouldering  on 
the  hearth.  Nancy  was  putting  the  room 
to  rights,  for  supper  was  just  over. 

“Nancy,  get  this  young  man  something 
to  eat,”  ordered  the  colonel.  “ He  has  not 
been  to  supper.” 

The  girl  went  into  a large  closet,  and  pres- 
ently appeared  with  the  cold  remnants  of 
the  meal — some  boiled  ham  and  roast  veni- 
son, with  a part  of  a loaf  of  brown-bread 
and  a large  pitcher  of  milk. 

Henry  sat  down  to  this  coarse  and  simple 
fare,  sincerely  believing  that  he  conld  de- 
vour the  whole  of  it.  He  had  fasted  since 
daybreak,  and  for  a few  moments  it  tasked 
all  his  power  of  self-control  not  to  appear 
voracious.  When  hunger  and  thirst  were 
satisfied  he  arose  from  the  table.  It  was 
nearly  eight  o’clock.  The  long  summer  twi- 
light was  fast  drawing  to  a close.  The  col- 
onel had  gone  out  to  the  porch.  Henry 
sat  quietly  in  a corner  by  the  window,  and 
watched  Nancy  as  she  moved  hither  and 
thither,  carefully  putting  away  the  rem- 
nants of  the  meal,  packing  the  dishes  into  a 
tray,  and  sweeping  up  imaginary  ashes  on 
the  hearth.  There  was  something  pleasant 
in  idly  following  her  with  his  eyes  as  he  sat 
hero  at  his  journey’s  end,  with  hunger  and 
thirst  satisfied.  There  was  only  a faint  half- 
light  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Deep  shad- 
ows lurked  in  the  corners.  Nancy  sat  down 
directly  after  every  thing  was  tidy,  and  took 
up  some  knitting- work.  Presently  the  tall 
clock  in  the  comer  struck  eight  in  slow, 
measured  tones.  The  last  Btroke  had  hard- 
ly ceased  vibrating  before  the  colonel  enter- 
ed the  kitchen,  followed  by  two  farm-labor- 
ers. At  the  same  time  a middle-aged  wom- 
an— Mrs.  Miller,  the  colonel’s  housekeeper — 
entered  by  an  other . door.  She  bore  in  her 
band  a brass  candlestick  in  which  was  a 
lighted  tallow  “ dip.”  She  set  it  down  upon 
a table  which  stood  between  the  windows. 
The  colonel  seated  himself  at  the  table,  the 
men  and  the  housekeeper  near  him.  Nancy 
laid  down  her  work  and  approached  the  oth- 
ers, making  a sign  to  Henry  to  do  the  same. 
Then  the  colonel  opened  the  large  leather* 
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bound  Bible,  and  read  tbe  Fifty-first  Psalm. 
Henry  listened  attentively  to  that  prayer  of 
contrition,  which  seemed  to  come  home  to 
himself  with  such  startling  appropriateness. 
After  the  reading  the  colonel  stood  up,  and 
all  followed  his  example.  Then  followed  a 
prayer  such  as  those  forest-bound  and  dan- 
ger-beset men  were  alone  capable  of  offer- 
ing. When  the  evening  devotions  were  con- 
cluded the  two  laborers  said  a gruff  good- 
night, and  went  out  of  the  room.  Nancy 
also  disappeared,  and  Mrs.  Miller  told  Hen- 
ry she  would  show  him  the  way  to  his  room. 
Before  nine  o’clock  silence  and  sleep  reign- 
ed over  the  household.  The  fact  that  it 
was  a hot  midsummer  night,  and  that  he 
was  reposing  upon  a feather-bed,  did  not 
prevent  our  tired  hero  from  sleeping  sound- 
ly until  daybreak.  The  household  were  al- 
ready astir.  He  sprang  out  of  bed  with  a 
light  heart,  and  dressed  himself.  Yester- 
day’s anxieties  were  a thing  of  the  past. 
This  was  home . 

II. 

Not  to  weary  my  readers  with  too  many 
details,  I will  merely  say  that  Henry  was 
employed  sometimes  about  the  house  and 
sometimes  at  out-of-door  labor.  He  was  apt 
to  overexert  himself  in  the  latter,  for  he 
had  a frame  almost  as  frail  as  a woman’s, 
and  it  was  evident  to  the  colonel,  who  was 
a keen  observer,  that  he  had  been  delicately 
nurtured.  He  became  invaluable  to  Mrs. 
Miller,  who  was  apt  to  fancy  that  the  world 
and  all  that  in  it  is  was  created  for  the  es- 
pecial glory  and  convenience  of  housekeep- 
ing. Thus  Nancy,  one  of  the  help,  and 
Henry,  one  of  the  help,  were  thrown  much 
in  each  other’s  society.  It  happened  one 
day  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  hay  cut, 
and  that  it  looked  like  showers.  It  was  of 
course  necessary  that  it  should  be  got  un- 
der cover  before  it  rained.  Henry’s  services 
were  required  in  the  field  that  day.  The  im- 
mediate consequence  was  that  he  blistered 
his  hands ; the  remote  results  of  those  blis- 
tered bands  none  could  foresee.  He  endured 
the  pain  they  caused  him  with  a smile  on 
his  lips.  The  clouds  which  the  colonel  had 
feared  would  bring  rain  passed  off  to  the 
east,  and  pleasant  weather  continued. 

“ Henry,”  said  Mrs.  Miller,  early  the  next 
forenoon,  “ Tom  says  the  raspberries  is  as- 
tonishin’  thick  down  back  of  the  rye  field, 
and  so  ripe  that  the  first  breeze  or  shower 
will  shake  ’em  all  off.  It  would  be  a pity  to 
have  ’em  wasted,  for,  goodness  knows,  it’s 
little  enough  I can  do  in  the  way  of  pre- 
serves. Now  if  you  and  Nancy  go  down 
there  and  pick  ’em  this  morning,  there’ll  be 
plenty  of  time  to  preserve  ’em  all  before 
night.” 

Neither  Henry  nor  Nancy  was  averse  to 
this  plan,  and,  equipped  with  a tin  pail  and 
cup  apiece,  they  set  off.  After  fifteen  min- 


utes’ rapid  walk  through  the  fields,  skirting 
along  near  the  rude  walk  which  divided 
them,  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  a high,  son- 
ny hill. 

“ They  are  down  there,”  said  Nanoy,  point- 
ing. 

The  hill  made  an  abrupt  descent  toward 
a narrow  belt  of  woodland.  The  land  had 
been  plowed  some  years  previously,  and  its 
narrow,  uneven  surface  was  covered  with  a 
growth  of  wild  red  raspberry  bushes.  It 
was  still  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  dew 
sparkled  among  the  light  green  leaves  and 
fragrant  scarlet  fruit.  The  wood  threw  its 
long  shadow  across  the  bushes,  and  from 
out  its  cool  dark  green  depths  came  an  occa- 
sional brief  bird-song.  They  laughed  and 
talked  at  first  on  commonplace  subjects, 
and  meantime  filled  their  cups.  The  pails 
had  been  deposited  on  a large  fiat  stone, 
near  which  Nancy  happened  to  be  standing 
when  Henry  came  to  empty  his  cup. 

“ That’s  stinted  measure,  Henry.  I heap 
my  cup  before  emptying,”  expostulated  Nan- 
cy, laughingly,  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  looked 
down  at  the  cup,  and  from  the  cup  to  the 
hand  which  held  it. 

The  palm  was  exposed,  and  she  saw  that 
it  was  inflamed  and  swollen. 

“ Are  you  poisoned  T”  she  asked. 

“ Poisoned !”  echoed  Henry,  in  surprise. 

“Yes.  What  is  the  matter  with  your 
handf' 

“They  are  both  alike,”  he  said,  laughing 
and  holding  them  toward  her.  “ Only  blis- 
tered. I did  it  yesterday  with  the  scythe.” 

“ Yon  must  have  tender  hands  if  one  day’s 
mowing  will  do  that.  Why,  tbe  palms  of  the 
other  men  are  like  horn !” 

“ Their  palms  have  had  time  to  harden,  mine 
have  not,”  said  Henry,  quietly.  They  were 
standing  quite  near  each  other.  Henry's 
head  was  a little  below  the  level  of  Nancy's, 
for,  although  he  was  somewhat  the  taller, 
the  ground  was  unequal.  As  he  made  this 
last  remark  he  looked  up  at  her.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  his  position  that  caused  it,  but 
she  fancied  that  his  dark  eyes  had  an  appeal- 
ing expression.  An  impulse  of  intense  com- 
passion filled  heT  eyes  with  tears. 

“Here  is  a situation!”  thought  Henry. 
“ What  shall  I do  f I am  a gentleman  in 
disguise,  and  this  poor  servant-girl  fancies, 
doubtless,  that  we  are  equals. — Don’t  take 
it  so  much  to  heart,”  he  said,  gently.  “ So 
slight  a hurt  should  pass  unnoticed  by  one 
brought  up  where  hardships  are  common.” 

“ I was  not  brought  up  here,  Henry,  and 
have  not  lived  here  quite  three  years.  I was 
as  tenderly  reared  as  yourself,  perhaps.  Be- 
fore the  war  we  were  well  off.  The  English 
burned  our  house,  my  father  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  my  mother 
died  two  months  afterward  of  grief.  That 
left  me  alone  in  the  world.  We  had  been  in 
I this  country  but  a short  time,  and  I had  but 
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a few  Mends.  Colonel  Hart  heard  of  me, 
and  wished  to  adopt  me.  1 was  too  proud 
to  accept  charity,  but  at  last  decided  to  come 
home  with  him  in  the  capacity  of  servant. 
I earn  all  that  1 have,”  she  concluded,  with 
quiet  pride. 

“ Are  you  from  England  f”  inquired  Henry. 

44  Yes,  from  Devonshire.” 

“ And  I also,”  he  said.  “ That  fact  should 
make  us  warm  friends ;”  and  he  held  out  his 
hand. 

They  clasped  each  other’s  hands;  they 
looked  in  each  other’s  eyes.  In  each  heart 
thoughts  of  the  past  blended  with  thoughts 
of  the  present. 

u You  have  told  me  your  story — let  me  tell 
you  mine,”  said  Henry.  44  It  is  in  confidence. 
My  home,  like  yours,  was  in  Devon — beauti- 
ful Devon !”  he  said,  with  a tender  and  wist- 
ful expression  in  his  eyes.  44  My  father  was 
French ; my  mother,  an  English  lady  of  birth 
and  fortune.  She  married  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  her  family.  She  was  passion- 
ately in  love  with  my  father  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  but  soon  found  that  it  was 
her  money  which  had  attracted  him.  Eight 
years  after  she  was  married  she  died  of  con- 
sumption. I was  seven  years  old  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  and  remember  her  distinctly. 
She  was  one  of  the  loveliest  women  who  ever 
lived  and  suffered.  My  father  was  a man  of 
brilliant  exterior,  bat  thoroughly  selfish,  as 
I have  noticed  that  brilliant  people  are  apt 
to  be.  He  had  managed  to  get  control  of  all 
my  mother’s  property  before  her  death.  Be- 
fore I was  ten  years  old  he  had  squandered 
tbs  whole  of  it.  A great  portion  went  to  pay 
debts  of  honor.  As  a finale  to  the  glorious 
career  he  had  run  in  England,  he  fled  from 
the  country  to  avoid  imprisonment  for  debt. 
Well,  a rich  uncle  took  pity  on  my  miserable 
condition,  for  I was  practically  an  orphan 
and  homeless,  and  adopted  me.  I was  too 
young,  inexperienced,  and  helpless  to  have 
any  delicate  scruples  in  regard  to  accepting 
his  kindness.  I did  what  any  other  child 
would  have  done  in  my  place — accepted  his 
generosity  thoughtlessly,  and  made  myself  at 
home.  I had  the  best  of  teachere,  and  in  due 
time  was  sent  to  Eton.  But  I was  no  book- 
worm. There  was  untamable  blood  in  my 
veins,  and  I caused  tutors  and  professors  any 
amountof  trouble.  Sometimes  my  aunt,  who 
was  my  mother’s  own  sister,  and  much  like 
her,  talked  to  me  of  my  mother,  and  begged 
me,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  1 bore  her  mem- 
ory, to  do  better.  These  entreaties  were  nev- 
er without  effect,  but  that  effect,  alas!  was 
transient.  Once  out  of  reach  of  my  aunt’s 
voice,  my  long-dead  mother  was  only  a dim 
shape  in  the  background.  Well,  the  restraint 
of  school  finally  became  insupportable.  My 
uncle  provided  me  liberally  with  pocket- 
money,  and  one  day,  after  receiving  my  quar- 
ter's allowance,  I stole  quietly  away  to  Do- 
ver. Here  I embarked  on  board  a small  ves- 


sel bound  for  Calais.  From  Calais  I went 
to  Paris,  where,  for  a few  days,  I lived  like  a 
prince.  But  in  Paris  one  soon  comes  to  the 
bottom  of  his  purse.  As  miue  grew  light  I 
began  to  repent  of  my  folly,  and  made  up 
my  mind  to  return  to  Calais,  and  from  there 
home.  My  resolution  held  out  until  1 got  to 
Calais.  W andering  about  the  docks  one  day, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  I fell  iu 
with  the  captain  of  an  American  vessel  bound 
for  New  York.  I had  a great  dread  of  re- 
turning home,  for  my  uncle  was  a stem  man, 
and  had  threatened  to  disown  me  for  the 
next  breach  of  good  conduct.  As  well  be 
killed  for  an  old  sheep  as  a lamb,  I argued, 
and,  acting  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I 
made  a bargain  with  the  captain.  I believe 
the  devil  helped  me,  for  every  thing  seemed 
to  favor  my  mad  scheme.  One  of  the  crew 
had  deserted,  and  the  captain  could  find  no 
one  to  take  his  place.  I told  him  I was  his 
man  if  he  would  pay  me  good  wages.  He 
agreed  without  asking  any  questions.  Well, 
I had  never  been  to  sea  before,  and  we  bad 
a rough  voyage.  A poor  hand  I made,  for  I 
was  sick  during  half  the  voyage,  and  the 
other  half  I was  learning  the  ropes.  I re- 
pented bitterly  of  my  folly  long  before  the 
voyage  was  ended,  but  repented  too  late. 
Upon  arriving  in  New  York  I wrote  to  my 
uncle,  telling  him  what  I had  done,  and  ask- 
ing him  if  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  promise 
better  behavior  and  return.  He  replied,  very 
promptly,  that  it  would  not.  At  the  same 
time — owing  entirely,  I believe,  to  my  dear 
aunt — he  sent  me  three  hundred  pounds,  and 
told  me  it  was  the  last  I might  expect  from 
him,  and  bade  me  go  to  work.  In  conclusion 
he  remarked,  consolingly,  1 1 have  no  idea 
that  you  will  follow  my  advice.  The  vile 
French  blood  you  inherit  from  your  father 
will  probably  be  your  ruin.’  I was  a boy  of 
twenty,  alone  in  a strange  land,  where  not 
one  face  was  familiar  to  me.  I had  seen 
something  of  society,  for  my  aunt  was  a wom- 
an of  social  tastes,  and  moved  in  high  circles. 

I had  foresight  enough  not  to  feel  too  rich 
with  my  three  hundred  pounds,  and  in  the 
course  of  a day  or  two  endeavored  to  find  a 
place  as  tutor  iu  some  private  house.  Fami- 
lies who  were  wealthy  enough  to  indulge  in 
such  a luxury  were  also  particular  to  de- 
mand letters  of  introduction,  or,  at  least,  cre- 
dentials of  qualification  and  respectability 
of  some  sort.  Of  course  I was  prepared  with 
neither  of  these,  and  that  plan  fell  through. 
The  thought  of  enlisting  in  the  British  army 
occurred  to  me,  but  I have  an  unconquerable 
distaste  for  arms.  The  strict  discipline  of 
that  profession  has  no  charm  for  one  of  my 
make.  While  casting  about  for  some  other 
occupation,  I made  the  acquaintance  of  some 
gay  young  English  officers.  They  gave  wine 
suppers  and  invited  me.  I accepted,  and  re- 
turned the  compliment.  This  made  a deep 
hole  in  my  three  hundred  pounds.  Cards 
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were  invariably  produced  at  these  suppers. 
At  first  I stoutly  declined  to  join  in  the  games. 
I had  sufficient  self-knowledge  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  * vile  French  blood’  of  which 
my  uncle  had  spoken  would  lead  me  into 
difficulties  if  I touched  cards.  I fancied 
there  was  no  danger  in  looking  on,  and  that 
I had  sufficient  self-control  to  refrain  from 
what,  if  once  touched,  might  lead  me  to  a 
worse  fate  than  that  of  my  father.  I did 
not  know  myself  as  well  as  I supposed.  I 
can  not  describe  to  you  the  intense  fascina- 
tion the  game  possessed  for  me  as  a mere 
looker-on.  To  see  those  elegant,  impertur- 
bable young  men  toying  with  bits  of  paste- 
board, which  held  sure  gain  or  sure  loss, 
made  my  blood  boil  with  excitement.  As  I 
watched  them  my  resolution  not  to  play  grew 
weaker  and  weaker.  At  last  one  night,  after 
having  been  looking  in  vain  all  day  for  em- 
ployment suitable  for  a gentleman,  I yielded 
to  the  irresistible  fascination  of  that  which 
had  lnred  my  father  on  to  destruction.  If 
my  father  had  been  an  upright,  strong  man, 
and  not  a weak  gambler,  who  knows  what 
position  of  honor  I might  not  be  filling  at 
this  moment!  Surely  I was  all  the  weaker 
for  his  weakness.  And  if  my  mother — who, 
God  knows,  reaped  in  bitter  angnish  the  re- 
ward of  her  infatuation  for  my  father — had 
given  me  a father  of  sound  principles,  instead 
of  one  who  possessed  only  a winning  pres- 
ence and  brilliant  accomplishments — Ah, 
well ! what  is  the  use  of  vain  regrets  T After 
I had  once  yielded,  Nancy,  I gambled  as  if 
life  itself  hung  on  play.  Sometimes  I lost, 
sometimes  I gained.  At  last  one  night  I 
did  what  so  many  thousands  have  done  be- 
fore and  since,  staked  all  on  one  throw,  and — 
lost!  I had  been  playing  with  a man  who 
had  pretended  great  admiration  for  me.  As 
ho  swept  my  last  sovereign  away  from  me 
he  turned  to  his  brother  officers  with  a tri- 
umphant smile.  I was  excited  with  wine  and 
play,  and  in  desperation  at  my  loss.  This 
taunting  smile  was  the  last  drop  in  an  al- 
ready full  cup.  It  fairly  maddened  me.  I 
seized  an  old-fashioned  stiletto  which  I had 
bought  in  Paris  because  it  was  pretty,  and 
which  I wore  concealed  about  my  person, 
and  made  a thrust  at  him.  Fortunately  one 
of  the  gentlemen  standing  near  perceived 
my  intention  in  time  to  seize  my  arm  and 
thus  frustrate  my  design.  They  hurried  me 
away  in  one  direction  and  him  in  another. 
Although  at  that  moment  I could  have  mur- 
dered them  for  what  I called  their  interfer- 
ence, I thanked  them  the  next  morning,  with 
all  my  heart,  for  their  true  kindness.  When 
I awoke  the  next  morning,  after  a heavy 
sleep,  I do  not  think  there  was  a more  un- 
happy wretch  in  all  New  York.  My  head 
ached  fearfully,  and  I was  destitute  and 
friendless  in  a city  where  I could  find  noth- 
ing to  do.  About  noon  the  woman  who  kept 
the  house  came  to  iuqnire  if  I was  sick. 


“ * No/  I said, 1 1 am  not  sick,  but  growing 
desperate.’ 

“ I did  not  mean  to  tell  a falsehood,  but  I 
was  too  wretched  in  mind  to  know  that  my 
body  was  burning  with  fever,  that  my  lips 
were  parched,  and  my  eyes  glassy. 

“ 1 1 think  I shall  leave  here  to-night,  Mrs. 
Harding/  I said.  i I paid  you  yesterday, 
and  shall  go  away  owing  yon  one  day’s 
board.  I ask  that  of  you  for  charity’s  sake, 
for  I am  penuiless.’ 

“ 1 You  shall  uot  go  while  you  are  sick,  my 
poor  boy/  said  the  kind-hearted  old  creat- 
ure. ‘ I am  a poor  woman,  but  you  shall 
stay  for  nothing  until  you  are  well  enough 
to  take  care  of  yourself.’ 

u Night  came,  and,  contrary  to  her  wishes, 
I left  the  house  and  wandered  up  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  for  a mile  or  two  above  the 
city.  The  night  was  mild,  for  it  was  the 
last  of  June.  I had  sold  all  my  clothes  ex- 
cept the  ones  I had  on.  I wore  my  overcoat 
in  preference  to  carrying  it,  and  had  some 
biscuits  in  one  of  the  pockets  which  Mrs. 
Harding  had  insisted  upon  my  taking.  I 
left  the  poor  woman  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
for  I think  she  liked  me  in  spite  of  ray  irreg- 
ular habits  and  ill  lack.  Well,  I walked 
until  I was  tired,  and  then  threw  myself 
down  on  the  bank.  I inherit  from  my 
mother  a passionate  love  of  nature.  The 
last  faint  gleams  of  twilight  had  faded  out 
of  the  west.  The  great  white  stars  shone  in 
the  soft  summer  sky,  and  made  long  tremu- 
lous reflections  in  the  river.  The  noise  of 
the  town  by  daylight  was  succeeded  by  the 
sweet  bush  of  the  country  by  night.  The 
silence  and  beauty  around  me  seemed  to 
whisper  to  my  unhappy  heart  of  a peace 
that  might  be  mine  if  I conld  live  always  in 
such  seclusion.  Last  night  had  revealed  to 
me  my  true  self,  and  I shivered  as  I thought 
how  near  I had  come  to  staining  my  hand 
with  blood.  Only  the  quick  hand  of  a friend 
between  me  and  that  which  would  have 
mode  me  a murderer!  I did  not  curse  my 
father  that  night,  but  I did  curse  my  horri- 
ble passions,  the  only  inheritance  which  he 
had  bequeathed  to  me. 

“ 1 1 will  not  go  back  to  the  city/  I said ; 
and  I set  my  teeth  as  I said  it.  I sat  there 
a while  longer,  trying  to  forget  how  wretch- 
ed I was,  and  thinking  of  Devon  and  my 
dead  mother.  I do  not  know  whether  it 
was  unmanly,  but  the  thought  of  her  brought 
the  tears  to  my  eyes,  and  almost  before  I 
knew  it  I was  sobbing  as  if  my  heart  would 
break.  She  had  been  dead  fourteen  years, 
but  I do  not  think  in  all  that  time  I had 
grieved  for  her  loss  as  I did  that  uight.  I 
cried  until  I was  thoroughly  exhausted.  I 
think  this  outburst  relieved  me,  for  after  I 
became  calm  I was  able  to  lay  some  rude 
plans  for  the  future.  I had  been  desperate- 
ly wicked  the  night  before ; to-night  I was 
sincerely  repentant.  Sometimes,  Nancy,  it 
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seems  as  if  I mast  be  two  entirely  different 
persons.  My  mother  was  a very  good 
woman ; my  father,  in  a weak  way,  a very 
bad  man.  1 inherit  qualities  from  both  par- 
ents which  make  my  inner  life  a perpetual 
warfare.  After  an  hour  or  two  I arose  from 
the  grass,  and  turned  my  back  resolutely 
upon  the  city.  I was  upon  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  and,  taking  a northeast- 
erly direction,  I walked  until  daylight,  nib- 
bling occasionally  at  my  biscuits  to  keep  up 
my  strength.  At  sunrise  1 found  myself  in 
a Massachusetts  village,  when  I begged  per- 
mission to  rest  for  a few  hours  on  the  hay  in 
a barn.  In  this  way  I kept  on  through 
Massachusetts,  sometimes  begging  for  food, 
sometimes  paying  for  it  in  work,  always 
thinking  that  at  the  next  small  village  I 
would  remain  if  I could  find  any  thing, 
no  matter  what,  to  do.  Bat  always  when 
the  village  was  reached  it  had  some  draw- 
back. It  was  too  large ; I did  not  like  the 
looks  of  the  people  ; or,  as  happened  often- 
est,  I could  not  get  work  ; or  it  was  not  far 
enough  removed  from  opportunities  for  grat- 
ifying my  peculiar  passion.  In  this  way  I 
crossed  Massachusetts,  and  have  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  this  State.  When 
I stood  that  night,  two  weeks  ago,  before  the 
door  of  the  colonel’s  house,  I can  not  tell  yon 
what  a strange  sense  of  protection  came 
over  me.  I felt  almost  certain  that  my 
wanderings  were  ended,  and  that  hero  I 
should  find  a home.  And  here  I mean  to 
remain  until  I can  go  among  men  of  the 
world  again  without  yielding  to  their  temp- 
tations. My  position  is  not  a brilliant  one, 
certainly — a servant  of  a backwoodsman — 
but  it  is  honest.” 

“ Qod  looks  not  at  the  onter  man,  Henry, 
but  the  heart,”  said  Nancy,  gravely.  “ You 
have  the  misfortune  to  inherit  from  your  fa- 
ther a weakness  that  nearly  proved  fatal. 
I con  hardly  understand  such  weakness,  be- 
cause I have  inherited  moral  strength  from 
lioth  of  my  parents.  Well,  the  strong  should 
help  the  weak.  Let  mo  help  you.  Yon 
have  chosen  to  confide  to  me  the  secret  of 
your  life.  You  understand  me  well  enough 
to  know  that  I would  die  rather  than  betray 
trnst.  Whatever  you  choose  to  say  to  me 
in  the  future  will  be  sacred  to  me.  If  I 
can  help  you  iu  any  way  to  bear  any  bur- 
den, I shall  esteem  it  a simple  duty  to  help 
you.” 

44 1 thank  yon,  dear  friend,”  he  said,  sim- 
ply, looking  into  her  face  with  eloquent  eyes. 
44  There  is  one  thing  more.  Since  I have 
told  so  much,  I will  tell  that.  My  true 
name  is  not  Lorrimer,  but  St.  Denis.  My 
mother’s  name  you  would  instautly  recog- 
nize, as  you  came  from  Devonshire,  but  I 
will  not  speak  that  until  I can  hold  up  my 
head  among  her  people.” 

44  Now  let  ns  fill  our  pails,”  said  Nancy. 
44  A good  half  hour  has  passed,  and  Mrs. 


Miller  would  call  it  lost,  since  we  have  not 
devoted  it  to  berrying.” 

m. 

August  and  September  came  and  went. 
Royal  October  stained  the  vast  forests  with 
a thousand  shades  and  tints.  Mount  Agio- 
chook  was  already  snow-capped.  Overhead 
arched,  day  after  day,  sapphire  skies. 

One  day,  early  in  the  month,  a load  of  ap- 
ples was  brought  up  from  au  older  settle- 
ment. 

u Nancy,”  announced  Mrs.  Miller,  “ those 
apples  have  got  to  be  strung  by  Saturday 
night.  Apples  are  skerse  this  fall,  and  these 
are  a little  specked.  It  would  be  sheer 
waste  to  let  ’em  run  over  into  next  week. 
Here  it  is  Friday  afternoon,  and  I’ve  got  the 
rest  of  those  blackberries  to  ’tend  to,  and 
they’ll  take  till  dark.  Then  to-morrow 
there’s  a powerful  sight  of  cooking  to  do. 
So  I don’t  see’s  I shall  have  a minute’s  time 
myself.  Now  you  and  Henry,  if  the  colonel 
doesn’t  want  him  for  any  thing,  might  go 
right  to  work.  I told  the  man  who  brought 
’em  to  heap  ’em  right  up  in  a corner  of  the 
porch.  It  ’ll  be  as  good  as  play  to  sit  out 
there  and  pare  and  quarter  and  striug.  Last 
year’s  nails  are  still  up,  and  maybe  I’ll  get 
a chance  now  and  then  to  step  out  and  help 
you  festoon  ’em.  I jest  went  out  and  stood 
in  the  porch  a minute,  and  every  thing  look- 
ed as  pretty  as  a picture.  The  sky’s  the  col- 
or of  the  forget-me-nots  that  used  to  bloom 
in  our  old  garden  iu  Yorkshire,  and  the  suu’s 
so  warm  and  meller  that  I feel  tempted  to 
leave  the  blackberries  to  their  fate  for  the 
sake  of  sitting  in  it.” 

Nancy  went  into  the  pantry,  and  came  out 
presently  with  two  large  wooden  trays  and 
a couple  of  thin-bladed  knives.  She  carried 
them  out  to  the  porch,  and  then  fonnd  Hen- 
ry. A few  moments  later  they  were  both 
seated  and  busy  at  work. 

The  warm  friendship  that  sprung  np  so 
suddenly  nearly  two  months  ago  hod  stead* 
ily  increased.  They  were  very  near  that 
narrow  boundary  which  divides  friendship 
from  love.  Another  step,  and  these  two 
friends  whom  circumstance  had  so  strange- 
ly thrown  together  would  be  lovers. 

They  chatted  quietly,  after  a fashion  of 
their  owu,  and  the  great  pile  of  crimson  and 
golden  fruit  gradually  diminished.  A spicy 
fragrance  was  in  the  warm  air.  The  mag- 
ical October  light  illumined  tho  rude  porch 
and  the  young  man  and  woman  sitting 
there  at  their  pretty  rustic  labor. 

The  afternoon  waned,  and  the  sun  went 
down  in  crimson  splendor  behind  the  hazy 
Franconia  Mountains.  At  dusk  the  two  dis- 
continued their  labor  long  enough  to  take 
their  supper,  and  at  eight  o’clock  long 
enough  for  prayers. 

44  Why  can  we  not  work  a while  longer  t” 
asked  Henry,  after  the  exercises  were  con- 
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clnded.  “It  is  so  warm  and  pleasant  out 
there  in  the  porch,  and  there  is  a full  moon !” 

Nancy  agreed  to  this,  and  Mrs.  Miller,  you 
may  be  sure,  made  no  objection. 

“ I would  come  and  help  you,”  she  said, 
“ but  two’s  company  and  three’s  none.  Be- 
sides, I’ve  got  to  be  up  by  daybreak,  and  am 
pretty  tired.  So  good-night,  and  don’t  stay 
out  after  ten.” 

They  resumed  their  work,  and  took  up  the 
conversation  where  they  had  left  it.  For 
an  hour  perhaps  they  chatted  quietly,  with 
short  intervals  of  silence. 

Meantime  the  slow  moon  crept  down  the 
west,  and  threw  long  black  shadows  across 
the  turf.  The  air  was  full  of  the  spicy  fra- 
grance of  the  fruit,  the  aromatic  breath  of 
pines,  and  a thousand  subtle  odors  which 
pass  unnoticed  by  day,  and  diffuse  them- 
selves with  twofold  strength  by  night.  The 
moonlight  seemed  to  endow  every  thing  on 
which  it  reposed  with  mystery,  romance,  and 
pathos.  With  the  exception  of  Henry  and 
Nancy,  the  household  was  at  rest.  Sitting 
there  so  quietly,  so  contentedly  at  their 
homely  labor,  neither  knew  that  the  su- 
preme moment  of  their  lives  was  approach- 
ing. 

The  evening  grew  late. 

“ I would  like  to  sit  here  till  morning,” 
said  Henry ; “ it  is  too  glorious  a night  to 
spend  in  sleep.” 

“ It  must  be  nearly  ten  o’clock,”  replied 
Nancy,  “ and  you  know  Mrs.  Miller  bade  us 
not  work  after.” 

“Are  Mrs.  Miller’s  wishes  of  so  much  more 
consequence  than  mine  P’  asked  Henry,  re- 
proachfully. 

“ While  she  is  our  mistress  it  is  our  duty 
to  obey  her,”  answered  Nancy,  simply. 

“ Duty ! Yes,  that  is  your  watch-word ! 
Is  duty  a pleasure,  Nancy  I” 

“ Not  always.  You  know  that  very  well. 
You  know  that  I have  enjoyed  this  evening 
as  well  as  you  have,  and  that  I would  like 
to  stay  out  until  eleven.” 

“Then  if  it  was  your  duty  to  obey  me, 
and  I bade  you  stay  out  until  eleven,  you 
would  find  it  pleasant  f” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Could  you  obey  me,  Nancy  t” 

“ I — I — Why  do  you  ask  me  that  f” 

“ Because,  Nancy,  I love  you.” 

Her  work  slipped  slowly  from  her  hands, 
her  eyes  were  downcast,  and  she  was  mute. 
Two  great  tears  gathered  slowly  in  her  eyes 
and  rolled  down  her  oheeks.  Only  one  per- 
son had  said  that  to  her  before  since  her 
mother  died  in  far-off  Massachusetts. 

“ Naucy,  you  are  silent.  For  the  love  of 
Heaven  hear  me  out  before  you  answer  ‘ No  !* 
I have  thought  of  you  as  my  wife  a thousand 
times.  I have  loved  you,  I know  not  how 
many  weeks.  You  have  the  very  qualities 
which  I lack.  You  are  courageous  and  firm. 
It  is  true  I am  poverty’s  self,  but  a log-house 


in  these  woods  with  a little  tract  of  land 
costs  next  to  nothing.  We  are  not  ambi- 
tious, and  that  would  satisfy  us  until  we 
could  do  better.  Your  presence  would  make 
an  Arcadia  of  any  dwelling.  Do  you  fear  to 
trust  yourself  with  me  ? Are  you  thinking 
of  the  fate  of  my  mother  f Nancy,  I swear 
to  you  that  I am  seeking  your  love  from  the 
purest  motives.  Plight  me  your  troth,  in- 
trust me  with  your  future  happiness,  and  if 
I ever  do  aught  to  betray  that  happiness, 
may  the  curse  of  Heaven  light  upon  me ! I 
love  you  so  dearly  that  I shall  go  mad  if  you 
do  not  love  me  in  return.  We  are  sworn 
friends ; why  can  we  not  go  a step  farther 
and  be  sworn  lovers  f If  you  refuse  me,  I 
shall  go  away  from  here.  I can  not  endure 
to  live  longer  under  the  same  roof  with  you, 
and  know  that  we  are  os  eternally  divided 
as  if  the  grave  was  between  us.  And  if  I 
do  go  away,  God  only  knows  what  will  be- 
come of  me.  I am  waiting  for  an  answer.” 

“ There  was  no  need  to  entreat  so  earnest- 
ly, Henry,”  she  replied,  in  low,  grave  tones. 

No  woman’s  voice  was  ever  half  so  sweet 
before,  he  thought. 

“ My  love  is  not  as  headstrong  as  yours,” 
she  continued.  “If  you  should  withdraw 
the  love  you  have  just  declared  to  me,  I 
would  try  to  do  my  duty  in  the  world  just 
the  same.  The  crimson  and  green  and  gold 
and  blue  are  all  beautiful,  and  make  the 
world  pleasant,  but  if  God  should  change 
the  earth  to  gray,  I should  remember  that 
there  was  a world  to  come  whose  glories 
would  seem  the  brighter  after  the  dullness 
here.  Since  we  love  each  other,  and  I am 
so  necessary  to  you,  I will  be  your  wife. 
Doubtless  God  sent  you  here  to  make  me 
your  wife,  and  He  is  my  witness  that  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  to  save  you  from 
ruin.” 

Suddenly  to  the  man  and  the  woman  the 
night  grew  a thousandfold  more  beautiful 
than  it  bad  been  before.  The  light  of  the 
moon  was  absolutely  magical.  A whip- 
poor-will  sang  at  a little  distance,  and  the 
soft  southwest  wind  wafted  a faint  perfume 
of  clover  across  the  porch. 

“ We  have  worked  enough,”  said  Henry ; 
and  they  took  up  the  long  strings,  and  hung 
them  in  white  festoons  upon  the  wall. 

“Now  come,”  he  said;  and  then  they 
paced  up  aud  down  the  path,  planning  the 
future,  until  the  moon  went  down  behind 
the  Franconia  Mountains,  and  left  them  in 
the  starlight. 

IV. 

Before  the  next  Sunday  every  man,  wom- 
an, and  child  in  Dartmouth  knew  that  Nan- 
cy and  Henry  were  betrothed. 

Human  nature  is  human  nature  the  world 
over,  and  the  same  comments  were  made 
here  that  would  have  been  made  in  any  oth- 
er place.  While  all  agreed  that  they  would 
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make  a fine-looking  couple,  and  that  Nancy 
would  look  well  in  her  wedding  finery,  not 
a few  wondered  at  what  they  called  her  lack 
of  judgment.  She  was  too  good  a girl  to 
throw  herself  away  on  that  man  whom  no- 
body seemed  to  know  any  thing  about,  ex- 
cept that  he  wasn’t  hardy  enough  to  ever 
amount  to  much  in  these  mountains,  and 
that  he  hadn’t  a penny  to  his  name. 

“ There’s  my  son  John,”  said  old  Dame 
Wentworth,  “ six  feet  two  in  his  stockin’ 
feet.  She  could  ’a  been  Mistress  Wentworth 
the  first  spriug  after  she  came  to  Dartmouth. 
My  poor  boy  just  sets  his  two  eyes  by  her, 
and  could  give  her  a good  home.  But  no, 
Miss  Nancy  didn’t  love  him ; and  now,  for- 
sooth,  she  has  thrown  herself  away  on  this 
slim  boy,  whose  dark  eyes  don’t  look  half  as 
honest  as  my  boy’s  blue  ones.  Well,  I hope 
she  won’t  live  to  see  the  day  she’ll  wish  she 
had  married  my  boy  instead,”  said  the  old 
woman,  trying  to  persuade  herself  that  she 
was  speaking  the  truth. 

In  those  days  girls  made  up  their  own 
trousseaux,  and  did  not  call  them  trousseaux 
at  all.  But  this  engagement  was  something 
unexpected,  and  as  Nancy  had  consented  to 
an  early  marriage,  she  was  obliged  to  have 
a little  help.  Early  in  the  autumn  of  her 
first  year  in  Dartmouth  she  had  nursed  a 
poor  Indian  woman  through  the  typhoid 
fever.  The  woman’s  everlasting  gratitude 
was  won,  and  she  had  begged  os  a favor  that 
when  some  young  white  brave  should  ask 
Nancy  in  marriage,  she  might  be  allowed  to 
make  the  wedding-dress.  Nancy  consented, 
for  the  woman  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
white  family,  and  was  an  excellent  seam- 
stress. The  following  spring  she  removed 
to  Lancaster,  a village  nine  miles  distant. 

The  week  following  her  engagement  Nan- 
cy sent  to  Portsmouth  for  material  for  the 
wedding-gown.  In  those  days  the  journey 
from  Dartmouth  to  Portsmouth  was  long 
and  dangerous.  It  was  the  last  of  the  month 
before  she  got  it.  On  the  1st  of  November 
she  took  it  to  the  Indian  woman  in  Lancas- 
ter, saying  that  in  two  weeks  she  would 
come  for  it  herself.  Two  busy  weeks  fol- 
lowed. The  harvests  had  been  gathered  and 
stored  for  cold  weather.  Every  thing  was 
snug  and  tight  for  the  winter.  The  sum- 
mer’s hard  work  was  over,  and  left  a little 
leisure  in  every  family.  It  was  the  custom 
at  that  time  in  those  little  settlements  for 
people  to  help  one  another.  Every  one  knew 
that  Nancy  was  to  be  married  in  December. 
All  the  young  girls  of  the  settlement,  and 
many  of  the  married  women,  sent  her  gifts 
of  whole  pieces  of  homespun  which  had 
been  bleached  in  June  snn  aud  dew  on  sweet 
meadow-grass.  Mrs.  Miller  made  great  sew- 
ing-bees and  quilting-bees,  and  Nancy’s  sim- 
ple and  modest  dowry  of  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases and  all  household  stuffs  was  complet- 
ed in  the  shortening  days  of  November. 


The  men  were  not  less  helpful  tlian  the 
women.  While  the  latter  sat  in-doors  and 
sewed  and  gossiped,  they  made  the  air  out- 
side ring  with  blows  of  hammer  and  axe, 
for  they  were  building  a warm  log-cabin  for 
the  young  couple. 

Finally,  all  was  finished.  The  sewing 
was  all  done,  and  the  house  was  completed 
and  furnished. 

“Only  two  weeks  longer,  Nancy,”  said 
Henry,  as  they  stood  before  the  blazing 
kitchen  fire,  late  one  Sunday  evening. 

He  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  she  laid  her 
head  on  his  breast.  They  looked  in  each 
other’s  eyes.  His  were  large  and  bright 
with  the  splendor  of  passion;  hers  Were 
filled  with  tenderness  and  unbounded  faith. 
Her  face  was  grave  and  sweet ; but  under 
all  its  womanly  sweetness  lay  the  rare 
strength  that  made  it  so  beautiful. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “only  two  little 
weeks,  and  life  will  have  a new  meaning  for 
us  both — a higher  and  fuller  meaning.” 

“What  a happy  winter  it  will  be!”  he 
said,  his  pale  face  aglow  with  some  inner 
light.  “We  shall  sit  by  our  own  fireside, 
and  live  only  for  each  other.” 

“ We  will  not  lot  our  happiness  make  us 
selfish,  dear,”  she  said,  gently.  “ We  are  not 
put  here  for  happiness  alone.  Life  is,  and 
should  be,  full  of  sacrifices.” 

“Do  yon  remember  what  sacrifice  you 
once  said  yon  would  be  willing  to  moke  for 
me?” 

“No.” 

“ You  said,  * Henry,  I would  lay  down  my 
life  to  save  you  from  ruin.’  Do  you  love  me 
well  enough  for  that  f ’ 

She  looked  in  his  eyes  steadily,  and  said, 
in  a voice  that  was  none  the  less  sweet  for 
the  strength  that  underlay  it, 

“ Henry,  I am  yours  for  time  and  eternity. 
It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  do  any  thing  by 
halves,  and  I speak  only  the  plain  and  sim- 
ple truth  when  I say  I will  live  for  yon,  or 
die  for  you,  as  God  wills.” 

V. 

Nancy  was  Betting  out  for  Lancaster.  She 
was  to  ride  on  horseback  behind  one  of  the 
hired  men.  Henry  would  have  liked  to  ac- 
company her,  but  the  colonel  thought  he 
might  need  him  that  day  at  home. 

Although  it  was  the  middle  of  the  mouth, 
the  day  was  soft  and  bright.  The  trees  were 
hare;  but  as  she  rode  along  the  narrow 
woodland  path  she  caught  broad  glimpses 
of  a serene  sky.  Occasionally  a nimble  squir- 
rel ran  across  their  path;  sometimes  the 
large  tender  eyes  of  a stag  or  doe  looked 
out  curiously  from  its  leafy  covert;  some- 
times the  distant  ring  of  the  wood-cutter’s 
axe  reached  their  ears  and  was  gradually  lost 
in  the  distance.  The  path  was  strewn  thick- 
ly with  autumn  leaves,,  which  the  hoofs  of 
the  horse  rustled  and  scattered.  Peace 
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brooded  oyer  the  earth  and  in  the  maiden’s 
heart.  A happy  smile  was  on  her  face,  for 
she  was  going  on  a happy  errand.  Before 
she  went  to  Lancaster  again  she  would  be 
Henry’s  wife. 

Meantime  Fate’s  fingers  were  not  idle  at 
home.  Nancy  had  set  out  early  in  the  fore- 
noon. Not  long  after  she  left,  the  colonel 
said  to  Henry, 

“ It  is  such  fine  weather  that  I’ ye  a great 
mind  to  start  for  Portsmouth  to-day,  instead 
of  waiting  till  next  week.  We  may  have 
snow  by  that  time,  and  the  Notch  is  mighty 
cold  in  a snow-storm.” 

Henry  went  down  to  the  barn  and  saddled 
the  colonel’s  horse,  and  led  him  up  to  the 
door.  But  the  colonel  was  not  quite  ready 
to  set  out.  While  waiting  idly  in  the  door- 
way Henry  looked  up  at  the  calm  blue  sky, 
and  thought  what  a glorious  day  it  was. 
The  warm  rich  sunlight  flooded  every  thing, 
as  if  the  summer  had  stored  up  more  than  it 
needed,  and  was  prodigal  of  it  to-day. 

“ The  colonel  will  be  in  Portsmouth  three 
days,”  he  said  to  himself.  “ I should  like  to 
go  with  him,  and  have  another  little  taste  of 
the  world  before  I settle  down  in  these  back- 
woods  for  life.” 

Then  he  thought  of  the  golden  coins  and 
notes  of  Continental  currency — Nancy’s  earn- 
ings, which  she  had  intrusted  to  his  care 
when  she  left  home. 

“The  devil  put  that  thought  into  my 
mind,”  he  said ; “ and  if  I go,  I’ll  get  the  best 
of  the  devil  by  leaving  it  all  here.  Colonel,” 
he  said,  aloud,  as  the  latter  came  out  to  the 
porch,  “I’ve  been  thinking  that  I should 
like  to  go  to  Portsmouth  too.  I sha’n’t  be 
needed  at  home,  for  Asa  is  here,  and  Tom 
will  be  back  to-night  with  Nancy.” 

“Very  well,  saddle  Lightfoot— or,  stop, 
here’s  Asa.  He  can  saddle  him.  You  go  into 
the  house  and  make  haste  and  get  ready.” 

Henry  obeyed.  Ail  the  time  that  he  was 
putting  on  thicker  clothing  and  thinking 
superficially  of  other  things,  the  under-cur- 
rent  of  his  thoughts  was  the  little  yellow 
pile  of  coins  and  roll  of  notes.  Where  should 
he  put  them  for  safe-keeping  f He  thought 
of  this  place  and  that.  He  thought  of  tak- 
ing it  with  him,  and  then  hesitated.  A vis- 
ion of  the  awful  night  in  New  York,  when 
he  had  lost  his  last  pound,  and  murder  hod 
raged  in  his  heart,  flashed  across  his  memory. 

. “ Nonsense,”  he  said,  “ I would  not  be  so 
weak  again.  The  devil  came  near  having 
me  once,  body  and  soul.  Now  I’ll  take  him 
by  the  horns.  I’ll  put  the  whole  of  this 
money  in  my  wallet,  and  see  if  I can’t  carry 
it  to  Portsmouth  and  bring  it  back.” 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  go- 
ing down  to  the  yard,  where  he  found  the 
colonel  already  mounted,  vaulted  into  the 
saddle,  and  the  two  rode  away.  A short 
distance  down  the  path  they  met  Deacon 
Piper,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Lancaster. 


“Can  I do  any  thing  for  you  in  Ports- 
mouth, deacon  f”  asked  the  colonel,  as  they 
passed  him. 

“Much  obleeged,  colonel.  Jerry  Whip- 
ple’s goin’  down  next  week,  and  I think  I 
shall  send  by  him,”  answered  the  deacon, 
shouting  the  last  few  words  as  the  distance 
increased  between  them. 

Deacon  Piper  saw  Nancy  in  Lancaster 
that  noon,  and  asked  her  how  long  Henry 
was  going  to  stay  in  Portsmouth. 

“ In  Portsmouth !”  she  echoed,  slowly. 

“Yes.  I met  him  and  the  colonel  this 
forenoon  on  their  way.” 

“ I don’t  know,  I’m  sure,”  she  replied,  in  a 
preoccupied  manner.  “ Good-morning,  dea- 
con and  she  left  him  abruptly. 

She  had  been  standing  by  the  gate,  chat- 
ting with  an  acquaintance.  She  went  into 
the  house,  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
bade  the  Indian  woman  do  her  gown  up 
quickly,  for  she  was  going  home  at  once. 
The  woman,  Indian-like,  expressed  no  sur- 
prise, and  did  as  she  was  bidden.  Tom  had 
ridden  on  into  Northumberland,  and  would 
not  be  back  until  near  sundown.  To  wait 
for  him  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Besides, 
Nancy  thought  nothing  of  a walk  of  nine 
miles.  She  had  walked  more  than  that  dis- 
tance many  a time.  The  family  were  just 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  but  she  would  not 
wait.  She  took  a slice  of  bread  in  her  hand, 
saying  she  could  eat  it  on  the  way.  There 
was  no  danger  of  missing  the  path — she  knew 
it  well — and  she  would  reach  home  easily  by 
the  in iddle  of  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Miller  was 
surprised  to  see  her  coming  up  the  path  on 
foot,  and  ran  out  to  the  porch  to  learn  what 
had  happened. 

“ I saw  Deacon  Piper,  and  he  said  Henry 
had  gone  to  Portsmouth  with  the  colonel. 
What  message  did  he  leave  f” 

“ He  left  none,  Nancy.  Now  don’t  let  that 
worry  you.  He  went  off  in  a hurry,  and  I 
dare  say  forgot  it.” 

Nancy  made  no  reply,  but  went  hastily 
into  the  house,  and  up  to  his  room.  Her 
earnings  were  gone!  The  poor  girl  was 
thunderstruck.  There  was  but  one  con- 
struction to  put  upon  that  fact.  She  groan- 
ed aloud,  and  passed  her  hand  slowly  across 
her  forehead. 

“What  shall  I do!  What  shall  I do.*” 
she  exclaimed.  “All  three  of  the  horses 
away ! What  shall  I do  l They  will  Btop 
overnight  in  the  Notch.  I must  go  and 
overtake  them.  If  Henry  goes  to  Ports- 
mouth with  that  money,  he  is  lost.  O God ! 
why  was  I so  thoughtless  as  to  put  that  hor- 
rible temptation  in  his  way  f Well,  Heaven 
will  help  me,  for  I must  save  him  yot !” 

She  ran  rapidly  down  the  stairs,  sayiug 
to  Mrs.  Miller,  as  she  passed  her  in  the 
porch,  “ Good-night ; I am  going  to  overtake 
them.” 

“Nancy,  are  you  crazy  Y Come  back!” 
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commanded  her  mistress.  Bat  Nancy  was 
already  oat  of  hearing. 

VL 

She  sped  on  through  the  settlement,  and 
soon  Dartmouth  was  far  behind  her.  The 
day  was  still  mild,  and  the  heavens  bent 
above  still  soft  and  blue.  She  was  now  alone 
in  the  forest.  The  path  was  marked  by  spot- 
ted trees.  As  long  as  it  was  daylight  the 
walk  was  not  unpleasant.  She  was  so  occu- 
pied with  her  thoughts  that  she  did  not  no- 
tice how  dark  it  had  suddenly  grown,  and 
failed  to  remark  that  a cold  wind  was 
springing  up.  Suddenly  her  attention  was 
arrested  by  a snow-flake.  Then  she  glanced 
hastily  up.  Dark  snow-clouds,  rapidly  driv- 
en by  a northwest  wind,  were  scudding 
across  the  sky. 

“ Does  treachery  lurk  in  the  very  heav- 
ens V9  wondered  the  poor  girl.  u It  was  so 
fair  an  hour  ago.  It  is  only  a squall,  per- 
haps.” 

She  drew  her  cloak  closer  around  her  form, 
and  hurried  on.  The  wind  grew  wilder  and 
colder,  and  caught  up  little  heaps  of  dead 
leaves  and  whirled  them  in  rustling  eddies. 
The  snow  fell  thicker  and  faster,  and  lodged 
on  her  hair  and  eyelashes  and  clothes.  Still 
no  thought  of  return  occurred  to  her,  and 
if  the  idea  of  danger  crossed  her  mind,  she 
offered  a wild  prayer  as  she  sped  on  through 
the  night  and  the  storm.  The  snn  had  set, 
and  the  short  November  twilight  was  fast 
disappearing.  Presently  there  was  a lull  in 
the  storm,  and  then,  almost  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  come  up,  it  ceased,  and  the  waning 
moon  broke  through  the  clouds.  Its  pale, 
sad  light  seemed  an  answer  to  her  prayer, 
and  she  ran  along  swiftly  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  her  blood,  for  the  night  was 
bitterly  cold.  Of  the  pains  of  hunger,  which 
were  sure  to  overtake  her,  she  did  not  think. 
If  the  occasional  howl  of  wild  beasts  reached 
her  ears,  she  gave  it  no  more  thought  than 
she  did  the  sough  and  whistle  and  roar  of 
the  wind  in  the  mighty  trees.  If  a with- 
ered branch  fell  across  her  path,  she  sprang 
over  it  without  once  thinking  that  it  might 
have  crushed  her.  At  long  intervals  she 
paused  a moment  to  take  breath.  8he  did 
not  once  sit  down,  for  fear  that  the  fatigue 
which  she  could  not  help  feeling  would  over- 
come her,  and  she  would  fall  asleep.  At  last 
— oh,  joy ! — the  gateway  of  the  Notch  was 
reached. 

She  paused  a moment  before  entering  that 
solemn  and  awful  pass  to  implore  Divine 
protection  through  whatever  unknown  ter- 
rors awaited  her.  After  that  she  moved 
on. 

Oh,  woman ! what  woman’s  heart  has  not 
bled  at  hearing  thy  story  f For  nearly  a 
century  thy  bones  have  been  mouldering 
back  to  their  kindred  dust,  but  the  story  of 
thy  courage,  thy  devotion,  and  tby  mourn- 


ful fate  shall  live  while  these  solemn  walls 
endure. 

With  her  stout  oaken  staff  in  her  fragile 
woman’s  hand,  and  a stout  heart  in  her  weak 
woman’s  breast,  she  moved  on.  Sometimes 
she  slipped  on  the  rooks,  and  sometimes 
scratched  her  face  against  a branch.  The 
moon  set,  and  the  heavens  were  again  ob- 
scured. The  storm  recommenced.  The  wind 
was  at  her  back,  but  its  blasts  whirled  the 
snow  around  her,  and  smote  her  shivering 
form  with  its  icy  breath.  The  snow  fell  so 
thickly  that  it  blinded  her,  and  the  spotted 
trees  were  no  longer  a guide  in  the  darkness. 
The  Saco  had  been  swollen  by  the  autumn 
rains,  and  the  roar  of  its  turbulent  waters 
was  sweeter  in  her  ears  than  the  song  of 
robins  in  spring-time,  for  it  was  now  her 
only  gnide  to  her  lover.  She  crept  along 
near  its  banks,  and,  once  or  twice,  trembling 
at  the  peril  she  incurred,  crossed  its  wet  and 
slippery  stones.  Once  she  fell  on  her  hands 
and  knees.  She  shrieked  loudly,  for  the 
water  was  rushing  with  such  force  that  she 
with  difficulty  arose.  The  vast  walls  took 
iup  the  shriek,  and  its  echoes  rolled  down 
the  pass,  and  mingled  with  the  fierce  whistle 
of  the  wind  and  the  hissing  sound  of  the 
snow  as  it  fell  into  the  river.  With  chat- 
tering teeth  and  numb,  wet  hands,  she 
climbed  the  bank,  and  groped  her  slow  and 
painful  way  over  the  rocks.  She  was  growing 
faint  and  weak  with  hunger.  Her  clothes, 
which  the  river  had  wet  to  her  knees  and 
elbows,  were  frozen  stiff.  Her  bands  were 
numb,  and  she  tried  in  vain  to  restore  circu- 
lation to  them.  She  had  lost  her  staff  in  the 
river,  but  that  mattered  not,  for  she  was  no 
longer  capable  of  holding  it. 

“ Surely  I have  walked  many  a mile  since 
I entered  the  Notch.  Is  the  light  of  their 
camp-fire  never  to  gladden  my  eyes?”  she 
moaned.  “ Fire  l fire ! Ah ! what  a blessed 
word ! How  many  fires  there  are  to-night 
in  happy  homes,  and  not  one  spark  for  me, 
who  am  perishing  of  cold!  How  much 
bread,  aud  I am  dying  of  hunger ! O God, 
have  pity  on  me ! Give  me  strength  to  keep 
on ! Guide  me  to  hm  /” 

Her  poor  purple  lips  closed  patiently  after 
this  agonized  prayer,  and  she  toiled  on  in  the 
snow  and  the  darkness.  At  last  she  came  to 
a small  clearing,  which  she  instantly  knew 
must  be  the  usual  halting-place  of  travelers. 

M Henry ! Henry !”  she  called,  and  “ Hen- 
ry ! Henry  1”  echoed  the  vast  rocks  and  eter- 
nal hills. 

She  called  again,  hut  no  voice  replied  save 
the  weird  echoes,  making  her  desolation  a 
thousandfold  more  real  and  frightful. 

“ They  do  not  hear  me ; their  fire  has  gone 
out.” 

She  groped  her  way  through  the  snow, 
stumbling  over  stumps  and  rocks,  and  at 
last — 

“ 0 Heaven ! what  is  that  ?”  she  cried. 
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She  hastened  on  as  fast  as  her  chilled 
limbs  would  permit.  A dark  spot  oil  the 
little  snowy  clearing — the  ashes  of  the 
camp-fire.  That  was  all.  No  human  being 
was  in  sight.  Hope,  that  had  lent  her 
strength  until  this  moment,  was  fast  desert- 
ing her.  She  stirred  the  ashes  eagerly  with 
her  numb  bare  hands.  A few  sparks  re- 
warded her  efforts.  She  collected  a small 
armful  of  dead  branches,  and  tried  to  rekin- 
dle the  fire,  but  the  snow  that  she  had  for- 
gotten to  shake  from  the  wood  fell  upon  the 
sparks  and  extinguished  them.  Then  hope 
died  out  in  her  heart,  and  despair  crept  into 
her  6oul. 

“ My  God  1 my  God  I why  hast  Thou  for- 
saken me  !”  she  cried  aloud,  in  her  anguish. 
And  again  the  mountain  walls  took  up  the 
echo,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a thousand  demons 
were  mocking  at  her  desolation.  Her  head 
drooped  upon  her  breast,  and  numbness  be- 
gan to  steal  over  all  her  senses.  This  lasted 
hut  a moment.  She  started  to  her  feet. 

“ I must  not  throw  my  life  away !” 

Again  she  pressed  on  through  the  storm, 
but  with  a faint  heart  and  tottering  limbs. 
A few  miles  further  on  her  strength  gave 
out.  With  a dull  brain  aud  freezing  body 
she  approached  a brook  which  brawled 
across  her  path.  Her  bodily  strength  was 
long  ago  exhausted,  and  her  strong  will  no 
longer  lent  her  fictitious  strength.  She  sank 
down  by  a small  tree  near  the  brook. 

“ O God,  forgive  my  sins,  and  look  down 
in  pity  and  mercy  upon  the  man  I have  tried 
to  save !”  she  whispered. 

She  leaned  her  head  against  the  stem  of 
the  tree  and  yielded  to  the  fatal  drowsiness 
that  was  fast  benumbing  her  senses. 

VEL 

A bright  dawn  succeeded  that  bitter  au- 
tumn night.  When  its  first  flush  reddeued 
the  western  mountain  wall  of  the  Notch  a 
party  of  Dartmouth  farmers  discovered  the 
frozen  body  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
faithful  unto  death.  They  lifted  her  up  rev- 
erently and  bore  her  home. 

The  spot  where  she  died  is  still  pointed 
out  to  the  gay  and  happy  tourists,  riding 
in  summer  along  the  very  road  where  she 
wrestled,  alone  in  the  cold  and  the  darkness, 
with  death  and  despair. 

They  carried  the  story  of  her  death  to 
Henry.  He  had  yielded  to  the  very  tempta- 
tion which  he  went  down  to  defy.  They 
found  him  in  his  room  at  the  inn.  He  was 
sitting  before  the  window,  a dull  fire  smoul- 
dering i n li  is  dork  eyes.  He  had  repeated  his 
New  York  experience,  staked  all,  and — lost. 
The  news  was  broken  to  him  rashly  by  men 
who  did  not  understand  his  peculiar  mental 
organization,  and  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  circumstances  of  his  engagement  to  the 
poor  girl  who  had  told  him  only  a fortnight 
ago  that  she  would  live  for  him,  or  die  for 


him,  as  God  willed.  The  news  reached  him 
on  the  day  that  was  to  have  been  his  wed- 
ding-day. What  terrible  ‘agony  and  re- 
morse this  man  suffered,  as  he  contrasted 
her  courage,  strength,  and  almost  matchless 
love  with  his  own  treachery  and  weakness, 
I kuow  not.  I only  know  that  reason  gave 
way  under  the  dreadful  strain,  and  that  in 
a few  years  he  died  a death  a thousandfold 
more  horrible  than  hers — the  death  of  a man 
incurably  mad. 


PANIC  IN  WALL  STREET. 

WITHIN  the  memory  of  men  still  in 
active  life  the  United  States  have 
gone  through  three  great  financial  revul- 
sions. The  first  was  the  crisis  of  1837,  which 
was  produced  by  an  excessive  expansion  of 
bank  credits,  under  the  lead  of  the  United 
States  Bank.  Prices  of  real  estate  and  sta- 
ple articles  of  merchandise  (there  were  few 
stocks  in  those  days,  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  a small  affair)  had  advanced  immense- 
ly—on  paper,  and  the  importation  of  foreign 
merchandise  was  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
One  day  the  government  demanded  payment 
in  coin  of  the  moneys  dne  by  the  banks,  and 
simultaneously  the  Bank  of  England  threw 
out  all  paper  connected  with  this  country. 
The  usual  struggle  followed.  Banks  refused 
to  discount  paper,  and  merchants  retaliated 
by  drawing  their  deposits.  In  consequence 
both  were  ruined.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
1837,  the  New  York  banks  suspended,  and 
within  a few  days  all  the  other  bonks 
throughout  the  country  followed  the  exam- 
ple. All  private  bankers  and  merchants  in 
active  business  were  compelled  to  pursue 
the  same  course.  When  Congress  met,  on 
the  4th  of  September,  the  whole  country 
was  bankrupt. 

The  second  great  crisis  occurred  in  1857, 
and  was  due  partly  to  excessive  importations 
of  foreign  goods,  and  partly  to  the  too  rapid 
construction  of  railways  with  borrowed  cap- 
ital. A partial  crop  failure  diminished  the 
capacity  of  the  country  to  pay  for  its  im- 
ports in  produce,  and  compelled  exports  of 
coin.  Confidence  was  disturbed  by  the  fail- 
ure of  individuals  and  corporations.  It  be- 
came impossible  to  negotiate  paper.  As  in 
1837,  a straggle  was  inaugurated  between 
banks  and  merchants,  which  ended,  as  all 
such  struggles  must,  in  the  suspension  of 
both.  In  October  the  New  York  city  banks 
suspended  specie  payments,  and  the  example 
was  followed  throughout  the  country.  Mer- 
chants and  railway  companies  generally  fail- 
ed. On  this  occasion  the  failure  of  a highly 
esteemed  corporation — the  Ohio  Life  and 
Trust  Company — has  generally  been  consid- 
ered the  starting-point  of  the  panic.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  operated  so  powerfully  to 
destroy  confidence  as  that  disaster.  But 
the  elements  of  a radical  revulsion,  in  the 
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shape  of  unduly  expanded  bank  credits,  ex- 
cessive conversion  of  floating  capital  into 
fixed  capital,  the  construction  of  an  exten- 
sive railway  system  with  capital  borrowed 
on  call  chiefly  from  abroad,  and  last  of  all 
a partial  crop  failure,  had  been  present  for 
some  time,  and  the  result  had  been  foreseen 
and  predicted.  At  this  time  Wall  Street 
was  an  active  mart,  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  a wealthy  body.  Many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  stocks  and  bonds  had  been  cre- 
ated within  the  ten  years  previous,  and  had 
been  negotiated.  Upon  these  the  effect  of 
the  crisis  was  ruinous.  Prices  fell  fifty  per 
cent,  in  a few  days,  and  a large  proportion 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Brokers  fail- 
ed. An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of 
the  disaster  from  the  fact  that  at  the  height 
of  the  panic,  New  York  Central  sold  at  48, 
Illinois  Central,  Michigan  Central,  and  Bock 
Island  at  about  30,  Michigan  Southern  at  5. 
Money  was  so  stringent  that  bankers  were 
unable  to  borrow  currency  on  gold  bullion  ; 
the  Michigan  Southern  sold  a ten  per  cent, 
guaranteed  stock  at  50,  and  the  Michigan 
Central  an  eight  per  cent,  mortgage  bond  at 
the  same  price.  When  the  banks  suspend- 
ed, relief  came,  of  course.  Confidence  grad- 
ually returned,  money  flowed  into  the  street, 
prices  improved,  and  the  banks  were  enabled 
to  resume  in  December.  Men  who  had  lost 
fortunes  during  the  depression  recovered  at 
least  a part  of  them  during  the  reaction  of 
the  winter  and  following  spring.  But  it 
was  several  years  before  the  commercial 
classes  recovered  from  the  blow,  and  the 
West  and  South  remained  poor  quite  as  long. 

We  pass  over  the  panic  of  1861 — which 
was  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
the  repudiation  by  Southern  debtors  of  the 
money  they  owed  to  the  North — and  the 
Wall  Street  panic  of  1864,  which  was  a nat- 
ural reaction  from  paper-money  inflation. 
People  recovered  so  rapidly  from  the  former, 
under  the  influence  of  government  war  ex- 
penditures, that  its  traces  were  obliterated 
in  a few  months ; and  the  latter  had  no  con- 
sequences outside  of  Wall  Street. 

The  crisis  of  1873  had  this  in  common  with 
that  of  1857,  that  it  was  largely  due  to  the 
unduly  rapid  development  of  the  railway 
interest.  It  has  been  estimated  that  for 
several  years  we  have  been  investing  from 
four  to  five  handled  millions  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  and  the  extension  of  old  rail- 
ways. Now  it  needs  no  argument  to  show 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  no 
such  snm  as  this  to  spend  in  any  snch  man- 
ner. At  least  fonr-flfths  of  this  money  was 
borrowed,  mostly  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
abroad,  and  tbe  rest  by  temporary  loans  at 
home.  To  thoughtful  observers,  the  danger 
of  the  situation  had  been  apparent  long  be- 
fore last  September.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  European  market  for  American  bonds 
was  not  unlimited,  and  that  sooner  or  later 


it  would  be  glutted.  It  was  likewise  clear 
that  railway  companies  could  not  go  on  for- 
ever floating  their  acceptances,  and  procur- 
ing temporary  advances  on  unsalable  bonds, 
in  our  own  money  centres ; that  some  day  or 
other  people  would  want  their  money,  and 
that  in  all  probability  every  body  wonld 
want  it  simultaneously,  and  just  at  the  time 
when  it  was  most  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
first  contingency  occurred  some  flionths  ago. 
As  long  since  as  in  May  last  some  of  our 
most  skillful  financiers  failed  utterly  to 
place  in  the  European  markets  as  good  is- 
sues of  bonds  as  were  ever  printed.  The 
simple  fact  was,  there  was  no  more  loose 
money  in  Europe  seeking  such  investments. 
It  had  all  been  absorbed.  There  was  no 
more  help  to  be  expected  from  this  source 
until  the  industrions  people  of  Europe  had 
had  time  to  earn  and  save  more  money  for 
investment — in  other  words,  for  two  or  three 
years.  From  the  hoar  this  discovery  was 
made  it  was  inevitable  that  certain  great 
unfinished  railways,  which  were  large  ab- 
sorbers of  money,  and  had  not  yet  begun  to 
yield  returns  on  the  investment,  must  go  to 
the  wall,  and  carry  with  them  the  banking 
houses  which  had  acted  as  their  financial 
agents,  and  had  advanced  them  money  in 
anticipation  of  the  sale  of  bonds  that  were 
now  unsalable.  Prominent  among  these 
were  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of  New 
York,  the  Canada  Southern,  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio.  Of  these  the 
first  named  went  to  protest  six  weeks  before 
the  panic  began.  Confidence  was  somewhat 
unsettled  by  the  event,  but  the  company’s 
bankers,  Messrs.  George  Opdyke  and  Co., 
managed  to  weather  the  storm,  and  Broad 
Street  comforted  itself  with  the  delusion 
that  this  was  an  isolated  case  of  weakness. 

In  the  first  week  of  September  the  wheat 
crop — three  weeks  earlier  than  usual — be- 
gan to  call  money  from  New  York.  Sight 
exchange  on  New  York  fell  at  Chicago  to 
$1  50  discount,  currency  was  shipped  in 
large  amounts,  and  money  became  scarce. 
We  shall  refer  presently  to  the  currency 
question ; in  this  place  it  is  enough  to  say 
that,  with  the  first  approach  of  monetary 
stringency,  railroad  acceptances  with  bonk- 
ers’ indorsement  became  unsalable.  By 
dint  of  great  sacrifices  of  property  the  evil 
hour  was  postponed  for  a few  days,  bat  at 
length  alarm  began  to  spread,  depositors 
began  to  withdraw  their  money,  and  the 
Canada  Southern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  compa- 
nies, with  their  bankers,  Robinson,  Cox,  and 
Co.,  Jay  Cooke  and  Co.,  and  Fisk  aud  Hatch, 
were  forced  to  suspend.  This  was  on  17th, 
18th,  and  19th  September,  and  from  those 
days  dates  the  crisis. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  few  incor- 
porated banka  stood  higher  in  public  es- 
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teem,  or  were  believed  to  possess  larger  cash 
means,  than  Jay  Cooke  and  Co.  and  Fisk 
and  Hatch.  It  was  by  them  that  the  gTeat 
balk  of  the  public  loans  had  been  negotiated 
daring  the  war.  And  while  their  services 
to  the  government  richly  entitled  them  to 
the  public  gratitude,  it  was  well  understood 
that  they  had  at  the  time  reaped  a more 
substantial  reward  in  the  shape  of  enormous 
commissions  on  the  loans  they  had  placed. 
Both  firms  were  conducted  by  men  of  sa- 
gacity and  prudence,  averse  to  speculation, 
and  imbued  with  sound  business  principles. 
When,  therefore,  their  failure  was  announced, 
people  asked  each  other  in  dismay,  Whom 
can  we  now  trust  T and  the  answer  was,  No 
one. 

The  next  great  disaster  was  the  failure  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company.  By  many  per- 
sons this  event  has  been  called  a parallel  to 
the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  1857.  But  there  is  no  analogy  be- 
tween the  two.  The  Ohio  Life  and  Trust 
Company  was  managed  by  knaves,  who 
ruined  it  irretrievably.  The  Union  Trust 
Company  was  managed  carelessly,  it  is  true, 
and  the  chief  executive  officer,  Carlton,  was 
allowed  to  rob  it  of  a large  part  of  its  sur- 
plus. But  there  is  no  reason  at  this  hour 
(October  6)  to  suspect  that  it  is  either  ruined, 
pr  that  even  its  capital  will  be  seriously  im- 
paired, if  its  affairs  are  wound  up  with  judg- 
ment. So  with  the  Commonwealth  Bank, 
which  closed  its  doors  on  the  day  before  the 
failure  of  the  Trust  Company.  It  is  be- 
lieved at  present  that  the  depositors  will  not 
lose  a dollar. 

Still,  the  failure  of  these  two  institutions, 
following  the  suspension  of  Jay  Cooke  and 
Co.  and  Fisk  and  Hatch,  aggravated  general 
distrust  to  such  a pitch  that  the  Stock  Ex- 
change appeared  to  be  smitten  with  paraly- 
sis. Stocks  had  fallen  within  a few  days 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  bonds 
were  almost  wholly  unsalable.  Thirty-five 
houses,  comprising  many  of  the  leading  deal- 
ers at  the  board,  had  reported  themselves 
suspended.  On  Saturday,  September  20,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  the  panic  had  reached  such 
a height  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a bid 
for  any  stock.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  when  a member  fails,  the  stocks 
he  can  not  pay  for  are  sold  out  at  auction 
(“  under  the  rule,”  it  is  called)  by  the  pre- 
siding officer.  On  this  Saturday  at  noon 
the  presiding  officer  was  offering  stocks,  and 
no  one  dared  to  bid.  If  he  had  gone  on,  it 
is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Central  might 
have  sold  at  50,  and  Western  Union  at  25, 
or  even  less,  in  which  case  every  house  in 
active  business  would  have  failed.  Happily 
there  was  sense  enough  among  the  members 
to  avert  this.  The  Governing  Committee 
were  hastily  called  together,  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  closed  until  further  notice. 
Thus  a breathing-time  was  secured. 


Let  us  now  turn  to  the  currency  question 
and  the  banks.  The  National  Banking  law 
requires  national  banks  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  hold  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their 
aggregate  liabilities — i.  c.,  deposits  and  cir- 
culation— in  greenbacks  or  gold.  This  is 
called  the  “ legal  reserve.”  During  the  sum- 
mer months  currency  usually  accumulates 
at  New  York,  and  from  May  to  September 
the  banks  generally  hold  from  ten  to  twenty 
millions  in  excess  of  the  required  legal  re- 
serve. When  the  Western  crops  begin  to 
move,  currency  is  drawn  from  New  York,  and 
by  the  time  it  returns,  with  the  approach  of 
the  close  of  navigation,  it  is  required  at  the 
South  to  move  the  cotton  crop,  so  that  in 
ordinary  years  our  city  banks  are  kept  bare 
of  currency  from  the  beginning  of  October 
till  the  early  spring,  when  money  begins  to 
return  from  the  South,  louring  the  fall  of 
1872  and  the  winter  of  1872-73  tlie  drain  of 
currency  was  so  severe  that  the  banks  were 
crippled  for  six  consecutive  months.  Many 
ingenious  reasons  were  given  for  this  un- 
exampled stringency.  The  simple  fact  was 
that  the  country  in  nine  years  of  general 
activity  had  outgrown  the  currency  system 
which  was  quite  adequate  for  its  wants  in 
1864,  just  os  a boy  of  eighteen  has  outgrown 
the  coat  which  fitted  him  at  nine. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  mon- 
ey with  currency.  Money  is  not  necessarily 
currency,  though  currency  always  represents 
money.  Money  is  the  accumulated  profits 
of  labor  or  trade.  Currency  is  its  represent- 
ative. When  confidence  prevails,  money 
may  be  easy  though  currency  is  scarce. 
When  confidence  is  shaken  or  banking  facili- 
ties are  scarce,  currency  is  the  only  acceptable 
representative  of  money.  At  the  great  finan- 
cial centres  hundreds  of  millions  of  money 
change  hands  without  the  use  of  a dollar  of 
currency.  But  at  the  West  and  South  the 
banking  system  is  as  yet  so  undeveloped 
that  the  crops  can  not  be  moved  without  the 
actual  intervention  of  greenbacks.  Under 
a better  system  the  farmer  would  receive  pay 
for  his  produce  in  a draft  or  bank  credit, 
which  he  would  presently  hand  over  to  his 
country  merchant  in  payment  for  dry-goods, 
groceries,  and  farm  implements.  Now  he 
wants  to  handle  the  actual  bank-notes  for 
which  his  wheat  and  corn  have  been  sold. 
Hence  our  city  banks  have  always  looked 
forward  to  a drain  of  twenty  millions  or 
more  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October  “ to  move  the  crops.”  During  the 
past  six  years  they  have  generally  entered 
upon  the  fall  months  with  a reserve  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty-five  millions  of  legal  tenders, 
out  of  which  they  could  spare  this  sum. 
But  the  gradual  growth  of  the  country  and 
the  absorption  of  legal  tender  notes  by  the 
South  and  West  reduced  them  in  the  first 
week  of  September,  1873,  to  thirty-eight 
millions  of  greenbacks.  During  the  second 
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week  they  lost  nearly  three  millions  more. 
Daring  the  third  week,  if  all  hod  gone  well 
in  Wall  Street,  they  would  probably  have 
lost  two  or  three  millions  more.  But  the 
failures  we  have  mentioned,  and  a gradual 
destruction  of  confidence  throughout  the 
country,  led  to  a general  run  upon  them  for 
greenbacks,  and  they  lost,  not  three,  but  ten 
millions. 

On  Sunday,  21st  September,  General  Grant 
met  the  principal  financiers  of  New  York 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  The  leading 
features  of  the  situation  were  explained 
to  him,  and  he  was  urged  to  place  the  legal 
teuder  reserve  of  the  government — forty- 
four  millions — at  the  service  of  the  banks, 
as  he  had  done  in  October,  1872.  He  replied 
that  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  do  so  with- 
out violating  the  law,  and  after  conferences 
which  lasted  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
nine  at  night  he  declined  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  bankers,  bnt  directed  the 
Assistant  Treasurer  to  buy  all  the  United 
States  bonds  which  were  offered,  up  to 
twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

During  the  ensuing  week  the  government 
bought  the  twelve  millions  of  bonds,  and 
then  stopped.  Not  one  dollar  of  the  green- 
backs thus  disbursed  went  into  the  banks. 
On  tbe  contrary,  notwithstanding  the  pur- 
chases of  the  government,  the  banks  lost 
daring  the  week,  being  tbe  fourth  week  of 
September,  eleven  millious  of  greenbacks, 
and  their  reserve  ran  down  from  thirty-eight 
millions  on  the  6th  to  twelve  millions  on 
the  27th,  and  their  deposits  from  $200,000,000 
to  $160,000,000.  People  hod  begun  to  hoard 
greenbacks,  and  they  already  commanded  a 
premium  of  three  to  four  per  cent-  In  the 
first  week  of  October  the  country  had  three 
currencies,  gold,  legal  tender  notes,  and 
money,  this  last  consisting  of  certified 
checks  and  certificates  of  deposit.  The 
banks  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cincinnati  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  bauks  of  New  York,  and  refused 
to  pay  out  greenbacks.  Individuals  and 
companies  employing  workmen  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  currency  for  their  ^weekly 
pay.  Employers  buying  greenbacks  for  the 
purpose  discovered  that  the  bank  suspen- 
sion practically  involved  an  increase  of  three 
to  four  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  their  opera- 
tives. Early  in  October  greenbacks  com- 
manded a premium  of  three  to  five  per  cent, 
in  New  York,  and  as  much  os  eight  per  cent, 
at  New  Orleans.  For  the  purchase  of  cotton 
on  tbe  plantations  or  wheat  on  the  Western 
farms  bank  drafts  were  useless,  and  agents 
were  dispatched  daily  West  and  South  with 
bundles  of  cnrrency  purchased  in  New  York 
at  the  premium  mentioned.  A scarcity  of 
small  notes  was  soon  developed.  To  meet 
tbe  emergency  the  city  of  Chicago  issued  city 
shin-plasters  for  five  and  ten  dollars  each, 
and  the  necessity  of  issuing  certificates  of 
▼ol.  XLVHL-No.  383. — 9 
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deposit  for  ten  and  twenty  dollars  each  was 
strongly  urged  upon  the  banks  of  New  York. 

Among  these  latter  no  harmony  prevailed. 
With  many,  years  of  uninterrupted  prosper- 
ity had  led  to  lax  administration.  There 
were  some  which  were  unquestionably  sound 
in  any  event ; there  were  others  which  were 
decidedly  shaky;  and  there  were  a great 
many  whose  soundness  depended  upon  the 
value  of  the  collaterals  they  held.  When 
the  crisis  occurred  there  was  an  attempt  to 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  The 
strong  banks  kicked  at  being  held  respon- 
sible for  the  weak  ones.  The  strong  bank 
par  excellence , the  Chemioal,  whose  stock  is 
worth  several  hundred  per  cent,  premium, 
and  which  has  no  depositors  requiring  dis- 
counts, insisted  on  retiring  from  the  Clear- 
ing-house. 

“ Very  well,”  said  its  colleagues,  “we  shall 
collect  all  checks  on  you  in  greenbacks.” 

And  the  Chemical  staid.  No  bank  in  the 
world  can  pay  its  depositors  in  greenbacks 
on  demand  and  live. 

Tired  of  fighting  with  each  other,  the 
banks  then  combined  to  carry  the  merchants 
through.  Many  said  that  the  panic  was  an 
affair  of  stock  speculators,  and  that  the  banks 
should  not  help  them  out.  They  would  dis- 
count all  the  legitimate  business  paper  that 
was  offered,  paying  their  way  with  Clearing- 
house certificates  largely  based  on  stock  col- 
lateral, but  they  would  not  lend  to  brokers. 
At  tbe  time  we  write  it  is  too  soon  to  pro- 
nounce the  issue  of  this  policy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Stock  Exchange 
remained  closed.  Every  body  was  afraid 
of  its  reopening,  except  a few  who  had  no 
contracts  and  no  stocks,  and  were  eager  to 
purchase  at  panio  prices.  To  men  of  fore- 
sight the  resumption  of  business  at  the  Ex- 
change, and  the  enforcement  of  its  cast-iron 
rules,  seemed  certain  to  drive  helpless  debtors 
into  a corner,  and  to  provoke  appeals  to  the 
courts,  which  would  develop  such  loop-holes 
in  the  ordinary  customs  of  trade  as  could 
hardly  fail  to  damage  the  brokerage  inter- 
est and  terrify  money-lenders.  Hence  a 
general  desire  for  farther  delay,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  voluntary  settlements.  But 
though  the  Exchange  was  not  in  session,  a 
market  always  existed.  Daring  the  inter- 
regnum, which  lasted  from  Monday,  22d 
September,  to  Tuesday,  30th,  a dense  crowd 
thronged  Broad  Street.  By  the  law  of  the 
Exchange,  its  members  can  not  transact 
business  in  the  street,  or  in  any  other  place 
than  on  Change  or  in  their  offices.  Dur- 
ing the  closing  of  the  Exchange,  therefore, 
the  business  was  done  by  “outside”  brok- 
ers— that  is  to  say,  persons  not  members 
of  the  Exchange.  They  reaped  a handsome 
harvest.  Thousands  of  shares  were  sold  by 
brokers  who  were  determined  to  preserve 
their  credit  at  any  cost,  aud  were  bought  by 
small  capitalists  in  search  of  bargains.  Men 
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arrived  by  each  train  from  the  North  and 
South  and  East  and  West,  from  Canada,  and 
even  from  Havana,  with  their  wallets  full 
of  greenbacks,  which  they  exchanged  for 
low-priced  stocks.  A room  was  hired  by 
some  suspended  members  of  the  board,  and 
an  “Independent  Exchange”  established. 
Bat  the  suspension  of  business  was  too 
brief  for  this  new  concern  to  take  root. 
During  the  week  of  its  existence,  however, 
it  was  the  theatre  ofjarge  transactions,  and 
many  men  hereafter  will  date  the  beginning 
of  their  fortunes  from  the  cheap  stocks  they  j 
bought  there. 

At  length,  on  Tuesday,  September  30,  the 
Stock  Exchange  reopened.  It  was  rather  a 
solemn  event.  Though  the  rules  had  been 
suspended  for  three  days,  so  that  no  con- 
tracts could  be  enforced  by  the  compulsory 
process  of  the  Exchange,  a committee  had 
been  appointed  to  see  to  it  that  creditors 
who  had  unsatisfied  claims  should  be  made 
secure  by  deposits  of  money  or  securities 
with  the  committee.  The  extremely  small 
number  of  applications  for  security  gave 
evidence  of  the  great  extent  to  which  liqui- 
dation had  been  effected.  All  day  long  the 
transactions  were  of  the  same  monotonous 
character.  Stocks  were  sold  by  brokers  to 
raise  money,  and  bought  by  investors  who 
could  pay  for  them.  The  Exchange  was 
crowded  by  a swarm  of  new  faces.  Men 
came  from  every  part  of  the  city — nay,  every 
part  of  the  Union — with  their  pockets  full 
of  money  to  buy  cheap  stocks.  And  brokers, 
determined  to  save  their  commercial  stand- 
ing and  to  pay  their  debts,  supplied  the  de- 
mand, no  matter  at  what  sacrifice. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  days  the  regular 
rules  were  once  more  enforced.  But  there 
was  no  slaughter  of  securities,  as  had  been 
apprehended.  The  great  house  in  default, 
G.  Bird  Grinnell  and  Co.,  was  thrown  into 
bankruptcy  by  a creditor,  and  its  contracts 
were  thus  authoritatively  held  in  suspense. 
No  one  else  proved  unable  to  respond.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  “ the  street”  had  been 
relieved  of  securities  to  an  extent  which 
placed  the  remaining  solvent  houses  almost 
out  of  danger.  Daring  the  two  weeks  of 
panic  no  less  than  thirty-six  thousand  shares 
of  Rock  Island  and  twenty-five  thousand 
shares  of  Central  were  said  to  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  investors — never,  proba- 
bly, to  see  Brood  Street  again.  If,  as  is 
probable,  a similar  absorption  went  on  in 
other  stocks,  the  brokers  must  have  been 
relieved  of  millions  of  securities.  This  was 
soon  proved  by  the  condition  of  the  loan 
market.  On  2d  October  the  banks  began  to 
curtail  their  Clearing-house  certificates,  and 
to  call  in  the  few  loans  they  had  made  to 
brokers.  This  policy,  of  course,  tended  to  in- 
crease the  stringency  in  money.  But  so  gen- 
erally had  brokers  lightened  ship  by  throw- 
ing cargo  overboard  that,  notwithstanding 


the  diminished  supply  of  money,  the  demand 
had  decreased  even  more  rapidly,  and  rates 
declined  from  one-quarter  per  cent,  a day  to 
seven  per  cent,  per  annum.  Business  began 
again,  in  short,  under  very  conservative 
auspices.  The  volume  of  stocks  offered  for 
sale  was  small,  because  almost  every  body 
had  sold  already,  while  the  investment  de- 
mand continued.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  loans,  and  the  con- 
servative policy  of  the  banks  in  certifying 
brokers’  checks,  effectually  damped  any  tend- 
ency to  reckless  speculation.  People  who 
hod  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  a thousand 
shares  now  contented  themselves  with  a 
hundred,  and  brokers  generally  declined  to 
execute  orders  to  buy  unless  the  customer 
provided  the  money  to  pay  his  purchases. 

Of  these  brokers,  and  of  their  Exchange,  a 
few  descriptive  words  may  not  here  be  out 
of  place.  According  to  some  newspapers  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  a great  gam- 
bling-house, and  the  members  are  stock 
gamblers,  who  are  perpetually  makiug  bets 
as  to  the  price  of  a stock  on  a given  day  in 
the  future,  and  failing  when  the  coifrse  of 
events  puts  them  in  the  wrong.  These  are 
the  views  which  we  occasionally  see  ex- 
pressed by  grocers  and  dry-goods  dealers 
when  interviewed  by  reporters;  and  occa- 
sionally there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that 
they  are  entertained  in  higher  quarters  still. 

To  men  of  sense  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain that  the  moment  a country  becomes 
rich  enough  to  have  idle  capital— or  profits 
of  trade  or  industry — to  invest,  a stock  ex- 
change, or  mart  where  snch  investments  can 
be  procured  and  disposed  of  at  need,  becomes 
a necessity,  and  that  a stock  exchange  with- 
out speculators  would  be  practically  useless. 
Men  who  have  no  surplus  money  to  invest 
see  no  more  necessity  for  a stock  exchange 
than  Water  Street  bummers  see  for  clubs. 
But  men  who  have  money,  and  desire  to 
make  it  yield  an  income,  naturally  want  a 
market  where  they  cau  deal  in  securities, 
and  an  active  market,  where  they  cau  at  all 
times  buy  and  sell.  Whenever  such  a mar- 
ket is  established  opinions  are  sure  to  vary  as 
to  the  value  of  this  or  that  security,  just  as 
dry-goods  dealers  differ  as  to  the  future  value 
of  New  York  Mills  or  Wamsutta,  or  grocers 
as  to  the  course  of  coffee  and  caraway  seeds. 
From  this  difference  of  opinion  among  deal- 
ers in  securities  spring  speculative  dealings 
— purchases  for  the  rise  by  those  who  be- 
lieve that  securities  are  below  their  value, 
and  sales  for  the  fall  by  those  who  think 
they  are  too  high.  All  stocks  dealt  in  at 
the  Stock  Exchange  represent  in  one  shape 
or  another  public  improvements.  Few  men 
will  invest  money  in  a railroad  or  canal  or 
mining  scheme  if  they  can  not  see  their  way 
to  get  their  funds  out  again  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. But  when  a stock  can  readily  be 
sold  out  if  the  property  it  represents  turns 
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out  badly,  or  if  a bettor  investment  pre- 
sents itself,  capitalists  will  adventure  mon- 
ey. This  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  spec- 
ulative dealings,  or  stock  gambling,  as  it  is 
popularly  called.  If  there  were  no  Stock 
Exchange  or  no  speculators,  we  should  not 
Lave  had  one-eighth  part  of  the  railways 
which  exist,  for  the  simple  reason  that  men 
of  means  would  not  have  risked  their  mon- 
ey in  enterprises  from  which  it  could  not 
have  been  extricated  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  estab- 
lished some  sixty  years  ago — first*  under  a 
few  trees  in  Wall  Street,  and  then  in  a gar- 
ret. There  were,  it  is  said,  twenty-five  mem- 
bers fifty  years  ago — all  so  grave  and  rev- 
erend seigniors  that  when  a member  threw 
an  orange  across  the  room  to  a friend,  the 
board  was  called  to  order,  and  for  a long 
session  the  propriety  of  expelling  the  offend- 
ing brother  was  gravely  discussed,  and  the 
subject  was  only  tabled  on  the  culprit's  ab- 
ject apology,  indorsed  by  two  venerable 
sureties  for  his  future  good  behavior.  The 
“ board’’  did  not  rise  to  national  importance 
till  it  took  possession  of  its  room  between 
Beaver  Street  and  Exchange  Place.  It  was 
there  in  the  stormy  days  of  1857,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  first  issues  of  paper,  and  in  the 
horrible  slaughter  of  1864.  It  was  there  that 
Travers  and  Jerome  and  M'Vicker  rode  their 
reeking  horses  over  the  slain  of  1857 ; there 
that  Jacob  Little  made  his  nine  fortunes,  and 
lost  each  in  rapid  succession ; there  that  An- 
thony Morse,  who  had  only  been  known  as 
a smart  clerk,  capable  of  adding  columns  of 
four  figures  as  quickly  as  other  accountants 
oonld  foot  up  one,  made  with  seven  hundred 
dollars  a fortune  of  seven  millions,  and  lost 
it  all,  and  became  a hopeless,  helpless  bank- 
rupt in  the  space  of  twelve  months ; there 
that  Dan  Drew  was  alternately  a bull  and  a 
bear  in  Erie,  and  accumulated  his  millions, 
in  which  the  stockholders  in  that  comxmny 
did  not  share.;  there  that  the  great  corners 
in  Rock  Island,  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  Har- 
lem were  planned  and  carried  into  effect; 
there  that  the  money  was  obtained  from  the 
stock  gamblers  of  Wall  Street  to  build  twenty 
thousand  miles  of  Western  railway,  without 
which  our  Western  States  would  have  been 
a wilderness  to-day.  At  this  time  the  board 
was  an  exclusive  affair.  No  one  was  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  transactions  without 
the  express  sanction  of  the  president  or  vice- 
president,  and  visitors  were  unceremonious- 
ly hustled  out  of  the  room  when  the  board 
went  into  “ executive  session.”  Applicants 
fen:  membership  were  balloted  for,  and  a few 
blackballs  excluded.  These  few  were  gen- 
erally forth-coming.  Some  old  members,  with 
decaying  fortunes,  blackballed  every  body  on 
principle.  Jones  blackballed  Smith’s  man 
because  his  (Jones’s)  man  had  been  black- 
balled the  week  previous.  Robinson  black- 
balled the  applicant  because  he  had  had  a 


quarrel  with  his  proposer.  In  fact,  the  rain 
of  blackballs  was  so  fast  and  furious  that 
when  the  war  issues  of  paper  money  stim- 
ulated business  in  stocks  to  unusual  activ- 
ity, a few  of  the  rejected  members  banded 
themselves  together  and  organized  an  “ Open 
Board.”  Instead  of  excluding  the  public  and 
adopting  arbitrary  rules  as  to  commissions, 
the  Open  Board  invited  all  the  world  to 
witness  its  sessions,  and  allowed  brokers  to 
charge  what  they  pleased.  The  result  was 
inevitable.  In  three  years  the  Open  Board 
did  the  lion’s  share  of  the  business  of  the 
street.  This  led  to  a fusion  of  the  boards, 
or,  rather,  to  the  admission  at  one  swoop  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Open  Board  to  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

At  this  time  the  Stock  Exchange  occu- 
pied its  present  quarters  on  Broad  and  Wall 
afreets.  It  has  been  said  that  the  architect 
of  the  present  Stock  Exchange  was  a person 
of  strong  religions  persuasions,  who  believed 
that  stock-brokers  were  children  of  Belial, 
and  that  it  was  his  sacred  duty  to  make  them 
as  uncomfortable  as  possible.  No  other  the- 
ory can  fully  explain  the  construction  of  the 
building.  There  is  a large  hall  down  stairs, 
in  which  every  body  catches  cold  twice  a 
month.  The  committee  and  government 
rooms  are  not  quite  a thousand  feet  above, 
and  there  is  no  elevator.  In  the  great  hall 
some  five  hundred  persons  congregate  daily. 
There  are  rather  over  one  thousand  members 
in  the  Exchange,  but  about  half  are  not  in 
active  business,  and  seldom  attend.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  hall  stands  a rostrum,  from 
which  the  president  addresses  the  board 
when  he  has  any  thing  to  say,  and  the  vice- 
president  or  chairman  “calls  the  list”  of 
stocks  after  the  manner  of  an  auctioneer. 
In  olden  time  nine-tenths  of  the  business 
was  done  “on  the  call.”  Now  ninety-nine 
hundredths  is  done  in  the  groups  in  which 
members  gather  to  trade  in  particular  stocks. 
When  a member  defaults  on  his  contracts— 
that  is  to  say,  fails  to  pay  for  the  stocks  he  has 
bought,  or  to  deliver  the  stocks  he  has  sold — 
the  vice-presideut  “closes  him  out  under  the 
rule ;”  in  other  words,  sells  out  or  buys  in 
his  stocks  at  public  auction.  To  pay  the 
differences  he  has  twenty-four  hours’  grace. 
If  they  are  not  paid  within  that  time,  he  is 
a suspended  member,  and  before  he  can  be 
re-admitted  ho  must  have  settled  with  his 
creditors,  and  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  that  ho  has 
acted  honestly  throughout  his  misfortunes. 

Basiness  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  all 
upon  honor.*  Jones  and  Brown  meet  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  without  a witness,  and 
buy  or  sell  a hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  stock.  Each  makes  a memoran- 
dum in  his  book,  and  next  day,  no  matter 
what  fluctuations  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  mean  time,  the  transaction  is  consum- 
mated by  the  delivery  of  the  stock  and  the 
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payment  of  the  money.  Sacli  a thing  as 
the  denial  or  repudiation  of  a transaction 
which  has  turned  out  badly  is  almost  un- 
heard of.  It  often  occurs  in  excited  markets 
that  mistakes  are  honestly  made.  Jones 
may  claim  to  haye  bought  four  hundred 
shares  of  Central  of  Smith,  while  Smith 
claims  to  have  sold  only  three;  or  Jones 
may  say  ho  bought  it  at  92},  while  Smith 
insists  it  was  at  92}.  Such  disputes  are  not 
unfrequent,  and  in  busy  times  keep  the  Ar- 
bitration Committee  of  the  board  busy  iu 
adjusting  them.  But  attempts  at  repudia- 
tion of  bad  bargains  are  absolutely  unknown 
at  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  the  recent  panic 
stocks  fell  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  in  a day, 
but  in  not  one  single  instance  did  any  mem- 
ber who  had  bought  stocks  before  the  fall 
attempt  to  deny  the  purchase,  though  there 
were  a hundred  cases  in  which  the  seller 
would  have  been  unable  to  prove  the  sole  if 
the  buyer  bad  chosen  to  forget  it,  and  though 
in  many  cases  the  purchase  utterly  ruined 
the  broker  who  had  made  it.  Experience 
has  taught  the  brokers  that  honor  is  a bet- 
ter guarantee  of  contracts  than  all  the  writ- 
ings and  money  considerations  in  the  world. 

For  the  settlement  of  disputes  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  its  own  court,  the  Arbitration 
Committee,  consisting  of  seven  members  of 
the  Governing  Committee.  This  body  ad- 
judicates promptly,  without  the  delays  and 
equivocations  of  the  courts.  It  is  not  well 
for  a broker  to  go  to  law  with  another  bro- 
ker. By  a rule  of  the  Exchange,  any  mem- 
ber applying  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  officers  of  the  Exchange  from  dischar- 
ging their  duties  forfeits  his  membership. 
On  the  2d  October  last,  Messrs.  G.  B.  Grin- 
ned and  Co.,  who  had  large  contracts  with 
members  of  the  Exchange,  to  which  they 
were  unable  to  respond,  declined  to  say 
whether  or  no  they  were  parties  to  an  ap- 
plication to  throw  the  firm  into  bankmptcy, 
which  involved  an  injunction  prohibiting 
the  parties  with  whom  they  had  contracts 
from  disposing  of  the  securities  they  held 
until  the  further  order  of  the  court ; and  the 
Governing  Committee  in  consequence,  with- 
out a dissentient  voice,  expelled  Mr.  Grinnell 
and  his  partner.  How  far  the  Arbitration 
Committee  of  the  board  can  deprive  the 
regular  courts  of  law  of  jurisdiction  over 
disputes  between  broker  and  broker,  is  a 
question  which  has  never  been  absolutely 
determined.  Courts  generally  are  jealous 
of  attempts  to  trespass  upon  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  are  prompt  to  enjoin  arbitration 
committees  from  usurping  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  their  exclusive  domain.  Wheth- 
er they  could  pursue  the  contest  so  far  as  to 
enjoin  the  Governing  Committee  from  de- 
priving a member  of  his  seat  iu  the  Ex- 
change because  he  preferred  to  fight  his  bat- 
tles in  the  courts  instead  of  the  Arbitration 
Committee,  has  never  been  settled.  But, 


practicady,  the  position  of  a member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  who  should  hold  his  seat  iu 
defiance  of  the  governors,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  injunction,  would  be  intolerable. 

The  Governing  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  a body  of  forty  members,  ten 
of  whom  are  chosen  each  year,  together 
with  the  president,  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman,  and  secretary.  As  the  name  im- 
ports, they  govern  the  Exchange,  decide 
what  stocks  shad  be  dealt  in  and  ou  what 
terms,  and  transact  ad  the  business  of  the 
board  as  a board.  They  exercise  supervis- 
ion over  the  conduct  of  members,  and  are 
ready  to  hear  charges  against  any  one  who 
has  been  accused  of  improper  conduct.  Sub- 
committees are  annually  appointed  on  arbi- 
tration, on  the  stock  list,  on  membership, 
etc. 

Formerly  new  members  were  elected  by 
general  badot,  and  a comparatively  few 
blackballs  oxcluded.  The  initiation  fee  was 
$1000.  Now  new  members  are  admitted  by 
the  vote  of  the  Membership  Committee, 
which  consists  of  thirteen  experienced  mem- 
bers, men  of  keen  knowledge  of  chftracter, 
and  far  above  suspicion  of  prejudice ; the 
initiation  fee  is  $10,000.  But  in  1868  mem- 
bers’ seats  were  made  personal  property, 
which  could  be  sold  at  will,  and  as  seats 
have  generally  ruled  at  $5000  or  $6000  each, 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Exchange 
always  buy  a seat  instead  of  paying  the  teu- 
thousand-dodar  fee.  There  is  no  absolute 
limit  to  tlie  number  of  members  iu  the  Ex- 
change. But  thus  far  the  supply  of  seats 
for  sale,  from  failures  and  from  deaths,  has 
always  proved  equal  to  the  demand.  Occa- 
sionally, in  prosperous  times,  seats  have 
risen  to  $8000,  but  a crisis  like  that  of  last 
September  throws  so  many  into  the  market 
that  the  price  fads  to  not  mueh  more  than 
half  that  sum. 

A scheme  of  life-insurance  was  adopted 
last  year  by  the  hoard,  which,  is  calculated 
to  add  to  the  value  of  seats  iu  the  Exchauge. 
Ou  the  death  of  a member,  every  living  mem- 
ber of  the  board  contributes  ten  dollars  to 
his  heirs,  so  as  to  constitute  an  insurance  of 
ten  thousand  dollars.  This  insurance  cau 
not  be  alienated,  nor  can  it  be  attached  by 
creditors.  A calculation  of  the  average  mor- 
tality among  brokers  goes  to  prove  that  this 
insurance  wid  not  cost  above  half  the  aver- 
age rates  exacted  by  sound  life-insurance 
companies.  And  though  it  is,  of  course,  at 
first  unduly  favorable  to  the  older  members 
of  the  board,  and  onerous  to  the  young  men 
who  have  just  been  admitted,  yet  still,  as 
these  latter  wid  in  their  turn  grow  old,  they 
can  not  complain  of  the  arrangement. 

Both  of  these  recent  changes — the  insur- 
ance plan,  and  the  conversion  of  the  seats 
into  actual  property — have  given  solidity  to 
the  business  of  the  Exchange  and  to  the 
standing  of  brokers.  Formerly  the  creditor 
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•f  a broker  bad  nothing  to  look  to  in  the 
event  of  his  failure  but  the  property  he  had 
when  he  suspended.  Now  he  has  his  seat, 
which  is  liable  for  his  debts.  Again,  the 
broker’s  widow  and  orphans  were  constant- 
ly left  penniless  by  his  sudden  death  in  poor 
circumstances.  Now  they  have  his  seat  and 
his  insurance — say  $15,000 — at  all  events, 
which  suffice  to  protect  them  from  absolute 
starvation.  As  the  country  grows,  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  advances  in  wealth  and 
importance,  the  price  of  seats  must  neces- 
sarily improve.  It  will  not  be  many  yoars 
before  they  will  command  so  much  money 
that  the  Governing  Committee  will  feel 
bound  to  increase  the  initiation  fee  to 
$15,000,  or  even  $20,000. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  dismiss  the  subject 
of  the  broken  without  alluding  to  their  re- 
markable liberality  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  uniform  generosity  to  objects  deserv- 
ing aid.  There  is  no  instance  of  the  vic- 
tims of  a great  public  calamity  appealing  in 
vain  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  Thousands  of 
dollan  are  given  month  after  month  by  the 
so-call&l  stock  gamblers  to  sufferers  by  fire, 
Hood,  famine,  and  disease ; and  whenever  a 
public  subscription  is  started  for  any  worthy 
object,  the  Stock  Exchange  is  always  asked 
to  lead  the  way  with  its  usual  large-handed 
liberality.  Among  each  other  brokers  are 
almost  invariably  lenient.  When  a broker 
Ldls  he  mokes  np  his  accounts,  and  finds  that 
be  can  pay  fifty,  twenty-five,  or  ten  cents  on 
the  dollar.  He  makes  a list  of  his  creditors, 
and  goes  round  with  his  paper.  He  rarely 
meets  with  a rebuff.  His  creditors  are  all 
aware  that  a broker’s  life  is  full  of  vicissi- 
tudes, and  that  prosperity  to-day  is  often 
followed  by  adversity  to-morrow.  Each 
treats  his  debtor  as  be  would  be  treated 
himself  when  his  hour  of  trial  comes.  In 
many  cases  brokors  cling  to  their  position 
until  they  have  paid  out  their  last  dollar, 
and  so,  when  they  fail,  have  nothing  to  give 
their  creditors.  But  if  they  have  conducted 
themselves  honestly,  they  need  not  despair 
of  obtaining  a release.  It  is  an  axiom  among 
brokers  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  keep  an  act- 
ive, honest  fellow  out  of  the  board  because  he 
has  been  unfortunate.  Let  him  get  back, 
and  who  knows  but  he  may  make  money, 
and  the  sting  of  conscience  may  induce  him 
to  pay  debts  which  were  forgiven  him  long 
ago  t The  late  Jacob  Little  nsed  to  say  that 
he  could  paper  his  private  office  with  the 
notes  he  had  forgiven  to  members  of  the 
board. 

Speculators  in  Wall  Street  are  known  as 
“ bolls,”  that  is,  speculators  for  the  rise,  and 
“ bears,”  or  speculators  for  the  fall.  The 
heaviest  operators  in  the  street,  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  Daniel  Drew,  Jay  Gonld,  John 
Steward,  Jun.,  the  late  Horace  ClArk,  etc., 
have  never  been  members  of  the  board,  but 
have  bought  and  sold  through  their  respect- 


ive brokers.  Of  these  Mr.  Vanderbilt  stands 
apart  from  all  others.  He  is  never  a bear. 
He  never  sells  that  which  he  has  not  got. 
In  the  old  days  of  Nicaragua  Transit  he 
used,  when  he  had  quarreled  with  the  Pa- 
cific Mail,  to  sell  a few  thousand  shares  of 
that  stock  “ short.”  But  this  was  more  in 
the  light  of  a formal  declaration  of  war,  an 
Indian  war-whoop,  than  a speculation  look- 
ing to  profit.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  a 
steady  and  persistent  bull,  but  only  in  the 
stocks  which  he  has  controlled  himself 
People  who  have  followed  him,  and  have 
not  bought  more  stock  than  they  could  car- 
ry through  panics,  have  always  made  mon- 
ey. During  the  Black  Friday  panic  of  1868 
New  York  Central  fell  from  218  to  145,  and 
a vast  array  of  the  Commodore's  followers, 
being  nnable  to  stand  so  heavy  a fall,  were 
compelled  to  sell  out,  and  were  ruined. 

“ If  you  had  bought  a hundred  shares  in- 
stead of  a thousand,”  said  the  veteran,  when 
they  went  to  him  for  consolation,  “ you  could 
have  held  on.  Never  be  in  too  great  a hurry 
to  get  rich.” 

The  great  power  of  the  Commodore  is  de- 
rived from  his  enormous  income,  and  from 
his  habit,  of  concentrating  his  strength  on 
ouo  object  at  a time.  It  bos  been  estimated 
that  his  surplus  income  at  present  is  not  less 
than  six  millions  of  dollars.  Now  lie  is  not 
buying  a foot  of  real  estate  or  a single  bond 
of  any  kind.  He  invests  the  whole  of  this 
income  in  the  stock  which  happens  to  be 
his  favorite  at  the  time.  Thus  in  the  course 
of  a year  he  retires  six  millions  of  this  stock 
from  the  market.  Panics  may  depress  bii 
favorites  for  a time,  but  a steady  absorption 
of  this  kind  must  tell  in  the  long-run,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  always  win 
in  the  end. 

Mr.  Jay  Gonld,  who  is  the  greatest  opera- 
tor in  the  street  next  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  is 
alternately  a bull  aud  a bear,  as  his  judg- 
ment of  the  market  prompts  him.  He  was 
a bear  before  the  Chicago  fire,  which  acci- 
dent yielded  him  a harvest  of  over  a million. 
He  was  a bull  immediately  afterward,  and 
made  mouey  again  on  the  rise.  He  was  a 
bear  on  general  principles  before  the  panic 
of  September,  and  again  a bull  afterward, 
realizing  handsome  profits  on  both  sides  of 
the  game.  Like  all  great  operators,  ho  loses 
as  well  as  wins.  Iu  his  great  campaign  in 
gold  in  the  summer  of  1873  he  lost  a good 
deal  of  money.  But  whether  he  loses  or 
wins  he  is  always  the  same,  cool,  impertur- 
bable, and  apparently  unconcerned.  Much 
more  conservative  than  the  street  generally 
supposes,  he  gets  the  credit  of  doing  far 
more  than  he  does.  He  is  often  charged 
with  tying  up  money  when  he  has  uot  bad 
a thought  of  the  kind,  or  buying  or  selling 
large  lines  of  stook  when  be  is  really  doing 
nothing  at  all.  Though  not  nearly  so  rich 
I as  Commodoro  Vanderbilt,  he  has  contrived, 
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whenever  they  have  contended  together,  to 
come  off  victor  in  the  contest,  and  the  vet- 
eran Commodore  loves  him  accordingly. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  by  name  the 
minor  operators  of  the  day.  Some  of  them 
are  always  bulls,  sanguine,  hopeful  men  who 
see  every  thing  on  the  bright  side ; others 
are  always  bears,  being  prone  to  look  at  the 
dark  shadows  of  life,  and  to  scrutinize  the 
daws  which  exist  in  all  human  institutions ; 
many,  like  Mr.  Gould,  are  bulls  and  bears 
alternately,  according  to  their  judgment  of 
the  market.  It  does  not  always  follow  that 
a bull  is  a genial,  whole-souled  fellow,  or  that 
a bear  is  cross-grained  and  cantankerous. 
Some  chronic  bulls  ar$  not  remarkable  for 
geniality,  while  many  iuveterate  bears  are 
liberal,  good-natured,  and  universally  popu- 
lar. Of  late  years  the  staple  argument  of 
the  bulls  has  been  the  steady  growth  of  the 
country,  and  the  increased  traffic  on  the 
railways,  which  has  enabled  several  of  them 
to  water  their  stock  profusely,  and  to  pay 
dividends  on  the  increased  capital.  On  the 
other  Bide,  the  bears  point  to  the  growing 


distrust  of  watered  stocks,  and  the  mutter- 
ed discontent  of  the  people  at  the  power  of 
railway  monopolies — a feeling  which  they 
are  sure  will  culminate  sooner  or  later  in 
legislative  interference.  They  rely  too,  in 
a great  measure,  upon  such  monetary  dis- 
turbances os  precipitated  the  panic  of  last 
September,  arguing  that  with  a currency 
so  inadequate  as  ours,  periods  of  intolerable 
monetary  stringency  are  sure  to  occur  at 
regular  intervals.  As  a general  thing,  each 
side  has  its  “ innings”  once  or  twice  a year. 
Stocks  are  pretty  sure  to  be  low  toward  the 
end  of  the  year,  unless  there  has  been  a 
panic  in  September  or  October;  and  they 
are  generally  high  in  May  and  June,  uuless 
the  “ spring  rise”  culminates,  as  it  some- 
times does,  in  April.  But  it  is  a pretty 
sound  maxim  that  if  speculators  exercise  a 
fairly  sonnd  judgment,  do  not  operate  be- 
yond their  capital,  and  have  patience  to 
wait,  they  are  almost  sore  to  win  at  last,  no 
matter  which  side  they  have  embraced,  or 
at  what  season  of  the  year  they  have  bought 
or  sold. 


(Mar's  (Enstj  Cjjnir. 


HEN  the  theatre  sits  chuckling  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  absurdities  of  Dundreary,  it  is 
because  the  caricature  is  a likeness  that  even  a 
good-humored  John  Bull  would  recognize  and 
applaud.  Wc  Americans,  however,  in  our  turn, 
did  not  laugh  very  loud  at  the  portraits  of  Jef- 
ferson Brick  and  Major  Pogram.  We  thought 
them  gross  perversions  and  ill-natured  libels,  and 
we  thought  the  same  of  the  glimpses  of  dinner  at 
the  hotel ; and  indeed  we  have  nationally  hard- 
ly yet  forgiven  Dickens  for  those  stinging  and 
sneering  caricatures.  How  Major  Pendennis 
and  the  other  old  club  men  must  have  hated 
Thackeray  1 He  came  in  with  that  bland,  up- 
lifted, innocent  face,  and  instantly  saw  all  the 
padding  and  pretense  in  their  clothes  and  their 
morals  and  their  manners,  and  Sir  George  Tufto, 
K.C.B.,  would  doubtless  have  liked  to  kick  him 
out  for  a mercenary  scribbler. 

If  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ever  saw  the  sketches 
of  Gillray,  he  probably  laughed  sincerely.  For 
the  fury  spoiled  the  fun  ; and  it  was  such  a hope- 
less task  to  make  a hero  and  Pater  PatrifiD  of 
poor  old  George  the  Third  in  his  Windsor  uni- 
form. The  pictures  of  Gillray  arc  pathetic,  as 
showing  the  horrible  panic  of  Chcapside.  After 
yon  have  tamed  them  over  for  some  time,  En- 
gland sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  seems  to  have 
been  a country  of  John  Gilpins.  They  kept  up 
their  courage,  like  the  Chinese,  by  making  faces 
at  the  enemy,  and  thought  to  conquer  him  more 
easily  by  ridiculing  and  belittling  him.  There 
is  nothing  more  comical,  although  far  from  the 
way  in  which  Gillray  intended,  than  the  picture 
of  George  the  Third  as  Gulliver,  holding  in  his 
hand  Napoleon  as  the  King  of  Lilliput.  What 
an  impression  it  leaves  of  the  childish  ignorance 
of  the  mass  of  Englishmen ! Were  they  amused 
by  these  pictures  ? Did  they  kindle  the  nation- 


al wrath  against  the  fee-faw-fum  Corsican  who 
would  grind  the  bones  of  Britons  to  make  his 
bread  ? Such  pictures  might  have  tickled  Leech's 
cow-boy  upon  the  gate.  Did  they  seem  humor- 
ous to  the  Treasury  bench? 

These  pictures,  in  our  modem  view,  defeated 
themselves;  for  the  sting  of  caricature  i9  actual 
likeness — likeness  not  only  of  the  person,  but  of 
the  facts.  This  makes  many  of  Nast’s  sketches 
the  most  effective  among  all  caricatures.  They 
are  often  so  true  that  they  are  terrible.  He  then 
seems  less  a humorist  than  a moralist.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  group  of  the  Tammany  Ring  cower- 
ing as  foul  birds  of  prey  under  a crumbling  cliff ; 
while  of  the  purely  comical  kind  there  is  noth- 
ing more  resistlessly  laughable  than  the  one  call- 
ed “Who  is  Ingersoll’s  Co.  ?”  It  was  a ques- 
tion asked  by  the  New  York  Tribune  during  the 
disclosures  of  the  crimes  of  the  Ring,  and  the 
picture  is  the  answer.  A hnge  figure  of  Tweed, 
with  a brazen  smile,  stands  before  the  amazed 
editor,  and  all  the  Ring — Sweeny,  Connolly, 
Hall,  and  an  endless  string  of  their  retainers — 
are  huddled  under  his  coat  skirts.  That  was 
Ingersoll’s  “Co.”  The  power  of  such  pictures 
is  incalculable.  “I  don’t  care  for  what  people 
write,”  the  head  of  the  Ring  is  reported  to  have 
said — and  if  he  did  not  say  it,  it  was  none  the 
less  true — “ for  my  people  can’t  read.  But  they 
have  eyes,  and  they  can  see  as  well  as  other 
folks.”  The  remark  was  really  a tribute  to  his 
“people.”  It  implied  that  if  they  once  saw  the 
crimes  they  would  desert  the  criminal.  Byron 
says  that  Cervantes  laughed  Spain’s  chivalry 
away.  And  certainly  no  spoken  or  written  word 
was  so  effective  in  destroying  the  Ring  as  the 
terrible  laugh  of  Nast,  ns  in  the  political  cam- 
paign of  last  year  no  tongue  or  pen  was  so  pow- 
erful as  the  pencil  of  the  same  artist. 
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As  we  were  saying,  the  theatre  laughs  riotous- 
ly at  Dundreary,  because  under  all  that  farcical 
caricature  it  sees  John  Bull.  Is  there,  then,  a 
Dundreary  in  every  Englishman,  as  our  British 
cousins  seem  to  think  that  there  is  a Sam  Slick 
in  every  American  ? Unquestionably  he  con- 
stantly pops  out  upon  us  from  the  most  unex- 
pected quarters,  and  it  now  appears  that  he 
writes  for  the  London  Saturday  Review:  the 
‘‘Superfine  Review,’*  laughed  Thackeray,  and 
the  name  was  felicitous,  because  the  journal  is 
so  often  Dundreary  in  criticism — an  illustration 
of  the  hypercritical  and  overrefined  spirit  which 
a highly  artificial  society  like  that  of  England 
is  sure  to  develop.  If  a man  only  sneers  at 
the  fine  weather  and  foretells  a storm  long 
enough,  he  is  sure  to  turn  out  a prophet  at  last. 
And  if  you  make  the  arbitrary  conventions  of 
any  time  or  place  the  test  of  civilization,  the 
larger  part  of  the  world  will  certainly  fall  under 
condemnation.  It  was  a gay  party  of  gilded 
youth  from  the  most  fashionable  watering-place 
who  drove  a few  miles  away,  and  climbed  upon 
the  roof  of  a shed  to  peep  through  the  windows 
at  the  ball  in  the  country  tavern.  How  those 
young  people  laughed  themselves  almost  into 
hysterics,  laughed  until  they  were  in  danger  of 
rolling  off  the  roof,  as  they  saw  the  queer  dress- 
es of  the  rural  beaux  and  belles,  and  beheld  some 
ancient  Brummel  of  the  hills  solemuly  disport- 
ing himself  in  pigeon-wings  and  double  shuffles ! 
Those  young  people  dressed  and  danced  a little 
differently,  and  therefore  they  regarded  the  rus- 
tic company  with  the  same  comical  pity  and 
sense  of  superiority  with  which  the  mastodon 
might  regard  the  elephant,  or  the  minnow  the 
maggot.  Perhaps  it  did  not  occur  to  Osric 
and  Pelham  that  in  all  essential  manliness  the 
youth  at  whom  they  laughed  were  probably  their 
masters. 

There  are  sometimes  admirable  ability  and 
profound  scholarship  in  the  “ Superfine.*’  It  is 
supercilious,  indeed,  and  often  cynical.  It  has 
often  also  the  ludicrous  and  vapid  tone  of  con- 
versation at  a club  window.  The  British  cock- 
neyism  is  often  apparent.  Wainwright  wrote  in 
the  Loudon  Magazine  side  by  side  with  Elia,  and 
Dundreary  writes  in  the  “ Superfine”  in  company 
with  gentlemen  and  scholars.  lie  lately  wrote 
upon  his  Cousin  Jonathan,  whom  he  naturally 
considers  the  most  vulgar  of  phenomena.  “ Ail 
ways  of  speaking  or  acting  which  strike  us  as 
being  specially  vulgar  or  disagreeable  we  at  once 
denounce  as  Americanisms,  thereby  showing  the 
very  low  estimation  in  which  we  hold  our  trans- 
marine cousins.”  Dundreary  is  complaining 
that  we  travel  in  hordes  like  Tartars,  and  devas- 
tate Europe  like  & cloud  of  consuming  locusts. 
**  They  cwowd  in  upon  us  in  wailway  cawwiges, 
yon  know,”  moans  our  poor  friend  with  the  eye- 
glass ; “they  empty  our  favowite  dishes  at  tables 
d’hote,”  telling  ns  all  the  time  how  much  better 
every  thing  is  at  home ! Goodness  gwacious ! 
why  don’t  they  stay  there  ? Who  wants  them  in 
Europe?  Why  don’t  they,  in  their  own  pwecious 
lingo,  cut  stick,  make  trucks,  vamose,  scatter? 
“ We  shrink  from  plunging  in  among  a whole 
nation  of  people  who  speak  our  own  language 
through  their  noses,  and  who  call  us  men  and 
women,  and  our  servants  gentlemen  and  ladies.” 

Can  any  thing  be  easier  or  more  absurd  than 
such  generalization?  Upon  the  continent  of  j 


Europe,  and  wherever  intelligent  human  beings 
travel,  we  may  suy,  in  the  same  strain,  the  En- 
glishman is  known  as  Monsieur  Goddam,  the 
type  of  stolid  selfishness  and  brutal  surliness; 
and  the  Englishwoman  as  Madame  Biftck,  the 
immortal  and  grotesque  dowdy.  Our  transma- 
rine cousins  are  dull  islanders,  whose  insularity 
has  narrowed  their  minds  and  fostered  their  prej- 
udices, and  who  have  overrun  Europe  with  their 
eyeglasses  and  tea-pots,  spoiling  the  fine  foreign 
bloom  upon  things  alien,  stupidly  riding  steeple- 
chases over  the  Campagna,  and  turning  the  airy 
sport  of  the  Carnival  into  coarse  practical  joking. 
They  infest  Switzerland,  and  have  actually  form- 
ed an  Alpine  club  for  the  express  purpose  of 
leaving  the  clumsy  print  of  British  balmorals 
upon  the  virgin  snow  of  the  Alps,  os  if  no  sub- 
limity of  nature  should  be  safe  from  their  boor- 
ish familiarity,  and  no  shy  mountain  echo  secure 
from  their  “jollies!”  and  “God-bless-my-souls!” 
Think  of  a whole  nation  of  people  who  cry  aloud 
for  raw  and  bloody  beef  in  every  peaceful  inn 
of  the  Lombard  plain  ! 0 merciful  powers ! ex- 

claim Ravenna  and  Ferrara  and  the  banks  of 
the  Fo,  give  us  again,  if  ye  must,  the  Goth,  the 
Vandal,  or  the  later  and  detested  Tedeschi,  but 
save  us  from  Goddam  and  Biftek — from  the 
cockney  and  the  huckster  ! 

This  is  not  a difficult  strain.  But  is  it  worth 
while  ? Sitting  in  the  pretty  theatre  at  Dresden, 
the  Easy  Chair  has  heard  an  andience  shoot  for 
a whole  evening  over  the  absurdities  of  Cousin 
Bull  as  they  were  played  with  infinite  spirit  and 
with  perfect  fidelity.  Shall  the  Easy  Chair  there- 
fore gravely  say  that  Bull  is  the  absurdest  creat- 
ure in  the  world  ? There  is  Doyle’s  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson.  Shall  we  call  it  Bull 
self-seen  upon  the  grand  tour  ? Certainly  it  re- 
calls the  comic  element  of  European  travel,  and 
yon  perceive  at  once  that  Bull  is  that  element. 
Do  Dundreary  and  the  “Superfine”  wish  to  butch- 
er us,  the  unhappy  vulgar,  to  make  their  Euro- 
pean holiday  ? Dundreary,  is  it  thy  fat  insolence 
invading  cathedrals  during  solemn  service,  and 
staring  as  if  they  were  museums  of  gewgaws, 
disdaining  languages  that  thou  canst  not  speak, 
and  scoffing  at  customs  whose  gentleness  thou 
canst  not  comprehend,  that  authorizest  thee  to 
sneer  at  the  unfortunates  who  speak  their  lan- 
guage through  the  nose,  and  whose  robust  appe- 
tites, competing  with  thino  own,  devastate  the 
dishes  thou  wouldst  fain  appropriate  to  thy  par- 
ticular enjoyment  ? 

The  American  theory  that  I am  os  good  as 
you  has  obvious  disadvantages,  but  it  is  not  with- 
out benefits  also.  With  all  extravagances  and 
exceptions,  there  is  nowhere  a more  truly,  not 
falsely,  self-respecting  folk  than  the  nasal  Yan- 
kee. An  aristocratic  system  furnishes  some 
highly  educated  and  refined  person^,  but  beyond 
that  charmed  circle,  and  up  to  its  very  edge,  lies 
boundless  vulgarity.  It  will  surprise  the  “Su- 
perfine,” but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  Jona- 
than is,  upon  the  whole  and  in  the  mass,  much 
more  of  a gentleman  in  manner  and  intelligence 
than  John.  Will  the  “ Superfine”  kindly  turn 
to  Voltaire,  Emerson,  Louis  Blanc,  Hawthorne, 
and  Taine  upon  the  social  aspect  and  character 
of  the  Englishman  ? Then  let  it  win  the  confi- 
dence of  courteous  and  accomplished  Americans, 
and  learn  their  real  views  of  “ the  swarms  of 
[British,  not]  Yankee  tourists  who  year  after 
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year”  come  to  see  us.  It  would  discover  that 
the  great  multitude  of  them,  however  clever  and 
intelligent,  are  not  felt  to  be  quite  what  are 
known  as  gentlemen.  The  Superfine”  has  per- 
haps studied  the  great  subject  of  snobbery  in  the 
pages  of  the  erudite  Thackeray.  What  does  it 
think  of  the  society  there  described  as  a nursery 
of  critics  of  vulgarity  ? One  star  differeth  from 
another  in  glory.  If  a party  of  “Superfine” 
tourists  are  disgusted  upon  the  Rigi  to  encoun- 
ter a Yankee  company  speaking  the  noble  ver- 
nacular through  their  noses,  have  they  ever  fan- 
cied the  feelings  of  a party  of  American  gentle- 
men and  ladies  suddenly  exposed  in  the  Coliseum 
to  the  h-less  chattering  and  stammering  and  vul- 
gar staring  of  the  average  transmarine  British 
cousin  ? 

But  is  this  strain  worth  while?  we  inquire 
again.  Will  clever  Englishmen  insist  upon  mak- 
ing us  ask  if  they  are  really  unable  to  see  that 
the  glory  of  America  is  not  alien  to  their  own  ? 
The  Yankee  is  the  younger  Englishman ; the  En- 
glishman uninsulated,  more  cosmopolitan,  rich- 
er and  broader  by  the  infusion  of  other  blood, 
and  solving  under  other  conditions  the  greatest 
of  all  problems.  The  elder  brother  has  the  he- 
reditary halls,  the  family  plate  and  pictures,  the 
local  associations.  He  has  individual  illustra- 
tions of  a higher  culture,  a more  thorough  schol- 
arship, a more  exact  science,  and  even  a finer 
heroism  of  thought.  Why  should  he  nourish  a 
foolish  jealousy  ? The  bickerings  of  nations  are 
really  as  puerile  as  those  of  children.  John  and 
Jonathan  are  Englishmen  and  Americans.  But 
above  all  they  are  men.  When  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney went  to  see  William  of  Orange  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  young  Englishman  was  clad  in  all 
the  gay  splendor  of  the  British  court,  and  the 
silent  William  in  a plain  serge  coat.  But  they 
were  both  men  sincerely  united  in  a great  cause, 
and  neither  of  them  was  troubled  by  the  clothes 
of  the  other.  Upon  the  campus  of  the  Cornell 
University,  on  that  picturesque  height  in  the 
garden  of  New  York  that  overlooks  the  Lake  of 
Cayuga,  is  a noble  tree  under  which  an  English 
scholar,  who  came  from  Oxford  to  live  in  Amer- 
ica because  he  found  America  more  congenial  to 
his  true  English  soul,  has  placed  a seat.  And 
upon  that  seat  he  has  carved  an  inscription  which 
he  and  all  generous  men  would  carve  upon  the 
heart  of  the  world — “ Above  all  nations  is  hu- 
manity.” 

On  a Sunday  morning  in  the  last  September, 
while  the  bells  were  ringing  for  church,  and 
while  exhortations  to  virtue  were  delivered  in 
a thousand  pulpits,  a tremendous  sermon  was 
preached,  which  nobody  could  help  hearing, 
from  the  old  text,  “Riches  have  wings,  and  fly 
away.”  There  was  many  a man  that  morning 
who  had  not  heard  a sermon  for  many  a year, 
and  who  had  faithfully  worshiped  Mammon  be- 
cause he  thought  that  Mammon  was  the  true 
god  for  sensible  people;  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  smile  pleasantly  at  the  old  saying  that 
riches  are  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  who  was  very 
sure  that  camels  had  better  business  than  going 
through  the  eyes  of  needles ; and  the  pleasant 
gentleman  suddenly  fonnd  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  text  which  he  had  never  understood  be- 
fore— “Riches  have  wings,  and  fly  away.”  How 
con  Croesus  and  Midas  know  what  that  means  ? 


How  can  blooming  Hebe  comprehend  the  pass- 
ing bell  ? Dives  knows  that  his  investments  are 
secure.  Ilis  theories  of  the  financial  situation 
are  perfect.  He  lays  the  argument  down  upon 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  It  is  clear  and  logical 
and  conclusive — and  meanwhile  riches  have 
wings,  and  fly  away. 

The  panic  was  as  sudden  as  a thunder-gust. 
There  were,  indeed,  the  wise  who  had  shaken 
their  heads  for  many  months.  There  were  those 
who  said  that  the  air  was  so  sultry  that  a storm 
was  inevitable.  There  were  those — and  they 
were  every  body — who  knew  that  boundless  ex- 
travagance and  a frenzy  of  speculation  must 
surely  end  in  disaster.  Here  were  six  thousand 
miles  of  railroad  building  at  a time  when  there 
was  scarcely  a real  demand  for  five  hundred : 
and  building  not  by  those  who  had  subscribed 
because  they  personally  knew  that  the  investment 
was  good,  but  because  they  were  assured  that 
it  was  so  by  those  who  wished  it  to  be  thought 
so.  The  financial  situation  was  based  upon  a 
vast  scheme  of  credit.  In  modern  business  that 
is  indispensable ; but  it  is  none  the  less  perilous, 
for  the  foundation  of  credit  is  the  good  faith  of 
a class  whose  general  theory  and  practice  are 
that  every  thing  is  fair  in  trade.  In  such  a sys- 
tem, of  course,  individual  honesty  does  not  avail. 
The  chain  is  at  the  mercy  of  its  weakest  link. 
The  vast  web  of  credit  hangs  by  the  worst  mem- 
ber ns  well  as  by  the  best;  as  the  health  of  the 
city  must  reckon  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  slums. 

Any  great  failure,  therefore,  always  menaces 
a panic,  which  is  merely  the  apprehension  of  a 
catastrophe.  And  the  catastrophe  is  precipita- 
ted by  the  measures  which  the  fear  occasions. 
Alarmed  lest  the  failure  should  strain  their  re- 
sources, the  banks  contract.  Business  demands 
money  in  vain.  Money  flies  in  terror  and  hides 
in  old  stockings  and  bureau  drawers.  Other  fail- 
ures necessarily  follow.  Then  come  the  fright- 
ened depositors  to  withdraw  their  money ; and 
unless  the  banks,  ns  in  the  late  panic,  support 
each  other,  they  must  suspend,  and  the  disaster 
is  complete.  It  was  very  amusing  to  hear  some 
of  the  doctors  of  finance  say,  just  before  the 
trouble,  that  panics  and  crashes  were  impossi- 
ble with  a paper  currency.  “They  can’t  put 
you  in  the  stocks  for  swearing,  my  good  fel- 
low.” “Perhaps  not;  but  here  I am!”  Since 
credit  is  the  essential  condition  of  modem  trade, 
and  traders  are  neither  all  wise  nor  all  honorable 
men,  panics  are  inevitable.  Like  all  real  events 
in  society,  they  have  moral  causes.  Brethren, 
because  of  sin,  riches  have  wings,  and  fly  away. 

Easy  Chairs  and  other  preachers  denounce 
luxuiy  and  corruption,  and  still  Capua  wooes 
and  Sybaris  flourishes.  Have  the  reverend  cler- 
gy, lay  or  priestly,  any  specific  to  propose,  any 
remedy  or  nostrum,  that  will  make  us  simple, 
reasonable,  honorable  persons,  living  within  our 
means,  and  helping  our  neighbors?  Is  there 
any  short-cut,  any  turnpike  road,  to  virtue? 
Yonder  in  Washington  Square,  in  Union  Square, 
in  Madison  Square,  in  Tompkins  Square,  in  the 
Central  Park,  are  the  happy  children  shouting, 
running,  playing.  What  fair  young  faces ! What 
candid  souls ! How  shall  we  save  them  from  be- 
coming to-morrow  the  fierce  gamblers  of  the  Gold 
Exchange,  of  the  Stock  Board,  and  of  business  ? 
There  is  but  one  way,  the  old  way — the  way  of 
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the  Teacher  who  walked  hi  the  fields  and  bade 
His  friends  consider  the  lilies.  That  way  is  the 
constant  appeal  to  the  human  conscience,  to  the 
consciousness  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  a 
sense  that  Poor  Richard  could  not  comprehend. 
The  value  of  preaching  is  the  response  of  the 
moral  sentiment  in  the  hearer.  It  is  nothing 
given  to  him ; it  is  his  perception  that  he  has 
in  himself  all  that  is  needed.  How  truly,  there- 
fore, is  it  said  of  the  great  preacher,  of  Wesley 
or  of  Channing,  that  each  in  his  own  way 
u awakened”  sinners!  And  so,  in  the  great 
parable,  when  the  prodigal  “ came  to  himself,” 
he  arose  and  went  to  his  father.  It  is  ourselves 
that  move  ns,  and  the  only  effective  preaching  is 
the  appeal  to  that  deepest  consciousness. 

If  our  times  are  extravagant  and  reckless  and 
corrupt,  the  man  who  lives  simply,  honestly, 
cheerfully,  dining  his  friend  upon  sweet  herbs 
with  content,  rather  than  upon  the  stalled  ox 
and  Lafitte  of  ’44  with  doubt  and  heart-ache,  is 
the  best  preacher.  He  does  all  that  a man  can 
do-very  much  more  even  than  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  or  a paper  currency 
—to  make  panics  impossible.  This  man  may  be 
rich  and  surrounded  with  beautiful  things,  but 
he  is  their  master,  not  their  servant.  His  mind 
and  heart  and  soul  are  furnished  beyond  his 
house,  beyond  the  Golden  House  of  Nero.  His 
riches  may  fly  away,  but  he  has  costlier  treasures 
that  no  panic  can  assail. 

We  cun  escape  panics,  then,  brethren,  only  by 
becoming  better  men ; and  we  can  become  better 
men  only  by  being  and  doing  that  which  we 
know  to  be  truly  manly.  The  reproach  of  the 
mother  to  her  child,  “Aren’t  you  ashamed  of 
yourself?”  is  the  instinct  of  the  deepest  wisdom. 
Its  significance  is  that  wrong-doing  is  unworthy 
that  inner  self  of  which  the  child  is  conscious. 
The  spectacle  of  a commercial  crisis  is  so  im- 
mense and  imposing  that  the  observer  very  easily 
forgets  that  the  reason  and  the  remedy  are  obvi- 
ous enough.  John  Jones  can  not  live  beyond 
his  means  without  disaster  sooner  or  later,  and 
he  can  not  depend  upon  the  word  of  a hundred 
men,  some  one  of  whom  will  probably  be  false, 
without  constantly  feeling  that  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  others  whom  he  can  not  control.  John  Jones 
is  the  world  of  credit,  and  of  trade  based  upon 
it,  and  the  remedy  for  him  is  the  remedy  for 
that  world.  Every  speculator  and  gambler  in 
every  pursuit  is  a conspirator  against  honest  in- 
dustry. And  as  long  as  respectable  men  take 
to  the  road  in  Wall  Street  like  the  footpads  a 
century  ago  upon  Hounslow  Heath,  so  long  le- 
gitimate business  will  be  in  danger,  a panic  is 
constantly  possible,  and  riches  will  be  ready  ev- 
ery moment  to  spread  their  wings  and  fly  away. 


Mr.  Bigelow’s  suggestion  about  the  Ameri- 
can Centennial  Celebration  is  so  reasonable  that 
it  is  a little  remarkable  that  it  should  not  have 
occurred  to  the  managers  in  time  to  modify  the 
general  plan.  As  the  formal  proclamation  of 
the  President,  however,  has  now  been  made,  and 
other  nations  have  been  invited  to  an  interna- 
tional fair,  and  as  the  organization  of  the  man- 
agement has  been  completed  with  the  same  un- 
derstanding, it  is  too  late  to  make  any  radical 
ehange.  But  the  question  will  still  foe  asked, 
and  with  increasing  wonder,  “ How  happened 
this  plan  to  be  adopted  ?*’ — us  the  curious  little 


boy,  rubbing  his  nose,  constantly  asked  his  nose- 
less uncle,  “How  did  you  do  it?”  To  whom 
did  it  occur  that  an  international  exhibition  was 
the  proper  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of 
the  United  States  ? “ I would  give  five  dollars,” 

said  a musing  reader  of  the  newspaper,  “to  see 
the  man  who  gave  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
for  an  autograph  of  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper.” 

The  event  to  be  celebrated  is  peculiarly  local 
and  American.  It  is  the  end  of  the  first  century 
of  the  national  existence  of  the  United  States. 
The  progress  and  development  of  its  own  indus- 
try can  be  represented,  but  its  political,  social, 
and  moral  influence  can  not.  We  can  show  the 
machines  by  which  we  may  have  lightened  Eu- 
ropean labor ; but  we  can  not  exhibit  the  light 
that  we  may  have  furnished  to  the  European 
mind.  And  when  we  nsk  Europe  to  come  over 
and  show  ns  her  cloth  and  pictures  and  cheese- 
presses  andk  book-binding,  although  her  coming 
with  fully  laden  hands  may  be  very  interesting, 
how  is  it  appropriate  for  our  centennial  festival  ? 
In  many  things  Europe  still  surpasses,  as  she  has 
always  surpassed  us.  She  will  bring  the  best 
specimens  of  these ; and  how  do  we  celebrate 
our  centennial  anniversary  by  showing  our  infe- 
riority ? The  result  of  a World  s Fair  upon  such 
an  occasion  will  he  confnsion.  An  international 
exposition,  indeed,  is  in  itself  useful  and  instruct- 
ive. But  such  an  exposition  ns  a celebration  of 
such  yi  event  is  utterly  bewildering. 

If  afair  were  thought  desirable,  it  should  have 
been  exclusively  American,  historical,  and  com- 
parative. There  should  have  been,  for  instance, 
specimens  or  models  of  the  farm  machines  of 
1776  ; snch  a plow  ns  Israel  Putnam  left  in  the 
furrow  when  he  heard  the  shot  at  Lexington ; such 
harrows  and  rakes  and  hoes  and  shovels  as  the 
fathers  used  in  their  peaceful  fields.  In  a word, 
the  agricultural  industry  of  1776  should  have 
been  fully  and  faithfully  represented  in  its  im- 
plements, and  by  their  side  should  have  been 
ranged  those  of  to-day.  In  the  same  way  the 
spinning-wheel  of  those  domestic  days,  with  the 
homespun  clothes  in  which  the  independence  of 
the  land  was  won  and  the  infant  nation  swad- 
dled, should  have  stood  in  ample  contrast  with 
the  machinery  of  to-day  and  the  various  gar- 
ments of  the  slop-shop.  The  change  in  every 
industry  might  have  been  thus  presented.  But 
while  the  touched  Yankee  is  contemplating  with 
emotion  the  shining  platter  in  which  his  grand- 
father’s grandmother  baked  her  pumpkin-pie, 
what  conceivable  interest  can  ho  have  in  the 
Sfcvres  cup  or  the  Gobelin  tapestry  ? The  foreign 
contributions,  however  superb,  will  be  irrelevant 
and  impertinent  among  the  homely  domestic 
products.  The  centennial  celebration  is  a family 
feast,  and  the  most  courteous  stranger  is  an  in- 
truder. 

This  seems  so  obvious  that  the  proposed  plan 
of  the  celebration  becomes  more  and  more  per- 
plexing. Is  it  founded  upon  a theory  that  the 
principles  upon  which  we  began  and  are  continu- 
ing otir  national  life  have  influenced  all  the  in- 
dustrial activity  and  quickened  all  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  world  since  the  first  Fourth  of  July 
in  our  separate  annals,  so  that  the  whole  indus- 
trial result  of  the  century  is  properly  our  partic- 
ular glorv  ? That  is  indeed  a noble  theory,  and 
ivorthy  the  imagination  of  a Joel  Barlow  or  a 
Robert  Treat  Paine.  But  it  has  not  yet  been 
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officially  set  forth.  Do  we,  then,  propose  a 
World’s  Fair  upon  the  centennial  occasion  as  a 
universal  love-feast,  inviting  all  mankind  to  come 
and  show  their  best  and  enjoy  to  the  utmost,  as 
on  his  golden-wedding  day  the  generous  patri- 
arch might  open  wide  his  doors  and  summon  ev- 
ery wayfarer  to  his  table  ? If  that  be  our  feeling, 
the  form  of  a World’s  Fair  is  not  happily  chosen. 
But  it  is  chosen,  whatever  the  theory,  and  we 
shall  not  allow  it  to  fail  For  our  own  part,  while 
we  invite  the  world  to  come,  we  shall  appear  in 
a nobler  guise  than  at  Vienna,  where  for  a long 
time  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  to  be  known  only 
as  makers  of  gin  cocktails  and  brandy  smashes. 
For  the  first  time  industrial  and  inventive  Amer- 
ica will  undoubtedly  concentrate  all  its  achieve- 
ments, and  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  them. 

Yet  if  we  ascend  from  mechanical  invention, 
and  turn  to  the  especial  suggestion  of  the  day, 
how  shall  we  acquit  ourselves  ? It  will  be  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
a representative  national  republic.  Shall  we  be 
able  to  show  a higher  general  condition  of  the 
people,  more  universal  morality,  intelligence,  in- 
dustry, and  happiness  than  elsewhere  ? Shall  we 
be  able  to  point  to  our  greater  contributions  to 
political  thought  and  political  methods  ? Shall 
we  prove  that  we  have  truly  understood  and  most 
wisely  developed  the  federal  principle?  Shall 
we  satisfy  the  world  that  America  really  means 
fair  play  for  all  men,  and  that  the  chan<$s  for 
human  happiness  are  plainly  greater  undo-  our 
system  than  under  any  other?  These  are  the 
questions  to  which  the  thoughtful  men  of  every 
country  will  expect  the  answer.  They  will  turn 
to  us  npon  our  centennial  anniversary  w ith  search- 
ing curiosity,  and  no  splendor  of  mechanical  in- 
vention will  blind  their  eyes.  No  industrial  dis- 
play *upon  a single  occasion,  no  flights  of  elo- 
quence however  fervid,  will  satisfy  that  curiosity. 
We  shall  be  tried  not  by  what  we  show  on  that 
great  centennial  day,  but  by  what  we  have  done 
during  the  century,  and  by  what  we  are  at  the 
end  of  it.  If  the  best  of  other  nations  respect 
ns,  if  the  American  name  is  trusted,  if  it  is  honor- 
ed rather  than  feared,  our  glory  will  be  greater 
than  that  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

Undoubtedly  the  chief  celebration  of  the  day 
will  be  the  local  festival.  In  every  city  and  vil- 
lage 44  the  Fourth’’  of  187G  will  dawn  upon  a 
proud  and  happy  people,  who  will  throng  to  the 
town-hall  and  to  the  church,  and  with  mingled 
worship  and  congratulation  will  thank  God  that 
they  behold  the  day,  and  beseech  Him  that  they 
may  not  be  altogether  unworthy  their  sires. 
Millions  of  grateful  people  will  feel  os  the  poet 
sang— 

44  Oh,  tenderly  the  haughty  day 
Fills  his  blue  urn  with  fire ; 

One  morn  is  In  the  mighty  heaven, 

And  one  in  our  desire. n 

That  spectacle,  that  thought,  and  all  the  possibil- 
ities that  they  infold,  will  be  the  thrilling  grand- 
eur of  the  day.  Who  dare  doubt  that,  with  our 
recent  experience  of  war  and  sorrow,  we  shall 
come  so  near  in  spirit  to  the  exalted  devotion 
of  the  Revolutionary  patriots,  that  by  the  sub- 
lime emotion  of  a memorial  day  the  national 
character  itself  may  be  chastened  and  purified  ? 


Thb  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
the  city  of  New  York  was  interesting  as  an  illus- 


tration of  the  liberal  tendency  of  the  time.  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists,  Episcopalians  and  Bo|>- 
tists,  and  Congregationalists  and  Methodists,  all, 
from  all  countries  and  nations,  as  in  Wesley's 
vision,  assembled  as  one  great  host,  and  not  as 
warring  armies.  It  was  an  (Ecumenical  Council 
like  that  of  Rome,  but  without  its  pomp ; yet, 
after  all,  it  was  no  more  a true  universal  council 
than  that  of  the  Vatican.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
pleasant  to  see  that  among  the  sects  which  call 
themselves  exclusively  “evangelical”  the  bar- 
riers are  falling,  and  sectarian  lines  are  disappear- 
ing. When  each  man  and  each  sect  agree  that 
some  other  men  and  sects  share  with  them  the 
essential  truth,  something  surely  is  gained  for 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  is  alone  the  native  air 
of  truth.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  a man 
who  is  willing  to  be  called  Christian  is  not  satis- 
fied with  that  word  without  qualification.  Is  an 
“ evangelical”  Christian  more  than  a Christian? 
And  does  not  the  word  Christian  describe  fully 
and  accurately  and  sufficiently  what  every  Chris- 
tian wishes  to  be  ? No  Christian  would  say  that 
his  Master  was  an  * 4 evangelical”  Saviour.  lie 
would  describe  Him  perfectly  as  the  Saviour  of 
men.  Certainly  he  would  not  limit  His  office  by 
qualification.  To  be  a Christian  is  all  that  one 
who  follows  Christ  aims  to  be.  Why,  then,  not 
accept  the  simple  name  ? 

Indeed,  the  assumption  of  a qualifier  concedes 
precisely  what  it  is  meant  to  conclude.  An 
44  evangelical”  Christian  is  really  one  who  denies 
that  these  w ho  are  not  evangelical  are  Christian. 
For  if  they  are  equally  Christian,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  exclusive  epithet  ? Yet  the  phrase 
does  not  express  the  meaning  intended,  but  ex- 
pressly implies  that  there  may  be  Christians  who 
are  not  evangelical.  A man  who  calls  himself 
an  evangelical  Christian  recognizes  by  implica- 
tion the  Roman  Catholic  Christian  and  the  Lib- 
eral Christian.  But  if,  in  his  view',  and  as  his 
self-assumed  title  admits,  they  also  are  Chris- 
tians, why  does  he  not — and  we  use  the  vile  word 
only  as  a warning — “ fellowship”  them?  The 
societies  called  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, although  they  do  not  qualify  the  word 
in  the  title  of  the  society,  either  expressly  or  by 
common  understanding  limit  their  active  mem- 
bership to  what  are  called  the  evangelical  sects. 
One  such  society  kindly  asked  a gentleman  to 
become  an  honorary  member.  He  looked  at 
the  constitution,  and  saw  that  as  he  was  not  at- 
tached to  an  evangelical  sect  he  could  not  be- 
come an  active  member,  and  he  replied,  court- 
eously, that  he  could  not  allow  the  society  to 
discriminate  against  his  Christianity,  or  by  ac- 
cepting the  honorary  position  permit  himself  to 
countenance  the  theory  that  their  Christianity 
was  purer  than  his.  If  he  w as  a Christian  at  All, 
he  was  as  good  as  they.  If  he  was  not  & Chris- 
tian, why  did  they  invite  him  to  membership? 

The  Roman  Church  has  always,  and  with  great 
sagacity,  called  itself  the  Church,  and  its  doctrines 
Christianity.  Names  are  forces,  and  the  early 
reformers  blundered  when  they  suffered  the  w ord 
Protestant  to  supplant  the  original  word  Re- 
formed. So  the  gentlemen  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  mistake  when  they  qualify  their  Chris- 
tianity. They  should  rather  call  themselves  the 
Christian  Alliance,  or,  better  still,  the  Christian 
Church,  and  should  welcome  all  Christians.  If 
the  Roman  body  still  claimed  the  same  name. 
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every  individual  coaid  decide  for  himself  which 
of  the  two  is  more  truly  Christian.  The  great 
purpose  of  a Christian  Church  is  to  preach  and 
illustrate  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  is  no  longer 
a polemical  purpose.  Questions  of  creeds  and 
theologies  are  impertinent  in  such  a body,  for 
Christianity  is  a life  And  not  a theory.  When, 
indeed,  it  fails  to  illustrate  the  divine  life  it 
ceases  to  be  the  Church,  and  will  be  denounced  as 
Luther  denounced  the  Roman  Church  of  his  day. 
But  the  willingness  of  the  chief  sects  to  drop 
their  distinctive  names,  and  unite  in  a common 


title  of  evangelical,  is  a sign  that  with  a little 
more  time  and  a little  more  light  they  will  dis- 
card the  epithet  “ evangelical,”  and  become  once 
more,  with  the  earliest  disciples,  Christian.  The 
late  meeting  of  the  Alliance  was  mainly  interest- 
ing morally  as  on  indication  of  this  tendency. 
Historically  it  was  significant  as  the  sign  of  a 
closer  organization  of  Christians  who  see  the  re- 
newed efforts  of  the  Roman  Church  to  regain 
something  of  its  lost  ascendency,  and  who  fear 
the  influence  of  that  ascendency  upon  religion, 
good  morals,  and  human  freedom. 
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FICTION. 

Brave  Hearts , by  Robbrtson  Gsat,  is  repub- 
lished by  J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.  from  the  Christian 
Union , where  it  appeared  os  a serial.  We  have 
read  the  opening  chapters  with  a keen  sense  of 
disappointment.  The  gentlemanly  villain  who 
endeavors  to  terrify  a heroine  into  marrying  him 
by  threatening  to  send  her  father  to  the  State- 
prison  lias  served  so  long  and  faithfully  the 
novel-writers  and  playwrights  that  it  is  but  due 
to  him  to  let  him  retire  from  active  life  with  a 
pension.  The  story  is  not,  however,  a conven- 
tional one,  though  the  plot  is  so.  The  adven- 
tures and  incidents  are  snch  as  characterized 
life  among  the  miners  of  California  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  are  sufficiently  thrilling  to  satisfy  any 
reader’s  appetite  lor  sensationalism.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  stage-coach  robbery  has  a strong 
family  likeness  to  analogous  episodes,  where  the 
coach  is  a diligence,  and  the  robbers  are  Italian 
brigands ; but  it  is  modernized  and  American- 
ised, if  not  strictly  original,  and  the  runaway  on 
the  grade  is  so  life-like  that  we  fancy  the  writer 
has  portrayed  it  from  his  own  personal  recollec- 
tions. The  pictures  of  border  life  are  good,  be- 
ing evidently  drawn  from  life.  44  Steve,”  the 
stage-driver,  is  the  best  character  in  the  book — 
the  strongest  and  most  life-like.  It  ought  to  be 
added  that  Robertson  Gray  8ncc|eds  in  giving  a 
very  graphic  representation  of  border  life,  with- 
out staining  his  pages  with  either  vulgarity,  pro- 
fanity, or  blasphemy. 

If  ester  Mor  ley's  Promise  (Dodd  and  Mead ) is 
by  far  the  best  novel  which  has  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  Hksba  Strktton,  whether  it  be  meas- 
ured bv  artistic  or  ethical  standards.  The  story 
does,  indeed,  at  first  appear  to  be  cast  in  a very 
common  mould,  since  it  turns  upon  the  marriage 
of  two  uncongenial  souls,  the  fall  of  the  wife, 
and  her  criminal  abandonment  of  her  husband 
and  her  home.  But  this,  which  constitutes  the 
tragic  consummation  of  the  modern  novel,  con- 
stitutes the  opening  of  Hester  Morley  s Promise, 
the  interest  of  which  lies  in  the  repentance  of 
the  unfaithful  wife,  the  ^sari-repentance  of  the 
criminal  lover,  the  bitter  suffering  of  the  one, 
the  light  punishment  that  falls  upon  the  other, 
and  the  varied  reception  which  society  and  the 
church,  represented  in  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
modern  Pharisee,  and  the  true  Christian,  accord 
to  the  repenting  sinner.  The  story  is  not  so 
simple  as  this  brief  epitome  might  seem  to  indi- 
cate. It  is  well  woven,  of  various  strands,  of 
which  we  have  mentioned  but  one — the  one,  how- 


ever, that  gives  color  and  moral  significance  to 
the  whole  fabric.  There  is  some  very  vigorous 
and  effective  word-painting  in  the  book,  some 
admirable  character  sketches,  and  some  pictures 
of  church  life  which  are  quite  as  realistic  in  their 
external  aspects  as  those  of  George  Eliot,  and 
more  true  to  life  in  their  interpretations  of  heart 
experiences.  The  simple  and  unconscious  piety 
of  Hester  Morley  is  all  the  brighter  and  more 
beautiful  because  of  the  types  of  worldly  piety, 
of  ascetic  religion,  and  of  unconscious  Pharisee- 
ism  with  which  it  is  contrasted  throughout  the 
story. 

Mr.  Edward  Maitland  thus  describes  the 
object  of  By-and-By  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons),  the 
third  in  his  series  of  singular  novels.  44  By-and- 
By  presents  a state  of  society  in  which  the  in- 
tuitions are  promoted  to  a proper  supremacy 
over  tradition  and  convention.”  These  intui- 
tions are  also  promoted,  though  this  the  author 
forgets  to  state,  to  a supremacy  over  the  laws  of 
nature  as  well  as  over  those  which  old-fashioned 
folks  educe  from  the  Bible  and  the  universal 
structure  of  the  human  race.  Accordingly,  in 
the  44  by-and-by,”  the  millennium,  of  Mr.  Mait- 
land, men  and  women  not  only  make  their  mar- 
riages for  life  or  for  a limited  term  as  suits  their 
inclination — they  also  travel  about  in  the  air  in 
private  “aeromotives,”  which  are  promoted  to 
proper  supremacy  over  the  traditional  laws  of 
gravitation.  Families  live  in  fiats,  and  even  in 
44radials,  as  a ring  of  houses  was  called,  hav- 
ing a central  kitchen  and  service  in  commoh.” 
44 The  antagonism  between  the  church  and  the 
world”  is  overcome  by  a very  simple  method,  viz., 
a 44  return  to  the  basis  of  nature,  through  ftie  ab- 
rogation of  the  ancient  divorce  between  the  va- 
rious departments  of  the  human  understanding, 
that  is  symbolized  in  the  triune  form  of  our 
modem  life.”  Space  would  fail  us  to  describe 
the  various  “modem  improvements”  which  Mr. 
Maitland’s  prolific  imagination  suggests  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  condition  of  the  world  when 
44  individuals  will  be  able,  without  penalty  or  re- 
proach, to  fashion  their  lives  according  to  their 
own  preferences,  the  sole  external  limitation 
being  that  imposed  by  the  equal  liberty  of  all.” 
As  a novel,  By-and-By  is  a rather  more  unhappy 
failure  than  its  predecessors,  The  Pilgrim  and 
the  Shrine  and  The  Higher  Law . As  a book 
of  philosophy,  it  is  mostly  unintelligible ; so  fur 
os  a common  mind  can  comprehend  it,  the  rend- 
er’s conclusion  will  be  one  of  devout  thankfulness 
that  he  lives  in  the  present,  not  in  Mr.  Mait* 
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land’s  impossible  44  by-and-by.  ” Even  as  n work 
of  imagination  it  is  as  barren  of  practicable  sug- 
gestion in  its  ideal  pictures  of  impossible  moral 
and  social  improvements  as  it  is  in  its  pictures 
of  inconceivable  aeromotives. 

A capital  story,  especially  intended  for  the 
yonnger  class  of  readers,  but  sure  to  be  read 
with  interest  and  entertainment  by  the  older 
ones,  is  Lady  Green  Satin  and  her  Maid  /?o- 
sette , from  the  French  of  Baroness  Dks  Chks- 
ney  (Porter  and  Coates).  The  little  verse  on 
the  title-page  gives  the  moral  very  well : 

No  grain  so  small  that  not  an  ear  contains ; 

No  ear  so  small  bat  yet  the  harvest  gains; 

No  thing  so  small  bat  teaches  that  God  reigns.” 

Lady  Green  Satin  and  her  maid  are  two  mice 
whom  Jean  Paul,  a peasant  boy  of  the  Pyrenees, 
bos  tamed  and  taught  sundry  little  tricks,  and 
whom  his  mother  has  dressed  for  him  in  robes 
which  give  them  their  titles,  and  the  story  is  of 
his  experiences  in  seeking  his  fortune  in  Paris, 
whither  the  famine  of  his  own  land  drives  him. 
There  he  meets  with  numerous  adventures,  and 
by  his  simple  virtues  finds  his  fortune — a place 
and  skill  to  work,  and  a maiden  who  is  first  his 
educator,  and  at  last  his  wife. — The  Little  Camp 
on  Eagle  Hill,  by  the  author  of  The  Wide , 
Wide  World  (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers),  is 
in  form  a story  of  camp  life  enjoyed  by  four  chil- 
dren, with  their  uncle  and  aunt ; in  fact,  a me- 
dium for  communicating  considerable  religious 
instruction  in  a conversational  form,  and  in  a 
manner  which  is  certainly  free  from  heaviness  or 
wearisomeness. 

We  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  commend 
so  strongly  My  Daughter  Elinor  and  Miss  Van 
Kortland  that  it  is  almost  enough  to  say  of  Miss 
Dorothy's  Charge  (Harper  and  Brothers)  that  it 
is  by  tiie  same  author,  Frank  Lee  Benedict, 
and  that  he  shows  certainly  no  signs  of  failure 
of  power,  but  rather  of  positive  growth.  Miss 
Dorothy's  Charge  is,  indeed,  more  fully  worked 
out  than  either  of  the  two  preceding  stories; 
the  plot  is  more  carefully  studied,  and  more  ar- 
tistic in  its  construction.  The  story  needs  to  be 
read  with  care,  for  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
can  not  be  dropped  and  caught  up  again : it  is 
not  a mere  succession  of  scenes,  but  a well  woven 
w hole.  In  single  situations  it  is  perhaps  less  re- 
markable than  Miss  Van  Kortland ; it  certainly 
has  no  6uch  externally  sensational  and  startling 
pictures  as  some  in  that  book ; but  its  power  is 
really  greater,  because  more  subtle.  The  work 
in  many  w'ays  exhibits  greater  delicacy  and  re- 
finement. The  characters  are  far  more  delicate- 
ly penciled,  less  singular,  less  striking,  perhaps, 
but  more  true  to  common  life.  The  subject  of 
woman’s  temptation  and  woman's  fall  forms  the 
pivot  on  which  the  whole  plot  turns ; but  it  is 
dealt  with  in  such  manner  that  no  one  could 
find  in  theme  or  treatment  any  thing  to  cavil  at 
or  object  to.  The  dialogue  is  throughout  viva- 
cious and  dramatic.  Taken  os  a whole,  the  book 
deserves  to  rank  among  the  best  of  American 
novels,  and  justifies  the  verdict  of  the  London 
Athenaeum , pronounced  on  the  reading  of  it, 
that  44  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority 
of  American  writers  over  the  great  and  increas- 
ing mass  of  our  own  fairly  successful  novelists, 
both  in  skill  as  to  the  manipulation  of  plots,  and 
insight  in  the  delineation  of  character/' 


An  appropriate  testimonial  to  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins,  and  a fitting  accompaniment  of  his 
visit  to  this  country,  is  “ Harper’s  Illustrated 
Library  Edition  of  Wilkie  Collins’s  Novels."  In 
the  construction  of  plot  Mr.  Collins  has  no  equal 
among  living  novelists.  There  is  no  man  who 
fits  the  various  parts  of  his  story  so  perfectly 
together;  who  makes  it  so  truly,  and  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  a work  of 
art.  In  this  respect  all  critics  agree  in  declar- 
ing him  to  be  without  a peer.  But  it  is  not  in 
this  respect  alone  that  he  is  a great  novelist.  In 
many  of  his  works,  The  New  Magdalen  and 
Man  and  Wife , for  example,  he  show*  also 
rare  power  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and 
in  the  evolution  of  a true  moral  lesson  by  the 
very  course  and  current  of  his  story.  Lacking 
the  humor  and  the  imagination  of  Dickens,  the 
realistic  picturesqueness  of  Thackeray,  and  the 
subtle  insight  of  George  Eliot,  he  yet  possesses 
qualities  as  a story-teller  which  none  of  these 
three  masters  in  fiction  possesses,  llis  works  de- 
serve a permanent  place  in  the  library  of  fiction, 
and  this  edition  gives  them  but  their  due.  The 
volumes  are  in  size  convenient  to  hold,  in  type 
large,  clear,  and  legible,  and  are  illustrated  by 
both  American  and  English  artists. 

Harper  and  Brothers  issue  the  ninth  volume 
of  their  household  edition  of  Dickens’s  novels 
in  Little  Dorrit . The  story  itself  is  fur  more 
sombre  than  most  of  Dickens's  stories,  and  the 
illustrations  by  J.  Mahoney  agree  in  character 
with  the  book.  The  frontispiece  gives  a hint  of 
the  tone  which  pervades  the  illustrations,  which 
are  vigorous  rather  than  delicate,  strong  rather 
than  in  any  sense  beautiful.  In  style  they  be- 
long to  a school  of  art  which  has  been  greatly 
overpraised,  and  which  has  sometimes  taken  on 
forms  that  are  positively  hideous,  but  it  is  One 
that  fits  this  story  of  the  Marshalsea  prison,  to 
which  the  delicate  feelings  appropriate  to  the 
novel  of  high  life  would  be  quite  out  of  place. 
Even  such  a singular  mass  of  blackness  as  char- 
acterizes the  picture  “Mrs.  Flintwinch  has  a 
Dream,"  though  it  certainly  does  not  produce  a 
pleasing  effect,  does  produce  that  sense  of  mys- 
tery which  it  \\ps  unquestionably  the  design  of 
the  novelist  to  awaken  in  his  reader. 

RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  promise  of  Meter's  Commentary  in  an 
English  dress,  published  abroad  by  T.  and 
T.  Clark,  and  in  this  country  by  Scribner, 
Armstrong,  and  Co.,  is  of  itself  a testimony 
to  the  increasing  appreciation  of  truly  critical 
works  on  the  Bible,  especially  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Of  all  German  commentators  Meyer  is 
the  ablest,  the  most  catholic,  the  most  impartial, 
the  most  truly  and  spiritually  critical,  the  safest 
guide  to  the  student.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  book-making  that  his  comraentaiy,  which  in 
Germany  is  acknowledged  to  be  without  a supe- 
rior, should  have  been  passed  by,  and  Lange's 
ponderous,  sometimes  obscure,  not  always  schol- 
arly, and  never  truly  trustworthy  work,  should 
have  been  given  to  the  American  public.  The 
value  of  Alford's  commentary  is  largely  due  to 
his  study  of  Meyer,  and  to  his  having  been  in- 
spired with  the  spirit  of  the  German  master.  The 
value  of  Meyer  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  of  all 
commentators  he  is  perhaps  the  freest  from  the- 
ological or  rationalistic  bias ; of  them  all  he  is 
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the  most  zealous  in  the  endeavor  to  educe  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings,  without  re- 
gard to  their  hearing  on  theological  and  ecclesi- 
astical systems.  And  of  all  commentators  he  is 
also  probably  tho  fairest  and  the  fullest  in  his 
histoiy  of  other  interpretations  than  his  own 
upon  doubtful  or  disputed  passages.  Scribner, 
Armstrong,  and  Co.  are  laying  the  country  un- 
der obligation  by  their  contributions  to  its  Bib- 
lical literature : of  all  their  republications  in  this 
department  we  place  this  the  highest.  The  work 
is  one,  it  is  true,  for  the  professional  student 
rather  than  for  the  layman ; it  is  one,  however, 
which  no  careful  professional  student  of  the 
Word  of  God  can  well  afford  to  do  without. 

The  third  volume  of  what  is  popularly  but  un- 
fortunately known  as  The  Speakers  Commen- 
tary (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.)  embraces 
the  following  books:  2 Kings,  l and  2 Chron- 
icles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Rev.  Geokgu  Kawlinson.  Thera  is 
no  English  scholar,  perhaps  no  scholar  of  auy 
nationality,  who  possesses  in  a more  marked  de- 
gree the  kind  of  learning  needed  to  illustrate  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  We 
naturally,  therefore,  expect  a great  deal  from 
the  product  of  his  pen,  and  are  somewhat  dis- 
appointed at  the  result.  The  structure  of  the 
book,  the  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to 
printing  the  text,  and  the  very  limited  space  de- 
voted to  printing  the  notes,  has  compelled  a con- 
densation which  seriously  impairs  the  value  of 
this  commentary.  At  least  it  is  to  this  apparent 
necessity  we  attribute  the  brevity  of  Professor 
Rawlinson’s  comments.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
have  iio  adequate  or  full  statement  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Esther  is 
placed ; in  the  notes,  while  Ahasuerus  is,  as  we 
are  convinced  correctly,  identified  with  Xerxes, 
the  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  very  imper- 
fectly stated,  and  the  student  who  has  only  the 
light  which  this  book  throw's  on  the  subject  will 
be  compelled  to  accept  this  conclusion  chiefly 
on  the  authority  of  Professor  Kawlinson.  The 
notes,  too,  assume  a familiarity  with  Persian  life 
which  few  readers  possess,  or  refer  for  illustra- 
tion of  the  text  to  authorities  which  are  access- 
ible only  to  a few'  exceptional  scholars.  The 
book  is  a valuable  addition  to  our  constantly  in- 
creasing library  of  Biblical  literature,  but  it  is 
not  what  we  had  hoped.  The  necessary  learn- 
ing Professor  Kawlinson  possesses  in  abundance. 
To  a successful  commentator  an  appreciation  of 
the  scanty  know  ledge  and  scantier  resources  of 
most  English  students  is  also  and  equally  neces- 
sary, and  in  that  appreciation  our  author  is  de- 
ficient. 

Rer.  J.  C.  Rylk,  M.A.,  brings  his  Exposito- 
ry Thoughts  on  the  Gospels  to  a close  in  a third 
volume  on  John’s  Gospel  (Carter  and  Brothers). 
Thu  work  has  certainly  steadily  improved  on 
hb  hands ; there  is  a marked  difference  between 
these  last  three  volumes  and  that  on  Matthew, 
very  much  .to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  Mr. 
Ryle’s  spirit,  and  no  less  his  mental  qualities,  pe- 
culiarly adapt  him  to  a study  and  exposition  of 
John.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts,  “ Ex- 
pository Thoughts,”  and  “ Notes.”  We  are  not 
always  able  to  draw  any  other  line  between  these 
two  than  a typographical  one,  the  “Thoughts” 
being  printed  in  a larger  type,  and  being  also  gen- 
erally more  readable  and  more  continuous  and 


connected.  They  answer  in  tone  and  spirit  to 
the  “ practical  reflections”  of  the  older  commen- 
tators, but  are  not,  as  those  reflections  generally 
are,  a very  weak  dilution  of  the  text;  they,  on 
the  contrary,  bring  out  with  considerable  power 
— a power  that  is  spiritual  rather  than  intellect- 
ual— the  true  significance  and  the  modern  and 
personal  applications  of  the  Scripture.  The 
“ Notes”  are  probably  intended  to  serve  the  pur- 
j>oses  of  criticism.  The  author  thus  defines  their 
object  in  his  preface:  “1  have  tried  to  explain, 
in  simple  language,  every  thing  in  the  text  which 
needs  explanation,  and  to  bring  all  available  light 
to  bear  on  every  verse  in  the  book.”  In  this  de- 
partment he  is  less  successful.  His  critical  fac- 
ulty is  not  acute,  and  he  constantly  tends  to  turn 
aside  from  mere  explanation  to  practical  appli- 
cation or  spiritual  deduction.  Most  American 
students,  too,  will  wish  that  Mr.  Kyle  had  the 
art  of  condensation,  and  could  have  embodied 
in  two  or  three  volumes  the  matter  w hich  in  his 
work  spreads  over  seven.  We  ought  not  to  for- 
get, however,  that  in  his  title-page  he  declares 
his  book  to  be  intended  for  “ family  and  private 
use;”  that  is,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  for 
the  use  of  the  individual  Christian  rather  than 
of  the  scholar  and  worker.  Of  all  commenta- 
ries, ancient  or  modern,  we  know  of  but  two 
that  compare  favorably  with  Ryle’s  Expository 
Thoughts  on  John  for  private  reading  or  for  read- 
ing in  the  devotions  of  the  household,  viz.,  those 
of  Matthew  Henry  and  Chiysostom ; and  the  lat- 
ter would  probably  be  too  antiquated  to  be  ns 
popular  or  as  useful. 

POETRY. 

Aftermath  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  the  title 
of  Mr.  Lonovcllow’s  last  volume  of  poetry, 
is  a very  characteristic  title  of  a very  charac- 
teristic volume.  Rendered  into  common  and 
modern  English,  it  is  “ second  mowing,”  or  yet 
more  literally,  “second  crop” — that  is,  what  is 
gathered  late  in  the  season,  after  the  first  mow- 
ing.  So  Mr.  Longfellow,  whose  life  draws  to- 
ward its  close,  in  these  his  autumn  days  goes  ont 
into  the  fields  where  he  has  garnered  all  that  his 
granaries  hold,  and  gathers  what  the  mowing 
of  his  stAlwart  manhood  has  left  to  be  gathered 
in  these  his  declining  years.  The  volume  is  a 
small  one,  less  than  a hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
contains  one  rather  prosaic  picture  as  a frontis- 
piece, being  otherwise  perfectly  plain  in  its  dress. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  and  larger  por- 
tion being  a continuation,  and  seemingly  a con- 
clusion, of  the  “Tales  of  a Way-side  Inn  ;”  the 
second  consisting  of  ten  short  poems,  grouped 
together  under  the  general  title  of  “ Birds  of 
Passage.”  The  last  of  these  poems,  “After- 
math,”  gives  its  title  to  the  whole  collection,  and 
is  Mr.  Longfellow’s  interpretation  of  its  character. 

“ When  the  summer  fields  are  mown, 

When  the  birds  are  fledged  and  flown, 

And  the  dry  leaves  strew  the  path ; 

With  the  falling  of  the  snow. 

With  the  cawing  of  the  crow, 

Once  again  the  fields  we  mow, 

And  gather  in  the  aftermath. 

“ Not  the  sweet  new  grass  with  flowers 
Is  this  harvesting  of  ours ; 

Not  the  upland  clover  bloom  ; 

But  the  rowen  mixed  with  weeds, 

Tangled  tufts  from  marsh  and  meads, 

Where  the  poppy  drops  its  seeds 
In  the  silence  and  the  gloom.” 
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We  quote  Mr.  Longfellow  s estimate  of  his 
poems  without  assenting  to  it.  It  has  been  said 
that  a sense  of  sadness,  a consciousness  of  the 
pathos  of  life,  is  essential  to  the  highest  and 
truest  work  of  interpretation  ; and  this  is  equally 
true  whether  the  interpreter  be  novelist  or  poet, 
or  minister  and  teacher.  That  sense  Mr.  Long- 
fellow has  always  possessed.  Even  such  a protest 
against  its  pureiy  pathetic  aspects  as  the  * 4 Psalm 
of  Life1’  is  itself  an  exquisite  recognition  of  the 
pathos  which  the  poet  perceives,  but  to  which  he 
refuses  fully  to  yield  himself.  This  sympathy 
with  the  sorrows  of  the  heart  and  life  is  perhaps 
more  strongly  marked  in  this  volume  than  in 
any  of  its  predecessors.  The  exuberance  pf 
youth,  the  strong  courage  of  manhood,  have  gone, 
and  the  poet  is  simply  a sympathetic  interpreter 
of  experiences  which  are  infinitely  pathetic,  ex- 
cept as  brightened  by  the  divinely  inspired  faith 
which  perceives  the  radiance  of  God’s  love  even 
in  the  griefs  and  separations  and  sorrows  of 
earth.  Throughout  the  book,  from  the  opening 
tale  of  Azrael  to  the  closing  poem,  which  we  have 
just  quoted,  there  is  the  melancholy  of  autumn ; 
not  a gloom,  not  a morbid  wretchedness,  not  in 
the  least  the  fierce  grief  of  the  tragic  muse,  but 
the  pensiveness  of  one  who  sees  life  through  a 
mist  of  tears.  The  language,  the  experience, 
the  life,  are  those  of  a serene,  a pensive,  and  a 
pathetic  old  age. 

44  After  so  long  an  absence. 

At  last  we  meet  again : 

Does  the  meeting  give  us  pleasure. 

Or  does  it  give  us  pain  7 

«•••«•• 

44  We  speak  of  friends  and  their  fortunes, 

Ana  of  what  they  did  and  said, 

Till  the  dead  alone  seem  living, 

And  the  living  alone  seem  dead. 

44  And  at  last  we  hardly  distinguish 
Between  the  ghosts  and  the  guests; 

And  o mist  and  shadow  of  sadness 
8teal  over  our  merriest  jests.” 

Of  the  general  characteristics  of  Mr.  Longfel- 
low’s poetry,  of  that  in  this  book  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  his  work,  it  surely  can  not  be  neces- 
sary that  we  should  speak — of  the  limpid  verse, 
the  rhythmical  movement,  the  simple  yet  exqui- 
site symbolism,  and,  best  of  all,  the  sympathetic 
interpretation  of  the  heart’s  subtler  and  more 
sacred  experiences.  We  have  contented  our- 
selves with  pointing  out  that  trait  which  gives 
to  A ftermath  among  its  companion  volumes  its 
peculiar  character. 

Poems , by  W.  D.  Howells  (J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.),  is  in  every  aspect  a book  of  exquisite  taste — 
in  form,  type,  printing,  and  binding,  in  the  mu- 
sic and  rhythm  of  its  language,  and  in  the  deli- 
cate and  indescribable  flavor  of  its  thoughts  and 
fancies  and  feelings.  Delicacy  is  the  first  and 
most  characteristic  feature  of  these  poems.  The 
second  is  an  indescribable  melancholy.  The  poet 
feels  nil  the  intense  sadness  of  this  life,  and  sees 
very  little,  if  any,  of  the  brightness  that  is  thrown 
upon  it  from  the  world  beyond.  The  song  of 
August  is  to  him  a “ song  of  summer  dead,” 
not  of  summer  ripening  into  a glorious  fruit- 
fulness. The  brightness  even  of  childhood  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  one  of  bubbles  that 

44  broke  on  the  surface 
And  under,  the  stars  of  gold 
Broke;  and  the  hurrying  water 
Flowed  onward,  swift  and  cold.” 


The  beliefs  are  sweet  birds  that  have  flown  away 
from  the  desolate  heart,  and 

•4  In  thy  boughs  there  is  no  shelter 
For  the  birds  to  seek  again. 

The  desolate  nest  is  broken, 

And  torn  with  stones  and  rain.” 

Some  brighter  gleams  of  sunshine  there  are,  bat 
they  are  as  flecks  that  flit  through  darkly  shad- 
owed woods,  when  the  clouds  are  heavy,  and  the 
rain  ouly  intermits  for  a little  to  fall  heavily 
again.  The  interpretation  of  life  is  one  that  looks 
only  upon  the  visible  and  present,  or  that  holds 
faith  in  a future  and  a divine  so  weakly  as  to  get 
but  little  true  comfort  from  it. 

Very  different  in  tone  are  the  Rhymes  of  on 
Editor,  by  Hknky  Mohford  (Sheldon  and  Co.). 
They  are  full  of  good  cheer;  sometimes  of  the 
brightness  and  happiness  of  life  and  love,  like  the 
“ Christmas  Hymn;”  sometimes  of  the  bright- 
ness and  happiness  of  an  unfailing  trust  in  the 
paternal  care  of  God,  and  the  provision  He  has 
made  in  and  for  the  future,  as  in  “ The  Children 
of  the  Wood.”  The  book  is  one  from  which  the 
reader  rises  refreshed  and  invigorated.  It  is  not 
great  in  its  thoughts,  not  remarkable  above  many 
other  collections  in  its  artistic  qualities,  but  hap- 
py and  inspiring  in  the  spirit  which  is  incarnated 
in  and  breathes  through  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  proprietors  of  country  places  who  wish  to 
enhance  both  their  beauty  and  their  value  by 
the  culture  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  Hand-Book 
of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs , and  Herbaceous  Plants 
(Estes  and  Lauriat)  will  prove  a valuable  work. 
This  volume  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first 
comprises  a botanical  description  of  the  hardy 
plaiits,  with  pictures  of  a number  of  them. 
These  descriptions  are  not,  however,  purely  or 
technically  botanical.  The  popular  as  well  os 
the  botanical  name  is  given,  together  w ith  a 
description  of  the  leading  characteristics  both 
of  appearance  and  adaptation  to  soil,  climate, 
and  ornamental  ptiqtoses.  It  will  thus  enable 
the  purchaser  of  trees  to  form  some  conception 
of  what  he  wants,  when  he  wants  it,  and  w hether 
in  his  soil  and  climate  he  can  make  it  grow — in- 
formation which  he  can  not  always  depend  on 
obtaining  accurately  from  the  catalogues.  The 
second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a discus- 
sion of  practical  gardening,  and  embraces  gen- 
eral directions  as  to,  first,  the  cultivation  of 
plants ; second,  the  classification  of  plants  ac- 
cording to  duration,  habit,  etc. ; and  third,  some 
principles  applicable  to  ornamental  gardening. 
This  portion  of  the  book  is  plain,  simple,  and 
sensible,  and  is  worth  separate  publication.  The 
value  of  the  work  would  be  greatly  enhanced  for 
American  use  if  it  were  accompanied  by  notes 
pointing  out  the  respects  in  which  its  directions 
are  inapplicable  to  American  uses.  The  general 
warning  of  the  introduction,  that  “ the  American 
render  must  adopt  the  cultural  recommendations 
of  the  volume  with  much  caution, # and  make 
much  allowance  for  the  statements  ns  to  the 
hardiness  of  the  various  plants,”  is  not  of  much 
practical  service,  except  to  throw  a certain  dis- 
credit over  the  whole  book,  since  it  is  not  ac- 
companied by  any  specific  information  as  to  the 
points  in  which  the  required  caution  must  be 
exercised. 

For  two  reasons  we  give  a cordial  welcome  to 
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The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man,  by  Principal 
Dawson,  of  M‘Gill  University,  Montreal  (Har- 
per ami  Brothers).  Two  reasons  have  com- 
bined to  repel  ordinary  minds  from  the  study  of 
geology — its  technical  and  controversial  aspects, 
and  its  supposed  irreligious  if  not  atheistic  tend- 
encies. Principal  Dawson  demonstrates,  by  his 
treatment  of  the  subject,  that  these  faults  have 
been  not  in  the  theme,  but  in  the  writers. 

No  subject  is  more  full  of  romantic  and  poetic 
interest  than  that  of  the  prehistoric  record  of 
the  globe  on  which  we  live.  The  story  of  the 
creation,  of  the  processes  by  which  the  world  was 
fashioned  and  formed  and  shaped  and  ornament- 
ed— there  is  nothing  in  the  story  of  ancient  pal- 
ace or  cathedral  that  compares  with  it.  But  the 
common  reader,  approaching  this  study,  finds 
himself  in  the  position  of  a traveler  who  seeks  to 
know  something  of  the  history  of  one  of  the 
grand  cathedrals  of  Europe,  and  is  beset  by  rival 
guides,  each  of  whom  assails  the  other,  denying 
bis  trustworthiness  and  impugning  his  tiuditions. 
The  account  of  the  early  periods  of  the  world’s 
history  and  the  processes  of  its  creation  is  or- 
dinarily given  in  language  so  technical  as  to  be 
almost  incomprehensible ; the  poetry,  the  grand- 
eur, the  sublimity,  are  quietly  ignored ; and  final- 
ly, instead  of  finding  a simple  history,  the  reader 
is  introduced  into  a perplexing  controversy,  in 
which  contending  theories,  which  he  can  not 
understand,  demand  his  acceptance,  and  bit- 
terness is  added  to  the  conflict  by  its  imagi- 
nary relation  to  the  Christian  religion.  Prin- 
cipal Dawson  leaves  all  the  dry  technicalities 
and  the  scholastic  controversies,  as  they  should 
be  left,  to  the  doctors,  and  gives  a plain,  sim- 
ple, and  straightforward  account  of  the  succes- 
sive periods  of  creation  as  their  history  has  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  rocks.  Only  in  the  last 
two  chapters  on  “ Primitive  Man"  does  he  enter 
upon  debatable  ground,  and  there  he  wisely  ab- 
stains from  questions  of  detail,  contenting  him- 
self with  a simple  exposition  of  the  two  great 
schools  of  interpretation — that  which  regards  man 
as  an  independent  product  of  the  will  of  God, 
and  that  which  regards  him  as  a product  by  evo- 
lution from  lower  things — and  he  undertakes  to 
show  that  evolution  as  a hypothesis  has  no  basis 
in  experience  or  in  scientific  fact. 

This  leads  ns  to  speak  of  the  second  charac- 
teristic of  this  admirable  work — its  truly  and  de- 
voutly religious  tone.  We  have  had  a surfeit 
of  theological  treatises  on  geology  ; treatises  writ- 
ten to  combat  Darwinism  and  the  evolutionists ; 


treatises  written  to  reconcile  geology  and  Gene- 
sis ; treatises  that  were  controversially  Christian, 
and  more  controversial  than  Christian.  But 
books  that  treat  the  work  of  God  in  a truly  sci- 
entific and  truly  Christian  spirit  are  not  numer- 
ous, and  such  a book  is  the  volume  before  us. 
To  Principal  Dawson  the  charm  of  geology  lies  in 
the  fact  that  “it  invites  us  to  be  present  at  the 
origin  of  things,  and  to  enter  into  the  very  work- 
shop of  the  Creator.”  In  his  treatment" he  ful- 
fills the  implied  promise  of  his  preface.  “It 
[geology]  must  be  emancipated  from  the  control 
of  the  bald  metaphysical  speculations  so  rife  in 
our  time,  and,  above  all,  it  must  be  delivered 
from  that  materialistic  infidelity  which,  by  rob- 
bing nature  of  the  spiritual  element  and  of  its 
presiding  Divinity,  makes  science  dry,  barren, 
and  repulsive,  diminishes  its  educational  value, 
and  even  renders  it  less  efficient  for  purposes  of 
practical  research."  He  best  reconciles  science 
and  religion  who  writes  of  the  one  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  other,  and  this  Principal  Dawson 
has  done. 

Nast's  Illustrated  Almanac  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers) has  become  one  of  the  features  of  the  season. 
We  need  only  say  of  the  almanac  for  1874  that 
it  is  in  no  whit  inferior  to  its  predecessors.  Apart 
from  the  fun,  of  which  there  is  plenty  that  is  ge- 
nial and  hearty,  there  is  the  usual  amount  of  or- 
dinary almanac  information,  and  a very  good 
compact  statement  of  rates  and  rules  of  postage, 
both  domestic  and  foreign. 

The  A t/as  of  Scripture  Geography  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons)  is  a very  useful  book  for  Sabbath- 
school  teachers  and  other  Biblical  students.  It 
contains  sixteen  colored  maps,  which  follow  the 
history  of  the  world  in  its  religious  aspects  from 
the  settlement  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  to  the 
resent  time.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  book 
as  apparently  been  printed  from  old  plates,  and 
thus  lacks  the  results  of  the  latest  Biblical  re- 
search. Thus,  for  example,  we  have  two  Beth- 
saidas  in  Palestine,  whereas  probably  there  was 
but  one ; Gersa,  or  Gergesa,  is  not  given  at  all  in 
the  map  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ ; and 
the  arrangement  and  form  of  the  Jewish  Taber- 
nacle are  almost  certainly  wrong.  These  errors 
in  detail  are  serious,  though  not  numerous ; they 
show  a lack  of  modern  editing,  or  else  a lack  of 
true  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  a whole,  the  atlas  is  useful,  espe- 
cially to  Sabbath-school  teachers.  The  ques- 
tions on  each  map  are  no  great  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  work. 


Ciiitnr’B  ^citntifir  JUrorii. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRE8& 

DURING  the  month  of  September  Astronoiny 
has  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
cultivators,  Professor  Donati,  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory at  Florence,  Italy.  Professor  Donati’s 
name  was  first  prominently  brought  before  the 
astronomical  world  in  connection  with  the  com- 
et whose  brilliant  appearance,  in  the  year  1 858, 
will  be  remembered  by  all.  One  of  the  most 
recent  contributions  of  Professor  Donati  to  ter- 
restrial physics  is  bis  essay  on  the  aurora  of 
February  4,  1 872.  This  has  just  been  publish- 
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ed,  and  is  notable  for  the  thoroughness  with 
which  its  author  has  collected  all  reliable  data 
having  reference  to  this  aurora.  We  may  per- 
haps recognize  the  influence  of  Professor  Dona- 
ti's  astronomical  studies  in  his  conclusion,  that 
the  aurora  is,  at  least  in  part,  due  to  causes  ex- 
ternal to  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere,  and  pos- 
sibly peculiar  either  to  the  sun  or  to  the  exterior 
planets  of  the  solar  system.  In  thus  seeking  for 
the  origin  of  auroral  manifestations  at  so  great* 
distance,  Professor  Donati  stands  in  opposition 
to  a large  class  of  purely  terrestrial  physicists, 
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who  maintain  that  the  aurora  has  a solely  tellu- 
ric origin. 

The  sessions  of  the  Astronomical  Association 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  committees  on  the  trans- 
it of  Venus,  are  said  to  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  members  present ; but  the  details 
of  the  papers  read  at  these  meetings  have  not 
yet  come  to  hand. 

In  Meteorological  Science  it  is  probable  that  an 
epoch  of  great  importance  has  been  reached  in 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  congress  which 
was  in  session  at  Vienna  from  the  2d  to  the 
15th  of  September  as  to  the  importance  of  tak- 
ing at  least  one  synchronous  observation  of  the 
weather  daily  at  all  possible  stations  throughout 
the  entire  world.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  idea, 
if  successfully  carried  into  effect,  is  but  a grand 
extension  of  the  system  of  tri-daily  synchronous 
observations  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
three  years  in  the  Army  Signal-office.  The  re- 
sult arrived  at  in  the  Vienna  congress  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  due  to  the  efforts  of  Briga- 
dier-General Albeit  J.  Mver,  Chief  Signal-officer, 
U.S.A. 

Of  special  essays  on  meteorological  subjects, 
Americans  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
very  comprehensive  paper  recently  published  by 
Homes,  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  greut  hurricane 
that  passed  over  the  West  Indies  and  the  Flori- 
da coast  of  the  United  States  in  August,  1871. 
While  this  investigation  is  mainly  given  up  to 
the  details  of  the  progress  of  the  cyclone  after 
it  had  once  been  fairly  established  in  its  course, 
there  are  certain  suggestions  thrown  out  as  to 
the  origin  of  these  terrific  storms  which  may 
prove  of  considerable  value  in  further  researches. 
It  would  seem,  taking  into  connection  both  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  hurricanes, 
and  the  results  arrived  at  both  by  Homes  in  ref- 
erence to  the  cyclone  of  1871  and  by  the  Army 
Signal-office  in  its  report  on  the  Nova  Scotia  cy- 
clone of  1873,  that  a class,  including  perhaps  the 
mo*t  extensive  and  destructive  of  these  storms, 
originate  to  the  eastward  of  the  middle  portions 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  possibly  even  on  the  very 
coast  of  Africa. 

A most  interesting  series  of  experiments  in 
Physiological  Botany  has  been  recently  made  by 
M.  Van  Tieghem,  and  reported  in  the  Annales 
des  Sciences  Nature! les.  The  object  of  research 
was  to  ascertain  how  far  the  several  parts  of  a 
germinating  embryo  are  independent  of  each  oth- 
er, and  how  far  each  alone  can  not  only  grow, 
but  develop  from  itself  those  members  which 
have  been  removed.  He  finds  that  the  cotyle- 
dons and  the  radicle  are  separately  capable  of  in- 
dependent growth,  and  of  developing  complete 
plants  from  their  own  tissues.  Moreover,  either 
may  be  variously  divided,  and  each  portion  still 
be  able  to  grow  and  reproduce  the  other  mem- 
bers in  a degree  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
nutriment  which  it  contains.  In  this  way  the 
divided  embryo  of  a single  seed  of  the  sunflower 
has  been  made  to  produce  eight  perfect  plants. 
He  also  tests  the  office  performed  by  the  albumen 
of  the  seed,  in  some  cases  removing  it  entirely, 
in  others  reducing  it  to  pulp,  and  destroying  its 
cellular  organization,  or  even  substituting  for  it 
a paste  of  potato  starch  or  of  the  albumen  of 
other  kinds  of  seed.  He  has  proved  that  in  the 
case  of  albuminous  seeds  germination  will  go  on 
to  a certain  extent  without  the  presence  of  the 


albumen,  that  its  cellular  structure  is  not  es- 
sential to  its  absorption  by  the  embryo,  and  that 
growth  will  proceed  more  or  less  favorably  under 
the* other  conditions  stated.  Further  investiga- 
tions may  lead  to  results  of  practical  value. 

In  Engineering  we  have  to  note  the  satisfactory 
progress  of  several  well-known  undertakings,  and 
the  inauguration  of  some  new  ones. 

The  Hoosac  Tunnel,  according  to  the  monthly 
reports  of  its  constructors,  has  progressed  as  fol- 
lows during  the  month  of  August : heading  ad- 
vanced from  east  end  westerly,  158  feet;  from 
west  end  easterly,  93  feet ; totul  advance  during 
the  month,  251  feet;  entire  lengths  opened  to 
September  1,  24,103  feet;  rock  still  to  be  pierced, 
808  feet.  The  indications  are,  therefore,  that 
should  no  unlookted-for  accident  intervene,  this 
important  work  will  be  completed  during  the 
present  year,  the  limit  which  the  contract  of  the 
Messrs.  Shanly  fixes  for  its  completion. — From 
the  St.  Louis  Bridge  the  latest  information  re- 
ceived is  to  the  effect  that  the  connecting  tubes 
to  complete  the  span  of  the  first  arch  of  the 
bridge  were  successfully  put  in  about  the  middle 
of  September,  after  considerable  waiting  for  a 
day  of  favorable  temperature.  The  work  upon 
the  railroad  tunnel  to  connect  with  the  bridge  is 
also  progressing  as  satisfactorily  as  its  most  san- 
guine friends  could  anticipate.  It  is,  perhaps, 
as  well  to  mention  that  the  tunnel  will  commence 
at  the  western  approach  of  the  great  bridge,  pass- 
ing along  Washington  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street 
to  Clark  Avenue.  Expressed  in  figures,  the  work 
accomplished  up  to  August  31  is  12,500  yards  of 
stone  masonry,  2500  yards  of  brick  masonry,  and 
95,000  yards  of  excavation.  It  is  expected  by 
those  most  interested  in  the  completion  of  the 
tunnel  that  it  will  be  ready  for  service  upon  the 
completion  of  the  great  bridge. — The  Delaware, 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railroad  proposes 
to  build  a second  tunnel,  owing  to  many  incon- 
veniences attendant  upon  the  press  of  business  at 
present  done  through  the  Bergen  Tunnel.  The 
estimates  for  the  work  are,  it  is  said,  now  under 
consideration  by  the  directors  of  the  company — 
according  to  which,  the  new  tunnel  is  to  be  com- 
pleted within  twenty-one  months  from  date  of 
signing  contract.  The  entrance  to  the  new  tun- 
nel will  be  1300  feet  north  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Erie  Tunnel.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  not  be 
far  from  $1,500,000. 

The  United  States  Experimental  (Steam-boil- 
er) Commission,  the  appointment  of  which  was 
announced  in  our  mechanical  news  of  some 
months  ago,  have  publicly  commenced  their 
work  by  the  distribution  of  a circular  letter  ad- 
dressed to  engineers,  mechanics,  and  scientific 
bodies  conversant  with  facts  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  their  investigation,  in  which,  after 
enumerating  the  various  theories  extant  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  steam-boiler  explosions, 
the  Commission  announce  it  to  be  their  purpose 
to  institute  experiments  to  test  the  truth  or  fal- 
lacy of  these  several  theories,  and  state  their 
desire  to  receive  from  their  correspondents  any 
and  all  information  bearing  upon  this  subject 
which  they  may  deem  proper  to  send  to  aid  in 
the  solution  of  the  same.  The  communica- 
tions are  to  be  addressed  to  George  W.  Taylor, 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Experimental 
Commission,  Treasury  Department,  Washington, 
I).  C. 
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Hie  steps  which  are  being  taken  to  secure  an 
international  patent  law  are  worthy  of  note. 
The  “International  Patent  Congress,”  which 
has  until  recently  been  holding  its  sessions  at 
Vienna,  has  of  itself  afforded  a public  recogni- 
tion of  tho  importance  of  the  subject.  The  re- 
sult of  its  labors  will  be  found  in  a series  of 
resolutions  affirming  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  na- 
tions to  encourage  and  foster  the  useful  arts  and 
sciences  by  legally  protecting  the  intellectual 
work  of  the  inventor,  and  specifying  also  the 
principles  upon  which  an  effective  and  useful 
patent  law  should  be  based. 

In  the  field  of  Mechanics  the  most  interesting 
novelty  we  have  to  note  is  the  invention  of  sev- 
eral practical  machines  for  making  paper  boxes 
— a branch  of  industry  up  to  this  time  entirely 
dependent  upon  manual  dexterity.  The  ma- 
chines in  question  / which  are  marvels  of  inge- 
nuity) make  boxes  of  various  sixes,  either  with 
paste  or  substituting  a thin  iron  wire  for  the 
paste.  The  machines  turn  out  with  ease  sixty 
finished  boxes  per  minute.  The  inventor  is  Mr. 
Heyl,  of  Philadelphia,  who  exhibited  one  of  his 
machines  in  operation  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Franklin  Institute.  The  unanimous  opinion  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  invention  was  that  it  could 
not  fail  to  work  a speedy  revolution  in  the  branch 
of  industry  it  represented. — As  another  field  in 
which  manual  labor — and  that,  too,  of  the  se- 
verest kind — bids  fair  to  be  soon  substituted  by 
machinery,  we  may  mention,  in  view  of  the  nu- 
merous recent  inventions  in  this  direction,  that 
of  charging  and  discharging  retorts  in  our  gas- 
works. The  technical  journals  have  lately  con- 
tained elaborate  descriptions  of  several  such  me- 
chanical contrivances,  the  use  of  which  seems  to 
be  slowly  extending.  The  same  remarks  will 
folly  apply  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  for 
cutting  coal. — The  first  attempt  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale  to  incorporate  asbestus  into  cotton 
goods  is  at  present  being  tried  at  one  of  the  large 
cotton  mills  of  Philadelphia. — As  a discovery  of 
no  little  interest,  and  which  is  said  to  be  creating 
great  commotion  in  the  trade,  it  is  worthy  of 
special  reference  that  the  Reports  of  the  British 
Patent-office  for  the  year  1790  contain  the  de- 
scription of  a patent  granted  to  a certain  Thomas 
Saint  (No.  1764)  for  the  manufacture  of  boots, 
shoes,  etc.,  which  contains,  to  all  appearances, 
many  of  the  essential  features  of  the  modern 
sewing-machine.  How  far  it  may  invalidate  the 
claims  to  originality  of  several  American  invent- 
ors remains  to  be  seen. 

ON  THE  SOURCE  OF  ATMOSPHERIC 
ELECTRICITY. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Aus- 
trian Meteorological  Society,  Miihry  has  contrib- 
uted somewhat  to  a better  understanding  of  the 
obscure  subject  of  atmospheric  electricity,  by 
considering  it  in  reference  to  its  geographical 
distribution.  He  maintains  that  the  distribution 
over  the  earth's  surface  of  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity is  in  general  parallel  with  the  distribution 
of  temperature ; it  increases  and  diminishes  with 
the  latter,  as  well  in  reference  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face as  in  reference  to  the  time  of  the  year  and 
the  day.  The  insolation  of  the  earth  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  source  of  the  atmospheric  electric- 
ity : its  origin  lies  in  the  insulating  stratum,  and 
it  is  in  this  respect  to  be  considered  as  terrestrial 
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and  not  celestial.  Atmospheric  electricity  di- 
minishes as  we  go  from  the  equator  to  either  pole, 
and  it  therefore  does  not  depend  on  precipita- 
tion of  vapor,  but  on  temperature.  Terrestrial 
magnetism  increases  in  force  as  we  approach  the 
poles.  Electricity  is  strongest  in  dry,  hot  des- 
erts. Contrary  to  the  theories  of  Dellmann  and 
of  Peltier,  Miihry  holds  that  aqueous  vapor  is 
merely  the  conductor,  or  rather  convector,  bear- 
ing the  electricity  into  higher  regions.  He  sug- 
gests that  it  is  more  important  to  meteorology  to 
observe  the  quantity  than  the  kind  of  electricity, 
and  that  the  simple  straw  electrometer  of  Volta 
will  suffice,  instead  of  the  more  delicate  and  com- 
plicated instruments  that  have  been  deemed  nec- 
essary. The  most  important  problems  that  are 
now  remaining  to  be  solved  are,  he  thinks,  the 
details  of  the  geographical  distribution  in  refer- 
ence to  latitude,  longitude,  and  dry  and  moist 
climates. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIMB  AS  A DISINFECTANT. 

Eckstein,  a technical  chemist  of  Vienna,  alt- 
er comparative  tests  with  the  other  disinfecting 
agents,  recommends  chloride  of  lime  as  decided- 
ly the  best  for  water-closets,  cess-pools,  etc. , and 
attributes  its  efficacy  to  its  rapid  action  in  decom- 
posing hydrogen  compounds,  such  as  ammonia, 
sulphurated  hydrogen,  etc.  He  regards  as  the 
chief  objection  to  its  general  use  its  unpleasant 
effect  on  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  states 
that  this  can  be  remedied,  and  its  action  regula- 
ted, by  enveloping  it  in  a bag  of  parchment  papas1, 
which  acts  osmotically,  and  is  decomposed  slow- 
ly by  it 

THE  CHEMICAL  FORCE  OF  THE  SOLAR  RAYfc 

The  chemical  force  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  has 
been  studied  from  a new  point  of  view  by  Mar- 
chand,  who  has  communicated  numerous  inter- 
esting results  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Marchand’s  method  differs  from  that  adopted  by 
Bunsen  and  Roscoe  in  that  he  measures  the  ef- 
fect of  the  sunlight  on  a solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron  and  of  oxalic  acid,  and  not  on  a mixture  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen.  He  estimates  the  chem- 
ical effect  as  one  quite  independent  of  the  heat- 
ing effect,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  arrived  at 
the  advanced  views  indicated  by  the  studies  of 
Professor  Draper,  of  New  York,  in  whose  opin- 
ion the  solar  rays  are  not  a complicated  mixture 
of  caloric,  luminous,  and  actinic  rays,  but  a sim- 
ple phenomenon  whose  results  are  tripartite,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  body  on  which  they 
act.  Marchand  has  for  four  years  continued  the 
daily  use  of  his  photometric  liquid,  and  submits 
conclusions  interesting  to  both  chemists  and 
physicists.  He  finds  that  his  liquid  is  acted  on 
specially  by  the  rays  between  Fraunhofer's  F and 
G lines;  he  gives  the  law  according  to  which 
the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  the 
effect  of  the  sun  in  decomposing  the  liquid  and 
liberating  carbonic  acid  gas ; he  finds  that  the 
chemically  active  rays  are  not  affected  by  atmos- 
pheric currents,  and  therefore  the  chemical  cli- 
mate is  a different  one  from  the  thermal  climate. 
The  total  daily  photochemical  force  is,  accord- 
ing to  Marchand,  greater  at  the  pole  than  at  the 
equator  at  the  time  of  the  solstice.  The  earth’s 
atmosphere,  in  so  far  as  it  can  affect  the  rays  F 
and  G,  is  between  seventy  and  seventy-five  miles 
high.  The  rays  of  whose  chemical  force  Mur- 
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chand's  actinometer  gives  an  indication  have  but 
one-seventh  the  force  of  the  heat  rays  that  ac- 
company them,  and  are  16,127  times  less  active 
than  the  chemical  rays  measured  by  Bunsen  and 
Roscoe.  Marehand  computes  that  the  chem- 
ical force  received  from  the  sun  by  the  earth, 
each  minute,  suffices  to  transform  into  carbonic 
acid  nearly  forty  millions  of  tons  of  carbon,  and 
that  the  continuance  of  this  chemical  action  for 
a whole  year  would  consume  a stratum  of  coal 
covering  the  entire  surface  of  our  globe  to  the 
depth  of  about  one  inch. 

THE  CAN8TADT  RACE  OF  MANKIND. 

A very  important  ethnological  work  has  late- 
ly been  commenced  by  Quatrefages  and  Hamy, 
entitled  Crania  Ethnica — Les  Crdnes  dea  Races 
ffumaines — in  which  it  is  proposed  to  present  a 
systematic  account  of  the  principal  types  of  the 
human  skull,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The 
materials  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  collec- 
tions of  Paris  and  those  of  foreign  countries 
which  have  been  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
authors. 

The  first  livraison  is  especially  occupied  by 
an  inquiry  into  the  so-called  fossil  races  of  man, 
which,  however  peculiar  in  their  general  charac-, 
ter,  the  authors  maintain  to  be  still  persistent  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  This  race  they  call 
the  Canstadt  race,  from  the  fact  that  its  first 
discovery  was  in  1700,  at  Canstadt,  Stuttgart, 
as  the  result  of  certain  investigations  undertaken 
by  the  order  of  Duke  Ludwig,  of  Wurtembeig. 
The  importance  of  this  fragment,  although  figured 
by  Jager  and  Fraas,  has  only  recently  been  rec- 
ognized, and  it  is  brought  prominently  forward 
in  the  present  work. 

The  essential  characters  of  this  Canstadt  race 
are  especially  seen  in  the  male  sex — namely,  a 
remarkable  flattening  of  the  cranial  vault,  ac- 
companied by  a very  decided  degree  of  dolicho- 
cephaly,  or  the  backward  projection  of  the  pos- 
terior region  of  the  cranium;  a development, 
sometimes  enormous,  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  and 
the  very  oblique  direction  of  the  forehead,  the 
depression  of  the  parietals  in  their  postero-inter- 
nal  third,  etc.  These  characteristics  are  very 
much  reduced  in  the  female  sex.  Thus,  the 
superciliary  ridges  disappear  almost  entirely,  the 
projection  of  the  occipital  is  much  less  marked, 
but  the  flattening  of  the  cranial  vault  and  some 
'Other  characters  are  persistent.  The  term  dolt- 
cho-platycephalic  has  been  applied  to  this  cranial 
type,  so  well  marked  in  the  aggregate  of  its 
characters. 

The  skulls  from  Canstadt,  Enghisbeim,  Brux, 
Neanderthal,  and  Denise  are  believed  to  belong 
to  the  male  sex,  while  those  of  Stoengenaes, 
dmo,  and  Clichy  are  considered  as  females. 
All  of  these  are  without  the  lower  jaw.  Sepa- 
rate lower  jaws,  believed  to  belong  to  the  same 
race,  are  those  of  Naolette,  Arcy-sur-Cure, 
Clichy,  and  Goyet.  The  skull  from  Forbes  quar- 
ry, in  Gibraltar,  is  thought  to  belong  to  the  same 
period,  although  this  is  not  absolutely  certain. 
Unfortunately  this  is  the  only  perfect  one  of  all 
that  supposed  age.  It  exhibits  a large,  massive 
face,  with  very  large  orbits,  the  nostrils  much 
distended,  and  the  upper  mandible  extending 
decidedly  forward. 

The  authors  proceed  to  remark  that  this  gen- 
eral type  of  cranium  is  not  confined  to  the  ge- 


ological period,  but  that  it  is  found  in  the  dol- 
mens, and  in  the  tombs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
that  even  in  modem  individuals  such  character- 
istics have  been  noticed  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
England,  Spain,  France,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Russia.  No  illustra- 
tions of  this  type  have  been  hitherto  noticed 
from  the  eastern  borders  of  Europe  to  Australia, 
but  in  this  latter  continent  some  of  the  tribes 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Western  have 
a decided  similarity — a fact  first  pointed  out  by 
Huxley,  and  justified  by  a careful  comparison. 

The  authors  inquire  whether  this  modern  ex- 
hibition of  the  Canstadt  type  can  possibly  be  the 
result  of  atavism  (the  re-appearance  of  a primi- 
tive form  among  its  descendants  at  long  intervals), 
or  a continuous  manifestation  of  a persistent  race. 
The  latter  they  think  most  probable,  and  consider 
it  to  result  from  the  diffusion  of  this  special  race 
of  mankind  over  a particular  region  of  the  world. 
They  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
this  form  of  cranium  is  not  at  all  incompatible 
with  an  intellectual  development  equal  to  that 
of  a less  exceptional  condition,  as  among  its 
more  modem  illustrations  are  individuals  distin- 
guished by  their  intelligence,  besides  numerous 
historical  personages,  among  whom  they  cite 
Kay  Lykke,  a Dane,  who  was  distinguished  in 
the  politics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whose 
skull  is  figured  in  the  Ethnica ; Saint-Mansuy, 
Bishop  of  Toul,  in  the  fourth  century ; and  Robert 
Bruce,  the  Scottish  hero. 

These  facts  show  how  great  is  the  error  of 
attaching  to  any  particular  cranial  form  an  ab- 
solute idea  of  intellectual  or  moral  superiority. 

PERIPOLAR  MAGNETO-ELECTRIC  INDUCTION. 

Since  the  discovery  of  magneto-electric  induc- 
tion by  Faraday  the  experiments  on  the  subject 
have  been  varied  in  many  ways.  One  class  of 
these  is  well  explained,  viz.,  the  effects  of  induc- 
tion in  a closed  circuit  when  the  distance  of  some 
portion  of  it  from  a magnetic  pole  is  changed,  or 
the  magnetic  intensity  itself  is  changed.  An- 
other series  of  induction  phenomena— those  in 
which  a conductor  moves  in  a field  of  magnetic 
force  without  in  the  least  changing  its  distance 
from  the  magnetic  poles — of  which  an  example 
is  found  in  the  rotation  of  a metal  disk  about  a 
central  magnetic  axis,  has  lately  been  made  the 
subject  of  some  excellent  experiments  by  Le 
Roux.  The  author  judged  that  the  previous  ex- 
periments on  this  class  of  phenomena  have  been 
on  too  small  a scale  to  yield  reliable  results,  and 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a rotating  disk  whose 
electric  phenomena  became  visible  as  sparks,  the 
current  being  nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  one  cell 
of  a galvanic  battery,  and  whose  strength  could 
therefore  be  studied  by  the  electroscope  rather 
than  by  the  galvanometer.  The  disk  used  in 
these  experiments  was  of  fine  copper,  six  inches 
in  diameter  and  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  it  made  sometimes  a hundred  and  eighty 
revolutions  per  second  about  its  axis.  At  the 
extremities  of  one  of  the  diameters  of  the  disk 
: were  placed  respectively  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  powerful  electro-magnets. 

The  magnetic  currents  induced  in  the  copper 
disk  while  it  rotates  flow  from  the  central  axis  to 
the  circumference  of  the  disk,  or  radially,  so  soon 
as  a thick  wire  is  applied  to  complete  the  circuit 
between  circumference  and  centre.  Until  this 
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connection  if  made  the  rotating  disk  experiences 
no  opposing  force  except  friction.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  connecting  arc  of  wire  is  applied,  the 
rapid  development  of  the  electrical  spark  shows 
that  the  power  applied  to  tnm  the  disk  is  being 
converted  into  electricity,  and  the  power  thns 
consumed  must  be  supplied  by  increasing  the 
force  that  turns  the  disk.  By  connecting  the 
centre  of  the  disk  with  the  earth,  and  its  circum- 
ference with  one  plate  of  a condensation  electro- 
scope, Le  Roux  has  succeeded  in  showing  that 
an  electric  tension  exists  in  the  disk  even  when 
the  connecting  arc  is  not  present,  thus  settling 
one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  doubtful  points 
in  the  study  of  induced  electricity.  The  phe- 
nomena of  peripolar  induction,  as  Le  Roux  de- 
nominates those  we  have  been  describing,  have 
a direct  and  important  application  to  terrestrial 
magnetism. 

ELECTRIC  APPARATUS  FOR  INDICATING 
LEAKAGE  IN  SHIPS. 

Sortais  has  devised  an  electrical  apparatus  to 
be  placed  in  the  hold  of  ships  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  warning  in  case  of  a leakage.  On  the 
entrance  of  the  water  a current  is  established, 
and  notice  thus  given  to  the  officers. 

HABITS  OF  BLACK  BASS. 

A writer  in  the  Germantown  Telegraph  com- 
municates some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the 
breeding  habits  of  the  black  bass,  as  observed 
by  him  in  the  Delaware  River  and  elsewhere. 
He  remarks  that  as  the  time  for  spawning  draws 
near,  the  male  and  female  fish  come  together  in 
pairs,  each  pair  having  a separate  spawning 
ground.  A gravel  bottom  is  usually  selected 
which  is  free  from  sticks  and  stones,  which  is 
cleared  for  a space  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
readily  recognized  by  its  clean,  regular  appear- 
ance. When  the  eggs  are  deposited  and  im- 
pregnated by  the  male,  both  watch  with  great 
assiduity  over  the  bed,  driving  off  every  intruder. 
When  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  entire  family 
moves  away,  the  parents  attending  upon  their 
young  until  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
when  they  drop  away  one  by  one.  The  writer 
remarks  that  he  has  seen  a bass  an  inch  and  a 
half  long  with  a fish  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long  in  its  month.  Their  growth  is  very  rapid, 
being  as  much  os  from  two  to  four  inches  in  a 
month.  The  author  having  watched  some  in  a 
stream  recently  stocked  with  them,  was  able  to 
appreciate  their  increase  in  size  from  week  to 
week.  They  reached  the  length  of  fire  or  six 
indies  by  autumn. 

ALCOHOLS  FROM  FLINT  AND  QUARTZ. 

A lecture  has  recently  been  given  by  Professor 
J.  Emerson  Reynolds  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain  upon  the  above  subject. 
Tfcking  the  word  44  alcohol’*  in  its  ordinary  and 
popular  sense,  it  might  seem  that,  if  this  be  true, 
the  very  rocks  under  onr  feet  are  likely  to  be 
turned  into  exhilarating  beverages.  But  the 
word  44  alcohol**  can  not  be  so  defined.  It  is  a 
generic  term  in  organic  chemistry,  certainly  quite 
as  much  so  as  the  word  “acid.”  One  "of  the 
chief  distinguishing  features  of  our  modern  chem- 
istry is  that  substances  are  no  longer  named  be- 
cause of  their  common  and  obvious  properties — 
a method  which  in  the  case  of  the  acids  has  been, 


and  still  is,  productive  of  great  evil — but  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  chemical  constitution  they 
possess,  in  virtue  of  which  they  undergo  certain 
chemical  transformations  with  fiicility.  The  name 
4 4 alcohol,’*  for  example,  is  applied  to  those  car- 
bon compounds  which  readily  yield  compound 
ethere  by  the  action  of  acids,  the  facility  of  do- 
ing this  resulting  from  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  their  atoms.  But  6uch  a definition  includes 
many  substances  not  ordinarily  regarded  as  alco- 
holic. For  instance,  glycerine,  all  the  sugars, 
and  even  bees-wax.  Professor  Reynolds’s  in- 
teresting discourse,  therefore,  has  reference  to 
the  fact  that  as  silicon  (of  which  flints  and  quarts 
are  the  oxide)  is  analogous  to  carbon,  bodies 
having  the  constitution  of  alcohols  may  be  form- 
ed in  which  silicon  partially  replaces  the  carbon. 
He  has  brought  together  the  results  of  all  the 
researches  which  have  been  made  on  the  subject, 
principally  by  Friedel  of  Paris,  in  connection 
with  Crafts  of  Boston  and  Ladenbuig  of  Hei- 
delberg, and  has  added  some  observations  of  his 
own.  The  facts  are  that  we  are  now  acquainted 
with  a chloroform  in  which  silicon  replaces  car- 
bon entirely,  and  with  silico-heptyl  and  silico- 
nonyl  alcohols,  in  which  the  carbon  is  thus  par* 
tially  replaced.  Evidence  of  the  existence  of 
silico-propyl,  silico-amyl,  and  silico-hexyl  alcohols 
has  also  been  obtained.  Certain  more  complex 
alcohols,  as  well  as  ethers  and  acids,  containing 
silicon,  have  been  prepared,  and  Dr.  Reynolds 
now  announces  that  he  has  prepared  the  silicon 
analogue  of  cyanogen.  The  entire  results  of 
these  researches,  therefore,  sustain  the  prevision 
of  theory  in  making  the  carbon  and  the  silicon 
atom  chemically  identical  in  combining  power, 
each  being  eaual  to  four  hydrogen  atoms.  The 
questiofrwhich  still  remains  to  be  solved  is  wheth- 
er that  property,  at  present  peculiar  to  carbon, 
by  which  it  is  able  to  combine  with  itself,  and 
thus  to  form  a nucleus  containing  from  two  to 
thirty  carbon  atoms — a property  which  more  than 
any  other  so  admirably  fits  it  for  its  uses  in  or- 
ganic nature — is  possessed  by  silicon.  At  pres- 
ent no  group  of  more  than  two  similar  atoms 
united  to  each  other  is  known  to  exist  in  any 
compound  with  which  chemistry  is  acquainted,  if 
the  gronps  which  carbon  forms  be  excepted. 

THE  GUNPOWDER  PILE-DRIVER. 

The  gunpowder  pile-driver,  with  regard  to  its 
efficiency  and  economy  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  pile-driver,  was  recently  the  subject  of 
a paper  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  The  apparatus  had  been  employed 
on  a line  of  sheet  piles  for  a reservoir  dam  in  the 
valley  of  Parsonage  Creek,  Long  Island.  The 
character  of  the  work  was,  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil  to  be  penetrated,  very  difficult.  The 
opinion  expressed  by  the  engineer  having  the 
work  in  charge  was  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
resistance  is  slight  the  machine  may  be  econom- 
ical, bnt  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  required  three 
hundred  blows  from  cartridges  costing  two  and 
a half  cents  each  to  force  a pile  down  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet,  it  can  not  be  so  considered.  The 
gas  from  the  explosions  cats  passages  in  the  ring 
at  the  end  of  the  piston,  thereby  greatly  lessening 
the  power  of  the  machine.  Other  difficulties  ex- 
ist, such  as  the  heating  of  the  gun  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  bore;  and  finally,  from  the  bend- 
ing of  the  piston,  the  machine  ceases  to  work. 
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There  is  great  diversity  among  engineers  con- 
cerning the  economy  of  this  highly  ingenious 
apparatus,  and  reliable  statistics,  based  upon  the 
results  of  actual  practice,  such  as  those  present- 
ed in  the  special  case  above  named,  will  be  very 
useful. 

Dumber  op  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 

By  a simple  apparatus  Malassex  has  succeed- 
ed in  counting  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood 
of  several  animals.  A known  quantity  of  the 
blood  is  mixed  with  a preservative  fluid,  and 
this  is  introduced  into  a flat  capillary  tube  of 
known  volume,  and  viewed  under  a microscope, 
the  eye-piece  of  which  is  divided  into  squares. 
Knowing  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  a square, 
the  number  of  squares  which  include  the  tube, 
and  the  volume  of  the  tube,  it  is  easy  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  corpuscles  in  a cubic  millim- 
eter. (An  ingenious  microscopic  slide  for  this 
and  many  other  similar  purposes  has  been  de- 
vised by  Mr.  D.  S.  Holman,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
is  figured  in  Nature  for  May  22,  1873,  page  79.) 
Jn  mammals  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  in 
each  cubic  millimeter  varies  from  3.5  to  18  mill- 
ions. The  average  number  in  human  blood  is  4 
millions  ; in  that  of  camels,  10  to  10.4  millions; 
in  that  of  goats,  18  millions;  and  in  that  of  the 
porpoise,  3.6  millions.  Birds  have  fewer,  the 
maximum  being  4,  the  minimum  1,  and  the 
mean  3 millions.  Fishes  have  still  fewer  than 
birds,  and  cartilaginous  fishes  a less  number  than 
osseous.  The  latter  will  average  from  700,000 
to  2,000,000;  the  former  from  140,000  to  230,000. 
The  number,  therefore,  decreases  as  the  animal 
is  lower  in  the  scale,  while  the  size  increases. 
But  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other 
ia  not  constant,  since,  for  example,  tlft  llama 
and  the  dromedary  have  larger  corpuscles  than 
man,  and  more  of  them.  So  in  the  case  of 
birds,  the  corpuscles  gain  more  by  the  increase 
in  their  volume  than  they  lose  by  the  diminution 
in  number. 

THE  STORMS  OP  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

There  has  just  come  to  hand  a memoir  by 
Hildebrandsson,  recently  printed,  but  presented 
some  two  years  ago  to  the  scientific  society  of 
Gothenburg. 

The  author’s  work  consists  in  the  special  study 
of  some  severe  storms  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
he  states  that  his  object  has  been  not  to  combat 
any  previous  theory,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
give  as  far  as  possible,  independently  of  any 
previously  conceived  opinion,  a contribution  from 
Sweden  to  the  fund  of  facts  upon  which  every 
theory  ought  to  be  established.  The  accurate 
hourly  observations  made  at  Upsala  have  proved 
of  great  vAlae  to  him  in  his  studies. 

His  conclusions  are  summed  up  by  himself  as 
follows  (and  that  they  are  so  nearly  accordant 
with  the  laws  of  other  investigators  in  America, 
in  Europe,  and  India,  would  seem  to  argue  that 
the  same  causes  operate  in  the  same  manner 
throughout  the  world  to  direct  the  origin  and 
progress  of  storms):  Hildebrandsson  says  that 
the  study  of  weather  charts  shows:  1.  Regions 
exist  of  high  and  low  barometer,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  isobarometric  lines  of  a more  or  less 
regular  form.  2.  The  isobares  surrounding  the 
areas  of  maximum  barometer  are  further  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  the  winds  are  feebler  and 


variable,  and  the  sky  is  generally  serene ; these 
are  thus  the  centres  of  fine,  calm  weather.  3. 
On  the  contrary,  around  the  lowest  barometer 
the  isobares  are  more  crowded  together  (at  least 
on  one  side),  the  wind  is  stronger  in  proportion 
as  the  isobares  are  nearer,  and  the  direction  of 
the  wind  is  determined  at  any  point  by  the  law 
of  Buys  Ballot,  so  that  the  air  seems  to  move 
about  the  centre  of  depression  in  a direction 
contrary  to  the  movements  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch.  At  the  very  centre  itself  is  sometimes 
found  a region  where  the  isobares  are  further  sep- 
arated from  each  other,  and  where  consequently 
the  winds  are  feeble.  4.  All  centres  of  depres- 
sion come  from  the  north.  5.  The  path  of  a 
storm  is  in  general  preceded  by  a cloudy  sky  and 
rain  or  snow ; the  rear  is,  on  the  contrary,  loss 
cloudy.  6.  An  intimAte  connection  exists  be- 
tween the  changes  of  the  various  meteorological 
elements  during  a storm.  In  the  more  southern 
countries  various  perturbations  obscure  more  or 
less  the  relation  that  in  Sweden  appenrs  in  a 
striking  manner.  By  studying  principally  the 
barometric  minima  of  winter  nights  we  have  al- 
most entirely  eliminated  these  perturbations,  and 
find : 7.  That  the  wind  varies  with  a surprising 
regularity,  so  that  from  it  we  can  fix  at  any  time, 
by  Buys  Ballot's  law,  the  direction  in  which  the 
centre  of  low  barometer  is  to  be  found.  8.  The 
nearer  the  centre  passes  the  place  of  observation 
the  greater  becomes  the  velocity  of  fall  and  rise 
of  the  barometer,  and  the  quicker  the  wind  veers 
if  the  centre  is  to  the  north,  or  backs  if  the  cen- 
tre passes  to  the  south  of  the  station.  9.  If  a 
new  storm  centre  approaches,  the  wind  changes 
in  the  direction  called  “ backing"  toward  the 
south  when  the  maximum  barometer  has  passed. 
10.  The  pressure  of  the  air  and  the  temperature 
change  in  opposite  directions,  the  daily  curves 
of  barometer  and  thermometer  being  in  fact 
nearly  contrary  to  each  other.  1 1 . The  changes 
in  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous  vapor  nearly  fol- 
low the  changes  of  temperature. 

Numerous  weather  charts  are  given  by  Hilde- 
brandsson to  illustrate  the  preceding  memoir; 
and  among  them  are  specially  interesting  the 
hourly  charts  for  Upsala,  on  account  of  the  con- 
densed yet  very  clear  view  that  they  afford  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  weather,  their  pe- 
culiarity consisting  in  showing  by  a single  dot  the 
wind,  weather,  and  barometer,  while  another 
dot  shows  the  temperature  and  rain. 

ARTIFICIAL  FIBRIN  FROM  THE  WHITE  OF 
EGO. 

Dr.  John  Goodman,  in  a series  of  articles  in 
the  London  journals,  warmly  commends  what 
he  calls  artificial  fibrin  as  a very  nutritions  sub- 
stance, capable  of  being  administered  to  invalids 
under  circumstances  where  other  food  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. It  is  formed  by  emptying  the  albu- 
men or  white  of  the  egg  into  cold  water,  and  al- 
lowing it  to  remain  there  for  twelve  or  more 
hours.  In  this  time  it  undergdes  a chemical 
molecular  change,  becoming  solid  and  insoluble, 
assuming  an  opaque  and  snowy  white  appear- 
ance. This  and  the  fluid  in  which  it  was  im- 
mersed only  require  to  be  heated  to  the  boiling- 
point  to  render  the  fibrin  ready  for  use.  It  is 
easy  to  digest  and  very  palatable,  and  is  consid- 
ered as  a great  culinary  delicacy.  It  is  said 
that  the  stomach  will  retain  this  in  many  coses 
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where  any  thing  else  is  promptly  rejected,  its 
presence  creating  a craving  for  more  food,  and 
thus  promoting  instead  of  decreasing  the  appe- 
tite. 

THE  SENSATION  OF  COLD  NOT  IMPARTED  BT 
COLD  ALCOHOL. 

An  interesting  discovery,  which  may  prove  to 
be  of  considerable  importance  in  its  practical 
applications,  has  lately  been  made  by  Horrath, 
who  announces  that,  in  the  course  of  experi- 
ments on  the  effect  of  cold  on  frogs,  he  has  as- 
certained that  the  immersion  of  the  finger  in 
alcohol  at  a temperature  of  25°  F.  produces  no 
pain,  but  that  contact  with  a solid  body  under 
snch  circumstances  is  distinctly  appreciated. 
Hence  he  concludes  that  tactile  perception  re- 
mains, though  the  sensation  of  cold  is  not  expe- 
rienced. 

Still  further,  Horrath  found  that  in  the  case 
of  wounds  and  burns,  if  the  part  affected  be  im- 
mersed in  alcohol  the  pain  immediately  ceases, 
and  the  subsequent  progress  of  a cure  is  greatly 
accelerated.  If,  therefore,  the  excessive  and 
continuous  pain  which  usually  accompanies  ex- 
tensive burns  be  one  canse  of  death,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  life  may  often  be  saved  by  the  allevi- 
ation of  the  pain  resulting  from  the  application 
of  glycerine  or  alcohol,  and  that  possibly  tetanus 
may  also  be  prevented.  The  intense  pain  pro- 
duced by  immersing  the  hand  in  cokl  water  is 
well  known,  while  in  ether  and  quicksilver  it  is 
still  more  intense. 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  OF  OILY 
COTTON  WASTE. 

Experiments  by  Galletly  show  how  dangerous 
H is  to  allow  greasy  refuse  to  lie,  even  in  small 
quantities,  in  warm  places.  He  found  that  such 
waste,  dipped  in  boiled  linseed-oil,  and  wrong 
oat,  required,  at  a temperature  of  170°,  only 
105  minutes  at  the  most  to  take  fire,  and  that 
the  bulk  need  not  be  very  great,  as  a match-box- 
ful, at  167°,  took  fire  in  1 hour.  With  raw 
linseed-oil  it  required  4 to  5 houi*9 ; with  rape- 
oil  at  170°,  over  6 hours;  with  castor-oil  at 
185°,  over  a day;  with  olive-oil,  If  hours;  and 
with  sperm-oil  it  would  not  take  fire  at  all.  The 
heavy  coal  and  petroleum  oils  were  found  to 
retard  oxidation  by  excluding  the  air.  Silk 
waste  did  not  take  fire,  but  gunpowder  placed  in 
it  was  fired  in  an  hoar;  and  in  cotton,  under 
similar  circumstances,  only  after  If  hours. 

AN  INCENDIARY  METEORITE. 

Apprehensions  have  frequently  been  expressed 
concerning  danger  to  property  and  to  life  and 
limb  from  the  fell  of  a meteorite ; but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  well-anthenticated  instances 
have  hitherto  been  placed  on  record  as  to  fires 
being  caused  by  such  bodies.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, from  Goea1  that  a few  moments  before  the 
meteoric  shower  which  was  so  prominent  in 
Northern  Germany  in  May  last,  two  fishermen 
were  passing  up  the  river  Trave,  and  saw  a me- 
teor fkll  and  strike  against  a church  tower,  and 
rebound  upon  an  adjacent  house.  This  was  ac- 
companied by  a loud  report  which  roused  the 
town ; and  in  a few  moments  afterward  fire  was 
observed  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  spread, 
and  destroyed  several  buildings  before  it  was  ex- 
tinguished. 
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NEW  FOSSIL  MAMMAL  FROM  PATAGONIA. 

Professor  William  II.  Flower  has  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  a new 
fossil  mammal  from  Patagonia,  obtained  by  Dr. 
Robert  D.  Cunningham  in  deposits  of  uncertain 
age  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gallegos.  The 
molar  teeth  of  this  animal  resemble  those  of  the 
genns  rhinoceros,  to  which  it  would  appear  to  be 
related  through  Hyracodon,  and  it  is  also  allied 
more  remotely  to  Macrauckema,  though  still 
more  so  to  the  Nesodon  and  Toxodon . The  an- 
imal had  the  complete  typical  number  of  teeth — 
namely,  twenty-two  above  and  twenty-two  be- 
low, arranged  in  an  unbroken  series,  and  nearly 
of  even  height,  presenting  a remarkable  gradual 
transition  in  character  in  both  jaws  from  the  first 
incisor  to  the  last  molar. 

THE  LIMIT  OF  PERPETUAL  SNOW. 

The  altitude  above  sea-level  of  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  has  been  the  subject  of  some  ob- 
servations and  deductions  recently  presented  by 
Grad  to  the  Paris  Academy.  He  shows  that 
not  only  the  diminution  of  temperature  in  the 
higher  strata,  but  also  several  other  conditions, 
must  conspire  to  fix  this  altitude ; such  as  the 
depth  of  the  annual  fall  of  snow  and  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  direction  of  the  winds, 
and  the  amount  of  the  cloudiness.  Grad  finds 
the  altitude  of  the  lowest  limit  of  permanent  snow 
to  be  less  within  the  tropics  than  under  the  lati- 
tudes of  twenty  to  thirty-five  degrees,  whence 
again  it  diminishes  to  three  thousand  feet  in  the 
latitudes  sixty  degrees  south  and  sixty-five  de- 
grees north.  For  no  known  part  of  the  globe 
does  the  belt  of  perpetual  snow  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  sea,  nor  to  within  less  than  a thou- 
sand feet  of  altitude;  not  even  in  the  region 
where  the  average  temperatnre  of  the  cold  half 
of  the  year  is  below  freezing,  as  in  Greenland 
and  Spitsbergen. 

It  is  only  the  glaciers  that  descend  to  the  sea- 
level  in  the  country  sonth  of  forty-five  degrees 
south  latitude,  and  north  of  sixty  degrees  north 
latitude,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  falls  of  snow 
accompanying  most  winds. 

SCHROETER’S  OBSERVATIONS  OF  MARS. 

Terby,  in  some  researches  on  the  physical 
changes  in  the  planets  of  the  solar  system,  has 
come  upon  a mass  of  important  unpublished  ob- 
servations by  the  famous  Schroeter.  These  have 
long  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family, 
but  the  Belgian  Academy  has  now  resolved  to 
publish  such  of  these  works  as  have  been  pre- 
sented to  it,  especially  a memoir  of  one  thousand 
pages  of  descriptive  manuscript  text,  and  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  drawings  of  the  planet 
Mars,  as  observed  between  1785  and  1808.  The 
value  of  this  work  to  the  present  generation  of 
astronomers  is  very  highly  estimated.  Schroeter 
was  unexcelled  in  the  accuracy  of  his  work,  and 
he  has  here  dealt  with  all  those  details  of  his 
subject  that  have  for  some  years  past  been  so  at- 
tentively studied  by  those  who  possess  good  tele- 
scopes. His  attention  was  particularly  given  to 
the  spots  on  Mars,  both  those  that  served  to  de- 
termine its  rotation,  and  also  the  bright  spots  at 
its  poles.  Schroeter  thought  that  the  black  spots 
belong  to  the  clouds  of  Mars,  which  have  a less 
reflecting  power  than  thd  solid  portions  of  the 
planets. 
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POLITICAL, 

OUR  Record  cloaca  with  the  23d  of  October. — 
The  Republican  State  Convention  of  New 
York  met  at  Utica  September  24,  and  nominated 
the  following  candidates:  Secretary  of  State, 
Francis  S.  Thayer;  Comptroller,  Nelson  K. 
Hopkins  ; Treasurer,  Daniel  G.  Fort ; Attorney- 
General,  Benjamin  D.  Si  Hi  man  ; State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  William  B.  Taylor ; Canal  Com- 
missioner, Sidney  Mead;  Inspector  of  State- 
prisons,  Moss  K.  Platt.  The  resolutions  eulo- 
gize the  Republican  party,  denounce  the  Tam- 
many Ring,  favor  cheapening  of  transportation, 
disapprove  the  back-pay  legislation,  etc. 

The  Wisconsin  Reform  State  Convention  as- 
sembled at  Milwaukee  September  23,  and  ad- 
journed till  the  next  day,  when  it  united  with 
the  Democrats  and  Liberals,  whose  convention 
had  met  and  nominated  the  following  ticket: 
Governor,  William  R,  Taylor ; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Charles  D.  Parker;  Attorney-General, 
A.  Scott  Sloan ; Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ed- 
ward Searing.  The  platform  demands  cheap 
transportation,  and  the  improvement  of  the  nav- 
igable rivers  of  the  State  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  denounces  a protective  tariff,  back 
pay,  free  passes  to  members  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  Credit  Mobilier. 

The  44  Independent”  State  Convention  of  Cal- 
ifornia assembled  at  Sacramento  September  25, 
and  nominated  Judge  E.  W.  M‘Kinstiy  for 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  resolutions 
organize  the  supporters  of  the  movement  as  a 
44  People's  party,”  denounce  land  grants  and 
subsidies  to  railroads,  oppose  a protective  tariff, 
Credit  Mobilier,  Chinese  immigration,  and  sec- 
ond terms  of  the  Presidency. — Judge  M'Kinstry 
was  elected  by  about  5000  plurality  October  15. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  New 
York  was  held  at  Utica  October  1 and  2.  The 
Tammany  Hall  delegation  from  the  city  of  New 
York  was  admitted,  and  the  Apollo  Hall  repre- 
sentatives withdrew  and  protested.  Horatio 
Seymour  was  chosen  permanent  president.  The 
following  ticket  was  nominated : Secretary  of 
State,  Diedrich  Willers  ; Comptroller,  Asher  P. 
Nichols;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Raines,  Liberal 
Republican;  Attorney -General,  Daniel  Pratt. 
The  resolutions  were  sweeping:  re-asserting  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson ; 
condemning  the  back-pay  legislation,  and  the 
, President  for  approving  the  bill ; holding  tho  Re- 
publican party  guilty  of  the  Credit  Mobilier ; 
denouncing  the  present  government  of  New 
York  city,  and  the  state  of  matters  in  Louisiana; 
and  demanding  revenue  reform,  a low  tariff,  spe- 
cie payments,  subsidies,  and  cheap  transporta- 
tion. 

The  execution  of  the  Modoc  Indians  for  the 
murder  of  General  E.  S.  Canby  and  Peace  Com- 
missioner Thomas  took  place  at  Fort  Klamath, 
Oregon,  October  3.  The  sentences  of  two  of 
the  number,  Barncho  and  Sloluck,  were  com- 
muted on  the  grouud  of  having  acted  under  or- 
ders, and  only  four.  Captain  Jack,  Schonchin, 
Boston  Charley,  and  Black  Jim,  suffered  the  ex- 
treme penalty. 

Governor  Powers,  of  Mississippi,  issued  a 
proclamation,  October  7,  convoking  the  Legisla- 


ture in  extraordinary  session  on  the  20th.  He 
declares  that  there  can  be  no  election  lawfully 
for  State  officers  except  a law  be  passed  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Liberal  Republican  State  Convention  of 
New  York  assembled  at  Elmira  October  7. 
Colonel  Frederick  A.  Conkling  presided.  The 
ticket  nominated  embraced  Messrs.  Hopkins  and 
Platt,  Republicans,  the  other  candidates  being 
taken  from  the  Democrats  already  nominated. 
The  platform  re-affirms  the  Cincinnati  resolutions 
of  1872,  denounces  the  hack  pay,  demands  cheap 
and  rapid  transportation  and  municipal  free- 
dom, criticises  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  urges  a return  to  specie  payments 
and  resistance  to  private  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  Hon.  O.  P.  Morton 
chairman,  concluded  its  sessions  in  the  city  of 
New  York  October  8.  It  is  understood  that  they 
had  agreed  to  recommend  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  abolishing  the  office  of 
Elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
providing  for  a direct  vote  by  the  people  in  the 
following  manner : Each  State  shall  be  divided 
into  districts  equal  in  number  to  its  quota  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  The  plurality  of  votes 
given  in  each  district  shall  count  as  one  eleetoral 
vote,  and  that  given  in  each  State  as  two  elect- 
oral votes.  The  persons  thus  receiving  the  high- 
est number  shall  be  elected. 

The  Constitutional  Commission  of  New  Jersey 
reconvened  at  Trenton  October  7. 

An  election  took  place  in  the  several  suburban 
municipalities  of  Boston  October  8,  which  result- 
ed in  a decision  to  merge  them  under  one  dfy 
government  January  I,  1874.  Charlestown, 
Brighton,  and  West  Roxbury  voted  aye,  and 
Brookline  in  the  negative.  The  consolidated 
city  of  Boston  will  have  292,486  inhabitants, 
and  a valuation  of  $765,470,651. 

An  election  in  Connecticut,  October  6,  result- 
ed in  designating  Hartford  as  the  single  State 
capital — 36,789  to  30,859. 

State  elections  were  held  October  14  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Oregon.  The  Repub- 
licans elected  the  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Auditor,  and  a majority  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  carried  Iowa  by 
about  18,000  majority  over  the  “Anti-monopo- 
lists.” Ohio  elects  William  Allen,  Democrat, 
Governor,  by  a small  majority,  with  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  Jndge  and  Comptroller. 
The  Democrats  carried  both  Houses  of  the  Leg- 
islature. In  Oregon  John  W.  Nesmith,  Demo- 
crat, was  elected  to  Congress. 

A State  Convention  of  4 4 Patrons  of  Husband- 
ry” was  held  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  October 
3.  A platform  was  adopted  recommending  leg- 
islation for  the  regulation  of  railway  and  other 
corporations,  and  the  construction  of  a ship-canal 
between  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic 
sea-board,  bat  deprecating  the  creation  of  a dis- 
tinct political  party. 

A convention  of  executive  committees  of  the 
State  Granges  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  met  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  October  16. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  in  fovor  of  a system  of 
agricultural  statistics  by  which  the  acreage  of 
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the  principal  crops,  the  lire  stock,  the  products  At  Promontorio,  Sonora,  September  19,  Gen- 
and  animals  for  market,  should  be  ascertained,  ends  Counant  and  Barbeytia  issued  a pronun- 
so  as  to  be  published  on  or  before  July  1 in  each  ciamento  against  the  State  government,  and  dfe- 
year.  dared  in  favor  of  the  constitution  of  1872. 

The  State  Grange  of  California  met  at  San  They  seized  the  important  positions  in  the  south- 
Josd  October  14.  A petition  was  prepared  ask-  era  part  of  the  State,  but  Governor  Pesquera 
ing  Congress  to  grant  lands  to  the  State  for  a took  the  field  against  them  in  person  with  good 
State  system  of  irrigation.  prospects  of  success. 

A convention  of  delegates  from  the  western-  Vera  Cruz  and  Tamaulipas  are  greatly  dis- 
most  States  and  the  Territories  assembled  at  turbed,  and  the  State  of  Mexico  itself  is  little  bet- 
Denver,  Colorado,  October  15,  to  consider  xneas-  ter  off.  A dispatch  dated  October  2 stated  that 
nrea  by  which  the  rainless  countir  between  the  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  San  Loretto  and  all 
Missouri  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  the  parishes  have  excommunicated  all  persons 
be  brought  under  a system  of  irrigation.  Gov-  recognizing  the  constitution  or  “ the  reforms." 
eraor  Furness,  of  Nebraska,  presided.  The  reading  of  a pastoral  letter  of  the  Archbish- 

A dispatch  from  San  Francisco,  October  13,  op  of  Mexico,  dated  September  1 4,  relating  to 
states  that  Delche,  a notorious  Apache  Indian,  the  Papal  Allocation  of  July,  was  very  natnral- 
had  begun  a war,  having  about  1000  men.  He  ly  thus  interpreted,  Mexico  and  Italy  being  in 
was  overtaken  by  Lieutenant  Schuyler  near  the  very  similar  circumstances, 
month  of  the  Verde  River,  Arizona,  and  lost  President  Lerdo,  his  ministers,  and  the  higher 
fourteen  warriors  in  the  engagement.  judges  took  the  oath  October  13. 

Advices  from  the  Fort  Sill  Reservation,  Col-  Advices  from  Panama  state  that  a formidable 
orado,  announce  a large  party  of  Arrapahoes,  rebellion  has  occurred  in  that  province.  The  city 
Cheyennes,  and  Kiowas  making  depredations  in  was  attacked,  September  24,  by  a large  force, 
the  southern  part  of  the  territory.  and  defended  by  the  government  troops,  and  the 

The  United  States  steamer  Tallapoosa  arrived  contest  lasted,  with  slight  intervals,  till  October 
at  'Washington  October  7,  having  on  board  Cap-  6.  On  the  30th  of  September  General  Correoso 
tain  Buddington  and  other  survivors  of  the  Po-  arrived  from  Costa  Rica,  and  proclaimed  him- 
laris.  They  were  immediately  examined  in  re-  self  President  of  Panama.  A constituent  As- 
gard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Captain  sembly  has  met  to  consider  terms  of  adjustment. 
Hall,  suspected  of  having  been  poisoned.  None  Meanwhile  Admiral  Almy,  of  the  United  States 
of  the  testimony  elicited  indicated  foul  play,  but  squadron,  found  it  necessary  to  land  forces  at 
showed  that  he  probably  died  of  hemiplegia.  Panama  to  protect  the  interoceanic  railway. 

The  Congress  of  Mexico  assembled  September  A revolution  was  also  attempted  about  the 
17.  On  the  25th  a law  was  enacted  requiring  same  time  in  the  republic  of  Bolivia  by  Mendes 
all  deputies  to  that  body  to  swear  without  reser-  Llanos,  but  was  promptly  suppressed, 
vation  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  the  repub-  A dispatch  from  Havana,  October  6,  states 
tic  and  the  laws  of  reform  enacted  in  accordance  that  a battle  occurred  near  Holquin,  in  Cuba,  be- 
therewith.  The  following  are  the  decrees  so  tween  the  insurgents  and  a Spanish  column.  The 
promulgated:  The  church  and  state  are  to  be  Spanish  commander  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
separate ; Congress  can  not  make  laws  estab-  column  was  reinforced,  and  pursuing  the  insur- 
lishing  or  prohibiting  any  religion  ; matrimony  gents,  routed  them  utterly, 
to  be  a civil  contract ; religious  institutions  can  Maximo  Gomez  attacked  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur, 
not  possess  property ; a simple  promise  to  speak  and  was  repulsed. 

the  truth,  complying  with  obligations  contracted,  A Spanish  force,  400  strong,  under  Colonel 
with  penalties  in  case  of  violation,  is  substituted  Diegnez,  was  defeated,  September  29,  at  Cana- 
for  the  religious  oath  ; nobody  is  obliged  to  give  dopondi.  Another  engagement  took  place,  Oc- 
his  or  her  services  without  just  compensation ; tober  2,  at  Ciqui,  near  San  Cristovnl,  between 
no  contract  is  to  be  permitted  which  aims  at  the  Colonel  Esponda  and  the  insurgents, 
sacrifice  of  the  liberty  of  man  in  the  matter  of  John  Bright  offered  himself  as  candidate  for 
work,  education,  and  religious  vows  (the  laws  Parliament  from  Rochdale  October  20,  and  was 
thus  consequently  do  not  recognize  monastic  or-  elected.  Since  the  general  election  in  1 868  the 
ders,  nor  permit  their  establishment  by  any  de-  conservatives  have  gained  28  seats  and  lost  7. 
nomination  or  under  any  pretense),  and  no  con-  Political  matters  in  France  are  still  in  a fer- 
trmct  will  be  allowed  to  be  made  among  persons  ment.  The  National’ Assembly  was  summoned 
consenting  to  their  own  proscription  or  banish-  to  convene  not  later  than  the  27th  of  October, 
ment.  Both  parties  have  been  busy  in  preparation. 

Measures  were  taken  to  terminate  insurrection  A conference  of  monarchical  delegates  was 
in  the  several  States.  The  Jesuits  were  ordered  held  at  Versailles,  September  25,  and  the  follow- 
to  leave  the  country.  ing  plan  of  operations  agreed  upon  : The  resto- 

A dispatch  from  Matamoros  announced  the  ration  of  the  monarchy  with  a constitution  and 
restoration  of  telegraphic  communication  Octo-  parliament,  the  division  of  France  into  electoral 
ber  7.  In  Yucatan  a dispatch  dated  October  districts,  the  naming  of  a lieutenant-general  for 
1 indicated  the  general  success  of  the  revolu-  the  kingdom,  universal  suffrage,  the  eligibility 
tionists.  of  all  citizens  to  civil  employment,  and  the  tri- 

la  Coahuila  a congress  or  junta  superseded  the  color  as  the  national  flag.  The  party  of  the  Left 
Governor,  General  Zepida,  and  elected  Don  Is-  Centre,  or  “liberal”  Catholics,  are  reported  to 
mael  Salas,  who  accepted.  The  deposed  Gov-  have  concurred,  and  the  boast  was  made  that 
eraor  raised  an  army  to  support  his  authority,  416  delegates  would  sustain  the  monarchy, 
and  a dispatch  dated  October  1 7 announces  an  The  republicans  held  a conference  October  2. 
engagement  near  Mooclava,  in  which  both  par-  The  extremists  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the 
ties  claimed  the  victory.  moderates.  M.  Say  issued  an  address  convok- 
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ing  deputies  of  the  Left  Centre  at  Paris  October 
23,  and  declaring  in  favor  of  a conservative  re- 
public. M.  Thiers  returned  to  Paris  October 
2,  and  entered  immediately  into  consultations. 

Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  wrote  a letter  to  the 
Avenir , September  25,  declaring  his  adhesion  to 
the  republicans. 

Another  meeting  of  republican  members  was 
held,  October  9,  at  the  house  of  Jules  Simon,  at 
which  an  electoral  scheme  was  adopted,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  official  ad- 
dress. 

The  elections  held  to  fill  vacancies  resulted  in 
the  success*  of  the  four  antimonarchical  candi- 
dates. 

M.  Thiers,  October  18,  declared  himself  con- 
fident of  the  defeat  of  the  monarchists.  The 
deputies  of  the  extreme  Left  and  the  moderates 
are  reported  to  be  acting  in  concert 

The  trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine  by  court-martial 
opened  October  6 at  the  Trianon  Palace,  Ver- 
sailles. The  Due  d’Aumale  presided.  The  de- 
fense is  conducted  by  MM.  Lochaud  and  Son 
and  Colonel  Villette.  The  acte  cT  accusation  was 
very  long,  occupying  three  folio  volumes,  and 
related  to  the  alleged  refusal  of  the  marshal  to 
co-operate  with  General  M ‘Mahon  and  other 
officers  during  the  late  war.  He  is  charged  with 
disobeying  the  commands  of  the  Emperor  and 
of  the  Empress  Regent,  and  of  rendering  the  ef- 
forts of  the  French  unavailing  by  his  obstinate 
refusal  at  Metz  to  assume  active  operations 
against  the  Germans.  He  held  no  reviews,  and 
never  visited  the  ambulances. 

In  his  defense  the  marshal  left  the  charges  of 
the  indictment  unanswered,  imputing  to  his  lieu- 
tenants the  bad  execution  of  movements,  and 
declared  that  events  had  been  stronger  than  him- 
self. His  failure  to  co-operate  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defense  by  military  engage- 
ments he  defended  on  the  pretext  of  inability. 
When  speaking  of  the  conventions  subsequently 
concluded  he  used  the  following  language : 

" My  position  was  unprecedented.  I was,  In  a cer- 
tain sense,  my  own  government  The  duties  of  a 
military  chief  when  a legal  government  exists  are 
strictly  defined.  I by  no  means  admit  that  to  be  the 
case  in  presence  of  an  Insurrectionary  government 
There  was  then  no  government;  there  was  nothing.” 

Tn*  President.  “ What ! France,  then,  no  longer 
existed  ?”  (Sensation.) 

The  interrogation  of  the  marshal  was  con- 
cluded October  1 8.  The  general  impression  was 
that  the  result  of  the  trial  would  be  unfavorable. 

Bishop  Mermillod  has  forbidden  the  three 
cur€s  chosen  by  the  “Old  Catholics”  at  Geneva 
from  exercising  the  priestly  functions.  Pfcre 
Hyacinthe  replied  from  the  pulpit  October  19. 
The  cantonal  government  has  asked  that  France 
be  called  upon  to  restrain  the  bishop  from  med- 
dling with  Swiss  affairs. 

Bishop  Reinkens,  who  was  elected  by  the  “Old 
Catholic”  Congress  to  the  episcopate  in  West 
Prussia,  and  consecrated  in  September,  was  form- 
ally recognized  by  the  Emperor  William,  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  empire  Octo- 
ber 7. 

An  “Old  Catholic"  Congress  for  Westphalia 
met  at  Dortmund  October  10. 

A correspondence  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  has  been  published  in  the 
Berlin  papers.  The  pontiff,  August  7,  address- 
ed the  Emperor,  asserting  that  the  imperial  pol- 


icy contemplated  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  declared  that  the  weakening  of. 
religious  authority  would  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  throne.  The  Emperor  William,  in  reply, 
September  3,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
Germany  the  government  can  not  adopt  any 
measure  against  the  approval  of  the  Emperor. 
The  Catholic  priests,  he  charged,  had  organized 
intrigues  against  the  state  and  fomented  open 
revolt  against  the  laws.  They  had  done  the 
same  in  America  and  elsewhere,  but  in  Germany 
he  was  determined  to  maintain  the  laws  supreme. 
The  present  controversy  had  no  connection  with 
religion,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Pope  would  use 
his  authority  to  end  it.  Differences  in  belief 
did  not  bar  living  in  peace. 

The  Provincial  Correspondent , Prince  Bis- 
marck’s organ,  appealed  to  the  voters,  October 
13,  to  support  at  the  coming  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Prussian  Diet  the  royal  and  national 
authority  against  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

The  Bavarian  government  has  also  prohibited 
theological  students  from  attending  the  German 
college  at  Rome  while  it  is  in  charge  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  Diet,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
cholera,  did  not  convene  at  Munich. 

The  cholera  abated  in  Vienna  October  7, 
there  having  been  3020  cases  and  1230  deaths 
since  its  appearance,  July  16. 

A treaty,  abolishing  passports  between  the 
two  countries,  has  been  concluded  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Germany  and  Italy. 

Captain  Werner,  of  the  war  steamer  Fried- 
rich Karl,  who  seized  the  Spanish  steamer  Vigi- 
lante, carrying  the  red  flag  of  the  Intransigentes, 
demanded  a court  of  inquiry,  which  was  order- 
ed, October  2. 

A ministerial  change  is  predicted  in.  Prosaia, 
also  Prince  Bismarck’s  return  to  the  presidency 
of  the  cabinet. 

The  Rigsrad  of  Denmark  assembled  at  Copen- 
hagen October  6.  A statue  of  Frederick  VIL, 
father  to  the  present  king,  was  unveiled  with  be- 
coming ceremonies  October  7.  The  Folkthing 
having  rejected  the  budget  submitted  by  the  min- 
istry, was  dissolved  by  royal  order  October  18. 

The  Cortes  adjourned  September  21,  till  Jan- 
uary 2,  1874.  President  Castelar  immediately 
issued  a proclamation  suspending  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  regulating  the  press,  etc. 

Garibaldi  having  tendered  his  services  to  the 
republic,  Sefior  Castelar  replied,  cordially  thank- 
ing him,  but  adding  the  assurance  that  Spain 
was  not  in  need  of  foreign  assistance.  The  serv- 
ices of  a battalion  of  Greeks  were  also  declined, 
October  8,  in  like  manner. 

General  Nouvilas  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  War,  General  Pavia 
Captain-General  of  Madrid,  and  General  Jouvel- 
lar  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  in  place  of  General 
Pieltain,  removed.  The  government  has  ob- 
tained a loan  of  one  hundred  million  francs  from 
the  Bank  of  France. 

General  Ceballos  and  Sefior  Maisonave,  Min- 
ister of  War,  went  to  Alicante,  September  26, 
to  be  present  during  the  bombardment.  The 
merchant  shipping,  the  British  and  French 
fleets,  and  eleven  other  foreign  men-of-war,  took 
position  outside,  and  the  rebel  iron-clads  Nu- 
mancia  and  Mendez-Nunez  prepared  for  action. 
Saturday  morning  the  firing  commenced,  and 
five  hundred  projectiles,  some  of  them  filled  with 
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petroleum,  were  thrown  into  the  city,  doing  great 
damage.  The  forts  and  batteries  on  shore  re- 
plied with  effect,  and  at  noon  the  rebel  vessels 
slipped  cables  and  withdrew.  The  Numancia 
suffered  seriously. 

Berga  was  reinforced  by  Spanish  troops  the 
third  week  in  September.  General  Moriones  of- 
fered battle  to  the  Carlists  beforfc  Estella,  but 
his  challenge  was  declined,  and  the  place  evac- 
uated October  4.  The  next  day  a battle  took 
place  near  Agarzuza,  in  Navarra,  in  which  the 
* Carlists  were  routed  with  heavy  loss. 

Large  bodies  of  deserters  abandoned  the  Car- 
list  camp  in  the  province  of  Lerida  September  28 
and  29,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  Generals  Dorre- 
garay,  Roda,  and  Lizzaraga  forsook  their  com- 
mands and  returned  to  France. 

General  La  Yallos  joined  Don  Alfonso  Octo- 
ber 6,  giving  much  joy  to  the  Carlists. 

A meeting  of  Spanish  conservatives,  at  which 
Marshal  Serrano  and  Admiral  Topete  were  pres- 
ent. gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  republic. 

More  vigorous  firing  recommenced  at  Carta- 
gena October  5.  Two  days  later  a sortie  of  2000 
insurgents  took  place,  but  they  were  beaten  back 
'with  heavy  loss.  It  was  expected  that  Admiral 
Loboe  would  begin  a bombardment  immediately, 
instead  of  which  he  sailed  for  Gibraltar.  This 
being  in  disobedience  of  orders,  he  was  removed 
from  the  command,  which  was  assumed  by  the 
Minister  of  Marine. 

The  ministers  from  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica 
arrived  at  Madrid,  October  11,  with  instructions 
to  recognize  the  republic. 

The  insurgent  fleet  left  Cartagena  having  a 
majority  of  the  junta  on  hoard.  The  frigate 
Numancia  purposely  or  accidentally  ran  into  the 
Fernando  el  (Jatolico  and  sunk  her,  drowning 
many  of  her  crew.  The  squadron  was  sighted 
off  Alicante  at  night  October  18,  but  continued 
its  coarse.  It  was  rumored  at  Cartagena  that 
the  junta  were  escaping,  but  Contreras  asserted 
that  he  had  gone  in  search  of  the  government 
squadron.  The  latter  sailed  for  CartAgena  Oc- 
tober 18.  The  insurgents  appeared  at  Valencia 
October  19,  captured  three  merchant  vessels,  and 
demanded  money  and  provisions,  which  were  re- 
fused. 

The  Italian  government  gave  notice,  October 
20,  to  the  Jesuits  to  vacate  the  premises  occupied 
by  them  at  Home.  Possession  was  taken  of  six 
convents  the  same  day. 

Intelligence  from  Bokhara  indicates  the  pros- 
pect of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  the  Khan 
of  Khok&n.  A civil  war  has  broken  out  in  the 
khanate. 

A battle  took  place  between  the  Persians  and 
Afghans  near  Balkh  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 

The  intention  of  the  Afghans  to  annex  Bo- 
khara is  announced. 

A dispatch  from  Bombay,  October  10,  an- 
nounces that  the  railway  from  that  city  to  Mad- 
ras, in  Hindostan,  has  been  completed. 

A dispatch  from  London,  October  2,  announces 
a rupture  between  Russia  and  Japan,  growing 
out  of  the  question  of  proprietorship  of  a part  of 
Saghalien  Island. 

A treaty  of  commerce  has  been  effected  be- 
tween China  and  Peru. 

A letter  from  Cape  Coast,  dated  August  20, 
gives  particulars  of  the  repulse  of  the  English  by 


the  Ashantees.  Commodore  Commerell  had  as- 
cended the  river  Prah,  arriving  at  Chamah, 
where  lie  had  a conference  with  several  Fantee 
chiefs,  August  14.  These  were  treacherous; 
and  when  he  endeavored  to  ascend,  his  vessels 
were  fired  upon,  three  killed,  and  himself  and 
several  others  badly  wounded.  He  had  left  sev- 
eral men  at  Chamah  to  occupy  a Dutch  fort  that 
remained  there.  They  were  fired  upon  by  the 
Fantees  and  one  man  killed.  Commodore  Com- 
merell having  returned,  destroyed  the  town  and 
all  the  natives  remaining  in  it,  who  were  princi- 
pally women. 

Preparations  are  now  making  iiv  England  to 
dispatch  to  the  Gold  Coast  an  expedition  to 
be  commanded  by  Captain  Hewitt  of  the  Chan- 
nel squadron,  with  locomotives  and  rails  for  a 
railway  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa  to  the 
Ashantee  country.  Troops  and  supplies  can 
thus  be  conveyed  into  the  interior  for  effective 
warfare.  A telegraph  is  also  to  be  established. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  arrived  in  London  with  bis 
wife  October  10. 

There  is  announced  a contemplated  emigration 
of  20,000  from  Ireland  to  America. 

DISASTERS. 

September  19. — A fire  and  explosion  occurred 
at  the  Red  Jacket  mine  at  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 
Ten  persons  perished. — A terrific  storm  occurred 
iu  East  Florida.  At  Tallahassee  several  stores 
were  unroofed,  thirty  or  forty  houses  blown 
down,  and  gin-houses  and  crops  ruined.  Four 
persons  were  killed  and  others  injured.  The 
roads  were  blocked  with  the  trees  and  telegraph 
wires  blown  down.  Great  damage  was  also  done 
at  St.  Mark’s  and  Newport. 

September  22. — A fire  at  Newton,  New  Jer- 
sey, did  $80,000  damage  and  threatened  the  en- 
tire place. 

September  26.  — A terrible  collision  took  place 
on  the  New  York  Midland  Railroad,  near  Home- 
stead Station,  between  a freight  and  passenger 
train.  Four  persons  were  fhtally  and  others 
dangerously  injured. 

September  27. — The  town  of  Lampsasas,  in 
Texas,  was  flooded  by  the  Budden  rise  of  water 
in  a creek.  The  post-office  and  twenty  dwell- 
ings were  carried  away,  and  six  persons  drowned. 

October  4. — The  buildings  of  the  Manufactur- 
ing Company  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  were  burned. 
Loss  $40,000. 

October  6. — A most  destructive  cyclone  pass- 
ed over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  Key  West  the 
wind  moved  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles  an  honr, 
and  at  Punta  Rosa,  Florida,  ninety.  The  sea 
rose  fourteen  feet  above  the  tide  level,  flooding 
the  land  and  sweeping  away  every  movable  thing, 
and  destroying  much  shipping.  The  cable  com- 
munication was  cut  off  with  Cuba.  At  Zaza 
and  other  Cuban  villages  numerous  vessels  went 
ashore  and  were  wrecked.  Hayti  was  also  se- 
verely devastated  on  the  southern  coast.  At 
half  past  three  the  tornado  reached  Charleston. 
The  ddpot  of  the  Northeastern  Railway  was 
blown  down,  two  men  killed,  and  five  badly 
hurt.  Much  damage  was  done  in  other  parts 
of  the  city.  The  storm  extended  all  along  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

October  11 . — A fire  destroyed  the  car-house  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad,  at  Boston,  and  did  much 
damage  to  the  Charles  River  Bridge. — Twenty 
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buildings,  including  the  railway  and  telegraph  star 
tions,  were  burned  at  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 
— A terrible  prairie  fire  swept  over  Saline  and 
Jefferson  counties  in  Nebraska,  destroying  many 
houses  and  large  quantities  of  grain.  At  Wil- 
bur ten  school-children  were  caught  in  the  flames, 
three  of  whom  perished,  three  were  mortally  in- 
jured, and  four  terribly  maimed.  Mrs.  Mor- 
ley,  mother  of  three  of  them,  endeavoring  to 
rescue  them,  was  also  fatally  burned. 

Hong-Kong  dates  of  September  2 announce  a 
flood  in  the  province  of  Shan-si,  China.  The 
waters  of  the  Yung-Tino  River  burst  their  banks, 
sweeping  away  thirty-seven  villages  and  destroy- 
ing many  lives. 

The  list  of  maritime  disasters  for  the  month 
of  August,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  Veritas, 
shows  that  during  that  month  176  sailing  vessels 
and  twelve  steamers  were  totally  lost.  The 
sailing  vessels  are  thus  subdivided  according  to 
flags:  English,  118;  French,  eighteen;  Amer- 
ican, ten  ; Norwegian,  seven ; German,  four ; 
Dutch,  three ; Greek,  Guatemalan,  Italian,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Russian,  two  each ; and  one  each 
of  Austria,  Chili,  Spain,  Nicaragua,  Sweden, 
and  Turkey.  Included  as  among  the  lost  of  the 
above  list  are  three  vessels  reported  missing. 
Of  the  lost  steamers  ten  were  English,  one  Span- 
ish, and  one  Swedish. 

September  20. — A dispatch  from  Calcutta  an- 
nounces the  loss  of  the  ship  Indus,  loaded  with 
coolies,  of  whom  418  were  drowned. 

September  22. — A dispatch  from  Constanti- 
nople states  that  a great  fire  in  Smyrna  had  de- 
stroyed $300,000  of  property. 

September  26. — A collision  occurred  between 
two  railway  trains  near  Carlisle,  England.  Sev- 
eral persons  were  killed. 

September  80. — Several  railway  accidents  oc- 
curred in  different  parts  of  England,  attended 
with  loss  of  life.  The  principal  one  was  on  the 
Scotch  express  train.  During  the  month  there 
had  been  thirty-six  in  all,  of  which  five  were  at- 
tended with  loss  of  life. 

October  17. — Ardverikie  Castle,  former  resi- 
dence of  the  Marquis  of  Abercom,  was  burned. 
Many  works  of  art  were  destroyed. 

OBITUARY. 

September  20. — At  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dr. 
Thomas  Miller,  aged  sixty-nine. 

September  21. — At  Philadelphia,  Rev.  E.  M. 
Hatter,  of  St.  Matthew’s  Lutheran  Church,  aged 
sixty-one. 

September  22. — In  New  York,  Dr.  George  W. 
Embree,  deputy-collector  of  the  port. 

September  24. — At  the  Onondaga  Reservation, 
New  York,  Captain  Samuel  George,  chief  of  the 
Onondaga  nation,  aged  seventy-eight. 

September  26. — At  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  for  thirty-five  years  Professor 
of  Surgery  and  Anatomy  in  Dartmouth  College, 
aged  seventy-three. 

September  27. — At  Santa  Barbara,  Califor- 
nia, Oregon  Wilson,  the  painter,  aged  twenty- 
eight. 

September  28. — At  Philadelphia,  Colonel 
Charles  J.  Biddle,  of  the  Age,  formerly  member 
of  Congress,  aged  fifty- four. — At  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, Right  Rev.  George  M.  Randall,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyo- 
ming.— At  Brooklyn,  Rev.  John  H.  Pollard,  of 


St.  Peter’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  aged  thirty- 
two. 

September  29. — At  Boston  Highlands,  Massa- 
chusetts, Admiral  John  A.  Winslow,  United 
States  navy,  former  captain  of  the  Kearsarge, 
aged  sixty-three. 

September  30. — At  Staunton,  Virginia,  John 
B.  Baldwin,  Tate  member  of  the  Confederate 
House  of  Representatives,  and  afterward  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Viiginia,  aged 
fifty-four. 

October  3.— At  Darien,  Connecticut,  the  Rev.  • 
E.  D.  Kinney,  aged  seventy-four. 

October  4. — At  his  residence,  Dorchester 
County,  Maryland,  ex-Governor  Thomas  King 
Carroll. 

October  7. — At  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  James 
A.  Stevens,  aged  eighty-four. — At  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  Commodore  William  Jameson,  United 
States  navy,  aged  eighty-two. — At  Bergen,  New 
Jersey,  Knut-Junglohn  Clement,  D.Ph.,  the 
Danish  historian,  aged  seventy. — At  Evansville. 
Indiana,  John  Law,  late  judge  and  member  of 
Congress,  aged  seventy-seven. 

October  8. — At  Philadelphia,  Rev.  Henry 
Wood,  D.D. 

October  9. — At  Augusta,  Georgia,  Alfred 
Cumming,  late  general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  Governor  of  Utah  from  1857  till  1861,  aged 
fifty-six. — At  Memphis,  Tennessee,  of  yellow  fe- 
ver, H.  A.  Littleton. 

October  11. — At  Brooklyn,  New  York,  James 
Bogle,  the  artist,  aged  fifty-six. 

October  17, — At  Boston,  by  suicide,  Manuel 
de  F.  H.  Borges,  Portuguese  consul,  aged  thirty- 
nine. 

September  20.— At  the  city  of  Morocco,  Sidi 
Mohomed,  Emperor,  having  reigned  fourteen 
years. — In  Pans,  Auguste  Nelaton,  the  distin- 
guished surgeon  and  inventor  of  lithotrity,  aged 
sixty -five. —At  London,  Donald  Dalryrople, 
member  of  Parliament  for  Bath,  aged  fifty-nine. 

September  23. — At  Paris,  Jean  Jacques  Vic- 
tor Coste,  the  naturalist  and  embryologist,  aged 
sixty-five. 

September  26. — At  Enghien,  Belgium,  Sefior 
Salustiana  Olozaga,  the  minister  of  the  Spanish 
provisional  government  to  France,  aged  seventy. 
He  was  a democrat,  and  an  orator  of  extraordi- 
nary power. — At  Paris,  Jean  Chacornac,  the  as- 
tronomer, aged  fifty. — At  Hull,  England,  James 
Clay,  liberal  member  of  Parliament,  aged  sixty, 
two. — At  London,  William  Wheelwright,  found- 
er of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  and  builder  of 
the  Central  Argentine  Railway  and  other  public 
works  in  South  America,  aged  seventy-six. 

September  27. — At  Berlin,  Madame  Clam 
Mundt,  better  known  os  Louise  Muhlbach,  aged 
fifty-nine. 

September  29. — At  Barcelona,  Lieutenant 
Henry  G.  Hunter,  of  the  steamer  Wabash,  aged 
thirty-two. 

October  1.— At  London,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
the  painter,  aged  seventy-one. — Also  Robert  Bigs* 
by,  the  antiquarian,  aged  sixty-seven. 

October  10. — At  Paris,  Count  Maurice  Adolphe 
Charles  de  Flavigny,  the  Orleanist  statesman, 
aged  seventy-four. — Also  Madame  Ponchard, 
the  actress,  aged  eighty-two. 

October  19. — At  Edinburgh,  Rev.  Robert  S. 
Candlish,  D.D.,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
aged  sixty-six. 
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DURING  the  winter  in  which  Andrew  John- 
son was  impeached  44  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,”  E.  P.  Whipple,  of  Boston,  was  on  a lect- 
uring tour  in  the  West,  and,  among  other  places, 
spoke  at  Bay  City,  Michigan.  Having  no  en- 
gagement for  the  following  evening,  he  spent  the 
day  in  viewing  saw-mills  and  salt-works  in  com- 
pany with  the  editor  of  the  Republican  paper 
published  in  that  place.  Retaining  to  the  Fraser 
House  at  dinner-time,  they  met  the  landlord  at 
the  door,  of  whom  Mr.  Whipple  inquired  if  any 
news  from  Washington  had  been  received  during 
the  forenoon,  to  which  a negative  answer  was 
returned.  The  lecturer,  turning  to  the  editor, 
said,  44  Let  ns  impeach  the  landlord." 

44  All  right,"  responded  the  editor;  4 4 where 
shall  we  impeach  him  ?" 

44  At  the  bar  of  the  house,  of  coarse,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  impeachment  was  promptly  entered  upon, 
and  with  comforting  success. 

That  portion  of  Illinois  in  which  Rock  Island 
County  is  sitnated  is  probably  one  of  the  driest 
in  the  State,  and  its  inhabitants  indulge  in  some 
tall  bragging  about  it.  They  have  a story  of 
one  of  their  citizens  who  shuffled  off  this  mortal 
coil,  and,  like  all  good  Rock  Islanders,  went  im- 
« mediately  to  the  happy  land.  On  applying  at 
the  celestial  gates  for  admission,  he  was  asked 
whence  he  came. 

44 From  Rock  Island,  Illinois,"  was  the  reply. 
44 My  dear  Sir,"  observed  the  concierge,  “you 
had  belter  go  back !" 

W*  notice  by  the  Utica  papers  that  General 
and  Mrs.  John  J.  Knox,  of  Augusta,  Oneida 
County,  have  just  celebrated  their  4 4 diamond 
wedding,”  the  last,  we  believe,  of  the  series  of 
connubial  holidays.  It  was  the  late  Dr.  Mur- 
ray (44  Kirwan"),  of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
we  believe,  who,  in  commenting  on  the  statement 
of  a brother  clergyman  who  had  just  celebrated 
his  golden  wedding,  and  never  had  an  angry 
word  with  his  wife,  said,  44  What  an  awfully  stu- 
pid time  you  must  have  had  1" 

A gentleman  of  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
having  occasion  to  leave  the  Brandreth  House,  in 
this  city,  at  an  early  hour  to  catch  the  New  Ha- 
ven train,  and  hardly  having  time  to  order  an 
elaborate  breakfast,  thought  he  would  break  his 
fast  by  a hasty  bite  at  the  first  restaurant  he 
came  to.  Entering  one  of  those  institutions  on 
Broadway  where  speed  and  economy  are  feat- 
ures of  the  feast,  he  called  for  a plate  of  Indian 
cakes.  Imagine  his  surprise  on  hearing  the 
waiter  shout  to  the  cook,  “Modocs  for  one!" 

A FMX8H  anecdote  of  Henry  Clay,  or  any  of 
the  wise  and  witty  men  who  were  his  contempo- 
raries, is  always  refreshing.  When  General 
Jackson  appointed  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  mission 
at  SL  Petersburg,  he  inquired  of  Mr.  Clay,  at  a 
whist-party  in  Washington,  what  style  of  dress 
he  should  wear  at  the  court  of  the  Czar.  Mr. 
Clay  replied  that  as  they  were  about  of  a size 
(Buchanan  had  not  then  grown  so  stout  as  he 
appeared  later  in  life),  the  coat  he  wore  as  one 


of  the  United  States  Commissioners  at  Ghent  was 
at  his  service* 

44  But  it  has  been  worn,  Mr.  Clay,"  was  the 
response  to  the  offer. 

“Oh,  that  is  nothing.  You  can  turn  it,  Bu- 
chanan— you're  used  to  it. " 

Mr.  Clay  never  let  pass  an  opportunity  to  have 
a fling  at  Mr.  Buchanan,  after  the  latter  had 
written  his  famous  letter  charging  bribery  and 
corrnption  in  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
to  the  Presidency  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  the  course  of  a speech  in  {he  Senate, 
Mr.  Buchanan  stated  that  when  a young  man  he 
joined  a volunteer  militia  company  that  marched 
from  Lancaster  to  the  relief  of  Baltimore,  when 
the  Monumental  City  was  threatened  by  the 
British  during  the  war  of  1812.  Upon  reach- 
ing Hagerstown,  however,  the  troops,  learning 
that  the  invaders  had  been  repulsed  at  North 
Point,  retained  home  without  further  participa- 
tion in  the  war.  At  this  point  Clay  arose,  and 
addressing  the  chair,  expressed  a desire  to  ask 
the  speaker  a question. 

“Certainly,”  was  the  courteous  response. 

44 1 would  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,”  remarked  the  Great  Commoner, 
with  that  inimitable  twist  of  his  cat-fish  mouth, 
44  whether  the  gentleman  marched  to  the  relief 
of  Baltimore  because  he  had  learned  that  the 
British  had  left,  or  whether  the  British  left  be- 
cause they  heard  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia was  coming  ?” 

Mr.  Clay  had  a standing  joke,  which  he  never 
failed  to  perpetrate  at  Mr.  Adams's  expense  when 
he  caught  his  Massachusetts  colleague  in  a con- 
genial crowd.  Adams  was  afflicted  during  his 
whole  life  with  a disease  of  the  lachrymal  duct, 
which  caused  his  optics  to  be  constantly  watery. 
The  two  occupied  the  same  apartment,  and  a 
rosy  and  buxom  Swiss  damsel  attended  the  room. 
Clay  s story  was  that  upon  his  attempting  to 
snatch  a kiss  from  his  handsome  chamber-maid, 
he  was  bluffed  off  with, 

44  Oh,  Mr.  Clay,  you  must  not,  for  Mr.  Adams 
a few  minutes  ago  begged  me  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  for  a similar  favor,  and  I refused  him !" 

We  find  this  in  a Book  of  Scottish  Anecdote , 
by  Alexander  Hislop : 

One  day,  during  a snow-storm,  the  Rev.  George 
More  was  riding  from  Aberdeen  to  a village  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town.  He  was  enveloped  in 
a Spanish  cloak,  and  had  a shawl  tied  round  his 
neck  and  shoulders.  These  loose  garments,  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  waving  in  the  blast,  started 
the  horse  of  a “bagman,”  who  chanced  to  ride 
past.  The  alarmed  steed  plunged,  and  very  near- 
ly threw  its  rider,  who  exclaimed, 

44  Why,  Sir,  yoa  would  frighten  the  very  devil !" 

4 4 1 am  glad  to  hear  that,”  said  Mr.  More, 44  for 
it's  just  my  trade." 

Lexington  and  Danville,  Kentucky,  are  rivals 
in  trade,  and  the  effort  of  one  is  met  by  the  en- 
ergy of  the  other.  If  the  one  invests  in  a silver- 
mounted  looking-glass-lined  show-case,  the  oth- 
er must  forthwith  import  a Swiss  cottage  soda 
fountain,  with  two  rows  of  strips  and  a double 
bank  of  sirups.  So  it  goes,  44  check"  and 
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“check/1  bat  never  a “check-mate;”  and  the 
consequence  is  that  both  towns  have  their  enter- 
prising, active  merchants,  with  stocks  well  up  to 
the  times. 

In  Danville,  one  morning,  a middle-aged 
darky  entered  ono  of  the  largest  stores,  and,  as 
trade  was  quiet,  found  the  proprietor  alone. 

“Good-morning,  Mass  Jeemsl” 

“How  are  you,  uncle?”  with  a look  that 
plainly  showed  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  citizen  of  color. 

“Dis  yer  yoh  store,  Mass  Jeems?  Mighty 
fine  store — beats  Lex’ton  all  hollow;  mighty 
nice  and  dean  you  keep  it,  too.  Dis  yer  store 
all  yone,  Mass  Jeems  ?” 

“ Yes,  it's  all  mine ; but  what’s  that  to  you  ?” 

“ Well,  I declah ! It’s  mighty  nice.  I tole 
our  folks  it’s  all  foolsness  goin'  to  Lex'ton  foh 
what  little  dey  wanted,  an’  now  I knows  it. 
How  you  sell  dat  sugah,  Mass  Jeems  ?” 

“ Seven  pounds  for  a dollar.” 

“Golly!  Dat’s  cheap — cheaper n Lex’ton, 
an’  bettah  sugah  too.  You  can  jis  wrap  me  up 
two  dollah's  worf  ob  dat  sugah,  Mass  Jeems.” 

The  sugar  was  duly  enveloped,  and  the  darky 
wrapped  his  left  arm  around  the  package,  and 
putting  his  right  hand  into  his  breeches  pocket, 
seemed  about  to  pay,  when  a sudden  thought 
struck  him,  and  pointing  to  an  open  bin  of  cof- 
fee, he  asked, 

“ How  you  sell  dat  coffee,  Mass  Jeems  ?” 

“Three  pounds  and  a half  for  a dollar.” 

“Well,  now,  dat  is  cheap— dirt  cheap.  I 
declah  I ain’t  goin’  neah  Lex’ton  any  moah. 
Jis  wrap  me  up  two  dollah’s  worf  o’  dat  coffee, 
Mass  Jeems." 

The  scoop  was  dusted,  the  scales  properly  set, 
and  the  coffee  nearly  weighed  (that  is,  he  had 
poured  in  too  much,  taken  out  a handful,  and 
was  sprinkling  the  grains  in  slowly),  when  the 
darky,  still  clinging  to  the  package  of  sugar, 
turned  one  enormous  ear  toward  the  door,  stood 
in  a listening  attitude  for  a moment,  then  broke 
out  with  a rousing  “ Whoa,  dah !” 

“Mass  Jeems”  was  busy  turning  down  the 
bottom  comers  of  a paper  sack.  Darky  edged 
along  slowly  toward  the  door.  “Whoa,  dah!” 
Then  muttered,  “ Dem  dambitious  hosses  ’ill  git 
away  fr’m  me  yet,  l’s  afeard.  Whoa,  dah !” 
Then  he  quietly  walked  out,  and  passed  out  of 
sight  The  store-keeper  finally  tied  the  package, 
and  taking  it  up,  walked  to  the  door  to  deliver 
it  to  his  customer  and  get  his  four  dollars  ; but 
he  looked  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  the  fractious 
team,  but  he  did  see  the  rapidly  diminishing 
form  of  his  darky  away  up  the  pike  bending  to 
his  work,  and  setting  down  and  picking  np  a 
pair  of  No.  12  brogans  at  something  less  than 
Dexter’s  speed. 

Slowly  entering  the  store,  his  feelings  found 
vent  in  the  exclamation,  “Sold  by  a darn  nig- 
ger!” But  the  frown  soon  gave  way  to  a smile, 
the  smile  to  a hearty  laugh,  and  the  first  man 
who  came  in  heard  the  story,  but  with  the  prom- 
ise added  that  the  coffee  should  lie  on  the  shelf 
for  a month,  “ and  if  that  darky  comes  in,  boys, 
give  it  to  him,  and  don’t  take  a cent.” 

“ Mass  Jeems”  never  goes  to  Lexington  but 
somebody  asks,  “ How  you  sell  dat  sugah,  Mass 
Jeems  ?” 

Maht  are  the  stories  related  of  the  late  Rev. 


Walter  Dunlop,  of  Dumfries.  The  list  is  fre- 
quently swelled  by  not  a few  of  doubtful  origin. 
For  the  authenticity  of  one  remark  made  by  that 
eccentric  divine  I can  readily  vouch.  Some  time 
previous  to  the  death  of  his  wife  Mr.  Dunlop 
had  quarreled  with  that  lady’s  brother — a gen- 
tleman who,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
a leg,  propelled  himself  by  means  of  a stick  sub- 
stitute. When  engaged  with  two  of  the  deacons 
of  his  church,  considering  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  “bids”  to  the  funeral  should  be  sent,  one 
observed,  “Mr.  Dunlop,  you  maun  send  ane 
to  Mr. naming  the  obnoxious  relative. 

“ Oh,  ay,”  returned  the  minister,  striving  that 
his  sense  of  duty  should  overcome  his  reluctance 
to  the  proposal.  4 ‘ Ye  can  send  him  ane.  ” Then 
immediately  added,  with  much  gravity,  and  in 
a tone  that  told  the  vast  relief  which  the  reflec- 
tion afforded, 44  He’ll  no  be  able  to  come  up  the 
stair.” 


An  English  gentleman  contributes  the  follow- 
ing: 

At  the  assize  at  Leeds  a witness  of  very  re- 
spectable appearance  was  under  cross-examina- 
tion, and  at  the  idea  of  five  threepenny wortl  is 
making  a Leeds  man  drunk  he  laughed  outright. 

Witness.  44 No,  I was  not  drunk;  I was  as 
sober  as  a — I was  sober.” 

Ms.  J u8tice  Mellor.  44  You  were  going  to 
say,  4 As  sober  as  a judge.’  ” 

Witness.  44  Well,  my  lord,  I was,  and  I beg  . 
your  pardon ; but  1 stopped  myself  in  time.” 

Ms.  Justice  Mellor.  44 Oh,  I don’t  mind  it 
a bit — it  is  rather  a compliment ; but  why  the 
judges  should  always  be  selected  I do  not  know. 

I think  it  might  be  varied  by  favoring  us  with  a 
bishop  now  and  then.” 

From  Houston,  Texas,  comes  the  two  follow- 
ing: 

A promising  young  gentleman  of  this  place, 

Mr.  A , was  engaged  to  Miss  B . A 

short  time  before  the  marriage  was  to  take  place 

Mr.  A fs  brother  got  into  a fracas  with  a man, 

whom  he  shot.  Mr.  A , feeling  deeply  the 

disgrace  to  his  family,  called  on  Miss  B , and 

offered  to  release  her  from  her  engagement.  The 

lady  replied,  44  Why,  Mr.  A , you  do  not  call 

that  any  disgrace,  do  you  ? Look  at  my  condi- 
tion: mv  brother  is  a member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture!" 

The  courting  went  on. 

Among  the  officers  in  charge  in  Houston  dur- 
ing the  late  war  was  General  Griffin.  A freed- 
man,  Pomp,  was  one  day  conversing  with  the 
general,  when  he  spied  his  former  young  master, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.  Pomp  ran  to  him,  and  exclaimed, 

44  God  bress  you,  Mars  Charles ! Is  mighty  glad 
to  see  yer ! How’s  de  ole  missis  an’  Mars  John?” 

After  Pomp  had  finished  his  demonstrations  of 
joy  the  general  said,  44  Pomp,  you  need  not  call 
him  master  now ; you  are  just  as  good  as  he  is.” 

“What!”  said  Pomp;  “me  jus’  as  good  as 
Mars  Charles?  No,  Sah,  General  Griffin!  I 
may  be  jus’  as  good  as  you  is,  but  I ain’t  so  good 
as  Mars  Charles — no,  &ah  /” 


It  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a part  of  the 
44  eternal  fitness  of  things”  to  express  approval 
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of  what  is  said  in  church  with  “ three  cheers  and 
a tiger.”  Yet  it  happened  recently  in  Ireland. 
Daring  high  mass  in  the  little  church  of  Glen- 
tariff  three  ladies  of  the  Protestant  faith  were 
obliged  to  take  shelter  there  from  a heavy  show- 
er. The  officiating  priest,  knowing  who  they 
were,  and  wishing  to  be  respectful  to  them,  stoop- 
ed down  to  his  attendant,  who  was  on  his  knees, 
and  whispered,  “ Three  chairs  for  the  Protest- 
ant ladies.  ” The  man,  who  was  rather  ignorant, 
stood  up  and  shouted,  “Three  cheers  for  the 
Protestant  ladies !”  which  were  given  with  hearty 
good-will  by  the  congregation,  while  the  poor 
priest  stood  dumfounded.  It  will  happen  so 
sometimes. 

It  has  been  generally  understood  that  corpo- 
rations have  no  souls,  but  the  following  would 
indicate  some  hopeful  signs : 

In  a recent  ride  over  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad 
I noticed  certain  pockets  upon  the  sides  of  the 
cars,  just  above  the  seats,  bearing  the  inscription 
of  “Bible.  Read  and  return.”  I took  one  of 
the  books,  and  upon  opening  saw  pasted  on  one 
of  the  fly-leaves  a printed  card,  conveying  the 
information  that  they  were  furnished  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  for  the  use  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Just  under  this  card  a thirsty  soul  had 
written  in  pencil  the  following : 

44 1 think  this  corporation  would  confer  a great- 
er benefit  upon  its  passengers  by  furnishing  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cold  water.” 

Underneath  this  was  written  in  another  hand 
by  some  cynic : 

“Just  what  the  rich  man  said  to  Lazarus .” 

In  the  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge , 
recently  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  oc- 
curs the  following  passage,  addressed  to  her  eld- 
est brother  in  1840 : “ I have  a strong  opinion 
that  a genuine  love  of  books  is  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  of  life  for  man  and  woman,  and  I 
can  not  help  thinking  that  by  persons  in  our 
middle  station  it  may  be  enjoyed  (more  at  one 
time,  less  at  another,  but  certainly  during  the 
course  of  life  to  a great  extent  enjoyed)  without 
neglect  of  any  duty.  A woman  may  housekeep, 
if  she  chooses,  from  morning  to  night,  or  she 
may  be  constantly  at  her  needle,  or  she  may  be 
always  either  receiving  or  preparing  for  company ; 
hut  whatever  those  who  practice  these  things 
may  say,  it  is  not  necessary  in  most  cases  for  a 
woman  to  spend  her  whole  time  in  this  manner. 
Now  I can  not  but  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages  very  greatly  enhances  the 
pleasure  taken  in  literature — that  it  gives  depth 
and  variety  to  reading,  and  makes  almost  every 
book,  in  whatever  language,  more  thoroughly 
understood.  I observe  that  music  and  drawing 
are  seldom  pursued  after  marriage.” 


Dual  no  the  administration  of  Simon  Snyder 
as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  there  resided  in 
one  of  the  western  counties  a gentleman  named 
Ogle,  an  active  political  friend  of  the  Governor. 
Educational  advantages  at  that  day  were  ob- 
tained with  difficulty,  and  Mr.  Ogle  formed  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  He  was  a man  of  good 
judgment,  shrewdness,  and  energy.  Having  oc- 
casion to  correspond  with  Governor  Snyder,  he 
used,  in  speaking  of  himself,  the  small  i instead 
of  the  capital  letter.  A friend,  looking  over  his 


shoulder,  suggested  the  proper  change,  when 
Mr.  Ogle  remarked,  “ I am  writing  to  my  supe- 
rior, and  in  such  case  humble  myself;  but  if  I 

were  writing  to  such  a squirt  as  you,  I 

would  make  an  I that  would  cover  the  whole 

. „ H 


In  Tyermans  Oxford  Methodists  occurs  the 
following  incident  relating  to  the  tragic  scenes 
growing  out  of  the  political  and  religious  trou- 
bles of  the  times : 

“Last  Thursday  [September,  1746],  about  five 
in  the  morning,  the  heads  of  Thomas  Siddal  and 
Thomas  Deacon  were  fixed  upon  th^ Exchange. 
Great  numbers  have  been  to  view  them;  and 
yesterday,  betwixt  eight  and  nine,  Dr.  Deacon, 
a non-juring  priest,  and  father  to  one  of  them, 
made  a full  stop  near  the  Exchange,  pulled  off 
his  hat,  and  made  a bow  to  them  with  great  rev- 
erence. He  afterward  stood  some  time  iQoking 
at  them.  A gentleman  of  the  town  was  with 
him,  and  a considerable  number  of  spectators 
were  present.  He  and  some  of  his  flock  have 
been  seen  to  do  so  before  several  times.  ” 

This  act,  innocent  and  natural  enough  in  it- 
self, was  regarded  as  popery — a worshiping  of 
saints — and  gave  birth  to  not  a few  squibs  and 
verses.  The  following  was  by  a Quaker : 

Doffing  the  hat  I hold  no  sign  of  grace, 

Saving  in  prayer,  which  was  perhaps  the  case; 
Bnt  yet,  my  friend,  1 hope  it  may  De  said, 

I'd  rather  see  a hat  off  than  a head. 

Another  poet,  not  a “ broad-brim,”  favored  the 
public  with  the  following : 

The  de’il  has  Bet  these  heads  to  view, 

And  pnt  them  upon  poles: 

Poor  del],  ’twae  all  that  he  conld  do, 

When  God  had  ta’en  their  souls! 

Ir  Mr.  Henry  Bergh,  the  philanthropic  man 
who  has  done  so  much  for  mans  most  useful 
servitor,  the  horse,  has  not  the  following  sus- 
pended from  the  walls  of  the  office  of  the  socie- 
ty, he  here  has  the  means  of  rectifying  the  omis- 
sion. It  was  written  by  a resident  of  New  York 
in  1 777,  and  placed  over  the  resting-place  of 

MY  POOR  OLD  HORSEL 

When  past  my  prime,  wonnded,  lame,  and  poor, 

My  ingrate  master  drove  me  from  his  door; 
Forgetting  all  my  toils  and  earnings  past, 

To  perish  on  a ruthless  world  1 then  was  cast. 

My  worn-down  teeth  through  a long  summer  day 
Did  seldom  mumble  one  poor  lock  of  hay; 

Fixed  to  a spot,  my  limbs  would  scarce  sustain— 

A meagre  corpse,  through  which  my  ribs  complained. 

So  weak  I was  that  while  the  hnngiy  flies 
In  clusters  fastened  on  my  nose  and  eyes. 

Their  tortures  undisturbed  1 must  bear, 

For  I couldn't  move  a joint  or  whisk  a hair. 

Abandoned  in  the  street,  the  stroke  I waited 
Which  should  release  me  from  a world  1 hated. 
Welcome,  old  death,  old  horses'  lost,  best  friend— 
My  master’s  woes  begin  where  mine  shall  end. 

In  pastures  green  I shall  forever  dwell. 

While  cruelty  sinks  to  its  native  helL 


From  France  come  some  anecdotes  of  Frank- 
lin, gathered  from  old  French  papers,  and  re- 
produced in  the  Moniteur . This  is  characteris- 
tic of  that  fine  old  personage : He  once  “ assist- 
ed” at  a literary  reunion  where  several  original 
articles  were  read,  and  not  understanding  well 
the  French  when  read  or  declaimed,  and  wish- 
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ing  to  show  himself  polite  and  appreciative,  he 
resolved  to  applaud  whenever  he  saw  Madame 
Boufflers,  a friend  of  his,  show  marks  of  appro- 
bation. After  the  reunion,  his  little  son  said 
to  him,  “Papa,  you  applauded  every  thing,  and 
more  than  any  body  else  when  they  praised  you  f” 
Franklin  used  to  describe  his  embarrassment,  and 
the  effort  he  made  to  recover  himself. 

Fresh  anecdotes  of  the  late  President  Lincoln 
are  constantly  coming  to  light.  The  last  is  thus 
related  by  President  Grant : 

“When  the  three  commissioners  met  ns  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Mr.  Stephens  came  swaddled 
up  from  top  to  toe  in  an  enormous  overcoat. 
Lincoln  called  me  aside,  as  Mr.  Stephens  was 
disrobing,  and  observed, 

44  4 Grant,  what  does  that  performance  of  Ste- 
phens remind  you  of  ?’ 

44 1 answered,  4 Mr.  President,  I do  not  know; 
but  what  does  it  remind  you  of  V 

44  With  one  of  his  queer  winks  Lincoln  said, 
4 It  reminds  me  of  the  biggest  shuck  off  the 
rmallest  ear  I ever  saw  in  all  my  life f ” 

A man  whose  business  is  of  an  executive  char- 
acter in  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  tells  us  of  a 

gentleman  of  eccentric  ways,  Colonel  N by 

name,  who  formerly  lived  in  that  town.  While 
walking  in  Hartford  one  day  in  icy  weather  his 
foot  slipped,  and  his  manly  form  came  down  in 
full  on  the  pavement.  The  by-standers  had  their 
usual  laugh  at  such  a calamity,  whereupon  the 
colonel,  picking  himself  up,  turned  upon  them 
with  disdain,  saying,  “Laugh,  you  poor  fools, 
laugh  1 Adam  fell  and  carried  a whole  race 
with  him,  but  nobody  laughed !” 

A friend,  in  looking  over  some  old  papers 
of  a lately  deceased  relative,  found  among  them 
a number  of  prospectuses  for  the  publication  of 
a volume  of  poems  entitled  The  Flower  of  the 
Desert,  by  Benjamin  Leathers,  Esq.,  of  Camp- 
bell County,  Kentucky,  dated  March  29,  1817. 
The  volume  was  to  have  been  published  as  soon 
as  one  thousand  copies  were  subscribed  for. 
Alas ! only  about  two  hundred  names  are  down 
for  it ; it  was  never  published,  and  we  will  never 
know  the  greatness  of  our  loss.  Wrapped  up 
with  the  papers,  however,  was  one  which  is  too 
good  to  keep  out  of  the  Drawer,  viz.,  an  address 
to  Mr.  Leathers  by  a brother  poet,  intended  for 
publication  in  the  volume.  Accompanying  it  is 
a short  note  addressed  to  the  gentleman  who  was 
attending  to  Mr.  L.’s  subscriptions.  I give  you 
it  first : 

BccnvaiMM,  Sfartk  T,  1817. 

Mr.  H : Six,— Agreeably  to  your  request,  I send 

Jon  a short  address  to  that  ornament  or  Kentucky, 
Ir.  B.  Leathers.  I am  sensible  that  it  will  do  me  great 
honor  to  have  a production  of  mine  appear  in  so  valu- 
able a collection  of  matter  as  Mr.  Leathers  will  furnish. 
Please  give  my  respects  to  this  nightingale  of  verse, 
and  assure  him  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  an  acquaintance  with  him. 

Respectfully,  Sir,  your  venr  obedient  servant, 

Ambon  K.  Pabkxbtom. 

Here  is  the  address : 

TO  BENJAMIN  LEATHERS,  ESQUIRE,  THE 
POET  OF  NATURE. 

O son  of  song  1 immortal  Leathers  1 say. 

Whence  springs  the  magic  of  thy  matchless  lay? 

Is  it  a Muse,  a goddess,  or  a god 

That,  suppliant,  waits  at  thy  mcumbent  nod? 


Thy  strains  with  such  majestic  grandeur  roll. 

They  mock  the  sense  and  deliqu&te  the  soul; 

They  sparkle  In  celestial  radiance  dressed, 

Like  some  bright  star  to  luminate  the  west. 

Or  like  a comet  of  tremendous  size 
Dragging  its  lucid  tail  about  the  skies. 

Tny  hulB  and  dales,  thy  groves  and  cool  retreats, 
Shall  teem,  Kentucky,  with  perennial  sweets. 

Where  once  the  gimson,  poke,  and  nightshade  rose 
To  damp  the  eye  and  fumigate  the  nose, 

The  daisy  pied,  the  rose  of  blushing  hue. 

With  pinks  ana  violets,  shall  meet  the  view. 

Each  creek  and  branch  which  through  Kentucky  flows 
Shall  trill  thy  numbers.  Leathers,  as  it  goes; 

And  fair  Ohio  os  it  glides  along 
Will  stop  at  Covington  to  hear  thy  song. 

But  not  to  fair  Kentucky’s  clime  alone 
Shall  thy  inimitable  flights  be  known; 

Echo,  responsive  nymph,  pleased  with  the  song. 
From  hill  to  hill  shall  waft  thy  fame  along; 
Through  North  America  her  flight  shell  take. 

Then  passing  southward  make  the  Andes  quake! 
From  Chimborazo’s  cloud-encircled  height. 

Next  o’er  th*  Atlantic  wave  she’ll  take  her  flight 
To  Europe’s  happy  shores ; but  in  her  course 
On  Teneriffe’s  proud  peak  will  stop  to  feed  her  horse. 
When  thus  refreshed  her  pace  the  nymph  will  mend, 
And  on  the  towering  Apennines  descend; 

The  Apennines,  transported  with  the  sound, 

Thy  name,  O envied  Leathers,  shall  resound. 

And  pleased  so  great  an  honor  to  repay, 

Quick  to  their  brother  Alps  the  theme  convey; 

The  hundred  Alps  accordant  will  rejoice, 

Till  Europe,  all  admiring,  joins  its  voice; 

The  Muses,  ranged  around  the  sacred  spring. 

Will  tune  the  lute  and  strike  the  varied  string; 

And  Pindus,  ravished  with  the  heavenly  chime, 
Shall,  leaping,  dancing,  capering,  beat  time. 

Yes,  Leathers,  thy  triumphant  march  pursue, 

And  show  mankind  what  native  fire  can  do. 

Though  science  boasts  some  splendid  works  of  art, 
8cience  alone  can  never  touch  the  heart. 

Tie  thy  blest  privilege,  O Nature’s  child, 

To  rear  a garden  in  a lonely  wild ; 

Tis  thine  alone  the  willing  heart  to  chain, 

To  make  it  freeze,  and  thaw,  and  freeze  again. 

Long  as  Kentncky’s  rocks  shall  mock  decay. 

Long  as  the  owl  prefers  the  night  to  day, 

Long  as  the  plaintive  muckawis  shall  sing, 

Long  as  wild  turkeys  gabble  in  the  spring. 

8o  long  thy  verse,  great  bard  of  modern  days. 

Like  a great  prairie  all  on  fire  shall  blaze. 

Anson  K.  Pabksbton. 

How  is  that  for  high  ? 

The  following  inscription  has  been  found  on 
the  walls  of  a honse  undergoing  repair  above  a 
fire-place,  now  bricked  up,  formerly  in  an  np- 
stairs  room.  The  inscription,  which  is  painted 
on  the  whitewashed  bricks,  is  in  old  English 
characters,  with  red  initials,  and  is  in  good  pres- 
ervation. It  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  three  cen- 
turies old.  All  this  in  Tewkesbury,  England : 

Three  thinges  pleeseth  booetb  god  and  man : Concorde 
Bo  twene  oreUieren;  Amy  tie  oetwenc  naygh  bowers; 
And  A man  and  his  wyfe  that  agreeth  well  to  gether. 
Power  thinges  hurt  much  the  site  of  man:  Teares; 
Smocke;  Wynde: 

And  the  wooret  of  all  to  ae  his  friends  unluckye  and 
his  fose  happye. 

These  flvfe  thinges  are  rare  sene:  A layer  yonge 
womans  with  out 

A lover ; A yonge  man  with  out  myertb ; An  old 
ueseror  with  out  money; 

Aney  greats  fayer  with  out  theffes ; A fare  h&rne  with 
out  music.  

In  a recent  number  of  Notes  and  Queries  we 
find  an  anecdote  of  O’Connell,  which  had  not 
hitherto  found  its  way  into  print  abroad,  and 
now  doubtless  has  its  first  publication  in  America. 

The  late  John  Barclay  Scriven,  though  not  a 
lawyer  of  the  first  class,  was  a very  able  man, 
and  in  constant  employment,  and  was  brought 
into  frequent  collision  with  O’ConnelL  Mr. 
Scriven  had  the  misfortune  of  being  a very  ugly 
man,  but  he  was  as  good-tempered  as  he  was  ill- 
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faYored.  On  one  occasion,  after  he  and  O'Con- 
nell had  been  sparring  in  court  for  their  respect- 
ive clients,  Scriven  said,  as  they  were  leaving  the 
court, 

“Well,  O'Connell,  I wish  yon  and  I were  bet- 
ter friends  than  we  are.” 

“ Why  so  ?”  asked  O’Connell. 

“Because  I wish  to  go  to  Killarney. ” 

“And  what  have  I to  do  with  your  going 
there?” 

“Just  this,  that  I am  afraid  if  you  found  me 
down  in  your  own  country  yon  would  get  some 
of  your  followers  to  throw  me  into  the  lake.” 

“Indeed  I would  not,” said  O’Connell,  with 
a polite  bow,  “and  for  this  simple  reason,  you 
would  frighten  thejish .” 

A la  bob  number  of  epitaphs  come  annually 
to  the  Drawer,  most  of  wliich  have  some  sort  of 
allusion  to  the  alleged  worthlessness  of  life,  an 
extreme  reluctance  to  leave  it,  and  a murmuring 
at  being  cut  off  too  early,  or  a sigh  at  old  age 
having  brought  on  the  inevitable  hour.  If  death 
were  not  a fact  of  terrible  solemnity,  epitaphs 
might  justly  excite  as  much  laughter  os  a well- 
turned  epigram.  Often,  indeed,  inscriptions  meet 
the  eye  which  seem  intended  to  make  it  triumph 
with  a sort  of  dreary  glee.  Now  and  then  the 
facts  are  simply  put  with  a certain  air  of  philos- 
ophy about  them,  as  in  the  following : 

Our  life  is  but  a winter  day: 

Some  only  breakfast,  and  away;  * 

Others  to  dinner  stay, 

And  are  full  fed; 

\ The  eldest  man  bnt  sups, 

And  goes  to  bed. 

Large  is  his  debt  that  lingers  out  the  day; 

He  that  goes  soonest 
Has  the  least  to  pay. 

In  another  church-yard  is  an  epitaph  that  pays 
tribute  to  happiness  and  temperance : 

Here  lies,  retired  from  mortal  strife, 

A man  who  lived  a happy  life: 

A happy  life,  and  sober  too — 

A thing  that  all  men  ought  to  do. 

For  quaintness  this,  from  a Scottish  grave- 
yard, is  not  bad : 

In  this  church-yard  lies  Bppte  Coutts, 

Either  here  or  hereabouts; 

But  whaur  it  is  none  can  tell 
Till  Eppie  rise  and  tell  herseL 

Whether  Eppie  had  any  particular  virtues  de- 
serving of  commendation  is  open  to  conjecture ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  questionable 
traits  of  the  lady  who  inspired  the  following : 

Here  lies  the  wife  of  neighbor  Thomas, 

Whom  Death  In  mercy  carried  from  us; 

For  when  alive  she  was  so  old, 

80  homely,  sluttish— such  a scold— 

That  round  about  her  for  a mile 
All  things  were  in  a constant  brolL 
WeNre  known  her  storm  at  such  a rate 
That  even  her  chimney  back  would  sweat. 
Trammels  through  fear  forgot  to  hold, 

And  red-hot  coals  of  Are  feel  cold; 

Her  husband  never  dropped  a tear 
TUI  he  had  placed  her  body  here; 

And  then  he  blabbered  like  a great  lout 
For  fear  she'd  scratch  her  paseage  out. 

Thb  circumstance  of  the  late  Lord  Westbury 
having  forgotten  to  name  any  executor  to  his 
will  (written  by  himself)  is  mentioned  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  aphorism  that  a lawyer  is  not 
competent  to  deal  with  his  own  affairs ; and  in 
proof  the  following  is  added  : “ Of  the  late  Lord 


Mansfield  it  is  said,  he  could  not  trust  himself 
to  record  the  simplest  matter,  or  to  take  the 
most  unimportant  step  with  respect  to  his  own 
affairs,  until  he  had  transferred  a guinea  from 
one  pocket  to  another,  and  had  thus  created  the 
delusion  that  he  wad  being  consnlted  about  some- 
body else's  business.” 


An  organist,  for  many  years  engaged  in  one 
of  the  noted  churches  of  this  city,  tells  us  this : 

A strange  man  was  acting  as  sexton.  An  old 
gentleman  who  was  deaf  took  his  seat  in  a pew, 
and  produced  from  his  pocket  an  ear-trumpet  of 
curious  shape,  and  to  the  dismay  of  the  tempo- 
rary 6exton  raised  it  toward  his  face.  The  sex- 
ton sprang  to  his  side,  and  said  something  in  a 
low  voice,  whereupon  the  gentleman  endeavored 
to  raise  the  trumpet  to  his  ear,  but  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  sexton  seizing  his  hand.  With  in- 
creasing voice  and  excitement,  he  said : “ You 
mustn’t,  Sir.  You  mustn’t  blow  that  horn  in 
here.  If  you  do,  I shall  be  obliged  to  put  you 
out!”  And  the  good  old  man,  pocketing  his 
bugle,  heard  nothing  of  service  or  sermon. 


Wb  observe  that  the  National  Fork-packers' 
Convention  was  held  in  Chicago  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  last.  It  recalls  a lu- 
dicrous incident  that  occurred  in  Cincinuati  some 
years  ago,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  asso- 
ciation held  in  that  city.  A gentleman  to  whom 
bad  been  assigned  the  duty  of  responding  to  a 
certain  toast  thought  it  would  be  apropos  to  his 
speech  to  perorate  with  Rodman  Drake's  apos- 
trophe to  tne  American  flag, 

Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

But,  somehow  or  other,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
point  where  that  beautiful  line  was  to  be  intro- 
duced, the  pork  idea  seemed  to  dominate  his  in- 
tellect, for  he  inaptly  exclaimed, 

Forever  fleet  that  standard  shoat! 

and  sat  down  amidst  a tumult  of  guffaws. 


Thb  recent  decease  of  the  Emperor  Louis  Na- 
poleon, and  the  retirement  of  M.  Thiers  from  the 
Presidency  of  France,  recall  an  amusing  remi- 
niscence of  those  tw'o  personages,  published  in  the 
Drawer  in  September,  18/57 : 

Just  before  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  French  nation,  two  eminent  states- 
men, M.  Mold  and  M.  Thiers,  invited  the  prince 
to  visit  them  at  the  house  of  M.  Thiers,  in  order 
that  they  might  make  known  to  him  the  elements 
and  tendencies  of  modem  society  in  France. 
“ The  fundamental  principle  of  modem  society,” 
said  M.  Thiers,  “is  the  civil  power.  The  mili- 
tary spirit  is  dead,  and  can  not  be  revived.  You 
appear  to  have  a chance  of  being  nominated  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic,  and  it  seems  desirable  to 
us  that  you  should  prepare  yourself  for  that  emi- 
nent post  by — cutting  off  your  mustache  l If  M. 
Mold  or  myself  were  to  be  nominated  President, 
neither  of  us  would  wear  mustaches.  It  there- 
fore seems  to  us  necessary  that  you  should  shave 
off  yours.” 

The  prince  declined,  and  the  result  is  known 
to  the  world. 

If  there  be  a man  in  the  United  States  who 
does  not  possess  the  reputation  of  being  a wag, 
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that  Jbtr'jfit'jfifjfeir" tbit  iuiputeiiOTu  ^efullow- 
jo g to a gentleman  wlw  hm  'fceen  hnr* 
ing  a chat  with  him  z 

The  minglrngin  Em&wm**  nature 

of  extreme  idcuiltom  uhd  of  profsmrul  common- 
sense  is  amusingly  'ilinucritied  by  «tf  account  tliat 
is  given  of  *w  inierww  between  him  and  Miss 
Elisabeth  V«dbodyf  of  Kindergnmuj  notoriety. 
Miss*  kfuibody  wa^Vxealrius  champion  of  Berke- 
ley* famous  doctrine  that  VDaiter  has  tin  actual 
-existence,  and  that  spiritual  utilities  itfe  the  only 
raafttie*,  and  was  dnanoti*  v y 

of, convincing  Emerson  uf  Vv/iX 

the  truth  .of  iht*  thecnyiy-'  p 
One  day  they  were  dta-  f 

euajsing  the  question  in  ' vyy 

Ememih's  study*  «n4  he  • ••’ , 

lives  treating  the  theory  ’ £;$£  ?>;., . J. t 

with  the . ^Pl 
being  eppureutiy  ittclb^l.  \v.\  s* 

to  accept 'ib  In  the  midst  . 

of  tbs  d«eu*shj»  Ettwr-  • ./■  y:,y'^j^-'^y;^y 

son  &aw  through  the  Win- 
dow & laud  fat  wood  ifjj 

, driven  *#16  fi».4  Yftrck  and  • ' - TifiJ F 

it  seethed" ’id'  distract  h*«  ;'.«* 

attention  but  being  a r*o-  r • 

lite  man.  he  kxuh  to  |j| h&0. 

interrupt  the  lady W-  #JmK 

versation.  As  ih«  Wag-  f .jv 

on  passed  into  the  yard,  rff 

however,- He* .Asked  to  he 

excused  n tnom<?tit.  it*  bff  : U*>. 

must- diTBet' ilm  tuan  Where  Vyy1-?!*;^ 

to  unioed  the  Wood : jrhen 

jhe  added, -'with  Asmiiouud  • VVjft-fe:- 

a twin); Id  in  bis  eye,  •*  You  v* 

know  things  imm  lie.  look-  S:'  v v 1 

ed  after,  ahhuugU  they  do 

nor  ektot.’;  V ^ 

Mr/Emerson  hm*  often  '' ■■'K^:':tA-.;/[ . ■'■  ] ‘ 
beer*  toki  by  advi.<«rg ibat  he  ought  (o  see  more 
of  ihv- . worfd,' that  im  ought  to  go  among  the 
jHsoplc  tnorW  in  tnd&c  that  ha  might  make  his 
essay?.  mb!  ieemre.*}  inure  practical.  Yo  one  of 
these  he  ^plt&lr 

$01i,  but  l 6o\  I went  iivro  a barroom  only 
the  oOioi  sfov-*  ’ .’•;:  • yy  y y •y'/,i./ 

lt  iht  friend,  iq 

“ Ye«.  and  i went  ojp  lo  the  b&r  and  ref  led  for 
h driiik;  Th^  har-k^rier  ioked  mo  Whm  f w-ouM 
liityki  i*nd  i mid  hira  X t wimld  take  a 

gla^  of — fctiter."  . ! ; 

Mr.  Ermirson,  'bid  8ociiFite^  preigr*  ir>  obey 
bui  laws,  fidder  pi*6ta^tv  mtfter  tlmo  to  defy  his 
His  friend  ihsnnr  . nn- 

* L n «.  F.  L 4>  . r 


RADY  ATLAa 

An  arm  *t«?  x mnsdu I 

Wii^i  thiufc  yrvu  o>:  ^or  a arh>  ? 

Whew  U«n>«itA  be,  or  dain9^>a» 

U I’d  either  oi>e  vii  the  hip  ? 

Not  use  them  T Why,  don’t  I grapple 
Already  v-iffi  whid  ftud  things? 

I know  I coitM  ewim,  too ; tec  that,  uov 
Abtint  ail  I nped  to  vrioga 

I’m  going  for  fvapa'a  wliiskeW; 
tSfjrei  Ms  mustacne  some  day.. 

.And  1TU  lift  It  dean  off  hto 
A ad  inaUtf  him  belltrvo  it’s  piny, 

IT t*  too  much  nose..  Vtb  certain, 

For  a man  of  hto  ngc  unO 

There!  wily  «ix  luch<«  further 
And  Vcl  either  had  that  Or  Us  i!ye») 

He  ?hirrh»  ihtat  only  * baby, 

Bat  I’m  five*  monttn#  old  fftHs  Wt*«c,  • 

Avrd  1o  rill  9och  a fellow  »rt  Infant 
it  a fraud  eff  Wlddi  I wool  epe&k. 

Now  1:  sorely  to  time  fnr  dinner, 

Why  can’t  tb>'jr  look  oot  for  s man  ? 

t row  hi  go  for  it  flow  VtoW-boMJed-* 

No  one  la  fixe  hum&¥ 

Myflsta.  or  a illee  oaf  of  p»?«— 

Was  thew  *v*r  starvation  liae  ? 

I’ll  s<iua!l  if  it  isn’t  fotrb^ming. 

For  th<jy  Ml  know  a man  mud  dUfc, 

West's  tiito  l #%  ukoiJ  and  lltp.-d 
This  reddest  way  tbronx)i  the  girt 

What’s  that  ? Aiir  l knO*vT  -my 
And  it  s time  it  wm  coming, 


government.  It  is  friend  imry  Ulinrenii,  an- 
other of  the  Concord  pliilosoj>hdf«,  believed  that 
it  was  Iito  tltitv  to  disobey  bad  laws,  ami  m in 
the  days  of  «lanw  be  r^Utsed  to  pgy  his  taxv  imd 
whs  softt  i6»  jdiL  Emewm,  who  hud  jiaid  bis 
taxes  under  protest,  called  ut  the  jail,  and,  se«*- 
ing  Thoroin,  ^ai«i, 

^ITow  d<KV  it  happen,  Mr,  ThomaVi  that  I 
find  you  Here  ?M 

Thoreau,  a liitTe  f^doknt,  bvexiise  Emeraon  had 
^takerr  the m&er of  sqimrihg  hi* conduct  with 
his  eofisciwj^,  repHdd,  0mv  d^  it  happen. 
My?  Emei^on,  tfiost  iijfaii  t tiftd  you  here?0 

fine  tiny  wtxh  nthmiihg.  id  hw  door- 

y mil— probably  rptiectihg  on  the  superiority  of 
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aspect.  The  mountain  slope  breaks  iuto 
great  ridges  of  regular  shape,  running  to- 
ward the  sea,  while  down  the  intervening 
ravines  rush  wild  torrents,  which  fall  into 
the  ocean  hi  picturesque  cascades,  varying 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  iu  height. 
The  effect  from  the  steamer  is  wonderful. 
This  part  of  the  island  is  known  as  the  dis- 
trict of  Basse  Point©,  It  is  the  richest  and 
best  cultivated  part  of  Martinique. 

After  passing  Point  Macmiba,  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  tlie  island,  the  coast  scenery 
becomes  wild  and  savage  beyond  descrip- 
tion, Naked  cliffs,  one  thousand  feet  in 
height,  rise  sheer  from  the  water’s  edge,  and 
the  mountain-sides  are  broken  by  deep  ra- 
vines and  huge  precipices,  rising  one  above 
the  other  to  the  topmost  peak.  Off  this  part 
9 f the  coast  lies  Pearl  Rock,  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  main-land.  It  is  a heiri- 
isphtmcal  mass  of  rock,  about  sixty  feet  h igh, 
and  probably  a little  more  in  diameter. 
South  of  Pearl  Rock  the  landscape  assumes 
a less  wi Id  appearance.  Tbe  mountain  slopes 
become  more  gentle,  tbe  ravines  less  rugged 
and  precipitous*  while  here  and  there  a well- 
kept  plantation  nestles  at  the  foot  of  the 
clifis. 

Two  miles  north  of  Pearl  Rock  lies  the 
little  village  of  Precheur,  on  a low  point  of 
land.  Rounding  this,  the  beautified  bay,  har- 
bor, and  city  of  St.  Pierre  burst  upon  the 
view— a splendid  picture,  with  a w onderful 
background  of  mountain  magnificence.  Few 
cities  iu  the  world  enjoy  a more  delightful 
situation.  On  every  side  there  is  beauty. 
On  one  hand  gentle  slopes  covered  with  gar- 
dens and  plantations,  and  dotted,  with  villas, 
lead  up  to  the  lofty  mountain  cliffs;  on  the 
other  the  lovely  bay,  with  its  picturesque 
shipping,  and  it©  low  headlands  with  fisher- 
men's cottages  and  hamlets.  The  climate 
of  Sr.  Pierre  is  equally  attractive  for  eight 
mouths  of  the  year — namely,  from  October 
to  May — the  northeast  trade-wiuds,  blowing 
from  the  sea,  give  a delightful  temperature 
by  day,  while  the  land-breeze  at  night,  laden 
with  the  fragrance  of  orange  and  lime  blos- 
soms, enchants  the  senses,  and  makes  sleep 
more  luxurious  than  we  can  imagine  iu  our 
Northern  climate.  During  this  part  of  the 


r i ' • *» 


stat ru  ©r  raa  jtMSBFjw  /obksuink,  ro*T  i*k  r sunos, 
MAtnrtniaui. 

MARTINIQUE  la  one  of  the  moat  pic- 
turesque of  the  group  of  West  India 
islands  known  a©  the  “‘Lesser  Antilles," 
Approaching  it  from  the  northeast,  the  first 
laud  visible  above  the  horizon  is  the  lofty 
peak  of  Mount  Pelee,  whose  summit  rises 
four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above,  tbe 
level  of  tbe  sea.  As  the  steamer  brings  you 
uearer  and  nearer,  the  cloud-like  blue  film 
!>egins  to  assume  a rougher  and  more  rugged 
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year  the  thermometer  hardly  ever  rises  above 
Fahr.,  while  the  lowest  point  ever  ob- 
served was  74°  Fahr,  During  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  September,  com- 
prising the  rainy  or  hurricane  season,  the 
thermometer  rises  to  89°  Fahr.,  and  seldom 
falls  below  83°  Fahr.  The  atmosphere  dur- 
ing these  months  is  humid  and  disagreeably 
warm,  and  the  effect  on  strangers  is  ener- 
vating and  depressing-  If  you  would  enjoy 
a pleasant  memory  of  St.  Pierre,  avoid  it 
carefully  during  the  raiuy  season. 


The  view  of  St.  Pierre  from  the  harbor 
is  exceedingly  attractive  and  picturesque. 
Built  on  sloping  land,  the  streets,  which  fol- 
low the  coast-Hne,  rise  one  above  another,  so 
that  the  npperonea  look  down  npon  the  wa- 
ter from  an  elevation  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet.  These  streets  are  intersected  at 
right  angles  by  long  straight  avenues  run- 
ning down  to  the  water’s  edge.  All  the 
streets  are  either  paved  or  macadamized. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  city  is  the  system  of 
canals,  by  which  pure  streams  of  running 
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water  are  conveyed  through  all  tty  streets, 
lending  *txdue&*  U*  ityg  &«d  car- 

rying ripely  fo-  the  sea  ail  & dravsiage  a? 
the  town.  The  fall  is  if?  grmi  aa  to  avert 
ail  danger  of  stagnation,  1 Jftmrly  oil  the 
houses  are  built  ^f  «tone^  in  the  iuoat  auV 
atnntfoi  maaacjr,  the  Italia  being  generally 
from  dghteeu  inches  fo>  two  feet  ha  thick- 
ness, the  begins  »u&-  sleepers  heltvg  of  the 
hard  wood*  of  the  island*  ami  mnmtf  of  the 
older  houses  ihe  doors  of  all  the  rooms  are 
of  codaur*  except  of  %liz  p4vh;*rT  %lueli  U al- 
ways Uitl  ft  lib  iu&rbte  or  with  tiling,  In  gen- 
eral the  d v eilings  ate  large  and  airy vbtit  1W 
have  gfu4eH<!  ot  except  those  of  very 

•r^aJthy  ji4opicr>  whose  grounds  are  often  laid 
out  in  tii*  most  tasteful-  manner: 

. Oncr  of  the  miM  intercatbig  sights  in  St. 
Pierre  m the  magnihceui  fountain  in  the 
oeotig  of  thy  Plsc-6  !tertm>  It  la  *af  bronze, 
of  the  most  design  and  yr  orhmao* 

kb  ip*.  tteheigli*. kuWuf  fourteen  fet.  The 
pnodipaf  tigore  is  a graceful  w&teTtiymph 
bearing on  her  head  a klfid  «if  t^»hetf  from 
the  ri  m of  w h,W&  iio  w ^ * r : Around 

the  central’  t\#iuv  four  kmuding  me?  -* 
mmd^  t’UiCh  holding 


their  way  down  toward  the  sc#  they  ure 
scooped  up  in  gte&f  qiiamiltisfr  frty 
tiling  that  6*>tDda  handy  —a  ^ 

or  pail— and  i&oid  hi  the  vwxkffc  by  . pleas- 
ure* They  are  considered  u grent  d&lkwy 
when  fried  In  oil. 

This  tountain  *»m  iht  gift  dt  Mr.  Alfred 
Ag new,  A oolop&d  man,  foraieriy  niUybr  kf 
the  city,  who#}  groat  sfcrv&cs  during  the 
negro  insuMeo (ion  c*f  I64f?  won  the  sdniim- 
tion  and  ift^peoi  of  nil  classes,  The  inao- 
gttratuiii  fat  the  fouhtum  wa&  marked  by  a 
aingiiiar  Okf  Vi.  & tore  the 

wuhsr  wae  turned  on  » Wrge  of 

claret  was  emptied  into  the  rnkfoo  above 
the  fountain,  so  that  when  the  pTesecure  of 
water  came  the  ifolpklna  for  several  minutes 
spouted  nothing  but  ruby  wine.  The  poor- 
er citizens,  haviug  woived  a hint  of  tirhal. 
was  io  happen,  were  on  hand  with  their 
pitchers,  and  were  amazed  and  delighted  a t 
what  appeared  to  them  a iniraculotm  display. 

MagnifoeUt  btmlerhrd**  completely  j»ki^ 

xbund&jrtte^  £$r 

vImwr.  <#l'h  ':.hy>i'-- W cements  and  at* 

kept  iii  ptmfeefc  n$dh£  $ne  of  these  cjri  vha 


a dolphin,  aoch  of 
which  thaws  info 
the  air  # del  i catecbb 
nmu  of  woter.  At 
certain  seasons,  gen- 
erally in  August, 
this  itmntain  has 
exhibited  th%  Sin- 
ffubwr  phahomeDon 
of  spouting  forth 
myriadn  of  living 
hah«  each  f iwn.  half 
an  itfoh  hi  ah  inch 
in  le»gth,  f heir,  bod- 
ies m transparent 
a#  crystal,  ’vith  the 
exception  <«f  the 
head,  whioh  iff  of  a 
dark  color.  VVhcm 
the  sun |jm.  atri kee 
ihe  jets  of  water  at 
mch  thuee,  at  looks 
a«  if  tadhotis  of  pfo- 
dvna  stmivs  were 
flashing  (tomgh  the 
air,  splashing  ibwu 
{>11  thfr  Alipi»ery  retar- 
bfe  puv^m«nt,  and 
iKiing  swept  off  i nh> 
the  fowei*sv  These 
little  hah,  caI!o»i  b$ 
ihv  inh»bimm«  of 
the^  i.dand  n titirie,” 
plsioiftil  in  the 
tf*  Niutein  atreuius 
fr<nu  irlircli  ttiif 
futtnCifo  is  f^d.  At 

the  &e&*rm  whfrp 
they  begin  to  make 


n**r  in  /ARi'iv  DEft  n.XD»TW,  rtxnftK,  nasTmtqt*jL 
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take*  n real  in  an 
arbat  The  wnuads 
m dieted  by 
sei^Htfits  are  very 
apt  to  fee  fatal' 
unless  immediate- 
ly eared  for,  The 
whale  ialmru!  ig  iti- 
felted  wjth  tUi**Un- 
geroas  arid 

it  Is  *ftid  that  oh  an 
ayerage  nftsurty  eight 
hu^jSred  persons  are 
bitten  cviery  year, 
of  which  mmiber 
from  feisty  te"'^v- 
1 /v#rAve 
&fc*V  ^ilo  caanj 
■j  theta  ipsoU  Jn 
i < disown 
win bh  ifen  Abrupt  aa 
ba<I  arfs  di;tofo  A 
few  ywa^'i^af  when 
Prince  Arthur  of 
England  Vigitod  tte 
island , a gram!  lete 
was  given  in  his 
honor  in  the  Jardiii 
des  planter.  In  the 
evening  fhe  grounds 
vmo  bsmrtifutfy  il- 
;umta  cited,  ami  thou- 
aaiute  nf  fn^gle 
sauntered  through 
its  coni  ami  shady 
*Venn*>o.  A large 
umnber  vr  ere  bitten 
by  th*  ‘Mn>n  1 ♦voce/’ 
and  *w»iiy  of  thton 
nb  ver  ■ . - .'recovered 

ftoro  the  ! of 

The  fondness  i-nf  (itiblA  itotfble 
This  enchanting  spot  lies  inti mgomed  in  » reptile  for  owl  and  cdmdy  pfctatfs  b a Mn - 
lovely  valley  ; miironnded  %m  all  sides  by  ana  drgvr!«^h:  ou  the  plettstro  of  nunbUng 
lofty  hills,  whose  slopes  arc  clad  m Ltixari-  through  ibe>  eWnrnug  gaweAwf  A!attlui»itte. 
ant  tropical  foliage.  A beautiful  lake  in  A rest  on  the  grase  under  the  eh«nk»w  of 
the  centre  of  tbo  y alley  nnmirs  the  varied  some  k always  hauitfai  by 

charms  uf  the  encircling  hills,  It  is  fed  by  the  drihad  of  nruKeen  dangers,  ami  imn  can 
a crystal  stream,  which  malms  down  the  not  eyefe  w*s«  a field  withoiik  eretoking 
prucrpittina  ranuntaiu-stfle,  AM  t«  eoQiIueted  sxlKmz  Tim  advOhiwf  a modern 

through  ah  artificiaVehacnel  into  the  lake.  St,  Patrick  would  ho  ImartUy  wofeoiucil  in 
^eyeihdkmall  ishuols  diversify  ixs  placid  sur-  Mari\rii<\mf  and  if  lu>  would  purge,  the  ikV 
face,  and  on  theae  islands  are  planted  many  ami  of  poisonous  reptiles  m thoroughly  as 
varieties  of  frfxvpica  1 1 reeg  an  <1  plan  ts.  Al^ttg  the  an  /hen*  sm  ufc  swept  the  Emerald  lute,  he 
the  shores  of  the  lake  are  pretty  summer-  would  have  Ids  pctttfi3  In.  every  Loose  aud 
houses  ajid  arbors;  in  which  the  visitor  ton  a shrine  iu  every  church, 
rest  arid  enjoy  the  beauties  o£  the  chaimtug  Leaving  the  l&k#  mid  the  lovely  paradise 
labdscape>  in  which Jt  Ites,  w*>  pass  thrimgh  a short  av^ 

The  bam  of  this  delightful  paradise  is  a enue  of  ueuyard  palms  into  a lodger  avtuuie 
*crp*At-~W  hat  paradise  is  without  its  bane ! of  stately  mountain  cabbage-palms,  the  ttuetst 
called  by  the  fe&rCnlly  suggestive  name  of  beautiful  variety  in  the  'Wmt  Todies*'  not- 
the  "iron  Uue.o.”  This  reptile,  with  von-  withstanding  the  tin  poetical  name.  Tlus  »v< 
oxnobS tasta,  chorea  the  coolest  and  moat  earn?  is  about  a Quarter  of  a mile  \n  length 
delighttur  places  in  the  garden  for  his  t&  It  ia  a favorite  promenade,  ami  is  also  cole* 
treat,  A«<Ht  Is  lit^mlly  at  the  risk  of  otn^s  b rated  as  the  dueling  pwcody  wli*r»j  many 
life  that  nue  Iks  down  on  the  grass,  or  even  S of  the  hot-blooded  ami  chivuLrous  ^vaths  of 


a^5«iik  or  r.vuift,  nvvtnni  uftot^n,  i>ks  PL.±x't&. 
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MULATTO— WHITE  f ATUF.il,  NEOEO  4*  OTHER. 


A XSCIKXM8  OF  MARTINIQUE. 


St  Pierre  have  ended  their  rash  parrels 
ami  their  day#  at  o nee.  It  is  said  that  ev- 


ery foot  of  ground  iu  this  beautiful  avenue 
lias  tasted  blood. 

Before  taking  final  leave  of  the  garden,  let 
us  taste  the  delicious  fruit  of  the  mango- 
tree,  which  nowhere  tdse  in  the  West  Indies 
attains  such  perfection  as  here.  We  must 
select  a seat  where  the  wide  and  smooth 
gravel-walks  on  either  side  assure  us  against 


OAUItrUW  WOMAM— HUMAN  FATHER,  NFGRO  MOTIIK&. 
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the.  delicious,  golden -hued,  creamy  pnlp ; 

iti%  It tot  by  ibo  wi th  both  liau 

sad  bile  into  Be  b*  careM  a* 

wtlty  ibe  abitadatit  will  urerflaw 
fern  jv^  {ijis  atulrun  atef  ybar  bands  arid 
Bui  yon  finm  tiem  wwl  bauds 'm  the 
y<mf  and  repeat  the  operutiure 
'mitiithcappetilleift  sated. 


I One  of  iltft  mo**  \fmcf*x'itig  And  corkum 
; (bject*  in  tyv.  J&Tt*  .?#  ib&  largu  tmd  [&H 
mti&ay m edifice  known  $*  T Th*  Old  J&ihM 
k bars*  »ibgTiiHrlLiiator>'.  li  vr»a  fetUtt 
many  ybara-Agti  by  a fee  negro  named  *>i»> 
w$&  M&liie,  who  had  nhitu&til  wealth  lb  the 
&&tem  s^c^fiide.  He  wa*  at  ife©.  **nm 
time  avfttfdbmtj  and  ostmitaiiona ; abd  al- 
though he  was  navwr  fcwwh  W4o  . 
; oroua  act,  b^  \raa  ib«d  of  sU^hg.toni  ifiytbe 
mn in  front  bis iiun&e.  and  his 

gidd  in  tbe  sigh i of  tbs  pR*aorM>y,  and  it  is 
r auppwMi  that  huge  sum*  ofsmmby  arektUi 
loomed:  about  *he> piwa\&&,  tb»  old  tnistor 
! never  having  tnist-edt  any  of  bis  iti>gofet* 

! ib«r  habfe.  At  anad^imed 

> iige  he  wwt  taken  ill,  mid  from  i hot  moment 
till  aiidt  his  de^tb  friondabnil  wUtiywxKetK* 

• iiahatred  fern  hispn^etice.  Many  wet#  the 
r itfrmiftft  |j»  ?he  probable  &0pmti<»n  of  his 
j oropertT  ; but  the  government  eookgpbd 
t ikm  ^t  iU  own  interests.*  and  adopted  the 
j f»>13oW'Vb & strum ge  device  tit  give  it  the  ajv* 
the  insidious  approach  of the  deadly of  a }eg*d  dated  t<*  the  old  slave- 
lance.”  There  are-  several  varieties  of  po^si<msr  , ' 

mange,  hut  the  most  delicious  is  

mango  d'ortr  originally  isn- 


?AMRO- XtfT&ATttl  Ai?TH*a, 


the  *fmango  d*QT^o^gi^  iru-  < 
ported  into  th«  island  from  Cay-  j 
wne,  ami  grc^f]^  j 

generous  eoltivathm.  The  fruit  \. 
weighs  fern  twelve  to  sixteen  • 
ounces £ the  seed  is  thin,  small,  •• 
And  corrugated*  without  the  ; 
stringy  threads  which  mar  the 
plea««te  of  eating  some  Varieties 
of  the  mango;  fcb»  pulp  is  deep 
yellow  in  j^|.  tvf  tjbe  consistency 
oficiiHcreaiU,  ^^  a delicious  aroma  ( 
exhale  froiii  lA  To  pattahe  of 
the  maf»4^o  ip  full  perfection  is  tijtih 
of  the  Vinh^ciritfable  luritriea  df 
trppkjoi  ftlfe,  I>6dk  at  the  .large  : 
tmi  epposf  t^;  * ts>p?e  a^ » hg  branchy 
os  .landing  down  uuder  the  weight 
of  fe  d^UoiOfis  burden.  Tfhat  a y 
lovely  contrast  of  the  golden  ^ 
globes  with  the  dark  green  fob- 
ngc!  The  gatifeubr,  who  cotnoe 
to  hnvig  ns  w*ti>»  of  Hm  frah,  says 
that  a tTOv  of ;t‘feia  sb?e  l>ears  feni  ; 
two  tliousaml  to  three  tlu^iftand  , 
mangoes.  Ah,  here  is  the  fruit!  ; 
If  ymi  have  never  oaten  a mang^ 
you  must  be  ins  true  ted  \u  the  art. 
Roll  lipycmr  skcves,  pin  & napkin  j 
miller  yxmr  chin,  and  have  a basin 
of  water  elose  at  hand : strip  tho  1 
pool  froni  the  mango,  revealing 


. * Va r^W'Srl^VOi.VTW*  v»wi*«v-W-dur8.  jr.>TiiiPa. 
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8<xm  after  his 
death  the  body 
rr&G  decently  laid 
out  and  placed  m 
a ceffiii  hea^K 
ly  draped  with 
black. ' 


The  city  h 
ant  bent and  a 
notary  entered 
the  chamber  of 
deaths  and  took 
their  Beat*  near 
tbecof&q;  belmni 
them,  stood  an 
eager  and  <we- 
etrickeh  crowd 
of  ^njtejfatitionB 
whitra  amt  nor 
gruissu  The  room 
was  darkened  to 
increase  the  so- 
lemnity and  avre 
of  the  ^S^  The 
notary  $j&. 
maiKtod  v,f  ih* 
dead'hody-^^Efam^. 
mie  Hallfe  vcWth- 
er  it  h!A  yclU  • , ; , 

, that.  £li«; 

[irbftjtj , ^b<w*r4  | 
go  to  feii  I 

T«r  the  i tomn*  and  | 
dismay  of  the  Atf^v 
dieti^v  tifc  | 

of  the  2 

•was  raised  | 

the  eothu  amt  ? 
slotvlr  gay*  a to- 

ken  of  dwseat* 
TM&  was  noted 
dui*%  i.mi  thd 
notary  propomi  di- 
ed another  qwifc 
tl«Vi  lilj ; ;f  Od  hi  fifth? 

i* }§  ••••'•;'• 

will'  iimi; .-di&isi*  'i. 

furre  j^hohW  WT 
the  l^gaMtjwr  to 
all  ycnir 

bo  i h y&WMM  nttd 
reel  P ^Ue  d^Mt 
roan  tinted  14ifo 
right  hand  artii 
oodded  iits  layftd 
in  *ok<Mi 

The  i h^ttry-.sii^ 
a m/ml  cf  rlua 
important  Xe*ti? 
mowy,  signed  ami 
seated  the  doctf- 
mvtil  in  the  yttee- 
enets  of  the 
aothoritJe*  and 
many  other  Vf  lt- 
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COUlli  CXC*ed  the 
horrors  of  those 
damp  and  gloomy 
::|j;  dungeons,  which  the 
Mfl&t  and  air  of 
heaven  never  en- 
terfcd.  The  cells  of 
j Ij^wgR®  the  Inquisition  were 
" n°f  ©or0  dreary  and 

Jtfj mfl  horrible-  None  but 
ifelv^SSBi  ne|Tro  malefactors 
vreTe  confined  there. 
When  after  the 
i \ ijf&ffiggd'  emancipation  of  the 
y 8^aves  u*  L*4S  the 

doors  of  the  old 
Sfe^SaMK  jail  were  thrown 
mmm  open,  many  o ft  ect- 
-I®®  ing  scenes  took 
■HBK  place  before  the 
walls.  Gray-headed 
j£Sre|£||K  old  men  came  forth 
gBSB^E  who  had  not  seen 
■ the  light  for  years, 
ra&lgSK  whose  very  exist- 
BHHHB  once  bad  been  for- 
■HHErc  gotten,  and  whose 
HKSH|  bent  forms  aud  tot* 
W'mlm  taring  limbs  told  a 
ijM'  fearful  story*  of  suf- 
ISHHBfc  feriog. 

For  some  years 
after  this  event  the 
old  ja  il  stood  empty ; 
it  was  then  convert- 
m|||  ed  into  an  ice-house, 
and  to  this  day 
serves  this  useful 
The  premises  are  now  owned  by 
a company.  The  old  dungeons  have  been 
transformed  into  ice  chests,  capable  of  hold- 
ing over  a thousand  tons.  Traditious  of  im- 
mense treasures  concealed  in  the  walla  and 
in  the  cells  underneath  the  ground-doors 
still  circulate  in  Martinique ; but,  like  the 
stories  of  Captain  Kidd’s  piratical  spoils, 
these  traditions  probably  rest  on  a very 
slender  foundation*  The  government  cer- 
tainly left  nothing  untried  to  secure  all  the 
old  man’s  gold  ami  silver  when  it  first  seized 
the  property. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  St.  Pierre 
which  always  strikes  an  American  or  Euro- 
pean with  surprise — the  house  doors  are  sel- 
dom locked  during  the  day,  and  visitors  may 
enter  at  will.  Instead  of  opening  into  a hall, 
as  is  the  case  with  American  and  European 
dwellings,  the  street  door  opens  directly  into 
the  parlor  or  drawing-room.  The  family 
usually  live  on  the  second  floor,  and  the 
servant#  in  u kitchen  in  the  rear  yard.  Vis- 
itors, therefor#,  have  to  make  their  presence 
known  by  ringing  a bell  which  is  placed  for 
this  purpose  on  a table  in  the  parlor.  From 
this  fact  it  may  he  inferred  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Martinique  are  singularly  honest. 


TBAYBUPHsT  jPTQUt* 

nesses,  and  the  government  immediately  on- 1 purpose, 
tore*!  upon  possession  of  the  property.  The 
scene  was  one  of  great  impressiveness  to  all 
who  were  uot  in  the  secret  of  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  wires  by  which  the  dead 
man’s  head  and  hand  were  moved.  The 
wltole  solemn  farce  was  arranged  for  effect 
upon  the  superstitious  negroes,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  asserting  any  right  to  the 
property. 

The  main  building  was  a large  and  gloomy 
edifice,  with  walls  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
thickness,  constructed  of  stone  cemented 
with  a substance  called  posollan,  a product 
of  the  island  w hich,  after  being  mixed  with 
water,  becomes  as  hard  as  stone.  Walls  ce- 
mented with  this  material  become  a solid 
mass.  The  iuterior  was  divided  into  long 
uarrow  passages,  with  small  dark  cells  on 
each  side,  into  which  light  and  air  were  ad- 
mitted only  through  a grated  opening  into 
tho  passage.  The  building  was  probably 
built  by  the  old  slave-trader  for  the  confine- 
ment of  refractory  negroes.  It  was  admi- 
rably suited  to  this  purpose ; and  the  gov- 
ernment, after  making  a strict  search  for 
concealed  treasures,  the  result  of  which  is 
not  known,  turned  it  into  a jail*  Nothing 
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Burglar!*#  ewe*  in  &ct,  rarely  known  In  the 
island*  wltfie-  ihfch  a meaa  criminal  m a 
“weak  lh\*tv  has  never  yet  made  biy  a\\~ 
p*?amnr-tf  iberw* 

The  fpmecai  totm  of  social  life  in  Mar- 
titiKfiM  is  very  tti.ifli-  Uresi  attention  is 
paid  to  education  among  the  whites*.,  the 
sons  .*qd  daughter*  of  the  wealthier  fami- 
ne* bfciijg  mni  fa  schools  and  academics  of 
Ftnnr^  wfriifc  oftydrfe  .tvccH*  m efceuUeut 
■train to&  lit  the  td tee utionai  entuM &h  men t* 
of  the  ifchituA  Parisian  btifjbetto  la  rigidly 
mfytoA.  Am9(*g  the  social  customs  the 
break  is  i favorite  &«>1  pteasanf; 

feature.  Thu  guevtfc  come 

in  .-TJie:  courses  and  dieter  pre- 
sent an  variety,  and  thp  tuteitSiin- 

menn  is  rarely  df  less  diuhtfefc  than  three  ' 
bovry  On  the  public  pnnfcraftd*  in  the 
vreoing  the  Itidieft  display  tbo  wwt  eocqui- 


i rceord  of  a white  woman  of  Martinique  mar- 
rying a colored  mam  But  while  the  wealth 
and  education  are,  aa  a general  rale*  e»m- 
iiued  to  the  white  popdlhtiott  of  tie  island, 
the  blaeba,  hetug  ih  the  tdk> 

eh  political  control  affairs,  a rid  hi  most 
of  the  tovrm  they  constitute  the  whole  or  a 
Thajority  of  the  jnnmcipnl  board. 

The  prevailing  religion  nf  Mortuthiuc  lst 
of  course,  the  Roman  Uatholie;  there  te  a 
few  Protestants  iu  the  island,  bat  they  have 
no  place  of  w^rbliip.  St.  Pierre  confine  a 
church  and  a large  cathedral*  trims**  bulls 
almost  hourly  mruitunp  t he  populace  ip  their 
devotions.  Oue  might  almost  imaglu*  that 


fmfwtl.knon  There  are  many  cbldte#  ladies 
who  Lavs?  waived  the  same  advantages  of 
ctiurraMmi  arid  who  ate 

in  e wy  fpap <p  t.  ibu  equals  «£  their  whit*  sis- 
ters iu  ilium  net*,  1 ntclHgen  w,  and 
Ttetr  S^-^wov^tv  VpT^ilttte  uMrclothm  be- 
th^  ArhR^  and  Cite  Ul&cbat  Tlu&  prejb 
agaisrst 41  colors  though  greatly  mod- 
ified .Vince  the  emancipation  of  th»  slaves, 
*tni  exislw,  especially  awnn^  white,  women, 
Wliihs  white  men,  «vV.ti  among  the  wealthy 
imd  classes,  frequently  tautfy  nob 

oi**|,  women,  ilmttf  m hardly  an  tetauee  tm 


holy- water  and  mumble  a short  and  hurried 
prayer.  •’ , ; ' ' ' ,\/  • ^ 

Popular  itinoeiten  is  certainly  fit  Che 
hands  <*f  the  priftsibrxMl  j m6  it  is  but  just 
t*»  say  that  the  ofergy  display  com  men 
*eal  #ud  hdellry  in  the  u«r8)manee;  <jf  tlteir 
trust.  In  ecccfc  of  thu  twwnry  fivo  coimnuaes 
into  which  the  Inland  is  divided  there  are 
free  Wtvbi t children  of  all  iduesejg, 

withon t di»ti uctiou  nf .'o(4«r,  are  atlaiiu^l, 
and  where  they  reccir^.  eXteJLmt  fh^ttriritdn. 
Thu  College  of  At&ysius  at  St.  Pierre  cop- 
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tains  over  three  hundred  pupils  and  nine 
professors.  The  course  of  study  is  liberal, 
and  the  department  of  natural  science  is 
provided  with  au  excellent  philosophical 
apparatus  and  cabinet.  Many  pupils  are 
sent  to  this  college  from  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands and  from  South  America. 

Fort  de  France,  the  capital  of  Mart  inique, 
lies  about  twenty-two  miles  from  St.  Pierre, 
from  which  city  it  is  most  easily  and  expe- 
ditiously reached  by  means  of  a little  steam- 
er which  plies  between  the  two  ports.  The 
trip  in  fair  weather  is  very  pleasant*  and  af- 
fords an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the 
characteristics  of  the  people.  The  deck  is 
always  crowded  with  people  of  all  colors 
and  conditions:  negroes  with  trays  and  bas- 
kets of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  confection- 
ery, fashionably  and  an  fash  ion  ably  dressed, 
white  men  and  women,  priests,  officers,  ami 
soldiers.  Every  one,  without  exception,  car- 
ries au  umbrella.  The  steamer  starts  at  day- 
break, and  as  we  glide  out  of  the  harbor  the 
sun  rises  aud  discloses  the  beautiful  pano- 
rama of  the  bay  in  all  its  tropical  loveliness. 
We  pass  the  romantic  little  bay  of  C as  bet, 
where  the  first  white  settlement  was  made 
on  the  island,  and  then  for  twenty  miles 
steam  within  sight  of  picturesque  shores 
shaded  with  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  palm 
trees.  The  cliffs  along  the  coast  present 
nearly  perpendicular  walls  to  the  sea,  in 
some  places  rising  to  the  height  of  five  hun- 
dred feet,  with  intervening  valleys  and  ra- 
vines rnnuing  back  into  the  interior. 

We  land  at  Fort  de  France  about  eight 
o'clock.  By  good  fortune  it  is  a fi&te-day,  and 
the  streets  of  the  city  are  thronged  by  gay  and 
joyous  crowd#  of  people  who  have  come  from 
the  interior  to  take  part  in  the  festivities. 


A procession  is  passing  toward  the  church, 
hem  led  by  a few  priests  bearing  the  couse* 
crated  Host,  and  followed  by  two  lines  of 
young  w omen,  white  and  colored,  all  dressed 
alike.  By  the  side  of  and  following  this 
procession  are  great  numbers  of  people,  ail 
in  holiday  attire.  Gorgeous  indeed  is  the 
dress  of  some  of  the  colored  women.  Here 
comes  one,  a tall,  handsome  negress,  whose 
costume  attracts  general  attention.  She 
weans  a long  flowing  robe  of  fashionable 
dimensions,  of  figured  solferino  or  crimson 
damask  satin  of  very  superior  quality,  ex- 
tending downward  from  her  waist.  The 
body  and  sleeves  are  of  white  muslin,  the 
sleeves  puffed.  A small  heavy  green  silk 
shawl  pinned  in  front  over  her  arms  falls 
gracefully  over  her  neck,  while  her  bead  is 
surmounted  with  a magnificeut  Madras 
handkerchief  with  brilliant  yellow  and  pur- 
ple squares,  secured  in  front  by  several 
large  pins  of  solid  gold>  Her  ear-rings  are 
of  the  same  material,  representing  huge 
cylinders,  five  or  six  in  number,  one  above 
the  other.  They  are,  of  course,  hollow  and 
light,  but  appear  as  if  they  might  weigh 
half  a pound  each.  Around  her  neck  are 
four  rows  of  gold  heads  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  bracelets  of  four  rows 
of  the  same  size  on  her  arms,  presenting  a 
most  gorgeous  appearance,  while  pendent 
from  the  centre  may  be  seen  half  a dozen 
different  articles  of  jewelry.  This  gorgeous- 
ly dressed  female,  we  are  assured,  may  be 
seen  every  day  in  the  market-place  of  Fort 
de  France  earning  her  livelihood  by  selling 
salt  pork  and  cod-fish  by  the  penny's- worth. 

The  streets  of  Fort  de  France  are  laid  out 
in  regular  squares,  with  open  sewers  on  each 
side,  through  which  streams  of  pure  water 
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&0*  continually  running,  a*  ait  St,  Pierre. 
The  public  buildinga,  the  docks,  And  niar- 
fcvte  are  in  excellent  order,  add  esoepf  oti 
0to^lay»  the  »lty  presents  a busy  ami  enter' 
pflsiiig  appearance.  The  malp  portittii  &f 


nicy  of  Fort  deFnwc*)*  upon  which  her  «yee 
arte  fixed  a*  it  ikbftorted  % thought.  The 
pedestal  is  atirrounded  by  Aftci&bortide  mm 
nuUug,  oufciUte  vf  whioh,  *t  tegtdar  die^ 
tauces,  are  planted  ^tately  palm' trees*  ritkr- 
Iy  one  hundred  utul  fifty  tool  vn  height  fotfiin 
lag  » complete  circle  around  it 

• e.v  . . **•  ilk. ..  _•  _■■■-.  ’■l’jt^’;yr--:.''  •_.  j 


ing  » complete  uirdte  around  it*  On 
si  tie  , of  tiiu  square  is  ait  avenue  eftamarind- 
trees,  whose  interlacing  branches  form  a 
shaded  promsu&do,  It  isa  favorite  resort 
for  all  classes  who  ut  the  rdoaft  of  the  day 
tepair  thither  to  ^uJoy  rhe  delieiciOB  £*phy*$i 
Which  play  through  the  brunches.  On* ;*f 
them  avenues,  which  is  more  retired  than 
the  fliers,  is  called  the  V Avenue  of  Sighs* 

It  affords  a delightful  promenade  for  lovers^ 
ft  In*  n*ay  thain  breathe  thaur  tender  thoughts 
without  fear  of  totniafon. 

The  following  amount  c-f  the  early  life  of 
Josephine  On  the  island  of  Martlaique^  aa 
well  as:  the  tim  trsulriimxA  cotm-ecked  with 
it,  wavMlenvcd  item  an  aged  lady  long  resi- 
dent at  Fort  de  France.  &L  Joseph  Gaapiud 
da  la  Pagrtfo;  ca|d&tn  of  dragoons,  and  Bose 
Claire  pes  Yf^gcja  de  Sariola,  his  wife— both 
of  whom  were  descended  from  families  of 
ti»3  highest  dletmctton  Jit  Fmice-  liveil 
on  anestate  at  TV o\»  ite/ oppoaito  Fort  do 
France,  u>  iho island Martmique. 

In  1704  two  daughters,  Marie  And  Jose- 
phine, were  bdm  to  them.  Made  was  of  a 
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eu UvVAtM  voice,  Mffi,  )dh|p- 

ing  ineloriimifily -ft  *i>U»  from  art  ^jnsra  With 
whirl]  he  was  familiar.  !L°»  wus  dimply  in- 
tsraAteii,  And.  mg  «qf 

the  bo  watf  so  Aomxyd  sail 
with  her  moth^ty  and  boauty  tLa^  br_<  ten- 
derly  iaijliirml  into  her  history  . Hur  re- 
plies -affected  him  to  such  a fl#gre<*  that  be 
determined  to  make  her  hie  Sultana,  anil 
after  several  interviews  couimu u mated  jU> 
het  hie  intention.  The  gentleness  .and  .re*, 
serve  with  which  he  approached  her  anil,  h|i 
^rcat  persoxia]  henpt>T  Wrke»t  on  her  hea*fc; 

j*he  mou  eam^  w enf  ertmn  ^el  ings  u£ 
lute  foVMm*  She  wad  ia  * abort  timo  pm- 
nlaimed  Sid  to*  Yali&i. 

On  tV  death  ttf  &fim  J|L  her  aau,  Mah- 
moud Il.t  wag  |wroelaimftd  av%riing  sov- 
ereign vf  the  Turkish  emjm-e*  The  blood 
of  hie  mother  which  dnatiKhd  through  hie 
vohi$>  m&  the  itt^tntcli<m  ^bicU  had  in- 
Milled  into  bin  muM,  contribute  in  a great 
dagrarte  the  ameliorAHon  and  ini- 

ptorvemenc  of  fim  people  during  Ms  .reign. 

Wd the  intemarriago  of 
while*  ami  tfUcfc*  fiA  Martinique.  The  cus- 
tom te  nor  only  tal^Hpch  hut  ipit«  comuion* 
Fifty  years  ago  it  era**  not  tolerated  1>J*  pub- 
B6  op i Mow ,.  m the  follow  i n g tragic  Atory  w v! i 
show ■••:  M,  De^trhcee.  knight  of  the  Order  <•* 
St.  Loom,  anil  ftp  office * of  o ateb 

ikmed  at  Port  Tteyai,  now  called  Fort 
Ftoe^f  wa«  the  father  of  throe  da  ugh  twife' 
Laurie*  Looi*e,  and  Madeline,  who 
markably  handsome  girls.  Madeline,  the 


most  admired  for  her  beauty  aw?  accomplish- 
ito&ifa  formed  •$  stroog  at*  whmewfc  for  a col- 
jhurig  g<*ntlsuij»n,  w ho  was  connected 
with  the  provisional  gmor&rnenf  ©f  Al^dry 
Genera? Charte**  Wttlcsvwbo  waa  placed  io 
eomffi^ud  of  the  island  u£  Martin  iqur  after 
it*  capture  by  Sir  Alexander  Cocbrany  in 
iSQit  This  young  ed an  was  a batiV*  of  St. 
Lucia,  educated  in  England,  aud  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  h(a  agreeable  man- 
ners, dignified  and  manly  bearing,  and  dip- 
lomats turn  of  mind.  His  position  nude* 
the  provisional  goverumeivt  gained  lii to  ad- 
mission to  the  best  society  in  the  island. 

Notwithstanding  the  airistixTatic  ptvjn- 
dioc  against  the  inrerniarriage  of  the  races 
which  At  Dostniese  had  always  vehenieritly 
ox  preyed  c ami  fully  aw  urn  of  the  danger  be- 
he^  iladelh^  wn*  secmtly  married  to 
hue  Jotei'*  Up  to  this  t ime  ahe  had  never  In 
[kUldle  or  at  her  own  house,  where  her  Liver 
fmimmtTj  visited,  exhibited  any  amrh  of 
preferoheo  ©r  regard  for  him ; and  her  par- 
Oats. and  family  were  total ly  rui prepared  fpr 
the.  sad  event*  which  we  fire.  About  to  rMnte. 

Madtdiue  .aoon  found  it vnecefi«ary  to  hi^ho 
a contidanto  of  liei*  mother,  to  whom  she 
made  a full  tumfeesioa  of  her  marriage  a 
months  prev  ious,  and  her  present  situation, 
bht  cniKojjlipg  f.tie  halhc  of  Jbet  huslnind, 
04t4  unplMtuil  her  to  fivr^ive  her  and  uldMb 
f lie  Pr»rgi  veiiess  of  her  father.  Previous  to 
tlife  ahi3  hml  itidui^d  bet  husband  to  piftaiu 
lei^vo  of  absence  t<»  visit  his  fatiiily  at  St. 
Lticift,  tlitif  lie  miglit  be  away  'yrfkm  tlne.d^- 
noth  it* rn  i t oo k plaee. 

Hfet  inoliier,  timiiug  it  tthsolntoly  neces- 
sary * iufarmed  the  father  «f  the  unhappy 
condition  of  his  daughter  He  instantly 
proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  bis  danghter, 
and  demanded  the  name  of  the  .man  who 
bad  dared  lo  dishonor  him  by  inducing  his 
daughter  to  make  a clandestine  marriage ; 
and  at  length,  after  many  tears.. &ho  con  fidod 
it.  He  left  the  ttMutt,  hut  netni’ned  in  a lbW 
mimiteH  with  tnanades  which  were  ased  to 
handcuff  bis  slaves,  tindAilently  ptotHi  J hem 
cm  lier  unresisting  limbs.  He  then  locked 
her  tn  her  ofeainber,  refusing  nil  her  euircut- 
lefttft  he  nlkiwed  to  see  her  mother.  The 
next  xnorniiig  tie  entered  her  chamber  with 
a loaded  pistol  in  pno  baud  ubd  a cup  of 
poison  tn  the  fold  h** ’to '•lake,  the 

choice  of  the  tne^us  ot'de^fhf  de- 

iormineil  oho  alwffiW  mti  ii vrv  another  hour. 
This  nxdortutmt*  jBfiSrf/  ^b^lripg  that  the 
father's  feud  iffiouhi  be  MatUMil  with  the 
Mood  of  his  eluhl,  Hy  ^ hh  h ha  might  be 
brought  to  public 

the  oh p of  ppisdn,  and  drained  it  to  tfa'i*  drugs. 

The  .^rvrn  father  who  bad  thus  s*ere*ly 
firiiixxlftTiOd  his  daughter  might  hiiva  X&en  «kc  .etr 
fc>t  t«d«y  yearn  afterward  wundMihg  ahont 
thh^ff^eta  n&  »f  in  fpiom  of  ^iihethin^  He 
;bnd  l»t‘coxTiC  A knanlftt%  and  are.  M- 

ibrmed,  An  inmato  of  a maws  de  mnle  ( la* 
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natic  asylum.)  The  death  of  this  lady  was 
for  many  years  kept  a profound  secret;  she 
was  supposed  to  have  been  sent  to  France 
in  the  care  of  some  relatives,  one  of  whom 
was  the  superior  of  a convent. 

At  a short  distance  from  Fort  do  France, 
the  seat  of  government  of  Martinique,  rise 
the  celebrated  hot  mineral  springs  known 
as  44  Fontaine  Chaud.”  These  springs  are 
said  to  possess  great  curative  properties. 
They  flow  in  large  streams  from  the  ground, 
and  the  waters  are  eouveyed  to  bathing- 
houses,  to  which  groat  numbers  of  invalids 
resort.  A romantic  history  is  connected 
with  this  place.  In  the  year  1837  the  springs 
were  visited  by  a party,  consisting  of  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  La  Rossare,  Mile.  Ad&le 
Monery,  the  maid-«orvantt  and  several  other 
persona. 


was  the  beautiful  Mile.  Adfcle.  This  young 
lady  was  considered  the  most  beautiful  maid- 
en on  the  island,  and  we  can  not  refrain  from 
relating  a story  which  illustrates  the  power 
and  fascination  of  her  charms. 

Her  brother,  who  was  engaged  iu  exten- 
sive commercial  enterprise  in  Martinique, 
suddenly  found  himself  involved,  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  a mail  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected, in  pecuniary  difficulties, from  which 
he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself,  and  he 
failed  for  the  large  sum  of  one  million  francs. 
Unable  to  make  a true  exhibit  of  his  affairs 
without  involving  a person  whom  he  wTas 
unwilling  to  drag  before  the  public,  be  de- 
termined to  sacrifice  himself,  ami  tied  from 
the  island  without  attempting  to  justify 
himself  to  his  creditors.  Criminal  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  against  him.  He  was 
summoned  to  appear  at  court,  and  on  hie 
failure  to  do  so,  he  was  pronounced  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  be  burned  in  effigy  in  the 
public  square.  This  sentence  was  carried 
into  effect.  His  sister,  the  beautiful  and  fas- 
cinating Ad&le,  knowing  him  to  be  guiltless, 


One  day,  while  they  were  enjoying 
the  baths,  and  entirely  unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger, the  embankment  at  the  head  of  the 
springs,  where  the  waters  were  confined  in 
a large  reservoir,  gave  way,  the  torrent  over- 
whelmed the  bathing-houses,  and  bore  the 
inmates  to  destruction.  Among  the  victims 
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brooded  lotfg  over  the  disgrace  a&d  sorrow 
which  had  clouded  tho  h<mor  of  ihi<  family, 
and.  fit  length  ahe  iletermioM  to  make  an 
to  dour  her  brother's  character,  Oh- 
tamlttg  an  interview  with  the  governor,  she 
sank  nj»pn  .iwf  kur^a  before  him,  and  made 
ait  impuBhhmed  appeal  for  clemency  toward 
the  fugitive,  who*  ahe  urged,  had  never  been 
heard  hi  his  own  defense.  Moved  by  her 
beauty,  her  eloquence,  and  sisterly  devotion, 
the  gaihmt  old  governor,  w1k*sc  heart  was 
still  youag,  gently  raised  her  from  ihk  ground, 
and  premised  a full  pardon  for  her  brother 
if  on  a new  investigation  It  should  appear 
that  he  had  been  too  severely  dealt  with. 
In  a few  vr^ks  she  had  tho  bttppteesstoHt*nd 
her  brother  a fall  pardon,  and  permission  to 
return  to  tiwislamt  Nor  was  the  old  gov- 
ernor content  with  this  nimpie  net  iff  justice, 
He  gave  the  ytumg  matt  a poet  of  honor  and 
respoiwtMlHy  under  government,  which  he 
held  ftft  'vbMf- veato.  But  after  the  tragical 
death  cf  bis  sister  his  own  life  was  d mined 
to  end  under  a tdontL  held  a pc^tluu 
in  the  Treasury,  and  on  nun  )CK}ca«k<nv  w.lvon 
required  to  produce  a large,  amount  of  gold, 
he  discovered  to  his  heater  that  fj ho  rrnmuc 
had  been  stolen  from  the  vault  in  vrhjph  it 
had  been  stored.  Stung  to  aiul 

knowing  too  welt  that  the  old  etefy  would 
he  revived*  bo  shot  hituReli'  tfmnigh  th*  huatL 
A short  time  afterward  the  real  thief  was 
disubvciml  ami  brought  to  punishment.  The 
pjrenu>ry  6f  the  beaitfcifill  Adble  and  her  nil- 
forrdnatH  bfbtUCfia  still  tenderly  titmriahtid 
in  Martinique,  ,*  c . 

8oteeryf  of  ohv^h*  is  extensively  priHdiccd 
by  t he  creole  and  negro  pop*]  \ Htioi*  ot'  ull  the 
West  India  Islands,  in  spi  te  of  all  tho  efforts 


of  the  civil  and  religion*  authorities  for  its 
suppression-  The  sorcerer  is  genera  fly  wane 
person  superior  in  e mining  and  other  quali- 
ties, to  the  mas*  of  the  negro  population;  and 
is  held  in 


great  dread  and  veneration  by 
mso  over  whom  he  is  snpxmsed  1-u  bold  a 
my  e ter  inns  power  for  good  or  evil.  Under 
t ho  protection  of  this  dark  so  petitions  fear, 
be  is  aide  to  commit  or  instigate  the  most 
atioclona  ?;n‘nwsv  ns  no  tew  white 

people,:  wiliVv^bw^diy  testify  against:.  m 
obeah  xhatql^t  be  Qt'hi&  acoqnjpl ices  slitudd 
take  sumfftt^VCUgeftucc  ttf&nlrljggp:  These 
Sorccjwiiw  are  employed  by  penwitis  'wiiff  bare 
grudges  ug&lmt  iheif  ffeighbora?  add;  as 
imteie&ra  \m,;  w»  rare 

ouenirtmeett  it*  M&rthsiqite.  it  in  the  easiest 
matter  iff  the  vrodd  for  the  oheah  man  to 
fnrimb  a customer  with  the  poisons  bo  w ants 
in  order  id  get  rid  ofsotiMVorte  who  smy  have 
winged  or  B»t  moh  is  the 

telTOr  uiapwd  fey  t #&&&&  iff  the 

mind#  of  'diene  ignorant  oegme*  that  ft  is 
not  always  ncoeRHifry<4.  to  actual  pub 
*Kujuigf  ; A ward,  a wgu,  a look,  bom  the 
ah&ih  muu  is  enough  to  strike  his  victim 
witli  mortal  horror,  under  the  influence  of 
which  many  a poor  creature  hm  pined  away 
into  the  grave.  It  is  said  that  w.»rcorers  &re 
not  only  very  skillful  in  preparing  poisons 
M be  ^iinunifltered  with  food  or  drink,  bat 
that  some  of  them  carry  4*  small  globule  of 
serpent^  yenoin  \nider  a sharpened  linger- 
tiiiih  by  which  they  mo  indict  death  with  a 
Alight  puncture  of  the  flesh,  These  are  dao- 
tforoni^  >4nd  they  are  rarely  med- 

dled with.  The  aale  of  ebaras  and  lore- 
pow'dhrH  is  also  & part  of  tlmix  biuuue&s. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  ohoah  men 
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are  frequently  employed  by  whites  who  wish 
to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  person.  The  name 
of  Cow  peer  Karr,  who  was  a few  years  ago  a 
famous  sorcerer  in  Martinique,  will  long  be 
remembered  with  detestation  in  the  island. 
After  a long  career  of  crime,  during  which 
he  and  his  accomplices  were  believed  to 
have  committed  many  murders  and  lesser 
offenses  innumerable,  he  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial  with  an  old  negro  woman, 
his  partner  in  guilt ; but  although  every  one 
believed  them  to  be  worthy  of  the  severest 
punishment,  no  one  was  found  willing  to 
give  evidence  against  them,  and  they  were 
finally  released,  with  a recommendation  from 
the  court  to  be  careful  as  to  their  future  con- 
duct. On  leaving  the  court-room  they  passed 
through  a dense  crowd  of  whites  and  negroes, 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  trial ; and 
Cowpeer  Karr,  stopping  for  a moment  to  face 
a group  of  citizens,  said,  with  slow  and  stem 
deliberation,  “ Look  well  at  me  now ! Should 
I declare  how  many  of  you  have  applied  for 
my  services,  there  would  be  few  who  would 
not  ban  g the  i r heads.”  This  remarkable  trial 
took  place  in  1871.  Cowpeer  Karr  was  no 
common  character.  He  was  shrewd,  quick- 
witted, and  well  qualified  to  exert  a power- 
ful influence  on  his  ignorant  fellow-country- 
men. His  bearing  during  the  trial  was  dis- 
creet, and  his  answers  to  the  interrogations 
of  the  court  evinced  sagacity  and  intelli- 
gence. 

The  condition  of  the  colored  race  in  Mar- 
tinique has  been  undergoing  a gradual  amel- 
ioration since  their  emancipation  from  slav- 
ery in  1845.  That  event  was  attended  with 
many  painful  tragedies.  Vague  rumors  had 
reached  the  island  from  France  of  the  pas- 
sage of  a bill  giving  the  negroes  immediate 
and  unconditional  freedom;  and  these  ru- 
mors, gaining  ground  among  the  colored 
population,  produced  the  most  terrible  ex- 
citement. Believing  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  all  their  wrongs  and  grievances 
were  to  be  avenged,  they  assembled  tumult- 
uously at  various  points  in  the  island,  and 
resolved  to  make  a bold  stroke  for  supremacy. 
Bands  of  armed  marauders  attacked  villages, 
settlements,  and  isolated  plantations,  rapine, 
fire,  and  murder  marking  their  path.  Vol- 
umes would  be  required  to  relate  all  the 
atrocities  of  which  they  were  guilty.  On 
one  occasion,  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  a 
building  used  as  a garrison,  to  which  a large 
number  of  women  and  children  had  fled  for 
safety,  they  soon  reappeared  on  the  scene, 
bearing  in  their  arms  bundles  of  straw,  fag- 
ots of  wood,  and  other  combustible  mate- 
rials, which  they  proceeded,  in  spite  of  a 
brisk  fire  from  the  garrison,  to  heap  around 
the  building.  The  torch  was  then  applied, 
and  the  whole  structure  was  soon  wrapped 
in  flames.  Not  a soul  escaped.  Other  mas- 
sacres and  outrages  of  less  atrocity  took 
place  before  the  negroes  were  finally  put 
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down  and  brought  under  subjection  to  law 
and  order. 

But  the  negroes  of  Martinique  at  the  pres- 
ent day  are  very  different  from  the  genera- 
tion which  committed  these  atrocities.  Free- 
dom and  education,  imperfect  though  the  lat- 
ter may  be,  have  wrought  a great  change  in 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  race. 
The  old  barbaric  instincts  are  fast  dyiug 
out,  and  in  another  generation  they  will 
probably  have  become  altogether  matters 
of  tradition. 
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Would  ft  knom  wljr  tA*  lout  of  (A*  king  in  TXuli, 

Dying,  gao*  Aim  a wino-cup  of  gold  t 
'TU  a tale  l Aaw  pondered  long  and  duly, 

And  tk * meaning  tint  may  bo  told. 

0 kiwg  ! O lord ! the  hoar  draweth  nigh ; 

This  sunset,  said  the  pitiful  leech. 

With  the  death  of  the  daylight  I shall  die; 
Breathe  to  thy  kiss  my  last  fond  sigh : 

Give  all  tby  soul  to  my  failing  speech. 

Darling,  lift  my  head  to  thy  breast; 

Fold  me  with  strong  and  tender  arm. 

Sweet,  it  longs  for  the  breathless  rest. 

This  spirit’s  death-cold,  threadbare  vest 
In  the  grave  thy  love  will  keep  me  warm. 

Let  me  kisB  the  cross  of  thy  sword. 

Too  weak,  too  weak  I Press  it  thou  to  my  lips. 
The  steel  of  thy  lonely  life  will  be  lord. 

1 know  thee ; my  death  is  love’s  last  word. 

And  my  loss  is  all  passion’s  eclipse. 

I have  drained  thy  dayB  of  delight; 

But  thou  wilt  forgive— thou  wilt  forgive. 

Tby  flesh  and  thy  soul  go  with  me  to  the  night ; 
My  bloodless  shadow  remains  in  sight; 

But  thou  muBt  conquer,  and  rule,  and  live. 

Bury  thy  heart  with  me,  my  own ; 

For  so  thou  must ; ah,  God,  thou  must ! 

But  grave  thou  above  my  corpse  on  the  stone, 
“She  hath  not  left  me  wholly  alone; 

For  glory  and  duty  rise  from  her  dust" 

Now  is  the  hour:  bring  thou  the  key; 

Up  to  the  couch  the  casket  lift. 

So  oft  thou  hast  fondly  questioned  me; 

Now  thy  wondering  eyes  shall  see. 

And  thy  hands  receive  my  dying  gift. 

Those  were  wonderful  words.  Who  understood  ? 

Brought  from  the  south  by  that  strange  gray  man, 
How  that  a God  became  flesh  and  blood, 

And  died  that  men  might  he  pure  and  good ; 

Ay,  grow  to  he  gods  in  life’s  brief  span : 

And  how  that,  the  night  before  He  died, 

He  held  with  His  friends  a mystic  feast. 

And  spake  of  a love,  deep,  universe-wide ; 

Of  a comfort  to  come  for  which  men  sighed, 

A spirit,  to  he  the  world’s  sole  priest 

And  then  He  lifted  a wine-cup  on  high, 

And  bade  them  drink  and  remember  Him; 

And  promised  that  He  would  he  near  to  their  cry, 
And  bend  an  ear  divine  to  their  sigh, 

When  the  lamp  of  life  bnrnB  pale  and  dim. 

I brooded  on  the  strange  words  long; 

And  I hade  them  fashion— take  it,  sweet— 

A wine-cup  of  gold — Love,  love,  be  strong ! 

Let  thy  grief  be  royal  with  wine  and  song: 

A king  must  walk  with  steadfast  feet 

Drown  thy  tears  in  the  blood  of  the  grape. 

Clasp  me— I feel  the  death-shiver ! 

The  years  will  he  short;  then  soul  will  escape, 
And  meet  a fond,  faithful,  waiting  shape. 

Then,  darling  I For  ever  and  ever. 

Altbkd  H.  Louts. 
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Not  as  of  old  they  came, 

With  harp  and  flute,  and  the  shrill  sistrura’s  ring, 
Before  the  chariot  of  their  dusky  king, 

What  time  the  Sun,  a-flame, 

From  winter’s  gloomy  solstice  did  appear, 

To  light  the  torches  of  the  coming  Year; 

With  whom  the  priests,  with  banner  and  with  shrine, 
Past  shapes  colossal,  Sphinx  and  Pyramid, 

And  what  therein  is  hid, 

The  dust  of  early  kings,  or  lore  divine. 
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Follow  in  slow  procession,  while 

The  sacred  singers  clap  their  hands 
Where  great  Osiris’  statue  stands, 

Who,  lost,  is  found,  and  guards  again  the  Nile, 
Marking  the  rhythm  of  that  rejoicing  chorus 
Wherewith  they  celebrate  the  birth  of  Horus — 

The  son  of  god  Osiris,  the  happy  infant  Horus! 

II. 

Nor  as  the  Magi  went, 

Before  the  dawn  of  Day, 

And  clomb  the  mountains,  from  whose  steep  ascent 
They  caught  the  earliest  ray, 

In  robes  as  spotless  as  their  own  desire; 

Who  silver  censers  bore,  where  burned  the  Sacred  Fire ! 

The  empty  chariot  of  the  sun  with  them, 

Drawn  by  swift  steeds,  flower-strewn,  approaches  now ; 
The  great  horse  Zohr,  whose  many-jeweled  brow 
Shines  like  a single  geml 
And  in  his  ivory  car, 

Like  some  white  cloud  inlaid  with  morning’s  gold, 

The  haughty  Persian  monarch  borne  in  state, 

On  whom  his  nobles  wait, 

Fierce  satraps  tamed  of  old, 

Mounted  upon  their  camels,  whose  trappings  blaze  afar! 

The  summit  reached,  all  faces  toward  the  East, 

Puts  on  his  wreathed  tiara  the  High-Priest, 

And  standing  reverent  there, 

Welcomes  the  rising  snn  with  incense  and  with  prayer! 

“ Glory  to  Ormuzd !”  all  the  Magi  sing ; 

“The  Just  Judge!  The  All-Seeing !• 

The  Centre  of  all  Being! 

The  universal  King! 

To  Mithras,  salutation ! 

The  never-sleeping,  most-exalted  one, 

Who  from  the  golden  watch-tower  of  the  sun 
Beholds  his  fair  creation ! 

Created  and  Creator, 

Mithras,  Mediator, 

Between  the  Good  and  111,  perpetual  Mediator !” 

in. 

Nor  as  the  sterner  race, 

Who,  many  gods  adoring,  most  adored 
The  strong  and  cruel  master  of  the  sword, 

Dread  Mars,  who  drove  their  legions  o’er  the  earth, 
Consented  for  a space 

To  stoop  to  harmless  mirth ; 

Rank,  like  the  robe  it  wore,  was  laid  aside ; 

Master  and  slave  changed  places ; 

And  slaves,  with  happy  faces, 

Went  strutting  round  the  streets  in  sudden  pride, 
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Each  with  the  freedman’s  cap  upon  his  head, 

Aping  patrician  airs,  and  richly  garmented  t 
The  slave  was  master  now; 

The  master  waited  on  his  slave, 

What  he  demanded  gave, 

Brought  wine  when  he  commanded,  and  chaplets  for  his  brow ! 
Gifts  were  exchanged ; they  loved  who  late  had  bated ; 

The  useless  sword  was  sheathed ; old  feuds  were  ended ; 
Prisoners  were  liberated; 

And  labor  was  suspended : 

The  lowest  lorded  like  the  best, 

Enjoyed  bis  scurril  jest; 

Nor  was  imperial  Ctesar’s  self  offended ! 

Equal,  as  in  the  years  of  old, 

When  graciouB  Saturn  ruled  mankind, 

And  Earth,  un tilled,  brought  forth  the  yellow  corn, 

And  all  the  gods  were  of  one  mind, 

Before  the  evil  days  were  born — 

The  happy  Age  of  Gold  1 
To  Saturn’s  temple  all  repair, 

“ O Father  Saturn  1 hear  our  prayer ! 

Hear  and  help,  and  bring  again 
The  old  Saturnian  reign, 

Gracious  Father  Saturn,  the  glad  Saturnian  reign  !” 

IV. 

With  other  rites  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East — 

Prophet,  and  King,  and  Priest — 

Girded  their  loins,  and  hastened  from  afar, 

Led  by  the  light  of  that  auspicious  Star 
From  Sabtean  altars  to  Jerusalem, 

Where  Herod  asked  of  them, 

“ Whence  are  ye  come,  and  why  ?” 

And  spirits  not  their  own  their  tongues  unloose: 

“ Where  is  He  who  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ? 

We  have  beheld  His  planet  in  the  sky, 

And  come  to  worship  Him.” 

Then  Herod,  troubled,  called  the  Sanhedrim : 

“ Where  shall  this  Child  be  born,  this  King  appear  ?” 
“From  Bethlehem,  in  Judaea, 

A Governor  shall  come,  as  seers  foretell, 

To  rule  my  chosen  people,  Israel.” 

Meanwhile  they  tarry  not;  for  now  the  Day 
Draws  down  the  West,  and  in  the  darkening  East 
Hovers  the  watchful  Star,  whose  light  increased 
To  guide  them  on  their  way. 

They  followed  where  it  led, 

Till  o’er  the  Infant’s  head, 

Who  in  a manger  lay  in  swaddling-clothes, 

It  stood,  and  filled  the  place — 

Or  was  it  from  His  face 

That  more  than  Light  which  up  to  Heaven  rose? 
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They  knelt;  the  blessed  Child 
Stretched  out  His  hands,  and  smiled, 

And  took  the  gifts  they  broaght — gold,  frankinoense,  and  myrrh ; 
Love,  awe,  divine  surprise 
Were  in  His  mother’s  eyes, 

As  if  again  the  Angel  spake  to  her! 

The  shepherds  ran  to  see 
. What  the  great  light  might  be, 

Leaving  their  flocks  untended  on  the  plain, 

And  what  the  heavenly  song, 

So  sweet,  so  clear,  so  strong, 

Of  which  they  did  but  catch  the  glad  refrain, 

Not  heard  on  earth  till  then — 

“ Good-will  and  peace  to  men  ! 

Glory  to  God  on  high ! Good-will  and  peace  to  men  ” 

V. 

This  is  the  Child  foretold 
By  seers  and  prophets  old; 

Of  whom,  in  the  beginning,  it  was  said, 

The  Woman’s  seed  shall  bruise  the  Serpent’s  head. 

Nor  was  the  gracious  promise  e’er  forgot, 

Though  man  remembered  not; 

Foi1  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  went  astray, 

Bowing  to  ojther  gods  that  could  not  save, 

Their  young  men  captive  and  their  strong  men  slain, 
Disconsolate  they  turned  to  Him  again. 

He  did  not  turn  away, 

But,  full  of  mercy,  still  the  promise  gave — 

The  Comforter  to  them. 

There  shall  come  forth  a rod  on  Jesse’s  stem, 

A branch  from  out  his  roots.  And  He  shall  be 
To  those  who  dwell  in  darkness  a great  light — 

A spirit  of  counsel  and  might 
That  shall  subdue,  enlighten,  and  set  free ! 

And  Earth,  rejoiced,  shall  see, 

Outgrown  its  ancient  hate,  that  love  is  best ; 

Nor  to  the  weak  the  strong  be  terrible ; 

Together  then  the  wolf  and  lamb  shall  dwell, 

The  leopard  and  the  kid  lie  down  to  rest, 

And  a little  child  shall  lead  them!  This  is  He! 

And  He  shall  judge  the  nations,  and  rebuke 
The  warring  sons  of  men; 

Swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plowshares  then, 

The  murderous  spear  into  the  pruning-hook ; 

Nor  sword  nor  spear  uplifted  as  before, 

For  War  shall  be  no  morel 
Zion  ! awake,  arise,  unloose  thy  bands ! 

Arise,  put  on  thy  strength,  be  not  cast  down ! 

Put  on  thy  beautiful  garments  and  thy  crown, 

And  stretch  thy  sceptred  hands 
Above  the  subject  lands, 
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Revered,  beloved  of  them, 

No  captive  but  a Queen,  supreme  Jerusalem ! 


Not  like  a king  He  came, 

With  princes  and  the  powerful  of  the  Earth 
Gathered  around  his  Virgin  Mother’s  bed, 

While  priestly  hands  are  laid  upon  His  head, 

And  heralds  through  the  land  proclaim  His  birth, 

And  all  the  happy  people  shout  His  name ! 

Only  the  Wise  Men  knew — 

The  Wise  Men  and  the  shepherds  kneeling  round — 
Immanuel  was  found ! 

The  Prince  of  Peace,  who  should  the  kings  of  earth  subdue  ! 
These,  and  the  host  above, 

Who  sang  the  hymn  of  love, 

That  rose  triumphant  then — 

“ Good-will  and  peace  to  men  I 
God  has  come  down  on  Earth  ! Good-will  and  peace  to 
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ed — and  it  seamed  a double  punishment  to 
con  tine  the  poor  wretches  at  a spot  tar  away 
from  all  the  tenderness  of  nature,  with  no 
outlook  except  upon  the  wastes  of  rock  and 
occnti.  At  the  gate  of  the  station  was  stand- 
ing the  close  prison  vau,  awaiting  its  doily 
invoice  from  the  great  cities.  Out  they 
came,  heads  shaven,  hands  ironed,  the  old, 
the  young,  men  and  women.  How  little  hud 
I individualized  them,  or  even  thought  of 
them,  while  reading  casually  in  the  Timet* 
that  John  Jones  or  Jonc  Thompson  was  on 
trial  for  this  or  that  offense ! It  was  very 
different  when  Jane  and  John  were  no  lon- 
ger printed  paper.  Here  they  were,  the 
worsted  stragglers  for  existence,  the  victims 
of  St.  Giles  and  the  Seven  Dials.  u Hunted 
down  at  last!”  was  written  on  their  faces; 
hat  if  some  of  those  hunted  down  had  touch- 
es of  the  tiger  and  the  wolf  and  the  serpent, 
tracing  a cruel  lip  or  a hard  eye,  more,  as 
I well  remember,  had  traits  of  passionate 
power  or  of  nagged  strength,  such  as  a high- 
er society  will  not  waste  upon  tbe  barren- 
ness of  Portland.  They  pass,  with  their 
claws,  their  stuuted  wings,  or  their  fangs— 
sometimes  aoftemed  by  kiodly  smiles — along 
the  station,  a procession  too  commonplace 
for  any  to  gaze  upon  or  pity  but  the  single 
stranger  present.  One  young  man,  fair- 
haired  and  handsome,  whose  face,  though  it 
might  indicate  a sort  of  one-eyed  character, 
yet  showed  feeling  and  truth,  looked  despair- 
ingly around  upon  the  desolation  and  apa- 


DOBSBT.-m. 

ON  approaching  Portland  the  first  feel- 
ing that  arose  in  my  mind  was  one  of 
homage  to  the  genius  of  Victor  Hugo.  No 
spot,  I fancy,  is  discoverable  on  the  plauet 
more  fit  to  be  tbe  weird  frame  of  that  wild 
picture  of  the  abandoned  child  with  which 
Par  VOrdre  da  lioi  opens  than  that  which 
be  selected  on  Portland  Island.  How  little 
♦lid  the  people  know  who  it  was  that,  com- 
ing some  morning  from  the  Guernsey  steam- 
er, passed  the  seemingly  idle,  the  really 
fruitful  day,  gazing  npou  those  heavy  masses 
of  rock  lashed  by  the  sea — u white  as  the 
bittern  lip  of  hate” — and  upon  the  bleak 
coast  of  snow!  Nothing  can  be  happier 
than  fiis  comparison  of  that  island  of  rock, 
around  which  the  sea-binls  scream  all  tbe 
»layt  to  a bird’s  head,  nuless,  indeed,  that 
♦head  prison  which  covers  its  cliffs  had  sug- 
gested to  him  that  it  was  the  head  of  some 
predatory  bird — an  eagle!  From  the  time 
that  one  lands  at  Portland  be  must  have  the 
impression  of  being  upon  some  scathed  and 
outlawed  corner  of  the  world.  Tire  pebbles 
rattle  on  the  steep  shore  perpetually,  and 
tire  rage  of  the  wind  is  felt  on  the  calmest 
day.  Hardly  a green  tree  tries  eveu  to  live 
on  the  huge,  shapeless  rock.  Surely  it  was 
a diabolical  suggestion  to  plant  here  the 
largest  convict  prison  of  Great  Britain. 
When  I arrived  I gazed  with  a shudder  upon 
the  gray  prison  walls — mere  prolongations 
of  the  w ild  rocks  on  which  they  were  found- 
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in  the  same  fashion. 
The  prison  consists 
of  three  long  paral- 
lelograms, that  look 
like  long  blocks  cut 
by  giants  from  the 
quarry,  and  be- 
tween them  are 
spaces  where  tbo 
prisoners  are  at. 
work  in  gangs,  for- 
ever hewing  stone. 
Within  are  misera- 
ble cells,  each  sev- 
en feet  loug,  seven 
high,  and  four  wide, 
which  but  for  the 
small  grated  win- 
dow were  a mere 
tomb.  The  prison- 
ers sleep  ill  ham- 
mocks. They  dress 
in  corduroy  trow- 
aers  and  striped 
blouse  and  cap. 
Some. 


however* 
have  brown,  some 
gray,  some  yellow 
garments,  and  those 
whose  time  has  nearly  expired  have  u P.  pj* 
in  red  letters  on  them.  Some  wear  heavy 
chains  at  their  work  for  haying  used  violent 
language,  or  tried  to  escape. 

The  only  trees  on  the  island  seemed  to  be 
grouped  around  Pennsylvania  Castle,  wbetfe 
the  descendants  of  William  Penn  still  reside, 
and  where  they  have  interesting  portrait* 
of  the  family  of  Penns,  stretching  far  back 
of  William  Penn,  There  are  a good  many 
castles  and  ruins  of  castles  (the  most  pic- 
turesque being  the  ruins  of  Bow  and  Arrow 
Castle)  all  through  the  neighborhood*  most 
of  them  built  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIJJ. 
to  fortify  the  coast  against  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  Among  these,  built  by  the  said 
monarch,  is  Portland  Castle,  which  is  now 
in  good  repair,  and  occupied  by  the  Man- 
nings. In  it  there  is  preserved  a closet  in 
which  is  the  following  old  inscription : 

sabe,  Bing,  J#eurff  tj»t  8 of,  tfcat, 
tiatnr,  anh, 

jptltuf,  IcDtoarD,  htgoltfn,  Of, 

Slant,  mt»,  Uah(, 

fHari,  tfoat,  goohll,  bfrgfn,  aub,  tt>*»  3.abf, 
EUiabetJ, 

So,  totoartrif,  tnftb  tf>e  Bings,  JQanotahlt, 
Counsellor*.” 

There  is  a village  called  Fortune*  Well, 
after  a copious  fountain  in  it,  which  inherits 
traditions  of  sanctity  from  pagan  times,  and 
the  island  is  full  of  queer  superstitious  and 
customs,  which  would  well  repay  the  re- 
searches of  a Grimm  grew  some  enough  to  re- 
side there.  There  is  a tradition,  which  I half 
believe,  that  the  people  are  not  of  the  normal 
English  stock,  but  colonized  the  place  at 
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thy,  until  at  last  his  eye  met  mine  looking 
with  interest  upon  him.  He  blushed  red, 
and  his  lip  moved  as  if  he  would  cry  out; 
but  he  did  not,  and  was  soon  shut  away  in 
the  horrible  barred  wagon— -a  little  prison 
on  wheels — along  with  the  most  besotted 
of  the  group.  They  climbed  up  the  tre- 
mendous height — near  live  hundred  feet — 
and  l followed  to  get  the  view  which  com- 
mands half  of  the  British  Channel;  but  i 
found  t he  poor  youth’s  face  blending  with 
all  the  scenes.  Bithnic,  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  Earl  Godwin,  and  doubtless 
others,  in  earlier  days  landed  here,  stealing 
all  they  could  and  killing  all  they  could, 
and  so  became  heroes.  My  friend  in  the. 
van  there  kills  a man  in  a quarrel,  and  be- 
comes a criminal.  He  is  born  too  late  for  pop- 
ular appreciation,  which  is  well ; but  he  lives 
too  long  before  donning  the  right  harness  for 
bis  force,  which  is  sad  for  him  and  me.  The 
people  in  the  villages  were  evidently  either 
sea-farers  or  people  who  were  there  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  prison.  The  sea-far- 
ers  have  a bad  repute ; the  island  is  a terri- 
ble place  for  wrecks  (the  Channel  Fleet,  un- 
der Sir  Hugh  Christian,  was  wrecked  there  in 
1795,  and  1600  bodies  dashed  on  the  beach), 
aud  the  inhabitants  are  thought  to  be  quite 
resigned  to  such  occurrences  on  their  shores ; 
but,  after  all,  thrift  by  shipwrecks  is  not 
much  worse  than  that  by  man-wrecks  aud 
woman- wrecks.  All  the  day  long  the  wom- 
en and  children  were  picking  about  the 
shore  to  find  something  w ashed  up  from  the 
sea.  The  houses  look  like  smaller  prisons, 
being  built  of  the  same  stone,  and  somewhat 
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gland  of  celebrating  the  marriage  and  the 
chjriijftehMg  of  the  and  baby  at  the  sumo 
tim*}  it  hot  tmkhown  m some  pam  of  the 
island*  Some  ago  there  an  old 

of  the  following  kiodi  On  the  14th 
iif  iVi>\?  iULbam  tmrl  feueea  vveTe  opened,  and 
mdt  eowa  were  tree  to  gttue  in  any  part 
of  the  Wand  from  that  time  to.  the  $f 
September,  The  paetUT^  tvero  aH  id  mOo- 
imm  for  that  length  pf  time, 
people  were  prhrihiged#*m  and  favmMbA»$& 
after  the  l)itb  May,  uv  ‘ go  ubotit  with  thniv 
ownium , and  ipilk  mi  y cow  Uiey  »a  *%’ * 
bnum”  sjeeiha  in  he  a Portlaiid  term  fer  n 
•Hort  wf.  mugVftint,  $o  far  as  X could  learn,  the 
j^tivitego  wag;  to  lujik  any  sow  of  ag  tnneh 
one  wished  b>  drihjri  9iv  inquiry  I fortinl 
that  tbi#  hot  yival  r>f  the  primitive  i-mrimu- 
mmu  offcoeiety  en<iiii  i»e  met  with  still,  in  u 
trmiiii  *#*0. ihwt:t^X4ih  of  May,  bnt  that 
the  custom  hipL beau  Ah*mullyabnUahed  be*-' 
cause  of  some  riotous  uphrluet  attending  it 
In  place  of  i t there  is  how  held  a fair  at  the 
period,  1 have  said  that  the  Portland 
buusity  tidve  « pri^mdUce  look,  hot  I should 
mention  that  there  Is  to.  each  one  that  I sa w 
itt  tbfl  inland, e i?m  the  smallest,  a kl  ud  of 
Irkiyefeifpf  rr tlhd  wti  i eh  ba^eonaiderahle  beau- 
ty, Thisportico  i*  invariable,  and  if  it  ia 
♦bubd  elsewhere  ih  England,  one  may  he 
prfctty  hot*  that  the  house  was  built  by  a 
Portlander.  , 

If  this  fahiud  in  tnt, eresting  to  the  mythob 
ogirtt,  it  m wm  snore  no  to  the  geologist :> 
The wails  and  pavement*  are  emvded 


gome  ivrehistorien)  periad,  fmm  some  orig- 
inal ;gyp«yd.and  The  people  are  noted  ibr 
»«tver  leaving  the  islaml,  and  notob  pc  mm* 
told  me  they  member  that  wfrVh  th^  fipiffe 
srcani-^iigio©  came  that:  tki  the.  inhaiPtmUs 

almost ran  wild 


•A-  few  day  a before  T ar- 
rived youth  from  iwade 

the  randi  attempt  to  ride  ihfotigh  iho  island 
*>n  ft  hioyele?  and  the  excitement  was  euyh 
that  he  vrag  followed  by  an  aproari»/tj* 
crowd,  •which  seemed  go  likely  to  become  a 
inoh  that  lie  desisted,  and  passed  quickly 
ixver  the-  few  ini  leg  that  separated  him  from 
civilization.  The  inhabitants  of  Portland 
have  & w ay  of  raying  ^ X know"  at  the  ^nil 
of  their  sepbitte^  wtKJther  appriTpfiar#  nr 
not.  Tbie  eoptiouai  protest  of  intelligence 
id  hardly  imrue  «i*t  by  the* r eoaviiu^thm, 
though  i innately  Imd  & clever  teLfoW  to 
drive  me  ateund.  ttc  fold  tpe  A gregt  depl 
almm  the  people,  H#  referred  to  their  .ah, 
irged  oddiu Jieh.  It?  WTe eking,  mid  to 
proverb  that  a ' Portl&mXers  only  lit, any  jh, 
;**  Biirw  wind,  rige  «e[A,.  nfcip.  ^liDT^^fbfe  day/ 
whioh^  he  ^i.idT  is  not  chara^teristjc  of  them 
ia«uve  ihiiC)  of  other  people  on  the  oowat.  It 
is  a i^pUari  ty  that  no  one  la  called  by  hh 
or  jfcfe'f  name.  The  name  being  uaed  at  chris- 
tening is*  recalled  hut  once  again,  at  mar* 
f iage : tit  pfit^r  times  the  man  ot  woman 
goc^  by  a local  name.  Stories  are  told  »*f 
pei*ple  who  did  not  know  their  own  fathers 
when  mk*t£  foe  by  th^  right  name,  mylng, 
httoly^  T ben*''*  00  *iich  pewon  in  P«if)jmd.iV 
The  gi&tbm  isa  y.arirma  part«  of  fern 
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with  fossils,  and.  the  most  important  ones 
are  used  in  heaps  to  border  flower  beds.  At 
t he  comer  of  one  house  is  a grand  petrified 
t ree  dug  out  of  the  “ dirt  bed*’  (ft*  the  work- 
men  call  the  stratum  which  is  of  the  Lower 
Portland  series);  aud  distinctly  tropical  veg- 
etation, as  well  as  a horned  hog  (BabiromtHa), 
discovered  in  these  quarries,  show  that,  this 
now  desolate  rock  was  once  gorgeous  with 
the  foliage  of  the  tropics,  and  the  home  of 
creat  ures  now  found  only  iu  India  and  Africa. 

Those  lovers  of  good  poetry  who  have 
read  the  Rev.  William  Bames,s  Poem*  of  Ru- 
ral Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect , and  those  schol- 
ars who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  the  philological  works  of  the  same 
gentleman,  will  not  wonder  that  my  chief 
interest  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dorchester 
was  to  see  this  man,  to  whom  I was  com- 
mended by  a latter  from  a valued  friend  of 
his  at  Brklport.  Being  too  late  for  the  train 
for  Dorchester  (which  is  supposed  to  connect 
with  that  from  Portland,  but  is  generally 
persuaded  by  the  Weymouth  hotels  to  van- 
ish from  the  station  just  as  the  other  comes 
in),  and  having  but  one  afternoon  at  my  dis- 
posal, I employed,  at  a cost  of  ten  shillings, 
an  open  coach  to  take  me  to  Came.  The 
driver  knew  the  way  with  the  utmost  precis- 
ion when  we  started,  aud  the  fine  weather 
was  exhilarating.  Oyer  ever-rising  downs 
wo  passed  right  quickly,  the  view'  oyer  land 
aud  sea  being  exquisite.  The  sky  was  of  a 
blueness  so  pure  that  the  Hying  rooks,  or 
outward-bound  sea-fowl,  seemed  to  show  the 


very  fringes  of  1 heir  feathers  against  it. 
The  air  was  of  that  crystal  purity  that  the 
edges  of  the  rocks  on  the  coast  for  miles 
were  brought  out  sharply,  and  the  one  sin- 
gle snow-pure  cloud  resting  in  the  sky  cast 
a shadow  on  the  far  sea,  which  looked,  in 
contrast  with  the  general  sheen,  like  the 
mouth  of  some  black  pit.  We  came  to  a 
small  village,  which  the  driver  called  Broad- 
wey;  it  consisted  of  about  twenty  houses, 
separated  by  a singularly  narrow  way,  and 
the  name  puzzled  me  until  I remembered 
that  the  river  Wey  rises  a few  miles  beyond. 
I afterward  found  that  the  village  marked 
the  point  where  the  Wey  began  to  broaden. 
Afterward  we  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Up- 
wey,  where  the  river  rises,  and  passed  by 
Ridge  wey,  where  there  is  a Roman  road. 
At  various  parts  of  this  road  1 saw  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
British  or  Roman  ages,  though  I could  not 
pause  to  examine  any  of  them ; but  nothing 
seemed  so  impressive  as  the  great  harrows 
which  loomed  up  on  every  side.  On  such  a 
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road,  I thought  I saw  a shade  of  misgiving 
occasionally  pass  over  his  enlightened  coun- 
tenance when  it  turned  to  look  in  this  or 
that  direction.  I said  nothing,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  charm  of  the  scenes  amidst 
which  we  were  passing.  The  roads  were 
embowered  with  stately  trees,  and  ran 
through  green  parks,  or  on  the  edges  of  ex- 
pansive lawns  which  stretched  up  to  the 
doorways  of  superb  mansions,  whose  an- 
cient architecture  threw  a glow  of  romance 
over  the  whole  landscape.  Sometimes  in 
front  of  these  old  Elizabethan  dwellings 
one  saw  beautiful  young  ladies  strolling 
arm  in  arm,  but  in  no  case  saw  I a gentle- 
man with  any  group.  One  party  was  play- 
ing croquet  without  any  gentleman.  In  one 
lane  I met  some  wretched,  ragged,  and  hag- 
gard children,  and,  passing  through  a gate, 
fonnd  not  fifty  yards  from  them  a bevy  of 
beautiful,  fair,  and  plump  children  playing 
their  games  in  purple  and  velvet.  So  much 
difference  can  be  made  by  a few  feet  of 
space ! Amidst  all  the  trees,  and  about  all 
the  gables  or  towers  of  the  mansions,  there 
were  those  old-school  gentlemen,  the  rooks, 
who,  I think,  from  their  sonnds--and  espe- 
cially the  way  they  interrupt  one  another — 
must  be  talking  politics. 

But  all  this,  pleasant  as  it  is,  does  not 
bring  me  to  Came  Rectory,  and  my  after- 
noon is  getting  on  faster,  I begin  to  fear, 
than  I am.  A glance  at  my  driver’s  face  re- 
veals but  too  plainly  the  fact  that  he  is  lost. 
His  once-luminous  countenance  is  a blank. 
Having  been  too  proud  to  acknowledge  his 
ignorance,  he  had  passed  by  the  places  where 
he  might  have  inquired,  until  now  his  van- 
ity begins  to  waver  before  his  self-interest. 
Twice  he  attempts  to  break  to  me  the  only 
bit  of  intelligence  left  in  him — namely,  his 
utter  ignorance  of  what  it  most  became  him 
to  know — his  way.  The  two  attempts  end- 
ed in  his  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
careworn  brow,  though  the  weather  was  not 
warm.  At  last,  with  a look  in  his  eye  which 
it  required  no  Darwin  to  trace  to  an  ancestral 
fox,  he  turned  and  said,  “ They’s  changed  all 
these  roads  sence  I’s  here  last.”  Then  the 
vulpine  eye  watched  to  see  what  effect  this 
would  have  on  me.  " Indeed!”  I replied; 
“ then  you  must  be  older  than  yon  seem,  for 
this  road  has  been  here,  I should  say,  as  long 
as  these  trees  planted  each  side  of  it.”  The 
driver  saw  that  all  was  up,  and  he  faintly 
said,  “ It’s  the  gates,  Sir,  the  gates  as  puz- 
zles me ; 1 count  they  shet  off  the  old  roads 
we  used  to  go  by”  (the  Dorset  man  says  “I 
count,”  as  the  Yankee  says  “ I guess”) ; and 
then  he  took  out  his  vexation  upon  the  poor 
horses.  At  last  we  passed  through  one  of 
the  driver’s  new  gates — it  was  so  aged  and 
crazy  he  could  hardly  open  it — and  we  came 
to  a small  cabin.  All  the  grand  parks  had 
now  been  left  far  behind ; we  had  come  to 
louely  flat  fields,  and  this  cabin  was  on  the 


edge  of  one.  It  was  a wretched  hut,  and 
a miserable  old  man,  with  hardly  enough 
clothes  on  him  to  keep  him  from  suffering, 
was  pulling  np  some  turnips  in  front  of  it. 
“ Can  you  tell  us  the  way  to  Came  ?”  asks 
the  driver.  “ Annan  f”  says  the  old  man. 
“Wher’s  the  reoad  to  Ceame  passon’sT” 
“ Goo  a-back  agen,  drough  the  viels,  till  ye 
coom  to  the  parrick,  then  ye’ll  vind  the  reoad ; 
kip  vorerights.”  So  we  retraced  onr  long 
aberration,  and  came  to  the  region  of  deep 
and  shady  lanes  again.  As  we  passed  one 
of  these  the  sharp  report  of  a gnn,  close  to 
onr  horses’  heads,  fired  by  some  sportsman 
from  whom  we  were  separated  only  by  a 
hedge,  startled  us.  It  seemed  dreadfully 
out  of  keeping  with  the  peaceful  solitude, 
and  a most  incongruous  salute  for  our  ar- 
rival the  next  moment  at  one  of  the  love- 
liest country  cottages  that  ever  gave  poet  a 
sacred  solitude.  Before  it  the  trees  stood 
like  friendly  guardians  of  a scholar’s  seclu- 
sion ; on  its  doors  climbed  loving  roses,  and 
into  the  windows  the  pendulous  flowers 
peeped  as  if  each  bore  in  its  heart  some  se- 
cret it  was  commissioned  to  bear  from  the 
sunbeam  that  wrote  to  the  eye  that  could 
read  the  mystic  cipher  of  their  hues.  The 
poet  gave  me  » little  collection  of  his  un- 
published poems,  and  from  one  of  them,  en- 
titled Proud  of  hie  Home , I must  quote  just 
here,  though  I had  not  read  it  when  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  home,  of  which  he 
may  well  be  proud ; I thought  of  it  as  the 
ideal  home  of  a country  poet. 

11  Up  under  the  wood,  where  tree-tips  sway 
All  green,  though  by  skyshine  tinted  gray ; 

Above  the  soft  mead,  where  waters  glide, 

Here  narrow  and  swift,  there  Blow  and  wide — 

Up  there  is  my  house,  with  rose-trimmed  walls, 
By  land  that  up-elopes,  and  land  that  falls — 

On  over  the  mill,  and  up  on  the  ridge. 

Up  on  the  ledge  above  the  bridge. 

• ••«•«• 

14  As  people  along  the  road  go  by, 

They  suddenly  turn  their  beads  awry. 

They  slacken  their  canter  to  a trot. 

With  4 Oh ! what  a pretty  little  spot!4 
They  take  for  their  trot  a walking  pace. 

With  ‘Heigh!  what  a charming  little  place!4 
They  lift  up  their  hands  with  wond*ring  look. 
With  4 Lo  I what  a lovely  little  nook  I4 

44  rfhey  see  my  laburnums’  chains  of  gold. 

And  pallid  blue  lilac  flow’re  unfold ; 

They  look  at  my  fuchsias’  banging  bells, 

And  calceolarias’  yellow  shells, 

And  cups  of  my  lilies,  white  as  snow, 

And  pinks,  as  they  hang  their  blossoms  low ; 

And  then  at  my  roses,  fine  aud  fair 
As  ever  have  sweetened  summer  air. 

44  The  foot-weary  man  that  there  may  tread 
The  road,  with  no  place  to  lay  his  head, 

Will  say,  as  he  heaves  a sighing  breast, 

4 How  blessed  Is  the  man  with  that  sweet  nest !’ n 

But  even  the  nestling  tree-tips  and  flowers 
are  forgotten  when  one  enters  the  little  draw- 
ing-room, with  its  nnostentations  treasures 
of  art  and  antiquity,  still  more  when  he  meets 
the  geui.il  face  of  the  gentleman  and  scholar, 
whose  thoughts  are  as  beautiful  aud  whose 
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- . in  tbo  Tale  ot  Bkcktnxw,  ^ hW 
man  or  which  King  Alfred  to 
his  sou  Ethelwuhl.  His  name  pToh- 
&bltv  come#  of  the  town  of  Barnes. 

| m Sarny f and  kfo  Ancestor  warn 
1 settled  at  DillinglMtui  m the  time 
of  Henry  VllW  who  made  a grant 
I of  land  there  ?*>  WUUaui  Baja»«rf 
The  king*  had  a \wntfag 
near  Barne#,  in  Sumy*  ami  may 
have  brought  t ho  Dorset  family  m 

fch« ir  huntsmen  iu  Gillingham  for- 
est. 

their  laud,  bce&uife  iaanrhrent- 
bag  ikrnHgxx.  Ataidat  khe  scene  of 
the  farm  the  Dorset  |k*et  passed 
life  eiuly  i lays,  as  his  poems  every 
when?  *h<ror.  The  family  wae 

- 1;  hf  ft#  *«* 

i ;•>£ ; $W\ 

• ' ' wmw t %;$&  ■ % : ?iy %!k' 'M  ‘ 1 ;{*  wktjsj;  »»'d 

••'  t IhtVO'i-v  *> 

. . : .•  ijntor  verity  >•/{ 

';  - .**  where  5?A ; ■ Wed i yd  $tf>i  y e.tder*,  6# 

fe  XtyfriW  jft#  • fciv  • 1 Mjgf 

* lifa  great  pow^t*  borne 

_;.  him  fur  heyowd  tlio  «t^uUe4  tm?c m* 
Hnry  either  for  or 

foe  the  ordinary  office  of  a teach’ 
4&r,  Aftcr  grudufttiiig  at  Cftiaibridge  and  re- 
ceiving holy  ordefH  he  tunght  school  for  u 
M me*  at  Dorchester*  whete  MrvTolbort.  mm 
one  of  the  inns*  *ccwipUehad  Itagufcta  and 
etluaofogj&fa  1ft the Indian  eivQ  service,  wa« 
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presented  in  1862  with  the  rectory  of  Win- 
terbourne Came  by  Captain  Damer,  who  had 
been  also  his  pupil,  and  who  is  known  in 
England  as  the  particular  Mend  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  once  visited  him  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  was  a signer  at  the  marriage  of 
one  of  his  relatives  in  Came  church.  Mr. 
Barnes,  now  a widower,  has  four  daughters 
and  two  sons,  the  eldest  being  rector  of 
the  parish  adjoining  his  own.  Mr.  Barnes’s 
scope  of  study  has  been  extraordinary,  em- 
bracing the  Saxon-English,  Hindostanee,  and 
Persian.  His  works  are  of  such  great  value 
to  the  scholar  that  I give  a list  of  them : 
Three  collections  of  Poems  of  Rural  Ltfe  (in 
the  Dorset  dialect),  and  one  in  the  national 
English  ; A Philological  Grammar , grounded 
upon  English,  and  formed  from  a compari- 
son of  more  than  sixty  languages ; an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dialectus ; Titc,  or  a View  of  the  Roots 
and  Stems  of  the  English  as  a Teutonic  Tongue  ; 
Notes  on  Ancient  Britain  and  the  Britains ; 
Views  of  Labor  and  Gold.  These  works,  pub- 
lished by  John  Russell  Smith,  Soho,  London, 
constitute  a fund  of  carefully  sifted  knowl- 
edge on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Barnes’s  published 
writings,  as  well  as  to  his  private  assist- 
ance, for  the  account  I shall  give  of  the 
Dorset  folk-lore  and  dialect. 

Beginning  with  the  folk-lore,  I shall  intro- 
duce'it  with  a legend,  versified  by  the  Dor- 
set poet,  which  may  recall  to  some  readers  a 
tradition  similar  to  it  connected  with  Christ- 
church in  Hampshire,  which  I related  in  a 
former  Saunter. 

“THE  BEAM  IN  GRENLEY  CHURCH. 

“In  church  at  GrenUg  oone  mid  see 
A beam  vrora  wall  to  wall— a tree 
That's  longer  than  the  church  is  wide— 

An’  soo  oone  end  5*n ’s  droo  outside, 

Not  cut  off  shart,  but  kias'd  al  roun’ 

WT  lead,  to  kip  en  aiafe  an'  so  an’. 

“Beck  when  the  builders  rust  begun 
The  church— so  still  the  tlale  da  run— 

Oon  pn'd  ’em ; noobody  know’d  who 
*B  wer,  nar  whither  ’e  did  goo. 

E wer  as  harmless  as  a chile. 

An’  worked  ’ithout  a frown  or  smile, 

Till  any  woatha  ar  strife  did  rise 
To  suvercast  his  dark  bright  eyes, 

An*  then  Vd  cal  ther  mindB  vrom  strife 
To  think  upon  another  life. 

*B  wer  bo  strong  that  al  aluone 
TS  lifted  be&mB  an’  blocks  o’  stuone 
That  t’other*,  wi’  the  girtest  pfiins, 

Good  hardly  wag  wi’  bars  an’  chains ; 

An*  eet  ’e  never  used  to  stAy 
O’  Zadderdaes  to  tiake  his  pAy. 

“Oone  day  the  men  wer  out  o’  heart, 

To  have  a beam  a-cnt  too  shart, 

An’  in  the  evemen,  when  th&  abut 
Off  work,  thA  left  en  wher  ’twer  put, 

An’  while  dum  night  wer  stealAn  by 
Towards  the  vi’ry  western  sky, 

A-lull&n  birds,  an’  shntt^n  up 
The  diaisy  an’  the  gilty-cup, 

ThA  went  to  lay  ther  heavy  heads 
An’  weary  buones  upon  ther  beds. 

“ An’  when  the  dewy  marnen  broke 
An’  abow’d  the  wordle  fresh  awoke, 


Ther  godly  work  agen,  thA  voun’ 

The  beam  thA  left  upon  the  groun’ 

A-put  in  pliace,  wher  still  da  bide, 

An’  long  enough  to  reach  outside. 

But  he  unknown  to  t’other  men 
Wer  never  there  at  work  agen. 

Zoo  whether  he  mid  be  a man, 

Ar  anngel  wi’  a help6n  han’, 

Ar  whether  al  At  wer  a dream, 

ThA  didden  dare  to  cut  the  beam.” 

This  is  one  of  tbe  legends — would  that 
there  were  more  in  the  religion  founded  by 
a carpenter’s  son! — which  have  preserved, 
through  the  royal  splendors  of  Christian  his- 
tory, a testimony  to  the  divineness  of  labor. 
Many  of  the  fables  and  ghost  stories  one 
hears  in  the  rural  districts  of  England,  par- 
ticularly in  this  region,  have  a poetic  depth 
and  moral  significance  quite  as  charming  as 
those  solar  myths  for  which  Manhardt  and 
MUller  explore  so  industriously  the  far  East. 
Here,  for  example,  is  the  legend  of  “The 
Weepfcn  Lady,”  which  Barnes  has  beautiful- 
ly told.  The  ghost  of  the  poor  lady  wan- 
ders, in  snow-white  robe,  with  a babe  “al 
lily-white  upon  the  breast,”  around  the  house 
from  which  she  was  driven  by  her  father  aft- 
er she  had  become  “a  mother  sad,  but  not  a 
bride.”  She  perished  in  the  snow.  But  the 
simple  lesson  of  pity  running  through  this  le- 
gend is  not  so  striking  as  one  connected  with 
another  haunted  house — a house  still  vacant 
and  unoccupied  on  account  of  that  dislike 
which  even  those  not  superstitious  have  for 
residing  in  spots  popularly  associated  with 
evil  omens.  The  superstition  connected  with 
this  house  is  that  on  Christmas-eve  golden 
coins  are  thrown  out  at  the  door,  but  they 
are  coins  which  will  bring  nobody  who  finds 
them  any  good.  In  the  house  a miser  lived, 
and  once  when  he  was  employing  the  holy 
Christmas-eve — a bitter  snowy  night — in 
counting  his  year’s  gains,  a plaintive  voice 
was  heard  at  his  door  entreating  help.  Bid- 
ding the  beggar  begone,  the  miser  went  on 
with  his  work.  But  this  miser  had  one  hu- 
mane feeling  in  his  breast — it  was  his  love 
for  his  only  son,  who  had  long  been  at  sea. 
In  the  morning  when  he  opened  his  door  his 
son’s  body  lay  frozen  on  the  door-step.  Now, 
when  his  gold  can  do  neither  himself  nor  his 
son  nor  any  one  else  any  good,  the  miser  in 
pain  revisits  his  old  house  on  Christmas-eve, 
vainly  seeking  to  repair  the  irreparable. 

The  belief  in  “vearies”  (fairies)  is  still 
pretty  strong  in  ont-of-the- way  places  in  Dor- 
setshire, being  particularly  connected  with 
the  circles  of  fungi  or  grass  called  pixy-rings. 
These  rings  are  said  to  be  caused  by  fairy 
balls,  where  the  little  things  dance  to  music 
made  by  a pipe  made  out  of  a tube  of  straw 
or  kex  (dry  hemlock ).  “ In  Somerset,”  writes 
Mr.  Barnes,  “ haws  are  pixy-pears , or  fairy 
pears,  a name  which  does  not  violate  botan- 
ical classification,  since  the  hawthorn  is  of 
the  pear  tribe;  and  toad-stools  are  pixy- 
stools , or  fairy  stools ; for  as  they  enrich  the 
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soil,  and  bring  the  fairy  ring  by  rotting  down 
after  they  have  seeded  outward  from  its  cen- 
tre, so  that  the  ring  of  actual  fungi  is  outside 
of  the  fa  iry  ring,  it  was  natural  for  those  who 
believed  the  ring  to  be  brought  by  the  dan- 
cing of  fairies  to  guess  that  the  fungi  were 
stools  upon  which  they  sat  down  when  tired. 
The  fungus  is  one  of  the  beneficent  natural 
agents  in  enriching  the  soil  for  grass  plants. 
An  agricultural  friend  told  the  author  that 
on  breaking  up  some  fairy  rings  they  were 
afterward  shown  in  greener  and  ranker  cir- 
cles of  wheat,  as  they  would  have  been  in 
grass.” 

There  is  a suggestive  verb  used  in  Dorset, 
to  colepixy  (in  Somerset  it  is  to  pixyhorde), 
namely,  to  take,  as  it  were,  the  fairies’  horde 
by  beating  down  the  few  apples  that  may  be 
left  on  a tree  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  Mr. 
Barnes  identifies  colepixy  with  the  Hamp- 
shire colt-pixy — an  elf  which  takes  the  shape 
of  a horse.  But  I suspect  cole  means  treach- 
erous, as  in  Chaucer’s  “cole  tragetour,” 
false  traitor,  and  Hey  wood’s  “cole -proph- 
et.” Scott  has  it  cold:  “Phavorinus  saith 
that  if  the  cold-prophets  or  oraclers  tell  thee 
prosperitie  and  deceive  thee,  thou  art  maide 
a miser  through  vaine  expectation.”  Dr. 
Jamison  suggests  Celt,  kali , cunning,  as  the 
original  word.  In  Gerard’s  Herbal  we  have 
cole -wort  (cabbage),  and  cole -flower  (not 
Latin  caulis)  for  cauliflower.  Possibly  the 
vegetables  were  connected  by  some  super- 
stition with  the  fairies,  some  of  which  sev- 
erally haunted  particular  beds  of  the  gar- 
den. The  fossil  echini  found  in  the  chalk 
are  in  Dorset  called  vearies’  feazen — fairies’ 
hearts — the  belief  of  the  superstitious  being 
that  the  Spatangus  cor-anguinum  is  the  heart, 
and  the  Gaierites  castanea  the  head,  of  the 
fairy.  I suppose  some  old  fairy  belief  lurks 
also  in  the  Dorset  word  haymaiden , a name 
given  to  a wild  flower  of  the  mint  tribe 
( Glechoma  hederacea)f  from  which  a medicinal 
draught  is  made  called  “ haymaiden  tea.” 
A tree  that  is  not  a pollard  is  called  a maid- 
en tree,  and  the  belief  in  the  curative  effect 
of  passing  a ruptured  child  through  a split 
in  such  a tree  is  so  strong  among  the  igno- 
rant that  Mr.  Barnes  says  he  knows  of  two 
trees  through  which  children  have  been 
passed.  Nearly  all  the  folk-lore  and  charms 
of  Dorset  may  be  easily  traced  in  the  remote 
ooruers  of  Germany.  They  say  Friday  is  an 
unlucky  day : 

“ All  the  days  o’  the  week 

Vrlday  Idden  a-lik”  (la  Dot  like). 

The  dock  used  as  antidote  to  the  nettle  is  ac- 
companied with  the  Teutonic  formula,  “ Out 
nettle,  in  dock.”  White  specks  on  finger- 
nails betoken  gifts. 

41  Gift*  on  thumb,  sure  to  come ; 

Gifte  on  finger,  sure  to  linger;** 

which  is  a universal  German  superstition — 


particularly  strong  in  Bohemia.  The  su- 
perstition that  warts  may  be  charmed  away 
does  not  in  Dorset  seem  to  be  limited  to  the 
ignorant,  as  one  gentleman  told  me  that  his 
mother  still  used  the  charm,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  meet  with  those  who  have  been 
cured  of  warts  by  words  uttered  while  they 
held  their  afflicted  hands  up.  Dr.  Burrowes 
claims  that  such  cures  are  made  through 
mental  action,  as  some  learned  men  have 
also  admitted  that  wens  were  by  contact 
with  an  executed  criminal.  So  late  as  1829 
there  lived  near  Shcrminster  Newton  a doc- 
tor who  held  a yearly  fair  to  cure  the  king’s- 
evil,  which  was  always  thronged.  The  feast 
was  held  exactly  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  new  moon  in  May,  and  his  charm  was 
the  hind-legs  of  a toad  worn  in  a silken  bag 
around  the  neck,  and  a lotion  to  be  applied, 
until  next  year’s  fair.  The  Aranea  scenica 
is  called  “money-spider,”  and  if  taken  by 
its  thread  and  swung  thrice  around  the  head, 
and  then  put  in  the  pocket,  will  attract 
money.  An  ugly  mask  is  called  “ Ooser,” 
which  Mr.  Barnes  takes  to  be  derived  from 
“ Wurse” — a name  applied  in  Layamon's  Brut 
to  the  devil.  The  lady-bird  is  called  “ God 
Almighty’s  cow,”  and  the  usual  “ Lady-bird, 
fly  away  home,”  is  chanted  by  the  children. 
Can  any  mythologist  tell  us  any  thing  about 
this  old  rune  f It  has  a very  curious  modi- 
fication in  Spain,  where  the  children  place 
the  insect  on  their  finger,  and  sing : 

“Alone,  alone,  O lady-bird  1 
Get  thee  to  the  mountain, 

And  tell  the  shepherd 

That  he  should  bring  a good  sun 

To-day,  and  to-morrow, 

And  all  the  week. 

Farewell”  {A  Dios). 

The  pips  of  apples,  etc.,  are  shot  from  be- 
tween the  fingers  with  the  rhyme : 

“Kernel,  come,  kernel,  hop  over  my  thumb, 

And  tell  me  which  way  my  true  love  will  come ; 
East,  west,  north,  or  south, 

Kernel,  jump  into  my  true  love’s  mouth.” 

This  also  is  ancient  German.  Among  the 
amusements  of  children  is  one,  which  is  not 
confined  to  Dorset,  however,  of  catching  the 
tussock-moth  ( Phal&na  pudibunda)y  called  a 
miller,  and  having  interrogated  him  as  to 
the  toll  he  has  taken,  make  him  plead  guilty, 
and  condemn  him  to  execution,  with  these 
lines: 

“Millery,  mlllery,  dusty  poll. 

How  many  sacks  hast  thee  a-stole? 

Vow*r-an ’-twenty,  an'  a peck. 

Hang  the  miller  up  by’s  neck” — 

a verse  which  possibly  was  directed  against 
our  ancient  monks  of  Abbotsbury  in  the 
days  when  their  right  to  tithe  the  produce 
of  the  neighborhood  was  beginning  to  be 
questioned.  It  was  mentioned  in  Notes  and 
Queries  a few  years  ago  that  night -moths 
are  in  Yorkshire  called  “souls,”  and  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  a remnant  of  Psy- 
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che.  Near  Truro  moths  are  called  “ pixies.” 
Among  the  yarions  old  customs  'which  sur- 
vive in  Dorset  is  that  of  mummers  at  Christ- 
mas. Young  people  decked  with  painted 
paper  and  tinsel  go  from  bouse  to  house, 
and  where  they  are  received,  act  an  old 
drama  of  battle  between  St.  George  and  a 
Moslem  leader.  Father  Christmas  is  repre- 
sented on  such  occasions  by  a humpback 
with  a bauble. 

There  is  a revolting  notion  in  some  parts 
of  Dorset  that  to  eat  nine  lice  will  cure  jaun- 
dice. Hoffmann  of  Halle,  in  his  Claris  Phar- 
maceutioa  Schroderiana  (1675),  has : “ Pedicu- 
LU8.  Contra  icterum  devorantur  a rusticis 
no.  ix.,  et  in  atrophiA  a nonnullis  probantur.” 

Mr.  Barnes  says  that  when  he  was  a child 
he  was  taught  this  “ bed  charm :” 

“Matthew,  Mark,  Lake,  an’  John, 

Be  bleeaed  the  bed  that  I lie  on. 

Vow’r  corners  to  my  bed, 

Vow’r  angels  all  aspread : 

Woone  at  head  an’  woone  at  veet. 

An’  two  to  keep  my  soal  asleep.” 

. Soon  after  I had  left  Dorsetshire  I read  in 
the  papers  of  a young  man  who  had  furious- 
ly attacked  an  aged  woman  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  been  bewitched,  or,  as 
they  say  in  Dorset,  “ hag-rod,”  by  her.  He 
had  prepared  him  a hazel  stick,  and  beaten 
her  until  she  was  nearly  dead.  He  was  ar- 
rested, and,  as  I write,  is  in  jail  at  Dorches- 
ter. The  fact  that  this  man — a well-to-do 
farmer  named  Ford — had  been  careful  to 
take  a hazel  stick  seemed  to  me  remarkable, 
as  in  the  ancient  German  mythology  hazel 
was  held  to  be  a potent  tree  against  evil 
spirits.  (To  “ hazen”  is  the  word  for  to 
forebode  in  Dorset,  and  is  radically  one  with 
hazel,  hazy,  haze,  and  other  expressions  of 
enchantment.)  I wrote  to  Mr.  Barnes,  men- 
tioning the  German  superstitions  which  were 
related  to  that  which  had  taken  possession 
of  young  Ford,  and  which  might  show  that 
his  attack  was  not  malicious,  but  that  he 
really  believed,  as  he  vehemently  affirmed, 
that  the  old  woman  was  in  the  habit  of  en- 
tering his  window  by  night,  and  hag-riding 
him.  The  reason  why  he  beat  her  so  furi- 
ously was,  he  said,  because  she  “spit  on 
him,”  otherwise  he  had  intended  only  to 
strike  her  twice.  This  dread  of  a witch’s 
spittle  was  again  from  an  ancient  source. 
In  reply  I received  the  following  note  from 
Mr.  Barnes: 

“If  I can  learn  any  thing  more  of  the 
Balcombe  case  of  witchcraft,  you  shall  have 
it.  Balcombe  is  an  outstep*  village  on  the 
southern  edge  of  a vale,  and  a friend  of 
mine,  a clergyman,  went  thither  yesterday 
to  take  the  church  services  for  the  curate, 
who  is  from  home.  Young  Ford’s  sister 
plays  the  harmonium  in  the  church,  and  I 
do  not  hear  that  he  is  a bad  young  man ; so 
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that  I think  your  opinion  is  well  grounded, 
that  he  did  not  mean  at  first  to  beat  the 
woman  hard. 

“ I should  think,  from  my  knowledge  of 
Dorset  folk-lore  and  witchcraft,  that  his  aim 
was  to  give  her  a sharp  tiff  which  would 
graze  the  skin  and  draw  a drop  of  her  blood, 
which,  in  the  folk-lore  of  Dorset,  at  least,  it 
is  believed  would  have  broken  the  spell  of 
her  witchery.  A sudden  stickling  with  the 
top  of  a needle  has  sometimes  been  used  for 
this  end ; and  an  old  woman,  whom  I knew 
in  my  youth,  told  me  that  she  had  tried  the 
needle  on  her  witchsoe,  but  that  it  had 
broken  off.  You  may  see  in  Dorset  many 
horseshoes  nailed  up  over  doors  where  it  is 
feared  a witch  might,  without  it,  overstep 
the  threshold  with  her  blighting  presence. 
Did  our  old  Saxon  kindred  take  with  them 
to  America  many  of  these  English  supersti- 
tions t Do  you  know  that  Dorset  people 
still  hold  up  their  hands  to  the  wart-charm- 
er f ” 

What  Mr.  Barnes  says  of  the  bringing  of 
blood  from  the  witch  to  break  her  power 
over  one  i6  manifestly  the  relic  of  the  an- 
cient belief — still  known  in  Oldenburg  and 
several  other  places — that  the  soul  of  every 
demon  resides  in  the  blood.  The  rule  of 
witch-slaying  in  the  German  districts  to 
which  I refer  is  to  draw  some  of  the  witch’s 
blood,  catch  it  oarefnlly  in  a handkerchief, 

■ which  must  then  be  burned.  When  the 
handkerchief  is  consumed,  the  witch  will 
be  dead.  (See  Meier,  and  also  Dr.  Wuttke.) 

From  that  region  whose  linguistic  mix- 
tures have  had  of  late  a good  deal  to  do  with 
their  political  destiny,  namely,  Slesvig-Hol- 
stein,  came  those  powerful  mongrel  Danes 
whose  dialects  are  preserved  to  a great  ex- 
tent in  Southwestern  England  to  this  day. 
In  Slesvig  we  still  find  the  spot  called  An- 
glen,  which  was  the  germ  of  England ; and 
the  Saxon  leaders,  Cerdic  and  Cynric,  came 
from  that  very  “ Eald  Seaxan”  of  Holstein 
which  gave  Germany  the  man  most  like 
them  of  any  living — Moltke.  An  English- 
man going  over  there  can  almost  understand 
the  language  now,  so  like  it  is  to  his  own. 
Mr.  Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet,  is  distinguished 
also  as  the  finest  philologist  in  his  region  of 
country,  and  he  has  prepared  a most  valu- 
able pamphlet,  comprising  a grammar  and 
glossary  of  the  Dorset  dialect,  for  the  Philo- 
logical Society.  This  pamphlet  will  be  my 
basiB  and  authority  for  what  I have  to  say 
of  the  language  of  the  people  of  this  region, 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  spoken  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  can  not  help  feeling,  if  he 
has  paid  any  attention  to  the  old  Scandina- 
vian and  Teutonic  tongues  at  all,  that  he  is 
talking,  as  it  were,  to  his  remote  forefathers, 
or  “fore-elders,”  as  Mr.  Barnes  would  call 
them.  I paid  the  more  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  dialect,  and  shall  dwell  at  more 
length  upon  it,  because  I had  not  been  a 
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day  in  the  neighborhood  of  it  before  I per- 
ceived that,  unfamiliar  ae  the  words  and 
sounds  were  to  my  recent  experience,  they 
repeated  nearly  every  thing  which  I had 
been  accustomed  to  in  former  years,  and 
had  come  to  regard  as  Americanisms  or 
Yankeeisms.  “ Heft,”  “ gramfer”  (suggestive 
of  gran’ther),  “chile,”  “singin',”  “sitting” 
“'ithout,”  aud  many  other  words,  some  of 
which  1 shall  have  presently  to  mention 
more  particularly,  gave  me  a strong  feeling 
of  being  “ down  East”  once  more.  I do  not 
mean  that  this  resemblance  is  the  most  sa- 
lient feature  in  the  Dorset  dialect,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  plainly  there.  However,  it  is 
much  more  so  to  the  ear  than  as  written,  and 
possibly  my  reader  may  think  it  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  proximity  of  Dorchester. 

Perhaps  I had  best  give  some  specimens 
of  the  language,  which  I am,  by  the  favor 
of  the  Dorset  poet,  able  to  do.  Here  is  a 
speech  from  the  throne  (1863),  as  rendered 
by  him  into  Dorset : 

“My  Lords  a n7  Gentlemen:  We  be 
a-bid  by  her  Majesty  to  tell  you  that,  vor  all 
the  h wome  war  in  North  America  Is  a-holdfen 
on,  the  common  treade  o7  the  land  vor  the 
last  year  don’t  seem  to  be  a-vell  off. 

“The  treaden  bargain  that  her  Majesty 
have  a-meiide  wi’  the  Emperor  o’  the  French 
have,  in  this  little  time,  yielded  fruits  that 
be  much  to  the  good  o’  bwoth  o’  the  lands 
that  it  do  work  upon ; and  the  main  steate 
o’  the  income,  vor  all  there  may  be  many 
things  ageanst  us,  ha’n’t  a- been  at  all  hope- 
less. 

“ Her  Majesty  do  trust  that  thease  fruits 
mid  be  a- took  as  proofs  that  the  wealth- 
springs  o’  the  land  ben’t  aweakened. 

“ T have  a- been  a happiness  to  her  Maj- 
esty to  zee  the  law-heedfcn  mind  that  hap- 
pily do  show  itself  all  drough  her  dominions, 
and  that  is  so  needvul  a thing  in  the  well- 
befcn  and  well-do&n  o’  steates. 

“A  vew  plans  that  wull  be  handy  vor 
betterfen  o’  things  wull  be  a-laid  down  vor 
your  overthink&n ; and  her  Majesty  do  ear- 
nestly pray  that  in  all  o’  your  meet&ns  to 
walgh  things  over,  the  bless&ns  ov  Almighty 
God  mid  guide  your  plans,  zoo  as  to  zet  vor- 
ward  the  wellfeare  an’  happiness  ov  her 
people.” 

In  this  speech  there  will  be  noticed  the 
resemblance  to  the  diphthongal  accent  which 
Mr.  Lowell  has  noted  as  appearing  in  what 
he  has  called  the  “Yankee  lingo,”  and  ex- 
presses as  chamber,  danger . 

The  following  is  one  of  Mr.  Barnes’s  poems : 

“ EASTER-TIME. 

“ Laste  Easter  I pot  on  my  bine 
Frock-cuoat,  the  vust  time,  vier  new ; 

Wi'  yaller  buttons  all  o'  brass, 

That  glitter'd  in  the  zun  Ilk  glass; 

An’  stock  into  the  bntton-hole 
A bunch  o’  flowers  that  I stole. 

A span-new  wee’cot,  too,  I wore, 

Wi’  yaller  stripes  all  down  ayore ; 


An’  tied  my  breeches’  legs  below 
The  knee,  wi’  ribbon  in  a bow; 

An*  drow’d  my  kitty-boots  azide, 

An’  put  my  laggdns  on,  an’  tied 
My  shoes  wi’  ribbon  hafe  inch  wide, 

Beklaze  ’twer  Easter-Zuoday. 

“An*  a’ter  mamen  church  wer  out 
I come  back  huome  an’  strolled  about 
All  down  the  viel’a,  an’  drongh  the  llane, 

Wi*  sister  Kit  an’  cousin  JL&ne. 

The  lam’s  did  pl&y,  the  groun’s  wer  green, 

The  trees  did  bud,  the  zun  did  sheen, 

The  larks  wer  zingen  in  the  sky, 

An*  &1  the  dirt  wer  got  so  dry 
As  if  the  zummer  wer  begun. 

An*  I had  sich  a bit  o’  fun, 

I miade  the  mAidens  squil  an’  run, 

Beklaze  *twer  Easter-Zunday. 

“ An’  zoo  a-Monday  we  got  droo 
Our  work  betimes,  an’  ax’d  a vew 
Young  vo*ke  vrom  Stow  an’  Cbom,  an*  some 
Vrom  uncle's  down  at  Grange  to  come, 

Wi’  two  or  dree  young  chaps  bezide, 

To  meet  an’  kip  up  Easter-tide : 

Var  I’d  a-zaid  before,  I’d  git 
Zome  friends  to  come  an’  have  a bit 
O*  fan  wi’  I an’  Jiane  an’  Kit, 

Beklaze  ’twer  Eaeter-Monday. 

“ An’  there  we  plAy’d  away  at  quilts. 

An’  weighed  ourzelves  wi’  skiales  an’  wilghts, 
An’  jumped  to  zee  who  wer  the  spryest. 

An’  jumped  the  vurdest  an’  the  highest; 

An*  rung  the  bells  var  vull  an  hour. 

An’  played  at  vives  agien  the  tower. 

An’  then  we  went  an’  had  a tilt, 

An’  cousin  Sammy  wi’  his  wuight 
Broke  off  the  bar,  ’e  wer  so  fat. 

An’  toppled  off,  an’  veil  down  flat 
Upon  his  head,  and  squot  his  hat, 

Beklaze  ’twer  Eaater-Monday.” 

Ou  examination  of  the  most  peculiar 
words  in  the  above  verses,  in  their  succes- 
sion, we  are  first  struck  with  the  Italian 
modification  represented  in  the  change  of 
coat  into  cuoat , as  afterward  of  home  into 
huome , as  the  Latin  bonus  becomes  in  Ital- 
ian buono,  and  homo , uomo.  Vier  new  means 
new  as  from  the  fire,  brand- new  having 
probably  the  same  reference  to  the  purify- 
ing element.  Drough  for  through  is  a re- 
turn to  the  old  German  p . Our  throng  comes 
from  Ger.  drengen , to  crowd,  and  the  Dorset 
man  still  says  drongway  for  a narrow  pass. 
Tdit  is  seesaw,  from  A. -Bax.  Hktan , to  draw. 
Squot  is  past  tense  of  squat,  and  means  to 
flatten  by  a blow.  In  the  Devonshire  dia- 
lect we  have  the  word  quat,  dull,  weary,  and 
I suspect  that  by  this  path  squat  has  come 
from  Ger.  quast,  quatsch , etc.,  signifying  any 
thing  hanging  down, or  “squashed”  down. 
It  is  remarkable  how  far  the  affluities  of 
this  little  word  reach.  From  squat  comes 
the  Devonian  scat,  to  dash  any  frail  body  on 
the  ground,  and  it  has  become  applied  to  a 
light  shower  of  rain.  As  a saying  runs, 

“When  Haldown  has  a hat. 

Let  Kentowne  beware  a akatt” 

(In  the  edition  of  Risdon  of  1811  skatt  is 
written  squat.)  When  Haldon  Hill  has  a 
cap  of  cloud,  Kenton  parish  (Devon)  may 
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look  oat  for  a shower.  In  Somersetshire 
this  skatt  becomes  scad. 

In  the  Dorset  dialect  a is  often  substituted 
for  e — egg  becoming  agg.  The  diphthongs  ai 
or  ay  are  sounded  in  Greek  fashion — MAy, 
for  instance,  being  Mah-ee.  In  father , and 
many  other  words,  the  a is  sounded  as  in 
mate ; and  % preserves  the  ancient  sound  of 
ee — shine  being  sheen.  Other  changes  are  ou 
becoming  o,  as  brote  for  brought ; o becoming 
a (as  in  ah),  corn  being  pronounced  earn  ; oi 
is  tri,  as  pwison  ; t,  as  in  ridge,  becomes  a,  as 
in  puddle,  making  rudge  ; Im  at  the  end  of  a 
word  are  parted  by  the  vowel,  elm  becoming 
elem ; rl  take  d between  them,  world  becom- 
ing wordle,  twirl,  twirdle,  etc.,  this  singular 
trick  of  the  dialect  bearing  a curious  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Greek  language,  which 
inserts  d between  liquids,  avrjp  making  in 
the  genitive  not  avpo c,  but  avdpoc  ; s before 
a vowel  often  becomes  z , sand  being  zand ; 
in  words  ending  with  s and  a mute  conso- 
nant the  letters  undergo  a metathesis  which 
is  particularly  Anglo-Saxon ; thus  ask  be- 
comes aks,  or  ax — a word  which,  in  America, 
we  often  attribute  to  negroes,  but  which  is 
straight  from  A.-Sax.  axian.  In  this  dialect 
the  frequent  substitution  of  an  open-palate 
letter  for  a close  one  discloses  the  route  by 
which  some  of  our  common  words  have  come. 
Thus  paddock  is  called  parrick , of  which  our 
park  is  a contraction.  It  is  a survival  of 
A.-Sax.  pearrocj  as  in  Alfred’s  Boethius , “ On 
jnsum  lytlum  pearrocj — in  this  little  inclos- 
ure.  The  preservation  of  abstract  nouns,  as 
growth , generally  obsolete,  is  frequent  in  this 
dialect,  and  that  blowth , for  general  blossom- 
ing, which  Mr.  Lowell  duds  occasional  in 
New  England,  is  in  Dorset  usual.  The  prim- 
itiveness of  the  language  is  shown  in  the 
continued  use  of  he  for  inanimate  objects 
(as  in  the  A.-Sax.),  insomuch  that  it  is  a joke 
that  in  Dorset  every  thing  is  he  but  a tom- 
cat, and  that  is  she.  The  old  plural  termina- 
tion en  survives — housen,  cheesen,  for  houses, 
cheeses,  etc.  Ordinary  English  preserves  a 
few  instances,  as  oxen,  but  we  blunder  in 
calling  a single  chick  a chicken,  which  is 
the  same  as  to  say  an  oxen.  I have  often 
observed  in  Mr.  Carlyle  that  when  he  is 
speaking  humorously  of  any  thing  about  a 
man,  he  will  say  “ of  him,”  instead  of  “ his,” 
as,  alluding  to  a prominent  feature  of  Crom- 
well’s, be  said,  “ the  huge  nose  of  him.”  Now 
in  Dorsetshire  this  peculiarity  is  in  full  force. 
If  it  were  meant  to  laugh  at  a man’s  legs, 
they  would  speak  of  “ the  lags  o’n if  the 
legs  were  broken,  it  would  be  “ his  lags.” 
The  accusative  of  he  is  en — A.-Sax.  him,  Ger. 
i*n ; and  the  accusative  of  they  is  em — A.-Sax. 
Bible,  “ Faeder  forgyf  him”  (them).  Sir  John 
Mandeville  (fourteenth  century)  writes  hem 
for  them.  The  Dorset  dialect  adds  to  near- 
ly every  thing  its  adjective  termination,  en 
— hamen  (made  of  horn),  jriqpcra  (of  paper), 
hempen,  ashen , woaken,  elemen,  Mr.  Barnes 
You  XLVIIL-Na  884.-13 
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rightly  judges  this  to  be  an  improvement  on 
the  common  English  style ; a paper  bag  is 
rightly  a bag  to  put  paper  in ; a bag  made 
of  paper  ought  to  be  called  papem . The 
verb  to  Ac  is  in  the  Dorset  dialect  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  follows : 

Dorset  A.-Sax,  Dorset  A.-Sax. 

I be.  Ic  beo.  We  be.  We  beod. 

Thee  bist.  ©n  byst.  You  be.  Ge  beod. 

He  is.  He  is.  Thfc  be.  Hi  beod. 

and 

I wer.  Ic  waere.  We  wer.  We  w»ron. 

Thee  werst.©u  w»re.  You  wer.  Ge  waeron. 
He  wer.  He  wsere.  Thfc  wer.  Hi  wteron. 

In  studying  the  old  English  dialects  one 
surprises  at  their  source  many  of  those  talis- 
manic  forms  of  expression  with  which  the 
cunning  orators  weave  their  spells.  Take 
this  example  from  the  greatest  living  artist 
in  felicities  of  this  kind — Emerson:  “If  a 
man  is  at  heart  just,  then  in  so ‘far  is  he 
God ; the  safety  of  God,  the  immortality  of 
God,  the  msgesty  of  God,  do  enter  into  that 
man  with  justice.”  That  sentence  is  star- 
tling, and  few  writers  could  have  attempt- 
ed to  say  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  with- 
out leaving  in  us  a feeling  that  there  had 
been  more  attempt  at  effect  in  it  than  of 
deep  and  solemn  faith.  Now  if  we  strike 
out  the  little  word  do  from  the  sentence  we 
shall  find  that  it  loses  immensely  in  its  dig- 
nity, and  even  its  spiritual  elevation.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  following  from 
the  same  writer:  “ Speak  the  truth,  and  all 
things  alive  or  brute  are  vouchers,  and  the 
very  roots  of  the  grass  under-ground  there  do 
seem  to  stir  and  move  to  bear  yon  witness.” 
Here  again  we  have  a depth  added  by  the 
word  do  where  seem  alone  would  have  enfee- 
bled the  whole  statement.  That  little  aux- 
iliary, which  has  contributed  to  the  grand- 
eur of  the  Bible,  aud,  by  modifying  the  verb, 
of  the  Greek  writers,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  happiest  accents  of  Oriental  tongues,  is 
of  common  use  in  Dorset,  where  the  man 
says,  “ he  did  die,”  or  “ the  trees  da  grow.” 

The  syllabic  augment  (ge  in  German,  both 
ge  and  a iu  A.-Sax.)  is  preserved  in  Dorset  as 
it  is  in  New  England.  The  German  gives 
ge-hangen  from  kangen.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  (a.d.  90)  has  “ Simon  se  apostle  was 
ahangen.”  In  Dorset  it  reads,  “ Simon  th’ 
apostle  wer  a-hanged.”  Mr.  Barnes  thinks 
the  only  iustance  of  this  in  English  is 
“ ashamed,”  though  the  old  word  “ yclept”  is 
formed  on  the  same  pri  nciple.  One  of  the  Dor- 
set inteijections  is  Annan  f — a query  mean- 
ing, What  did  you  say  f A.-Sax.  mid  uttnan 
means,  with  permission.  Some  of  the  words 
are  very  vigorous,  as  astrout  (stretched  out), 
astogged  (feet  stuck  fast  in  clay),  caddie  (con- 
fusion), ballyrag  (to  abuse — A.-Sax.  balew, 
evil,  fireman,  to  accuse),  dum  (to  handle  clum- 
sily), contraption  (a  contrivance),  tilty  (irrita- 
ble), bliome-off  (to  shove  one’s  blame  on  to 
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another).  Sometimes  the  words  have  poetic 
sweetness,  as  bloobns  (blossoms),  broody  (want- 
ing to  sit — spoken  of  a hen ),  flush  (fledged), 
Nivei^s-tide  (a  thing  may,  it  is  said,  happen  at 
Never’s-tide,  i.  e.,  not  at  all),  suent  (smooth, 
even),  xcag-wanton  (quaking-grass). 

The  Dorset  laborer  has  his  44  dewbit” — the 
first  meal  of  the  morning,  not  so  substantial 
as  breakfast.  It  used  to  be  said  that  in 
harvest -time  the  workmen  needed  seven 
meals  per  day : dewbit,  breakfast,  nuncheon, 
cruncheon,  nammit,  crammit,  and  supper. 

Mr.  Barnes  quotes  the  word  drashel,  for 
which  the  nearest  English  equivalent  iB  flail, 
as  an  instance  of  the  superior  fullness  of  the 
rustic  dialect.  The  drashel  (A.-Sax.  perscel) 
consists  of  two  staves,  the  handstaff  and  the 
vlail  (flail  or  flegel,  flying  staff,  from  the  A.- 
Sax.  fleogan,  to  fly),  connected  together  by  a 
free  socket  called  a runnen  kiaple  ( capel , from 
A.-Sax.  ceafe , a beak).  So  that  the  flail  is  but 
one  part  of  the  thing  for  which  the  English 
has  no  name  at  all. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  words  are  almost 
purely  Latin,  e . g.}  to  ooll , to  fondle  around 
the  neck  (Lat.  oollum , neck) ; Unman , a man 
in  the  flax  trade  (Lat.  linum , flax);  and  a 
painter  is  by  the  poorest  called  a Umner. 
We  also  sometimes  find  French,  as  quins  (Fr. 
coin),  the  corner  of  a wall ; but  this  is  rare, 
the  Dorset  and  Devonshire  dialects  being 
in  this  respect  notably  distinguishable  from 
Welsh,  in  which  fenestre  (window),  pont 
(bridge),  and  many  other  French  words  are 
found. 

Some  of  the  Dorset  words  by  their  prim- 
itiveness suggest  important  explanations. 
Blindman’s-buff  is  called  in  Dorset  blind- 
buck-o’-Deavy — the  blind  buck  of  David — 
which  Vernon  has  shown  accords  with  the 
names  for  the  same  thing  in  other  languages, 
indicating  that  it  is  not  a person  but  an  an- 
imal which  is  called,  blind : thus,  S w. 44  blind- 
bock,”  Portug.  44  cabra  ciega,”  Ital.  44  gatta 
orba”  (blind  cat),  Ger.  “blinde  Kuh,”  the 
Dutch  alone  having  44  blinde  mannetje.”  In 
Dorset,  too,  the  walnut  is  called  Welshnut. 
Wal  and  Welsh  both  mean  foreigners,  and  as 
Welsh  meant  a foreign  people,  wallnuss  meant 
a nut  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  never  saw  un- 
til they  came  to  this  country.  So  walrus 
means  a strange  horse.  Now  the  root  of 
this  wal  in  walnut,  etc.,  is  dXXoc,  alius,  alien ; 
and  it  is  the  essence  of  Welsh — a name  given 
by  Germans  to  Italians,  and  (contemptuous- 
ly) by  Alsacians  to  the  French,  though  their 
own  name,  Elsass  (else  or  other),  is  the 
same  thing — Wallachia,  Walloon,  and  per- 
haps Gaul.  The  Scottish  Highlanders  call 
the  Lowlanders  Gall . I may  mention  here 
that  the  Portlanders  have  a word  for  a man 
who  does  not  belong  to  their  island,  but  to 
the  main-land,  which,  I think,  will  puzzle 
the  etymologists  for  some  time.  They  call 
such  a man  a Kimberlin ! Others  of  the 
Dorset  words  are  painfully  significant ; thus, 


they  often  call  a cheese  a 44  choke-dog.”  The 
meaning  of  this  will  be  apparent  when  I re- 
mark that  it  is  a frequent  libel  in  the  ad- 
jacent  counties  that  the  chief  use  of  a Dor- 
set cheese  is  to  keep  the  gates  open.  A word 
that  seemed  to  me  requiring  explanation  is 
reremouse,  for  a bat,  which,  though  Shaka- 
pearean,  is  probably  unique  iu  modern  use 
with  Dorset.  Mr.  Barnes  derives  it  from  A.- 
Sax.  hrSremus  ; but  as  A.-Sax.  hrtire  means  un- 
derdone, we  come  to  44  an  underdone  mouse !” 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  root  of  the  word 
has  some  connection  with  Ger.  heren,  witch, 
and  that  the  bat  was  supposed  to  have  some 
evil  relationship  of  that  kind  f 

Mr.  Lowell  (Biglow  Papers,  second  series) 
has  ascribed  a French  origin  to  the  New 
England  word  chore,  which,  as  met  wijth  in 
his  and  Emerson’s  pages,  puzzles  London 
readers  (though  they  have  it  in  char-wom- 
an); it  is  in  ordinary  use  in  Dorset  ( choor ) 
and  Devon  (ckure).  44  Chore,”  says  Mr.  Low- 
ell, 44  is  Jonson’s  word,  and  I am  inclined  to 
prefer  it  to  chare  and  char,  because  I think 
that  I see  a more  natural  origin  for  it  in  the 
French  jour  (whence  it  might  come  to  mean 
a day’s  work,  and  thence  a job)  than  any 
where  else.”  When  I first  read  this  I re- 
membered the  Frenchman’s  saying,  when 
told  that^owr  was  derived  from  dies — 44  C’est 
diablement  chang6  en  route.”  But  I soon 
after  found  that  there  is  one  word  in  which 
the  ch  of  char  has  turned  into,;,  namely  ajar. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lowell  has  certainly  look- 
ed for  the  origin  of  chore  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. It  is  from  A.-Sax.  cor,  cier,  or  cyr,  a 
turn,  occasion.  Cyrran  means  to  turn,  and 
from  it  the  churn  gets  its  name.  In  some 
parts  of  the  north  of  England  one  hears  44  to 
chare”  used  as  synonymous  with  to  stop  and 
turn  round.  In  earlier  times  it  seems  to 
have  referred  more  to  the  occasion,  or  time, 
than  to  the  job  done.  Thus  in  Alfred’s  Boe- 
thius (35, 2)  we  have  “JEt  otium  cerrie ” — at 
another  turn,  or  time ; and  in  Orosius  (6, 5), 
“ He  het  set  suman  cyrre  onbsemen  Rome 
by  rig” — he  commanded  on  some  occasion 
to  burn  the  city  of  Rome.  This  idea  of  a 
turn  is  preserved  in  the  form  in  which  we 
find  the  word  used  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
namely,  chair , to  indicate  any  by-way  which 
turns  from  the  main  street — the  same  being 
called  wynd  iu  Edinburgh,  and  turning  in  Lon- 
don. Lord  Chaucellor  Eldon  once  amused 
his  court  by  saying  that  he  had  been  born  in 
the  foot  of  a chair.  And  it  is  related  in 
Vint’s  history  of  Newcastle  that  in  one  of 
their  assizes,  a witness  having  said  that  he 
saw  three  men  come  out  of  a chair  foot,  the 
judge  declared  the  witness  mad,  and  warned 
the  jury  to  pay  no  attention  to  his  evidence. 
The  foreman,  however,  told  the  judge  that 
they  understood  the  witness  very  well,  and 
that  he  was  speaking  the  truth.  From  this 
history  of  a word  which  seems  destined  to 
be  generally  adopted  only  in  America,  it  will 
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be  seen  that  the  essence  of  it  is  a turn,  and 
that  chore  really  means  a job  that  comes 
round  once  a week,  or  otherwise.  u Allow,” 
as  used  iu  the  Southern  States,  iu  the  sense 
of  to  affirm,  and  traced  by  Mr.  Low’ell  to  the 
Old  French  allouer , prevails  in  Dorset,  where 
a man  says  u I ’low/’  as  the  Yankee  says  u I 
guess/’  **  To  cotton  to,”  Mr.  Lowell  thinks 
is  an  Americanism.  A visit  to  the  rural 
districts  of  either  the  north  or  south  of  En- 
gland will  enable  him  to  hear  it  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  hold  on  to  another.  It  may  be, 
as  he  supposes,  from  A.-Sax.  coead  (clay),  or 
Icelandic  kdd  (glue),  but  it  moans  here  to 
cling  to,  a*  in  America,  and  is  related  to 
cot,  cotter,  and  caught.  The  Americana  are 
original,  as  Mr.  Lowell  thinks,  in  using  “ to 
flax4*  in  the  sense  of  to  heat  : the  nearest 
thing  I have  been  able  to  find  to  it  is  in 
the  Dorset  uto  hick,”  i.  e.T  to  whip  lightly. 
Both  of  them  probably  meant  at  first  to  flog } 
or  whip  with  the  filing  lash.  Mr.  Lowell's 
affiueuee  in  old  French  has  led  him  to  over- 
look the  origin  of  the  American  verb  u to 
mull”  (to  stir  or  bustle),  in  deriving  it  from 
metier.  The  word  exists  iu  many  forms  in 
England : in  the  London  Pall  Mall,  in  moil, 
in  the  Dorset  micile,  and  the  Devon  mull , 
where  it  has  the  exact  meaning  (to  pull  or 
tumble  about)  as  in  the  sentence  of  Judd’s 
Margaret — u There  lias  been  a pretty  consid- 
erable inullin  going  on  among  the  doctors” — 
where,  as  Mr.  Lb  well  says,  it  can  not  mean 
“to  soften,  to  dispirit,”  as  Mr.  Bartlett  sup- 
poses. Moil,  mule,  mill,  all  are  its  kindred, 
and  they  come  from  the  German  mtihL  Of 
the  Americanisms  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lowell, 
I note  these : Cat-nlick  (a  small  stick) ; in 
Dorset  c at  is  the  name  for  a small  stick.  Fish 
flaks*  (for  drying  fish);  the  word  flaik  is 
used  by  fish- women  iu  Newcastle  for  a por- 
tion of  their  stall:  “Aw’ve  had  a flaik  in 
this  market  tbur  sixty  year”  ( Old  Dolly 
S'mptm).  Keeler -tub  is  used  in  various  re- 
gions under  the  name  keeling  (Sax.  ceol,  a 
ship).  But  these  two  words  last  named  are 
foam!  only  in  the  north  of  England,  I be- 
lieve. 

Winterboumo  Came  is  but  a mile  or  two 
from  Dorchester,  to  which  city  Mr.  Barnes 
walked  with  me.  He  mentioned  one  or  two 
Americans  who  had  visited  the  neighbor- 
hood iu  order  to  discover  connections  be- 
tween Dorchester  in  America  and  its  u moth- 
er town”  here.  But  few  facta  concerning 
the  Dorchester  adventurers,  who,  under  the 
Rev.  John  White,  so  speedily  followed  the 
Plymouth  pilgrims,  can  have  escaped  the 
keen  eye  of  Dr.  Palfrey.  Mr.  Barnes  called 
my  attention  to  the  occasional  recurrence 
of  the  name  of  Cbanning  in  the  earlier  an- 
aate  of  the  town,  remarking  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  famous  preacher  went  from  Dor- 
chester. One  of  the  records  concerning  the 
Chauiiings  was  of  a very  unhappy  charac- 
ter. It  was  that  iu  the  great  Roman  am- 


phitheatre, the  moat  important  of  the  town’s 
'antiquities,  a crowd  of  10,000  people  gath- 
ered iu  1705  to  witness  the  execution  of 
Mary  Cbanning,  who  was  strangled  and 
burned  for  poisoning  her  husband. 

Dorchester,  as  also  Dorsetshire,  takes  its 
first  element  from  the  British  Dwr,  water, 
whose  resemblance  to  the  Greek  v$vp  is  at 
least  notable.  Chester  is  <m#ter,  the  A. -Sax, 
form  of  the  Roman  ea*tra7  a camp.  Its  an- 
cient inhabitants  were  the  Durotriges,  or 
water-side  people,  who  have  been  identified 
with  the  Belgic  clan  Moriui  (a  name  which 
also  means  by  the  sea — At  Mb'),  The  town 
has  more  Roman  remains  than  any  other  in 
England,  and  a great  many  British  remains 
also,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  latter  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Barnes’s  residence.  On 
one  occasion  a skeleton  was  found  with  a 
coin  of  Constantine  in  the  mouth — an  obolus, 
no  doubt,  to  pay  Charon  for  ferriage  across 
the  Styx.  An  image  was  found  at  a depth 
of  five  feet  in  1747*  and  is  now  in  the  Dor- 
chester Museum.  It  is  about  four  and  a 
half  inches  loug,  and  appears  to  be  a statue 
of  Mercurian  Mercator,  who  is  represented 
with  wings  on  his  head,  and  a bag  in  his 
right  baud.  Iu  1842  Galignani  stated  that 
workmen  who  were  digging  the  foundations 
of  some  new  buildings  in  the  Place  dea  Ca- 
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natural  environment  must  not  delay  their 
jouniey  too  long,  for  ttosulim-whfatTe  i*  a 
very  Joshup'a  horn  abemt  thom>  Aud  ala*! 
Urn  iK^)>io  around  fljioienfc  topinto*  imve,  1 
foto/ioo  much  of that 

which  ImwvJ*  t totpt  i*\  nndermnd  that 
i t iji  as:  for , nations  as  for  i ml  l* Hu  He 

that  the  symbols  of  amtitniitf  *lud)  to  ;pru~ 
sfcfftl  tto  eptob*  be  u'  Jinked  «tofc  m 

ii  mI  *4  *Tn  trfit  "a  'tifafur  y>ir 


fimorrB  the  saint  was  mocked  by  the 
DtHidiester  folk,  and  Mien 

■' d Ho  Give  inKiia i werat, 

Auti  came  to  a bill 
Thtrt  was  tfrsat  and  talr.* 

There  Adat|n  stuck  bi«  statf  m the  ground* 
and  staid,  with  bus  clerks*  under  a liiir*  eo- 
gaged  in  prayer.;  and  w*tou  be  took  ap  bin 
K.& 

^TW^ater  leapt  ttier^adtor: 

The Ifth5***  weU-atmm 
f bjfct ' njimctl*  op  earth/* 

Ail  of  Khkh  roUte*  to  Corn*  —>*f  gb t xo  il  ca 
from  norebeslov*— VrliicU  h»9  hill,  totoy,  umi 
fonatiwn.  But  Oerpe  ho&  inOre—^be  of  the 
Krrajigesi  things  in  ito  world,  called  tin* 
*>  m*:  Giant,  Looking  tto  country 

for  tmlca,  tkem  vras  I#/.- me  a 

gigantic  human  figana  bukiiiag  iti  its  hand 
a club*  It-  <ias  white  a«  *&>*>.  ..No  tote  can 
do  more  than  vpecblia^  of 

this  form,  which  is  170  foot  long,  >ibd  i#  made 
by  cnuVttg  through  the  turf  fir  Jtocliulfc* 
Madawo  D’Axblay  wrote  to 

V7^> : > Tho  city  bad  so  antique  an  air,  1 
loiig^d  to  invest  iggte  it*  old  to, tiding*.  The 
boutos  tod  ibe  iuo^t  ancient  Hjif/earance  of 
toy  l tot  are  inhabited  that  Ihav*  happened 
tu  **?;  ami  inhabited  they  were  indeed! 
Every  yruuii‘rvTr*ja»li  was  removed  for  face 
atore  .face  ti>  out,  pbd  every  tod  bal- 
cony tod  all  the  leads  erf  the  boiwa  turned 
into  toot  to  for  fairs,  Tbero.^in^i  ftooilito 
of  tea  or  t wul ve  { eldldt  on)  i«  eatery  touae, 
'and-  the  old  wop ieoi  that- 

ttoy  gavo  ihn  %hobi  saetfB  ito  nir  ofk  rural 
masqa^rade/-  (She  wto  seeing  it  with  fha 
king  and  quoeti.)  Madame  D*AxW*y  also 
^f»etdr.rf  of  the  f OOiriic,  irregular*  m did 
betofc*.**  f p«o»vd  y dry  Utolfly  thrtmgh  Dor- 
elie^tcy,  tot  it  aeeifled  try  me  more  like  a 
»?elMo-<io  Jfew  Eogktnd  tw  than 
wiy  I bad  ever  seep  on; the  south  doaet  of 
thU  c vumtry.  Neveitb*?tosf  it  ■*: su*  u bright, 
plea^iLt  dry  under  *he  clw  sky  of  chat 
day*  and  «>m>  oodid  well  toll eVty  the  truditb>B 
«f  tbij  pto^  ^^fM  Arhuihtot  gaVoae  bis 
t?-a^>w  for' 

m&n  twnW  ••'unft.hdyTi  ve  dd^  die  I tore.*!  : 
Tto  i^lw^ntigjie  c torai*refiSttc^  of 


etouo.  Lh  ( tlm  pirates  be  the  hard,  imphenc 
itece58i t ien  df  To-day-^Trade,  8teaiux  toil  the 
re r-i  : let  the  silver  bell  be  the  Faith  which 
raised  tto  old  «iir Into  toiii hit  w hich  tM 

rough  Tmdaya  W iah  to  coin  or  utilize,  anil 
t to  gentle  tone*  still  heard  by  th«  fcititit&iua 
of  life  be  the  charm  of  antiquity. 


torot  of  tlHsiy  old  Engltoh ^ clife  -toy^  a. 
‘s'lrppg  febitotoy  tei ^ toto  mn^iinis. 

Thoto  who  wish  to  aee  any  <#f  them  ia  their 
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They  an'  all  in  the  lily  hod,  cuddled  close  together — 

Purples,  Yellow  Cap,  and  little  Baby  Bine: 

How  they  ever  got  there  you  most  ask  the  April  weather. 

The  morning  and  the  evening  winds,  the  sunshine  and  the  dew 

Why  they  should  go  visiting  the  tall  and  haughty  lilies 
Is  very  odd,  and  none  of  them  will  condescend  to  say: 

They  might  have  made  a call  upon  the  jolly  daffodillies ; 

They  might-  have  come  to  my  house  any  pleasant  day. 

They  don't  have  a good  time,  I think,  their  little  faces 
Look  so  very  solemn  underneath  each  velvet  hood: 

I wonder  don’t  they  feel  among  the  garden's  airs  .and  graces 
That  shy  Cousin  Violet  is  happier  in  the  wood  ? 

Ah,  my  pretty  pansies,  it’s  no  use  to  go  a-aeoking; 

There  isn't  any  good  time  waiting  any  where? 

I fancy  even  Violet  is  troubled — mildly  speaking — 

When  somebody  plucks  her,  finding  her  so  fair. 

There’s  nothing  left  for  you,  ray  pets,  bat  just  to  do  yonr  duty— 
Bloom,  and  make  the  world  sweet — that's  the  best  for  yon; 
There  isn't  much  that's  lovelier  than  your  bashful  Iwiiuty, 

My  Puqiles,  1135  Yellow  Cap,  my  little  Baby  Blue. 


- 1 Ir  J 
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M Y M O T II  Eft  AND  J. 

BY  TIIE  AETliOK  O.F  ’‘JOHJJ  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN 


Vn-ur  <*oe  i*  your  iarcuae,  my  i-ret)y  maid.'’ 

“ Thy  rinslenesw  of  goal  that  huhI*  w&  proud, 
Tbj'  purity  of  IiPAft  Viewed  fttoftt. 

Thy  truth  -I'  t*  bhi  ijod  f&v*1 


Perhaps ; for  I bKlii?re  many  another  girl 
Los  gons?  through  & similar  experience  ; has 
h»d  hvr  fate  settled  for  good  (*r  ill  before 
she  wiis  out  of  h*r  teems  hue  gone  through 
the  same  bard  ajoa^  wiib  no* 

body  to  ariviv?  or  i4omf<>rt  bctvaod  a cluster 
of  extraneous  folk  standing  by,  looking.  on 
and  disc  lining  her,  in  the  cold.  wise— I 
mean  worldly lit  which  elder 
people  do  distill  tlue  young,  as  if  they  them- 
selves  find  feegotteii  fbeir  own  youth,  or 
possibly  bad  hatf  hny*  It  4s.  cliffetept 
with  me.;  f was  young  ami 

tartliah.  I know  i t ; yet  tan  tioir  mh&in&LX 
r*£it$  tmd  it  nmy  help  me  ta  fey  a todp  tr, 
mine  Other  pmnr  gM^  wbO  haa  no  myihpt  ;ta 
tfpettk  ..t6t  or  if  fclifc  has  ^er 
id  her  if  she  ebiiUi,  or  could  not  if  she  would* 
ki  nee,  ate  ( ail  these  c/vscs  do  sometimes, 
happen.  Ftar  such  a one  X will  write  my 
story;  • ' ^ ‘ V,  •'  Vv-  .y: 

My  name  was  Elm  a Pif^tay,  ftMndeed* « r 
is  AtflL  f *ud'  f was  just  seventeenv  an  tally 
child*  whose  life  would  have  becQ  perfectly 
sol  i tary  except  fey  jher  mother. 

My  mother  m&  i.  &cwwte  them  Mich 
frieiids  a*  my  eriotto  and  1?  te&l  *Kjtt4f 
friends,  in  to  being  mdtte  and 

daughter.  li;.wi|Mi.'.8«>  ;€picife: eimUe,  my 
father  bar  tag  dkd  & uioath  after  T was 
horn,  1 never  had  a nnr»o-inaid  *.  she  was 
too  poor  to  give  m»vwae*  e ven  had  she  wisli- 
od ; hut  l think  she  did  not  wish.  I was 
all  she  had,  and  she  ' pjtefdfted  keeping:  me 
wholly  to  herself  jteid**,  in  those  days 
mothers  took care  of  ttetr  children  rather 
more  than  they  think  H necessary  to  dry 
; now.  It  \rm  not  her 

duties  to  society  compelled  a lady  to  jwign 
to  & staff  iff  Inferior  women  that  cither  duty 

to  hrjng:  hp  for  God  raid  man  those  pits 
dems  lit  tip  hnman  souls  and  bodies  with 
yvbujb  Hottvbn  had  tatraafcd  her.  Tho  wothl 
-still  held  the  old-fashioned  opinion  that  to 
tie  u mother,  $o.  the.  ladrgeat  «ewsek  w as  a.f 
once  the  highest  homu'  and  the  cluefeHt  ubc- 
ful  nesa  to  whieh  kny  cnnld  a»p?m 

8o  jny  inother,  both  by  ehoi(^  and  lieco^ 

sity,  wqs  my  <#&%  mtmx  jmy  «ole  pl^yfelJow. 
J'Vmr  monung  till  night  «wd  fmm  night  till 
mo  mi  ng  wo  were  tievcrapnrt.  It  vm**  of 
^j«jiuts%  pw  e5be|d&imt  eondifion  of  things  ; 
but  so  It  w»e?  and  I bute  Server  ceased  to  be 


“ Scyenty  rtgo,  my  darling;  sevexUy  yW  ago.r" 

SO  rawTWMfita  'T«»iiyw>nta  - w-  Omtiitfm.othietf !* 
te  Wr  i4litttte  Aijni^’'  tetlfng,  Without 
pain,  the  painful  incidents  of  a long- past, 
youth...  . ' 'V  y/  . 

';  I have  an  UttlG  Annfe^ahd  il  }s  not  k?  trite 
mvm ty  ymie  ^incc  1 was  >.  ^n  ri  y hnt  still  I 
can  nndeiAfAfnti  how  the  old  woman  talked 
bfthtf  fprlhwi,  fund  sveti* 
in  a sum  bf  way. 

ting  lately*  after  a long  lapse  of . 
,$M*v  a iducy  w here  1 once  ^pent  sli  bmptlis 

—tee  f>t.\  mouths  which  weru  the  tturuing- 
pnmt.  tii  wy  whole  life— I me  my  rmn  ohl 
:**if  w vividly  and  with  shcb  n yurinn^  in- 
tenets  n&r, ,«'  pit 5%  as  t f it  somebody 

vls^t  shat  I half  incline  )ta  tell  the  whole 
fttofy  : « att^ry  At«  simple,  at*  natural,  m?  rike- 
ty  tt?  h^ve  happeued;  hi  one  furm  or  another, 
many  a girl,  and  withal  so  Irmg  ended* 
it  can  do  arty  harm,  and  may  do 

wmieljaily  sorog  tifrie  g^xl. 

hwr  Sinm  FtcttrciyI  Looking  back  ftt 
hCiVshc  si>vros  to  i>e — not  me  at  all,  but,  "a 
iS  k ft  book.^  If  I Areh  to  put  her  mta 
^ Wk,  would  she  help  other  girls  a little  f 
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thankful  I ft  the  fact,  and  for  its  result,  that 
through  all  my  babyhood  and  childhood  I 
learned  absolutely  nothing  but  what  I learn- 
ed from  her.  Afterward  other  people  taught 
me ; for  though  a well-read,  she  was  not  ex- 
actly an  accomplished  woman  ; but  that  was 
mere  outside  learning.  My  true  education, 
the  leading  and  guiding  of  soul  and  heart, 
was  never  in  any  hands  but  my  mother's.  I 
In  the  course  of  years  she  ceased  to  be  my 
governess,  but  she  never  ceased  all  her  days 
to  be,  as  the  Bible  says,  “ my  companion,  my 
guide,  my  most  familiar  friend.” 

Yes,  familiar,  though  she  was  thirty  when 
I was  born.  But  this  gulf  of  time  did  not ! 
seem  to  affect  us.  Either  she  slipped  gently 
down  to  my  level,  or  I stepped  up  to  here ; I 
knew  not  how  it  was  done,  but  done  it  was, 
the  gulf  being  bridged  over  without  any  con- 
scious effort  on  her  side  or  mine.  And  the 
trust  between  us  was  equal  to  the  sympathy. 
I hear  girls  nowadays  say,  “Oh,  don’t  tell 
mamma ; she  wouldn’t  understand.”  Why, 
my  mother  understood  every  thing,  and  I al- 
ways told  her  every  thing ! As  soon  as  I 
could  speak  it  was,  “ Look,  mammy,  look !” 
at  every  new  felicity;  and  as  for  sorrow, 
from  the  day  when  I broke  my  doll  till  I 
broke — something  else : only  I did  not  quite 
break  it — my  first  cry  was,  “Mother — I want 
my  mother!”  Day  and  night  my  only  shel- 
ter was  in  her  bosom.  I remember,  and  can 
feel  still,  though  I am  an  old  woman,  the  in- 
finite healing  of  her  kiss  for  all  anguish, 
great  and  small. 

My  mother  was  quite  alone  in  the  world, 
being,  as  I said,  widowed  directly  after  my 
birth.  My  father  was  an  Indian  officer. 
From  his  miniature,  he  must  have  been 
much  handsomer,  and  I knew  he  was  a year 
or  two  younger,  than  herself.  The  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  their  marriage  I never  learn- 
ed. It  came  probably  from  what  I have 
heard  called  “ the  force  of  propinquity,”  for 
they  must  have  been  very  unlike  in  every 
way.  But  they  were  thrown  together,  he 
having  lodged  at  the  house  of  her  parents — 
he  had  quarreled  with  his  own — during  a 
long  and  dangerous  illness.  “ He  could  not 
do  without  me — so  he  married  me,”  she  once 
said,  with  a rather  sad  smile ; and  this  was 
the  only  explanation  she  ever  gave,  even  to 
me,  her  daughter,  of  her  courtship  and  mar- 
riage. 

In  a year  death  ended  the  union,  and  she 
was  alone  again — more  alone  than  before : 
for  her  parents  had  died  also,  and  died  bank- 
rupt. The  few  luxuries  she  had  ever  enjoy- 
ed passed  away;  she  had  nothing  to  live 
upon  but  the  two  small  pensions,  hers  and 
mine,  as  a soldier’s  widow  and  orphan ; and 
she  had  not  a creature  in  the  world  belong- 
ing to  her  except  me. 

This  was  all  I knew  of  her  and  myself 
during  my  childhood  and  early  girlhood. 
She  never  talked  to  me  about  the  past ; and 


the  present  was  all-sufficient,  of  course,  to  a 
child.  Consequently  she  learned  to  make  it 
sufficient  to  hereelf.  And  this,  I have  Bince 
thought,  constituted  the  great  blessing  I un- 
consciously was  to  her.  In  all  her  cares 
and  afflictions  she  “ set  me  in  the  midst,”  as 
Christ  once  set  a little  child ; and  in  my  in- 
nocent ignorance,  my  implicit  trust,  my  glo- 
rious forgetfulness  of  yesterday  and  indiffer- 
ence to  to-morrow,  I became  to  her  truly 
“ of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  As  she  told 
me  long  afterward,  I comforted  her  more 
than  she  could  have  been  comforted  by  any 
other  living  soul. 

So  we  were  perfectly  happy  together,  my 
mother  and  I.  We  lived  in  a world  of  our 
own — a wonderful  world,  full  of  love,  con- 
tent, and  enjoyment.  That  we  were  poor 
did  not  affect  us  in  the  least — poverty  nev- 
er does  much  affect  a child,  unless  prema- 
turely tainted  by  being  brought  up  among 
worldly-minded  elders.  For  instance,  I have 
heard  grown-up  people  recall  the  misery 
they  once  suffered  from  going  to  school  less 
well  dressed  than  their  school-mates ; but  I 
oan  not  remember  such  distresses  ever  trou- 
bling me.  I was  no  more  afflicted  to  see 
other  girls  in  sashes  while  I had  none  than 
my  mother  was  grieved  by  the  fact  that  her 
gowns  were  of  print  or  muslin  when  her 
friends  wore  silk  and  satin.  I saw  she  al- 
ways dressed  herself,  as  she  dressed  me,  neat- 
ly, comfortably,  as  prettily  and  as  much  in 
the  fashion  as  she  could  afford,  and  there 
the  matter  ended.  What  we  could  not  af- 
ford we  neither  craved  for  nor  mourned  over. 

As  I grew  toward  womanhood  the  great 
contest  between  us  was  who  should  have 
the  best  clothes : I wished  it  to  be  the  moth- 
er, she  would  rather  it  had  been  the  daugh- 
ter. Many  a fond  battle  we  had  upon  this 
point  every  time  there  were  new  clothes  to 
be  bought.  I could  not  bear  to  see  her  go 
on  wearing  a shabby  bonnet  and  give  me  a 
new  one,  or  turn  and  turn  her  gowns  to  the 
last  limits  of  respectability  because  I grew 
out  of  my  frocks  so  fast  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  keep  me  well  dressed,  suitably 
dressed,  which,  it  was  easy  to  find  out,  she 
was  most  anxious  to  do. 

For  I was  her  only  child;  and, let  me  con- 
fess the  fact,  so  familiar  that  I soon  ceased 
to  think  it  of  importance,  and,  indeed,  have 
forgotten  when  I first  discovered  it — I was 
an  exceedingly  pretty  child.  Not  like  her- 
self at  all,  but  the  very  image  of  my  father. 
Consequently  as  I grew  up  I became  not 
merely  pretty,  but  handsome ; beautiful,  in 
short — at  fifteen  I believe  I was  downright 
beautiful — so  that  there  could  be  no  two 
opinions  about  me. 

Looking  in  my  glass  now,  I take  a pathetic 
pleasure  in  recalling  this,  and  my  dear  moth- 
er’s pride  and  delight  in  the  same,  which  she 
now  and  then  attempted  to  hide,  though  she 
never  tried  to  deny  or  conceal  the  obvious 
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fact  of  my  beauty — first,  because  it  would 
have  been  impossible ; secondly,  because  she 
would  have  thought  it  foolish  and  wrong. 
She  held  beauty  to  be  a gift  of  God,  and,  as 
such,  to  be  neither  ignored  nor  despised,  but 
received  thankfully,  gladly — a real  blessing, 
if  regarded  and  accepted  as  such  in  all  sim- 
plicity and  humility. 

“Mammy  dear,”  I remember  once  saying, 
as  I ran  iuto  her  arms,  “ am  I not  a very 
pretty  little  girl  1 Every  body  says  so." 

u Yes,  my  darling,  you  are  a very  pretty 
little  girl,  and  mammy  is  glad  of  it ; but  she 
is  most  glad  because  you  are  good.  Pretty 
little  girls  ought  always  to  be  exceedingly 
good.” 

This  lesson  she  impressed  upon  me  so 
strongly  that  I came  to  think  even  beauty  a 
secondary  thing,  and  many  a comical  story 
was  preserved  of  my  answers  to  my  flatter- 
ers— children  find  only  too  many — “ Yes,  of 
oourse  I’m  a pretty  little  girl,  but  I’m  a good 
girl  too.”  “Mammy  says  pretty  girls  are 
plenty,  and  good  girls  scarce ; I mean  to  be 
a good  girl,”  etc.,  etc.  Simple,  silly  speeches, 
no  doubt,  but  they  serve  to  show  that  I was 
not  vain  in  any  contemptible  way.  In  truth, 

I was  so  accustomed  to  be  praised,  to  look 
in  the  glass,  and  see  there  a face  which  could 
not  fail  to  give  myself  as  much  pleasure  as 
it  did  to  my  friends,  that  I believe  I accept- 
ed my  beauty  as  calmly  as  people  accept 
most  things  which  they  are  born  to — a title, 
an  estate,  or  any  other  accidental  appendage 
of  fortune.  I rejoiced  in  it,  much  as  the 
lilies  and  roses  do,  without  any  ridiculous 
pride. 

My  mother  rejoioed  too — in  my  eyes,  whioh 
somebody  told  her  were  like  a gazelle’s ; in 
my  hair,  purple-black  and  very  long,  which 
she  always  dressed  herself  with  her  own 
hands  till  I was  a woman  grown;  in  my 
slender  willowy  figure — I was  tall,  like  my 
father,  and  at  thirteen  years  old  had  over- 
topped herself  entirely ; above  all,  in  a cer- 
tain well-bred  air,  which  I suppose  I always 
had,  for  I have  overheard  people  describe 
me  as  “ a most  lady-like  child.”  This  qual- 
ity might  have  been  hereditary,  but  I my- 
self attribute  it  to  my  never  having  had  any 
companionship  except  my  mother’s. 

I did  not  understand  then — I do  now — 
why  she  was  so  exceedingly  particular  over 
my  associates ; how  many  and  many  a little 
girl  whom  I wanted  to  play  with  I was  gen- 
tly withdrawn  from,  lest  I might  catch  the 
tone  of  that  half-and-half  “ genteel”  society 
which,  for  a widow  of  limited  income,  is  not 
easy  to  escape.  Not  until  I grew  up  a wom- 
an did  I fully  comprehend  how  difficult  it 
must  have  been  for  her  to  make  me  grow  up 
really  a lady,  unharmed  by  the  coarse  influ- 
ences of  poverty,  not  always  refined  poverty, 
which  necessarily  surrounded  us  on  every 
side.  8he  could  not  have  done  it,  even 
though  we  lived  as  quietly  as  possible,  first  l 


in  London  lodgings,  where  my  father  had 
died,  and  then  in  a school,  where,  in  return 
for  my  instruction,  she  took  charge  of  the 
whole  seamstress  work  of  the  establishment 
—she  could  not  possibly  have  done  it,  I say, 
had  she  not  kept  me  continually  by  her 
side,  and  exposed  to  no  influence  except  her 
own. 

And  she  was  a lady.  Ay,  even  though  she 
was  a tradesman’s  daughter.  But  the  fact 
that  my  grandfather,  a builder,  had  been  a 
self-made  man,  only  enough  educated  to  de- 
sire to  educate  his  child,  did  not  affect  me 
in  the  least.  My  mother’s  relations,  the 
Dedmans,  and  my  father’s,  the  Picardys, 
were  to  me  equally  mythical.  I knew  noth- 
ing about  them,  and  cared  less. 

She  seldom  spoke  of  either  the  persons  or 
the  incidents  of  her  early  life.  She  seemed 
to  have  been  drifted  out  into  the  world,  as 
Danae  was  drifted  out  to  sea,  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms,  utterly  uncertain  on  what  shore 
she  would  be  thrown,  or  if  she  would  ever 
touch  land  at  all.  But,  like  Danae  and  Per- 
seus, we  were  oast  upon  a friendly  shore. 
Wherever  we  went,  I remember,  every  body 
was  kind  to  us.  Perhaps  it  was  the  deep 
instiuct  of  human  nature,  that  inclines  peo- 
ple always  to  be  kind  to  the  widow  and  or- 
phan ; but  most  probably  it  was  my  moth- 
er’s own  sweet  nature,  and  her  remarkable 
mixture  of  gentleness  and  self-dependence, 
which  made  all  whom  she  met  ready  to  help 
her,  because  they  saw  she  was  willing,  to  the 
utmost  of  her  capabilities,  to  help  herself 

I dare  say  she  had  her  chances  of  marrying 
again,  but  of  such  a possibility  shei  never 
dreamed.  So  we  were  just  “ my  mother  and 
I,”  a pair  so  completely  one,  and  so  content 
in  each  other,  that  beyond  general  kindliness 
we  never  cared  much  for  any  body  outside. 
We  had  no  visible  relations,  and  not  very 
many  friends — intimate  friends,  I mean,  ei- 
ther young  or  old,  who  would  stand  in  my 
place  toward  her,  or  in  hers  toward  me.  It 
never  struck  me  to  put  any  playfellow  in 
opposition  to  my  mother ; and  she  often  said 
that  ever  since  I was  bora  she  liked  my 
company  better  than  that  of  any  grown-up 
person. 

So  we  wandered  about  the  world  togeth- 
er, changing  our  mode  of  life  or  plaee  of  res- 
idence as  she  deemed  best  both  for  my 
health,  which  was  rather  delicate,  and  for 
my  education.  It  was  always  me,  always 
for  my  advantage ; of  herself  and  her  own 
pleasure  I do  not  believe  she  ever  thought 
at  all.  And  therefore  her  sorrows,  whatever 
they  were,  brought  no  bitterness  with  them. 
She  endured  them  till  they  passed  by,  and 
then  she  rose  out  of  them  to  renewed  life. 
She  was  to  the  end  of  her  days  the  happiest- 
natured  woman  I ever  knew,  and  the  most 
cheerful  of  countenance. 

Describe  her  personally  I will  not — I can 
i not ! Who  ever  could  paint  a mother’s  face  ? 
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It  seems,  or  ought  to  seem,  unlike  every  oth- 
er face  in  the  wide  world.  We  have  been 
familiar  with  it  all  onr  lives — from  onr  cra- 
dle we  have  drank  it  in,  so  to  speak,  like 
mother’s  milk,  and  looked  np  to  it  as  we 
looked  up  to  the  sky,  long  before  we  under- 
stood what  was  beyond  it — only  feeling  its 
beauty  and  soothing  power.  My  mother’s 
face  was  like  heaven  to  me,  from  the  time 
when  I lay  in  her  lap,  and  sucked  my  thumb, 
with  my  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  hers,  while 
she  told  me  “ a ’tory,”  until  the  day  when  I 
last  stood  and  gazed  down  upon  it,  with  its 
sweet  shut  mouth  and  sealed  eyes : gazed — 
myself  almost  an  old  woman — wondering 
that  it  had  suddenly  grown  so  young. 

But  many,  many  years,  thank  God  I before 
that  day — years  spent  in  peace  and  content, 
and  no  small  share  of  happiness,  since,  as  I 
have  said,  we  were  always  happy  merely  in 
being  together— occurred  that  strange  time, 
that  troubled  six  months,  to  which  I have 
referred,  and  which  even  now  makes  my 
heart  beat  with  a seusation  which  no  length 
of  time  or  change  of  fortunes  has  ever  dead- 
ened, nor  ever  will  deaden,  until  I cease  to 
live.  There  is  no  pain  in  it  now — not  an 
atom  of  pain!  no  regret,  no  remorse — but 
there  it  is,  an  unalienable  fact,  an  inefface- 
able impression.  And  it  all  happened  twen- 
ty, thirty — no,  I will  not  count  how  many 
years  ago.  I was  just  seventeen,  and  my 
mother  was  se ven-and -forty. 


CHAPTER  H. 

I had  “ finished  my  education,”  or  was 
supposed  to  have  done  so,  though  my  moth- 
er often  laughed,  and  said  nobody’s  educa- 
tion was  ever  “ finished.”  Still,  I had  had 
all  the  masters  that  she  could  afford  to  give 
me,  and  further  study  was  to  be  carried  on 
by  myself.  We  also  left  the  school  where 
we  had  resided  so  long,  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  and  came  to  live  in  the  country, 
“ all  alone  by  ourselves,”  as  we  said.  For  we 
two  together  was  the  same  as  being  alone, 
only  with  the  comfort  of  companionship. 

Onr  abode  was  a village  in  Somersetshire, 
whither  we  had  come  chiefly  by  chance. 
Like  Adam  and  Eve,  “ the  world  was  all  be- 
fore ns  where  to  choose,”  and  any  place 
seemed  pleasant  after  that  horrid  “ genteel 
neighborhood,”  neither  town  nor  country, 
with  the  advantages  of  neither  and  the  un- 
pleasantness of  both.  At  least  so  I thought 
in  my  hasty  angry  youth,  which  had  such 
quick  eyes  to  see  the  dark  shades  in  every 
picture.  But  my  mother  always  answered 
gently  that  there  might  have  been  much 
worse  places  than  Kilburn,  and  we  had  lived 
very  peacefully  there  for  five  years.  She 
always  saw  the  sunny  side  of  every  thing, 
rather  than  the  cloudy  one.  She  was  of  a 
far  more  contented  disposition  than  I. 


I Still  it  was  always  I who  started  new  and 
daring  ideas,  as  I had  done  in  this  case. 
When  we  decided  as  to  where  we  should 
make  onr  new  home,  I had  got  out  the  maps 
and  proposed  laughingly  tliAt  we  should 
toss  up  a half-penny,  and  select  the  place  on 
which  it  fell.  It  fell  flat  and  prone  on  the 
town  of  Bath ! 

“Bath! — how  odd!  were  you  not  bom 
there,  mother  f Of  course  we’ll  go  and  live 
at  Bath.” 

u Oh  no,  no!”  she  cried,  suddenly ; then 
checked  hereelf.  “ Well,  my  child,  if  you 
wish  it  particularly,  I see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  go.  There  is  nobody  to  go  to, 
certainly ; I never  had  many  relations,  and 
those  I had  are  long  dead  ; still,  Bath  is  pret- 
ty, oh,  so  pretty ! You  never  saw  any  place 
at  all  like  it,  Elma ;”  and  her  eyes  brighten- 
ed with  a tender  sort  of  memory  in  them. 

“ I should  be  delighted  to  see  it,  the  home 
where  you  lived  as  a child  and  a girl,  a 
grown-up  girl  like  me.  Also,  mother  dar- 
ling, was  it  not  at  Bath  that  you  met  my 
father,  and  were  married  f” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did  papa  like  Bath  as  much  as  you  T” 

“ Not  quite.  He  was  ill  there  for  many 
months,  you  know,  and  people  seldom  fancy 
the  place  where  they  are  long  ill.” 

“ But  he  fell  in  love  with  you  there,  and 
that  ought  to  have  made  him  like  it.” 

I had  just  begun  to  have  an  idea  that 
there  was  such  a thing  as  “ falling  in  love,” 
and  that  of  course  it  was  the  happiest  thing 
in  all  the  world. 

My  mother  was  silent — so  silent  that  I 
took  her  hand  caressingly, 
j “ I like  sometimes  to  talk  about  my  father. 

Was  he  not  very  handsome  ? — And  exceed- 
ingly like  me  I” 

“You  vain  little  monkey!”  smiled  my 
mother. 

And  then  I laughed  too  at  the  conceited 
speech  I had  unwittingly  made.  In  our 
harmless  fun  the  slight  shadow  which  had 
come  over  my  mother’s  face  passed  away, 
and  we  continued  our  consultation  — we 
never  did  any  thing  without  consulting  one 
another — but  made  no  more  references  to 
the  past.  I saw  she  did  not  wish  it. 

Nevertheless,  things  so  happened  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  we  went  from  London  to 
Bath  just  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  For  three 
days  we  wandered  abont.  the  city — the  beau- 
tiful lady-city,  of  which  my  mother  had  not 
said  one  word  too  much ; but  it  was  too  beau- 
tiful, too  expensive  for  our  small  finances. 
A little  dreary,  too,  despite  its  beauty.  We 
knew  no  one — not  a soul ! and  there  were 
so  many  grand  idle  people  walking  about 
that  the  place  felt  far  more  lonely  than  Lon- 
don, where  every  body  is  bnsy. 

Also — it  may  seem  a foolish,  conceited 
thing  to  confess,  and  yet  I must,  for  it  is 
true — these  idle  people  stared  at  us  so,  as  if 
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they  had  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  stare,  and  I 
resented  it  much.  My  mother  answered  my 
indignation  with  gentle  composure. 

“Idle  folk  will  always  stare,  my  child. 
Besides,  you  are  taller  and  more  remarkable- 
looking — well,  perhaps  prettier — than  most 
girls ; and  then  you  have  such  a very  little, 
insignificant  mother  to  walk  beside  you.” 

“Nonsense!”  I said;  for  I thought  her 
sweet  face  and  dainty  figure  the  pleasantest 
to  look  at  in  all  the  world. 

“ Come,  don’t  let  us  be  cross ; let  us  take 
the  stares  patiently,  and  fancy  ourselves  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria, 
who  have  to  endure  the  like  whenever  they 
go  out,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.” 

“ But  I am  not  one  of  the  royal  family.” 

“No,  my  child,”  said  my  mother,  half 
laughing,  half  sad ; “ but  Heaven  has  given 
you  almost  as  trying  a dignity.  My  poor 
Elma,  people  are  sure  to  stare  at  you  wher- 
ever you  go ; but  we  will  avoid  it  as  much 
as  we  can.  What  do  you  say  T Instead  of 
remaining  at  Bath,  which,  indeed,  we  should 
find  far  too  dear,  suppose  we  were  to  try 
and  find  some  pretty,  quiet  village  near  it — 
I rememl>er  several — and  settle  down  there, 
where  you  will  have  nobody  to  look  at  you 
but  the  cows  and  sheep — except  your  moth- 
er ! Will  she  suffice,  my  pet  T” 

“ Yes,  entirely.” 

And  I spoke  the  truth.  Odd  as  it  may 
seem,  my  mother  had  done  wisely  in  never 
denying  facts  as  they  were.  Her  fond,  can- 
did admiration  of  me  supplied  the  place  of 
any  other ; her  frank  admission  of  the  fact 
of  my  beauty — a simple  fact,  no  raore-*-ab- 
solutely  prevented  my  having  any  petty 
vanity  about  it.  Jnst  as  children  brought 
up  without  any  mysteries  make  none,  and 
those  to  whom  the  truth  is  always  spoken 
can  not  see  the  slightest  necessity  for  such 
a mean  trick  as  lying. 

Besides  this  rather  comical  reason  for  our 
taking  flight  from  Bath,  my  mother  had  an- 
other, which  she  did  not  then  tell  me.  She 
wished  to  live  in  the  country — in  the  health- 
iest place  she  could  find.  I had  been  study- 
ing hard,  I was  not  strong,  and  the  disease 
of  which  my  father  died — last  of  five  broth- 
ers— was  consumption.  My  mother  had  al- 
ways watched  me,  I told  her  sometimes,  “ as 
a cat  watches  a mouse but  it  was  not  till 
after-years  that  I found  out  the  reason. 

Still,  there  was  no  sign  of  my  father’s  hav- 
ing left  me,  with  his  own  strong  likeness, 
this  fatal  inheritance.  My  mother  had  given 
me  not  only  her  moral  but  her  physical  qual- 
ities— a sound  mind  in  a sound  body.  The 
wholesome  Dedman  blood,  the  blood  of  the 
people,  counteracted  all  that  might  have 
beeu  dangerous  on  my  father’s  side.  From 
that,  and  from  her  careful  up-bringing,  I 
have,  though  never  robust,  enjoyed  thor- 
oughly good  health.  No  troubles  have  been 
able  to  kill  me.  I have  lived — have  been 


obliged  to  live — through  them  all.  There 
have  been  times  when  I almost  regretted 
this — when  it  would  have  been  so  much  eas- 
ier to  slip  from  life,  and  shirk  all  its  duties ; 
when  one  fell  back  longingly  upon  the  hea- 
then proverb  that  “ those  whom  the  gods 
love  die  young.”  Not  the  Christian  God! 
To  Him  the  best  sacrifice  is  not  death,  but 
a long  useful,  active,  healthy  life — reaping 
unto  the  last  Christ’s  benediction — that  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  to 
minister  than  to  be  ministered  unto. 

The  nest  where  my  mother  and  I settled 
ourselves  we  found  on  our  very  first  day  of 
search.  It  was  in  a village  a few  miles  from 
Bath — a small,  old-fashioned  house  in  an 
old-fashioned  street,  which  sloped  down  in 
a steep  descent  to  our  door.  Indeed,  the 
whole  neighborhood  had  a curious  up-and- 
down-iness — very  charming  to  me,  who  had 
grown  sick  of  the  long  level  London  pave- 
ments and  suburban  roads. 

Equally  peculiar  and  attractive  was  the 
landlady,  true  Somersetshire,  blunt  in  words, 
and  kind  in  deeds,  who  insisted  on  our  ac- 
cepting from  her  a lunch  of  bread  and  cheese, 
but  declined  point-blank  to  accept  us  as  lodg- 
ers. She  always  had  a family  throughout 
the  summer,  she  said — an  excellent  family 
from  Bath — and  she  liked  to  be  alone  in  the 
winter,  and  until  they  came,  which  was  nev- 
er before  June. 

But  it  was  now  only  January,  and  I had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  quaint  old  house,  and 
its  quainter  furniture,  chiefly  of  oak,  certain- 
ly a century  old.  Also,  by  a lucky  chance, 
Mrs.  Golding  had  fallen  in  love  with  my 
mother. 

Not  with  me.  Oh  dear,  no ! She  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  indicate  how  little  she 
thought  of  me — considered  me  a mere  chit 
of  a girl,  most  objectionably  pretty. 

“ I don’t  care  to  have  good-looking  misses 
about  my  place.  They’re  always  such  a 
bother.  If  it  was  only  you,  ma’am” — and 
she  looked  admiringly  at  my  mother’s  calm 
face  and  smooth  gray  hairs — she  had  been 
gray  ever  since  I could  remember.  “ You’re 
a widow,  I see  ?”  glancing  at  the  modified 
form  of  widow’s  cap  which  she  always  wore. 

“ Yes,  I have  been  a widow  ever  since  that 
girl  of  mine  was  born.” 

“ And — not  overrich,  I suppose,  ma’am  ?” 

“No,”  returned  my  mother,  unoffended; 
for  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  feel  the  slight- 
est shame  or  annoyance  on  account  of  her 
poverty. 

“ Then  I think  I’ll  take  you.  You  won’t 
be  much  trouble.  Only  your  two  selves  f” 

“ Only  our  two  selves,”  said  my  mother, 
putting  her  arm  through  mine,  a good  deal 
amused,  but  longing,  like  me,  to  take  refuge 
in  this  quiet  house,  and  with  one  who 
seemed,  though  odd,  to  be  a good  and  kind- 
ly woman.  “ I think,  really,  you  had  better 
take  us.  You  must  be  rather  dull  all  alone.” 
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”No  doubt,  ma'am — do  doubt.  But  I 
couldn’t  take  from  you  my  usual  rent — it 
wouldn’t  be  honest  unless  tbe  summer-time. 
Let  us  see— wbat  shall  it  be!  What  would 
yon  like  to  give  me!” 

My  mother  laughingly  declining  to  name 
a smn,  this  most  extraordinary  of  landladies 
named  one,  which,  compared  with  London 
prices,  was  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  yet  a 
great  relief  to  our  purse.  But  she  declared 
it  was  the  usual  rate  of  payment  for  winter 
lodgings.  We  agreed,  promising  to  turn 
out  when  the  summer  family  arrived. 

44  But  that  is  five  months  to  come.  A 
great  deal  may  happen  in  tive  months, ” said 
my  mother,  half  sighing. 

41  Ay,  indeed,  ma'am ; miss  may  be  mar- 
ried by  then;  who  knows?  There  is  cer- 
tainly nobody  about  here  to  marry  her. 
They’re  all  old  maids  in  our  parts.  She 
won’t  find  one  young  gentleman,  that  I can 
tell  her.” 

1 blushed  furiously,  and  felt  so  insulted 
that  1 would  almost  have  walked  out  of  the 
house  on  the  spot,  had  not  my  mother  said 
gently,  with  that  quiet  dignity  which  puts 
a atop  to  all  possible  forwardness, 

u We  have  not  begun  to  think  of  these 
things  yet,  Mrs.  Golding.  My  daughter  is 
only  seventeen.” 


u Well,  and  I was  only  seventeen  and  a 
half  when  I married,  and  a pretty  mess  I 
made  of  it.  My  face  was  my  fortune,  every 
body  said — that  was  why  poor  Golding  mar- 
ried mo;  and  it  didn’t  last”  (no,  certainly 
not,  apparently) ; u and  he  was  an  awful  wor- 
rit, and  that  did  last,  and  wore  mo  to  skin 
and  bone,  as  yon  see.  Well,  well,  he’s  gone 
now,  so  we’ll  say  no  more  abont  him.  Don’t 
you  believe  in  men,  miss;  don’t  rnarry  in 
haste  and  repent  At  leisure.  That’s  all  l 
say.” 

This  melancholy  sentiment—  which  the 
departed  Golding,  staring  down  from  the 
wall  in  red  face,  blue  coat,  and  yellow  waist- 
coat, did  not  contradict: — amused  me  so 
much  that  it  cooled  my  wrath,  and  I made 
no  objection  to  our  finally  settling  the  bar- 
gain, and  agreeing  to  become  Mrs.  Golding’s 
inmates  on  the  morrow. 

“ Only,”  I said,  when  we  talked  over  the 
matter,  “ we  shall  have  to  keep  her  at  a dis- 
tance,! am  sure.  She  is  a very  impertinent 
woman.” 

li  Because  she  spoke  about  your  marrying, 
my  child  ? Well,  I suppose  you  will  be  mar- 
ried some  day and  my  mother  put  back  my 
hair,  and  looked  steadily  into  my  blushing 
face.  “ Would  you  J i ke  to  be  m arriod,  Elm  a f 
Yes,  of  course  you  would.  It  is  a woman’s 
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natural  destiny.  But  there  is  plenty  of 
time — plenty  of  time.” 

“I  should  rather  think  so.” 

44  And  when  you  do  begin  to  take  snoh  a 
thing  into  your  little  head,  be  sure  you  tell 
yonr  mother.” 

44  Of  course  I shall.” 

Here  we  dropped  the  matter,  not  unwill- 
ingly,  1 fancy,  on  either  side.  It  was  a topic 
quite  new ; at  least  this  was  the  firet  time 
that  my  mother  had  named  it  at  all  seriously. 
For  me,  as  a little  girl,  I had  always  protest- 
ed, like  most  little  girls,  that  I meant  to  mar- 
ry my  mother ; afterward,  that  I would  not 
marry  at  all,  for  fear  of  having  to  leave  her. 
Latterly  these  protestations  had  ceased,  for 
they  seemed  to  me  rather  silly;  besides,  a 
kind  of  shyness  had  crept  over  me  on  the 
subject  of  love  and  marriage.  Not  that  I 
did  not  think  of  it ; on  the  contrary,  I be- 
lieve I thought  a great  deal,  but  I said  noth- 
ing. If  I could  have  questioned  my  mother 
about  her  own  experience — her  own  court- 
ship and  marriage — it  would  have  opened 
my  heart ; but  this  was  almost  the  only  thing 
upon  which  she  kept  silence  toward  me,  or 
if  I attempted  to  speak,  gently  avoided  the 
Subject. 

8he  did  so  now.  When  I hazarded  a ques- 
tion or  two  apropos  of  a small  house  in  a 
back  street  of  Bath,  which  she  showed  me 
in  passing,  saying  she  had  once  lived  there 
for  a little  while,  she  answered  abruptly ; 
and  when  we  quitted  the  city — the  fair  city 
which  I had  already  begun  to  be  fond  of — I 
think  it  wps  rather  a relief  to  her  than  not. 

In  a week’s  time  we  felt  quite  settled  in 
our  new  home.  It  was  such  a pretty  home, 
the  prettiest  we  had  ever  had.  The  village 
was  such  a curious  place,  with  its  ancient 
houses  and  gardens,  shut  in  by  high  walls, 
its  picturesque  church,  and  its  altogether 
old-world  aspect,  as  if  it  had  gone  to  sleep  a 
century  ago,  and  was  only  half  awake  still. 

We  had  one  favorite  walk,  called  the  Ty- 
ning — a curious  word,  the  meaning  of  which 
I never  knew.  But  the  walk  was  very  pleas- 
ant: a kind  of  high  path  or  natural  bridge 
from  hill  to  hill,  sloping  steeply  down  on  ei- 
ther side.  On  one  hand  you  saw  the  distant 
uplands,  on  the  other  the  valley  below,  with 
a little  river  winding  through  it,  turning  a 
gray  old  cloth-mill,  which  seemed  the  only 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  place. 

On©  day  we  crossed  the  Tyning,  on  our 
way  to  an  old  ruined  abbey,  which  Mrs. Gold- 
ing said  was  one  of  the  sights  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  was  a bright,  clear  February 
day.  I threw  back  ray  head,  and  eagerly 
drank  in  every  breath  of  the  pleasant  bra- 
cing air.  But  it  made  my  mother  shiver.  I 
placed  myself  on  the  windward  side  of  her, 
and  drew  her  arm  through  mine,  as  I had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  we 
walked  out,  ever  since  I had  discovered,  with 
the  pride  of  thirteen  years,  that  I was  half 


an  inch  taller  than  she.  She  clung  to  me,  I 
thought,  a little  closer  than  usual  as  we  dis- 
cussed our  summer  plans. 

44  We  will  be  idle  till  March ; then  we  will 
study  regularly.  You  must  not  let  slip  your 
education.  You  may  need  it  yet.” 

She  spoke  with  hesitation,  knowing  I knew 
quite  well  the  possibility  to  which  she  re- 
ferred— that  she  might  die  prematurely, 
when  her  pension  would  die  with  her,  and 
mine  was  too  small  to  maintain  me.  If  I 
were  left  motherless,  I should  also  have  to 
earn  my  bread.  But  the  first  terror,  if  I 
ever  did  look  at  it,  blotted  the  second  out  of 
sight  entirely. 

44  If  yon  want  me  to  make  use  of  my  edu- 
cation, I will  do  it,”  said  I,  intentionally  mis- 
apprehending her.  44 1 will  turn  governess 
to-morrow,  if  you  wish,  though  I should  bate 
it — yes,  hate  itt  And  yon  always  said  it  is 
the  last  kind  of  life  I am  fitted  for.” 

44  That  is  true,  my  poor  child.” 

I caught  her  sigh.  I saw  her  sidelong 
anxious  look.  Only  since  I have  been  gliding 
down  the  hill,  and  watched  so  many  young 
folks  climbing  up  it,  have  I recognized  fully 
the  meaning  of  my  mother’s  silent  looks— 
her  ceaseless  prevision  of  a future  that  should 
last  long  after  hers  was  ended — if  indeed  it 
had  not  ended  long  ago,  her  own  individual- 
ity being  entirely  absorbed  in  this  young  life 
of  mine.  To  be  a mother  is  in  truth  entire- 
ly to  forget  one’s  self — one’s  personal  inter- 
ests, griefs,  and  joys,  and  to  project  one’s  self 
wholly  into  the  new  generation,  with  its  won- 
derful present,  its  still  more  mysterious  fu- 
ture, both  of  which  seem  apparently  to  lie  in 
one’s  own  hands.  Only  apparently, perhaps; 
and  yet  we  have  to  act  as  if  it  were  really  bo, 
as  if  the  whole  responsibility  of  her  children’s 
lives  rested  upon  the  mother.  Oh,  that  all 
mothers  felt  it  thus ! and  when  they  do  feel 
it,  oh,  if  their  children  could  now  and  then 
see  into  their  hearts ! 

I could  not  into  my  mother’s — not  wholly, 
even  though  she  was  so  dear  to  me  and  I to 
her.  Now  and  then,  as  to-day,  there  seemed 
something  on  her  mind  which  I did  not  un- 
derstand, something  which  she  tried  first  to 
conceal,  then  to  shake  off ; and  finally  suc- 
ceeded. 

44  No,  my  darling,  I do  not  wish  you  to  tnm 
governess,  or  any  thing  else,  just  now,”  said 
she,  gravely.  44 1 only  wish  yon  to  grow  up 
a well-educated  gentlewoman,  equal  to  any 
position  which — But  just  now  your  posi- 
tion is  to  be  your  mother’s  own  dear,  only 
daughter,”  added  she,  suddenly  stopping 
herself,  44  a sensible,  clever — no,  not  very 
clever — ” 

Alas!  that  was  true  enough.  I was  not 
clever.  Nor  accomplished,  neither ; for  my 
wise  mother,  finding  I had  little  voice  and 
less  ear,  had  stopped  my  music ; my  drawing 
also  had  come  to  an  end ; since,  to  waste  time 
on  any  study  which  requires  real  talent 
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when  one  has  absolutely  none,  she  consid- 
ered simply  ridiculous. 

“ No,  you  are  certainly  not  a genius — you 
will  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  But, 
whatever  you  are,  I am  content  with  you, 
my  daughter.” 

“ Thank  you,”  replied  I,  humble,  and  yet 
proud. 

My  mother  never  allowed  me  to  ponder 
over  either  my  merits  or  my  short-comings. 
She  said  it  was  better  just  to  do  one’s  work, 
and  not  think  much  about  one’s  self  at  all. 
Her  satisfaction  in  me — not  often  thus  plain- 
ly expressed — touched  and  pleased  me,  and 
I walked  gayly,  a weight  lifted  off  my  heart. 

I knew  well  I was  in  no  sense  a brilliant  girl. 
My“  face  was  my  fortune,”  not  my  brains. 
This  did  not  matter  much  now,  though  there 
came  a time  when  I would  have  given  half 
my  beauty  to  possess  just  a little  of  what 
people  call  “ talent.”  So  it  is — we  general- 
ly care  most  for  the  qualities  which  are  not 
ours. 

However,  just  now  I cared  for  nothing  and 
nobody  but  my  mother.  She  and  I strolled 
on  together,  enjoying  the  spring  smell  in  the 
air,  and  the  colored  twilight  just  beginning 
to  lengthen,  and  the  blackbird’s  soft  love- 
note — the  first  of  the  year — for  it  was  near 
upon  Valentine’s  Day.  Somehow  or  other 
we  lost  our  way,  and  found  ourselves  not  at 
the  ruined  abbey,  but  exactly  where  we  had 
started ; and  it  was  too  late  to  start  again. 

“ Never  mind,  we  will  go  there  some  other 
day”  (ay,  we  did — I have  never  forgotten  that 
day).  “ Have  we  not  the  whole  spring  be- 
fore us  t And  how  delicious,  mother,  to  think 
we  have  it  all  to  ourselves ! No  school — no 
lessons — no  visitors.  We  literally  don’t  know 
a soul  between  here  and  London.  Hurrah  ! 
How  grand  it  is  to  have  got  no  friends !” 

“ But  we  may  make  some — I hope  we 
shall.” 

“ I don’t.  Because  they  will  be  falling  in 
love  with  you  and  taking  you  from  me ; and 
I like  to  have  you  all  to  myself,  mammy !” 
(Big  girl  as  I was,  I often  called  her  “ mam- 
my,” or  “ mummy,”  or  “ mimi” — some  one  of 
the  half-hundred  pretty  names  I used  to  in- 
vent for  her  when  I was  a baby.  But  “ moth- 
er” was  my  favorite  name.  Lots  of  girls 
had  “ mammas” — very  few  had  a “ mother.” 
None,  I averred,  a mother  like  mine.) 

She  laughed,  and  told  me  nobody  was  like- 
ly to  dispute  my  possession.  “ Especially  of 
such  an  elderly  person  as  I am  growing,  for 
do  you  know,  my  child,  though  the  evening 
is  so  pleasant,  I feel  quite  tired  and  cold.” 

I blamed  myself  bitterly  for  having  per- 
suaded her  to  put  on  a summer  cloak — her 
winter  one  looked  so  shabby  in  the  sunshine. 

“I  protest,  mother,  you  shall  not  go  on 
a day  longer  without  buying  that  Paisley 
shawl  we  have  so  long  talked  about,  which 
will  at  once  be  light  and  warm.  We’ll  go  to 
Bath  after  it  to-morrow.” 


“Oh  no,  no!”  Again  her  unaccountable 
shrinking  from  this  pleasant  city,  which,  as 
soon  as  I had  left  it,  I quite  longed  to  see 
again. 

“ Well,  mother  darling,  you  shall  not  be 
vexed ; but  the  shawl  must  be  got  somehow, 
and  Bath  is  the  only  place  to  get  it  at.  Will 
you  let  me  go  and  buy  it  all  by  myself  f” 

The  moment  I had  made  this  proposition 
I was  frightened  at  it,  for  I had  never  yet 
walked  a street’s  length  alone ; and  as  to  go- 
ing shopping  alone,  the  idea  was  dreadful. 
Yet,  as  I hurried  my  mother  home,  every 
shiver  of  hers  made  my  conscience-stings 
sharper  and  my  resolution  more  strong. 

“ I must  learn  to  be  useful,  and  do  thingB 
sometimes  by  myself,”  argued  I.  “ Only  trust 
me!  I will  try  to  lose  none  of  the  money, 
and  waste  it  you  may  be  sure  I shall  not. 
And  when  I go  into  the  shop  I will  not  be 
nervous — not  get  angry  if  people  do  stare  at 
me.  Why  should  I not  walk  about  alone  f 
There  is  nothing  really  to  be  afraid  of.” 

“ No,  my  love ; and  if  you  were  obliged  to 
do  it — if  I were  away,  and  you  had  no  pro- 
tection, I should  wish  you  to  do  it — brave  as 
a lion,  innocent  as  a lamb.  But  you  are  not 
obliged.  Wait  a while,  and  we  will  choose 
the  shawl  together.” 

But  I could  not  wait — not  longer  than  the 
few  days  during  which  my  mother  was  laid 
up  with  severe  cold  after  this  unlucky  walk. 
Why  had  I not  taken  care  that  she  was  warm- 
ly clad  before  I let  her  buy  me  that  gypsy  hat 
with  the  checked  pink  ribbons  (how  one  re- 
members individually  one’s  girlish  clothes 
— at  least,  when  they  are  not  numerous !), 
and  the  brown  silk  pelisse,  which  had  cost 
such  a deal  of  money  f I hated  it — I hated 
myself.  I resolved  to  have  not  another  new 
thing  all  summer,  if  only  I could  coax  her  to 
be  extravagant  in  the  matter  of  the  Paisley 
shawl.  Go  to  Bath  I must — but  how  t 

A bold  idea  struck  me.  “Mother,  Mrs. 
Golding  is  going  to  Bath  to-morrow : may  I 
go  with  her  and  buy  your  shawl  f She  knows 
the  shop,  and  she  will  take  care  of  me.” 

And  then,  remembering  the  figure  the  old 
woman  cut  in  her  enormous  bonnet,  and 
cloak  of  most  respectable  antiquity,  carrying 
a huge  basket  which  went  full  of  eggs  and 
returned  full  of  groceries,  my  mind  misgave 
me.  Certainly,  to  walk  up  Milsom  Street 
beside  Mrs.  Golding  would  require  some  lit- 
tle moral  courage. 

I think  my  mother  guessed  this,  for  she 
smiled. 

“ Have  you  considered — ” 

“ Yes,  I’ve  considered  every  thing.  What 
does  it  matter  ? I’m  not  going  to  be  a goose 
any  more.” 

“ But  to  act  on  the  principle  of  the  man 
who,  walking  about  in  an  old  coat,  said,  ‘ If 
every  body  knows  me,  it’s  all  right ; if  no- 
body knows  me,  it’s  all  right  too.’  Well 
done,  my  child !” 
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MY  MOTHER  AND  I. 


“ Then  1 may  go  V- 

8h«>  hesitated ; but  I was  so  urgent  that 
at  last  I got  my  own  way — as  I did  some- 
times now,  when  it  was  not-  actually  a wrong 
way,  hut  simply  a question  of  feeling.  I 
had  come  to  that  age,  my  mother  said,  when, 
in  many  tilings,  she  left,  me  to  judge  for  rny- 


young  lady  as  you  wanting  to  go  to  Rath 
w ith  an  old  woman  like  me ! And  1 sliaVt 
walk  either : my  old  legs  can’t  stand  it  this 
muddy  weather.  1 meant  to  take  the  carri- 
ers cart.” 

This  was  a new  perplexity.  u But  in  for 
a penny,  in  for  a pound.”  The  shawl  must 
lie  got,  and  this  was  the  only  way  to  get  it. 
At  once,  too,  that  my  mother  might  have  it 
as  soou  as  she  was  able  to  go  out  again. 


u Well,  I never !”  cried  Mrs.  Golding,  when 
I broached  the  snhject  to  her.  “ Such  a fine 
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I smile  now  to  remember,  not  without  a 
strange  sense  of  fatality,  with  what  passion- 
ate persistence  I stuck  to  my  point,  and  car- 
ried it.  But  it  was  not  for  myself,  it  was 
solely  for  her — my  own  dear  mother — the 
centre  of  all  my  world. 

<•  We’ll  go,  then,  miss,  if  you  can  manage 
to  be  up  in  time,  for  the  carrier  passes  at  six 
in  the  morning,”  said  Mrs.  Golding,  rather 
maliciously.  “And  when  you’ve  been  to 
market  with  me,  I’ll  go  to  Pulteney  Street  or 
Royal  Crescent  with  you,  and  look  at  the  fine 
folks  promenading.  That  is,  if  you’re  not 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  an  old  body  who 
was  once  as  young  and  bonny  as  yourself — 
though  I say  it.” 

Mrs.  Golding’s  prehistoric  good  looks  were 
her  weak  point,  and  I did  not  want  to  hurt 
her  feelings.  The  old  woman  had  been  very 
good  to  us  ever  since  we  arrived.  So  I had 
no  alternative  but  to  consent ; and  my  moth- 
er had  none  but  to  let  me  go. 

She  dressed  me,  however,  in  my  very  sim- 
plest and  plainest  garments.  “ It  was  evi- 
dent,” I told  her,  “ that  she  wished  me  to 
pass  for  Mrs.  Golding’s  granddaughter.” 

“ That  would  be  difficult,”  said  she.  And 
catching  her  face  in  the  glass  as  she  looked 
over  my  shoulder,  fastening  my  collar  be- 
hind, I saw  her  fond,  proud  smile — wholly 
a mother’s  smile.  You  girls,  when  you  are 
mothers  yourselves,  and  dress  your  own 
daughters,  will  understand  it,  and  allow  that 
no  personal  vanity  was  ever  half  so  pleasant. 

“ Now,  then,  turn  round,  child,  and  let  me 
arrange  your  bonnet-strings.  How  untidy 
you  are !’’  (Alas,  I was— a common  failing 
at  seventeen.)  “ You  might  with  advantage 
imitate  that  neat  old  woman— your  supposed 
grandmother.” 

“ Mrs.  Golding  f Oh  dear ! But  tell  me, 
what  was  my  real  grandmother — your  moth- 
er— like  ?” 

“ I can  not  remember.  You  forget  I was 
brought  up  by  my  step-mother.” 

“ And  my  other  grandparents  on  my  fa- 
ther’s side  T” 

“ I do  not  know ; I never  saw  them,”  re- 
plied ray  mother,  hastily.  “ Child,  don’t  for- 
get to  buy  new  ribbons  for  your  hair.”  It 
was  in  long  plaits,  fastened  round  my  head 
like  a coronet,  very  pretty  to  look  at — I 
may  say  so  now. 

My  mother  so  evidently  disliked  the  sub- 
ject that  I ventured  no  other  questions. 
Strangely  enough,  I had  never  asked  any 
before,  nor  thought  at  all  about  my  remote 
ancestors.  We  lived  so  entirely  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  our  life,  in  its  mild,  monotonous 
current,  was  so  full,  that  I never  troubled 
myself  about  the  past.  I was  not  of  a very 
imaginative  temperament — -besides,  the  fu- 
ture was  every  thing  to  me,  as  it  generally 
is  in  our  teens. 

At  this  moment  up  came  the  carrier’s  cart. 
My  mother  kissed  me  tenderly— more  ten- 


derly than  usual,  perhaps,  it  was  so  seldom 
I ever  had  left  her  for  a whole  day — put  me 
gayly  into  that  ignominious  equipage,  and  I 
drove  away. 

Had  she  seen,  had  I seen,  that  the  driver 
was — not  that  funny  old  man  in  his  volumi- 
nous capes,  but  Fate  herself,  sitting  beside 
him  and  holding  the  reins ! But  no ; had  I 
foreknown  all,  it  would  have  been — with 
my  clear-eyed  will  it  should  have  been — ex- 
actly the  same. 


THE  ALPINE  MAIDEN. 

By  ANNA  C.  BRACKETT. 

Down  the  steep  path  we  wound  with  careful  tread, 
Stones  slipping,  rolling,  bounding  far  below, 

And  where  a vista  opened  wide  ahead. 

We  paused  in  sunset  glow. 

Before  us  the  white  Jungfrau,  far  away, 

Towered  up  into  the  blue  and  silent  sky ; 

All  rosy  with  the  light  of  dying  day 
The  Silberhom  flamed  high. 

Down  swept  the  glacier’s  rough  and  tortuous  lines 
Till  lost  to  sight  below,  while  silvery  clear 
The  laughter  of  lost  streams  and  stir  of  pines 
Hade  music  far  and  near. 

8ndden  the  path  carved  round  a wall  of  stone 
With  Alpine  roses  corniced,  fair  and  sweet. 

And  there  within  its  hollow,  all  alone. 

She  stood  with  sun-browned  feet— 

An  Alpine  maiden,  with  her  simple  store 
Of  berries,  waiting  on  the  rocky  shelf 
For  travelers  who  should  pass  her  open  door; 

And  singing  to  herself 

Some  quaint  old  8witser  song,  horn  of  the  sound 
Of  mountain  brooks  from  cloud -lost  summits 
leaping, 

And  monrnful-cadenced  as  the  wind  that  round 
Their  storm-worn  peaks  comes  sweeping. 

Then,  as  we  paused  to  taste  the  dainty  food, 
“Where  is  your  school?”  we  ssked  the  mountain 
queen, 

Wondering  at  foreign  words  she  understood, 

And  at  her  gracious  mien. 

She  raised  her  brown  eyes  to  the  mountains  grand 
Beyond  the  pine-tops  and  the  valley  near. 

And  with  a graceful  gesture  of  her  hand 
She  answered  simply,  “ Here.” 

O short  wise  answer,  striking  deep  to  truth 
The  shallow  question  did  not  dream  to  reach, 
Such  wisdom  as  in  everlasting  youth 
The  schools  can  never  teach. 

All  came  to  her,  who  never  strayed  to  seek ; 

Her  teachers  came  of  every  land  and  race. 

And  taught  her  all  their  foreign  tongues  to  speak, 
But  learned  from  out  her  face 

The  strength  of  all  the  hills,  their  patience  high, 
The  beauty  and  the  grace  about  their  feet. 

That  left  their  impress  on  the  brow  and  eye, 

And  made  the  soul  complete; 

And  bore  with  them  afar  upon  the  sea, 

To  distant  landa,  where’er  their  footsteps  strayed, 
Perpetual  blessing  In  their  memory, 

That  simple  mountain  maid. 
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iioimx  OF  MAYBE.  ANSKIJB,  IN  TUK  IRWi)1 


possibility  of  power  supports  expectation. 
In  this  commercial  era  money  is  power  more 
than  knowledge  is,  for  that  will  liny  this, 
but  this  will  not  insure  that.  The  holder 
of  a long  purse  may  not  gain  love  or  esteem, 
but  lie  is  pretty  certain  to  command  outward 
respect.  Man  is  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with 
symbols.  They  are  the  shows  of  things,  and 
the  general  uiiud  is  so  occupied  w ith  shows 
that  it  has  no  time  for  deeper  consideration. 

Love  of  money  beyond  certain  bounds  is 
the  passion  for  power  financially  disguised. 
What  we  call  avarice  is  usually  ambition. 
The  whole  world  wants  rush,  must  have  ft, 
and  lie  who  gets  it  in  (sufficient  sums  masters 
persons,  controls  communities,  governs  na- 
tions. Money  - -making  is  the  science  of  the 
practical,.  It  requires  genius  of  a high  order 
— genius  that  is  creative,  coiij|K»8it«,couipro- 
heti&ivo.  The  gift  is  rare,  and  so  little  un- 
derstood that  the  earner  of  great  wealth  is 
a curiosity,  an  -object  of  interest,  to  the  nml- 
ti tude.  The  least  acquisitive  are  fond  of 
hearing  of  men  who  have  amassed  colossal 
fortune,  and  of  the  means  of  its  amassing. 


FEW  men  speak  disrespectfully  of  money 
who  are  able  to  make  it.  Nobody  can 
afford  to  contemn  it,  since  it  visits  con  tempt 
with  manifold  evils.  Neither  to  love  nor  to 
hate  money,  but  to  give  it  rational  apprecia- 
tion, is  the  province  of  wisdom.  This,  above 
every  ot  her,  is  a monetary  age.  Cash  is  es- 
sential to  civilization,  at  once  its  cause  ami 
consequence,  the  measure  of  its  breadth  and 
the  plummet  of  its  profundity.  Every  true 
idea!  must  neat  on  the  real,  and  the  real  to- 
<Lay  is  the  coinage  of  the  mint. 

Some  money  is  a necessity  ; much  money 
is  a lnxury — the  luxury  of  selfishness,  of 
benevolence  or  power,  as  the  possessor  may 
determine.  The  number  of  mortals  is  very 
small  who  value  money  for  its  own  sake, 
and  very  large  who  prize  it  for  its  capac- 
ity of  purchase.  The  proportion  of  Har- 
pagoos  to  Jonrdains  is  as  one  to  a thou* 
NStiid ; and  the  Jo  ordains,  iu  the  comedies 
of  life,  revere  gold  us  the  purveyors  to  their 
pleasure,  their  vanity,  or  their  ambition. 
Through  the  glitter  of  coin  all  possibilities 
are  seen,  and  though  many  disappoint  the 
VoL.  XLYJta— Nek  284.- 1 I 


UAsms^  mstni'Y  uagAzsxe. 


It  is  pleasant  to  bp  Iqibmied  favctfafiffr ; 
have  \vm  wLai  emy  body  la  *trqg gtog  Sot.  { 
They  who  *eto  the  fmit  sit  wWeli  all  fix©  j 


earth's  IbMiotutrfe  are  matching  mast  he 
abr c- wd  and  fall  aw4  strong.  They  may  be 
sordid,  narrow,  cubical,  but  they  Must  have 
j^ualit/ea  t»f  mind  'tto  ofSsqt  tbe  deficiencies 
of  There  are  heroes  of  toanco,  aa 

there  ace  heroes  of  wax  sm< \ heroes  of  self- 
den  ml  3f they  seldom  cxeitomr  sympathy, 
they  chalhmge  «q>r  ;^ftbtra'fu>u*  1 

They  who  cad  firui  dollars  whoro  au  dollars 
are  lest,  who  can  turn  kuhitods  fc>  thottsaxids 
and  t?x|yei$ditorw  to  totgiefans 

with  whose  bbtcb-art  we  iiie  voxy  wljjmg  to 
be  »r;<pmm  tol  y , ’ > *',  ■( •, ' v S'*  \ '■/  ; ‘y / ( 
ly  fomnitofi&iti  richer  nnromautie  as  j 
thuxWtWi  and  poetry  ill  fbeir  ereatkoi  more  f and  ip  ;ji^rge*to'  balls  atid 

ibto  m tltor pom stou.  The  story  of  Had- 1 giided  l^u^hets  before 


Or  xn*  &-<rw*avii}  r+xiix< 


But  they  wove  1m  eoateot-tMl  than  the  &*- 
spim*! upd  oti least  jrin\  wto.  wkert  he  barred 
add  bolted  his  shuttor*  and  doorway  nt 
nightfall  counted  Ijih  goto,  and  went  to  bed 
with  t-be  fca«y  wnsden ee  o f a enpi tai  ist  that 
has  lent  money  at;  usurious  interest  ua  nu- 
q n tfa  ti  cm  a Id  a see  rm  t y , 

Among  tite  members  of  his  race  Mayor 
Anselm  HothseMld  (the  family  name  wa# 
Bauer,  but  he  changed  bis  cognomen  to  suit 
the  emblem*  of  bis  father's  trade)  <tar]y  be* 
catite  a mau  of  mark,  and  steadily  grew  iu 
their  esteem  and  confidfeum  He  had  an  in- 
k tine  tire  knowledge  of  precious  metals  and 
stonek  He  could  toll  a light  coin  dr  a de- 
fective gem  at  a glance,  and  to  got  the  bet* 
par  t\f  him  in  any  transaction  was  simply  im- 
possible.  He  was  familiar witolbto^mnn^ 
them ; but  they  arc  better  known,  through-  i eud  standing  of  all  the  firms,  and  with  the 
out  oiviljigtiou  thgb;  any  firm  of  the  past  or  fM^crilmrititw.  of  overy  bill-broker  iu  Frank- 
present1.  I’lmir  commercial  oonuectfdmi  dru-  fort.  He  had  excellent  tote  in  art,  rare  ae- 
bface  iho  globe.  They  niv  invvdved;  in  tjjd  !•  with  iiuhii sciatica,  subtle iusight 

wel!:Wng  ol  flrif  ^ilianet.  Every  sblp  thati  mto  diai^g^r,  brid  perfect  aohunand  of  his 
\9  tot.,  every,  crop  that  i*.  .gatihm^  affect h>  ] temper,  Frugality,!  industry^  sobriety,  and 
directly  or  mdiredHv^  their  oTiormotis  os-  * a tafeut  fovhivmtmktnt  wore  axmnig  his  con- 
cheonce  V»  Jien  the.  *??&  rw&  f><F  the  c<r<>*t  virtues  and.  be  bud 

of  Naw  Wa4e^r  whun  tb^  fr&sr.  hi  to  ifeith  In  his  ability^  compel  Fnxtutotu  hm 

on  tli<-  pS  8u«-da,  when  ?.ht;  etes^ci  ■ 

be.cuysiWmartdi  tnfxjdja^t»bYdrtucnm<^  The  fsthi'r  ef  ifny^r  Anselm  wa*  Anselm 

*ifc  xt^tov  all  the  i ilos^s,  a truty  Hbi^W d bte  b oudi»t  trad ibg  6b 

:f,c.»rces.9f  iiature,  j roeUtc,  who  bad  » price  for  eiwy  thitjgr  be- 

STiji.  rhe  hisiory  of  the  Rofhachdih  i»  a!  ennw  he  knew  \vhat:evc^;th>hg..^mdd^dl 
Very  recent  MstbryV  A century  ago  tlwyntune  ; for  The  older  Bauer  was  in  the  habit  of 
had  never  hem  heard  bn  the  oxcbangAS  df  : sending  U>»  Imy  W the  different  bankers  of 
Europe.  A century  &go  the  fonndVr  of-  th**:  <he  cdy  to  exchange  coins,  often  recvJriiig 
iittoe,  a htrmbfe  but  fixidocially .jthitiutov^i' \ which  he  disposed  of  fit  a hand- 

.HBbmw^  ktipt  hift  Albigy  shop,  the- ^ Argp  of  \ s*Vme  pHJHt  Iu  this  w oy  Hie.  lad  (n^jtiiuftd 
the  tod  Shield  {tofHcfcihJ)  AVer  the  :df#i>lVin  ';:.t«j . •r^'iW'i'ienoe-  tliat  was  uftcrwanl  vgluHldp. 
tfe  dirty  quarter  known  <&  tbh • jivtogb^-': It  was  Aottho  wish unrpnqfosuwf the pumut 
fn  Fratikforf  + oh  -the  - Main.  Tjmru,  with  to  edPtfote  Jiis  son  to  trade*  He  (toigned 
kgott  qnp«t»inu i !»g;toAk;s  and^eqr^ isitivo  liirri  to  ihu'  priesthood,  and  dying  whwn-tto 

fipguiA,  to  sf^Kul  i#ehiq3  hf«  dimk-y  counter,  "hoj  xcs^st  in  his  thirteenth  year,  Icil  him  n 
phatiglhg  inoney/^isgrtuntni^  bills,  piucHrpg  peeuniary  intopeodencev  with  iusfrurtifms 
coins.,  V/ tying  'cheap  and  selling  dear,  sordid*  t hat  ire  slmnld  remove  to  Filrth,  iti  Ba^uiia, 
ly  hapiiyip  ftocoriscioTisnessuf  daily  ace  a-  and  fit  himself  to  be  a rabbL  The  orphan 
uioiatuin.  In  the  palaces  of  fho  cityVpnooes  otoynd.  He  quitted  Fraokfort,  ami  pored 


wrw  simply  t\  monuy>makoi,»  Kuowing1  iiovy* 
to  rub  the  v»*asrd>  the  geni.irt  of  bestowal 
cawo  ftt  his  bidding.  The  lamps  are  coiu- 
nmri  enough,  the  touch  is  all  in  ail,  ami  the 
secret  js  too  open  to  be  revealed. 

TaUM  bach  a hard  battle  tn  the.  atroogast 
and  bmVest  of  m.  >vho  arfc  abtiged  to  make 
aitr  own  way  that  t to  detail*  of  fcbe  con  tot 
ejiuifc  dpt*  vwe&rii*  If  we  have  succeeded 
aun^alvesj  xye  have  a fellow-feeling  with  th.o 
siiecessfoi.  If  wy  have  failed,  we  ai*e  curio  as 
to  lenrn  how  P thorn  liave  avoided  failure. 

No  financial  history  is  more  remarkable 
yit  more  intemitiiig  than  that,  of  tho  Hnths- 
(jhihts.  Their  name  is  spoken  every  where ; 
their  wealth  »k  pr^verbia! ; tbeiT  prosperity 
ha M ran  into  simile.  There  wet^  gr^st  bank- 
ers tofor*;  there  uro  great  bankers  beside® 
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over  the  Talmud;  but  neither  the  Mish- 
i>a  uor  tbeGemara  could  draw  him  from 
hie  prejudice  in  favor  of  commerce.  He 
soon  returned  to  hie  native  city,  sur- 
rendering theology,  and  bent  on  trade. 
He  began  at  the  lowest  round  of  the 
ladder,  and  steadily  mounted,  gaining 
an  excellent  reputation  for  fcrisiuess  be- 
fore he  was  seventeen.  Herr  Oppen- 
heim,  a prominent  banker  of  Hanover, 
having  become  acquainted  with  young 
Mayer’s  parts,  offered  him  a situation, 
which  was  promptly  accepted.  The 
predestined  millionaire  was  not  long 
in  gaining  the  friendship  as  well  as  con- 
lidence  of  his  employer,  who  appointed 
him  associate  manager,  aud  so  deter- 
mined his  future  fate. 

For  many  years  Rothschild  held  the 
position  at  Hauover,but  Dually  resolved 
to  go  back  to  Frankfort,  where  he  could 
have  a broader  field  for  his  rising  am- 
bition. That  city  then  enjoyed  special 
privileges.  It  was  comparatively  as 
much  of  a money  centre  as  it  is  now. 
Its  fairs  were  attended  by  a hundred 
thousand  strangers,  and  the  agents  of 
kings  and  emperors  went  thither  to 
negotiate  loans  for  their  royal  masters. 
In  his  twenty-seventh  year  Mayer  An- 
selm had  married  Gndola  Schwapper, 
a native  of  the  Free  City,  who  brought 
him  a literal  dowry,  aud  bore  him  ten 
children,  five  sons  and  ftve  daughters. 
She  survived  him  thirty-seven  years, 
and  died  almost  a centenarian  in  the 
old  house  in  the  Judengasse,  where  Iter 
husband  and  sons  had  met  with  such 
surprising  prosperity.  She  had  a su- 
perstitious veneration  for  the  ancient 
building.  She  thought  evil  would  be- 
fall her  and  hers  if  she  should  quit  it  ; 
aud  at  the  last  she  thanked  Heaven  for 
the  privilege  of  expiring  under  that 
fortunate  and  honored  roof. 

William  IX.,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
(as  elector  be  subsequently  adopted  the 
title  of  William  I.),  chose  Rothschild  as 
hi*  'banker*  and  laid  the  basis  of  the  lat- 
ter’s wealth.  William  was  a depositor 
worth  having,  albeit  his  riches  had  not 
come  to  hiru,  or  rather  to  his  father,  in 
the  most  honorable  way.  It  was  bis 
her,  the  Landgrave  Frederic  !L,  w ho 
furnished  George  III.  with  seventeen 
thousand  Hessians  to  tight  against  our 
colonial  ancestors  in  consideration  of 
^ZQfiOOfiQO*  This  vast  sum,  backed  by 
m much  more,  Frederic  left  to  his  suc- 
cessor. who  put  it  all  into  the  hands  of 
the  cunning  knight  of  the  Red  Shield. 
Frankfort  was  amazed  at  this  step. 
The  famous  bankers  could  not  under- 
stand why  William  should  pass  them 
by,  and  repose  his  entire  trust  in  a 
banker  comparatively  unkuown. 
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The  cause  was  this.  Baron  Eatorff,  while  I Acuity  as  I was  in  must  have  a very  clear 
adj  n tan  t-gen  era!  to  Duke  Ferdinand  iu  the  j head  for  business.”  He  then  talked  for 
Seven  Years*  War,  became  very  intimate  some  time  with  his  visitor,  and  appointed 
with  Frederic  ami  William.  He  also  learn-  another  iuterview  for  the  next  day. 


another  iuterview  for  the  next  day. 

After  the  hanker  had  gone  he  told  the 
baron  that  Rothschild  understood  chess  like 
Frederic  the  Great,  and  that  a man  w ith 
such  a brain  must  be  capable  of  taking  care 
of  other  persons'  money. 

Knowledge  of  the  game  which  had  so 
charmed  Hamuu-al-Rasehid,  Tamerlane,  and 
Charlemagne  was  never  turned  to  more 
lucrative  advantage.  The  counsel  to  castle 
secured  to  the  hanker  the  use  of  $40,000,000 
and  generations  of  financial  glory. 

Rothschild  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him.  The  landgrave,  obliged 
after  the  batt  le  of  Jena  (1806)  to  seek  safety 
in  flight,  confided  his  silver  and  bulky  treas- 
ures, amounting  to  millions,  to  the  custody 
of  the  banker.  When  William,  then  elect- 
or, returned,  eight  years  afterward,  Mayer 
Anselm  was  dead,  but  his  eldest  sou,  Anselm, 
made  out  the  account,  with  interest,  w hich 
the  prince  declined  to  receive,  declaring  he 
should  have  lost  the  principal  hut  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  father.  The  elector  was  about 
to  withdraw  the  sum,  when  Napoleon's  escape 
from  Elba  threw  all  Europe  into  consterna- 
tion, and  so  alarmed  William  that  he  begged 
Rothschild  to  keep  it  at  two  per  cent,  inter- 
The  deposit  remained  with 


with  Frederic  and  William, 
va\  much  of  the  shrewdness,  sagacity,  and 
trustworthiness  of  Rothschild  when  the  lat- 
ter was  in  the  employ  of  Oppenheim,  the 
baron’s  hanker,  and  strongly  recommended 
Mayer  to  the  landgrave  as  an  eminently 
proper  person  to  leave  money  with.  In  con- 
sequence of  such  recommendation  Mayer 
visited  the  palace  of  the  prince  in  Cassel, 
and  found  him  playing  chess  with  the  baron. 
Too  tactful  to  in  term  pt  the  game,  he  stood 
behind  the  landgrave’s  chair,  and  held  his 
peace,  a mark  of  sense  and  sympathy  which 
no  eiuceTe  chess-player  could  fail  to  appre- 
ciate. 

The  game  was  going  against  William,  who 
felt  a deeper  interest  in  it  on  that  account. 
After  a long  pause,  uncertain  what  move  to 
make  next,  he  suddenly  turned  to  the  bank- 
er with  the  question, 

uDo  you  understand  chess  f” 

Rothschild,  who  had  been  closely  watch- 
ing the  board  from  his  entrance,  returned 
this  diplomatic  reply : 

“ Sufficiently  well,  your  serene  highness, 
to  induce  me,  were  the  game  mine,  to  castle 
on  the.  kings  side.” 

That  was  a master-stroke:  it  turned  de- 
feat to  victory,  and  so  delighted  the  prince 
that  he  put  his  hand  on  his  adviser's  shoul- 
der, saying : “ You  are  a wise  man.  He  who 
can  extricate  u chess-player  from  such  a dif- 


est  per  annum 
the  house  for  nine  years,  aud  was  then  re 
turned  to  the  elector’s  successor,  strictly  ac 
count ed  for  to  the  last  kreutzer. 
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by  botroudug  the  esoeted  atnotmi  from  ids 
friend,  thv  landgrave . This  itufttivrf  tin*  grat- 
itude of  hii  .fidlbw-eitjiens,  an d whh  >*f  great 
benefit  to  him  in  .a  business  point  »t(  view. 
He  v*  w an baeij nan 1 1 y e nt ployed  to  pvoenh: 

for  the  mm uller  '& erinon  states,  and 
vraa  always  eminently  sUeceesfuI.  Hin  pru* 
mtegtity  vr$re  H«\ 

became  the  agent  of  cnvotaimt*,  bunkirK  and 
noblemen,  3pd  Umcbtlvwp^  of  t he  leuib 

mgftmm  af  f Mmnlmwv 

A.Ogalon-g,  and-X^ipwe.  The  trad*  m Tint- 
i* h good*  wa*  ■phfMwhbui.v  ;j'p»  tumble  while 
the  Con  tiny  nr  V¥u*TRHed  journal  then*,  uuti 
m these  k e dpalt  *ery  l&rgv  1 y > *Vfheu  bi£ 
sone  had  reached  a proper  rig**  hb  t/mkthew 
into  partner#Irfp(  giving  them  thebe*!  com- 
tnfereiai  education,' >htl 
as  younger  brothers  find  intimate  friend*. 

The  eldest son>  Anting.  bom  J mm  l&  ITTSv 
died  Decenihaf  6, 185&, iyas  the  eue^ewur  df 
li  13  father  in  Frankfort.  Tbe  ^erotnl 


The  story  ia  not  true  thstfc  ibfe  fnnndoT  «f 
Thriimti  house/  whe a the  Freucfs/&tft/r  m- 
mpyitig  the  terwh,  datnamtetJ  tha  enrrender 
•vf  Ut*;«  electors  tmasriro.  gate  op,  inatvud, 
IS 0 his  mvtx  fortune,  in  accordance  w ith 
4 M*jap.  oath  ha  had  taken.  The  city  was 
forced  to  pay  a heavy  iiidemaity  — mmr 
M tVandM— 't^  the  enei/iy  ou  xre- 
y/nihi  of  ite  frftflie  ip  British  #*>4k  liVKl  favor 
shwi*  fo  British  But  XhyA  wm 

diiYred  by  hil  the  eitixeas  in  pmporrion  to 
t h»dr  yiieaii.H,  bcrnri  fig 

the  Hebf^v  hanker  than  iipeu  any  other 
opulent  r^itfeid,  During  the  h»>st;0o  oeeo 
patron  the  doctor**  silver  and  other  vuiiin* 
ht^  worn  htddeii  In  large  wihe-caska  m tbo 
cellar  itf  Xtothsehiht.  Had  they  been  tapped, 
their  oMsteiitS  tvcHthl  liave  beeti  found  more 
ju^tious  fbaaif  they  had  held  the  choice  at 
jnicc  of  the d ob;umi?!»erg  grape,  so  carefully 
••  nl f ixat  ed  u juui  the  Ttbeu  i ah  estates  of  Pr  ince 

Berh^idiiid  firef  appeared  m n negotio tor 
^f  gr^vcrtiuictif  JoaW  In  1792,  wj fehn  Geiicral 
Cus n»w>  ( ho  served  in  our  war  of  indepeiei- 
erif?4j,  and  waa  beheaded  by  bis  rcimpiifnotA 
dunng  French  Semi ufi on  > ileinanfled  of 
the  a Tsurgfe  ranaotu  oh  pain 

Bitching  tin-  city.  That  body  coaid  not. 
rafoo  tliomohey,  feui  in  the  dire  ^tfciiiUy 
tlie  banker  come  te  the  retie/  of  the  capital 


pp  _„.r v„.r.rr  .„ww,T..,i.  .,Wm$ 

Solomon,  bom  Sepf*  ialaT  9,  1774,  Jtily 
27t  tHfvof  cstabli^h^l ' -.:v?W^' 

third  #ou vK «tbMj  Mayer^ bom  %fept^rhhnv  |by 
1T77V  died  mahience 

in  London  in  i?M,  tfevugh  }ic  expired  xu 
Fmekfiirt,  and  vftft  regHcded  m (Iw*  (vVdeat 
financier  of  the  family.  The  : fourth  sou, 
Cbarte,  birro-April  '^  17^  diiHl  Mhmh  1th 
settled  iu  K oples  in  162L  The  la»f  son, 


T1JJB  OKKAT  VtLi  Ul  TUE  f BASSroUT  !*H  Bttl* 
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LJkSDORAVR  WILLIAM  LX-  AND  A36SLM  EOTUBOUILP. 


James,  bora  May  5,  1792,  was  for  some  years 
in  Vienna,  but  subsequently  removed  to 
Paris,  where  he  died  November  15,  1868, 
The  five  brothel's  constituted  but  one  firm, 
iu  which  ail  had  an  equal  interest,  conduct- 
ing their  business  as  branch  houses  in  as 
many  cities,  Frankfort,  London,  Paris,  Vi- 
enna, and  Naples. 

The  original  Rothschild  breathed  his  last 
(1812)  iu  his  seventieth  year,  in  the  Jews' 
Lane,  in  the  house  where  he  had  first  seen 
the  fight,  and  where  his  father  had  lived  atul 
died.  He  passed  away  in  perfect  peace,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  his  devoted  family,  enjoining 
liis  sons  to  dwell  together  in  love  and  har- 
mony, to  hold  their  interests  in  concert,  and 
never  to  divide  their  fortunes.  In  his  will 
he  vested  the  superintendence  and  genera) 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  house  in  the 
eldest  son,  who  was  to  reside  in  Frankfort, 
and  especially  urged  that  the  custom  should 
be  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. All  important  consultations  and  the 
annual  settlement  of  business  have  since 
taken  place,  and  will  continue  to  take  place, 
in  that  city.  The  parent  bank  and  the  chief 
of  the  firm  are  always  to  be  there,  and  at 
least  once  a year  every  partner  makes  a pil- 
grimage to  that  Mecca  of  money. 

The  pioneer  banker  left  an  estate  reported 
all  the  way  from  $6,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 


No  one  but  the  members  of  his  family  ever 
knew  the  extent  of  his  fortune,  as  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
Rothschilds  to  keep  as  inviolable  secrets 
their  smallest  as  well  as  their  largest  trans- 
actions. Unlike  most  millionaires,  lie  seems 
not  to  have  suffered,  as  his  age-  advanced, 
from  hardening  of  the  heart,  but  to  have 
been  guilty  of  countless  private  charities, 
of  which  he  never  spoke  even  to  his  sous. 
It  was  his  wont  to  w alk  at  night  through 
the  wretched  quarter  iu  which  he  dwelt,  and 
through  other  neighborhoods  of  poverty, 
thrust  money  into  the  hands  of  the  needy, 
distribute  alius  unsolicited,  and  hurry  od 
before  he  could  hear  the  voice  of  grat  itude. 
A sincere  belief  with  him  was  that  they 
who  give  in  secret,  and  receive  no  thanks, 
are  the  truest  benefactors,  the  most  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  This  is  an  old 
Jewish  superstition  which  the  wealthy  Gen- 
tiles of  to-day  have  altogether  discarded. 
They  have  learned,  through  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  celestial  communication,  because 
it  repeats  their  owu  thought,  that  the  no- 
blest benevoleuce  is  paraded  in  the  newspa- 
pers, thereby  establishing  a reputation  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  preserve  by  private 
charity.  They  have  heard  that  he  gtve.i 
twice  who  gives  quickly,  and  they  so  fear  to 
give  twice  that  they  give  not  at  all. 
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*******  *iav**  fcorm^run  ji*ax« 

5JT  TUR  TUHfcXT  AT 


Cfli£l.ffV  Ko-ri«s»  im>\  flf.  !('.  df  TDt 

; /rfrti-  - Vr  wl'' 


t<t*v  dr 

tuR  •xix^A  mmt* 


Nat  baa  Mayer  Bt^thaebitfl  for  exiv^W  J house  pf  GtiWaund, T^itle^akijn^  What 
his  tarber  or  Any  of  loi*  bmthers  w yomiivPr--  t!i*  i n €5*^4  r.teitiM, » r*  il  Hop**  hirkMl  th& 
end  genius.  Bis  attention  v?a^  ^arly  called ! xie tye  to  engage  hi.  Wiule  tikmh&iit,  Vmm 
m EygUod  tt»  an  si i«t.ia  for  action  ibe  had  | wore  timid  fir  tottering,  he  had  'faia  i'nvi 
not  che/a ..becoitbe  n partner),  and  thith^T  uanaaotioxia  With  the  govemjnonL  W$$f 
. jjoWieyetJ  #or/h  aK^r  wiling  in*.  majority,  j lmgt on,  while  actively  *ng*gwi  ~<m  the  JWh* 
He  c<>ranvi>bf>ed  )ki ktoreer  in  hf&mdn^rer  as  ■ ittHiila,  in  ISIO^Iiatl  made  mm*  Araito  which 
3t  mon  eydev.d&x.  with  lass  than  #@£)0v.ttie  vet-  d-ijiiaf  Treasury  could  not  me**,  and  which  the 
ton  interest  being  then  fa  it*  i n f/lhcy' ■ j Hebrew  hanfemr.,  anticipating  the  ittfcult  &f 

Oi  fa  arse,  aa  they  my,  fa  Brimih,  he  oa.  [ the  atrngfglk  mi  tb*  I’ontiiiooL  purchased  xb 
At  the  end  of  Sr*  rears  he  had  #LOOO.OO<> — ( a liberal  ditnMnuH.  renewed  them  to  the  gov* 
a rate  of  iatOTt  pft  hx&  origirni?  capital  j etnment,  and  filially  redeesxiM ..them  of  p»!\ 
which  ivogbt  to  satisfy  the  archfiend  of  jit  was  n capital  op^nndnis  in  every  sense, 
paivnbjtrkeani— and  with  this  sum  he  went  ? bringing  him  into  close  and  eonfidentiei  n* 
to  London*  fitf  large  were  In*  trans^ctiona  ; lotions  with  the  ministry. BJld  vastly  eular» 
in  the  metrepolia  that  one  of  the  Jewish  J gingboth  hie  op^rtunvtie*  aud  iM/rmectwns. 
grandees  of  the  city,  Levi  Cohen,  selected  { The  govertnnent ^ eh^ioyai  him  to  transmit 
him  a*  ah  eligible  candidate  for  the  vaearthy  | »nt*i<Uo*  to  the  Continenfal  poirerw,  ami  lie 
<£  Cohen  became  alarmed  after  ( Xaithtully  performed  the  task.  He  hud  the 

%i>#  union  on  account  of  Nathan’*  apparently  j Advantage  of  ibfr  earliest  tui#  jg&ch**  trust- 
desperate  -^peenl  at  ions,  believing  the  ywnng  ! worthy  intelligence  from  Fntnkfiirt,  tuid  was 
man  loittt  whig  he  sinned.  The  latter  eaim-  ! in  a positron  to  return  it  Jo  kind 

paternal  apprtd*eo*rio»8.  saying,  4 V».*u  | Ibifore  loug  ail  tirtlinarj  of  com- 

Uave  given  roe  Lust  one  of  your  daughtewv,  t nnmmation  rr «n>  immiBneul  for  his  ..rapidly 
ttfjtfn  it  would  ha\?e  (.*eejfi  mi  excellent  sm>ke  \ growing  enterjyriee,  and  he  detmtdmA  iti 
of  hu#h}<t3ti&  .if : ‘.ybh-  ba4;  ail  ytmr ! nm  einiefvpigeotis  and  f^st^iling  floats  t® 

'Uaghtem.  Then  they  would  h&ve  died  » ! hia  own  fm  the  irnnsmission  of  news.  Ik- 
Ltreat  deal  richer  tlian  they  will  uowX  I porta  ta  cipher  ef  all  ihipomnt  vmmie  ^rere 
Nathan  spt^diiy  won  hla  }d»ce  m the  j tied  under  the  wing*  of  the  birds,  which 
wrorliFs  capital.  His  teivtnhW  ip  ik*$  public  | were  eonst/intly  arriving'  at  the  London  of- 
fund#  always  tamed  opt  He  wa«  •[  Bce«i,  w^;ilehia  agents  wept  misaing  thoClihiv 

«ia  hold  aa  entering;  inuv  eompefeitipn  ! n/#l  in  tbe«  stormiest,  weather  under  a peri L 

wnb  the  then  iuimcneehrpo wetful.  hacking  jlou^  prewuro  of  canvas  To  thia  day  tho 
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tbeflonosof  the  Knths- 

tcbUds  tiep&mlM.  upon 
Waf^loA;  hd t to  him 
the 

wmild  ^»ot  h^r«  borne 

British  cvjniniiiftdor- 
m-cMef  tiii  tlic  iiif^i, 

a ^\v  ctv  an 

Jew  if  lie  did  hot  ideal 

Hofh>eUiM  mi / on  his 

gf  I^iVugii^n^  a rid 

:.»$&  with* 

ed  the  deadly  atmggie 

- ,..._.  . ...  y'-:$t,  the  Wlif0»8.  Unirt; 

thy  sun  waa  low  in 

$&?  vre*t  the  plain 
was  buried  hi  fioWV.' 
' • v’  •*; »'  'i  f ; j&swsiriokfs  Wjron  the 
■ -•'•  • cloud  had  lifted  the 
Fry  treh  army  w as  seen 
in  foil  retmt  The 
grtuitesf  soldier  of  Alt  tVnie^  ImgijaidV  de- 
fii&ntfl,  desperate,  Inning  ihited  with  a sin- 
gle regiment  inf  the  Old  Gufird  and  a few 
jfiehea  of  bxbk  on  can  mxi  to  make  a tntiy- 
ing-poxot  for  the  demoralized  fugitives,  woe 
borne  away  by  Boult  Crotu  the  disastrous 
field  w here*  he  had  ranked  Ins  life,  to  end 
with  his  history, 

Rothschild  took  in  the  mtnnnon  nt  once. 
Trne  to  his  instincts,  he  sa  w in  the  aw  ful  car- 
nage only  the  shimmer  of  hie  gold,  Ofiniice 
had  overcome  the  most  hOToiG  Valor,  the  most 
stubborn  resistance,  the  best- laid  plans,  and 
once  more  declared  it*  the  Hebrew k favor. 
He  dashed  into  Brnssel^  whence  a carriage 
m waiting  whirl ivrm  to  Ostcnd.  At  dawn 
he  stood  on  ti»e  Belgian  cv>a*U,«guitud;  which 
the  sea  wsts  madly  break' n g.  He  offered  fi  ve, 
six,  eight,  ten  hundred  francs  to  be  carried 
over  to  England.  The  mariners  feared  the 
storm  ; hnt  a bolder  Ushimnan,  upon  piom- 
ioe  of  t wenty-h ve  hundred  francs,  niidmook 
the  hazardous  voyage,  Before  sonse t Roths- 
child  landed  a)  Hover.  arid  engaging  the 
swiftest  horses,  rod*  with  the  wiurt  Pd  Lori- 
don.  What  u superb  special  correspondooi 
he  wrnfid  tia vc  made ! 


?UtUA«  M >.  Y t.  R,  ftOt7i?CWT.*\ 


OUtiMmats  between  Boulogne  and  Folk** 

*Kme-  ftillpw  the  coni^e  marked  out  by  the 


Loudon  .dp^jrardr’for  hi*  own  craft, 
was  hia  rest  less  *W?gy  Afrat ' pot • nqf i^qAc^'t*’  j 

iiW  1.A . liri <\ii Vkirbit  4«i  t)u  ) ' /u« ft n Arv4  *,* v *rcr<t  t<y i • J. 


ly  b c binrri ofi  oyer,  to  ihe  € Mitumnt  to  irate* h 
with  his  Ayes  the  moirientona  iaauea  of 
the  tifiirv  Ills  filth  in  thy  final  downfall 
of  Nrtphlc*iu  and  tlW  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons had  never  boon  shaken, 

Wb en  the  vomlorfnl  C’orsicaa  retamed 
from  Elba,  and  all  the  armies  outside  of 
Franco  nAM’fihWt  with  secret  dread.  agaiped 
the  one  indomitable  fm  A h<>  had  beaten 
tlieiu  uu  every:*  fields d«ce  more 
traversed  the  Channel.  H&  to  Bel- 

gium, and  *’Wfn  followed' iii  the  wakn  of  W>1- 
lingfott>  fomvs  that  hi*  might  be  among  the 
very  first  tu  knew  the  refill  of  the  coming 
collision.  Hi»  int^irn*  eogernnas  iaduced 


* T Wh  Hfor^  !ms  denitrf  niitl  ronftlfro^l  agsfn 

.fttotl  ttjnOn ; Hnt  tbef«  ure  fat  btilicvUig  if  at 

Jeftsf  Miibsututslly  tmt\  Ifsuh  dmt.  is  UAd  ot  the 
BtiflwhU(i«  In*  n>l<  r>  with  Home  >dti»frjitir.e,  (or 
Hirtir  \nntHerfaV -sacc.ese  lute  rnmlc  (fiem  thy  sahjucl  of 
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The  merchants  and  bankers  were  deject- 
ed ; the  funds  were  depressed ; a dense  fog 
hung  over  the  city ; English  souls  had  sunk 
into  their  pockets.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20th  the  conning  and  grasping  Nathan  ap- 
peared at  the  Stock  Exchange,  an  embodi- 
ment of  gloom.  He  mentioned,  confiden- 
tially of  course,  to  his  familiars  that  Blii- 
cher  at  the  head  of  his  vast  army  of  veterans 
had  been  defeated  by  Napoleon  at  Ligny  on 
the  16th  and  17th,  and  there  could  be  no  hope 
for  Wellington  with  his  comparatively  small 
and  undisciplined  force.  This  was  half  true, 
and,  like  all  half  truths,  was  particularly  cal- 
culated to  deceive.  Rothschild  was  a leader 
among  trading  renards.  His  doleful  whis- 
per spread  as  the  plague,  poisoning  faith  ev- 
erywhere. The  funds  tumbled  like  an  aero- 
lite. Public  and  private  credit  wilted  be- 
fore the  simoom  of  calamitous  report.  It 
was  Black  Friday  anticipated  in  Lombard 
8treet.  The  crafty  Israelite  bought  through 
his  secret  agents  all  the  consols,  bills,  and 
notes  he  could  raise  rnouey  for.  Not  before 
the  afternoon  of  the  21st — nearly  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  battle — did  the  news  of  Wel- 
lington’s victory  reach  London  through  the 
regular  channels.  Rothschild  was  at  the 
Exchange  half  an  hour  before  the  glad  ti- 
dings were  made  public,  and  imparted  them 
to  a crowd  of  greedy  listeners.  The  Bourse 
was  buoyant.  Every  thing  went  up  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  gone  down.  England 
was  happy,  as  well  she  might  be ; for  she 
had  stumbled  into  the  greatest  triumph  in 
her  history.  When  merchants  and  bankers 
shook  hands  with  the  Hebrew  speculator, 
they  noticed,  though  they  did  not  under- 
stand, an  unusual  warmth  of  pressure.  It 
was  not  Tejoicing  with  the  nation ; it  was 
the  imaginary  clutching  of  six  millions  more 
of  gold. 

After  Waterloo  Nathan  Rothschild  was 
more  lucky  and  prosperous  than  ever.  The 
gift  of  Midas  seemed  to  be  his.  Even  his 
injudicious  investments  sometimes  swelled 
his  already  plethoric  purse.  He  sold  out 
his  part  in  the  English  loan  of  1819  and  the 
French  loan  of  1823  before  they  went  below 
par.  Foreign  loans  were  first  popularized 
in  England  by  him  by  fixing  the  rate  in 
sterling,  and  making  the  dividends  payable 
in  London  instead  of  in  Continental  capitals. 
HU  honse  became  ere  long  the  financial 
agent  of  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  and 
the  business  of  the  London  firm  extended  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Nathan  was  as  minute  as  he  was  compre- 
hensive. Reaching  out  to  the  far  East  and 
the  remote  West  for  increase  of  income, 
he  doted  on  the  most  diminutive  details. 
Princely  in  his  entertainments,  he  was  pe- 
nurious to  the  last  degree  in  dealing  with 
subordinates  and  employes.  While  be  was 
investing  millions  he  would  dispute  a hill 
for  a shilling,  and  keep  overworked  clerks 


on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Lavish  for  his 
vanity,  he  was  a niggard  at  heart.  A giant 
in  grasp  and  enterprise,  he  was  a worm  in 
soul.  He  invested  nothing  in  humanity,  for 
humanity,  to  his  short-sightedness,  returned 
no  interest.  He  recognized  nothing  but  per- 
centage ; and  he  is  reported  to  have  calcu- 
lated to  a penny  the  cost  of  his  marriage 
months  before  he  proposed  to  the  daughter 
of  the  pound-adoring  Cohen. 

The  high-priest  of  the  Exchange  was  not 
happy  even  in  the  midst  of  his  overflowing 
coffers.  Naturally  enough,  he  had  few  friends 
and  numberless  enemies.  In  his  later  years 
he  suffered  from  constant  dread  of  assassina- 
tion. He  was  always  receiving  threatening 
letters,  declaring  that  his  life  depended  on 
his  sending  certain  sums  of  money  to  certain 
addresses.  He  scented  murder  ir.  every 
breeze,  suspected  poison  in  every  cup.  In 
sleep,  he  had  nightmare  visions  of  crouching 
things ; in  waking  hours,  he  started  at  every 
unexpected  noise. 

One  morning  two  strangers  were  an- 
nounced as  having  important  business  with 
the  banker,  and  they  were  shown  into  his 
private  office.  He  bpwed  to  them,  and  in- 
quired the  nature  of  their  negotiation.  They 
bowed  aud  said  nothiug,  nut  advanced  to- 
ward him,  thrusting  their  fingers  nervously 
into  their  pockets.  Rothschild’s  alarm  was 
excited  at  once.  They  must  be  searching 
for  concealed  weapons : their  bearded  faces 
made  it  clear  to  his  frightened  fancy  that 
they  were  homicidal  ruffians.  He  retreated 
in  terror  behind  a large  desk,  seized  a pon- 
derous ledger,  hurled  it  at  their  heads,  and 
screamed  44  Murder!”  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
A small  army  of  clerks  poured  into  the  room, 
and  laid  violent  hands  on  the  strangers,  who 
proved  to  be  wealthy  Polish  bankers  bring- 
ing letters  of  introduction  to  the  (physically 
timid)  lion  of  loans.  Embarrassed  by  his 
auriferously  august  presence — what  is  there 
in  a breathing  money-bag  capable  of  inspir- 
ing awe? — they  forgot  their  speech  and  their 
common  coolness  of  conduct.  They  were 
nearly  as  much  terrified  as  the  renowned 
Israelite ; and  as  it  was  their  initial  visit  to 
England,  they  imagined  at  first  that  all  for- 
eigners were  deemed  robbers  and  despera- 
does until  the  contrary  was  established. 

The  wretchedly  rich  Nathan  never  went 
out  alone  after  dark,  never  entered  an  un- 
lighted room,  had  servants  within  call  of 
his  bed-chamber,  slept  with  loaded  pistols 
under  his  pillow. 

A fellow-Frankforter,  dining  with  him 
one  evening,  and  observing  the  luxury  of 
his  household,  remarked,  44  You  must  be  hap- 
py, baron,  with  the  power  to  gratify  every 
wish.” 

44  Happy,  indeed !”  was  the  response.  44  Do 
you  think  it  happiness  to  be  haunted  always 
by  a dread  of  murder,  to  have  your  appetite 
for  breakfast  sharpened  by  a threat  to  stab 
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iii^b  tlw  money } pnmded  be 
xjoiiid  hove  as  security \h&  Ai- 
tnwleii  rniutos  for.**  jji*y  gl* 

• her  c4  >ears. 
made  over  to  hSui  £hd 
house*  arid  the  \mofl  tif{ « 
silver  Wiifc  irmnedlutcly  mi- 
vftfteed  one  l\  d&d*W;$fjp  ^lotab* 
The  trade,  amazed  and  w+ 
geml,  %Btfi  to  Idiia  for  ito 
ijec-tmary  metal,  i}uiy  bi  di*- 
rover  that  the  Rothschilds 
had  boeu  hefcrrfrt  had  obtain 
ed  t&jaiwadofc  of  tbuse 
ami  lived  the  rate  jtht'tg  pUn. 

Public  ojihHAH  fcxi4 
. phis*  cond  o mued  iJje*  rbVOr 
v«foly  for  the 

,»>ly  404  J'  ^*tl$  &i  tt$ 

members  milixed ' 

♦ir  £0,0(10,1^1  by  the  trutkac-r 
tiou,  any  laceration  tbvir  &jyK 
mgs  might  have  undertime 
ww*  hastily  healed,  ;':  ■ ‘ 

feotibiddhi,  «jhbf  of 
the  t**m  hratac3jr having  mar- 


Hi1<OS  4fr**?*  MtTlHiWiiUji. 


van  to  ’Jtieitrt,;  -A  thou-  | head  uf  the  FVtthki\)tt  h«t?^  having  'miw- 

bund  guinea*  try  mme  unknown  viUhiq  fn  I Tied.  his  eoasmC  Nathan's  eltirn  daughter, 
one  ^'ben  the  great  .tit fancier  Nathan  conceived  the  idea  iff  perpetuating 

katlbeeh  to/Axi  partyV  ami  bad  got-  the  name  and  powep  of  the  bouse  by  such 

toil  into  h\k  carriage  to  gf>  Ihmnv  a friend,  <:  misalign  iueoa*  •ct>unefjtiun^--coiimuui  from 
yvfclnng  btoppeil  the  earliest  time  with  Hetirew  families, 

out  to  him.  The  thnormia  banker  ? With  this  view  ho  called  in  1836  a emigres* 

wrist  qofc  kty  fatoiliar.  for  a high  w av  man,  and  of  the  members  <sf  the  Jboo^ehch!  at. Frank.- 
thtot  a pistol  out  of  the  carnage  window,  ! fort  to  emnute  the  ru omen  Urns ' tfbwftioB* 
with  his  favorite  try  of  A Murderf'  before  They «ril  favored  Jit^  andean  introduction 
ho  could  W acquainted'  with  the  Btf.uht.ionV  ft#  iliie  Mpt&j&ti  ceaoubml  policy,  Xafchaira 
As  Rothschild  grew  richer  and  older  his  ! eldest  knit , I j&jntf*  was  iinitM  to  his  cowijin 
fiikrs  increased.  He  became  almost  a mono-  ; Charlotte,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles 
tottiay  oti  the  ^abject;  uf  as^sbiuation,  and  Rothschild.  Nathsin  was  overjoyed  at 
xnaujj  iyf  hv>  relative  thmighr  him  ia  senous  j adoptioh  of  his  matriinonml  ^ystejoi  v hut  ou 
danger  of  msaqUy  tluvmgh  1m  Hiimiant  ap-  Hhe  vgry  dny  otiim  June  36, Tie  fell 

^itHheu^iCuiit  Yirvsf  kf  tlu\  imni/iciug  mcs- } ftlanmugly  itt^fce  coffering  fetn  a.  tiax* 

him  by  hi^  Ihomiie  when  hk ud  rUed 


>5uei«ies>  with  whom phuitifully  ^«p.  It*  loss  titan  tix  wi^k&w  m tire  hfty - uihth 
plied.  Cdnbeious  hf  to  wu^lchm*  they  't\s-  j yoiir  uf  to  ngiu.  - ;Hw  xmwd  wkhdemt  at  i Uk 
congcd  themradveb  upou  him  by  hwptcing  ruow^.  He  im ttginerh  a?i  hud  l>eeu  hib  iiahift, 
him  with  Wbvh^ai  tetTor^,  He  \v»ni  t*\wub- ! that  he  wib.  honied  for  hia  tfe 

edly  told  so,  but  he  cofdd  not  he  mduedd  to  : last  words ; he  )t  rvyuitml  to  .have  tout- 
hyiievft  ttot  he  did  hot  dwell  iri  urr  at«<ob-  : ed  were^  is  tid  ing  to  kill  aae?"  sand* 
phere  of  jmisnng,  poniimk,  and  pktuls,  j if  Quickyqui ck  1 give  me  the  gold  !M 

A gfdd  example  of  hk  .pnpvu^r  of  I If  wivs  u vmirvy  ih  the  nmgnUinent  htink^ 
hubirmsw  was  ^ltnXvii  mift;31C  It  Is  jifajiiiliur ; that  h«?  wna  imt  conaciour,.  To  hare  known, 
hic^t  (Jwit  tin*  supply ^ of  itl»i»V  ■ ‘ l*»  parting  forever  hum  the 

ways  h»T,n  limited,  aud  ut  ^hci.t  tilue  wfts  i?#0,0(i(MHXj  or  |^0.p(K).0()0  he  i*  ssuppoatKl  to 
nmuity  fumkh«d  firom  the  Sp^tusfe  xhiues  iiawi  left  would  Irave  V>eeit  jcgooy  siilScionif 
of  ATinurlen  aod  the  lilyriim  uiiut««  of  Idria.  , to  unnihilato  his  mutiid  semh 
Tli*  ir-vmet  h?hi  yielded  noldy  h«r  tUiinnrit:*. ! Early  the  ioUioving  day  m English  coiui- 
hnr  tin*  Nap<deonic  wars  w itlnin»w  labor  | try  tiftil  newt  Brighton  shot  a hutl  Qy iug  dyTir 
from'thft^in,  ami  sc*  ijift&rferfttl  r b- j . When  *t  fell  to  tho  grounil  it  wh* 
act  as  .to  duuiiiibli  ^iry  fwlousLy  the  t*re~  tr*  be  oue  of  the  natTier-x#m^ou.A 

Ctnies  :<>f  the. -SrpHiimh  twwh.  The  kingdom  | which  the  Tijdhbchilda  had  made  farni liar  to 
reMlnrutt  a loam  giid  T^oonrao  >va«  had  toj  thy  public.  The  only  message  it  bore  was 
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the  worsts.  *-  Ii«>  vs  dead”  ( Li  1 1 
bfB'  personal 
proudhii  was  well  iPwiemoort, 
and  th*  kiftlple  *p\upi* tusenmut 
panic  lit 

till'  Loodoti  Stock  Excinui^ 
Katfejfe  wUl  wimp  publmh- 
ed  m hint  ijf  the  amount 
of  hi**  pnjg*erfy‘\(tbc  v;  ill*  of 
the  PvAvtliHtiiUdB  ij&mvi*  such 
information  for  the  mnptnlfote 
V>ut  eHjMimd  Jbifci 
four  ^uia  should  coikItuT  i\w 
b*lsi  it ^ iii  *?oro  puhy  Aviih 


r^w^g.; 


because  ti6  refused  tv/  take  the.  oath,  f * W-  Sflth#  .ifleatm,  and  the  typo^raidvinai  Wair 
truo  faith  of dChrisrian.’*  He  ooathtt/^i  % waxiui  ]fot  for  &nw  v hi]# t eupitti],  il*  ittmul, 
b»i  rhoscii  Cot  eleven  .year*,  tfrlifcd  'the;  dim*:  arraying  itself  *ai  one  side,  nmJ  poverty  on 
idfrfcjes  wore  removed*  Ami  he  #dir+?ted  bis  the  oth^ry  The  n'VoitJlioTL  of  f&l*,.  >W hiefc 
puce — the  fir^r.  Hebrew  member  i?‘f  the  cxpelied  Loots flulipj**,  tendered  t »it4 
H»el«e  of  Commons,  rhibbf  *>*  oxtrenwiy  tfivgtopiiliVr,  not  to  say 

The  Paris  branch  vtA*!  he  J&19. — odtona.  iimt  ^ mob  of  1>hc  people  de^ro^fed 

tAfo  year  4>f  Muy£r  Auavfore  ;$bifo  their  coniitry  f*eH&UiCe ; -iaf  :.,Spr^^i(v .: 

ou>a  Re fcbschtld  aud  bm  young**!  ImHber,  otdig*idihe  principal  trfemb&rt*  of  ftev  bn?ij& 
Jam**.  win?  assumed  the  management,  aiui  lo  place  tlterusel  rad  under  <i£ 

retained  it  until  a call  from  the  cemetery  the  police.  There,  was  & m**>i  fonwdable 
(Xowuaber  IS6B)  compelled  him  ip  retire*  panic  on  the  Bourse.  Rentes  dechiiied  ttf 
JttBuVs  sons,  Alphonse,  Guatarc,  and  Solo-  40;  Stocks  i*ij&  credit  were  ' wlhrdgh  ;#W#fc' 
in  on.  were-  admitted  into  partnership ; but  away  in  the  tnnnwio  (rf  dist-rw^t,  and  tiirfu- 
the  tehi««t%  in  accordance  with  the  traditionfi  dan da  of  w o k\ thy  ejr rixeUsw ere 
of  the  house*  Was  the  directing  *«$  cob tnd-  ed.  Tho  I^»th^hi3d^  U>»t  j fa 
.ling-  mind.  ThtyHarhi  firm  soon  gained  a less  than  #B0%(H)0ftIfii>f  ib  is  Aborted,  in  ten 
pnmtl  and  '^roincKl.  mi  immenfee  months — but  their  capital  mid  oMUt  ’WejF^ 

intlttewce.  The  reetoml  Btnnhons  appLicfii  so  pjvat  that  the  one  wMncvt^ ^linitvtiidty  un- 
to it  for  loans,  and  |#rocnr«&d  them,  and  paired,  and  the  other  not  aifeetiMl  iu  the 
'Jwaes'  also  served  the  Orkanists  with  the  They  met  with  pi^mptuesu  evcxry 

funds  fed*  Louis  PUiiippe  \ym  &>  'ifati-  franc  of  their  irqgagemeHts.  Th^fr  etiergyy 
plbte  «f  smh  financial  far^  that  fcu  fietmit-  c'0«nig«i*  aiiility*  mid  ipr egriiy  *Q fou- 
led Jams#  tu  participate  in  many  r«>yalapec-  didly  illustmwl  that  they  cor«niund»?d  the 
uhitions.  A wmtn  fn^ttdahip,  i ndeod., sprang  admiration  of  tla?  whole  commercial  /World, 
up  bet wt^k  them,  add  with  the'  bHTQ&ws  They  were  ijmhiinie  la  their 
Quec*ti  Amelia  grew  to  be  romautieahy  iuti-  glorious  iu  their  capacity  fbr  ummigcitumt. 
matw.  Ae  they  hod  often  done  before,  they  tm-u- 

The  bnilding  of  railways  in  France  aperp  ed  their  own  miKfortmio  to  iidv'«t>t;iop,  mul 
?A  o hncrmX  a venae  to.  the  Rothscliilds,  Theh  When  the  Beeond  Empire  Ijegttn , imd  more 
<Atdtul  coustructe<i  difiVrent  romls,  and  tlieir  than  inmlg  goml  their  euormpmi  losses, 
priofirs  w vre  very  large.  In  the  ^ T.ho  Naples  brunch,  e&ttth)iished  \v 
of  the  coautry  failed,  anil  many  of  the  laWr-  wsh  given  up  ufto*r  the  iiicorphrmum  of  the 
*are  and  nmhauieg  af  tins  capiat  having  tihi-  Two  &UH}k*  with  the  kingdoin  of  itdlVw 
tb/*r  muiHjjr  nor  employment^  the  htwikcm  The  four  original  houses  tvmain , ihf>ugh 
w/wn»gardcd  as  responsible  forthe  pfcvdii'  rbey  i'mvc  agcncjcs  ami  int itr  all  the 
irjg  distress  and  bitterly  lampooned  in  pam-  lending  eilies  of  Europe,  Amu  arid 

They  tlefemled  themselves  by  the  \ iXb  well  &*  jSiurth  and  S»vuth  Auicnca.  They 
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have  belted  the  globe  with  their  operations, 
and  are  in  the  fullest  sense  universal  and 
Cosmopolitan  bankers.  For  generations  they 
have  been  barous,  and  the  title  is  hereditary 
in  their  family.  Since  the  death  of  old 
Mayer  Anselm,  they  have  added  the  distin- 
guishing dr  and  ron  to  their  names,  and  are 
as  far  removed  from  democratic  affiliations 
and  sympathies  as  if  it  were  a thousaud  in- 
stead of  a hundred  years  since  their  ances- 
tors counted  kreutzers  and  old  rags  in  the 
Judengasse  of  Frankfort. 

They  have  always  been  devoted  to  their 
theological  faith,  and  strict  in  observing  all 
the  forms  of  the  synagogue.  They  are  not 
without  superstition  in  their  creed,  believ- 
ing that  much  of  their  good  fortune  has 
come  from  their  unswerving  fidelity  to  Ju- 
daism. Their  charities  to  their  co-religion- 
ists have  been  many  and  liberal.  They  have 
endowed  schools,  built  hospitals,  and  found- 
ed almshouses.  Their  attachment  to  their 
ancient  form  of  worship  is  noble  and  com- 
mendable. They  can  not  help  remembering 
how  bitterly  their  people  were  persecuted 
for  ages,  and  how  very  recent  it  is  that  they 
have  been  allowed  to  enjoy  either  political 
or  civil  rights.  Long  after  Mayer  Anselm 
had  grown  rich,  lie  and  his  fel lo w -Rebre w ft 
were  locked  into  the  Jew  s’  quarter  of  Frank- 
fort after  nightfall,  and  forbidden  to  depart 
thence  until  the  iron  gates  were  thrown 
open  in  the  morning.  If  the  great  bankers 
lmve  forgiven  the  inhuman  wrongs  done 
through  centuries  to  their  race,  they  are 


singularly  magnanimous.  They  have  reason 
to  feel  as  8b y lock  felt  to  Antonio  toward 
the  fawning  Christians  who  go  to  them  for 
money.  Their  negative  revenge  can  not  be 
without  sweetness  when  they  think  that,  the 
once  despised  and  hunted  Jew  has  had  the 
proudest  nobles  begging  for  Ids  gold,  and 
even  kings  soliciting  his  aid.  It  has  been 
their  boast  that  monarch*  could  not  go  to 
war  without  the  consent  of  the  Rothschilds. 
Like  most  boasts,  this  was  not  strictly  true; 
but  they  who  furnish  the  sinews  of  battle 
are  the  most  desirable  of  allies,  not  less  than 
the  most  formidable  of  foes. 

The  Rothschilds,  save  at  rare  intervals, 
continue  to  intermarry,  and  are  likely  to 
while  the  powerful  family  holds  together. 
If  the  common  theory  respecting  the  union 
of  blood-relatives  were  true,  the  banking 
brotherhood  would  be  reduced  by  this  time 
to  hopeless  imbecility;  and  they  are  in  the 
opposite  extreme. 

The  theory  seems  to  rest  on  no  substantial 
haws  but  may  have  sprung  from  the  natural 
aversion  which  most  well-regulated  minds 
feel  to  consanguineous  wedlock.  Marrying 
one's  own  cousin,  or  the  son  or  daughter  of 
one's  own  brother  or  sister,  appears  to  me 
little  less  than  monstrous.  I can  not  com- 
prehend how  moral  sanity  con  eon  template 
it  except  with  a shudder  of  disgust.  I should 
think  a man  who  would  take  his  cousin  for 
wife  might  he  induced  to  take  his  sister, 
were  the  cousin  wanting.  The  difference  is 
only  in  degree.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid 
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down  for  any  thing ; but  if  we  wed  not  only 
cousins  but  nieces,  as  the  Rothschilds  do, 
why  should  we  not  wed  our  sisters  aud 
mothers,  or  eveu  our  grandmothers,  for  that 
matter  f Settiug  aside  the  ethics  of  t he  ques- 
tion, such  alliances  are  certainly  not  line  nor 
poetic.  Instinct  and  delicacy  bid  us  seek 
for  feminine  partners  outside  of  our  rela- 
tives— where  we  have  no  advantage  but 
that  which  affection  and  sympathy  give. 
He  who  can ‘not  be  mated  except  through 
his  own  blood  would  better  far  remain  a 
celibate.  The  rights  and  rites  of  love  should 
be  sought  in  open  field,  unseconded  by  kin- 
ship, independent  of  privilege.  The  lover 
should  win  his  spurs  fairly  and  bravely,  rid- 
ing to  victory  or  defeat  with  his  best  skill, 
trusting  in  himself,  and  leaving  the  result 
to  the  amorous  deities. 

The  Rothschilds  have  been  very  dissimilar 
in  complexion,  some  possessing  the  amiable 
and  generous  qualities  which  others  almost 
totally  lacked.  Mayer  Anselm,  as  has  been 
shown,  was  as  kind  and  charitable  in  his 
later  years  as  his  son,  Nathan  Mayer,  was 
covetous  and  churlish;  and  again  his  son 
Lionel,  in  breadth  of  feeling  and  quickness 
of  sympathy,  is  wholly  unlike  his  father. 
From  the  first  they  have  been  capitalists 
and  amassers.  To  that  every  thing  has 
been  rendered  subservient;  and  into  the 
ceaseless  accumulation  of  money  the  human- 
ities seldom  flow.  They  have  been  undevi- 
atingly  loyal  to  themselves  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  house.  They  have  been  the 
incarnate  spirit  of  business,  following  the 
habit  of  their  commercial  creator  in  buying 
cheap  and  selling  dear  whenever  the  rule 
was  sanctioned  by  an  enlightened  selfish- 
ness. They  have  been  generous  to  sover- 
eigns, and  grasping  to  subjects.  They  have 
advertised  their  liberality,  and  have  kept 
their  meanness  in  private  records.  Through 
all  their  resplendent  career  they  have  pre- 
served the  heart  of  the  money-changer,  with 
no  fear  of  fatal  consequence  from  its  enlarge- 
ment. They  have  been  princes  in  the  par- 
lor, and  pawnbrokers  in  the  kitchen.  While 
consorting  with  kings,  they  have  longed  to 
handle  the  crown-jewels  as  pledges.  Their 
principle  has  been  never  to  forget  their  in- 
terest, and  their  interest  always  to  be  mind- 
ful of  their  principal.  Their  monomania  has 
been  money  mania,  and  has  been  regulated 
by  supreme  discreetness  and  the  nicest  cal- 
culation. The  mere  passion  of  gain,  in  its 
material  aspect,  long  since  ceased  to  impel 
them ; for,  many  years  ago,  their  fortune 
had  swelled  beyond  accurate  reckoning. 
The  gratification  of  power  urges  them  to 
increase  their  capital  by  every  means  with 
which  traffic  is  acquainted.  So  it  will  be 
centuries  hence,  for  the  sense  of  power  is  in- 
capable of  satiety,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  their  prosperity. 

What  the  Rothschilds  have  been  they  are 


still — men  possessed  of  rare  genius  for  pe- 
cuniary planning,  aud  for  bearing  the  lar- 
gest and  most  difficult  enterprises  to  suc- 
cessful issues.  They  transmit  the  properties, 
material  and  mental,  vrhich  they  have  in- 
herited. Their  blood  flows  in  kindred  chan- 
nels generation  after  generation,  and  every 
drop  of  it  dances  to  the  jingle  of  coin.  From 
foundation  to  turret  they  ar  i built  up  aud 
bulwarked  with  cash.  Cash  is  their  incen- 
tive to  action,  and  the  limit  to  their  aspira- 
tion. In  due  process  of  development,  the 
future  Rothschilds  may  become  sacks  of 
shiniug  sovereigns.  Then  will  their  highest 
aim  be  realized.  They  will  then  realize  the 
substance  of  their  absorbing  thought,  of  their 
unending  dream. 

The  progress  of  the  house  of  Rothschild 
may  be  divided  iuto  periods.  Up  to  1798 
only  the  parent  house  in  Frankfort  existed, 
and  it  was  then  comparatively  little  known. 
After  Mayer  Anselm’s  death  the  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  Naples  branches  were 
opened,  and  the  business  was  vastly  ex- 
tended, Anselm  Mayer  becoming,  by  reason 
of  his  superior  years,  the  successor  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  chief  of  the  Frankfort  bank. 

The  second  period,  embracing  but  three 
years  (1812  to  1815),  was  marked  by  the  sur- 
render of  most  of  their  private  transactions, 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  larger  and 
public  enterprises,  like  government  loans, 
the  issue  and  negotiation  of  exchequer  bonds, 
and  dealings  in  the  public  funds.  Their 
operations  in  commercial  bills  at  this  time 
were  gigantic,  reaching  sometimes  hundreds 
of  millions  a week. 

In  the  third  period,  fifteen  years  (1815  to 
1830),  Europe  was  largely  occupied  in  pro- 
viding for  the  liabilities  incurred  during  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty.  Consequently  great 
loans  were  needed  by  the  nations,  and  were 
mainly  negotiated  by  the  Rothschilds,  who 
had  been  highly  recommended  for  punctu- 
ality and  integrity  by  the  Elector  William  I. 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  During  this 
eventful  period  they  are  reputed  to  have  ne- 
gotiated loans  to  the  amount  of  six  thousand 
millions  of  dollars — a sum  scarcely  conceiv- 
able— from  which  their  profits,  including 
percentage  and  advance  of  rate,  must  have 
been  bewildering.  Moreover,  they  made  a 
vast  deal  of  money  by  buying  and  selling,  on 
their  own  account,  exchequer  bills  of  all 
countries  whenever  the  political  situation 
favored  their  purpose.  There  appears,  in 
truth,  to  have  been  hardly  any  limit  to 
their  gains.  With  their  immense  capital 
they  could  purchase  to  almost  auy  extent 
when  the  market  was  down,  and  they  could 
hold  their  purchases  indefinitely.  To  have 
Aladdin’s  lamp  and  Fortunatus’s  purse,  and 
the  control  of  Sindbad’s  valley  of  diamonds, 
would  not  seem  to  yield  much  more  cash- 
creating  power  than  the  Hebrew  bankers 
had  and  still  have  in  their  hands. 
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The  great  strength  of  the  Rothschilds  was 
demonstrated  during  the  commercial  crisis 
of  1825,  when  their  bountiful  aid  saved  the 
Bank  of  England  from  suspension.  Their 
credit  to-day  is  as  firm  as  the  foundation  of 
the  Himalayas.  It  is  almost  unassailable, 
and  the  house  is  regarded  as  safe  beyond 
any  and  all  contingencies.  If  by  any  chance 
confidence  in  them  should  waver, every  bank 
and  moneyed  institution  in  both  hemispheres 
would  be  forced,  through  universal  distrust, 
to  close  its  doors. 

The  fourth  period  extends  from  the  second 
to  the  third  French  revolution  (1830  to  1848), 
and  covers  an  era  of  extraordinary  activity. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons,  caused  by 
the  successful  revolution  of  July,  gave  a 
tremendous  blow  to  European  commerce 
and  credit.  Securities  of  nearly  every  kind 
were  unsalable,  and  even  the  Rothschilds 
were  obliged  to  make  remarkable  efforts  to 
meet  their  obligations.  Since  then  they  have 
kept  vast  amounts  of  coin  in  their  vaults, 
determined  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergen- 
cy, and  are  not  likely  to  be  so  caught  again. 
During  the  eighteen  years  of  peace  the  bank- 
ers reached  the  highest  point  of  their  power, 
and  gained  the  fullest  confidence  of  all  finan- 
ciers and  ministers.  They  were  the  centre 
of  every  large  operation ; they  led  every 
colossal  enterprise;  they  controlled  every 
money  market  in  Europe. 

One  of  their  favorite  methods  of  specu- 
lating in  those  ante-telegraph  days  was  to 
notify  their  well-known  brokers  to  sell  a 
certain  stock  or  security.  Every  body  on 
the  Exchange  would  be  aware  they  were 
selling,  and  as  they  invariably  had  the  ear- 
liest information,  their  action  would  have 
a very  depressing  influence  on  the  market. 
The  simple  announcement,  “The  Rothschilds 
are  selling,”  let  the  security  be  what  it 
might,  would  put  down  the  particular  secu- 
rity from  two  to  five  per  cent.  After  the 
decline  the  cunning  Israelites  would  instruct 
their  secret  agents  to  buy  at  the  reduced 
price;  and  the  security,  suddenly  discover- 
ed to  be  sound,  would  mount  to  its  old  or 
perhaps  to  a still  higher  figure. 

They  also  set  rumors  afloat,  as  the  bulls 
and  bears  of  Wall  Street  do,  to  put  down 
what  they  wished  to  buy,  or  to  put  up  what 
they  wanted  to  sell ; and  having  executed 
their  purpose,  the  good  or  bad  news  of  their 
invention  would  fail  to  be  confirmed.  They 
have  persistently  denied  that  they  were  ever 
stock-jobbers,  though  it  would  be  hard  to  tell 
what  they  are  if  they  are  not  such.  They 
have  never  been  desperate  gamblers  on  the 
Exchange — they  are  too  cool  and  acute  for 
that — they  have  never  taken  great  risks,  but 
they  have  arranged  their  programme  with 
all  the  chances  on  their  side,  and  carried  out 
the  programme  to  their  entire  advantage. 
When  they  gamble  they  usually  have  the 
cards  marked  so  as  to  be  guaranteed  against 


loss.  Rothschild  is  a smooth  and  complai- 
sant creature,  but  those  who  play  with  him 
can  not  be  too  sure  of  their  own  hand. 

A great  house  like  theirs  understands  of 
necessity  the  value  of  commercial  honor — in 
plainer  phrase,  that  honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy. Their  word  is  always  religiously  kept. 
Their  promise,  once  given,  is  as  certain  of 
redemption  as  their  drafts  are  to  be  paid. 
Their  financial  record  is  stainless.  That 
which  they  say  they  will  do  may  be  regard- 
ed as  already  done.  The  perfect  keeping  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  Mayer  Anselm  by  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  is  typical  of  every  branch 
and  individual  of  the  world-renowned  house. 
To  put  it  simply,  the  Rothschilds  have  com- 
mon-sense and  uncommon  honesty.  They 
are  wise  of  their  own  interest.  They  know 
that  to  tell  truth  in  their  regular  business, 
and  to  preserve  their  smallest  covenant  to 
the  lightest  shadow  of  its  significance,  pays 
in  the  long-run  a better  percentage  than  auy 
investment,  however  attractive,  in  falsehood 
and  perfidy. 

A loan  of  the  house  to  Spain  years  ago  in- 
volved it  in  a loss  of  millions.  The  firms 
that  had  subscribed  to  the  loan  were  called 
upon  to  contribute  proportionally  to  their 
subscriptions.  The  eminent  bankers  were 
willing  to  grant  a liberal  discount,  which 
was  accepted  by  all  their  creditors  except 
one.  He  declared  he  would  pay  in  full,  not- 
withstanding the  payment  must  ruin  him. 
“ Money,”  he  continued,  “ may  be  regained, 
but  honor,  once  gone,  never  can  be.  At  all 
hazards,  I will  preserve  my  honor.” 

The  chief  of  the  house  replied,  “We  will 
not  ruin  so  upright  and  conscientious  a man. 
If  you  will  accept  the  position,  we  shall  ap- 
point you  our  general  agent  in  your  city,  for 
we  feel  assured  we  could  not  have  a wor- 
thier representative.” 

The  stubbornly  honest  creditor  accepted, 
and  held  the  post  for  a long  time  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  his  employers. 

The  fifth  period  is  included  between  1848 
and  the  present.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  Rothschilds  have  immensely 
augmented  their  capital,  but  they  have  not 
increased  their  power,  which  is  really  less 
than  it  was  during  the  fourth  epoch.  They 
continue  to  be  the  largest  and  most  influ- 
ential banking  house  ou  the  globe,  and  the 
richest  family  known  to  history,  but  their 
positive  ascendency  on  the  bourses  of  Frank- 
fort, Vienna,  and  Paris  has  happily  ceased. 
Since  1848  the  governments  abroad — Austria, 
France,  Italy,  and  Prussia  are  examples — 
have  borrowed  directly  from  the  people,  aud 
so  saved  the  large  sums  they  formerly  paid 
to  bankers.  This  change  has  inevitably  di- 
minished the  influence  of  the  Rothschilds 
much  more  than  their  income,  and  set  them 
farther  from  cabinets  and  crowns.  Even 
they  can  not  control  the  progress  of  events,  or 
resist  the  revolution  of  customs.  They  have 
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found,  however,  ample  employment  for 
their  capital  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, the  building  of  iron- works  and 
factories,  the  development  of  mines, 
and  other  industrial  undertakings, 
without  departing  from  legitimate 
hanking  transactions.  In  fact,  they 
•leal  in  every  thing  that  contains  profit. 

They  hold,  it  is  asserted,  $50,000,000  of 
American  securities.  They  own  largo 
estates  in  Britain,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  France,  cotton  factories  at  Man* 
cheater,  cutlery  establishments  at -Shef- 
field, ships  on  the  Clyde,  warehouses  at 
London,  gardens  near  Paris,  villas  on 
t he  Rhine,  mills  along  the  Maaa,  gold 
mines  in  California,  wheat  crops  in 
Russia,  statues  at  Rome,  boats  on  the 
Nile,  plantations  in  Jamaica,  shawls  in 
India,  rubies  at  Teheran,  tobacco  fields 
in  Virginia,  idols  in  Japan,  and  towns 
in  Siberia.  They  call  themselves  mer- 
chants as  well  as  bankers,  and,  in  the 
largest  sense,  they  are  both. 

Of  the  capital  of  the  Rothschilds, 
which  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing, nobody  bnt  themselves  has  any 
positive  knowledge.  It  has  been  rep- 
resented as  surpassing  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  all  the  crowned  heads  and 
royal  princes  of  the  Old  World.  What- 
ever the  exact  amount,  it  can  not  ap- 
pear other  than  fabulous.  When  we 
remember  how  surprisingly  fast  great 
sums  of  money  increase  at  compound 
interest — this  is  the  bankers’  method 
of  investment — some  approximate  idea 
may  lie  had  of  their  cash  means.  A re- 
view of  the  history  of  the  house  indi- 
cates! that  it  can  not  be  less  than  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  (it  may  be  much 
more),  independent  of  the  private  fortunes 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  firm,  which 
must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  their 
business  capital 

Respecting  their  partnership  affairs  every 
Rothschild  is  m silent  as  the  Sphinx.  They 
;*re  never  mentioned  outside  of  their  own 
immediate  family.  Its  members  rigorously 
sink  the  shop,  not  from  good-breeding,  but 
from  ingrained  caution  and  cultivated  reti- 
cence. Confidence  in  others  is  not  one  of 
their  virtues.  They  trust  themselves,  and 
distrust  humanity. 

“ A man  will  not  tell  what  he  has  not 
heard,**  was  a pet  aphorism  of  Nathan  May- 
er ; and  '-Gold  never  repeats  what  it  sees,” 
wa*  often  in  Mayer  Anselm's  mouth. 

Confidential  clerks  are  not  in  favor  with 
the  house.  So  great  bankers  must  have 
-otne:  hut-  they  impart  nothing  to  their  em- 
ployee which  is  not  essential  to  their  busi- 
ne**.  Scarcely  any  one  of  their  accountants 
or  agents  knows  any  thing  of  their  affairs 
beyond  his  proper  functions.  They  demand 
that  he  shall  be  highly  intelligent  aud  capa- 
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ble  in  those,  and  ignorant  of  what  lies  be- 
yond. 

They  always  prefer  their  own  race  as  as- 
sistants, especially  in  offices  of  responsibil- 
ity. While  they  do  not  insist  that  every 
man  in  their  service  shall  be  a Hebrew,  they 
have  few  aids  not  of  their  faith.  I have 
frequently  l*een  in  their  different  banking 
houses,  and  all  the  faces  I have  seen  there 
have  home  the  Israelitish  stamp.  Wien  I 
had  first  entered  their  London  establishment 
I imagined  myself  in  a synagogue;  and  in 
Vienna  I mistook  their  little  out-of-the-way 
up-stairs  office  for  a pawnbrokers.  They 
have  au  ardent  bias  in  favor  of  the  descend- 
ant of  Moses.  They  think  him — not  with- 
out reason — more  astute  and  sagacious  in 
money -matters  than  the  Christian  is,  more 
secretive,  and  more  faithful  to  his  sect.  Be- 
sides, they  wish,  very  justly,  to  help  and  en- 
courage their  own — to  be  Hebrews  with  He- 
brews, to  combine  the  sympathy  of  religion 
with  the  interest  of  business. 

On  the  whole,  the  losses  of  the  Roths- 
childs, considering  their  extended  and  gi- 
gantic operations,  have  been  strikingly  few. 
Their  last  heavy  loss,  so  far  as  known,  was 
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before  and  during  the  Franco-German  war. 
They  felt  sure,  it  is  said,  that  the  French 
would  triumph,  and  shaped  their  course 
accordingly.  They  paid  $25,000,000  to 
$30,000,000  for  their  confidence ; but,  as  they 
have  usually  done,  they  got  on  the  other 
side  of  the  market  before  it  was  too  late, 
and  managed  their  detriment  to  avail. 
With  their  unlimited  cash  reserves — the 
London  or  Frankfort  branch  alone  is  re- 
ported to  have  on  hand  sometimes  convert- 
ible funds  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  to 
$250,000,000 — they  have  incalculable  advan- 
tages, and  can  readily  recover  from  a false 
stop.  Admitting  their  unbounded  wealth,  in- 
valuable connections,  superlative  foresight 
and  energy,  still  they  have  been  lucky. 
They  admit  they  have  (they  admit  nothing 
that  is  not  to  their  behoof),  and  they  are 
firm  believers  in  luck.  They  will  not  em- 
ploy, nor  embark  in  an  enterprise  with,  any 
one  they  know  to  have  been  unfortunate; 
and  if  their  agent  proves  that  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  failure,  he  is  discharged  never- 
theless. They  judge  efficiency  by  result. 
Failure  is  failure,  from  whatever  cause,  and 
they  are  averse  to  any  precedent  of  non- 
performance. 

Not  a great  while  ago,  as  the. story  goes, 
they  had  an  auxiliary  in  Smyrna  who  re- 
ceived certain  instructions,  which  he  did 
not  fully  comprehend,  and  did  not,  there- 
fore, obey.  The  consequence  was  he  made 
a handsome  profit  in  place  of  losing,  as  he 
would  have  done  had  he  strictly  discharged 
his  duty.  By  one  mail  they  dismissed  him 
for  carelessness;  by  the  next  they  re-en- 
gaged him,  because  he  had  been  successful. 
With  them  a happy  issue  will  atone  for  an- 
terior blunders,  if  the  blunders  be  not  re- 
peated. 

The  Salique  law  is  rigidly  adhered  to  in 
the  house  of  Rothschild.  All  the  sons,  and 
some  of  the  nephews,  of  its  members  are 
predestined  to  partnership  by  their  birth. 
The  third  and  fourth  generations  from  Mayer 
Anselm  now  compose  the  firm,  numbering,  I 
think,  some  twelve  of  the  family. 

To  be  deprived  of  a son  is  a great  sorrow 
to  any  one  of  the  bankers.  Anselm,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  founder,  was  deeply  dis- 
tressed from  that  cause,  and  offered  his  wife 
a million  florins  (about  $500,000)  if  she  would 
present  him  with  an  heir.  Liberal  as  the 
sum  was,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
enough  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  He 
took  his  disappointment  good-naturedly, 
however,  remarking  that  the  price  of  boy- 
babies  must  have  advanced  since  his  time, 
for  he  would  have  been  willing  to  be  born 
for  half  the  money.  When  he  appointed 
his  nephew,  Mayer  Charles,  his  successor 
at  Frankfort  he  took  the  young  man  in 
his  arms,  saying,  “ Much  as  I love  you,  I 
should  have  loved  you  better  had  you  let 
me  be  your  father.  Daughters  are  dear 


to  my  heart,  but  they  can’t  be  bankers,  you 
know.” 

It  appears  to  be  the  European  fashion  for 
bankers  to  withdraw  themselves  from  pub- 
lic attention.  They  seldom  have  signs,  and 
are  in  such  unexpected  places  that  it  is 
hard  to  run  them  down.  They  are  doubt- 
less aware  that  men  who  have  money  to 
lend  will  always  be  found.  If  they  should 
bury  themselves  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
some  hard-up  gnome  would  badger  them 
for  discounts.  The  Rothschilds  are  par- 
ticularly hard  to  discover.  St.  Swithin’s 
Lane,  Londou,  at  my  initial  visit,  I spent  an 
hour  in  gettiug  at.  It  is  as  ingeniously 
missituated  as  the  Times  itself,  Printing- 
house  Square  being  little  else  than  an  un- 
clean alley.  The  Rothschilds’  offices  are 
spacious  and  pleasant  when  you  have  once 
unraveled  them — unlike  their  closer  quar- 
ters in  Paris,  Frankfort,  and  notably  Vien- 
na. Their  parent  house,  on  the  comer  near 
the  new  synagogue,  between  the  Zeil  and  the 
Judengasse,  has  always  interested  me.  To 
a casual  observer,  it  might  seem  the  abode 
of  bankruptcy,  so  ancient  are  its  equipments, 
so  worn  its  desks,  so  dusty  its  counters.  But 
a little  observation  reveals  the  signs  of  its 
treasures  in  piles  of  bills,  bags  of  coin,  and 
packets  of  bonds,  and  you  breathe  amidst 
its  dinginess  the  air  of  gold.  Though  the 
Rothschilds  have  hundreds  of  millions,  they 
are  very  willing  to  make  one-eighth  of  one 
per  cent,  on  very  small  amounts,  for  they 
know  that  from  the  slenderest  beginnings 
arose  the  fabulous  fortunes  which  seem  to 
have  sprung  from  a tale  of  enchantment  or 
a dream  of  Firdousi. 

« 

IMPROVISATIONS.— IX. 

A gk ass-blade  is  my  warlike  lance, 

A rose-leaf  is  my  shield; 

Beams  of  the  sun  are,  every  one, 

My  chargers  for  the  field. 

The  morning  gives  me  golden  steeds, 

The  moon  gives  silver- white ; 

The  stars  drop  down,  my  helm  to  crown, 
When  I go  forth  to  fight. 

Against  me  ride  in  iron  mail 
The  squadrons  of  the  foe: 

The  bucklers  flash,  the  maces  crash, 

The  haughty  trumpets  blow. 

One  touch,  and  all,  with  armor  cleft, 

Before  me  turn  and  yield. 

Straight  on  I ride:  the  world  is  wide; 

A rose-leaf  is  my  shield! 

Then  dances  o’er  the  water-fall 
The  rainbow,  in  its  glee; 

The  daisy  sings,  the  lily  rings 
Her  bells  of  victory. 

So  I nm  armed  where’er  I go, 

And  mounted,  night  or  day : 

Who  shall  oppose  the  conquering  rose, 

And  who  the  sunbeam  slay? 

Bayard  Taylor. 
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merides”  of  ancient  Athens,  gotten  up  by 
the  correspondents  there,  to  whom  St*  Paul 
doubtless  made  allusion  when  he  spoke  of 
those  Greeks  who  “spent  their  time  in 
nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some 
new  thing.”  But  metropolitan  correspond- 
ents really  owe  their  existence,  as  a class, 
to  Julius  Ciesar,  whose  whole  being  was 
divided  between  ambition  and  glory.  He 
naturally  considered  the  latter  as  too  ephem- 
eral so  Jong  as  his  deeds  were  not  recorded, 
aud  having  a taste  for  literature,  he  wrote 
his  Commentaries.  Thor*)  were,  however,  lim- 
its to  self-praise,  and  Ctesar  conceived  the 
idea  of  having  daily  budgets  of  news  sent 
from  Home,  so  written  as  to  extol  him  be- 
fore the  people. 

This  first-known  metropolitan  correspond- 
ent was  Clmestus,  a quick-witted,  mercuri- 
al fellow,  who  bad  an  interview  with  Osar 
every  morning  after  the  emperor  came  from 
the  bath,  and  had  received  the  reports  of 


TASHINGTON 


gatherers  may 


news 

W claim  precedence  in  the  ranks  of 
that  great  American  guild  known  as  “The 
Prv«*v  for  it  is  well  established  that  metro- 
]»olt  tan  correspondent*  pursued  their  calling 
centuries  before  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing.  Travelers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  our  day,  occasionally  come 
across  cylindrical  bricks,  inscribed  with  cu- 
neiform characters,  which  were  sent  from  an- 
cient Babylon  by  the  news-gleaners  there, 
who  thus  chronicled  the  glory  and  the  slnuno 
of  the  Chaldeans.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  the 
news  tablets  prepared  at  Thebes,  and  sent 
all  over  Egypt**  bearing  inscriptions  showr- 
big  the  height  of  water  in  the  Nile,  the 
price  of  sesame  and  of  oil,  the  war  news 
from  General  Pharaoh’s  army  corps,  late  in- 
telligence from  the  emigrants  on  their  way 
to  Canaan,  the  scandal  about  Mrs.  Potiphar, 
or  the  discovery  of  a foundling  in  the  bul- 
rushes, We  read  in  Plutarch  of  the  “ephe- 
Vou  XLVIII.-Na  6 
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liia  'civil  and  riiilltary officers.  Having  thus ! ington  news -gatherers  were  James  Chect- 
oMalm'd  hi*  one,  0e  correspondent  went  j ham,  an  English  Tallica?  of  im|W8ihg|^^uai 
home  md  do-tated  hift  u diariim”  to  Hi$  ! »p  peanut*::*,  wild  was  the  editor  of  the  New 
Htzvlhe*.  A miM  perfect  Specimen  of  metro-  j York  Cttkrcn,  with  which  he  corretfjionfb:*! 
ptdijaB  h«rnmt*nid«nce  has  aot  since  been]  fvom  tke  xafetrppolie,  when?  lie  enjoyed  the 
onHlmud,  Th*re  wetv  tlw  imperial  tfdicta, ! cootideooo  of  Jetlersuu:  jnmm  Duane,  of 


have-'  been  ftmwxy&d*  The  of  J anil  Xtepreswua rives  wetv  ,?*  sensitive  then 

printing  jiut  JUUb  cod  to  f h*y  aro  imw  fthofit  'wh&t 

writing,  but  it  v?  a a not  jkmg  infote  ncntiy  them  iw  the  jmbfic.  pros**  and  that  sbnisf  of 
worded.  p;U/igr»ph*  w*?r* fcont from  Lmi-  them  rivaled  Pickets  Alderman  Cute  jn 
dob  iu  tW  Uio  AVm-  their  dhsiTe to |f©2  duffr?* the 

Mr  - and  a*  tkttto  ^hssvh  Were  «mc.rei>eted  hy  ii  3%  hawtA<»t#  prol^Wb  thgf  many  of  those 
fto  'newspaper* Cobgte^itfjcn . who  then  denounced  eams- 
were  again  in  demand-  The  letters  wow  speudiul*  in  public.,  eecretly  sopplied  them 
writt^n  ^ tlvo  d*der*M  capitals  oftbe  Old^Hh  smch  information  os  they  desired  to 
Wnrid  f+'v  pntd'ieAth>n  furutah  *•  -on^ptotb  $ hHV$  printed;  ami  when  in  lt»|2  Nathaniel 
and  valuaiilf* M*Mry *>f  ih«  cormspmnbmt  of  the  Alex- 
ia the  , mehopoiiteo  cwrfW-i  amiria  Hrrald,  was  brought  heteo  the  bar 

^jWmdontJ!  a when  the  .*{•*%  i of  the  ilousej  and  ordered  into  custody  for 

of  the  feSt^Wiahed  j tt*fuAmg  to  tell  who  had  given  him  some  ixP 

on  rive  hanks  of  tbb  Potorriae,  With  only  one  j £>miatkm  touching  the  secret  action  on  iM 
small  tri- weekly  paper,  tber  National  (nitlli  ! embargo*  it  appeared  that  bis  infommnt  wu* 
genar,  owned  and  ^lited  by  Santa*}  Harrison  > one  of  the  Repreaeu tati  wv  t he  Hott  jjfrihii 
SniutlU  andcjailedby  thns^|idUtioiUY  opposed  SmtUe,  of  Pennsylvania*  When,  at  another 
to  \tr  * Mr*  SUky  Milky  Smith  s National  j time,  John  Randolph  was  rrmck  excited  over 
Smoothing-Planed*  Among  the  early  Wash-  -I  a letter  frimi  WadiingUm  wbicli  woe  print- 

;||it;  •; 
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fag  ton  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Courier  from  1827 
until  was  struck  by  the 

gossiping  Iffyle  of  a copy  of 
Letter*!  w hiub  lie  came 
across  in  the-  Congressional  li- 
brary, And  adopted  them  as  a 
model*  He  succeeded  admira- 
bly, giving  not  only  the  char 
of  Urn  “messes,"  but  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  principal 
act*#*  on  the  stage  of  govern- 
ment, their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters*. Since  then  gossip  tted 
chat  have  been  ro  cognised  febt- 
Tircrf  ofWaftbingbou  correspond- 
ence. 

One  of  the  most  truculent 
among  the  correspondent 8 of 
the  pa>*f  gen  oration  was  Mat- 
thew L.  Davis,  tiro  friend  and 
biographer  of  AaronBuriv  who 
wto tv  over  the  signature  of 
u The  8py  in  Washington,”  hot 
who  'wj&  fa  mil  i nr  l y known  as 
” The  Old  Boy  in  Specs.”  He 
tttfafaed  the  ago  of  eighty-four, 
atol  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  bis  life  was  a regular 
rj * i respond ent  of  the  Loudon 
Mgrmvg  Li*  letters  **  A 
Traveler”  Hi*  cor- 
respondence was  the  best  ever 
sent  from  the  national  capita!, 
tlio  Charleston  Courier,  besides  writing  let-  j and  it  was  distinguished  for  its  impart iali- 


ONE  CTTKCT  OK  PABLf  AMENTAHY  KLOQUHNOK, 


tors  to  other  papers,  and  magazine  articles, 
framing  Congressional  reports  of  commit- 
tees, concocting  speeches  for  those  who  had 
more  money  thau  brains,  and  delivering  an 
occasional  lecture  on  his  favorite  subject  of 
Freemasonry.  Among  other  regular  Wash- 
ington correspondents  during  the  ml  minis- 
tration of  John  Quincy  Adams  were  Nathan- 
iel Carter,  of  the  New  York  Statesman  (who 
subsequently  published  a well-written  series 
of  letters  from  Europe  iu  two  volumes),  and 
Daniel  Lee  Child,  of  the  Boston  Advertisin'. 
James  Brooks,  who  has  been  erroneously 
spoken  of  as  the  originator  of  Washington 
correspondence,  did  not  commence  writing 
from  there  to  the  Portland  Advertiser  until 
1832, 

The  old  school  of  Washington  correspond- 
ents appear  to  have  been  well-educated, 
quiet  gentlemen,  who  were  admitted  to  the 
“ messes”  formed  by  small  parties  of  Con- 
gressmen, with  the  implied  understanding 
that  private  conversation  there  was  not  to 
.appear  in  print.  Their  carefully  written 
epist  les  were  sent  away  by  the  mail-coaches, 
and  were  very  dignified,  somewhat  stale,  and 
generally  accurate — forming  a chronicle  of 
political  events,  but  giving  no  insight  into 
what  transpired  Infaind  the  scenes  at  the 
national  capital. 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  who  was  the  Wash- 


iy,  sound  judgment,  accuracy,  and  concise 
style.  He  it  was  who  used  to  declare  tliat 
he  would  vote  for  Henry  Clay  for  President 
so  long  as  Henry  Clay  lived,  and  after  that 
for  Clay’s  executor,  and  it  was  one  of  hit  let- 
ters which  led  to  the  duel  between  Messrs, 
Graves  and  Cilley,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  which  the  latter  w as  killed. 

Another  note  d W oak  in  gton  correspondent 
was  Nathan  Sargent,  whose  spirited  letters 
to  the  Philadelphia  Gazette , signed  “Oliver 
Olflschool,”  often  used  to  raise  a nimpns  at 
the  Capitol.  On  one  occasion  the  Hon.  C.  J. 
Lngersoii,  of  Pennsylvania,  took  offense  at  a 
paragraph  which  Mr.  Sargent  had  written, 
and  moved  his  expulsion  from  the  deak 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  “that  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  House  might  be 
maintained.”  But  John  Quincy  Adams  qui- 
etly rose  and  remarked  that  “ the  author  of 
the  letter  was  as  respectable  as  the  honor- 
able member  from  Pennsylvania  himself,” 
and  no  action  was  taken. 

The  letters  written  from  Washington  by 
Sylvester  8.  Sonthwortb,  over  the  signature 
of  “ John  Smith,  Juu.f  of  Arkansas,”  attract- 
ed much  attention  in  their  day,  as  did  the 
correspondence  of  M*\jor  James  M'Rae,  Mr. 
Harriman,  Dr.  Thomas  M,  Brewer,  Edward 
Hart,  E.  L.  Stevens,  A,  G.  Allen,  Edmund 
Burke,  Francis  J.  Gnind,  and  Jesse  E.  Dow. 
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it.  Messrs.  Hale, and  HalJock  then  «stvmle<) 
tlieir  relays  to  Washington*  aiul  often  made 
the  wfutie  ilistaufe  of  *£&  railed  fly  twenty 
hours,  ifliile  the  mail  wa»  foriy-ibur 

ktitirs  tm . the  road.  VVv/'-i 1 hf;/  * v ' ‘i 

Next  c&itifc  the  discovery  af  the  .magnetic 
telearfipb.  wkieli  Jed  to  the  establislrmeiu 
of  the  of^avi»otk>tt  koo^n  &e  the  u New  York 
Associated  Press,"  With  its  news-gatherers 
in  every  city  and  large  town  in  the  Union. 
One  of  its  nu>ht  iBipert4iiit  agaucje#  is  that 
at  Washington*  uiukr  tlv^  tru^etion  of  that 
veteran  cum«$ptu*den X«.  A 6ohri jght,  'His- 
pcmoiial  muuii«ce^tes>  whir!i  he  j/oldisinMl 
a few  yearn  ei«c<7  ka  ^lost  iaterestdrg  vol- 
ume, iUmX  probably  he  one  Juw?  enjoys!  U*>  an 
bflli&l  extent,  dirtbigtbe  paet  .d?  a 

emit  uvy,  iho  wofere  yf  the  btftte&uwo, 
di  fdoma  tee.  |io)ttieiana,  ahd;  bonneim  who 
congregated  of  Mr,  Oohri^ht, 


_ _ 

in  testifying  a few. ->;  yarR antee  before  a'-Cbu- 
gressiou&l.  Vosihy.tl^^h^  deflnytt  lilkposb 
iicm : i(  My  bustne**  \h  to  ‘mmomiucaiv  furls; 
my  inMrUetiooa  do  unt  alhiw  mivlo  joake  nny 
.comment  'd$»m  f he  • f&£t$ 

•cate.  My  sen  t to  hajVete  of  till 

manner  of  politics,  end  tlm  edit*!*  »uy  they 
are  able  to  Wii.V*  .ib*Xr.  <?*ro  •.cotip^iehta;  »ffOiv 
t-ba  fact#  which  are  set*  t to  Ihejm^ ; f 
foie  <H»uhhe  myself  to  what X corns  w*  IqgttX 
mate  ncW»  I do  not  ♦wt  era  pohHeian  her 


A root*  £ th  w con  tern  por^ne  8 w ^re  daring  E. 
Hanrty , sin Minister  lb  Foitogftb  and  Boo 
Petifj  Poor*,  who  wtbtehut  hpd  letter  from 
W**hingt'*nin  1838,  and  who  is  now  the  cor* 
reepoudeot  of  the  Boston  Jfofct'woX 

It  vau  rnatarmry  for  the  leading  edRort* 
of  tfcoee  (Lays  to  pa&s  more  or  lens  time  at 
Wa^hin^toft  during  the  sessions  of  Congress, 
and  « powerful  influence  was  exerted  at  times 
U>  cftwpmg  pol&ical  events  by  the 
rial  cQcrejrptmdewce”  af  such  raea  as  James 
Watson  Webb,  of  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer ; Thomas  ftitehie,  of  t he  Richmond 
Enquirer  f George  XL  Prentiss,  of  the  Louis- 
viUe  Journal;  Henry  By  Anthony,  c»f  the 
Providence  Journal;  Richard  Yesdon,  nf  the 
CTtariestnn  Courier  ; Tburlow  Wf*w),  of  tbe 
Albany  JEk**n*#()  Journal ; and,  at  a latex  day, 
Horace  Greetey,  James  and  Erastn^  Brooks, 
and  llenrj'  J.  Raymond.  W?ti(^law  Reid  was 
a WaatimgRm  ourr^imndcnt  before  he  ive- 
esuue  the  editor  i*f  the  3W6ust ; and  Mr.  Con ~ 
twity^  the  nianagii^  ed ibar  t*f  f htv iffrald,  was  - 
for  *cun*  yii^tos  at  tb<r.  iiea»t  of  Its  Wasbicrg- 
Hr^i  news  bimmu 

In  18^LMessfm.  Hale  ami  Hal  Jock,  the  en- 
fo?prS»»ng:  prc^irietOTM  of  the  New  Y orkJaur- 
mol  of  Conmm%  ba'Vttig  ittecesisfiiliy  est^iv 
tithed  f<  system  for  obtaining  bj resign  new^ 
by  hoiindlng  botriewanldiound  vessels  atisfta., 
jneTolutioniixod  Hiv<  tfiuismissionof  nevr»  iR»m  ' 
Wit^bingtou  to  New  York  by  tiio  -establish - ; 
nenf  of  a * #&&¥  express,*’  with  wgbfeycUy<»>  > 
betwem  Phila4*?lpbiti  and  Now  York.  Tins  : 

theta  f^  joddi^b  the  proceedings  wf  ] 
Congtim*  nub  day  in  ad  mnee  of  the 
New  Tftrk  mnrniog  papers,  who  tim  com- ; 
hinHt  tn  ^tnbliKb  an  «ppo«itic*n  exprft>w  be-  • 
Y<ttk  ami  Phrlliidelpiiifiu.and  tlfen  i 
persuaded  the  Post-offico  to  run  | 


and  ure  au^jy  dry 

^ptmdcbfe  may  wtiw  *# 

thoit  k\ysxi  Although  1 try  M wjpte 


railrcmU. 
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for  publication  by  i mpri son  incut  for  *•  c.ou- 
tempt."  The  what  has  been 

ddne  in  the  £xoca- 

live  see* iWbfc  r»f  the  Senate  h&e  l>e£G  eapcetal- 
ly  di^ta^t^u)  bathos  wbti  Imve 

tUouglit  lb».t  tbw  wonUaiui  action  vfottld 
never  l*c  made  pnWf&  Un«ler  f beir  direc- 
tum earnest  atfetripta  iiAve  often  freeh  oaade 
j to  discover  eaveed nipper^  on  one  ;«$*&- 
i »h*ft  jftri&b  vestigatiug  a blnck 

! j cAt  entiJat ing  shaft,  wifeh  - 
v .;  1 thought  was  a newd-gatJiot^tv  Tte*  fac  t &4 
;:\;'^;’V  i eorrespomtenta  -asSi^ftly;  ’»b-: 

0 ? / t &?  a the  desired  fnformatWA  ^lj# 

|||^§f  : who  m&  ptten  'unaware 
Mm§\  eneorsfifullv  ^ buiwtfJP or “ pumped***  A glmd 
• ■;**&$  told  of  a eorr*^p*md«mt  who  whs 
j^pv  5 asked  one  evening  at  Wtll&fr@i  Hotel  ky; 
Hp^;|i-  Senator  Blmnaoosi  of  Kfcodp  1*1*4$,.  w ?*&i 
pgjfc  hfrd  lmfitt  done  that  day  in  executive  season, 
Mg" 1 hw  having  been  prevented  by  indisposition 
tmimg  the  Capitol*  u ! like  to- 

| ■ ; toll  you**  woa  tbe  sauiey 
Rfr  I SobaW^  have  gM  to  be  so  leaky  of  late  that 
iil'~-  1 w*r  enxytMpmidents  can  nut  trust  you.!* 
jr  j Ylie  most  ridiculous  mstanoe  i»f  the  asscr- 
i t ion  :i>r  pari i u imWAr  y *?|\rivileg%>”  vfttfc  ill 
.*";  XW53;.  when  & Western  .Dniumifatir  libprv- 
V " aerdAtiVe,  named  Sawyer,  became  irate,  and 
dtyro&mhjd  the  expulsion  of  a Kpcm&l  corre- 
•jwjpotiiiderii  of  the  New  York  XrifeMfie.  who  had 
these  charges  of  rorniptidn  came  jNcfc  to  J/l^Bcrihcd  hi*  Jnoghiug  behind  tbe  ^pealneria 
AYa^hingtxm  in  print  there  a wontteriul  |^bnir  on  crackers  aud  Bologna 
Mhcmn t of  virtuoui i adigtxo  tiun  dikpl^Vedia  wiping  hi*  hands  on  his  buM  bea»i. 

the  Hoiwh  of  Xtepresentutivcs  thereupon,  es~  > picking  his  teeth  with  a jackknife*  and  r<v 
P-  t ijilly  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  of  Ohhv  Orr,  ; turning  to  his  scat  to  abuse  the  Wliigs  w 
i > f iSouth  Ckmitiba,  nod  •Breuteu,  of  Indiana  J debate.  He  thus  earned  the  name  of  "$an- 
tfyf  while  the  members  of  the  W*K*e  j Sa^er,M  on d the  o^’ending>  lua^esjrfittd- 

tuaking  a fdtow  of  Injured  inuoeeoc^  Ai*d  ^ eht,  Williiim  E.  jKobiDson,  who  Avtuv  etp^li^d 
wer ^ U>  treat  Mr*  Sittmutou'  m a ' fMd  bik;  desk,  has  since  beta*  retarneil  *s  n 

t<srti#w  amb  » rw^ftible  Eepr^ehi^;;  E^preaeiitaf.ive.  \ 

hiivc  ro^e  itr  lih*  i^at  and  avowed  tlw  be  nfcittg  .stories  ure  tc4d  ui^aafi*  • 

hiniH^lCimd  b^d  hpjs^ottctied  oitli  an  Oder  y ingtPn  hbout  the  writing:  kf  spe«clie«f  ad*, 
•^f  -of. tie  •woplil  'udvutifttp  thf  * jlf"StffeSi  nod  letters  to  constituent*  fiit. 

; passage'  of  a pending  rHtlfd^l'..  tao&$prAj»t  i 1>»>^ of  by Itppecottion^ eum'SjiOUd" 

bill.  This  .amM>icmcebu?ut  ftlU  like  u brabb-  j opts*  On#»'  oft  bo  moat  .d^fising  is  the  ad^p- 
shell  4unuug  those  who  had  !..**o^  talbihg  ; t$o**  fd  f*nti»lrivery  i«.'tter  deniHiocitigtlie 
;ibr/ut  iiow»piipor  ohacVges  w it,i»  biulial>te  vo?^  \ cmtltiut  of  Gliftpbiin  §U<Htr,  of  the  ^jcnato, 
tempt-,  and  ms  investigorien  pad  to  bo  *>r-  ...t<r ward  aamo  recovvrwl  .fugitirew,  by  an  lion- 
deirvjfb  Tbe  p&nlt  was  iiio  iWigfiAij4d>  of  ui^bl^  mbrnber  from  AJlmwy,  who  signed  bis 
fix*-  guilty  mwjfubcm  to  tiYK>b:l  " -ijtxj*)\Uimh  kmtW'  vo  it,  and  eeht  it  to  the  fireiting  J4*r*  \ 
•wbilo  tbpsn  who  remained  kuib'hvored'.  io*]*nat  of  that ^ ciijr^  When  it  came  f»ack  to 


4*. MB?  W.  fUAiOStOX. 
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prise  prompted  him  to  creep  up  behind  the  of- 
delating  clergyman  wliUe  engaged  i*i  prayer, 
to  iiicii  from  his  pttcltftfe-- 
tbfc  discourse  which  he  bail  just  delivered, 
and  to  bear  it  away  in  triumph  for  his  paper 
t*i  publish  “exclusively.” 

What  • !»'  known  as  u iiitaryfoxviiig?  was 
originated  at  Washington  at  the  eommebctv 
meat  of  our  domestic  “ un  pbXisan  tivoss,'1 * * 
when  there  was  d great  dnuatid  fpt  w«f w* 
bearing  on  the  great  <j motion.  Dr.  fetissell, 
of  the  I <trathui  Xb#u*y  i ti  bis  pft  Wished  jour- 
nal of  a visit  to  the  IJui fed  States,  gives  the 
folio  wing,  under  date  of  Wasldngtou,  March 


^>ld  l tf  o ^vpm  of  « speech  ad  rotating  pro- 
tection tor*  wi#  i ves.  each  due  of 

Visum  it>-  M a,  different  time  from  the 
others 4u?Wg;So  * muug  session-  As  neither 
thto  duplication  was  not 
di>u*>ver*d  rfritUffc*  remarks  of  the  two  Jrnti- 
oroide  gentlemen  appeared  in  fche  next  moru- 
iug>  edvUcm  of  Jthe  fyait#  G1cbe>tko  oaiydif- 
for«btie«?  Keing  the  name  of  the  Speaker ! 

The  war  for  the suppression  of  the  rebell- 
ion again*  re  volution  Lsed  Washington  corre- 
spondriMie,  and  a new  doss  of  news  gather- 
er* eaiue m to  the  service.  Go  the  night 
nf  ?h«*  lihli  of  April  tire  transmission  from 
W io»bingfou  to  Bust  on  of  the  names  of  those 
troop*  wfitf  hail  beeu  Wound- 
ed at  25aitimon?  ws#  stopped  by  order  of  Sec- 
Y^tgury  S«wardr  oud 

u eeiWu^idp  of  dis-  *t'T  *"  *;'  7'!'^ 

pW'dh&*  wu*  c$tab-  > 

iiahed,  which  wa* 

*ur  arbitrarily  cou- 

ilnet*4  a*  to  be  ex- 
•:<\s»tveJy  annoy  lo  g 

amt  harassing.  Dirt-  M ; 

ing  the  next  four  ^ s|p 

years  cuitesjHmil-  _ ^4:  .31 

Mil#  of  nudoahteil  : ; 

i be  itMtfrftbt  -;  in  • 

■ which  • the . CZXMfoir  •-;,,  ,v  //  v../,  ' -7/7 ' :v  ; ;. . . ■ 

ship  had  been  exer- 
cised, &i;d  eypt**eii 

i^iaeoUjBissitwio?§  la  limit  report*  The  con- 
vrm  t.hal  few  iiesddee  ubftcnipnkma 
men  vdbbt  hail  no  characters  to  lose  Worblcl 
trust  themselves  in  iho  jnriedhdion  of  the 
reHLsar,  Those  r^eklea^pf  ifre  K^nlt  gymor- 
ally  drowopbu  their  inni^hAtionii 
w'nptiou^  of  what  Tnighi..thftx^  '«ccui^t  at 
rhe  front,  or  diskniwjstiy  obtum^i  friVio$\ 
dc^mnetito.  wbhih  they  sarioggM  to  Un  it 
jonmals.  One  of  these 
yriHiOg*  individuals  secured  his  first  11  be$tr 
. % ta  from  the  first  Dull  .Run  defeat 

m a hotm  not  his  own,  and  taking  noW*  of 
?%e  disaster  to  Philadelphia  by  ndl  before 
\'iyh,  nijuncrioti  was  laid  i>n  fbrt  tmnstnissioii 
>*f  tiio  truth.  Hb.  nevt  expk»jt  wAs  nt  t tie 
iuueral  of  Colonel  linker,  ^btn  Ins  en.t^r- 


l:  1861  r 

i[  ■ *4  Go  returning  h>  WillardV  Hotel  I wits  u**- 
! cosU>d  by  agentioruftii  who  came  out  from  the 


ii  tCTK0  nrrurTawive  /oU^>*< 


crowd  in  front  of  tpe  fdliy».  ? ^aid, 

> yon  have  item  Am with  mi  Pios$Aua 
t-o*oight.f  J bowedV  >V?iw  it  im  agreeable 
3»arty  T said  , what  do  you  think 
tot  M?v  W ncidn  f ‘ 1 oek  to  w liom  1 

hare.  ^Akvhgr  rMy  name  is 

Mr.  — y And  1 mif  thw  c.iriespoml  ei  i l.of  the 
.-Sfew  Ym  k 1 Thdfif  Sir,’  X mplied.  ^ it 

give^  nte  sati^factioO  to  tellyim  that  l thiuk 
o good  deal  of  Mr.  Lincoln*  and  that  I am 
equally  pVeneed  with  ii\j  din  her.  I hare  tile 
.'honor  to  wish  you  good-^vening.,f> 

The  read ivig  pobHc,  which  baa  ever  bad 
a yoracimw  gppjPtit^  f^>r 
charmed  with  rh^&o  r^pprta  of  Interviews 
which  • Jiaro  :b^h\adcTi»Hl-  :f&- a’  featof^  «f 
AVitshingtou  news-gat  hiring.  In  opttig  iii- 
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Un Y t^tuwtmaUy  ji;. 

directed  toidfarvifc#1  we  oetabte  vjrho  trill, 
apt  x^utiupe^'T  wry  i«:i 

a jotirtiatysity?  ^cooh'd^tf^e  gniue”  hrfohrh:a 
thig  the  de^rwt 

It  w tt6  ill  l*MJ7-d6  that  the  pyorant  'Whl*- 
hr  known  k^iis.m  fcnami  &s  .*§  fiUorvi^wfnsr 
uuty  t>e  saif.9  to  have  begtiti  to  bo  genenifU 
adojtt**!  The  prafttioe hue  f&j^ernhed  to  fa 
at  mere  eatoehiam,  of  ku^H1D  ami  ww«sf£ 
; «.nd  ia  often  so  amlraamitit:  m iottn  &u&  otfh- 

!;  tifckfc  iSi»  of-  ilm  •gr»Ve-«ligg«r.  is  -put 

I into  the  e^outij \&f' ^ Brtndc?rv  xrbilo  Hujm)ot> 
f f«i:  JQti  •yvft'irkfji . -1b^.  !f  v 

One  of  tty*  earltet  of  these  mt^ecn  biter- 
viewera  was  “ $CaekJr  tiu»  oum^pnndem  for 
the  CiiiCiTMtati  OiMMtrc&t'  Bisii tnt  *f  inter- 
vievr11  vs»*  «itfc  Ato:m»detv  H/ Btepfion^  vVOl 
was  fie  nFumlt.  of  u visit  at  the 


• YIV 


iner  of  1H57,  m amount  of  i&formatkm 
was  elicited  in  tegaiil  tio  the  internal  Inston* 
of  the  Confederacy*  Doling  the  ^osuing 
win  tor  the  uop/nuilmient-  jmijeeV.  v»a«r  re* 
rlvwi  hx  Washing  too,  a$rti  “ M»ekA  applied 
the  inter  viewing  process  ro  Andrew  >febjK 
&m . The  patter  diaeuesed  w&* nearly  al- 
ways the  pending  irapt^bm'Ot;  the  mart- 
ner  wa* tMt  ».f ;»  hui»*t  talk^  each  fatty  &*&- 


'.’  ‘,,V’  o;  A\-  / / 'VVV  ! hig  Tfi<m* 

Maneo*  jironMoent  nieft  tvhe  tfaaire  to  pro-  ! ny  iiafriHhioKl 

elM*U  their  ^Jitiiiion^  m mrm  T*»pie  of  the  j during  the  /ftdn.r^ftaitbst  t Wfc'^Maety*1''.^ 
djiy  ‘tyavk  proposed  fer.;  tie'  ..ofo’’  atf  *om*v|  waya  4&Utfd  the  PsWjtlefet  at  the  elctee  of  the 


'.  ■ ■•  ■■  i * ■ i 


f>A^OTr«  or  .*.  iiiJitr  iKNu^rpNOKST. 
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tm*  should  go  id  to  print,  and 

if  there  tiling  he  thssirpd  tx>  have 

Mppreaaod.  Tl>e  deafa&ft'in  this 

tuvnuectiou  ww  always  KTapul<>h$ly  regard' 
<4.  mo re  thm*  on**?  «4iii  t h is  <ic#*£tkry 

to  request  M urn* t Hrn  fwc  pn»  fcf 

fo#"&  message  to  f<*  “ev^rr  body 

M&tfibd  tx>  rend  the  irjtcrV'itN?;,'  ami  'mbodf 
Mwmvd  to  mid  liV?*  me^euige3.’’ 

Tho  collection  »f  infonn&tiou  from  & iama< 
bet  vt  army  oon*c&  jKmdcu  t s>  stationed  &t  dif* 
f^reiU  points  mu4e  it  for  the  le&d- 

iug  ae\Vspaj>ors  to  have  offices  or  ‘‘  views 
bureaus*  at  Washington*  which  have  hihCJO 
been  kepi  ftp,  often  at  »■  large  expends,  A 
number  of  these  oHfces&r*  foentrd  on  Four- 
teeotb  Willard- a ;tt6j*V  md 

t u<r  W&lify  has  boon  christened  “ 

Tfdwv"  A f&y? i%m  located 

j isowiiere*  uftd  wth*  of  them,  tv  hi#  riqm^oit 
half  u down  o?  mm?  jmrimk.  find  it  difficult 
i/>  mmm  roQm:  v0j&  &f  t heir 

modest  quarter*  for  ih*  pre’ten  tjoua  signs 
which  have  Umn  sen  t to  thc,m  btv  their  dif- 
ferent IrntployeVs*  *m&'  ono  of  whom  boasts 
in  bin  paper  of  JMmr  own  contspbn dent/ 
^though  he  #hfy  lor  a small  fraction 
td  that  itidiy id ualV  servi ccs. 

Tbo  Waehitigfon  offices  of  the  nwfe  im- 


froth  interloper*  until  ho  has  beet#  ^purnp- 
m^r  dry  of  ail  that  he  may  know  or  sur- 
mise. V'  * .*  • 

A Washington  thief  comspbnden t m ^ 
pected  to  he  ornoi present  hftus-elf,  besides 
keoping  his  suboniinates  nt  work  Ha  most 
deity  visit  -the  White  Hmi**,  haunt  tfode~ 
partmatrta*  call  uf  the  hoUds,  drop  to  upon 
Oohionintcatiyo  Congressmen  at  their  room*, 
dine  with  di^mriate^efeat  pith  pfomenadors 
on  tli*  A venue,  listen  to*  ike  eon  versatimi  of 
those  yrhei  may  be  Ids  folJrdr-pjisfteqggt*  in 
the  street  ems— In  short,  he  mast  ever  he  on 
the  quk  for  **  Beau?”  on  week-days,  £tm- 
dttjk  and  htdi&ays. 

Then  there  ore  the  proceedings  ftt  the 
€tf pi  tol,  w hero  the  Iddef  correepiwd^ts 
hava/tufc^  bttsipeee  lieforc  the 

dlitwef  lcH*k  out  for  eseeutiv o 

cordmupieatione  and  and  .;:Pc- 

*mpy  their  Ailo^feni  m#t» 

iif  tiw  HfttpeMam#  whmi- 

em  any  qaeatiou  &£  pehlie  mt&tvM  is  up. 
At  other  times  they  are  generally  to  be  *cm?o 
in  the  anterooms  to  the  repfirtcr^^  gallorie^, 
where  they  hold  mforma!  seH^iohs  <it  their 
own,  often  indulging  in  comments  oh  what 
is  going  on  in  the  halls  neux  hy  in  a tnann^i* 
hot  ovcicorupli men tary  to  those  honorahle 
Senators  vvid  K*'presfcntafivos  who  are  there 
* engaged  in  legislation-  But  let  a vote  4f 

I any  inrifwuance  W taken,  a. report  of  iDterest 
be  madet  or  >w y t)i i n g el m happon  of  vahn* 
as  ^ news/1  and  the  conrspoudents  are  at 
I once  at  work,  bawteiUDg  to  ^naake  u no  fee  of 
| \t  " anti  thm  to  tst kit  with  rbe  hiemt  tmdig- 
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OLD  PBOUABU.lTt£S> 


From  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  until 
after  midnight,  unless  there  is  a night  ses- 
sion at  the  Capitol,  Newspaper  Row  ia  a 
busy  place.  Each  correspondent  is  on  the 
•alert,  anxious  not  to  be  “ beatou”  by  some 
rival,  who  has  perhaps  been  more  fortunate 
than  himself  in  obtaining  information.  Some 
whose  respective  journals  are  in  different  lo- 
calities exchange  their  items,  while  others, 
when  deficient  in  news,  do  not  hesitate  to 
manufacture  it.  One  of  the  annual  finan- 
cial reports  of  Governor  Bout  well,  when  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  was  anticipated  by  a 
clever  correspondent,  who  adroitly  revamped 
the  report  of  the  preceding  year,  and  added 
some  later  official  statements  to  the  Secre- 
tary’s avowed  financial  theories.  This  was 
“ enterprise ln 

While  the  special  correspondents  are  thus 
compiling  or  concocting  their  nocturnal 
budgets,  the  equally  busy  agents  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  are  transmitting  facts,  and  in 
an  upper  room  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau 
of  the  War  Department  “ Old  Probabilities,” 
having  studied  the  weather  reports  received 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  is  making 
up  his  prognostications  for  the  morrow.  The 


work  of  all  goes  (lashing  over  the  wires 
without  any  opportunity  for  correction  or 
revision  by  the  writers,  and  reaches  the  mer- 
ciless “night  editors,”  who  “cut”  paragraphs 
which  have  cost  hours  of  labor,  or  so  stu- 
pidly reconstruct  interesting  sentences  that 
they  become  mere  nonsense.  Then  the  Wash- 
ington uews  goes  through  the  hands  of  the 
compositors,  the  proof-readers,  and  the  mak- 
ers-up,  to  be  rattling  away  in  type  or  in 
stereotype  on  the  “ turtles”  of  a Hue  s light- 
ning press. 

The  present  Washington  correspondents, 
whose  names  fill  upward  of  two  pages  of 
the  Cony  regional  Directory,  might  be  easily 
classified  (were  it  desirable  to  make  this 
article  personal),  and  arranged  as  an  ento- 
mologist pins  up  his  busy  bees,  his  use- 
less butter  dies,  his  stinging  wasps,  his  buz- 
zing mosquitoes,  and  his  hum-bugs.  A large 
majority  of  them  are  active,  clever,  and 
quick-witted  young  gentlemen,  who  believe 
that  ‘‘  success  is  a duty,”  and  a few’  of  the 
remainder  are  unscrupulous,  self-conceited 
Dugald  Diilgettys  of  the  press  corps,  who 
will  correspond  with  any  paper,  any  where, 
of  any  politics,  for  a pittance,  and  nse  its 


mMmm  new  Mmrm&  mas&sine 


columns  m extorting  hL&ck-  mail  hr  mo  ;.dj 
v/bi>  lutV0,  before  Cougiesa  off  the 

And  last,  iiltWbgb  by  wo 
tuteinfe  leftist  iG  tU«  ««Umation  their  priv- 
ft*fts>05Erftl  associates,  izre  the  entbusiaatie,  ia- 


&iatriu«d  arid  agreeable  .\hA^'  porte&iimA- 
uhatt-y- uail  wwktin" 

of  mswr  bhve  4/:tponstmt^3  thftt  wtrfrtiuthftA 
m imimputublo  right  to  t ete>  pfcwv  u>  ifo 
front-  rank  of  W&^ufoj£iwiJ  rmWs-gteh mr-crs. 
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; *'  ^ 'm  f’ly ir)^u  ^ bi)w;  wmI  ^nli3 

wover,  rimy  Pk-mptOD  \vas  fit  Dailm), 
' ~"r  ( ^ i.:;:  i..  ^.ij.w.^sll  ^ . 

;;'  •-  ; -K-:  -V  v- v$  :x$$K*  mh/wd  Ui  UiO  r-nw±  >Wdoh  Jhe  hr.d  oeou- 

: / \;-y  •'/  >;  ;•:'  * :’ « r Oid  ah*  »t*e  muck  of  I^}>*h«a%  ^’Fcvw 

■V'  , r-.i-  '*  • hut  in  ibis  Edith  how  u* tUjno  iilf^lrrit 

w aafevce..  f£he  WuU  Vrife  a prismi- 
ftuuse,  and  the  lew:  |>laft3  which  ahe  had 
h<^T>.  making  &r»t  Were: ‘now  thrown  asfch? 
^ud  forgotten.  Mm  lhuihai  kimight  imf 
^wr  toeahi  stt  reg*flft?  htii  4SdUl> 

invest  t/tok  Um  »lighf<)Ht.  iiQtkw  of  lief.  She 

</r*ajH  not  htlp,  nhsOrvixig  at  time*  m Mrs, 

Shin.b&tfa  iu  horlooh, 

:$  whole  w^»rld :*d s^rpwfol  hut 

After  her  fGiwifttftkfthle  hh/^^h^nduh  ^f 
fel  ttu> 

eimddenoe'  i*i fy&yz^f ' V \:‘f  v\-  A";; 

At ■ :Ve'v 

tilled  rqnui  hotv  tjhe  wM  rented  tn&ir  <>to 
window  when  Aim  heard  ft  knock.  jftKxidor 
wafc  already:  mam  t fthd  to  rh  to  g,  sisw 

guw,  :-^hh  twwM  but 

And*  hi  return,  after  whh-|t 


^•;;»;vv;«i}«,,.j^ii 


could  ndt  pjwa,  but  wilhm  viiia  barrier  lie-  even,  let  me  add,  aMrf  ioji.  H^ui  you  mad«‘ 
erty  bf  movemotiT  waft  allowed.  At  the  ^aim:  yotir  rotimi  tht^  pi#eft  ft  fihtle  U»<sh  uhrupt- 
tinu%  ahe  know  that  ah r was  watched  ; atul  ly,  ydn  would  have  found,  1 ftei'  Wret.%;<Itf: 
siiade  her  firat  dfeicovery  nf  Hugo uu  her  tr^ek;  ferent  poBithfe 

ahe  felt  sure  that  if  nhe  ever  went  any  where  have  been  leas .nH]dpaeapt.'i 
Iwr  wxmhl  stealthily  fbllo\y4  and  not.  ailow  v*  Would  yehhtfc^rC  Alh‘WfKl  me  tp.T  lihertyv, 
hoi  mjsicf  out  of  mght.-  Whether  he  wbutd  ’0f ' wi^:  f t t^i i kl ftf ^ 

li.Q»  hm  hand  to  javveixt  actual  eeeape,  (f  the - if  I had  tl^^yed^jaii^r  l^fotv  my  j'H’njrn  i 
chance  ^honld  present  itaeji,  waa  ft  thing  If  fco,  let  tmj#’*  Wk  now,  add  I wifl 
which  abe  cehlA  not  ouswerr,  nor  did  she  feel  ymi  uotice  ebtit Log  bgm  ':hfiib..!t  ;.\ . -T 

inclined  to  try  it  na  y*i>.  Wiggins  0xmk  his  head  unntr-n fu.il y. 

During  the  few  dftys  that  followed  her  Ml  am  cmo,^  «Aid  h*,  ^ wlin  iias  lioil  diaper 
first  memorable  ^x^rifthee  she  made  mi  fur-  sorrows  than  usually  fajLli  t>  tlivi  J^r'jfrf’j^jfe  5 
tker  attempt  to  eWiftpe,  nr  even  p)  search  rat  uone,l  aaimrft  you— utU>-r~?UM<  e.Vfer 
out  » way  of  escape.  WTmt  bad  become  of  can  sail  rue  nn>xo|miathuh  niy  pti-SMid 
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position  toward  you.  Cau  you  not  place 
some  confidence  in  me,  and  think  that  this 
is  all  for — for  your  good  ?” 

“ You  speak  so  plaintively,”  said  Edith, 
“that  I should  be  touched,  if  your  words 
were  not  belied  by  your  acts.  What  do  you 
think  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  liberty  T 
Were  you  ever  imprisoned  ? Did  you  ever 
have  a jailer  over  you  f Did  you  ever  know 
what  it  was  to  be  shut  in  with  walls  over 
which  you  could  not  pass,  and  to  know  that 
the  jailers  eyes  were  always  upon  you! 
Wait  till  you  have  felt  all  this,  and  then 
you  will  understand  how  empty  and  idle  all 
your  present  words  must  be.” 

While  she  said  these  words  Wiggins  sat 
as  if  he  had  been  turned  to  stone.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her  with  a look  of  utter  hor- 
ror. His  hands  trembled.  As  she  stopped 
he  shuddered,  and  hastily  looked  behind 
him.  Then  another  shudder  passed  through 
him.  At  last,  with  a violent  effort,  he  recov- 
ered something  of  his  former  calm. 

“God  grant,”  said  he,  “that  you  may 
never  know  what  I have  known  of  all  that 
which  you  now  mention  I” 

His  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke  these 
words,  aud  when  he  had  said  them  he  re- 
lapsed into  silence. 

“ Since  you  have  invoked  the  name  of  the 
Deity,”  said  Edith,  solemnly,  “ if  you  have 
any  reverence  for  your  Maker,  I ask  you 
now,  in  His  name,  by  what  right  you  keep 
me  here.” 

“I  am  your — guardian,”  said  Wiggins, 
slowly ; “ your — guardian ; yes,”  he  added, 
thoughtfully,  “ that  is  the  word.” 

“My  guardian!  Who  made  you  my  guard- 
ian f Who  had  the  right  to  put  you  over 
me  r 

Wiggins  paused,  and  raised  his  head, 
which  had  been  bent  forward  for  a few  mo- 
ments past,  looked  at  Edith  with  a softer 
light  in  his  solemn  eyes,  and  said,  in  a low 
voice,  which  had  a wonderful  sweetness  in 
its  intonation, 

“ Your  father.” 

Edith  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  a mo- 
ment, affected  in  spite  of  herself  by  his  look 
and  by  his  voice ; but  suddenly  the  remem- 
brance of  her  wrongs  drove  off  completely 
her  momentary  emotion. 

“Do  you  think  my  father  would  have 
made  you  my  guardian,”  said  she,  “ if  he  had 
suspected  what  you  were  going  to  do  with 
met” 

“ I solemnly  assure  you  that  he  did  know, 
and  that  he  did  approve.” 

At  this  Edith  smiled.  Wiggins  now 
seemed  too  methodical  for  a madman,  and 
she  began  to  understand  that  he  was  assum- 
ing these  solemn  airs,  so  as  to  make  an  im-  j 
pression  upon  her.  Having  made  up  her 
mind  to  this,  she  determined  to  question 
him  further,  so  as  to  see  what  more  he  pro- 
posed to  do. 


“Your  father,”  said  Wiggins,  “was  my 
friend ; and  I will  do  for  you  whatever  I 
would  have  done  for  him.” 

“ I have  no  doubt  of  that,”  said  Edith. 
“ Indeed,  you  are  doing  for  me  now  precise- 
ly what  I have  reason  to  understand  you 
did  for  him.” 

“ I do  not  comprehend  you,”  said  Wiggins. 

“It  is  of  no  consequence,”  said  Edith. 
“ We  will  let  it  pass.  Let  us  return  to  the 
subject.  You  assert  that  you  are  my  guard- 
ian. Does  that  give  you  the  right  to  be  my 
jailer — to  confine  me  here,  to  cut  me  off 
from  all  my  friends  ?” 

“You  use  harsh  words,”  said  Wiggins; 
“ but  nevertheless  it  is  a fact  that  the  law 
does  allow  the  guardian  this  power.  It  re- 
gards him  in  the  place  of  a parent.  All  that 
a father  can  do,  a guardian  can  do.  As  a 
father  can  restrain  a child,  so  can  a guard- 
ian, if  he  deems  such  restraint  necessary. 
Moreover,  if  the  ward  should  escape,  the  law 
will  hand  him  back  to  his  guardian,  just  as 
it  would  hand  back  a child  to  its  father.” 

Not  one  word  of  this  did  Edith  believe, 
and  so  it  made  no  impression.  Having  al- 
ready got  the  idea  in  her  mind  that  Wiggins 
was  melodramatic,  and  playing  a part,  she 
had  no  doubt  that  his  words  would  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  same  desire  that  governed  Ms 
acts,  and  would  be  spoken  exclusively  with 
the  view  of  producing  an  impression  upon 
herself.  She  therefore  looked  at  him  with 
unchanged  feelings,  and  instantly  replied : 

“ It  would  be  very  fortunate  for  you  if  it 
were  so,  but  for  my  part  I think  better  of 
the  law.  At  the  same  time,  since  you  claim 
all  this  authority  over  me,  I should  like  to 
know  how  long  you  think  this  power  will 
last.  You  do  not  seem  to  think  that  I am 
of  age.” 

“ That  matters  not,”  said  Wiggins.  “ My 
control  over  the  estates  and  my  guardian- 
ship over  you  are  of  such  a nature  that  they 
can  not  cease  till  your  marriage.” 

“Oh,  then,”  said  Edith,  “according  to 
that,  I ought  to  try  to  get  married  as  soon 
as  possible.  And  this,  I suppose,  is  your 
sole  reason  for  shutting  me  up  f” 

Wiggins  said  nothing,  but  sat  looking 
gloomily  at  her. 

By  his  last  words  Edith  now  found  what 
appeared  to  her  a clew  to  his  whole  plan. 
He  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  her  guardian ; 
he  had  been  appointed,  or  pretended  to  have 
been  appointed,  by  her  father.  It  might 
have  been  so.  Edith  could  well  imagine 
bow  in  previous  years  he  had  made  this  false 
Mend  his  executor  and  the  guardian  of  his 
child;  and  then,  in  the  anguish  of  the  trial 
and  of  the  punishment,  forgotten  to  annul 
the  deed ; or  Wiggins  may  have  forged  the 
document  himself.  If  he  really  was  the 
false  friend  who  had  betrayed  her  father, 
and  who  had  committed  that  forgery  for 
which  her  father  innocently  suffered,  then 
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be  might  easily  forge  such  a document  as 
this  in  her  father’s  name. 

Such  was  her  conclusion  from  his  words, 
though  she  did  not  think  fit  to  say  as  much 
to  him.  What  she  did  say,  however,  seemed 
to  have  affected  him,  for  he  did  not  speak 
for  some  time. 

“You  have  no  conception,”  said  he  at 
length,  “of  the  torment  that  some  of  your 
careless  words  cause.  You  do  not  know 
what  yon  do,  or  what  you  say.  There  is 
something  that  I can  not  tell,  whatever  be 
the  price  of  silence — something  that  con- 
cerns you  and  me,  and  your  father,  and  two 
great  houses — and  it  is  this  that  makes  me 
dumb,  and  forces  me  to  stand  in  this  false 
position.  You  look  upon  me  as  the  crafty, 
scheming  steward — one  who  is  your  pitiless 
jailer — and  I have  to  bear  it.  But  there  is 
something  which  I can  say — and  I warn 
you,  or  rather  I implore  you,  not  to  disbe- 
lieve me;  I entreat  you  to  let  my  words 
have  some  weight.  I declare  to  you,  then, 
by  all  that  is  most  sacred  among  men,  that 
this  restraint  which  I ask  you  to  undergo  is 
out  of  no  selfish  desire,  no  avarice,  no  lack 
of  honor  for  you,  and — affection,  but  be- 
cause of  a plan  which  I have,  the  success 
of  which  concerns  all  of  us,  and  you  not  the 
least.” 

Edith  listened  to  this  without  emotion, 
though  at  another  time  the  solemnity  of  such 
an  appeal  could  not  have  failed  to  enforce 
belief.  But  now  Wiggins  seemed  only  mel- 
odramatic, and  every  word  seemed  false. 

“ What  plan  T”  she  asked. 

“It  is  this,”  said  Wiggins,  looking  all 
around  with  his  usual  cautious  vigilance, 
and  drawing  nearer  to  her.  “ Your  father’s 
name  is  a dishonored  one — the  name  you 
bear  is  covered  with  the  stain  of  infamy. 
What  would  you  not  give  if  his  memory 
could  be  redeemed  from  wrong ; if  even  at 
this  late  hour  his  character  could  be  vindi- 
cated f You  have,  I am  sure,  a noble  and 
a devoted  heart.  You  would  be  willing  to 
do  much  for  this.  But  what  I ask  of  you  is 
very  little.  I ask  only  silence  and  seclusion. 
If  you  should  consent  to  this,  my  work  may 
be  done  before  very  long ; and  then,  what- 
ever may  be  your  feelings  toward  me,  I shall 
feel  that  I have  done  my  work,  and  nothing 
further  that  this  world  may  do,  whether  of 
good  or  evil,  shall  be  able  to  affect  me.  I 
ask  this — more,  I intreat  it  of  you,  I im- 
plore you,  in  the  sacred  name  of  an  injured 
father,  by  all  his  unmerited  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings, to  unite  with  me  in  this  holy  pur- 
pose, and  help  me  to  accomplish  it.  Do  not 
be  deceived  by  appearances.  Believe  me,  I 
entreat  you,  for  your  father’s  sake.” 

Never  were  words  spoken  with  greater 
apparent  earnestness  than  these ; and  never 
was  any  voice  or  manner  more  solemn  and 
impressive.  Yet  upon  Edith  no  more  effect 
was  produced  than  before.  When  she  had 


asked  him  what  his  plan  was,  she  had  been 
prepared  for  this,  or  something  like  it.  She 
saw  now  that  the  mode  by  which  he  tried 
to  work  upon  her  was  by  adopting  the  sol- 
emn and  the  pathetic  style.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  every  gesture,  every  into- 
nation, every  look,  seemed  artificial,  hollow, 
and  insincere.  For  never  could  she  forget 
the  one  fatal  fact  that  this  was  her  jailer, 
and  that  she  was  a helpless  prisoner.  More 
than  this,  he  had  as  good  as  asserted  his  in- 
tention of  keeping  her  a prisoner  till  her 
marriage,  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
meant  simply  till  her  death.  Not  for  one 
instant  could  he  be  brought  to  consent  to 
relax  the  strictness  of  his  control  over  her. 
For  such  a man  to  make  such  an  appeal  as 
this  was  idle ; and  she  found  herself  won- 
dering, before  he  had  got  half  through,  why 
he  should  take  the  trouble  to  try  to  deceive 
her.  When  he  had  finished  she  did  not  care 
to  answer  him,  or  to  tell  him  what  was  on  her 
mind.  She  was  averse  to  quarrels,  scenes,  or 
any  thing  approaching  to  scolding  or  empty 
threats.  What  she  did  say,  therefore,  was 
perfectly  commonplace,  but  for  that  reason 
perhaps  all  the  more  disappointing  to  the 
man  who  had  made  such  an  appeal  to  her. 

“ What  you  say,”  said  she,  “ does  not  re- 
quire any  answer.  It  is  as  though  I should 
ask  you  to  submit  to  imprisonment  for  an 
indefinite  period,  or  for  life,  for  instance,  for 
the  sake  of  a friend.  And  you  would  not 
think  such  a request  very  reasonable.  What 
I require  of  you  is,  not  idle  words,  but  lib- 
erty. When  you  ask  me  to  believe  yon,  you 
must  first  gain  my  confidence  by  treating 
me  with  common  justice.  Or  if  you  will  not 
release  me,  let  me  at  least  see  my  friends. 
That  is  not  much.  I have  only  one  friend — 
Miss  Plympton.” 

“ You  appear  to  think  more  of  this  Mias 
Plympton  than  you  do  of  your  own  fkther,” 
said  Wiggins,  gloomily. 

“ What  I think  of  my  father  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  you,”  said  Edith;  “but  as  to 
Miss  Plympton,  she  took  me  as  a dying  gift 
from  my  dear  mamma,  and  has  loved  me  with 
a mother’s  love  ever  since,  and  is  the  only 
mother  I have  known  since  childhood.  When 
you  turned  her  away  from  my  gates  you  did 
an  injury  to  both  of  us  which  makes  all  yonr 
protestations  of  honesty  useless.  But  she  is 
not  under  your  control,  and  yon  may  be  sure 
that  she  will  exert  herself  on  my  behalf.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  have  not  cousidered 
what  the  result  will  be  if  she  comes  back  in 
the  name  of  the  law.” 

“ I have  considered  every  thing,”  said  Wig- 
gins. Then,  after  a pause,  he  added,  “So 
you  love  Miss  Plympton  very  dearly  f” 

“ Very,  very  dearly !” 

“ And  her  words  would  have  great  weight 
with  you  f” 

“ Very  great  weight.” 

“If,  now,  she  should  tell  yon  that  you 
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with  irrepressible  emotion.  Her  heart  sank 
within  her.  This  indeed  looked  like  a de- 
sertion of  her  on  the  part  of  her  only  friend. 
Bat  after  a moment’s  despondency  she  ral- 
lied once  more,  as  the  thought  came  to  her 
that  this  was  all  a fiction,  and  that  Wiggins 
had  not  seen  her  at  all. 

“Yes,”  said  Wiggins,  “I  have  seen  her, 
and  had  a long  interview,  in  which  I ex- 
plained many  things  to  her.  It  was  all  for 
your  sake,  for  had  you  not  been  concerned, 
I should  never  have  thought  of  telling  her 
what  I did.  But  I was  anxious  to  get  you 
to  confide  in  me,  and  yon  said  that  if  Miss 
Plympton  should  put  confidence  in  me,  you 
yourself  would  feel  inclined  to  do  so.  It  is 
because  I want  your  confidence,  your  trust 
— because  I can’t  tell  you  all  yet,  and  be- 
cause without  your  trust  I am  weak — that  I 
have  done  this.  Your  misery  breaks  up  all 
my  plans,  and  I wish  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
Now  I have  seen  Miss  Plympton  at  Plymp- 
ton Terrace,  and  she  has  written  you  a let- 
ter, which  I have  brought.” 

With  these  words  he  drew  from  his  pock- 
et a letter,  and  handed  it  to  Edith.  With 
a flushed  face  and  a rapidly  throbbing  heart 
Edith  took  the  letter.  It  seemed  like  that 
for  which  she  had  been  so  long  waiting,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a certain  ill-de- 
fined apprehension  on  her  mind  of  disap- 
pointment. Had  that  letter  come  through 
any  other  channel,  it  would  have  excited 
nothing  but  unmingled  joy ; but  the  chan- 
nel was  suspicious,  and  Edith  did  not  yet 
believe  that  he  had  really  been  to  Plympton 
Terrace.  She  suspected  some  new  piece  of 
acting,  some  new  kind  of  deceit  or  attempt 
to  deceive,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  still  a 
prisoner  was  enough  to  fortify  all  her  obsti- 
nate disbelief  in  the  protestations  of  this 
man. 

But  on  the  letter  she  saw  her  own  name 
in  the  well-known  and  unmistakable  hand- 
writing of  Miss  Plympton.  She  was  quite 
familiar  with  that  writing,  so  much  so  that 
she  could  not  be  deceived.  This  letter,  then, 
was  from  her  own  hand,  and  as  she  read  it 
she  began  to  think  that  after  all  Wiggins 
was  true  in  his  statement  that  he  had  seen 
her.  Then,  seeing  this,  with  deep  agitation, 
and  with  a thousand  conflicting  emotions, 
she  tore  it  open. 

She  read  the  following : 

44  Plympton  Tybkaoz. 

u My  darling  Edith, — I can  not  tell  you, 
my  own  sweet  love,  how  I have  suffered  from 
anxiety  since  I parted  from  you  at  the  gates 
of  Dalton  Hall.  I went  back,  and  received 
your  dear  note  that  night,  which  consoled 
me.  On  the  following  day  I looked  for  you, 
but  you  did  not  come.  Full  of  impatience, 
I went  to  the  gate,  but  was  not  admitted, 
though  I tried  every  inducement  to  make 
the  porter  open  to  me.  Taming  away,  I de- 
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termined  to  go  at  once  in  search  of  some 
means  by  which  I could  gain  access  to  you, 
or  free  you  from  your  position.  After  much 
thought  I went  to  visit  Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh, 
who  heard  my  story,  and  promised  to  act  at 
once  on  your  behalf.  He  advised  me  to  re- 
turn to  Plympton  Terrace,  and  wait  here  till 
he  should  take  the  necessary  steps,  which  I 
accordingly  did.  I have  been  here  ever 
since,  and  I can  truly  say,  my  darling,  that 
you  have  not  onqe  been  out  of  my  thoughts, 
nor  have  I till  this  day  been  free  from  anx- 
iety about  you.  My  worst  fear  has  been 
about  your  own  endurance  of  this  restraint ; 
for,  knowing  your  impatient  disposition,  I 
have  feared  that  you  might  fret  yourself 
into  illness  if  you  were  not  soon  released 
from  your  unpleasant  situation. 

“ But,  my  dearest,  this  day  has  brought 
me  a most  wonderful  and  unexpected  deliv- 
erance from  all  my  fear.  This  morning  a 
caller  came  who  refused  to  send  up  his  name. 
On  going  to  the  parlor  I found  a venerable 
man,  who  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Wiggins. 
I confess  when  I saw  him  I was  surprised,  as 
I had  imagined  a very  different  kind  of  man. 
But  you  know  what  a bitter  prejudice  I have 
always  had  against  this  man,  and  so  you  may 
imagine  how  I received  him.  In  a few  words 
he  explained  his  errand,  and  stated  that  it 
was  exclusively  with  reference  to  you. 

“ And  now,  my  own  darling  Edith,  I come 
to  that  about  which  I scarce  know  how  to 
speak.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  both  you 
and  I have  totally  misunderstood  Mr.  Wig- 
gins. Oh,  Edith,  how  can  I speak  of  him, 
or  what  can  I say  f He  has  told  me  such  a 
wonderful  and  such  a piteous  story ! It  can 
not  be  told  to  you,  for  reasons  which  I re- 
spect, though  I do  not  approve  altogether 
of  them.  I think  it  would  be  better  to  tell 
you  all,  for  then  your  situation  would  be  far 
different,  and  he  would  not  stand  in  so  fear- 
fully false  a position.  But  his  reasons  are 
all-powerful  with  himself,  and  so  I shall  say 
nothing.  But  oh,  my  dearest,  let  me  iiffplore 
you,  let  me  entreat  you,  to  give  to  this  man 
your  reverence  and  your  trust  I Be  patient, 
and  wait.  Perhaps  he  may  overcome  his 
high  and  delicate  scruples,  and  let  you  know 
what  his  purposes  are.  For  my  part,  my 
only  grief  now  is  that  I have  done  something 
toward  giving  you  that  fear  and  hate  and 
distrust  of  him  which  now  animate  you.  I 
entreat  you  to  dismiss  all  these  feelings,  and 
bear  with  your  present  lot  till  brighter  days 
come.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  Wiggins  is  a high 
and  holy  one,  and  this  he  will  work  out  suc- 
cessfully, I hope  and  believe.  Do  not,  dear- 
est, by  your  impatience  give  any  additional 
pang  to  that  noble  heart.  Beware  of  what 
you  say  or  do  now,  for  fear  lest  hereafter  it 
may  canse  the  deepest  remorse.  Spare  him, 
for  he  has  suffered  much.  The  name  of  your 
family,  the  memory  of  your  injured  father, 
are  all  at  stake  now ; and  I pray  you,  dear- 
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est,  to  restrain  yourself,  and  try  to  bear  with 
the  present  state  of  things.  If  you  can  only 
believe  me  or  be  influenced  by  me,  you  will 
give  him  all  your  trust,  and  even  your  affoc- 
tion.  But  if  you  can  not  do  this  at  once,  at 
least  spare  him  any  further  pain.  Alas,  how 
that  noble  heart  has  suffered ! When  I think 
of  his  mournful  story,  I almost  lose  all  faith 
in  humauity,  and  would  lose  it  altogether 
were  it  not  for  the  spectacle  which  is  afford- 
ed by  himself — a spectacle  of  purest  and  loft- 
iest virtue,  and  stainless  honor,  and  endless 
self-devotion.  But  I must  say  no  more,  for 
fear  that  I may  say  too  much,  so  I will  stop. 

“ Mamma  unites  with  me  in  kindest  love, 
and  believe  me,  my  dearest  Edith, 

“Ever  affectionately  yours, 

“ Pamela  Plympton. 

“ P.S. — I have  not  referred  to  that  noblest 
of  women,  Mrs.  Dunbar.  Oh,  dearest  Edith, 
I hope  that  ere  this  she  has  won  your  whole 
heart,  and  that  you  have  already  divined 
something  of  that  exalted  spirit  and  that 
meek  self-sacrifice  which  make  her  life  so 
sublime.  I can  say  no  more.  P.  P.” 

Now  it  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  that 
if  Miss  Plympton  had  really  written  the 
above,  and  had  meant  to  incite  Edith  to 
give  her  affectionate  reverence  to  her  two 
jailers,  she  could  not  have  gone  about  it  in 
a worse  way.  Edith  read  it  through,  and  at 
the  beginning  thought  that  it  might  be  au- 
thentic, but  when  she  came  to  the  latter  half, 
that  idea  began  to  depart.  As  she  read  on  fur- 
ther and  further,  it  appeared  more  and  more 
unlike  Miss  Plympton.  The  sudden  transi- 
tion from  hate  to  admiration,  the  extrava- 
gant terms  that  were  made  use  of,  the  ex- 
hortations to  herself  to  change  her  feelings 
toward  one  like  Wiggins,  the  Btilted  phra- 
seology, the  incoherencies,  all  seemed  so  un- 
like the  manner  of  Miss  Plympton  as  to  be 
only  fit  for  derision.  But  the  postscript 
seemed  worst  of  all.  Here  the  writer  had 
overdone  herself,  or  himself,  and  by  drag- 
ging in  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Dunbar,  and 
holding  her  up  for  the  same  extravagant 
admiration,  a climax  of  utter  absurdity  had 
been  attained. 

On  reading  this  singular  letter  Edith’s 
thoughts  came  quick  and  vehement  through 
her  mind.  If  this  letter  were  indeed  the 
work  of  Miss  Plympton,  then  all  hope  for 
her  interference  was  utterly  gone.  If  Miss 
Plympton  wrote  that,  then  she  was  evident- 
ly either  mad,  or  else  she  had  undergone  a 
change  of  mind  so  incomprehensible  that 
it  was  equivalent  to  madness.  But  Miss 
Plympton  could  never  have  written  it.  Of 
that  she  felt  as  sure  as  she  was  of  her  own 
existence. 

If  she  did  not,  who  did  write  it?  The 
handwriting  was  exactly  like  that  of  her  re- 
vered friend.  There  was  not  the  slightest 


difference  between  this  and  that  with  which 
she  was  so  familiar.  It  was  her  handwrit- 
ing indeed,  but  it  was  not  Miss  Plympton 
who  spoke  there.  The  hand  was  the  hand 
of  Miss  Plympton,  but  the  voice  was  the 
voice  of  Wiggins. 

He  had  written  all  this,  she  felt  sure. 
These  allusions  to  his  sufferings,  these  hints 
about  a plan,  these  references  to  her  father, 
these  entreaties  to  her  to  give  him  her  af- 
fection and  trust — all  these  were  familiar. 
Wiggins  had  already  made  use  of  them  all. 
It  was,  then,  the  work  of  Wiggins  beyond  a 
doubt. 

And  how?  Could  she  doubt  for  a mo- 
ment how?  By  imitating  the  writing  of 
Miss  Plympton.  Perhaps  he  had  sent  a mes- 
senger there,  and  obtained  a letter,  part  of 
which  he  had  copied.  The  first  half  might 
have  been  copied  verbatim,  while  the  last 
must  certainly  be  his  own  work.  As  to  his 
power  to  imitate  her  writing,  need  she  hes- 
itate about  that  ? Was  not  her  father  con- 
demned for  a forgery  which  another  had 
doi^  ? Had  she  not  already  suspected  that 
this  false  friend  was  no  other  than  John 
Wiggins  himself?  Forgery!  that  was  only 
too  easy  for  a man  like  him.  And  she  now 
saw  in  that  letter  an  effort  to  accomplish 
her  ruin  by  the  same  weapon  with  which 
her  father’s  had  been  wrought. 

All  these  thoughts  rushed  through  her 
mind  as  she  read  and  as  she  stood  looking 
over  the  pages  and  thinking  about  what 
had  been  done.  All  the  hate  that  Bhe  had 
ever  felt  for  her  father’s  betrayer,  which  had 
increased  when  he  had  become  her  own  op- 
pressor, now  glowed  hot  within  her  heart, 
and  could  not  be  repressed. 

Meanwhile  Wiggins  had  stood  before  her 
on  the  same  spot  where  he  had  stopped  when 
he  handed  her  the  letter.  He  had  stood 
there  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  on 
his  face  an  expression  of  solemn  suspense — a 
suspense  so  anxious  that  one  might  have  sup- 
posed his  whole  life  depended  upon  Edith’s 
decision.  So  he  stood,  rigid,  mute,  with  all 
his  soul  centring  itself  in  that  gaze  which 
he  fixed  on  her,  in  an  attitude  which  seemed 
almost  that  of  a suppliant,  for  his  reverend 
head  was  bowed,  and  his  aged  form  bent,  and 
his  thin  hands  folded  over  one  another  be- 
fore him. 

Such  were  the  face  and  figure  and  look  and 
attitude  that  Edith  saw  as  she  raised  her 
head.  Had  her  anger  been  less  fervid  and 
her  indignation  less  intense,  she  would  sure- 
ly have  been  affected  by  that  venerable  sup- 
pliant form ; but  as  it  was,  there  was  no  place 
for  any  softer  emotion. 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  as  her  white 
face  showed  itself  opposite  to  his,  her  eyes 
looked  upon  him,  as  once  before,  hard,  stern, 
pitiless ; but  this  time  their  glance  was  even 
more  cruel  and  implacable.  She  held  out 
the  letter  to  him,  and  said,  quietly, 
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“ Take  it.” 

Wiggins  looked  at  her,  and  spoke  in  a 
voice  that  was  scarcely  audible. 

“ What — do— -you — mean  ?” 

Carried  beyond  herself  now  by  this  at- 
tempt to  prolong  what  seemed  so  stupid  and 
transparent  a deceit,  Edith  spoke  her  whole 
mind  plainly : 

“ This  is  a close  imitation  of  Miss  Plymp- 
ton’s  handwriting,  but  she  could  never  write 
such  words — never!  You  have  not  visited 
her;  you  have  not. seen  her.  This  is  a for- 
gery. Once  you  were  successful  in  forging, 
but  now  you  can  not  be.  By  that  crime  you 
once  destroyed  the  father,  but  if  you  destroy 
the  daughter,  you  must—1 ” 

But  what  Edith  was  going  to  say  remain- 
ed unsaid,  for  at  this  point  she  was  inter- 
rupted. 

Wiggins  had  listened  to  her  with  a stunned 
expression,  as  though  not  able  to  comprehend 
her.  But  as  the  fullness  of  the  meaning  of 
her  words  reached  his  ears  he  shuddered  from 
head  to  foot.  A low  moan  escaped  him.  He 
started  back,  and  regarded  Edith  with  eyes 
that  stared  in  utter  horror. 

“Stop!  stop!”  he  cried,  in  a low,  harsh 
voice.  “ No  more,  no  more ! This  is  mad- 
ness. Girl,  you  will  some  day  weep  tears 
of  blood  for  this ! You  will  one  day  repent 
of  this,  and  every  word  that  you  have  spok- 
en will  pierce  your  own  heart  as  they  now 
pierce  mine.  You  are  mad : you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  saying.  O Heavens ! how  mad 
you  are  in  your  ignorance ! And  I need  only 
utter  one  word  to  reduce  you  to  despair.  If 
I were  dying  now  I could  say  that  which 
would  give  you  life-long  remorse,  and  make 
you  carry  a broken  heart  to  your  grave !” 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  staggered  back, 
but  caught  at  a chair,  and,  steadying  him- 
self, stood  there  trembling,  with  his  head 
bowed,  and  heavy  sighs  escaping  him.  Soon 
hasty  footsteps  were  heard,  and  Mrs.  Dunbar 
hurried  into  the  room,  with  a frightened  face, 
looking  first  at  Edith  and  then  at  Wiggins. 
She  said  not  a word,  however,  but  approach- 
ing Wiggins,  drew  his  arm  in  hers,  and  led 
him  out  of  the  room. 

Edith  stood  for  some  time  looking  after 
them. 

“What  a wonderful  actor  he  is!”  she 
thought;  “and  Mrs.  Dunbar  was  waiting 
behind  the  scenes  to  appear  when  her  turn 
should  come.  They  went  out  just  like  peo- 
ple on  the  stage.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TWO  CALLERS. 

Time  passed  slowly  with  the  prisoner,  but 
the  freedom  for  which  she  longed  seemed  as 
distant  as  ever.  Miss  Plympton’s  apparent 
desertion  of  her  was  the  worst  blow  that  she 


had  yet  received,  and  even  if  the  letter  that 
Wiggins  had  shown  her  was  a forgery,  it 
still  remained  evident  that  but  little  was  to 
be  hoped  for  now  in  that  quarter.  It  seem- 
ed to  her  now  as  if  she  was  cut  off  from  all 
the  world.  Her  relatives  were  indifferent ; 
Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh  was  inaccessible ; Miss 
j Plympton  appeared  to  have  given  her  up ; 
the  county  families  who,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  might  have  tried  to  call  on 
her,  would  probably  view  with  indifference, 
if  not  prejudice,  the  daughter  of  a convict. 
All  these  circumstances,  therefore,  reduced 
her  to  deep  dejection,  and  made  her  feel  as 
though  she  was  indeed  at  the  mercy  of  her 
jailer. 

While  thus  conscious  of  her  helplessness, 
however,  she  did  not  fear  any  thing  worse 
than  imprisonment.  The  idea  had  occurred 
to  her  of  further  injury,  but  had  been  at  once 
dismissed.  She  did  not  think  it  possible 
that  her  life  could  be  in  danger.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  Wiggins  owed  all  his  power  to 
the  very  fact  of  her  life.  He  was  her  guard- 
ian, as  he  had  said,  and  if  she  were  to  die,  he 
would  be  no  more  than  any  one  else.  The 
nearest  heirs  would  then  come  forward,  and 
he  would  have  to  retire.  Those  nearest  heirs 
would  undoubtedly  be  those  relatives  of 
whom  Miss  Plympton  had  told  her,  or  per- 
haps Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh,  of  whom  she  now 
thought  frequently,  and  who  began  to  be 
her  last  hope. 

The  fact  that  Wiggins  was  her  guardian 
till  her  marriage  showed  her  plainly  that 
he  would  endeavor  to  postpone  any  such  a 
thing  as  marriage  for  an  indefinite  period. 
In  order  to  do  this  he  would,  no  doubt,  keep 
her  secluded  as  long  as  he  could.  He  would 
feel  it  to  be  for  his  interest  that  her  health 
should  be  taken  care  of,  for  any  sickuess 
of  hers  would  necessarily  alarm  him.  The 
thought  of  this  made  her  wish  for  illness,  so 
that  she  might  have  a doctor,  and  thus  find 
some  one  who  was  not  in  his  employ.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  she  feared  that  the 
doctor  whom  he  might  send  would  be  some 
one  in  his  pay,  or  in  his  confidence,  like  all 
the  rest,  and  so  her  desire  for  illness  faded 
out. 

At  last  a day  came  when  the  monotony 
of  her  life  was  interrupted.  She  was  look- 
ing out  of  her  window  when  she  was  startled 
by  the  sound  of  a carriage  coming  up  the 
main  avenue.  The  sound  filled  her  with 
excitement.  It  could  not  be  Wiggins.  It 
must  be  some  one  for  her,  some  friend — 
Miss  Plympton  herself.  Her  heart  beat  fast 
at  the  thought.  Yes,  it  must  be  Miss  Plymp- 
ton. She  had  not  given  her  up.  She  had 
been  laboring  for  her  deliverance,  and  now 
she  was  coming,  armed  with  the  authority 
of  the  law,  to  effect  her  release.  Edith’s 
first  impulse  was  to  hurry  down  and  meet 
the  carriage,  but  long  and  frequent  disap- 
pointment had  taught  her  the  need  of  re- 
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straint,  and  bo  she  remained  at  the  window 
till  the  carriage  came  into  view. 

Well  was  it  for  her  that  she  had  tried  to 
repress  her  hopes,  and  had  forborne  to  rush 
down  at  her  drat  impulse.  One  glance  show- 
ed her  that  the  new-comers  were  strangers. 
It  was  a handsome  barouche  that  she  saw, 
and  in  it  were  a lady  and  a gentleman, 
neither  of  whom  she  had  seen  before.  But 
even  in  the  midst  of  her  disappointment 
hope  still  found  a place,  and  the  thought 
occurred  to  her  that  though  these  might  not 
be  familiar  to  her,  they  yet  might  be  friends, 
and  might  even  have  been  sent  by  Miss 
Plympton.  But,  if  so,  how  came  they  here  f 
Did  they  have  any  trouble  at  the  gatef 
How  was  it  that  Wiggins  relaxed  his  regula- 
tions in  their  favor  ? Could  they  be  friends 
of  his  own,  after  all  f Yes,  it  must  be  so. 

Filled  with  thoughts  like  these,  which 
thus  alternated  between  hope  and  fear, 
Edith  watched  the  new-comers,  as  the  car- 
riage rolled  up  to  the  Hall,  with  something 
of  the  same  emotions  that  fill  the  shipwreck- 
ed sailor  as  he  watches  the  progress  of  a life- 
boat that  comes  to  save  him.  Even  now  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  she  prevented  her- 
self from  rushing  down  and  meeting  them, 
and  imploring  their  help  at  once.  But  she 
restrained  her  impatience  with  a great  ef- 
fort, and  summing  up  all  her  self-control, 
she  waited. 

She  heard  the  great  bell  resounding  through 
the  long  halls ; she  heard  the  footsteps  of  Mrs. 
Dunbar  as  she  went  down.  Then  there  was 
a long  delay,  after  which  Mrs.  Dunbar  re- 
turned and  entered  the  room.  She  appeared 
troubled,  and  there  was  on  her  face  a larger 
share  than  usual  of  that  anxious,  fearful 
watchfulness  which  made  its  wonted  expres- 
sion. There  was  also  something  more — - 
something  that  seemed  like  utter  consterna- 
tion and  bewilderment;  she  was  as  white 
as  ashes;  her  hands  clutched  one  another 
convulsively ; her  eyes  were  fixed  in  an  ab- 
stracted gaze  on  vacancy;  and  when  she 
spoke  it  was  in  a low  voice  like  a whisper, 
and  in  scarcely  articulate  words. 

“ Some  one — to  see  you.” 

That  was  all  that  Mrs.  Dunbar  said. 

“To  see  me!”  repeated  Edith,  starting 
from  her  chair,  and  too  excited  to  notice 
Mrs.  Dunbar’s  manner.  Hope  arose  once 
more,  eager  and  unrestrained,  and  without 
stopping  a moment  to  ask  any  thing  about 
them,  or  to  make  any  preparations  to  see 
them,  she  hurried  down,  fearing  lest  the 
smallest  delay  might  be  dangerous. 

On  entering  the  room  the  visitors  intro- 
duced themselves  as  Captain  and  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray; but  as  the  captain  was  young,  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray  apparently  about  fifty,  they 
appeared  to  Edith  to  be  mother  and  son. 

Mrs.  Mowbray’s  features  showed  that  in 
her  youth  she  might  have  been  beautiful; 
yet  there  was  an  expression  on  them  which 


was  not  attractive  to  Edith,  being  a com- 
pound of  primness  and  inanity,  which  made 
her  look  like  a superannuated  fashion  plate. 
She  was  elaborately  dressed : a rich  robe  of 
very  thick  6ilk,  a frisette  with  showy  curls, 
a bonnet  with  many  ornaments  of  ribbons 
and  flowers,  and  a heavy  Cashmere  shawl — 
such  was  her  costume.  Her  eyes  were  un- 
deniably fine,  and  a white  veil  covered  her 
face,  which  to  Edith  looked  as  though  it 
was  painted  or  powdered. 

The  gentleman  at  firsts  sight  seemed  like 
a remarkably  handsome  man.  He  was  tall 
and  well  formed ; chestnut  hair  curled  short 
over  his  wide  brow ; square  chin,  whiskera 
of  the  intensely  fashionable  sort,  and  heavy 
mustache.  His  eyes  were  gray,  and  his  feat- 
ures were  regular  and  finely  chiseled. 

In  spite  of  Edith’s  longing  for  friends, 
there  was  something  in  the  appearance  of 
these  two  which  excited  a feeling  akin  to 
aversion  in  her  mind;  and  this  was  more 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  Captain 
Mowbray.  As  he  looked  at  her  there  was 
a cold,  hard  light  in  his  eyes  which  gave 
her  the  idea  of  a cruel  and  pitiless  nature ; 
and  there  was  a kind  of  cynicism  in  his 
tone  when  he  spoke  which  repelled  her  at 
once.  He  had  all  the  air  of  a rou6,  yet  even 
rouds  have  often  a savor  of  jolly  reckless- 
ness about  them  which  conciliates.  About 
this  man,  however,  there  was  nothing  of 
this;  there  was  nothing  but  cold,  cynical 
self-regard,  and  Edith  saw  in  him  one  who 
might  be  as  hateful  as  even  Wiggins,  and 
far  more  to  be  dreaded. 

“ I’m  afraid,”  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  “ that 
we  are  intruders  on  your  seclusion ; but  we 
waited  some  time,  and  at  last  concluded  to 
break  in  upon  you  in  spite  of  your  rigid  re- 
strictions. But  others  have  anticipated  us, 
I presume,  and  so  perhaps  you  will  pardon 
us.” 

“My  seclusion  is  not  my  own  choice,”  said 
Edith,  mournfully.  “ You  are  the  first  whom 
I have  seen.” 

“Then,  my  dear  Miss  Dalton,  since  we  are 
not  unwelcome,  I feel  very  glad  that  we  have 
ventured.  May  I hope  that  we  will  see  a 
great  deal  of  one  another  ?” 

Mrs.  Mowbray’s  manner  of  speaking  was 
essentially  in  keeping  with  her  appearance. 
It  may  be  called  a fashion-plate  style.  It 
was  both  fluent  and  insincere.  She  spoke  in 
what  is  sometimes  called  a “ made  voice” — 
that  is  to  say,  a voice  not  her  own,  made  up 
for  company — a florid  falsetto : a tone  that 
Edith  detested. 

Could  she  throw  herself  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  these?  Who  were  they?  Might 
they  not  be  in  league  with  Wiggins  for  some 
purpose  unknown  to  her?  It  was  curious 
that  these  strangers  were  able  to  pass  the 
gates  which  were  shut  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  These  were  her  thoughts,  and 
she  determined  to  find  out  from  these  Mow- 
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brays,  if  possible,  bow  it  was  that  they  got 
in. 

“ Had  you  any  difficulty  at  the  gates  with 
the  porter  V ’ asked  Edith. 

“ Oh  no,”  said  Captain  Mowbray,  “not  the 
least.” 

“ Did  he  offer  no  resistance  ?” 

“ Certainly  not.  Why  should  he  ?” 

“ Because  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing back  all  visitors.” 

“ Ah,”  said  Mowbray,  listlessly,  “ that  is  a 
thing  you  ought  not  to  allow.” 

“I  was  afraid,” -said  Edith,  “that  he  had 
tried  to  keep  you  back.” 

“Mel”  said  Mowbray,  with  strong  em- 
phasis. “He  knows  better  than  that,  I 
fancy.” 

“And  yet  he  is  capable  of  any  amount  of 
insolence. 

“Indeed?”  said  Mowbray,  languidly. 
“ Then  why  don’t  you  turn  him  off,  and  get 
a civil  man  ?” 

“ Because — because,”  said  Edith,  in  a trem- 
ulous voice,  “there  is  one  here  who — who 
countermands  all  my  orders.” 

“ Ah  ?”  said  Mowbray,  in  a listless  tone, 
which  seemed  to  say  that  he  took  no  inter- 
est whatever  in  these  matters. 

“ Dear  me !”  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  in  a quer- 
ulous voice.  “Servants  are  such  dreadful 
plagues.  Worry?  why,  it’s  nothing  else 
but  worry ! And  they’re  so  shockingly  im- 
pertinent. They  really  have  no  sense  of  re- 
spect. I don’t  know  for  my  part  what  the 
world’s  coming  to.  I suppose  it’s  all  these 
dreadful  radicals  and  newspapers  and  work- 
ing-men’s clubs  and  things.  When  I was 
young  it  was  not  so.” 

“ You  have  not  been  in  Dalton  Hall  since 
you  were  a young  girl,  Miss  Dalton?”  said 
Mowbray,  inquiringly. 

“ No ; not  for  ten  years.” 

“ Do  you  find  it  much  changed  ?” 

“ Very  much — and  for  the  worse.  I have 
had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with.” 

“ Indeed  ?”  said  Mowbray,  indifferently. 
“Well,  at  any  rate,  you  have  a noble  old 
place,  with  every  thing  around  you  to  make 
you  enjoy  life.” 

“ Yes — all  but  one  thing.” 

“Ah?” 

“ I am  a prisoner  here,  Captain  Mowbray,” 
said  Edith,  with  an  appealing  glance  and  a 
mourn  fill  tone. 

“ All,  really  ?”  said  Mowbray ; and  taking 
up  a book  he  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves 
in  a careless  way. 

“ A prisoner  ?”  put  in  Mrs.  Mowbray.  “ Yes, 
and  so  you  are.  It’s  like  imprisonment,  this 
dreadful  mourning.  But  one  has  to  act  in 
accordance  with  public  sentiment.  And  I 
suppose  you  grieve  very  much,  my  dear,  for 
your  poor  dear  papa.  Poor  man ! I remem- 
ber seeing  him  once  in  London.  It  was  my 
first  season.  There  were  Lord  Rutland  and 
the  Marquis  of  Abercom  and  the  young  Duke 


of  Severn — all  the  rage.  Do  you  know,  my 
dear,  I was  quite  a belle  then.” 

From  this  beginning  Mrs.  Mowbray  went 
on  to  chatter  about  the  gayeties  of  her 
youth — and  Lord  A,  how  handsome  he  was  j 
and  Sir  John  B,  how  rich  he  was ; and  Col- 
onel C,  how  extravagant  he  was.  Then  she 
wandered  off  to  the  subject  of  state  balls,  de- 
scribed the  dress  she  wore  at  her  first  pres- 
entation at  court,  and  the  appearance  of  his 
Gracious  Majesty  King  George,  and  how  he 
was  dressed,  and  who  were  with  him,  and 
what  he  said — while  all  the  time  poor  Edith, 
who  was  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  tell 
them  about  herself,  sat  quivering  with  im- 
patience and  agitation. 

During  all  this  time  Captain  Mowbray 
looked  bored,  and  sat  examining  the  furni- 
ture and  Edith  alternately.  He  made  no 
effort  to  take  part  in  the  conversation,  but 
seemed  anxious  to  bring  the  visit  to  a close. 
This  Edith  saw  with  a sinking  heart.  These, 
then,  were  the  ones  from  whom  she  had 
hoped  assistance.  But  unpromising  as  these 
were,  they  formed  just  now  her  only  hope, 
and  so,  as  they  at  length  rose  to  go,  Edith 
grew  desperate,  and  burst  forth  in  a low  but 
quick  and  excited  tone. 

“Wait  one  moment,”  said  she,  “and  ex- 
cuse me  if  I give  you  trouble ; but  the  posi- 
tion I am  in  forces  me  to  appeal  to  you  for 
help,  though  you  are  only  strangers.  I am 
actually  imprisoned  in  this  place.  A man 
here — Wiggins,  the  late  steward — confines 
me  within  these  grounds,  and  will  not  let  me 
go  out,  nor  will  he  allow  any  of  my  friends 
to  come  and  see  me.  He  keeps  me  a prison- 
er under  strict  watch.  Wherever  I go  about 
the  grounds  I am  followed.  He  will  not  even 
allow  my  friends  to  write  to  me.  I am  the 
owner,  but  he  is  the  master.  Captain  Mow- 
bray, I appeal  to  you.  You  are  an  officer 
and  a gentleman.  Save  me  from  this  cruel 
imprisonment!  I want  nothing  but  liber- 
ty. I want  to  join  my  friends,  and  gain  my 
rights.  I entreat  you  to  help  me,  or  if  you 
can  not  help  me  yourseL,  let  others  know,  or 
send  me  a lawyer,  or  take  a letter  for  me  to 
some  friends.” 

And  with  these  words  poor  Edith  sank 
back  into  the  chair  from  which  she  had 
risen,  and  sobbed  aloud.  She  had  spoken  in 
feverish,  eager  tones,  and  her  whole  frame 
quivered  with  agitation. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  listened  to  her  with  a com- 
placent smile,  and  when  Edith  sank  back  in 
her  chair  she  sat  down  too,  and  taking  out 
her  handkerchief  and  a bottle  of  salts,  began 
to  apply  the  one  to  her  eyes  aud  the  other  to 
her  nose  alternately.  As  for  Captain  Mow- 
bray, he  coolly  resumed  his  seat,  yawned, 
and  then  sat  quietly  looking  first  at  Edith 
and  then  at  Mrs.  Mowbray.  At  length  Edith 
by  a violent  effort  regained  her  self-control, 
and  looking  at  the  captain,  she  said,  indig- 
nantly, 
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“ You  say  nothing,  Sir.  Am  I to  think 
that  you  refuse  this  request  t” 

“ By  no  means,”  said  Captain  Mowbray, 
dryly..  “ Silence  is  said  usually  to  signify 
consent.” 

“ You  will  help  me,  then,  after  all  ?”  cried 
Edith,  earnestly. 

“ Wait  a moment,”  said  Captain  Mowbray, 
a little  abruptly.  “ Who  is  this  man,  Miss 
Dalton,  of  whom  you  complain  t” 

“ Wiggins.” 

“ Wiggins?”  said  Mowbray.  “Ah!  was 
he  not  the  steward  of  your  late  father  T” 

“Yes.” 

“ I have  heard  somewhere  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed your  guardian.  Is  that  so  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Edith.  “ He  claims 
to  be  my  guardian ; but  I am  of  age,  and  I 
don’t  see  how  he  can  be.” 

“ The  law  of  guardianship  is  very  pecul- 
iar,” said  Mowbray.  “ Perhaps  he  has  right 
on  his  side.” 

“Right!”  cried  Edith,  warmly.  “How 
can  he  have  the  right  to  restrict  my  liberty, 
and  make  me  a prisoner  on  my  own  estate  T 
I am  of  age.  The  estate  is  absolutely  mine. 
He  is  only' a servant.  Have  I no  rights 
whatever  ?” 

“ I should  say  you  had,”  said  Mowbray, 
languidly  stroking  his  mustache.  “ I should 
say  you  had,  of  course.  But  this  guardian 
business  is  a troublesome  thing,  and  Wig- 
gins, as  your  guardian,  may  have  a certain 
amount  of  power.” 

Edith  turned  away  impatiently. 

“ I hoped,”  said  she,  “ that  the  mere  men- 
tion of  my  situation  would  be  enough  to  ex- 
cite your  sympathy.  I see  that  I was  mis- 
taken, and  am  sorry  that  I have  troubled 
you.” 

“ You  are  too  hasty,”  said  Mowbray.  “ You 
see,  I look  at  your  position  merely  from  a 
legal  point  of  view.” 

“A  legal  point!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, who  had  now  dried  her  eyes  and  re- 
stored the  handkerchief  and  the  salts  bottle 
to  their  proper  places.  “A  legal  point! 
Ah,  Miss  Dalton,  my  son  is  great  on  legal 
points.  He  is  quite  a lawyer.  If  he  had 
embraced  the  law  as  a profession,  which  I 
once  thought  of  getting  him  to  do,  though 
that  was  when  he  was  quite  a child,  and 
something  or  other  put  it  quite  out  of  my 
head — if  he  had  embraced  the  law  as  a pro- 
fession, my  dear,  he  might  have  aspired  to 
the  bench.” 

Edith  rested  her  brow  on  her  hand  and 
bit  her  lips,  reproaching  herself  for  having 
confided  her  troubles  to  these  people.  Wig- 
gins himself  was  more  endurable. 

“ Your  case,”  said  Captain  Mowbray,  tap- 
ping his  boot  with  his  cane  in  a careless 
manner,  “ is  one  which  requires  a very  great 
amount  of  careful  consideration.” 

Edith  said  nothing.  She  had  become 
hopeless. 


“If  there  is  a will,  and  Wiggins  has 
powers  given  him  in  that  instrument,  he 
can  give  you  a great  deal  of  trouble  with- 
out your  being  able  to  prevent  it.” 

This  scene  was  becoming  intolerable,  and 
Edith  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

“ I want  to  make  one  final  request,”  said 
she,  with  difficulty  controlling  the  scorn  and 
indignation  which  she  felt.  “It  is  this — 
will  you  give  me  a seat  in  your  carriage  as 
far  as  the  village  inn  ?” 

“The  village  innf”  repeated  Mowbray, 
and  then  he  was  silent  for  some  time.  His 
mother  looked  at  him  inquiringly  and  curi- 
ously. 

“ I have  friends,”  said  Edith,  “ and  I will 
go  to  them.  All  that  I ask  of  you  is  the 
drive  of  a few  rods  to  the  village  inn.  You 
can  leave  me  there,  and  I will  never  trouble 
you  again.” 

“Well,  really,  Miss  Dalton,”  said  Mow- 
bray, after  another  pause,  in  which  Edith 
suffered  frightful  suspense— “ really,  your 
request  is  a singular  one.  I would  do  any 
thing  for  you — but  this  is  different.  You 
see,  you  are  a sort  of  ward,  and  to  carry 
you  away  from  the  control  of  your  guardian 
might  be  a very  dangerous  offense.” 

“ In  fact,  you  are  afraid,  I see,”  said  Edith, 
bitterly.  “ Well,  you  need  say  no  more.  I 
will  trouble  you  no  further.” 

Saying  this,  she  rose  and  stood  in  all  her 
stately  beauty  before  them — cold,  haughty, 
and  without  a trace  of  emotion  left.  They 
were  struck  by  the  change.  Thus  far  she 
had  appeared  a timid,  agitated,  frightened 
girl ; they  now  saw  in  her  something  of  that 
indomitable  spirit  which  had  already  baf- 
fled and  perplexed  her  jailers. 

“We  hope  to  see  more  of  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray.  “ We  shall  call  again  soon.” 

To  this  Edith  made  no  reply,  but  saW 
them  to  the  drawing-room  door.  Then  they 
descended  the  stairs  and  entered  the  car- 
riage, and  she  heard  them  drive  off  Then 
she  went  up  to  her  room,  and  sat  looking 
out  of  the  window. 

“He  is  worse  than  Wiggins,”  she  mut- 
tered. “ He  is  a gentleman,  but  a villain — 
and  a ruined  one  too — perhaps  in  the  pay  of 
Wiggins.  Wiggins  sent  him  here.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A PANIC  AMONG  THE  JAILERS. 

The  arrival  of  these  visitors  had  produced 
an  extraordinary  effect  upon  Mrs.  Dunbar. 
So  great  was  her  agitation  that  she  could 
scarcely  announce  them  to  Edith.  So  great 
was  it  that,  though  she  was  Edith’s  jailer, 
she  did  not  dream  of  denying  them  the  priv- 
ilege of  seeing  her,  but  summoned  Edith  at 
once,  as  though  she  was  free  mistress  of  the 
house. 
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After  Edith  had  gone  down  the  agitation 
of  Mrs.  Dunbar  continued,  and  grew  even 
greater.  She  sank  into  a chair,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.  In  that  position  she 
remained  motionless  for  a long  time,  and 
was  at  length  aroused  by  the  return  of  Edith 
from  her  interview  with  her  visitors.  Upon 
her  entrance  Mrs.  Dunbar  started  up  sud- 
denly, and  with  downcast  face  left  the  room, 
without  exciting  any  attention  from  Edith, 
who  was  too  much  taken  up  with  her  own 
thoughts  about  her  visitors  to  notice  any 
thing  unusual  about  the  appearance  of  her 
housekeeper. 

Leaving  Edith’s  room,  Mrs.  Dunbar  walk- 
ed along  the  hall  with  a slow  and  uncertain 
step,  and  at  length  reached  a room  at  the 
west  end.  The  door  was  closed.  She  knock- 
ed. A voice  cried,  “ Come  in,”  and  she  en- 
tered. 

It  was  a large  room,  and  it  looked  out 
upon  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  house.  A 
desk  was  in  the  middle,  which  was  covered 
with  papers.  All  around  were  shelves  filled 
with  books.  It  seemed  to  be  a mixture  of 
library  and  office.  At  the  desk  sat  Wiggins, 
who  looked  up,  as  Mrs.  Dunbar  entered,  with 
his  usual  solemn  face. 

Into  this  room  Mrs.  Dunbar  entered  with- 
out further  ceremony,  and  after  walking  a 
few  paces  found  a chair,  into  which  she  sank 
with  something  like  a groan.  Wiggins  look- 
ed at  her  in  silence,  and  regarding  her  with 
that  earnest  glance  which  was  usual  with 
him.  Mrs.  Dunbar  sat  for  a few  moments 
without  saying  a word,  with  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands,  as  it  had  been  in  Edith’s  room ; 
but  at  length  she  raised  her  head,  and  looked 
-at  Wiggins.  Her  face  was  still  deathly  pale, 
her  hands  twitched  the  folds  of  her  dress 
convulsively,  and  her  eyes  had  a glassy  stare 
that  was  almost  terrible.  It  could  be  no 
common  thing  that  had  caused  such  deep 
emotion  in  one  who  was  usually  so  self-con- 
tained. 

At  last  she  spoke. 

“ I have  seen  him !”  said  she,  in  a low  tone, 
which  was  hardly  raised  above  a whisper. 

Wiggins  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  some 
time,  and  at  length  said,  in  a low  voice, 

“ He  is  here,  then  f ” 

“He  is  here,”  said  Mrs.  Dunbar.  “But 
have  you  seen  him  ? Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  that  he  was  here  ? The  shock  was  terri- 
ble. You  ought  to  have  told  me.” 

Wiggins  sighed. 

“ I intended  to  do  so,”  said  he ; “ but  I did 
not  know  that  he  would  come  so  soon.” 

“When  did  you  see  himf”  asked  Mrs. 
Dunbar,  abruptly. 

“ Yesterday — only  yesterday.” 

“ You  knew'  him  at  once,  of  course,  from 
hia  extraordinary  likeness  to — to  the  other 
one.  I wish  you  had  told  me.  Oh,  how  I 
wish  you  had  told  me ! The  shock  was  ter- 
rible.” 


And  saying  this,  Mrs.  Dunbar  gave  a deep 
sigh  that  was  like  a groan. 

“ The  fact  is,”  said  Wiggins,  “ I have  been 
trying  to  conjecture  how  he  came  here,  and 
as  I did  not  think  he  would  come  to  the 
Hall — at  least,  not  just  yet — I thought  I 
would  spare  you.  Forgive  me  if  I have 
made  a mistake.  I had  no  idea  that  he  was 
coming  to  the  Hall.” 

“How  could  he  have  come  here?”  laid 
Mrs.  Dunbar.  “ What  possible  thing  could 
have  sent  him  V9 

“ Well,”  said  Wiggins,  “ I can  understand 
that  easily  enough.  This  Miss  Plympton, 
you  know,  as  I told  you,  threatened  that  she 
would  go  to  see  Lionel.  I forgot  to  ask  her 
about  that  when  I saw  her,  but  it  seems  now 
that  she  must  have  carried  out  her  threat. 
She  has  undoubtedly  gone  to  see  Lionel,  and 
Lionel  has  sent  his  boy  instead  of  coming 
himself.  Had  he  only  come  himself,  all 
would  have  been  well.  That  is  the  chief 
thing  that  I hoped  for.  But  he  has  not  cho- 
sen to  come,  and  so  here  is  the  son  instead 
of  the  father.  It  is  unfortunate ; it  delays 
matters  most  painfully ; but  we  must  bear 
it.” 

“ Do  you  think  Lionel  can  suspect  ?”  ask- 
ed Mrs.  Dunbar,  anxiously. 

“ Suspect  ? Not  he.  I think  that  he  ob- 
jected to  come  himself  for  a very  good  rea- 
son. He  has  good  grounds  for  declining  to 
revisit  Dalton  Hall.  He  has  sent  his  son  to 
investigate,  and  how  this  enterprise  will  end 
remains  to  be  Been.” 

“ I don’t  see  how  he  managed  to  get  into 
the  place  at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Dunbar.  “ Wil- 
kins is  usually  very  particular.” 

“ Well,”  said  Wiggins,  “ I can  understand 
that  only  too  well.  Unfortunately  he  recog- 
nized Wilkins.  My  porter  is  unknown  here, 
but  any  one  from  Lionel’s  place  whose  mem- 
ory reaches  back  ten  years  will  easily  know 
him — the  desperate  poacher  and  almost  mur- 
derer, whose  affair  with  the  gamekeeper  of 
Dudleigh  Manor  cost  him  a sentence  of  trans- 
portation for  twenty  years.  His  face  is  one 
that  does  not  change  much,  and  so  he  was 
recognized  at  once.  He  came  to  me  in  a 
terrible  way,  frightened  to  death  for  fear  of 
a fresh  arrest ; but  I calmed  him.  I went  to 
the  lodge  myself,  and  yesterday  I saw  him, 
I knew  him  at  once,  of  course.” 

“ But  did  he  recognize  you  T”  cried  Mrs. 
Dunbar,  in  a voice  full  of  fresh  agitation. 

“ I fear  so,”  said  Wiggins. 

At  this  Mrs.  Dunbar  started  to  her  feet, 
and  stared  at  Wiggins  with  a face  full  of 
terror.  Then  gradually  her  strength  failed, 
and  she  sank  back  again,  but  her  face  still 
retained  the  same  look. 

“ He  did  not  recognize  me  at  first,”  said 
Wiggins.  “He  seemed  puzzled;  but  as  I 
talked  with  him,  and  heard  his  threats  about 
Wilkins,  and  about  what  he  called  Edith’s 
imprisonment,  he  seemed  gradually  to  find 
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ont  all,  or  to  surmise  it.  It  could  not  have 
been  my  face ; it  must  have  been  my  voice, 
for  that  unfortunately  has  not  changed,  and 
he  once  knew  that  well,  in  the  old  days 
when  he  was  visiting  here.  At  any  rate,  he 
made  it  out,  and  from  that  moment  tried  to 
impress  upon  me  that  I was  in  his  power.” 

“ And  did  you  tell  him — all  f” 

“ I — I told  him  nothing.  I let  him  think 
whit  he  chose.  I was  not  going  to  break 
through  my  plans  for  his  sake,  nor  for  the 
Bake  of  his  foolish  threats.  But  in  thus  for- 
bearing I had  to  tolerate  him,  and  hence 
this  visit.  He  thinks  that  I am  in  his  pow- 
er. He  does  not  understand.  But  I shall 
have  to  let  him  come  here,  or  else  make  ev- 
ery thing  known,  and  for  that  I am  not  at 
all  prepared  as  yet.  But  oh,  if  it  had  only 
been  Lionel ! — if  it  had  only  been  Lionel !” 

“ And  so,”  said  Mrs.  Dunbar,  after  a long 
silence, “ he  knows  all.” 

“ He  knows  nothing,”  said  Wiggins.  “ It 
is  his  ignorance  and  my  own  patient  waiting 
that  make  him  bold.  But  tell  me  this — did 
he  recognize  you  f” 

At  this  question  Mrs.  Dunbar  looked  with 
a fixed,  rigid  stare  at  Wiggins.  Her  lips  quiv- 
ered. For  a moment  she  could  not  speak. 

“He — he  looked  at  me,”  said  she,  in  a 
faltering  voice — “ he  looked  at  me,  but  I was 
so  overcome  at  the  sight  of  him  that  my 
brain  whirled.  I was  scarcely  conscious  of 
any  thing.  I heard  him  ask  for  Edith,  and 
I hurried  away.  But  oh,  how  hard — how 
hard  it  is ! Oh,  was  ever  any  one  in  such  a 
situation  ? To  see  him  here — to  see  that  face 
and  hear  that  voice ! Oh,  what  can  I do — 
what  can  I do  f” 

And  with  these  words  Mrs.  Dunbar  broke 
down.  Once  more  her  head  sank,  and  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  hands,  she  wept  and 
sobbed  convulsively.  Wiggins  looked  at 
her,  and  as  he  looked  there  came  over  his 
face  an  expression  of  unutterable  pity  and 
sympathy,  but  he  said  not  a word.  As  he 
looked  at  her  he  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  a low,  deep,  prolonged  sigh  es- 
caped him,  that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
depths  of  his  being. 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a long  time.  Mrs. 
Dunbar  was  the  first  to  break  that  silence. 
She  roused  herself  by  a great  effort,  and 
Baid, 

“ Have  you  any  idea  what‘  his  object  may 
be  in  coming  here,  or  what  Lionel’s  object 
may  be  in  sending  him  V ’ 

“Well,”  said  Wiggins,  “I  don’t  know.  I 
thought  at  first  when  I saw  him  that  Lionel 
had  some  idea  of  looking  after  the  estate,  to 
see  if  he  could  get  control  of  it  in  any  way ; 
but  this  call  seems  to  show  that  Edith  en- 
ters into  their  design  in  some  way.  Perhaps 
he  thinks  of  paying  attentions  to  her,”* he 
added,  in  a tone  of  bitterness. 

“ And  would  that  be  a thing  to  be  dread- 
ed t”  asked  Mrs.  Dunbar,  anxiously. 


“Most  certainly,”  said  Wiggins. 

“ Would  you  blame  the  son  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  father  f ” she  asked,  in  the  same 
tone. 

“ No,”  said  Wiggins ; “ but  when  the  son 
is  so  evidently  a counterpart  of  the  father,  I 
should  say  that  Edith  ought  to  be  preserved 
from  him.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Dunbar.  “ I’m 
afraid  you  judge  too  hastily.  It  may  be  for 
the  best.  Who  knows  ?” 

“ It  can  only  be  for  the  worst,”  said  Wig- 
gins, with  solemn  emphasis. 

“ There  is  a woman  with  him,”  said  Mrs. 
Dunbar,  suddenly  changing  the  conversa- 
tion. “ Who  can  she  be  ?” 

“ A woman  t What  kind  of  a woman  ?” 

“Elderly.  I never  saw  her  before.  He 
calls  himself  Mowbray,  and  she  is  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray. What  can  be  the  meaning  of  thatT 
The  woman  seems  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother.” 

“ Old  t”  said  Wiggins.  “ Ah — Mowbray — 
h’m ! It  must  be  some  design  of  his  on  Edith. 
He  brings  this  woman,  so  as  to  make  a formal 
call.  He  will  not  tell  her  who  he  is.  I don’t 
like  the  look  of  this,  and,  what  is  worse,  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do.  I could  prohibit 
his  visits,  but  that  would  be  to  give  up  my 
plans,  and  I can  not  do  that  yet.  I must 
run  the  risk.  As  for  Edith,  she  is  mad.  She 
is  beyond  my  control.  She  drives  me  to  de- 
spair.” 

“I  do  not  see  what  danger  there  is  for 
Edith  in  his  visits,”  said  Mrs.  Dunbar,  in  a 
mournful  voice. 

“Danger!”  said  Wiggins.  “A  man  like 
that!” 

“ You  are  judging  him  too  hastily,”  said 
Mrs.  Dunbar. 

Wiggins  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  said, 

“ I hope  I am,  I’m  sure,  for  your  sake;  but 
I’m  afraid  that  I am  right  and  that  you  are 
wrong.” 

After  some  further  conversation  Mrs.  Dun- 
bar retired,  carrying  with  her  in  her  face 
and  in  her  heart  that  deep  concern  and  that 
strong  agitation  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  visit  of  Mowbray.  Edith,  when  she  next 
saw  her,  noticed  this,  and  for  a long  time 
afterward  wondered  to  herself  why  it  was 
that  such  a change  had  come  over  the  house- 
keeper. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

ANOTHER  VISIT. 

About  two  weeks  afterward  the  Mow- 
brays  called  again.  Edith  was  a little  sur- 
prised at  this,  for  she  had  not  expected  an- 
other visit ; but  on  the  whole  she  felt  glad, 
and  could  not  help  indulging  in  some  vague 
hope  that  this  call  would  be  for  her  good. 

“ I am  sorry,”  said  she  to  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
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that  I have  not  been  able  to  return  your 
call.  But  I have  already  explained  how  I 
am  imprisoned  here.7’ 

“ Oh,  my  dear/7  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  “ pray 
don’t  speak  of  that.  We  feel  for  you,  I as- 
sure you.  Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  than 
a bereavement.  It  makes  such  a change  in 
all  one’s  life,  you  know.  And  then  black 
does  not  become  some  people ; they  persist 
in  visiting,  too;  but  then,  do  you  know, 
they  really  look  to  me  like  perfect  frights. 
Not  that  you  look  otherwise  than  well,  dear 
Miss  Dalton.  In  fact,  I should  think  that 
in  any  dress  you  would  look  perfectly  charm- 
ing ; but  that  is  because  you  are  a brunette. 
Some  complexions  are  positively  out  of  all 
keeping  with  black.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
that  f Oh  yes,  dear  Miss  Dalton,”  continued 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  after  a short  pause.  “ Bru- 
nettes are  best  in  black — mark  my  words, 
now ; and  blondes  are  never  effective  in  that 
color.  They  do  better  in  bright  colors.  It 
is  singular,  isn’t  it  f You, now,  my  dear,  may 
wear  black  with  impunity;  and  since  you 
are  called  on  in  the  mysterious  dispensation 
of  Providence  to  mourn,  you  ought  at  least 
to  be  grateful  that  you  are  a brunette.  If 
you  were  a blonde,  I really  do  not  know 
what  would  ever  become  of  you.  Now,  I am 
a blonde— but  in  spite  of  that  I have  been 
called  on  to  mourn.  It-r— it  was  a child.” 

As  Mrs.  Mowbray  said  this  she  applied  the 
handkerchief  and  smelling-bottle  for  a few 
minutes. 

“ A child !”  said  Edith,  in  wonder. 

“ Yes,  dear — a sweet  son,  aged  twelve, 
leaving  me  to  mourn  over  him.  And  as  I 
was  saying,  my  mourning  did  not  become  my 
complexion  at  all.  That  was  what  troubled 
me  so.  Really,  a blonde  ought  never  to  lose 
friends — it  is  so  unbecoming.  Positively, 
Providence  ought  to  arrange  things  differ- 
ently.” 

“It  would  be  indeed  well  if  blondes  or 
any  other  people  could  be  saved  from  sor- 
row,” said  Edith. 

“It  would  be  charming,  would  it  nott” 
said  Mrs.  Mowbray.  “ Now,  when  my  child 
died,  I mourned  for  him  most  deeply — in- 
deed, as  deep  as  that,”  she  said,  stretching 
out  her  hands  so  as  to  measure  a space  of 
about  eighteen  inches — “ most  deeply : a bor- 
der around  the  skirt  of  solid  crape  half  a 
yard  wide ; bonnet  smothered  in  crape ; and 
really  and  positively  I myself  was  literally 
all  crape,  I do  believe ; and  with  my  light 
complexion,  what  people  could  have  thought, 
Fm  sure  I do  not  know.” 

“There  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
mother  and  son,”  thought  Edith.  “ They  are 
capable  of  any  baseness,  they  are  so  heart- 
less. There  is  no  hope  here.”  Yet  in  spite 
of  such  thoughts  she  did  not  shun  them. 
Why  not  T How  could  an  honorable  nature 
like  hers  associate  with  such  people  ? Be- 
tween them  and  herself  was  a deep  gulf, 


and  no  sympathy  between  them  was  possi- 
ble. The  reason  why  she  did  not  shun  them 
lay  solely  in  her  own  loneliness.  Any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a human  being  was  wel- 
come rather  than  otherwise,  and  even  people 
whom  she  despised  served  to  mitigate  the 
gloom  of  her  situation.  They  made  the  time 
pass  by,  and  that  of  itself  was  something. 

“ I went  into  half-mourning  as  soon  as  I 
could,”  continued  Mrs.  Mowbray ; “ but  even 
half-mourning  was  very  disagreeable.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  no  shade  of  black  ought 
ever  to  be  brought  near  a blonde.  Half- 
mourning is  quite  as  bad  as  deep  mourning.” 

“ You  must  have  had  very  much  to  bear,” 
said  Edith,  absently. 

“ I should  think  I had.  I really  could  not 
go  into  society,  except,  of  course,  to  make 
calls,  for  that  one  must  do,  and  even  then  I 
felt  like  a guy — for  how  absurd  I must  have 
looked  with  such  an  inharmonious  adjust- 
ment of  colors ! But  you,  my  dear  Miss  Dal- 
ton, seem  made  by  nature  to  go  in  mourning.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Edith,  with  a sigh  which  she 
could  not  suppress ; “ nature  has  been  lavish 
to  me  in  that  way — of  late.” 

“You  really  ought  always  to  mourn,”  said 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  in  a sprightly  tone. 

“ I’m  afraid  I shall  always  have  to,  wheth- 
er I wish  it  or  not,”  said  Edith,  with  another 
sigh. 

“You  are  such  a remarkable  brunette — 
quite  an  Italian ; your  complexion  is  almost 
olive,  and  your  hair  is  the  blackest  I ever 
saw.  It  is  all  dark  with  you.” 

“ Yes,  it  is  indeed  all  dark  with  me,”  said 
Edith,  sadly. 

“ The  child  that  I lost,”  said  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, after  a pause,  “ was  a very  nice  child, 
but  he  was  not  at  all  like  my  son  here.  You 
often  find  great  differences  in  families.  I 
suppose  he  resembled  one  side  of  the  family, 
and  the  captain  the  other.” 

“You  have  lived  here  for  a good  many 
years?”  said  Edith,  abruptly  changing  the 
conversation. 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Mowbray.  “ It’s  a very 
nice  county — don’t  you  think  so  ?” 

“ I really  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging.” 

“ No  ? Of  course  not ; you  are  mourning. 
But  when  you  are  done  mourning,  and  go 
into  society,  you  will  find  many  very  nice 
people.  There  are  the  Congreves,  the  Wil- 
tons, the  Symbolts,  and  Lord  Connomore, 
and  the  Earl  of  Frontington,  and  a thousand 
delightful  people  whom  one  likes  to  know.” 

“You  do  not  belong  to  the  county,  do 
you  ?” 

“N — no;  my  family  belongs  to  Berks,”  said 
Mrs.  Mowbray.  “ You  don’t  know  any  thing 
about  Berks,  I suppose  ? I’m  a Fydill.” 

“ A fiddle  ?”  said  Edith,  somewhat  bewil- 
dered, for  Mrs.  Mowbray  pronounced  her 
family  name  in  that  way,  and  appeared  to 
take  great  pride  in  it. 
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“Yes,”  said  she,  “a  Fydill — one  of  the 
oldest  families  there.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  the  Fydills  of  Berks.  I suppose  you  have 
never  been  there,  and  so  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  about  them.” 

“ No,”  said  Edith ; “ I have  passed  most 
of  my  life  at  school.” 

“ Of  course.  You  are  so  deliciously  young. 
And  oh,  Miss  Dalton,  what  a delightful  thing 
it  is  to  be  young ! One  is  so  admired,  and 
has  so  many  advantages  ! It  is  a sad,  sad 
thing  that  one  grows  old  so  soon.  I’m*  so 
gray,  I’m  sure  I look  like  eighty.  But,  aft- 
er all,  I’m  not  so  very  old.  There’s  Lady 
Poyntz,  twice  my  age,  who  goes  into  society 
most  energetically;  and  old  Miss  De  Fris- 
sure,  who,  by-the-way,  is  enormously  rich, 
actually  rides  on  horseback,  and  she  is  old 
enough  to  be  my  mother;  and  Mrs.  Rannie, 
the  rich  widow — you  must  have  heard  about 
her — positively  does  nothing  but  dance ; and 
old  Mrs.  Scott,  the  brewer’s  wife,  who  has 
recently  come  here,  whenever  she  gives  balls 
for  her  daughters,  always  dances  more  than 
any  one.  All  these  people  are  very  much 
older  than  I am;  and  so  I say  to  myself, 
1 Helen,  my  dear,  you  are  quite  a girl ; why 
shouldn’t  you  enjoy  yourself!’  And  so  I do 
enjoy  myself.” 

“ I suppose,  then,  that  you  like  dancing  ?” 
said  Edith,  who,  in  spite  of  her  sadness, 
found  a mournful  amusement  in  the  idea  of 
this  woman  dancing. 

“I’m  par-tic-u-lar-ly  fond  of  dancing,” 
said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  with  strong  emphasis. 
“ Only  the  young  men  are  so  rude ! They 
fly  about  after  young  chits  of  girls,  and 
don’t  notice  me.  And  so  I don’t  often  have 
an  opportunity,  you  know.  But  there  is  a 
German  gentleman  here — a baron,  my  dear 
— and  he  is  very  polite.  He  sometimes  asks 
me  to  dance,  and  I enjoy  it  very  much,  only 
he  is  so  short  and  fat  and  bald  that  I fear  he 
looks  very  ridiculous.  But  the  young  men, 
Miss  Dalton,  are  very,  very  neglectful.” 

“ That  is  a pity,”  said  Edith. 

“ Oh,  they  are  so,  I do  assure  you.  Now 
that  is  the  very  thing  that  I have  tried  to 
impress  upon  the  captain.  ‘ My  dearest 
boy,’  I have  always  said,  ‘ mind  the  ladies. 
That  is  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  a true 
gentleman.  Particularly  those  ladies  who 
are  mature.  Don’t  confine  your  attentions 
to  giddy  and  thoughtless  girls.  There  are 
many  ladies  at  every  ball  of  estimable  char- 
acter, and  sometimes  even  of  considerable 
wealth,  who  deserve  your  attentions  far 
more  than  those  poor  young  creatures  who 
have  nothing  more  to  recommend  them  than 
their  childish  good  looks.’  And  I trust  my 
son  has  not  failed  to  profit  by  my  advice. 
At  balls  he  does  not  often  seek  out  the  young, 
but  rather  the  old.  Indeed,  so  marked  is  his 
preference  for  married  ladies  that  all  the 
younger  ones  notice  it  and  resent  it,  so 
that  they  have  formed  really  quite  an  aver- 


sion to  him ; and  now,  whether  he  will  or 
not,  he  has  to  dance  exclusively  with  the 
elder  ones.  Once  he  danced  with  me,  and 
it  was  a proud  moment  for  me,  I assure  you.” 

“I  should  think  so,”  said  Edith,  with  a 
look  at  Mowbray.  “But  still,  is  it  not 
strange  that  young  ladies  should  refuse  to 
dance  with  one  who  is  an  officer  and  a gen- 
tleman ?” 

During  the  whole  of  this  conversation  the 
captain  had  said  nothing,  but  had  been  sit- 
ting turning  over  the  leaves  of  a book,  and 
furtively  watching  Edith’s  face  and  manner. 
When  the  conversation  turned  upon  him, 
however,  his  face  flushed,  and  he  looked 
angrily  at  Mrs.  Mowbray.  At  last,  as  Edith 
spoke,  he  started,  and  said : 

“See  here,  now!  I don’t  think  it’s  alto- 
gether the  correct  thing  to  make  remarks 
about  a gentleman  in  his  presence.  I’m 
aware  that  ladies  are  given  to  gossip,  but 
they  generally  do  it  behind  a fellow’s  back. 
I’ve  done  nothing  to  deserve  this  just  now.” 

“ There  was  nothing  offensive  in  my  re- 
mark,” said  Edith,  quietly. 

“ Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  “ my  son  is  very 
quick  and  very  sensitive,  and  very  nice  on 
a point  of  honor.  He  is  the  most  punc-til- 
i-ous  man  you  ever  saw ;”  and  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray held  up  her  hands,  lost  in  amazement 
at  the  conception  which  was  in  her  mind  of 
the  punctiliousness  of  her  son.  “ But,  my 
dear  Miss  Dalton,”  she  continued,  “he  is 
quick  to  forgive.  He  don’t  bear  malice.” 

“•Haven’t  I said,”  growled  Mowbray,  “ that 
I don’t  like  this!  Talk  of  me  behind  my 
back,  if  you  choose.  You  can’t  imagine  that 
it’s  particularly  pleasant  for  a fellow  to  sit 
here  and  listen  to  all  that  rot.” 

“ But,  my  son,”  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  fond- 
ly, “ it’s  all  love.” 

“Oh,  bother  your  love!”  muttered  this 
affectionate  son. 

“ Well,  then,  you  naughty,  sensitive  boy,” 
said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  “I  will  come  here  by 
myself,  and  tell  dear  Miss  Dalton  all  about 
you  behind  your  back.  I will  tell  her  about 
some  of  your  adventures  in  London,  and  she 
will  see  what  a naughty,  wicked,  rakish  fel- 
low you  have  been.  He  is  sadly  like  me, 
dear  Miss  Dalton — so  sensitive,  and  so  fond 
of  society.” 

Edith  gave  a polite  smile,  but  said  noth- 
ing. 

Then  the  conversation  lagged  for  a little 
while.  At  length  Edith,  full  of  the  idea 
that  Wiggins  had  sent  them  for  some  pur- 
pose, and  desirous  of  finding  out  whether 
her  suspicions  were  correct  or  not,  said,  in  a 
careless  tone, 

“ I suppose  you  know  this  Wiggins  very 
well!” 

“ Mr. Wiggins!”  said  Mrs. Mowbray,  quick- 
ly. “ Oh  yes ; my  son  and  he  often  meet, 
though  for  my  part  I know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  man.” 
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“ Pooh !”  cried  Mowbray,  interrupting  her. 

“ Miss  Dalton,  Mrs.  Mowbray  is  so  talkative  | 
that  she  often  says  things  that  she  does  not 
mean,  or,  at  least,  things  that  are  liable  to 
mislead  others.  I have  met  Wiggins,  it  is  ' 
true,  but  do  not  imagine  that  he  is  a friend 
of  mine.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  reason  to 
hate  me  quite  as  much  as  he  hates  you.  j 
Your  idea  of  any  connection  between  him  I 
and  me,  which  I plainly  see  you  hint  at,  is  ! 
altogether  wrong,  and  you  would  not  have  j 
even  suspected  this  if  you  knew  me  better.”  j 
“ You  came  here  so  easily,”  said  Edith, ! 
“that  I very  naturally  supposed  that  you 
were  on  friendly  terms.” 

“ I come  here  easily,”  said  Mowbray, “ not 
because  he  is  my  friend,  but  because  he  is  so 
afraid  of  me  that  he  does  not  dare  to  keep 
me  back.” 

44  You  understand,  then,”  said  Edith,  “that 
he  keeps  others  back.  If  you  have  such 
power  over  him,  how  is  it  that  you  can 
calmly  stand  by  and  see  him  imprison  a free- 
born and  a high-born  English  lady  ?” 

“ Oh,”  muttered  Mowbray,  “ I don’t  know 
any  thing  about  that.  He  is  your  guardian, 
and  you  are  his  ward,  and  the  law  is  a curi- 
ous thing  that  I do  not  understand.” 

“Yet  Mrs.  Mowbray  says  that  you  are 
distinguished  for  your  knowledge  of  legal 
points,”  said  Edith. 

Mowbray  made  no  reply,  and  in  a few  mo- 
ments Mrs.  Mowbray  rose  to  go. 

“Positively,”  said  she,  “my  dear  Miss 
Dalton,  we  must  see  more  of  one  another ; 
and  since  your  mourning  confines  you  here, 

I must  come  often,  and  I know  very  well 
that  we  shall  all  be  great  friends.” 

EECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD 
STAGER. 

Notice*  of  conspicuous  Public  Men , with  characteristic 
Anecdotes  illustrating  their  Peculiarities.— Accounts 
of  Congressional  and  other  Duels , and  personal  Col- 
lisions in  Congress , including  a Glance  at  Washing- 
ton Public  Life  during  several  Administrations. 

ABOUT  CABINETS  AND  CABINET  MINISTERS.* 

THERE  is  no  mention  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  an  executive  council,  and  as  ' 
the  members  thereof  are  appointed  by  the 

• Author’s  Note.— I have  labored  under  some  seri- 
ous disadvantages  in  preparing  my  contributions  to 
Harper's  Magazine.  My  memoranda,  quite  copious  and  I 
detailed,  and  which  had  been  accumulating  for  many  I 
years,  with  a pile  of  letters,  pamphlets,  and  documents  I 
of  considerable  value  to  me,  all  were  destroyed  by  Are 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  Writing  from  mem- 
ory wholly,  errors  were  of  course  unavoidable ; but 
where  there  is  no  conceivable  motive  for  willful  mis-  J 
representation,  fair-minded  critics  will  not  charge  an  j 
intent  to  deceive,  or  impute  the  baseness  of  a fabrica-  j 
tion  on  account  of  a mistake  in  a minor  detail.  The 
account  of  the  interview  between  General  Taylor  and 
Judge  Butler  was  given  to  me  soon  after  it  took  plate 
by  a gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  then  filling  an 
exalted  position  in  the  government  That  he  stated 
the  conversation  precisely  as  it  was  related  to  him  by 
Judge  Butler  I have  no  more  doubt  than  I have  that 


President,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure, 
they  were  originally  regarded  as  his  clerks, 
and  responsible  to  him  alone.  Of  course 
any  serious  dereliction  of  duty  was  punish- 
able by  impeachment ; but  they  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Congress  by  any  other 
mode.  As  a general  thing,  the  President, 
for  obvious  reasons,  selected  the  strongest 
men  that  were  eligible  from  location  and 
other  requirements,  and  until  very  recently 
we  have  never  had  a cabinet  that  did  not 
contain  several  first-rate  statesmen.  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton  adorned  the  executive 
council  of  the  first  President.  John  Adams, 
an  impatient  and  irascible  man,  quarreled 
with  different  members  of  his  cabinet,  and 
made  frequent  changes  therein.  The  old 
Federal  party  died  in  his  hands,  and  the 
new  rdgime,  which  came  in  under  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, managed  the  affairs  of  the  dbuntry  suc- 
cessfully, and  to  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  people,  for  a long  series  of  years. 

The  cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  among  the 
ablest  that  a President  ever  called  about 
him.  It  embraced  probably  a greater  va- 
riety of  talent,  more  towering  intellect,  more 
general  accomplishments,  and  greater  apti- 
tude for  administration  and  public  affairs 
than  has  been  seen  in  Washington  either  be- 
fore or  since.  There  was  not  a mediocre 
man  in  it.  Mr.  Adams  was  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Crawford  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Calhoun  Minister  of  War,  Mr.  South- 
ard Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Wirt  At- 
torney-General. The  Postmaster -General 
was  not  then  a cabinet  minister.  President 
Jackson  elevated  him  to  that  rank  in  order 
to  gratify  his  friend  William  T.  Barry. 

Of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Calhoun  it  would 


j General  Taylor  is  dead.  My  recollection  is  distinct 
that  the  name  of  Colonel  Pierce  Butler  was  mentioned 
. in  that  connection,  but  I either  misunderstood  what 
! was  said  in  relation  to  his  death,  or  I have  forgotten 
I some  portion  of  the  narrative.  With  that  exception 
I am  persuaded  the  story  is  substantially  correct 

Some  critic  is  unhappy  because  in  describing  some 
of  the  features  of  the  great  Gardiner  fraud  I omit- 
, ted  to  mention  the  name  of  a Mr.  Mears,  who  was  an 
accomplice  of  Gardiner,  and  is  said  to  be  still  living 
in  Mexico.  I did  not  undertake  to  gife  a full  history 
of  that  extraordinary  piece  of  villainy.  I stated  cer- 
tain facts  in  relation  thereto,  and  my  statement  has 
not  been  denied. 

By  a vexatious  slip  of  the  pen,  I said  that  it  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  N.  P.  Tallmadge  that  Mr. 
Webster  made  the  remark,  that  “ all  the  team  that 
would  be  shed  thereupon  lay  in  an  onion.”  I meant 
that  it  was  the  political  death  of  Mr.  T.  which  called 
forth  that  remark.  President  Polk  had  just  removed 
him  from  the  oflice  of  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin,  and  I mentioned  the  fact  to  Mr.  Webster. 

I can  recall  hut  one  other  “ important ” blunder 
for  which  I have  been  called  to  account  Speaking 
of  a Senatorial  election  by  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts forty  odd  years  ago,  my  memory  got  con- 
fused, and  I named  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  of  Salem,  when 
I intended  John  Davis — “ honest  John  Davis,”  as  John 
Randolph  was  accustomed  to  call  him. 

I submit  that  these  are  all  trivial  mistakes,  too  un- 
important to  justify  a sweeping  accusation  of  inaccu- 
racy, and  much  less  a charge  of  wanton  fabrication. 
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be  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  at  this  time 
of  day.  So  of  Mr.  Wirt.  But  Mr.  Crawford, 
who  has  passed  out  of  the  memory  of  most 
living  men,  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  stron- 
gest statesmen  that  his  country  has  ever  seen. 
He  was  prostrated  by  paralysis  while  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  he  was  a melan- 
choly wreck  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
It  was  this  affliction  which  so  weakened  him 
in  the  Presidential  race  that  he  was  the 
lowest  of  the  three  candidates  that  were 
carried  into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  people  having  failed  to  elect.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  many  astute  politicians  at 
the  time  that  if  Mr.  Crawford  had  been  in 
good  health  he  might  have  been  elected 
President  by  the  House.  He  would  proba- 
bly have  received  the  electoral  votes  of  sev- 
eral States  that  were  given  to  Mr.  Adams 
and  General  Jackson,  and  his  equable  tem- 
perament, remarkable  self-poise,  and  states- 
man-like habits  and  bearing  were  so  highly 
appreciated  by  the  country  that  he  might 
have  won  the  prize.  His  election  would 
have  been  cheerfully  acquiesced  in,  and  the 
country  would  have  been  spared  the  dis- 
graceful campaign  of  1828,  and  the  rancor- 
ous feelings  engendered  by  the  bitter  per- 
sonalities that  attended  the  election. 

The  youngest  man  ever  appointed  to  a 
place  in  the  cabinet  was  Samuel  L.  South- 
ard, of  New  Jersey,  who  was  called  to  the 
Navy  Department  on  the  transfer  of  Smith 
Thompson  to  a seat  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench.  He  was  then  twenty-nine  years  old, 
a young  man  of  fine  promise,  thoroughly  ac- 
complished, and  the  pride  of  his  native  State. 
During  the  last  term  of  the  Monroe  admin- 
istration three  members  of  the  cabinet — 
Messrs.  Adams,  Crawford,  and  Calhoun — 
were  candidates  for  the  Presidential  succes- 
sion, and  naturally  sought  to  fortify  them- 
selves by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  Mr. 
Southard  was  a warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  it  was  through  the  influence  of  the  great 
South  Carolinian  that  he  was  brought  into 
the  cabinet;  but  he  was  by  far  the  best 
Secretary  that  ever  presided  over  the  Navy 
Department. 

The  convention  that  nominated  General 
Harrison  in  1839  offered  to  put  Mr.  Southard 
on  the  ticket  as  Vice-President,  but  he  de- 
clined. The  place  was  then  tendered  to 
Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  who  also  declined. 
Mr.  Tyler  was  then  nominated,  chiefly  as  a 
concession  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  who 
were  greatly  chagrined  and  mortified  at  his 
defeat,  Mr.  Tyler  being  one  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced and  active  of  his  supporters. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Tyler  occasioned 
much  surprise  and  some  discontent  among 
the  Whigs.  After  the  adjournment  of  the 
Harrisburg  Convention  many  of  the  dele- 
gates paid  a visit  to  Washington,  Congress 
being  then  in  session,  and  the  House  in  the 
midst  of  a violent  struggle  over  the  contest- 


ed election  in  New  Jersey.  I remember  well 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Adams  upon  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nomination.  He  inquired  how 
it  had  happened  that  a convention  so  pru- 
dent, conservative,  and  sagacious  nominated 
a Virginia  abstractionist,  and  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  and  impracticable  of  the 
whole  number.  “Why,”  said  he,  “ this  man 
stood  up  alone  in  the  Senate  and  opposed 
Jackson’s  force  proclamation,  resisting  the 
united  body,  at  midnight,  prompted  by  some 
whim  that  nobody  could  fathom.” 

It  was  replied  that  the  Vice-President  was 
a functionary  of  no  power  or  responsibility, 
nothing  being  required  but  a respectable 
figure-head  for  the  Senate.  As  to  the  con- 
tingency of  his  being  called  to  fill  the  ex- 
ecutive office,  that  was  too  remote  and  im- 
probable to  be  taken  into  account.  It  was 
added  that  in  the  half  century  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  although  Vice- 
Presidents  had  occasionally  died,  the  coun- 
try had  never  lost  a President.  Mr.  Adams 
replied  that  this  was  the  most  surprising  fact 
in  our  history.  He  said  the  Presidents  were 
generally  men  well  advanced  in  life,  and,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  events,  at  least 
one  out  of  three  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  taken  off  while  in  office.  General  Har- 
rison, he  thought,  was  the  oldest  man  who 
had  ever  been  elected,  and  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  he  could  live  through  his  term. 
If  Mr.  Tyler  succeeded  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  executive  office,  the  Whig  party 
would  be  prostrated  and  dissolved,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course. 

His  words  were  prophetic,  showing  the 
almost  unerring  prescience  with  which  he 
forecast  future  political  events.  The  as- 
tounding revolution  of  1840  was  no  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  than  the  re- 
vulsion two  years  afterward,  when  the  Dem- 
ocrats recovered  nearly  all  they  had  lost,  and 
returned  a large  majority  of  the  membere  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  Congress.  Owing  to  the 
longer  tenure  of  office  of  the  Senators,  the 
Whigs  retained  their  ascendency  in  that 
body  for  two  years  longer. 

General  Jackson  made  many  changes  in 
his  cabinet  from  time  to  time.  As  originally 
constituted  it  was  not  remarkable  for  abili- 
ty or  statesman -like  accomplishments.  The 
conspicuous  men  in  it  were  Messrs.  Van  Bu- 
ren  and  Berrien.  Ingham,  Eaton,  and  Branch 
were  gentlemen  of  fair  capacity,  but  neither 
of  them  was  distinguished  either  at  home  or 
in  Washington.  The  old  general,  so  self- 
reliant,  and  usually  so  determined  upon  hav- 
ing his  own  way,  was  occasionally  overruled 
by  his  friends.  It  was  one  of  his  peculiari- 
ties that  when  he  saw  the  necessity  of  sur- 
rendering his  wishes  or  judgment  to  the  de- 
mands of  those  who  surrounded  him,  he  did 
it  promptly  and  gracefully.  Although  re- 
garded as  rash  and  impetuous,  few  men  were 
more  self-contained,  or  had  more  perfect  con- 
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trol  of  their  temper.  At  times  he  assumed 
a tempestuous  manner  to  avoid  arguing  a 
question,  but  there  was  always  a design  in  it. 

The  most  stubborn  will  often  gives  way 
before  a party  exigency.  During  the  winter 
following  General  Jackson’s  election  in  1828 
he  wrote  to  Henry  Baldwin,  of  Pittsburg, 
afterward  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  tendering  him  the  place 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  inviting 
him  to  Washington  prior  to  the  organization 
of  his  cabinet.  But  when  the  fact  became 
known,  the  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania  was 
filled  with  amazement  and  indignation,  and 
insisted  upon  a change  in  the  programme. 
Mr.  Baldwin,  although  a very  able  man,  with 
a fine  reputation  as  a lawyer  and  statesman, 
had  belonged  to  the  old  Federal  party,  and 
was  known  to  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
Democrats,  who  opposed  his  appointment 
with  such  unanimity  and  vehemence  that 
General  Jackson  felt  himself  constrained  to 
surrender  his  personal  preference,  and  se- 
lected Samuel  D.  Ingham  for  the  place  he 
had  promised  Mr.  Baldwin.  He  afterward 
offered  him  the  post  of  minister  to  Mexico, 
which  he  declined.  A vacancy  occurring  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  general 
appointed  Mr.  Baldwin  to  fill  it. 

The  general  called  many  strong  men 
about  him  in  the  course  of  the  modifications 
to  which  his  cabinet  was  subjected,  notably 
Edward  Livingston,  of  Louisiana,  and  Louis 
M*Lane,of  Delaware.  Mr.  Woodbury  was 
an  able  administrative  officer,  and  in  a long 
public  career  as  Senator,  cabinet  minister, 
and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  acquitted 
himself  most  creditably.  General  Cass  was 
a painstaking  and  laborious  man,  of  many 
accomplishments,  and  always  bore  himself 
well,  whether  as  Minister  of  War,  repre- 
sentative of  the  government  abroad,  or  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  had  for  his  Secretary  of 
State  John  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  accomplished  men  in  the 
country.  He  was  a superb  debater,  full  of 
resources,  and  equal  to  any  exigency.  He 
was  the  great  champion  of  Jackson’s  admin- 
istration in  the  Senate  when  it  was  so  bit- 
terly assailed  by  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Web- 
ster, and  was  fully  capable  of  coping  with 
any  of  them. 

Of  General  Harrison’s  cabinet  I have 
spoken  in  another  place.  It  was  well  se- 
lected, and  if  Mr.  Clay  had  been  under  bonds 
to  keep  the  peace  toward  President  Tyler, 
the  government  would  have  been  well  ad- 
ministered, the  integrity  and  harmony  of  the 
Whig  party  maintained,  the  organization 
consolidated,  and  Mr.  Clay  elected  President 
instead  of  Mr^olk  in  1844. 

Mr.  Tyler  must  have  had  at  least  a dozen 
and  a half  of  cabinet  ministers  during  his 
term,  some  able  and  some  otherwise ; but  ev- 
ery thing  went  on  like  clock-work,  and  bar- 


ring some  preposterous  political  intrigues, 
in  which  certain  members  of  the  administra- 
tion engaged,  the  public  business  was  well 
enough  done,  and  the  ridicule  which  the 
disappointed  and  irritated  friends  of  Mr. 

Clay  heaped  upon  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  Mends 
was  wholly  unmerited. 

Mr.  Polk  made  up  his  cabinet  with  only 
two  really  able  men  in  it.  He  had  no  rule 
or  governing  principle  in  composing  his  ex- 
ecutive council,  unless  the  exclusion  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  may  have  consti- 
tuted a rule.  Most  Presidents  profess  a sort 
of  deference  for  the  claims  of  localities — ge- 
ographical considerations,  as  they  are  call- 
ed— but  they  have  not  much  substantial 
weight.  They  are  something  like  constitu- 
tional prohibitions,  furnishing  a good  excuse 
for  not  doing  that  which  is  disagreeable  in 
itself.  He  selected  Governor  Marcy,  whom 
he  never  liked,  for  the  War  Department,  be- 
cause of  his  known  antagonism  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  There  was  another  consideration 
which  Polk  never  lost  sight  of  in  organizing 
his  administration,  to  wit:  a narrow-mind- 
ed man,  of  fair  capacity,  but  without  a sin- 
gle attribute  of  greatness  about  him,  he  was 
unwilling  to  have  in  his  cabinet  a man  of 
such  intellectual  dimensions  as  to  make  him 
feel  his  inferiority.  Hence  his  reluctance  to 
appoint  Governor  Marcy.  But  New  York 
could  not  well  be  overlooked,  and  after  of- 
fering the  War  Department  to  B.  F.  Butler, 
who  declined  it  as  a matter  of  course,  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  fall  back  on  Marcy. 

The  selection  of  R.  J.  Walker  was  a party 
necessity.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  of  the  intriguers  who 
conspired  to  defeat  the  nomination  of  Mr. 

Van  Buren  at  Baltimore.  I doubt  whether 
even  Mr.  Calhoun  contributed  more  largely 
to  produce  that  result,  and  the  demand  of 
the  Southern  men  for  Walker’s  appointment 
was  imperative.  Mr.  Walker  was  a gentle- 
man of  a great  deal  of  ability,  an  accom- 
plished lawyer,  of  much  versatility  of  tal- 
ent, and  equal  to  any  duty  that  might  be 
devolved  upon  him,  except  that  of  paying 
his  debts,  a task  that  he  was  never  able  to 
perform.  He  had  a lucrative  practice  in  the 
courts  of  Mississippi  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  his  income 
must  have  been  considerable  for  those  times. 

But  he  was  like  the  impecunious  man  spoken 
of  by  Sheridan,  who  never  dribbled  away 
his  money  in  discharging  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions. When  he  entered  the  cabinet  in  1845 
he  was  so  necessitous,  and  his  credit  was  so 
bad,  that  he  could  not  obtain  a suitable 
house  for  the  residence  of  his  family.  His 
aspirations  were  not  high,  for  he  only  ap- 
plied for  a tenement  in  the  “ Seven  Build- 
ings,” on  the  road  to  Georgetown,  but  the 
landlord  would  not  trust  him  for  the  rent, 
and  a money-dealer  in  the  city  was  com- 
pelled to  go  his  security.  The  broker  added 
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largely  to  his  wealth  while  Walker  was  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  but  the  Secretary 
came  out  without  money  enough  to  bless 
himself  with. 

I never  knew  what  influence  procured  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  He  had  not  a single  qualification 
for  the  office,  and  it  was  a great  relief  to  the 
President,  as  well  as  to  that  branch  of  the 
public  service,  when  he  accepted  the  mission 
to  London.  John  Y.  Mason,  wTho  had  been 
made  Attorney-General,  was  transferred  to 
the  Navy  Department.  He  had  served  in 
that  office  under  Mr.  Tyler,  and  although  an 
indolent,  inefficient  man,  who  wras  described 
by  Colonel  Benton  as  only  requiring  to  have 
his  stomach  full  of  oysters  and  his  hands  full 
of  cards  to  be  perfectly  happy,  he  was  popu- 
lar with  the  officers,  and  while  rarely  inter- 
fering with  the  affairs  of  the  department, 
and  never  bothering  the  President  with  ad- 
vice or  suggestions,  his  official  career  was  a 
smooth  one.  Mr.  Clifford,  of  Maine,  now  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  succeeded 
Mason  as  Attorney-General.  Cave  Johnson, 
a dull,  honest  old  fogy  from  Tennessee,  who 
had  served  in  Congress  with  Mr.  Polk,  and 
was  his  warm  personal  friend,  was  made  Post- 
master-General. The  appointment  caused 
some  surprise,  but  it  was  a very  good  one, 
nevertheless. 

Governor  Marcus  administration  of  the 
War  Department  during  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico was  so  efficient  and  every  way  admirable, 
and  was  so  generally  extolled  by  the  people, 
as  to  excite  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  This  feeling  of  dislike  and  hos- 
tility was  warmly  reciprocated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  when  Mr.  Buchanan  represented 
our  government  at  the  court  of  St.  James, 
under  General  Pierce,  it  had  become  so  in- 
tense that  the  minister’s  official  correspond- 
ence wTas  held  with  the  President  instead  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  proper  channel 
of  communication  under  all  circumstances. 

Mr.  Polk  sometimes  felt  rebuked  in  the 
presence  of  the  superior  intellect  of  Govern- 
or Marcy,  wThom  he  occasionally  used  to  at- 
tempt to  humiliate,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  cabinet  of  General  Taylor  was  an 
accidental,  hap-hazard  sort  of  concern.  His 
original  programme  was  not  at  all  regarded  in 
the  final  organization  of  the  administration. 
When  he  left  Baton  Rouge  he  intended  to 
make  Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  his  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  he  wanted  Mr.  Crittenden 
for  Secretary  of  State.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  Crittenden,  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  was 
tendered  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  but 
he  declined  the  position,  knowing  that  the 
duties  would  be  intolerably  irksome  to  a 
man  of  his  rather  indolent  habits.  Toombs 
is  a gentleman  of  uncommon  ability,  but  he 
was  never  popular,  either  in  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  He  was  haughty,  imperious,  and 


overbearing,  intolerant,  and  impatient  of 
contradiction.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brill- 
iant declaimers  in  Congress,  and  he  wrote 
with  great  fluency,  vigor,  and  compactness. 
He  was  turbulent  and  aggressive  in  disposi- 
tion, but  when  met  with  firmness  and  in- 
trepidity was  not  apt  to  push  a quarrel  to 
extremity.  In  an  altercation  with  Mr.  Wade, 
of  Ohio,  who  is  a man  of  unusual  pluck  and 
determination,  Toombs,  while  he  did  not 
show  the  white  feather,  manifested  no  incli- 
nation to  test  the  physical  power  of  his  ad- 
versary. About  the  time  of  the  Kansas  folly 
sectional  feeling  ran  high  in  Congress,  and 
especially  in  the  Senate,  and  Wade  was  one 
of  the  few  Northern  men  who  would  not 
yield  one  iota  to  Southern  violence.  It  was 
at  the  instance  of  Toombs  that  Mr.  Crawford 
was  brought  into  the  cabinet.  This  gen- 
tleman lost  caste  both  in  Washington  and 
Georgia  by  his  connection  with  the  famous 
Galphin  claim.  Having  been  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  claim 
was  paid,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  injus- 
tice was  done  Mr.  Crawford  in  that  matter. 
He  made  a mistake,  undoubtedly,  and  there 
was  a lack  of  that  nice  sense  of  propriety 
and  delicacy  that  should  ever  characterize 
the  conduct  of  a cabinet  minister.  But  the 
law  wras  with  him,  and  he  acted  conscien- 
tiously. President  Taylor  was  much  grieved 
and  embarrassed  by  the  affair,  but  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  make  a change  in  his  cab- 
inet. He  regarded  such  a thing  as  a confes- 
sion of  weakness,  and  likened  it,  in  military 
parlance,  to  “ changing  front  in  presence  of 
the  enemy.”  There  was  a fair  portion  of 
intellect  in  Taylor’s  cabinet,  but  a great  de- 
ficiency of  executive  ability. 

A SECRETARY  IN  TROUBLE 

A gentleman  who  had  business  with  the 
War  Department  during  the  Presidency  of 
General  Jackson  called  upon  the  secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  it.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  door  leading  to  the  secretary’s 
apartment,  the  messenger  informed  him  that 
the  secretary  was  engaged  for  the  moment, 
and  begged  him  to  take  a seat  in  the  ante- 
room. The  door  was  ajar,  and  the  visitor 
could  not  avoid  hearing  the  loud  and  angry 
tones  of  the  great  functionary.  He  was  evi- 
dently addressing  an  officer  of  the  army, 
who  was  delinquent  in  the  matter  of  his  ac- 
counts. “ You  have  been  repeatedly  direct- 
ed to  bring  your  affairs  to  a settlement,” 
said  he,  “ and  you  pay  no  attention  to  the 
instructions,  delaying  on  one  frivolous  pre- 
text or  another,  and  offering  the  most  pre- 
posterous excuses,  until  the  thing  has  become 
intolerable.  H this  goes  on  much  longer  I 
shall  order  your  arrest,  and  try  you  by  a 
court-martial.  The  War  Department  can 
not  be  trifled  with.” 

The  offending  officer  was  a Frenchman, 
whose  broken  English  and  extraordinary 
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phraseology  were  most  mirth -provoking. 
He  presently  bowed  himself  ont  into  the 
hall,  the  very  impersonation  of  composure 
and  self-complacency.  The  gentleman  who 
was  waiting  for  an  audience  inquired  what 
was  the  matter.  “ Nossing  wiz  me/’  was 
the  reply,  with  a grimace  and  a shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  “ But  ze  Minister  of  ze  War  is  in 
trubbel.” 

THOMAS  CORWIN. 

Neither  the  great  intellectual  power  nor 
the  thorough  culture  of  Thomas  Corwin 
was  generally  appreciated  by  his  contem- 
poraries. A man  of  wit,  or  of  a humoristic 
turn,  or  given  to  satire,  either  caustic  or 
good-natured,  is  rarely  credited  with  the 
amount  of  good  sense  and  mental  power  that 
he  actually  possesses.  Men  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor are  not  usually  noted  for  the  vigor  of 
their  reasoning  faculties.  The  combination 
of  fine  logical  power  with  a brilliant  imag- 
ination is  exceedingly  rare;  and  probably 
the  union  of  qualities  supposed  to  be  equal- 
ly incompatible  which  was  seen  in  Mr.  Cor- 
win was  quite  as  uncommon.  He  sometimes 
lost  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends  by  his 
constant  indulgence  in  witticism  and  sar- 
castic remarks.  He  could  never  forego  an  j 
opportunity  of  saying  a smart  thing,  and 
did  not  stop  to  compute  the  consequences 
of  his  satirical  comments  when  any  thing 
struck  him  as  ludicrous  or  ill-timed.  The  an- 
ecdote of  his  reply  to  the  lady  who  inquired 
whether  he  would  take  condiments  in  his 
tea,  when  he  was  on  an  electioneering  tour 
with  Mr.  Ewing,  may  not  be  known  to  every 
body,  but  is  a case  in  point,  notwithstand- 
ing. The  gentlemen  were  seated  at  the  tea- 
table  in  a farm-house,  the  hostess,  a brisk  lady 
of  some  pretensions  to  culture  and  refine- 
ment, presiding.  “ Mr.  Ewing,  do  you  take 
condiments  in  your  teat”  the  good  woman 
asked.  “ Yes,  madam,”  said  Mr.  Ewing,  as 
grave  as  a judge.  “ And  you,  Governor  Cor- 
win f ’ “ Pepper  and  salt,  madam,  but  not 

mustard,”  was  the  answer.  The  querist  was 
incensed,  as  a matter  of  course ; and  it  is 
safe  to  presume  that  Corwin  lost  a vote  by 
his  rudeness. 

Mr.  Corwin  told  an  anecdote  with  finer  ef- 
fect than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  witty,  full  of  humor,  and  never  failed  in 
retort.  His  onslaught  upon  General  Crary, 
of  Michigan,  who  had  made  a bitter  attack 
upon  General  Harrison  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives soon  after  his  nomination  at 
Harrisburg,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  it,  or  who  read  the  admirable  re- 
port of  the  speech  made  by  reporter  Stans- 
berry, and  published  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer. Crary  was  a man  of  considerable 
ability,  and  well  esteemed  in  the  House; 
but  he  was  so  utterly  demolished  by  Cor- 
win’s assault  that  he  soon  after  retired  to 
private  life,  whence  he  never  emerged.  And 


when  Mr.  Adams  alluded  to  him  as  the  late 
Mr.  Crary,  the  quiet  sarcasm  convulsed  the 
House.  The  story  told  by  Mr.  Corwin  at 
President  Van  Buren’s  dinner- table,  in  reply 
to  the  banter  of  Mr.  Jenifer,  of  Maryland,  in 
which  the  old  man  living  in  Ohio  trusted 
that  he  would  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  forty  years  which  he  had  spent  on  the 
“ Eastern  Shore,”  has  been  too  often  pub- 
lished to  bear  repetition  here. 

Corwin’s  humor  and  sarcasm  were  of  too 
delicate  and  subtle  a nature  to  permit  of 
their  transfer  to  paper  with  much  effect.  His 
wit  was  spontaneous  and  unpremeditated, 
but  wonderfully  telling.  When  the  Aboli- 
tion excitement  was  at  its  height  he  was  in- 
vited to  address  a public  meeting  at  Coving- 
ton, opposite  Cincinnati.  It  was  apprehend- 
ed that  the  ultra  slavery  men  might  inter- 
rupt him,  so  he  determined  to  propitiate 
them  by  an  anecdote.  “Fellow-citizens,” 
said  he,  “ it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of 
you  may  suppose  that  my  sympathies  are 
with  the  negroes  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  them  prosper  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  superior  race.  I don’t  propose 
to  refute  this  notion  by  argument  or  asser- 
tion, but  I will  give  my  bit  of  experience  in 
’ relation  to  the  blacks,  from  which  you  will 
be  able  to  infer  what  my  feelings  toward 
them  are  likely  to  be.  When  I was  quite  a 
young  man  I went  down  the  river  to  New 
Orleans  on  a flat-boat.  I remained  in  that 
rather  lively  city  for  a couple  of  weeks,  see- 
ing what  was  worth  looking  at,  until,  my 
money  being  about  spent,  I bethought  my- 
self of  returning.  But  one  thing  I had  not 
seen,  which  I was  told  was  one  of  the  inevi- 
table sights  of  the  place.  I must  go  to  a 
quadroon  ball.  So,  dressed  in  my  best  clothes, 
I called  for  a ticket  to  the  ball,  and  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  declaration,  i Colored  folk 
not  admitted!’  ” 

Corwin  was  quite  as  dark  as  a quadroon. 

PRESERVING  ORDER  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  generally 
amenable  to  authority,  and  easily  controlled 
by  the  presiding  officer,  more  especially  if  he 
be  a man  of  energy,  familiar  with  parliament- 
ary usages,  sometimes  becomes  disorderly 
and  turbulent  to  such  a degree  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above-named  qualities  there 
needs  much  personal  firmness  in  the  chair. 
And  then,  again,  members  take  on  a playful 
humor,  and  act  like  unruly  boys  in  a school. 
They  throw  off  all  restraint,  get  to  exchan- 
ging jocose  remarks  in  aloud  voice,  and  throw 
paper  pellets  all  over  the  hall.  While  in 
the  latter  condition  they  are  more  unman- 
ageable than  at  any  other  time.  They  are 
like  monks  with  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  in 
the  chair.  And  if  it  so  happens  that  the 
temporary  occupant  of  the  Speaker’s  seat  is  a 
timid,  inexperienced,  or  feeble  man,  he  is  the 
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most  unhappy  and  embarrassed  person  imag- 
inable. I remember  an  instance  of  this  de- 
scription. It  was  during  the  Twenty-sixth 
Congress,  when  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  was  Speaker. 
He  was  an  easy-going,  not  very  active  man, 
but  of  sufficient  spirit  and  determination 
when  roused,  and  never  failed  to  assert  the 
authority  and  dignity  of  his  office,  and  main- 
tain order  in  every  exigency.  It  was  not 
often  that  he  became  excited,  and  he  gener- 
ally allowed  quite  as  much  license  during 
sittings  as  was  consistent  with  propriety 
and  the  dispatch  of  the  public  business.  On 
one  occasion  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  Speaker 
called  Mr.  Tillinghast,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
the  chair.  He  was  an  estimable  gentleman, 
of  fair  capacity,  made  a sound  speech  now 
and  then,  which  nobody  listened  to,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a good  scholar,  and  was 
well  spoken  of  by  every  body ; but  was  whol- 
ly destitute  of  tact,  and  having  had  little  or 
no  experience  as  a presiding  officer,  and  the 
House  being  more  inclined  for  fun  and  mis- 
chief than  the  transaction  of  business,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  unhappy  Mr.  Til- 
linghast was  in  a situation  of  perplexity 
and  embarrassment  resembling  that  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  a toad  under  a harrow. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  his  calls  of  order. 
It  was  a scene  of  confusion  and  uproar  defy- 
ing description.  The  House  is  rarely  mis- 
taken as  to  the  qualities  of  the  man  who 
sits  in  the  chair  for  the  purpose  of  preserv-  j 
ing  order  and  facilitating  the  regular  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Tillinghast  had  no  control 
or  authority  from  the  start.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  him,  except  to  laugh  at  his  com- 
mands, aud  he  sat  a statue  of  helpless  imbe- 
cility, until  he  finally  sent  a page  for  Speak- 
er Hunter.  He  came  at  once,  and,  the  House 
being  still  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  re- 
quested Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  to  take 
the  chair.  He  acceded  to  the  request  imme- 
diately, and  ascending  the  desk,  seized  the 
Speaker’s  gavel,  and  rapped  sharply  three  or 
four  times.  There  was  immediate  silence  and 
profound  attention.  Johnson  was  at  that 
time  one  of  tho  moBt  promising  young  men 
in  the  country — superb-looking,  with  a com- 
manding presence,  a fine,  sonorous,  and  ring- 
ing voice,  perfect  self-possession,  and  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 
A gallant,  chivalrous  man,  cherishing  the 
doctrine  of  personal  responsibility  as  the 
proper  creed  to  govern  the  actions  of  life, 
he  often  declared  his  determination  to  jus- 
tify with  his  hand  whatever  his  mouth  might 
utter. 

At  that  time  dueling  was  not  uncommon 
at  Washington,  and  Johnson  was  known  to 
act  upon  the  injunction  of  the  Irish  judge 
to  his  son,  “to  be  always  ready  with  the 
pistol.”  “The  House  will  please  to  be  in 
order,”  said  he,  speaking  in  a very  distinct 
but  low  tone  of  voice.  But  the  spirit  of 


noise  and  mischief  had  been  too  long  in- 
dulged to  be  quelled  at  once,  and  there  was 
a roar  of  laughter  and  shouting  from  all 
parts  of  the  House.  Johnson  had  not  yet 
taken  his  seat.  His  face  became  so  deeply 
suffused  that  he  looked  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  an  apoplectic  attack.  Recovering  his 
self-possession  in  a moment,  and  glancing 
at  different  parts  of  the  House  with  fierce 
determination,  he  stood  in  silence  for  a mo- 
ment or  so.  The  members,  meantime,  dis- 
cerning what  was  impending,  had  become 
quiet  and  orderly.  “ Gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,”  he  began,  “ in  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  your  regular  pre- 
siding officer,  I have  taken  the  chair  to  pre- 
side over  your  deliberations.  It  is  my  sworn 
duty  to  preserve  order,  with  a view  to  a 
speedy  dispatch  of  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. I devoutly  trust  that  you  will  appre- 
ciate the  responsibility  devolved  upon  me 
as  well  as  yourselves,  and  that  we  shall 
proceed  with  decorum  and  regularity.  You 
will  find  me  neither  tyrannical  nor  unrea- 
sonable, and  if  you  respond  to  my  advances 
in  a spirit  of  amity  and  conciliation,  we  shall 
get  on  pleasantly,  and  to  the  benefit  of  our 
constituents.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are 
inclined  to  persist  in  the  course  of  unbridled 
license  that  has  prevailed  here  for  some  time 
past,  I give  you  fair  monition  I will  not 
endure  it  for  one  moment.  When  I call  a 
member  to  order,  he  must  take  his  seat 
quietly  until  the  committee  has  formally 
determined  upon  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct. And  I will  make  it  a personal  thing 
with  any  member  who  is  unruly  or  makes 
unseemly  disturbance  hereafter.  I will  show 
neither  favor  nor  partiality,  and  if  the  dear- 
est friend  I have  on  this  floor,  be  he  Whig 
or  anti-Whig,  violates  the  rules  of  the  House, 
and  refuses  to  respect  the  decision  of  the 
presiding  officer,  I will  send  him  a hostile 
message  the  moment  the  committee  rises.” 

There  never  was  a more  orderly  or  more 
decorously  behaved  body  than  that  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  during  the  remainder 
of  the  sitting,  showing  very  clearly  that 
personal  firmness  is  a capital  thing  under 
certain  circumstances.  Dueling  is  a savage, 
God-defying  practice  undoubtedly,  and  all 
right-minded  men  must  rejoice  that  it  went 
out  with  that  other  relic  of  barbarism,  slav- 
ery. But,  after  all,  a man  is  more  likely  to 
keep  a civil  tongue  in  his  head  when  bru- 
tality, insolence,  and  rudeness  are  certain 
to  be  followed  by  immediate  chastisement. 

THE  HARRISBURG  CONVENTION. 

It  was  the  fashion  for  many  years  to  charge 
that  Mr.  Clay  was  defrauded  of  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  at  the  Harrisburg 
Convention  by  the  crafty  devices  of  certain 
personal  opponents,  and  that  his  election  in 
the  following  year  would  have  been  as  cer- 
tain as  any  future  event  can  be  that  depends 
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upon  the  contingencies  of  politics.  This 
was  the  burden  of  Democratic  declarations ; 
and  the  quiet,  discerning  men  among  the 
Whigs  who  knew  better  were  generally  si- 
lenced by  the  concurring  averments  of  Mr. 
Clay’s  adherents.  On  both  these  points  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Clay  amounted  to  conviction, 
and  he  went  to  his  grave  in  the  sincere  be- 
lief that  he  was  defeated  at  Harrisburg  by 
unworthy  trickery,  and  that  his  electoral 
majority  would  have  fully  equaled  that  of 
General  Harrison.  That  impression  prevail- 
ed generally  throughout  the  country  for  many 
years,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
still  entertained  by  those  who  are  old  enough 
to  remember  the  circumstances  attending 
the  Presidential  election  of  1840,  and  the 
political  condition  of  the  nation  during  the 
three  or  four  preceding  years. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  patriotic, 
enlightened,  and  far-seeing  men  who  com- 
posed the  Harrisburg  Convention  that  cer- 
tain facts  and  circumstances  tending  to 
show  that  the  public  mind  has  been  greatly 
abused  on  this  subject  should  be  recalled, 
and  the  considerations  which  led  to  the 
nomination  of  General  Harrison  fairly  stated. 
And  as  preliminary  t ) this,  and  in  order  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  situation,  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  hastily  at  the  political 
condition  of  the  country  during  the  Presi- 
dency of  Mr.  V an  Buren.  The  financial  revul- 
sion of  1836-37  had  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  several  large  States 
where  its  ascendency  had  been  almost  per- 
petual, and  notably  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,  and  it  had  come  to  bo  generally 
supposed  that  the  Whigs  would  be  able  to 
carry  the  election  in  1840.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Clay  would  be  the  can- 
didate, and  under  that  expectation  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  regained  the  power  in  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  several  other  States,  and  the 
party  had  gained  largely  in  New  York.  And 
then  there  was  the  unexpectedly  large  vote 
for  General  Harrison  in  1836,  when  he  was 
brought  forward  irregularly  and  partially, 
with  no  effective  organization  of  his  sup- 
porters, and  no  hope  of  his  election.  These 
things  conspired  to  direct  the  attention  of 
sagacious  Whigs  to  the  question  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  nominating  him  as  a stronger 
man  with  the  people  than  Mr.  Clay.  With 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  adherents  of 
Mr.  Webster,  the  delegates  were  generally 
anxious  to  elect  a President,  irrespective  of 
any  personal  considerations.  The  feelings 
of  jealousy  and  rivalry  which  had  for  some 
time  subsisted  between  Messrs.  Clay  and 
Webster,  and  which  culminated  in  an  open 
rapture  in  1841,  were  shared  to  some  extent 
by  their  friends.  But  Mr.  Webster  was  not  a 
candidate  before  the  convention,  and  there- 
fore there  was  no  competition  between  them; 
but  the  more  pronounced  and  zealous  of  his 
supporters  were  the  most  persistent  and  effi- 
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cient  advocates  of  General  Harrison’s  nom- 
ination, and  the  result  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  was  owing  in  large  meas- 
ure to  their  address,  perseverance,  and  de- 
termination. Scott  had  a few  earnest  sup- 
porters in  the  convention,  mostly  from  New 
York ; but  evidently  they  had  no  hope  of 
nominating  him,  and  were  inspired  chiefly 
by  their  dislike  of  Clay  ; and  when  he  was 
defeated  they  came  readily  and  heartily  into 
the  support  of  General  Harrison. 

It  was  ascertained  before  the  convention 
was  organized  that  a majority  of  the  dele- 
gates had  been  chosen  to  support  Mr,  Clay, 
and  it  was  easily  seen  that  if  an  informal 
per  capita  vote  should  be  taken  in  advance, 
his  nomination  was  inevitable.  It  was  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  this  should  be  pre- 
vented, and  Mr.  Sprague,  who  had  been  in 
the  Senate  from  Maine,  and  a warm  parti- 
san of  Mr.  Webster,  before  any  other  steps 
could  be  taken,  offered  a plan  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  convention,  which  was  adopted, 
against  the  earnest  opposition  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Clay.  It  was  substantially  as  fol- 
lows : That  there  should  be  no  vote  of  pref- 
erence taken  in  convention  until  the  follow- 
ing questions  should  have  been  determined 
by  the  delegations  of  the  several  States, 
each  sitting  as  a committee,  to  wit : 1.  Can 
the  State  be  carried  for  a Whig  candidate 
for  the  Presidency?  2.  If  yes,  who  is  the 
strongest  man  to  nominate?  3.  Can  the 
vote  of  the  State  be  given  to  Mr.  Clay  ? 

A very  animated  debate  sprang  up  on  the 
proposition,  and  it  only  prevailed  by  a small 
majority,  whereupon  the  convention  ad- 
journed for  the  day.fc  As  the  delegates  were 
leaving  the  hall,  Watkins  Leigh,  of  Virginia, 
remarked  to  John  Tyler,  “Clay  is  surely 
beaten.  That  sharp,  black-eyed  Yankee 
has  stolen  a march  upon  us,  and  Harrison’s 
nomination  is  certain.”  Mr.  Tyler  expressed 
his  apprehensions  about  the  result,  but  did 
not  consider  the  game  as  wholly  lost. 

The  deliberations  of  the  several  delega- 
tions ran  through  several  days,  and  every 
hour’s  delay  darkened  the  prospects  of  Mr. 
Clay.  Consultation  and  comparison  of  views 
and  probabilities  ascertained  the  fact  that 
General  Harrison  was  the  strongest  man 
with  the  people,  and  there  was  never  a mo- 
ment after  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Sprague’s 
proposition  that  the  nomination  of  another 
candidate  was  at  all  probable. 

I have  never  seen  a more  brilliant  assem- 
blage than  the  Harrisburg  Convention,  nor 
one  that  contained  more  political  astuteness 
and  perspicacity.  The  delegates  generally 
were  moved  by  a common  feeling.  The  de- 
sire to  break  down  the  Jackson- Van  Buren 
dynasty  was  the  paramount  consideration, 
and  personal  feeling  was  compelled  to  give 
way  before  it. 

Whether  another  candidate  could  have 
succeeded  is  a question  that  can  not  now  be 
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decided.  Specnlation  upon  it  is  futilo,  and 
I have  taken  this  hasty  glance  at  the  nom- 
inating convention  of  1639  Bimply  to  vindi- 
cate the  Whig  leaders  from  the  aspersions  of 
those  who  have  so  often  accused  them  of 
sacrificing  Mr.  Clay  to  feelings  of  envy  and 
jealousy. 

FELIX  GRUNDY  M'CONNELL. 

Among  the  many  odd  characters  who  came 
to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress  was  Felix 
Grundy  McConnell,  of  Mississippi.  He  was 
a man  of  humble  origin,  and  by  trade  a har- 
ness-maker. He  had  a reputation  at  home 
for  a kind  of  rough  and  ready  extemporane- 
ous speaking,  which  sailors  call  slack-jaw, 
and  was  said  to  have  uncommon  power 
among  the  people.  But  he  was  so  far  gone 
in  the  lowest  kind  of  dissipation  when  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  that  he  soon  be- 
came a mere  drunken  buffoon.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  appearance  and  commanding 
presence  when  sober,  and  with  the  generous 
forbearance  which  generally  characterizes 
the  House  of  Representatives,  his  irregu- 
larities were  regarded  with  much  sympathy 
and  commiseration.  Congress  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  thiB  trait  in  its  charac- 
ter. During  Jackson's  first  term  there  came 
to  Washington,  from  South  Carolina,  a man 
of  brilliant  parts  and  finished  education,  who 
brought  with  him  a high  reputation  ac- 
quired at  the  bar.  Much  was  expected  from 
him,  and  on  several  occasions  he  addressed 
the  House  with  great  pertinence  and  force. 
But  having  no  domestic  ties,  and  released 
from  the  social  censorship  that  had  a re- 
straining influence  upon  him  at  home,  he 
was  unable  to  resist  the  temptations  to 
which  men  so  placed  are  always  exposed  at 
Washington,  and  before  the  end  of  his  term 
he  had  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest 
debauchee.  He  was  popular  with  his  people, 
bqt  his  dissipations  and  his  utter  neglect  of 
his  public  duties  were  too  flagrant  to  be 
overlooked,  and  it  was  determined  to  super- 
sede him  by  a more  respectable  man.  In 
order  to  gather  sufficient  evidence  of  his  ir- 
regularities to  insure  his  rejection  by  his 
constituents,  a committe  e was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington for  that  purpose ; but  although  his 
intemperate  habits  and  utter  disregard  of 
the  decencies  of  life  were  notorious  in  Wash- 
ington, known  to  hackmen,  other  citizens, 
and  members  of  Congress  alike,  the  commit- 
tee was  unable  to  procure  the  necessary 
proof  thereof,  and  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
next  Congress. 

Poor  M ‘Connell ! he  came  to  a tragical  end 
during  the  recess.  His  dissolute  habits  left 
him  in  a necessitous  condition,  and  he  had 
not  the  means  of  returning  to  his  family. 
After  a protracted  debauch,  terminating  in 
a fit  of 0 delirium  tremens , he  shot  himself 
through  the  head,  and  died  in  the  prime  of 
life. 


THE  SLEEP-WALKER. 

L 

IF  yon  should  ever  chance  to  stroll  to  a 
sheltered  nook  by  the  lonely  sea-shore, 
you  might  see  the  ancient  hut  close  by  which 
this  little  story  begins  and  will  end.  The 
thunderous  sound  of  waves  forever  assailing 
the  rocky  beach  will  not  be  banished  from 
the  ear,  but  the  strong  winds  that  rave  over 
the  desolate  waste  beyond  them  are  shut  out 
by  lofty  cliffs  that  nearly  encircle  the  hut, 
and  seem  almost  to  lean  over  it,  like  bat- 
tlements reared  for  its  especial  protection. 
The  glen  had  been  a safe  retreat  for  the 
hardy  pioneer  who  first  chose  it  for  his  dwell- 
ing-place, and  for  generations  of  his  succes- 
sors. Here  was  their  secure  abode  through 
the  day  and  night  of  years,  till  the  angel 
whose  tireless  wing  scales  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits and  descends  to  the  lowliest  retreats 
summoned  them  away. 

Perhaps  you  would  see  nothing  attractive 
in  the  rude  and  primitive  exterior  of  the 
hut  except  the  porch,  with  open  sides,  built 
over  its  outer  door;  but  once  within,  I know 
you  would  admire  the  glorious  old-fashioned 
stone  fire-place.  The  rough  mantel  bears  no 
legible  record  of  those  who  sat  by  that  hos- 
pitable fire  in  the  far-off  years  that  are  seal- 
ed mysteries  to  us,  as  these  years  must  be  to 
those  who  are  to  follow  us.  They  were  all 
humble  people,  whose  simple  histories  faded 
from  the  memories  of  the  living,  as  the  smoke 
wreaths  from  the  chimney-top  were  lost  in 
the  upper  air,  or  mingled  with  the  mists 
from  the  sea.  Over  that  broad  and  generous 
hearth-stone  babies  crept,  watched  over  by 
parental  love  as  pure  and  strong  as  guard- 
ed the  children  of  princes  in  noble  palaces. 
Aged  folk  winter  by  winter  drew  their  chairs 
closer  within  its  cozy  corners,  while  time 
with  gentle  hand  softly  loosened  their  hold 
on  life  in  dreamful  reveries  preceding  sound 
and  final  sleep. 

No  new  house  ever  possessed  the  indefina- 
ble charm  of  that  little  hut.  Call  it  by  what 
name  we  will,  there  is  something  that  remains 
when  stainless  lives  are  ended  here,  and  hal- 
lows the  places  that  know  their  visible  pres- 
ence no  more.  Gold  may  be  lavished  upon 
splendid  structures,  but  can  not  purchase 
the  atmosphere  of  peace  that  sometimes  per- 
vades an  ancient  house. 

Against  the  base  of  the  craggy  eminence 
near  the  hut,  which  from  indistinct  tradi- 
tions has  long  been  known  as  Satan's  Cliff, 
the  waves  dash  incessantly  in  the  calmest 
weather,  and  in  storms  assail  the  rocky  bar- 
rier with  terrific  force.  But  a bend  in  the 
coast  a mile  distant  afforded  an  excellent 
harbor,  and  the  port  was  formerly  often 
sought  by  vessels  when  winds  and  waves 
were  threatening.  The  shore  along  the 
southern  beach  was  favorable  for  fishing 
and  boating  in  fine  weather  for  a consid- 
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erable  distance,  bat  below  that  point  and 
the  harbor  at  the  village,  and  hardly  half  a 
mile  seaward,  lay  a dangerous  ledge,  scarce- 
ly seen  above  the  surface  at  low  tide,  and 
which  nobody  remembered  of  ever  hearing 
called  by  any  other  name  than  Dead  Man’s 
Reef.  As  the  number  of  coasters  increased 
year  by  year,  the  resources  and  importance 
of  the  port  grew  larger  likewise,  and  after 
a time  merchant  vessels,  going  and  return- 
ing on  long  voyages,  found  it  convenient  to 
touch  there  regularly  for  certain  supplies. 
Every  now  and  then  some  coasting  schooner 
would  be  lost  upon  that  fatal  reef,  and  Bor- 
row enter  the  desolated  homes  of  the  drown- 
ed sailors.  Then  at  long  intervals  a stately 
merchant  ship  would  encounter  a similar 
fate,  and  for  weeks  afterward  portions  of 
her  cargo  continue  to  drift  ashore.  Stories 
that  sent  children  shuddering  to  their  beds 
were  told  of  these  shipwrecks.  It  was  said 
that  during  the  dark  and  stormy  nights  when 
these  dreadful  disasters  occurred  strange 
lights  were  seen  dickering  on  the  summit 
of  Satan’s  Cliff,  mistaken  by  mariners  for 
the  lights  of  the  village.  On  such  occasions 
people  would  revive  a legend  of  a dgure  in 
white,  thought  to  be  the  ghost  of  some  one 
drowned  at  sea  hard  by,  walking  to  and  fro 
on  the  loftiest  part  of  the  cliffs,  and  always 
beckoning  seaward.  If  those  who  repeated 
the  story  were  unable  to  declare  positively 
that  they  had  seen  the  dgure  with  their  own 
eyes,  there  was  still  no  absolute  evidence 
that  it  had  not  been  seen  by  somebody,  and 
many  had  faith  in  the  ghost. 

When  a little  band  of  Scotch  emigrants 
were  landed  fortuitously  at  the  port  hard 
by,  and  the  feet  of  Leon  Gregory  and  Mary, 
his  wife,  were  led,  by  a succession  of  events 
such  as  men  never  cease  to  call  accidents, 
to  the  then  unoccupied  hut,  they  selected  it 
at  once  as  their  future  home. 

u Here  let  us  rest,”  said  Mary. 

But  ocean  waves  could  not  efface  the  mem- 
ory of  sorrow-haunted  years,  nor  the  scenes 
of  a strange  land  win  her  from  their  contem- 
plation. Ere  long  the  fisherman’s  partner 
was  laid  in  a grave  sheltered  by  the  tall 
cliffs,  and  therein  rested.  His  sister  Rachel 
kept  the  fisherman’s  house,  and  his  children, 
Marian  and  Robin,  with  little  remembrance 
of  any  other  home,  grew  up  together.  They 
went  to  the  village  school,  being  almost  in- 
separable, but  daft  Robin  could  profit  little 
by  instruction. 

The  jolliest  of  all  jolly  Irishmen  was 
Micky  Maguire.  Had  he  dropped  from  the 
clouds  into  that  secluded  place,  and  always 
held  his  tongue,  which,  in  truth,  he  very 
seldom  did,  people  would  have  known  about 
as  well  where  he  came  from.  Indeed,  it 
didn’t  much  matter.  When  the  frequent 
and  fatal  shipwrecks  had  caused  a light  to 
be  placed  on  that  exposed  part  of  the  coast, 
he  somehow  became  its  keeper.  He  seemed 


to  be  there  naturally  enough,  and  every  body 
liked  him.  He  tended  the  beacon,  and  lived 
in  solitary  glory  in  its  tower.  For  two  years 
he  had  lighted  the  signal-lamp  precisely  at 
sunset  in  fair  weather,  and  kept  it  burning 
during  the  fogs  which  often  rested,  thick 
and  dark,  upon  the  coast.  For  Micky  to  tell 
a straight  story  was  hardly  possible,  but, 
with  all  his  blunders,  he  never  blundered  in 
taking  care  of  the  light.  Since  he  had  kept 
the  beacon  but  one  shipwreck  had  occurred, 
and  then  the  spirit  of  alcohol  had  given  out 
the  captain’s  orders  and  presided  at  the 
helm. 

Although  Con  Murvill  and  his  companions, 
Brophy  and  David,  were  wreckers,  it  did  not 
follow  of  necessity  that  they  were  ruffians. 
No  nobler  field  exists  for  human  endeavor 
than  the  rescue  of  fellow-beings  from  the 
perils  of  shipwreck.  Wreckers  have  shown 
examples  of  courage,  endurance,  and  self- 
sacrifice  conspicuous  as  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  To  this  class  of  men  Con  Murvill 
could  claim  no  affiliation.  The  others  in 
his  hands  were  pliant  tools,  too  ignorant 
and  brutalized  to  revolt  from  his  leadership, 
though  it  pointed  along  the  blood-stained 
path  of  crime.  As  yet  he  had  never  incited 
them  to  any  but  petty  misdemeanors,  but 
since  the  beacon  was  established  wreckers 
had  found  little  to  do,  and  they  came  to 
know  that  tattered  rags  and  hungry  stom- 
achs must  be  their  portion,  for  honest  labor 
was  not  in  their  line.  Coarse,  cowardly, 
and  repulsive  ruffian  thohgh  he  was,  yet 
Con  Murvill  possessed  a degree  of  that  dis- 
gusting egtoism  with  which  self-respect  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  had  actually  aspired  to 
win  favor  in  the  ©yes  of  Marian  Gregory. 
Stung  by  her  instant  and  scornful  repulse, 
he  receded  from  her  presence  as  a cur  sneaks 
from  the  blow  of  a whip,  and  thenceforth 
plotted  mischief.  The  pure  and  perfect  in- 
tuition of  Marian  at  once  interpreted  the 
character  of  the  man,  whose  crimes,  yet  un- 
published and  unpunished  by  society  and 
statutes,  outlawed  him  no  less  completely 
in  her  eyes.  Better  to  be  poor  Robin,  the 
imbecile  boy,  than  to  have  the  heart  of  Con 
Murvill,  heavy  with  guilt,  whether  its  pos- 
sessor be  of  low  or  high  estate. 

Robin’s  case  was  one  to  interest  the  stu- 
dent curious  to  observe  the  operation  of 
occult  physiological  laws.  A slender,  hand- 
some boy,  with  feminine  face  and  restless 
eyes,  that  betrayed  weakness  and  self-dis- 
trust. Poor  Rob ! No  element  of  character 
was  apparent  that  would  ever  develop  into 
strength,  manhood,  self-reliance.  All  was 
weakness  and  pitiful  dependence.  While 
the  intellect  of  the  lad  was  doomed  to  life- 
long abeyance,  he  clung  to  his  sister  with  a 
trusting  affection  touching  to  behold.  Never 
willing,  in  his  waking  hours,  to  remain  at 
rest,  he  was  forever  wandering  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Marian  was  often  his  companion, 
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and  when  this  was  impossible,  he  rambled 
every  where,  fearlessly  and  without  re- 
straint. All. knew  and  none  molested  him. 
Where  any  other  would  have  been  deemed 
an  intruder  and  roughly  treated,  he  came 
and  went  as  he  pleased.  When  he  ap- 
proached, men  would  place  their  hands 
against  their  foreheads  and  say,  “Touched 
by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty,”  and  let  him 
pass,  with  something  akin  to  respect. 

But  one  faculty  was  possessed  by  the  lad 
in  extraordinary  perfection,  of  which  the 
wisest  and  greatest  minds  are  often  almost 
wholly  destitute.  Robin  had  an  exquisite 
ear  for  music,  and  his  flute  was  a constant 
companion. 

The  character  of  Marian  Gregory  was  one 
to  attract  peculiar  interest.  Hers  was  one 
of  those  rare  faces  whose  sweet  spiritual 
beauty  could  only  be  the  reflex  of  a pure, 
sinless  soul.  She  was  three  years  older  than 
Robin,  having  been  born  before  the  sudden 
and  overwhelming  trial  which  had  fallen 
like  a sombre  cloud  to  darken  the  remaining 
years  of  her  poor  mother’s  life.  The  effect 
upon  the  brother  and  sister  of  prenatal  im- 
pressions was  of  a reverse  nature,  for  the 
hope  of  their  mother  had  been  as  sanguine 
as  her  despair  was  complete.  Thus  Marian 
inherited  an  intense  life,  a sensitive  and 
emotional  spirit,  in  subtle  sympathy  with 
the  near  or  distant  in  the  inner,  the  unseen, 
the  outward  world.  It  was  a preternatural 
development,  which  to  a mind  less  evenly 
balanced  may  be  a misfortune  for  which 
this  life  has  no  compensation.  Yet  so  supe- 
rior was  Marian’s  mental  organization,  and 
so  harmonious  her  nature,  that  she  seemed 
to  all  who  met  her  a being  of  a higher  or- 
der, endowed  with  gifts  they  might  never 
hope  to  attain.  Every  mental  task,  such  as 
is  apt  to  be  required  of  the  youth  among  the 
middle  classes,  was  to  her  of  easy  accomplish- 
ment. What  others  had  to  reach  by  slow 
and  laborious  routine,  her  mind  seemed  to 
grasp  and  comprehend  intuitively.  Out- 
running all  methodical  teachings,  she  ar- 
rived at  results  in  a manner  which  her  simple 
language  or  the  gravest  wisdom  of  sages 
would  fail  alike  to  explain. 

While  others  learned  to  love,  fear,  admire, 
distrust,  avoid,  by  the  experience  of  pro- 
longed association,  Marian  seemed  to  read 
the  character  and  motives  of  those  who  ap- 
proached her  for  the  first  time  by  an  instant 
revelation,  which  time  always  served  to  con- 
firm. Thus  Marian  in  her  weakness  was 
guided,  warned,  and  prompted  by  an  inward 
monitor  which  never  deceived  or  led  her 
astray.  Of  such  protection  she  stood  in  pe- 
culiar need.  Her  slender  and  delicate  phys- 
ical organization  was  in  danger  of  being 
worn  out  by  a cerebral  activity  beyond  her 
power  to  control.  Often,  when  swift-com- 
ing weariness  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep,  this 
mental  activity  continued,  and,  assisted  per- 


haps by  the  same  instinct  which  serves  to 
atone  to  the  blind  for  their  loss  of  vision, 
she  would  arise  and  go,  with  sealed  eyelids, 
in  whatever  direction  her  restless  thoughts 
were  tending.  Thus  from  early  childhood 
Marian  had  been  a sleep-walker.  Although 
ever  an  object  of  solicitude  to  her  natural 
guardians,  especially  Aunt  Rachel,  it  had 
been  found  harmful  to  attempt  any  inter- 
ference with  this  constitutional  habit  by 
restraint.  And  so  this  wild  flower  of  the 
coast  grew  up  in  her  sheltered  nook,  the 
hours  of  waking  life  flowing  on  like  an  un- 
troubled dream,  and  in  slumber,  by  night  or 
day,  her  wandering  footsteps  attended  by 
the  tender  angel  of  sleep,  and  maybe  by  other 
angels  who  loved  her  pleasant  company. 

IL 

“ Far  away,  far  away, 

O’er  the  bright  enchanted  bay, 

Softly  through  the  waters  blue 
Float  the  siren  crew. 

Sailor  on  the  sun-lit  sea. 

Never  list  their  melody; 

O’er  the  skies  storms  arise 
Ere  the  sunlight  dies. 

“lightly  through  the  waters  blue 
Swiftly  glide  the  siren  crew 
Close  by  thee,  while  moans  the  sea, 
Keeping  company. 

Sailor,  heed  no  false  lights’  glare ; 

Turn  thine  eyes  for  safety  where. 

On  yon  height,  through  the  night, 

Bums  the  beacon  bright” 

So  sang  Marian  Gregory  as  she  stood  upon 
the  cliffs  near  the  fisherman’s  hut,  gazing 
seaward.  The  sun,  just  setting  behind  a 
low  bank  of  clouds,  lighted  with  its  parting 
rays  a scene  of  wondrous  beauty,  with  which 
the  spirit  of  the  fair  young  singer  was  fully 
in  harmony.  In  front  of  the  hut  the  fisher- 
man, Gregory,  sat  upon  a low  bench,  mend- 
ing nets.  Marian  descended  the  cliffs,  swing- 
ing in  her  hand  her  straw  hat,  festooned 
with  wild  flowers,  while  the  glory  of  the 
summer  sunset  shone  on  the  profusion  of 
golden  hair  rippling  unconfined  over  her 
shoulders,  and  approached  her  father,  ex- 
claiming, half  to  herself,  half  to  him, 

“ How  the  red  sunlight  glimmers  on  the 
waves!  The  sails  o’  distant  ships  seem 
kindling  into  a blaze.” 

But  the  old  fisherman  scarcely  raised  his 
eyes  from  his  work,  being  intent  on  pre- 
paring his  nets  to  draw  in  the  shallow  inlets 
near  by,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  next 
pleasant  week-day,  and  replied,  indifferent- 

iy, 

“ I mauna  be  glow’rin’  at  sky  nor  sea,  lass. 
Day’s  a-flittin’,  an’  the  nets  na  mended  yet.” 

Marian  looked  dreamily  over  the  sea  and 
murmured,  “ Oh,  the  light  fa’s  sae  sweetly 
o:v  the  still  waters  afar !”  Then  turning,  she 
demanded,  with  sudden  earnestness, 

“ Father,  is’t  na  time  Jamie  Bruce  came 
home  t ” 

“ The  Columbia  was  passed  off  the  point 
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by  a steamer  the  mom ; so  they  said  in  the 
village,”  replied  her  father.  “ Wi’  breeze 
enow  to  dimple  the  bay,  lass,  she'll  reach 
the  landing  ere  it’s  late  bed-time.” 

Marian  walked  aside  to  some  distance 
from  her  father  and  questioned  him  no 
more,  but,  absorbed  in  one  of  her  reveries, 
repeated  to  herself  some  lines  in  varying 
measure  in  keeping  with  her  dreamful  mus- 
ing**: 

“Jamie  will  return  to  me. 

After  all  the  lonely  time 
Since  his  ship  sailed,  fair  and  free. 

Leaving  Marian  by  the  sea, 

Dreamy  thoughts  to  weave  in  rhyme.” 

Three  giant  shadows  were  cast  from  the 
summit  of  the  cliffs  to  the  beach  below,  but 
only  for  a moment,  and  neither  the  shadows 
nor  the  forms  that  intercepted  the  last  rays 
of  sunlight  were  noticed  by  Marian  or  her 
father.  Con  Murvill,  Brophy,  and  David, 
the  wreckers,  had  just  ascended  the  cliffs 
from  their  western  slope,  and  regarding  the 
scene  for  an  instant,  shrank  partly  from 
view  behind  the  rocks. 

“ There’s  the  girl  that  scorns  Con  Murvill, 
and  bids  him  never  speak  to  her  again,” 
said  the  leader  of  that  graceless  trio,  point- 
ing to  Marian,  who,  all  unconscious  of  such 
surveillance,  continued : 

“Into  rhyme  my  fancies  weaving, 

Pleased  or  pensive,  glad  or  grieving, 

With  as  little  pains  and  trouble 
As  the  songs  the  wild  birds  warble.” 

“She’s  pledged  to  Jamie  Bruce,  the  red- 
cheeked  sailor  lad,”  growled  Murvill.  “ But 
their  hands  shall  ne’er  be  joined — I’ve  sworn 
it.” 

Marian,  her  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  the  coast- 
line: 

“Close  in  shore  the  gulls  are  wheeling; 

Mist  along  the  bay  is  stealing; 

Might,  whose  shadow  hosts  attend  her, 

Veils  the  day's  departing  splendor.” 

Murvill,  with  a scowl : “ His  ship  is  com- 
ing np  the  bay.  Soon  as  she’s  moored  at  the 
landing  Jamie  Bruce  will  hurry  down  yon 
path  through  the  thick  hemlocks  beyond 
the  cliffs,  straight  toward  old  Gregory’s 
hut.” 

Marian,  a distant,  preoccupied  look  in  her 
blue  eyes : 

“Winds,  some  mystic  grief  bewailing; 

Moon,  in  sorrow  unavailing; 

And  the  sea,  her  sad  breast  heaving, 

Sighs  wi’  sympathetic  grieving.” 

Murvill,  with  a scowl  darker  and  more 
malignant : “ I hate  that  handsome  boy  for 
whose  sake  I am  bidden  to  stand  aside  like 
a dog.  Revenge  is  dear,  and  I have  sworn 
to  have  it.  Watch  with  me  i’  the  glen,  and 
when  he  comes,  help  me  to  tumble  him  over, 
take  him  in  the  punt  to  deep  water,  and  drop 
him,  anchored  to  a big  stone.  Stand  by  me 
to-night,  mates,  and  when  you  w$mt  help, 
Con  Murvill  won’t  refuse.” 


The  last  rays  of  daylight  departed,  and 
the  full  moon  arose  and  shone  upon  the 
rugged  cliffs  where  the  wreckers  plotted  to 
murder  the  returning  sailor. 

“ Ye  plan  to  make  sure  work  on’t,  Con,” 
said  Brophy. 

“ The  job’s  safe  an’  easy  enow,  but  ’tis  an 
ugly  one,”  added  David. 

Then  the  three  retired  behind  the  cliffs, 
while  Marian  continued  her  rhyming  solilo- 
quy: 

“Now  the  sunset  fades,  and  queenly 
Comes  the  moon  to  shine  serenely 
O’er  the  fairy  shore  and  ocean, 

While  the  breeze,  wi’  gentle  motion 
Wafting—” 

Marian  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  Aunt 
Rachel,  who  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hut, 
calling,  “ Marian,  where’s  Rob  f” 

m. 


Marian  had  no  time  to  respond  to  the  in- 
quiry, for  the  shrill-voiced  questioner  had 
been  heard  by  Micky  Maguire,  the  light- 
keeper,  who  just  at  that  moment  made  his 
appearance,  and  replied,  “ Here’s  Robin,  Mis- 
thress  Rachel,  been  sthrollin’  wid  me  bey  ant' 
the  cliffs.  Plaze  don’t  l>e  afther  worryin’, 
MisthreBS  Rachel.  The  b’y  ’ill  niver  be  kilt 
the  longest  day  iver  he  lives,  wid  Micky  Ma- 
guire to  the  fore.” 

“But  how  could  I know  Rob  was  with 
yon,  Micky  ?”  queried  Rachel. 

“ Shure  ye  had  on’y  to  sthop  abit,  an’  whin 
we  come  back  wouldn’t  the  both  iv  us  till 
ye  that  same  t”  was  the  light-keeper’s  con- 
clusive reply. 

Robin  came  close  to  his  sister,  and  point- 
ing to  the  round  full  moon  just  arisen,  asked 
her,  with  childish  simplicity,  “Is  it  the  mom 
again,  Manie  f ” 

“ Poor  Rob,”  was  Marian’s  only  reply ; and 
putting  her  arm  around  him  with  sisterly 
tenderness,  they  strolled  together  toward 
the  beach.  The  light-keeper  watched  the 
pair  for  a moment,  and  turning,  accosted  the 
fisherman : 

“Ye  work  late,  Grigory.  Why  don’t  ye 
lave  yer  nits  till  the  mom  ?” 

“You’re  a heathen,  Micky;  the  mom’s 
the  blessed  Sunday,”  said  the  fisherman, 
not  deigning  to  lift  his  eyes  from  his  work. 

The  light-keeper  fairly  quivered  with  in- 
dignation. At  this  momc  nt  Margery  Brace, 
the  widowed  mother  of  Jamie,  the  absent 
sailor  lad,  intent  upon  one  of  her  frequent 
visits  to  Rachel,  approached. 

“ A h’athen,  is  it  f Did  ye  remark  that, 
Margery  ? An’  so  it’s  an  nnlittered  h’athen 
I am.  Faith,  but  I’m  glad  be  tould  me.” 

“ Nay,  Gregory,  mon,”  said  Margery,  laugh- 
ing, “ I dinna  think  Micky’s  sae  bad.” 

“ He  forgot  the  blessed  Sunday,  Margery,” 
said  the  old  fisherman,  sturdily. 

“Arrah,  niver  conaint  to  that,  Margery,” 
said  the  irate  light-keeper.  “ I know  the 
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blissed  Sunday — yez  can  till  me  nothing 
about  it.  But  the  quarest  iv  all  is  that  it’s 
the  morra,  an’  nobody  whispered  a word  iv 
it.  But  it’s  a sorry  counthry  where  a man 
is  ixpicted  to  kape  the  b’acon,  an’  kape  his 
timper,  an’  kape  run  iv  all  the  days  iv  the 
week,  or  ilse  he’s  a h’athen.  Musha,  sorra’s 
the  day  I lift  the  ould  shealing !” 

“ Don’t  mind  it,  Micky.  Come  in  and  have 
a cup  o’  tea,”  said  Rachel,  who  had  remained 
listening  in  the  open  door  of  the  hut. 

“As  long  as  ye  observe  the  Sabbath  as 
well  as  ye  know,  Micky,  ye’re  not  the  chiefest 
o’  sinners,”  said  the  fisherman,  who  seemed 
to  half  regret  having  spoken  so  harshly. 
“ There,  the  nets  be  done.  Come  within  an’ 
take  a sup  wi’  us and  old  Gregory  threw 
down  the  nets,  and  rising.to  his  feet,  regard- 
ed the  Irishman  with  the  look  of  one  who 
feels  he  has  done  the  right  thing. 

But  the  light-keeper  was  but  half  molli- 
fied. “I’ll  not  sthop  jist  now,  Grigory,”  he 
replied.  “ I lighted  the  b’acon  lamp  an  hour 
ago,  an’  more  nor  that,  whin  I remarked  the 
say  fog  crapin’  an’  windin’  like  a snake  low 
down  upon  the  far  islands  yon ; for  I said  to 
mesilf,  ‘Micky,’  says  I,  ‘there’s  a sthorm 
cornin’,  an’  the  darkness  will  muffle  the  dis- 
tant ships  while  the  twilight  still  glimmers 
ashore,  but  the  light  shall  be  thrimmed  an’ 
burnin’.’  An’  I mane  the  b’acon  shall  shine 
as  dare  an’  sthrong  as  mortal  power  can 
make  it,  for  there’s  a mighty  timpest  brew- 
in’, or  the  look  o’  the  sky  desaves  me.  So 
I’ll  first  go  up  till  the  tower,  but  I’ll  dhrop 
in  wid  yez  soon.” 

The  old  Scotchman  nodded  shortly,  as  if 
to  add  any  thing  to  his  previous  concessions 
would  compromise  his  dignity,  and  gather- 
ing up  his  nets,  entered  the  hut,  followed  by 
Rachel  and  Margery. 

“So  I’m  a h’athen,  am  It”  The  light- 
keeper  stood  watching  the  empty  doorway 
for  a minute  with  a half-comical,  half- wrath- 
ful expression,  and  then  began  to  climb  the 
cliffs  toward  the  tower.  When  half-way  up 
the  ascent  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  the 
beach,  then  suddenly  throwing  himself  upon 
the  sward,  gazed  intently  upon  the  lovely 
scene  below. 

The  brother  and  sister,  each  with  an  arm 
around  the  other’s  waist,  walked  to  and 
fro  on  the  white,  sandy  beach.  No  louder 
sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  summer 
evening  than  the  continuous  roar  of  the 
surf  among  the  rocks  beyond  the  cliffs,  and 
the  swirl  of  waves  that  rolled  lazily  in  shore 
and  broke  in  silvery  ripples  at  their  feet. 
The  shore  and  sea,  the  tall  cliffs,  the  tower, 
the  islands  dimly  seen  in  the  distance,  the 
mist  that  floated  lightly  over  the  bay — all 
visible  objects  of  earth  and  ocean  seemed 
resting  entranced  in  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  the  night.  The  wall  of  clouds  along  the 
west  had  risen  level  with  the  cliffs,  its 
intense  blackness  pierced  anon  by  sudden 


flashes,  but  the  thunder  was  yet  too  dis- 
tant to  give  warning  of  an  approaching 
change. 

Like  many  of  his  impressible  country- 
men, honest  Micky  had  romance  enough  in 
his  temperament  to  be  charmed  by  the  love- 
ly scene.  Running  his  fingers  through  his 
thick  curly  hair,  he  talked  aloud  to  him- 
self: 

“ See  pretty  Marian  an’  daft  Rob  sthroll- 
in’  in  the  moonlight.  They’re  a strange 
pair,  an’  the  fairy  folk  walk  wid  ’em  shure. 
Rob’s  no  fool  wid  his  flute,  an’  whin  Ma- 
rian sings,  the  swate  ichoes  spade  along  the 
cliffs  an’  linger  in  the  b’acon  tower,  graved 
to  dith  whin  they  can  repate  her  song  no 
more.” 

Meanwhile  Marian  and  Robin  were  talk- 
ing to  each  other,  but  too  far  away  to  be 
heard  by  the  light-keeper. 

“ Manie,  what  calls  to  us  over  the  waters  f” 
asked  the  boy. 

“Listen,  Rob.  It’s  na  a human  voice 
that’s  say  in’ — dinna  ye  hear  it,  Robt — ‘Ja- 
mie comes  this  night  frae  sea;  twice  his 
life  is  saved  by  thee.’  How  o an  that  be, 
Rob!” 

“ Won’t  the  voice  tell  ye,  Manie  I”  asked 
Robin. 

At  this  moment  a vivid  flash  of  lightning 
drew  the  light-keeper’s  attention. 

“ That’s  an  ugly-lookin’  cloud  climbin’  up 
i’  the  wist,”  said  he.  “It’s  as  black  as  if  it 
hild  ivery  sin  the  praste  has  pardoned  in 
twelve  months,  an’  more  nor  that.” 

Marian  continued : “ The  night  wind  tells 
every  thing  to  the  sea,  Rob.  It  whispers 
softly,  and  the  waters  listen.  It  wails  of 
sorrow  caught  up  by  its  rushing  wings  as  it 
speeds  o’er  the  great,  sad  world,  and  the 
moaning  sea  replies.  It  shrieks  in  wrath, 
and  the  waves  leap  forward  to  help  the 
night  wind  fight  its  battles.  Then,  Rob,  the 
white  foamy  breakers  dash  roaring  against 
the  cliffs,  and  strong  ships  are  tossed  about 
like  playthings.” 

The  indignation  of  the  light-keeper  burst 
put  again : “So  ye’re  a h’athen,  Micky  Ma- 
guire f Shure,  Mioky,  ye’re  not  the  fool  to 
belave  it.” 

Unseen  and  unheard,  the  wreckers  had 
returned  to  their  former  position  on  the 
cliffs,  and  Murvill  looked  long  and  steadily 
seaward  through  a glass. 

“ The  Columbia  is  getting  well  up  the  bay 
before  a spanking  breeze,”  said  he.  “ But 
the  storm  yonder  flies  faster  than  she  sails, 
and  her  crew  may  be  fain  to  mumble  their 
prayers  ere  she  reaches  the  landing.” 

“For  Dead  Man’s  Reef  is  dangerous  as 
ever,”  said  Brophy,  with  a fiendish  chuckle. 

“ And  lung’s  the  time  syne  we  had  a gude 
shipwrack,”  added  David. 

Although  the  wreckers  were  beyond  hear- 
ing, and  concealed  from  his  view  by  the 
intervening  bushes,  the  “pricking  of  his 
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thumbs,”  or  some  other  token,  seemed  to 
bring  them  to  the  mind  of  the  light-keeper. 

“I  wondher  what  for  Con  Murvill  an’ 
the  ither  blackguards  were  afther,  prowl- 
in’ about  the  cliffs  the  night  Y”  he  mused. 
“8hure  they’re  foul -wither  birds,  an’  it 
bodes  no  good  to  meet  that  avil  thrinity  ony 
where.” 

Robin  pondered,  but  his  meditations  sel- 
dom led  him  beyond  the  shaping  of  ques- 
tions, sometimes  pointless  enough,  but  not 
always  readily  answered. 

“ Does  the  moon  make  the  sea  angry, 
ManieT” 

“Nay,  Rob,”  replied  Marian;  “the  sea 
loves  the  moon.  The  storm  clouds  hide 
her  face  i’  the  sky,  and  then  the  sea  is  an- 
gry.” 

The  light-keeper  had  evidently  determined 
to  dismiss  the  matter,  which  had  caused  him 
a feeling  of  uneasiness  that  he  could  not  ex- 
plain to  himself. 

“Con  Murvill  an’  thim  niver  throubled 
me,  though,”  said  he,  “an’  whin  they  do 
’twill  be  time  for  me  to  borra  throuble  about 
thim.” 

If  the  honest  fellow  could  have  overheard 
the  rascals  at  that  very  moment,  he  would 
have  expressed  a different  opinion. 

“ If  that  cursed  light  were  only  out  o’  the 
tower,”  exclaimed  Murvill,  “and  burning 
on  Satan’s  Cliff  instead,  we’d  toll  the  Colum- 
bia straight  upon  the  rocks.  Jamie  Bruce 
should  feed  the  fishes,  and  this  night’s  plun- 
der make  us  rich.” 

The  situation  was  one  of  dramatic  inter- 
est. The  light-keeper,  unconscious  of  the 
proximity  of  the  wreckers  as  a bird  of  the 
coiled  snake  writhing  toward  it  in  the  grass ; 
the  hut,  from  whence  came  no  sound  or  sign 
of  occupation ; the  ruffians,  skulking  in  the 
shadow  of  an  overhanging  rock,  yet  watch- 
ing every  movement ; and  Marian,  with  her 
poor  half-witted  brother,  wandering  up  and 
down  upon  the  shining  beach. 

“ Does  the  sea  love  musio,  Manie  f”  ques- 
tioned the  boy. 

“ The  sea  makes  music,  Rob,”  replied  the 
sister.  “ Catch  the  key-note.  Our  song  and 
music  shall  mingle  wi’  that  o’  the  winds  and 
waves.” 

The  light-keeper  sprang  to  his  feet  impa- 
tiently. “ Shore  an’  if  they’ll  nayther  sing 
nor  play,  nayther  must  I longer  wait !”  he 
exclaimed. 

Just  then  the  pair  stopped  in  their  walk, 
Robin  raised  his  flute  to  his  lips,  and  straight- 
way the  air  thrilled  sweetly  with  the  clear- 
voiced, musical  burden  of  Marian’s  song. 

44  The  night  wind  sobs  along  the  sea, 

As  if  in  grief  or  pain; 

From  far  responsive  melody 
Steals  o'er  tbe  darkening  main ; 

My  heart,  interpreting  the  strain. 

Takes  up  its  sadly  sweet  refrain.” 

The  light -keeper  listened,  entranced. 


“ Shure  an’  I wondher  what’s  become  iv  the 
hurry  I was  in  T”  he  murmured. 

41  Adown  tbe  bay  bis  good  Bhlp  rides ; 

Bach  sail  invites  the  breeze; 

Good  fortune  still  the  vessel  guides, 

As  in  far  southern  seas; 

Her  coarse  is  for  the  beacon  light, 

Wi’  Jamie  at  the  helm  to-night” 

“The  fisherman’s  daughter  sings  by  the 
beach  to  the  simpleton’s  flute,”  growled 
Murvill.  “ Ah ! she  shall  sing  to  please  Con 
Murvill  yet.” 

44  Yon  dark  cloud  climbs  tbe  western  sky, 

And  distant  lightning  gleams. 

Yet  cliff  and  shore  resplendent  lie 
Beneath  the  moon’s  soft  beams; 

Our  lowly  hut  as  lovely  seems 
As  golden  palaces  in  dreams.” 

Rachel  now  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and 
as  the  echoes  of  the  last  line  were  caught  up 
by  the  cliffs  and  died  away  in  the  tower, 
called  to  the  pair  to  come  home.  They 
obeyed  tho  summons,  and  hand  in  hand 
the  brother  and  sister  returned  to  the  hut. 

“ Tho  prettiest  girl  on  this  coast,  though 
she  don’t  know  it.  Ah!  Jamie  Bruce  shall 
never  see  her  again,”  said  Murvill,  with 
cruel  emphasis. 

“Why  not  kidnap  her  the  night,  ConT” 
suggested  Brophy. 

“ And  take  her  down  to  the  island  yon  f” 
added  David. 

“I’ve  other  plans,  mates,”  replied  Mur- 
vill, gruffly.  “ There’s  rough  weather  ahead. 
Come,  let’s  make  ready  for  it.” 

So  saying,  the  wreckers  disappeared  be- 
hind the  cliffs. 

IV. 

A rude  bench  stood  beneath  the  stoop  ad- 
joining the  hut. 

“I’m  so  tired,  Rob,”  murmured  Marian; 
and  throwing  herself  upon  the  settee,  her 
head  resting  on  her  arm,  quickly  fell  asleep. 
Robin  followed  Rachel  into  the  hut. 

Micky  remained  motionless  for  a few  min- 
utes, as  if  awaiting  a renewal  of  the  song, 
and  took  no  note  of  the  presence  of  the  fish- 
erman, who  emerged  from  the  hut  and  si- 
lently approached  him. 

“Ye  may  talk  iv  yer  Jenny  Linseys  an’ 
the  rist  iv  yer  wondherful  songsthresses ; 
but  give  me  the  song  o’  Marian  Grigory,  wid 
the  wide  say  bache  her  thaeter,  Robin  for 
her  orkistry,  an’  the  winds  an’  waves  to 
murmur  applause.” 

“Leave  preachments  till  the  morn,  Micky,” 
said  the  fisherman,  in  a solemn  voice,  close 
to  his  elbow. 

So  unexpected  was  the  salutation  that 
the  light-keeper  fairly  bounded  from  tho 
ground. 

“If  yez  had  been  a big  owl,  ould  Grig- 
ory, wid  horns  like  the  avil  one,  an’  a v’ice 
like  a showman’s  at  Donnybrook  fair,  ye’d 
ha’  startled  me  lies.” 
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“ 'Deed  I'd  nae  thought  to  scare  ye,  Micky,” 
said  the  Scotchman,  who  had  come  on  a pa- 
cific errand ; “ an'  I wadna  ha'  called  ye  sic 
a name,  but  my  twine  came  twisted  an' 
plagued  me  sairly.  Will  ye  come  doon  to 
the  hut  noo,  mon  f” 

“ Ould  Grigory,  ye're  a gintleman,  an' 
there's  p'ace  atwane  us,”  cried  tho  impulsive 
Irishman,  grasping  the  fisherman’s  hand. 
“I've  been  listin  to  the  childers  till  I'm  burst- 
in'  wid  music.  Wait  a bit  till  I sing  ye  a 
song  the  likes  iv  which  ye  niver  heard. 
An'  did  ye  know  there's  an  icho  lives  in  the 
b'acon  tower,  an'  spakes  as  good  English  as 
iver  mcsilf  can  do  f ” 

The  sober  old  Scotchman  was  about  to 
protest,  but  Micky  straightway  began : 

“ Wan  mornin’  mo  ancesthor,  Teddy  Maguire, 

Was  climbin'  the  hill  to  the  r’apin’, 

While  the  east  twinkled  red  wid  the  dawn’s  rosy 
lire, 

An’  the  fog  down  the  valley  was  crapin’. 

Oh,  light  was  the  heart  iv  the  blithe  Irish  lad, 
An’  careless  the  song  he  was  sin gin’. 

While  the  wondherful  icho  in  Shanghnessy’s  shed 
Sent  the  rollickin’  chorus  outringin*. 

Oh,  Kitty  Malony,  me  dear, 

If  ye’re  wakin’  I know  ye  will  hear; 

An  ye  wish  wid  delight  me  poor  brist  to  inshpire. 
Be  afther  jist  callin’  to  Teddy  Maguire.” 

(Echo)  “Teddy  Maguire.” 

“ Did  ye  mind  the  answer,  Grigory  ?”  cried 
the  singer,  gleefully. 

“ Oh,  come  doon  noo,  Micky,”  was  the  only 
rejoinder. 

“ Thin  straightway  me  ancecthor,  honest  young  Ted, 
Drew  near  where  his  name  was  rep’ated, 

For  he  knew  in  the  shadows  ’neath  Shaughnessy’s 
shed 

Fair  Kate  wid  her  pail  was  secrated. 

The  bells  tinkled  clare  from  the  herds  gone  afield, 
The  dew  in  the  soft  sunrise  glistened, 

As  Teddy  once  more  for  his  summons  appealed, 
An’  paused  jist  a moment  an’  listened. 

Oh,  Kitty  Malony,  me  dear, 

If  ye’re  wakin’  I know  ye  will  hear; 

An  ye  wish  wid  delight  me  poor  brist  to  inshpire, 
Be  afther  jist  callin’  to  Teddy  Maguire.” 

(Echo)  “Teddy  Maguire.* 

“That's  it  agin!”  exclaimed  Micky,  de- 
lighted. 

“ It's  uncanny,  mon ; come  doon,”  pleaded 
the  fisherman.  But  the  singer  continued : 

“ Thin  Teddy  ran  down  to  old  Shaughnessy’s  shed. 
An’  that  mornin’  was  late  till  the  r’apin', 

But  whativer  they  did  or  whativer  they  said, 

Is  the  sacret  they  hild  in  their  kapin’. 

Now  a host  o’  Maguires  bliss  the  day  whin  they  met, 
An’  the  icho  that  timpted  him  thither; 

But  if  tliere’s  a Kitty  for  me  landed  yet 
On  this  coost,  will  the  icho  say  whither? 

Oh,  Kate,  ye’re  long  cornin’,  me  dear; 

I’m  callin’,  an’  hopes  ye  will  hear; 

If  ye’ve  crossed  the  wide  say  me  poor  brist  to  in- 
shpire, 

Be  afther  jist  callin'  to  Micky  Maguire.” 

Bending  forward,  the  light-keeper  listen- 
ed intently.  But  the  echo  was  coy,  and  re- 
turned no  audible  response.  Micky  cried 
out,  wrathfully,  “ Shure  it's  jist  as  I thought, 
an'  I'm  not  elicted.” 


“ Pray  tarry  nae  mair,  but  come  doon  to 
the  hat,”  again  urged  the  fisherman. 

“Along  wid  ye,  ould  Grigory.  I'll  jist 
take  a look  at  the  light,  an’  be  down  de- 
rictly.” 

The  old  man,  thus  summarily  dismissed, 
turned,  with  a sigh,  and  retraced  his  steps 
down  the  cliffs. 

“The  b’acon  should  be  crystal-clare  for 
ships  off  this  coost  the  night.  They’ll  nade 
soon  to  remark  it,  I'm  thinkin’ and,  with 
the  action  of  one  who  feels  that  he  has  lin- 
gered too  long  from  his  post  of  duty,  the 
light-keeper  hurried  to  the  tower. 

v. 

“ See  that  awkward  lubber  clamberin'  up 
to  the  beacon,”  cried  Murvill,  as  the  uncouth 
trio  re-appeared  upon  the  cliffs.  “ Look  ye, 
lads ; what  if  the  Columbia  could  be  made  to 
vary  her  course  half  a point  f ” 

“ Why,  close  in  shore  as  she  must  be  now, 
it's  like  she'd  happen  on  Dead  Man's  Reef,” 
responded  Brophy. 

“ An'  ower  soon  money-laden  corpses  wad 
be  bumpin'  on  the  beach,”  added  David. 

Murvill  started  as  if  he  had  received  a 
blow.  # 

“ Curse  ye,  David !”  he  cried,  “ what  need 
ye  to  speak  o'  that  t But  I forgot  ye  were  na 
there  to  see  it.” 

Meanwhile  the  keeper,  having  inspected 
the  light,  descended  out  of  sight  in  the  tow- 
er. David  angrily  demanded  to  know  the 
other's  meaning. 

“I  swear  I'll  tell  ye  naught,”  declared 
Murvill,  sulkily.  “ Yet  why  na  tell  them  f” 
he  muttered,  aside.  “They've  na  chicken 
hearts,  an'  I mean  their  hands  shall  be  purple 
as  mine  ere  sunrise.” 

Perhaps  the  wrecker  feared  that  he  might 
lose  his  control,  such  as  it  was,  of  his  savage 
companions  by  going  too  far,  as  he  suddenly 
changed  his  tone : 

“ Cease  that  ugly  scowl,  David ; your  face 
he  darker  than  the  storm  cloud  yon.  An  I 
must,  I'll  tell  ye.” 

A sharp  gleam  of  lightning  darted  forth 
from  the  clouds,  which  hung  low  and  threat- 
ening over  the  cliffs,  and  the  air  shook  with 
the  peal  of  thunder  that  instantly  followed ; 
hut  the  wreckers  seemed  not  to  notice,  or,  if 
they  did,  to  care  for  the  impending  storm, 
as  Murvill  continued : 

“ Ere  the  tower  was  builded  or  the  beacon 
shone,  bringin'  safety  to  the  sailor,  starva- 
tion to  the  wrecker,  on  a dark,  rough  night 
a good  ship  crashed  upon  Dead  Man's  Reef 
and  foundered  i'  the  storm.  Afterward  they 
said  she  was  decoyed  frae  her  course  by  false 
lights,  like  those  o'  the  village ; but  maybe 
they  lied — how  should  I know  ? By  ones 
an'  twos  the  bodies  floated  to  the  beach. 
An  old  man  an’  his  daughter,  her  form  tight 
clasped  wi'  his  death-stiffened  hands,  were 
cast  at  my  feet.  He  was  richly  clad — I 
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thought  there  were  none  to  say  me  nay — an* 
I took  the  dead  man’s  gold.  A faint  voice 
cried, 1 Spare  my  father!’  an’  by  my  lantern’s 
light  I saw  the  girl’s  blue  eyes  starin’  up  i’ 
my  face.  Was  I to  let  her  live  to  tell  tales 
o’  Con  Murvill  ? I wrenched  her  frae  the  old 
man’s  clutch  an’  thrust  her  again  i’  the  sea. 
That’s  years  syne,  an’  her  ghost  I ha’  ne’er 
seen,  but  it  follows  me,  its  eyes  pursue  me, 
an’  I know,  i’  the  last  moment  of  my  life, 
I’ll  see  that  face  again.” 

As  Murvill  paused  the  thunder  again  roll- 
ed over  the  cliffs,  its  echoes  seeming  to  be 
hoarse  voices  menacing  the  wretch  with 
instant  vengeance.  Even  his  brutal  com- 
panions were  horrified. 

“ So  yer  hands  be  stained  wi’  downright 
murder  a’ready,  Con  f”  cried  Brophy. 

But  the  wrecker  was  absorbed  with  his 
own  dark  thoughts,  and  made  no  reply. 

“ He  heeds  ye  not — dinna  anger  him,”  said 
David. 

The  thunder  and  lightning  became  in- 
cessant, and  the  rushing  roar  of  the  coming 
shower  was  heard  in  the  dark  woods  beyond 
the  cliffs.  Micky  re-appeared  in  the  tow- 
er, carefully  inspecting  the  light.  Murvill 
started  from  his  reverie. 

“ The  tempest  is  upon  us !”  he  exclaimed. 
“ A splendid  chance,  wi’  the  winds  an’  waves 
to  help  us,  an’  old  ocean  to  bear  the  blame. 
Let’s  seize  Irish  Micky,  gag,  bind,  kill  him 
for  a’  I care ; then  we’ll  carry  the  light  to  the 
top  o’  Satan’s  Cliff,  in  range  o’  the  Columbia 
and  Dead  Man’s  Reef,  an’  the  de’il  will  do  the 
rest.” 

The  atrocity  of  the  proposal  seemed  to 
appall  Brophy  for  an  instant. 

“ Con,  ye’re  schemin’  to  line  the  beach  wi’ 
the  drowned !”  he  cried. 

“ An’  our  pockets  wi’  gold,”  added  David. 

This  consideration  speedily  overcame  the 
other’s  scruples,  if,  indeed,  be  had  felt  any, 
and  at  Murvill’s  summons  they  followed 
him  in  silence  as  he  descended  behind  the 
cliffs. 

Meanwhile  the  honest  light-keeper  had 
put  the  beacon  light  in  the  best  of  trim. 

“ It’s  a’  right,”  said  Micky.  “ Shure  ’tis  a 
fareful  timpest.  Pity  the  poor  sowls  at  say. 
Arrah,  but  they  must  thrust  to  the  b’acon ; 
an’  shure  they  can  do  that  same  while  its 
lift  to  the  charge  o’  Micky  Maguire.  More 
nor  that,  who’d  throuble  a b’acon,  ’bove  all 
iv  a night  like  this  t” 

Had  the  unsuspicious  fellow  noted  the 
three  forms  stealing  cautiously  close  up  to 
the  tower  and  crouching  at  its  foot,  he 
would  have  come  to  a different  conclusion. 

“Faith,  I’ll  jist  rin  down  to  the  hut  an’ 
take  a sup  o’  tay  wid  Misthress  Rachel.” 

Micky  descended  the  stairs.  As  his  feet 
touched  the  ground  the  wreckers  sprang 
upon  him  with  such  swift  and  well-concert- 
ed action  that  he  was  gagged,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrown  down  in  the  bushes 


beside  the  path  before  he  could  utter  a 
single  cry,  or  make  even  the  faintest  show 
of  resistance. 

“The  light — quick!”  cried  Murvill;  and 
rushing  up  the  stairs  they  displaced  the 
beacon,  and,  while  the  night  and  tempest 
grew  darker  and  wilder,  hurried  with  it  to 
the  opposite  cliff. 

“Where  shall  we  plant  it?”  demanded 
Murvill. 

“ On  this  high  rock,  the  crown  o’  Satan’s 
Cliff,”  answered  David,  and  hastily  placed 
the  light  where  a convenient  crevice  held 
it  in  position,  but  hid  from  view  of  the 
hut. 

“ Now  to  the  beach  to  glean  the  wreckers’ 
harvest;”  and  the  ruffians  descended  the 
cliffs. 

VL 

The  storm  was  now  at  its  height.  Al- 
though destined  to  be  of  short  duration, 
the  elements  raged  with  concentrated  fury 
in  the  brief  interval.  Each  moment  the 
inky  clouds  were  pierced  by  the  lightning’s 
gleaming  lance.  The  sound  of  rushing  rain 
deadened  the  piteous  wail  of  the  wind. 
The  sandy  beach  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves.  Across  the  black  waters  could  be 
seen  the  pale  light  of  the  breakers  foaming 
over  Dead  Man’s  Reef.  The  steady  roar  of 
the  see  against  the  cliffs  mingled  with  the 
din  of  the  tempest.  The  roll  of  incessant 
thunder  shook  the  solid  earth.  The  tower 
arose  in  the  darkness,  unrelieved  by  the 
familiar  beacon.  But  on  the  summit  op- 
posite, where  the  cliff  demons  had  placed 
it,  the  light' Hashed  through  the  gloom;  and 
out  on  the  troubled  sea  a stately  ship  is 
pressing  toward  the  landing.  The  steady 
hand  of  Jamie  Bruce  is  at  the  helm.  Heaven 
help  the  lad  if  he  obey  that  fatal  signal ! 

Meanwhile  Marian  slept.  The  storm  ra- 
ging overhead  did  not  disturb  her,  so  pro- 
tected was  the  hut  in  its  sheltered  nook. 
But  the  sleeper’s  face  was  pale,  and  her  lips 
moved  as  if  in  silent  prayer.  Suddenly  the 
rain  ceased,  the  wind  died  away,  and  the 
moon  burst  through  the  parting  clouds. 
Once  more  the  lightning  glared,  anu  the 
deafening  sound  that  followed  was  the 
storm  king’s  summons  to  his  vanquished 
hosts  to  abandon  the  hopeless  strife.  Greg- 
ory, Rachel,  Margery,  and  Robin  rushed  from 
the  hut  in  terror. 

“That  peal  was  fearful,”  cried  Gregory. 
“Methought  the  bolt  came  right  adoon  the 
chimney.” 

Margery  wrung  her  hands  and  sobbed 
piteously,  exclaiming,  “ Oh,  Jamie ! my  boy ! 
my  boy ! he’ll  be  lost — drooned  in  sight  o’ 
hame !” 

“ See,  Manie  sleeps,”  said  Robin. 

“ ’Tis  weel,”  replied  the  fisherman ; “ so 
she’ll  na  be  frighted  to  death,  puir  thing.” 

Rachel  turned  toward  the  tower. 
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“ Look ! look !”  she  shrieked ; “ the  light- 
ning’s work ! The  beacon’s  gane ! the  bea- 
con’s gane !” 

“ An’  the  keeper  killed,  I do  sadly  fear,” 
added  Gregory,  as  with  one  impulse  they  all 
hastened  to  the  tower. 

I shall  not  here  attempt  an  explanation 
of  my  belief  regarding  the  mysterious  in- 
tuition that  controls  the  sleep-walker ; your 
theory  is  probably  as  good  as  mine. 

No  sooner  had  the  rest  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  the  tower  than  Marian  arose, 
threw  back  the  abundant  hair  which  had 
fallen  around  her  face,  and,  swinging  her 
straw  hat,  as  was  her  wont  in  daylight  ram- 
bles, with  steady  steps  ascended  the  opposite 
cliff.  The  clouds  were  drifting  by,  and  the 
moon  shone  brightly  again,  as  if  her  rays 
could  aid  the  pale  maiden  along  the  rocky 
path. 

The  moonlight  illumined  the  way  of  the  lit- 
tle party,  who  entered  and  hastily  explored 
the  tower  in  search  of  the  light-keeper. 

“ Where  are  ye,  Micky — Micky  Maguire  f” 
shouted  Gregory. 

“ We  canna  find  him,”  said  Margery,  de- 
spairingly; while  Robin  moaned,  “Jamie’s 
lost ; Micky’s  lost ; we’ll  a’  be  lost.” 

“ Where  can  he  ha’  gane,  Leon  f”  queried 
Rachel,  anxiously. 

“Mayhap  he’s  gane  to  the  hut  by  the  low- 
er path,”  said  the  fisherman ; “ we’ll  gang 
back  an’  see.” 

They  returned  quickly  to  the  hut,  and  all 
entered  but  Margery,  who  sat  down  on  the 
bench  under  the  stoop,  and  rocked  herself  to 
and  fro  as  if  overcome  by  grief. 

Marian  was  still  asleep,  yet  her  feet  fal- 
tered not  as  she  hurried  upward  toward  the 
light.  The  rain-drops  sparkled  in  the  moon- 
beams upon  the  grass  and  bushes,  which,  as 
she  touched  them,  scattered  pearly  showers 
about  her.  She  reached  the  summit,  grasp- 
ed the  light,  and  without  pausing  an  in- 
stant, bore  it  straightway  to  the  tower. 
Climbing  the  stairs,  she  replaced  the  bea- 
con, and  quickly  descending,  retraced  the 
path  to  Satan’s  Cliff,  and  disappeared  in  the 
thick  shrubbery  at  its  base. 

“ Oh,  Jamie,  my  puir  boy,”  moaned  Mar- 
gery, “ what  can  your  mither  do  to  save  ye, 
out  on  this  dangerous  coast  on  sic  a night  f 
Heaven  help  ye,  lad,  wi’  nae  beacon  to  guide 
ye  safely !” 

Raising  her  head,  she  observed  the  beacon 
shining  in  its  accustomed  place. 

“ Oh,  mercy ! Heaven  protect  us ! Saints 
befriend  us!”  she  shrieked,  more  terrified 
than  before.  Gregory,  Rachel,  and  Robin 
rushed  out  of  the  hut. 

“See,”  cried  Margery,  “the  light  again; 
we  be  mocked  by  evil  spirits.” 

But  the  old  fisherman  rejected  the  idea  of 
a supernatural  agency. 

“ To  the  tower  again !”  he  exclaimed ; “ I 
will  know  the  cause  o’  this  mystery.” 


“Don’t — don’t  leave  us,”  implored  Mar- 
gery,  trembling. 

“Come  wi’  me,  then;  puir  honest  folk 
should  fear  naught.” 

“ We’ll  go  wi’  ye,  then ; we  dauma  stay 
back,”  said  RacheL 

They  all  hastened  to  the  tower,  and,  en- 
tering, were  lost  to  sight  within  it,  while 
at  that  very  moment  the  wreckers,  climb- 
ing up  from  the  beach,  appeared  upon  the 
edge  of  Satan’s  Cliff. 

“ In  the  name  o’  all  that’s  infernal,  who 
moved  the  light  f”  roared  Murvill,  in  fury. 

“’Twas  nae  human  hand,  David,”  said 
Brophy  to  his  companion,  while  both  shrank 
away  from  their  leader  in  momentary  fear. 

“ The  Columbia  escaped  her  peril,  an’  he’s 
safe  in  port  hard  by,”  continued  Murvill, 
grinding  his  teeth  in  rage. 

“Ay,  a charm  forefends  a’  danger  frae  the 
vessel,”  said  David. 

“Ha’  care,  David;  he’s  black  wi’.  wrath. 
Hush,  mon,”  urged  Brophy,  wamingly. 

Murvill  heeded  them  not. 

“Jamie  Bruce  shall  ne’er  escape — again 
I swear  it.  Ye  shall  watch  wi’  me  by  yon 
path,  an’  when  he  comes — Jean— the  ghost 
— O Heaven !” 

That  cry  rang  wildly  out  upon  the  night 
as  Murvill  took  a step  backward,  and  in  an 
instant  had  fallen  over  the  precipice.  The 
form  of  the  wrecker  struck  a projecting  rock 
far  down  the  cliff,  and  bounding  outward, 
sank  helplessly  in  the  dark  flood  below. 
None  but  the  doomed  man  noted  the  ap- 
proach of  Marian  returning  over  the  cliff. 
While  the  wreckers  sprang  to  the  edge  and 
gazed,  appalled  for  a moment,  down  the 
fearful  depth,  she  sped  on  her  noiseless  way 
past  the  spot,  unseen  and  unharmed. 

“ Too  late — drooned  i’  five  fathoms !”  ex- 
claimed Brophy. 

“Ay,  surely  drooned;  naught  oould  save 
him,”  replied  David. 

“Let’s  save  ourselves,  then,”  cried  Brophy, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  “ Come  on,  David.” 
With  hasty  steps  the  wreckers  disappeared. 

Marian,  the  unconscious  avenger,  return- 
ed to  the  hut  and  reclined  again  upon  the 
bench  without  waking. 

vu. 

Ignorant  of  the  tragedy  being  enacted  so 
near  at  hand,  Gregory  and  his  companions 
made  diligent  search  in  and  around  the  tow- 
er, till  at  last  the  old  fisherman  cried  out, 
almost  despairingly, 

“Micky — Micky  Maguire — an  ye  be  yet 
i’  the  land  o’  mortals,  answer !” 

The  imbecile  had  strayed  into  the  bushes 
that  skirted  the  path,  and  stumbled  against 
the  prostrate  form  of  the  light-keeper. 

“ Here’s  Micky,”  said  Robin ; “ but  dead ; 
he  dinna  speak.” 

The  fisherman  made  all  haste  to  the  spot. 

“ Dead  f — nae,  but  tied  hand  an’  foot.  An’ 
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nae  wonder  he’ll  na  speak  wi’  a’  this  atween 
his  lips/’  said  he,  as  he  quickly  unfastened 
the  ropes  by  which  Micky  was  bound,  and 
removed  the  gag  from  his  mouth. 

“ Micky,  whose  lawless  work  be  this  ?” 

The  light -keeper  regained  his  feet,  and 
peered  cautiously  about. 

“ Spake  low,  man,  for  divilB  an’  angels 
walk  these  cliffs  the  night.” 

“ Let’s  get  doon  to  the  hut  directly,”  said 
the  fisherman,  his  voice  tremulous  with  ill- 
disguised  fear. 

“ Ay,  haste  ye,  Micky,”  added  Rachel. 

“ In  dado  an’  I’d  started  to  do  that  same,” 
said  Micky.  “ Don’t  be  in  sich  a shtavin’ 
hurry,  ould  Grigory.  I’d  ha’  took  rooma- 
tism  that  bad  that  I couldn’t  till  truth,  an 
ye’d  lift  me  on  the  wet  ground  much  lon- 
ger.” 

But  all  seemed  willing  to  quit  that  par- 
ticular locality  without  delay,  and  the  party 
quickly  reached  the  hut. 

“ It’s  warm  within,  but  pleasant  without,” 
said  the  fishe?  nan.  “ Bring  out  the  table 
aneath  the  st3op,  an’  somethin’  to  eat  an’ 
drink.” 

Rachel  and  Margery  bestirred  themselves 
busily,  and  in  a short  time  the  board  was 
spread  with  the  humble  fare  to  which  they 
were  accustomed. 

“See,  Manie’s  sleeping  yet,”  said  Robin, 
pointing  to  his  sister,  who  seemed  scarcely 
to  have  stirred  from  the  posture  in  which 
she  had  fallen  asleep  before  the  storm. 

“ Awake  her,  that  she  may  hear  the  keep- 
er’s story,”  said  her  father. 

“ Marian ! Marian !”  called  Rachel.  “ She 
will  na  waken.” 

“ Robin  can  wake  her  wi’  his  flute,”  said 
the  fisherman. 

The  lad  stole  close  to  his  sister  and  began 
a sweet,  pathetic  air.  Quickly  Marian’s  blue 
eyes  opened,  but  in  them  was  the  far-away 
look  of  one  whose  spirit  wandered  in  distant 
scenes,  from  which  it  could  scarcely  be  re- 
called, even  by  the  sound  of  that  familiar 
music. 

“ Is  it  morning,  Rob  f” 

“ Yes,  Manic.” 

No  one  reproved  the  imbecile. 

“Now  shure  an’  ould  Grigory’s  son’s  a 
h’athen  not  to  know  the  blissed  Sunday 
morn  won’t  rise  for  siven  hours  yet,  an’  more 
nor  that.  But  since  p’ace  is  declared,  I’ll 
not  spake  iv  it,”  said  Micky ; but  aside,  and 
none  heard  the  muttered  criticism. 

Marian  raised  her  head  and  glanced  over 
the  group. 

“ Where  ha’  they  gane  t” 

“ Who,  child!”  questioned  Rachel. 

“ They  who  sought  to  kill  Jamie.” 

“Fie,  lass,  ye’ve  been  dreaming,”  said 
Gregory. 

The  girl  was  more  fully  aroused  by  the 
rough  but  not  unkind  voice  of  the  fisher- 
man. She  arose  to  her  feet,  looked  wistfully 


from  face  to  face,  and  passed  her  hand  across 
her  forehead. 

“ Have  1 1 Ay,  ’tis  so ; I have  been  dream- 
ing.” 

“ Oh,  my  puir  dear  boy,  did  ye  say  f”  de- 
manded Margery. 

“Ay,  Margery.  The  moon  shines  fair- 
ly as  when  I fell  asleep ; but  I dreamed  o’ 
storm  an’  thunder,  lightning  an’  rain.  Dark- 
browed  men  were  prowlin’  o’er  the  cliffs, 
wi’  oaths  on  their  lips  an’  murder  i’  their 
hearts.  They  swore  that  Jamie  Bruce  should 
die,  an’  his  ship  be  dashed  upon  the  rocks. 
Then  the  light  was  gane  frae  the  beacon  tow- 
er, an’  flashed  sudden  through  the  dark  on 
the  summit  o’  Satan’s  Cliff.  I knew  ’twas 
the  sailors’  death-lure,  an’  thought  I hurried 
up  the  cliffs,  bore  the  light  back,  an’  replaced 
it  i’  the  tower.” 

“Ye  thought  so,  did  yet  Indade  an’  I 
thought  so  too,”  murmured  Micky  to  him- 
self. 

“ The  rest  o’  my  dream  I oanna  quite  re- 
member, but  one  cried  out  as  if  in  mortal 
fear,  an’  directly  a voice  whispered  to  me, 
softly, 

* Jamie  comes  this  night  frae  sea; 

Twice  his  life  is  saved  by  thee.’ 

Then  sae  sweet  music  arose,  I felt  sure  it  was 
the  fairies,  but  it  must  ha’  been  only  Robin’s 
flute.” 

Margery  had  crept  close  to  the  fair  young 
girl  as  she  recited  her  simple  story.  The 
two  sat  down  upon  the  bench,  and  Marian 
leaned  her  head  upon  Margery’s  shoulder. 

“ Wud  ye  be  plazed  to  resave  me  ividence 
now,  Judge  Grigory!”  demanded  Micky, 
doffing  his  straw  hat  to  the  old  fisherman 
with  mock  dignity,  and  the  comical  leer 
that  seldom  left  his  face  for  a moment  even 
in  the  most  serious  circumstances. 

“ Gie  us  your  story,  Micky,”  replied  Greg- 
ory. “ Ytfve  nae  dream  to  tell,  I fancy.” 

“An  it  plaze  yer  riverence — I mane  yer 
lordship — I’m  the  kaper  iv  the  b’acon,  an’  I 
tind  the  light,  yer  worship ; that’s  me  occu- 
pation, yer  honor.” 

“ Maccabees,  mon,”  interrupted  the  fisher- 
man, “dinna  we  a’  know  that!  Ne’er  oa’ 
me  judge  nor  lordship.  Fm  plain  Gregory, 
the  fisherman,  an’  ye  be  simple  Micky  Ma- 
guire, the  light-keeper,  or  Fm  nae  judge.” 

“Judge  or  no  judge,”  replied  Micky,  “ ye’re 
more  scared  wid  all  this  than  iver  was  Micky 
Maguire  in  his  life,  not  ’ceptin’  the  time 
whin  he  was  a small  bit  iv  a b’y  scuddin’ 
from  the  will-o’-the-wisp  flickerin’  eerie  over 
the  marshes  iv  his  dear  native  grane  ould 
Ireland — God  bliss  her  ivery  time.  Fll  till 
yez  how  it  was.  I’d  jist  agrade  wid  mesilf 
that  I’d  come  down  an’  have  a cup  iv  yer 
ixcellent  tay,  Misthress  Rachel,  for  the  light 
was  burnin’  beautiful,  an’  I thought  how 
while  I’d  be  gone  its  bright,  slapeless  eye 
wud  niver  c’ase  to  kape  watch  iv  this  rude 
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coast,  beckonin'  through  the  dark  to  poor 
sailors  tossin’  on  the  bay,  whin  thra  blus- 
therin7  great  fillows  grippit  me  all  at  wanst, 
gaggit  me,  tied  me  up,  an7  threw  me  down 
all  in  a twinkle — bad  cess  till  the  murtherin7 
spalpeens.  More  nor  that : thin  they  climb- 
ed the  tower  an7  took  out  the  b7acon — the 
which  was  the  grandest  o7  larceny — an7  nixt 
it  was  fiashin7  on  the  summit  o7  Satan’s 
Cliff.  Thin  I knew  the  wreckers  were  out, 
intint  on  their  fareful  work,  an7  I thried  to 
scrame  for  hilp.77 

“We  were  seekin7  ye  then,  Micky,77  said 
Rachel. 

So  absorbed  were  all  in  the  light-keeper’s 
recital  that  no  one  noticed  a figure  just 
emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees  that 
bordered  the  path  leading  from  the  village. 
It  was  that  of  Jamie  Bruce.  No  sooner  was 
the  Columbia  safely  moored  than  he  had 
hastened  to  meet  his  mother.*  Their  cottage 
yras  deserted,  but  Jamie  knew  well  where 
he  would  probably  find  her,  and  lost  no  time 
in  seeking  the  fisherman’s  hut. 

“There  they’re  a7  gathered  aneath  old 
Gregory’s  stoop,  an7  dinna  see  me,77  he  whis- 
pered, as  he  lingered  a moment  regarding 
the  group.  “ I’ll  gie  ’em  a wee  surprise.” 

So  saying,  he  crept  cautiously  around  to 
the  rear  of  the  building,  concealed  by  the 
frequent  clumps  of  shrubbery,  till  he  reach- 
ed the  tower. 

Margery,  startled  by  the  light -keeper’s 
story,  forgot  the  fair  head  resting  on  her 
shoulder,  and  started  eagerly  to  her  feet. 

Marian  trembled ; into  her  large  blue  eyes 
stole  again  that  distant  dreamy  look.  Re- 
gardless of  any  voice  or  presence  around  her, 
she  seemed  to  listen  for  a voice  that  others 
could  not  hear,  and  to  watch  for  the  approach 
of  a dear  form  that  others  might  not  see,  as 
if  her  finer  senses  recognized  his  coming. 
Her  white  face  seemed  to  grow  yet  paler  in 
the  moonlight,  and,  like  one  wearied  with 
long  watching,  Marian  reclined  upon  the 
bench  and  slept  again. 

Micky  continued:  “But  all  the  scramin7 
power  I possist  couldn’t  fright  away  a field- 
mouse  intindin7  to  build  his  nist  in  me  pock- 
et. Nixt,  yez  all  came  throopin7  up  for  to 
find  Micky,  an7  ’twas  by  saints’  marcy  ye 
didn’t  thread  upon  me  where  I lay  spache- 
less.  Nixt,  like  a wanderin’  sthar,  the  light 
moved  toward  me  again,  an7  its  ruddy  rays 
shone  bright  on  the  swate  pale  face  o’ 
Marian  Grigory.” 

“Nay,  not  our  Manie,  keeper,”  cried  Ra- 
chel. 

If  Micky  had  not  concluded  his  story,  it 
was  destined  to  remain  unfinished.  This  is 
no  loss  to  you,  reader,  who  know  just  what 
it  would  have  been,  just  as  you  have  known 
every  thing  in  advance  throughout  this  sim- 
ple tale.  I may  not  wholly  disarm  my  gen- 
tle friends,  the  critics,  by  claiming  your  grat- 
itude, because  I have  not  attempted  a deeply 


mysterious  plot,  intricate  situations,  and 
astounding  developments. 

A long  sea-voyage  had  not  dampened  the 
roguish  spirit  of  Jamie  Bruce.  Ere  the 
light-keeper  could  reply  to  Rachel’s  ques- 
tion, a voice,  clear  yet  disguised,  and  puz- 
zling the  hearer  to  determine  from  which 
direction  it  came,  called  out, 

“ Micky  Maguire !” 

“ What’s  that  ?”  said  Micky,  startled. 

“ Here  he  is,”  shouted  Robin,  responding 
to  the  voice. 

“ Whisht,  ye  light-weight,”  cried  Micky. 

“Micky  Maguire !”  repeated  the  voice. 

The  light-keeper  was  mightily  nonplused. 
He  stared  up  to  the  sky,  put  his  ear  to  the 
ground,  shaded  his  eyes,  and  peered  about. 

“ Which  an7  whereaway  an7  who  are  yez, 
onyhow  f ” he  cried. 

“ Who  think  ye,  Margery,  seeks  the  keep- 
er sae  strangely  f7  questioned  Rachel. 

“ I canna  tell ; I’m  a7  a- tremble,”  Margery 
replied. 

“ Micky  Maguire !”  called  he  voice,  loud- 
er than  before. 

A new  and  brilliant  theory  suddenly  dawn- 
ed on  the  light-keeper’s  mental  vision,  and 
he  capered  about  in  high  glee. 

“ Oh,  Katy,  me  dear — shure  she’s  over,  an7 
Fm  elicted !” 

“Hoot,  mon,”  said  the  old  Scotchman, 
whose  sense  of  hearing  was  not  overacute ; 
“ ’tis  but  the  echo  ye  waked  i’  the  tower.” 

“ That’s  half  an  hour  since,”  cried  Micky, 
disdainfully.  “ Do  an  icho  hould  his  brith 
half  an  hour,  an7  thin  call  ye  by  name  T Till 
me  that,  ould  Grigory.” 

At  this  moment  Jamie,  impatient  to  draw 
the  more  especial  attention  of  the  group  at 
the  hut  to  the  tower,  screened  the  light  from 
their  view. 

“ What’s  gane  wi7  the  light  again,  keeper  Vr 
asked  Margery,  observing  the  absence  of  the 
beacon. 

But  ere  the  question  was  finished  Jamie 
had  withdrawn  the  screen.  Micky  looked 
up  to  the  tower. 

“ It  burns  bright  as  iver  it  did,”  he  de- 
clared; but  the  instant  he  turned  around 
the  light  disappeared. 

“Nay,  the  light’s  gane  frae  the  tower, 
Micky,”  said  the  fisherman. 

“Ould  Grigory,  look  hither!”  cried  the 
light-keeper,  indignantly.  “First  ye  hould 
that  me  ears  are  desaved  by  an  icho,  an7  nixt 
that  I can’t  thrust  me  eyes  to  persave  the 
b’acon.”  The  light  re-appeared  as  Micky 
turned  toward  it.  “Now  if  that’s  not  the 
b’acon  light  glintin’  clare  an7  bright,  what  is 
it  I”  As  he  turned  to  appeal  to  Rachel,  the 
light  disappeared. 

“ Misthress  Rachel,  ye’re  iver  discrate  an’ 
sinsible ; will  ye,  too,  consint  that  I be  blind 
an’  sthupid  ?” 

“ Truly,  there  be  nae  light  there,  Micky,” 
said  Rachel,  who  had  scarcely  finished  her 
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reply  when  the  light  re-appeared.  The  light-  I 
keeper  was  amazed. 

“ Shnre  ye’re  a’  gone  daft  together,”  he 
cried.  “ Robin,  lad,  be  the  b’acon  yon  a 
b’acon  or  a’  moonshine  f” 

“ The  light’s  aglow  noo,  Micky,”  replied 
the  imbecile. 

“ It’s  quare  how  well  the  fool  an’  I agree,” 
mattered  Micky,  aside.  “ Now  whose  eyes 
be  failin’  thim,  I wondher  f ” Looking  around 
for  an  answer,  the  light  disappeared.  “ The 
b’acon  glames  stiddy  an’  thrue  as  a howly 
taper”  (turning).  “ But  where  is  it  f Rob, 
ye  fool,  why  did  ye  jist  say  the  light  was 
homin’,  whin  it’s  clane  gone  intirely  f” 

As  if  to  contradict  every  assertion  of  the 
light-keeper,  and  make  him  doubt  his  very 
eyes,  the  light  re-appeared. 

“ It’s  gleamin’,  Micky,”  said  Robin,  inno- 
cently. 

“ Micky  Maguire !”  cried  the  voice  again, 
followed  by  a vain  effort  to  smother  irre- 
pressible laughter.  The  Irishman  was  as- 
tounded and  thoroughly  mystified. 

“ Eyes  an’  ears,  sights  an’  sounds ! Shore 
the  bogles  be  at  their  canthrips  the  night. 
Hillo  i Who  calls  ? An’  did  ye  know  me  in 
the  ould  counthry  1 Whither  yez  be  Katy 
or  the  icho,  ye’ll  niver  kape  a sacret.  An 
ye’ll  not  tistify,  I’ll  sake  ye.” 

Starting  suddenly  forward,  the  luckless 
Micky  went  sprawling  headlong  over  a chair. 
While  the  attention  of  all  was  directed  to 
the  light -keeper’s  misfortunes,  Jamie  stole 
out  of  the  tower,  and  ran  across  to  the  op- 
posite cliff,  concealing  himself  among  the 
bushes.  Micky  arose  unhurt,  but  more  than 
eveT  bewildered. 

“ Where  am  I f Somebody  wants  me,  an’ 
Fd  like  to  give  a riference.” 

“ We’ll  a’  go  wi’  ye,”  said  the  fisherman. 
“ The  echo  will  ne’er  harm  us.” 

The  light-keeper  and  Gregory,  followed  by 
Rachel  and  Robin,  climbed  the  cliffs  to  the 
tower. 

Marian  slept,  while  Margery  watched  her 
with  tearful  eyes. 

“ Poor  Marian !”  she  murmured,  softly.  “ I 
thought  to  see  her  greet  wi’  Jamie  this  night. 
She  rises,  but  wakes  not.  I’ll  follow  her !” 

Marian  took  the  path  up  the  cliff,  over 
which  in  slumber  her  feet  that  night  had 
twice  before  been  guided  in  safety,  closely 
followed  by  Margery,  who  dared  not  awaken 
her  suddenly.  Her  face  was  radiant  with 
that  mystical  light  for  which  our  language 
has  no  name. 

“ Oh,  Katy,  me  frolicsome  dear  !n 

sang  Micky,  as  they  neared  the  tower. 

“ I tell  ye,  mon,  ’tis  but  the  echo,”  persist- 
ed. the  old  Scotchman.  “ Ca’  to  it  an’  see.” 

**  An’  are  ye  not  Katy,  me  swate  pearl  an'  ruby  T 

“ Great  fool  an’  booby,”  was  the  answer 
ebouted  back  horn  the  cliff. 


“That  was  a furrin’  icho,”  cried  Micky, 
angrily,  “and  not  to  be  ricognized  in  this 
counthry.” 

Meanwhile  Marian  and  Margery  drew  near 
where  the  watchful  sailor  lay,  who  perceived 
their  approach. 

“Here  come  Manie  an’  my  dear  auld 
mither ; I’ll  play  the  rogue  nae  longer.” 

Jamie  stepped  from  the  shadows  into  the 
path. 

“ Good-e’en,  an’  bless  ye,  mither !” 

Margery  screamed  in  terror. 

“ Jamie ! Jamie ! is  it  thou,  or  the  ghost  o’ 
a puir  drooned  laddie  t” 

“ ’Tie  I,  mither,  an’  nae  ghost,”  cried  Jamie, 
tenderly  embracing  her.  “ So  Marian  walks 
in  sleep  the  same  as  e’er.  Hush ! she  wakens. 
Manie  dear !” 

Marian,  slowly  awaking,  took  his  hand  in 
hers,  with  no  fear  and  without  surprise,  say- 
ing, “ We  ha’  waited  for  ye,  Jamie.” 

“She’s  like  one  dreaming  still,  mither; 
we’ll  lead  her  hame.” 

Each  holding  one  of  Marian’s  hands,  they 
descended  to  the  hut. 

“ The  echo’s  flitted ; come  doon  a’,”  cried 
Gregory;  and  the  search  was  immediately 
abandoned. 

The  fisherman  being  in  advance,  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  presence  of  Jamie. 

“ Ah,  my  soncy  laddie !”  he  cried.  “ Aweel ! 
ye’re  welcome  hame  wi’  a’  your  mischief.” 

Micky  was  sadly  nonplused,  but  only  for 
a moment. 

“ Ah,  Katy  mavoumeen !”  he  exclaimed,  “ I 
fare  ye’ll  ne’er  come  over,  an’  Terry  O’Shane’s 
elicted.  Shure  I’ll  niver  again  thrust  an 
icho.  But  whooray  for  the  sailor  b’y  safe 
home  ! More  nor  that — now  Jamie  ’ll  take 
care  iv  the  slape- walker.” 

“ Come,  Robin,”  said  Marian. 

The  boy  stole  quickly  to  her  side.  With- 
out prelude  they  began,  and  ne’er  on  shore 
or  sea  did  voice  or  flute  wake  sweeter  echoes 
than  those  repeating  the  sleep-walker’s  song 
of 

WELCOME  HAME. 

Aik— “ Speed  away .” 

44  Welcome  hame ! welcome  hame  frae  the  treacherous 
sea! 

Our  hearts  were  sae  weary  wi*  waiting  for  thee. 

We  counted  the  days  syne  ye  sailed  doon  the  bay, 

An*  looked  for  ye  back  wi*  the  sweet  blooms  o*  May ; 

We  sighed  when  ye  came  not,  but  watched  till  ye 
came: 

Welcome  hame!  welcome  hame!  welcome  hame! 

44  In  her  hut  by  the  sea-shore  thy  mither  was  lone, 

When  the  wild  winds  replied  to  the  ocean’s  sad 
moan. 

We  thought  o’  ye,  tossed  on  the  billow  to-night. 

But  I dreamed  ye  would  steer  for  the  true  beacon 
light; 

We  prayed  for  ye,  Jamie,  an’  watched  till  ye  came: 

Welcome  hame!  welcome  hame!  welcome  hame!” 

Marian  leaned  her  head  on  Jamie’s  shoul- 
der. 
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THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

By  EDWIN  DE  LEON. 


L — ITS  AGRICULTURAL  A8PECT. 

HAYING  revisited  the  Southern  States 
during  the  past  summer,  with  a special 
view  to  a careful  inquiry  into  their  actual 
condition  and  prospective  prospects  in  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  point  of  view, 
the  writer  was  strongly  impressed  by  the 
great  changes  wrought  both  upon  place  and 
people,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  exam- 
ination of  th*e  problem  which  they  present. 
The  result  of  those  personal  investigations 
he  purposes  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  this 
magazine.  Southern  bora  and  bred  himself, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  the  performance  of 
his  labor  of  love  with  the  simple  statement 
that  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  is  set  forth  in  this  record. 

The  situation  of  the  South  immediately 
after  the  four  years’  struggle  was  very  ex- 
ceptional, and  great  changes  took  place  suc- 
cessively during  the  years  which  followed. 
When  the  war  ended,  the  belief  was  general- 
ly entertained  at  the  South  that  reunion,  ob- 
livion, and  amnesty  would  quickly  follow  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  It  was  thought  that 
the  whole  Southern  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  obnoxious  leaders,  would  be  at 
once  restored  to  their  former  status  after 
ratifying  the  changes  wrought  by  the  war, 
and  faithfully  accepting  the  situation.  The 
first  effect  of  this  belief,  equally  entertained 
at  the  North  and  South,  was  to  give  a new 
impulse  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  of  the  latter.  Northern  energy 
and  capital  immediately  poured  in  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity ; plantations 
were  purchased  or  worked  by  Northern 
money,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  former 
owners ; saw-mills  and  cotton  factories  ab- 
sorbed Northern  energy  and  capital;  and 
the  South,  even  under  her  political  disabili- 
ties, seemed  awakening  to  a new  birth  and 
unparalleled  prosperity.  But  the  almost 
universal  loss  and  failure  attendant  on  the 
well-meant  but  unskillful  essays  of  these 
new  allies  in  a field  and  a business  they  did 
not  understand,  under  the  disorganization 
of  the  only  available  labor,  drove  them  away, 
and  caused  a strong  ebb-tide  of  Northern 
sentiment  to  set  in  within  the  first  two 
years,  against  which  the  South  has  been 
slowly  making  headway.  For  the  past  six 
years  her  people  have  been  staggering  under 
burdens,  financial,  industrial,  and  political, 
which  have  retarded  her  progress,  impov- 
erished her  population,  crippled  her  re- 
sources, and  repelled  all  outside  aid.  Yet 
her  people  have  borne  their  burdens  brave- 
ly, manifesting  an  endurance,  patience,  and 
energy  not  hitherto  classed  among  their 
characteristics.  For  the  last  two  years  they 


have  been  slowly  but  surely  struggling  up 
to  a better  position,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
South  to-day  are  more  promising  than  they 
ever  have  been  since  she  essayed  her  most 
disastrous  experiment.  In  fact,  her  future 
now  promises  more  than  it  ever  did  in  what 
she  regarded  as  the  palmy  period  of  her  pros- 
perity. Under  the  altered  condition  of  her 
position  and  of  the  control  of  her  labor,  she 
has  been  compelled  to  learn  much  in  the  way 
of  diversifying  her  products,  and  of  vary- 
ing the  application  of  her  intellect  and  her 
labors.  The  result  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  a new  South — one  not  exclusively 
and  jealously  agricultural,  over  which  cot- 
ton is  king,  and  rice  and  sugar  sole  vice- 
gerents, but  another,  built  upon  a broader 
basis,  wherein  the  development  of  all  her 
natural  resources,  and  the  diversification  of 
employments  and  pursuits,  already  begin  to 
put  her  on  a level  with  those  communities 
which  are  not  the  slaves  of  one  idea.  Na- 
ture, climate,  soil,  and  habit  have  made  the 
Southern  people  more  an  agricultural  than 
a manufacturing  community ; but  they  have 
at  last  discovered  that  within  their  bounds 
is  ample  room  for  both,  and  are  profiting  at 
last  from  the  lesson  so  dearly  learned. 

The  effect  of  emancipation  on  Southern 
labor  is  a very  broad  theme,  and  a very  diffi- 
cult as  well  as  delicate  one  to  treat.  The 
changed  conditions  of  Southern  labor,  and 
altered  attitude  of  former  master  and  slave 
toward  each  other,  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  future  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  which  the  two 
races  must  still  continue  to  occupy  in  com- 
mon. Much  as  has  been  said  and  written 
on  this  vital  question,  it  is  yet  little  under- 
stood at  the  North  or  in  Europe : and  most 
erroneous  and  exaggerated  ideas,  equally 
unjust  to  white  and  black,  commonly  pre- 
vail. 

Beyond  the  knowledge  that  emancipation 
has  entirely  reversed  the  political  relation 
before  existing  between  white  and  black, 
and  created  direct  antagonism  where  there 
used  to  be  identity  of  feeling  and  interest, 
the  North  knows  as  little  as  Europe  of  the 
actual  feeling  and  attitude  of  the  two  races 
at  the  South  to-day.  The  common  belief 
that  this  antagonism  is  not  only  political, 
but  personal,  social,  and  industrial,  and  that 
in  consequence  things  are  in  a hopeless  mud- 
dle there,  is  an  error,  and  a most  mischievous 
one,  requiring  speedy  correction.  Facts  are 
and  ought  to  be  stronger*  than  theories,  and 
the  immense  increase  in  the  crops  of  that 
section  during  the  last  three  years,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  period,  furnishes  a 
complete  exposure  of  the  fallacy  to  which 
we  have  referred. 
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Never  in  her  most  boastful  days  did  the 
old  South,  under  her  cherished  system  of 
slave  labor,  produce  better  crops,  or  reap  a 
richer  remuneration  for  them,  than  the  new 
South  has  for  the  past  two  years,  with  the 
promise  of  a yet  more  abundant  yield  dur- 
ing the  present  one.  Yet  the  labor  of  the 
freedman  is  still  the  chief  dependence  of 
the  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  planter,  no  sub- 
stitute for  it  having  yet  been  found  on  any 
extensive  scale.  Other  and  newer  indus- 
tries are  also  developing  themselves  in  like 
proportion,  and  there  must  be  harmonious 
and  willing  workers  to  achieve  such  results. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  effect  of  emanci- 
pation on  the  liberated  slave  was  to  make 
him  too  proud  to  work — believing  freedom 
and  idleness  to  be  synonymous.  For  a while 
the  planters  had  a hard  fight,  and  the  ruin 
of  many  of  them  may  be  traced  to  this  cause, 
aided  by  the  unpropitious  seasons,  the  floods, 
and  tempests  which  followed  the  war.  But 
this  ebullition  in  the  mind  of  the  freedman 
soon  settled  down,  outside  of  the  cities, 
among  the  masses  who  could  not  make  a 
living  out  of  politics.  The  negro  soon  rec- 
ognized the  great  truth,  which  the  white 
man  had  learned  long  before,  viz.,  that  “ in 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread” 
was  still  the  great  law  of  human  life.  As 
an  old  planter  remarked  to  the  writer,  when 
asked  how  the  freedman  could  now  be  com- 
pelled to  do  his  task,  “ Hunger  is  a sharper 
spur  now  than  ever  the  overseer’s  lash  used 
to  be.  Now  they  can  not  shirk  work  and 
be  supported : they  must  work  or  starve,  for 
their  food  and  clothing  and  the  support  of 
their  families  are  dependent  on  their  own 
earnings.  Necessity  is  their  higher  law. 
Their  freedom,  with  all  its  compensations, 
has  brought  with  it  the  penalty  of  provid- 
ing for  themselves ; and  as  their  only  capital 
is  their  labor,  on  that  must  be  their  sole  de- 
pendence.” Thus  the  freedman  was  forced 
to  work ; and  how  well  he  has  worked,  aided 
by  the  new  reinforcements  of  native  white 
Southern  labor  which  the  war  has  devel- 
oped, the  late  Southern  crops  attest.  The 
native  white  man  does  not  object  to  work 
alongside  of  the  negro,  with  whose  pecul- 
iarities he  has  had  a life-long  familiarity. 
The  foreign  white  man  does  object,  and  even 
u the  heathen  Chinee,”  and  this  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  one  great  barrier  to  the  introduction 
of  a foreign  laboring  class  through  immigra- 
tion or  colonization  in  those  portions  of  the 
Southern  country  where  the  negro  does  the 
great  bulk  of  the  manual  labor.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  lowland  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar 
seems  destined  to  rest  in  the  hands  which 
nature  has  peculiarly  fitted  for  it,  at  least 
during  the  term  of  this  generation.  Sever- 
al schemes  of  immigration  and  colonization 
through  which  other  labor  could  be  procured 
have  been  tried  in  the  Southern  country 
since  the  war,  embracing  not  only  the  ordi- 


| nary  English,  Irish,  and  German  population, 
but  also  stretching  as  far  north  as  Sweden, 
as  far  east  as  China,  and  even  trying  Spain 
for  recruits.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  a 
few  other  States  have  tried  the  establishment 
of  bureaus  of  immigration,  and  appointed 
commissioners,  but  Virginia,  Texas,  and  re- 
cently Louisiana,  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
tried  with  fair  promise  of  ultimate  success, 
and  the  earlier  essays  referred  to  have  been 
abandoned.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  thus  far 
they  have  only  proved  sufficiently  successful 
to  encourage  further  efforts  in  the  same  di- 
rection, without  seriously  affecting  results 
or  at  all  disturbing  the  present  status  of  the 
negro  as  an  indispensable  element  of  South- 
ern progress. 

Complaints,  loud  and  frequent,  have  been 
heard  from  some  sections  of  the  Southern 
country  that  the  emancipated  slave  will  not 
work ; that  he  occupies,  without  cultivating, 
the  soil  on  which  he  has  squatted,  with  or 
without  authority ; and  that  fields  former- 
ly yielding  rich  harvests  are  relapsing  into 
brush-wood  and  jungle,  with  but  small  com 
patches  around  his  hut.  To  some  extent 
this  is  true — as,  for  example,  on  the  Ogee- 
chee,  near  Savannah,  on  the  sea  islands  of 
South  Carolina,  and  in  a few  other  equally 
unfortunate  localities.  The  favored  few  to 
whom  land  was  actually  given,  or  who  have 
been  permitted  forcibly  to  appropriate  or 
retain  it — as  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina, 
and  the  adjoining  islands — have  made  no 
use  of  it,  living  chiefly  by  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, and  they  have  succeeded  in  transferring 
much  of  the  rice  culture  from  South  Carolina 
to  Louisiana  through  their  neglect  of  the 
rich  lands  they  now  control  yet  will  not  util- 
ize. Here  and  in  isolated  semi-tropical  parts 
of  the  Southern  country,  where  the  negro  can 
eke  out  a precarious  subsistence  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  or  from  the  spontaneous  prod- 
ucts of  the  earth,  bands  of  them  have  re- 
lapsed into  semi-barbarism,  and  even  into 
the  worship  of  Voudou  and  the  adoption  of 
other  African  superstitions.  But  these  are 
exceptional  cases,  and  do  not  embrace  any 
large  proportion  of  the  old  slave  population 
or  their  offspring.  Equally  exceptional  are 
the  instances  in  which  the  freedman  has  be- 
come a landed  proprietor  on  any  consider- 
able scale,  or  has  contrived  to  accumulate 
either  wealth  or  property,  real  or  personal, 
from  either  hiring  his  old  master’s  plantation 
or  working  it  on  shares  with  him.  Hence, 
eight  years  after  his  emancipation,  the  trav- 
eler in  the  Southern  States  finds  the  negro, 
whether  working  for  wages  or  on  shares, 
occupying  industrially  the  same  position 
relatively  to  the  white  that  he  did  before 
the  war,  content  to  earn  his  living  merely, 
and  taking  no  heed  for  the  morrow,  accumu- 
lating nothing,  and  still  continuing  a tiller, 
not  a proprietor,  of  the  soil.  In  the  Gulf 
States,  whither  the  negro  population  stead- 
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ily  drifts  from  the  more  Northern  ones,  the 
same  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  are  in 
many  instances  worked  by  the  same  u hands” 
as  those  which  worked  them  before  the  war, 
the  chiof  difference  being  a great  diminution 
of  the  comforts  and  actual  profits  derived 
by  the  cultivators  from  such  labor,  and  a 
different  political  relation  between  employer 
and  employed.  Many  of  these  plantations 
have  changed  hands,  it  is  true,  but  they  have 
passed  into  white  hands  where  such  change 
has  been  made ; the  freedmen  have  not  be- 
come proprietors.  Deeply  indebted  as  most 
of  the  large  Southern  planters  were  to  their 
factors  before  the  war,  and  generally  antic- 
ipating the  profits  of  their  crops  by  loans 
from  them  to  produce  and  bring  them  to 
market,  the  planters  fell  with  their  factors, 
whose  credit,  crippled  and  crushed  by  the 
war,  would  permit  neither  future  advances 
nor  past  credits  to  continue.  The  great 
planters  and  slave-owners,  whose  names  had 
become  historical  in  the  South  and  the  Un- 
ion, collapsed,  and  their  plantations  fell  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  had  accumulated  cap- 
ital, were  worked  for  the  benefit  of  their 
creditors,  or  on  shares  with  the  freedmen. 

Several  plans  of  planting  on  shares  with 
the  freedman  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Southern  planters,  and  are  now  in  active 
operation — the  object  being  to  secure  his 
labor,  and  make  it  more  reliable  and  avail- 
able, by  interesting  him  in  its  results.  In 
some  instances  the  landed  proprietor  still 
pays  regular  wages,  but  the  system  of  plant- 
ing on  shares  is  more  common,  in  which  the 
laborer  gets,  in  lieu  of  wages,  a stipulated 
portion  of  the  profits  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  crop,  varying  from  one-half  to  one-third. 

There  is  a third  plan  also  resorted  to, 
whereby  the  proprietor  of  the  land  takes  no 
interest  in  the  crop  further  than  holding  a 
lien  over  it  for  the  payment  of  a stipulated 
sum,  at  which  he  leases  it  absolutely,  with 
mules,  implements,  etc.,  to  a body  of  labor- 
ers, represented  by  one  selected  as  the  head 
of  the  gang.  In  some  instances  different 
parts  of  the  same  plantation  are  thus  leased 
out  to  several  separate  gangs. 

The  great  cultures  of  the  extreme  South- 
ern States  to  which  these  observations  ap- 
ply are  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice.  The  sugar 
and  rice  cultures  are  conducted  upon  much 
the  same  principle.  The  cotton  culture 
is  pursued  under  all  these  various  plans, 
with  infinite  modifications  in  different  local- 
ities. Since  the  war  native  white  labor  is 
more  general  in  the  cotton  culture,  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  cotton  States,  where 
there  are  few  negroes.  The  small  proprie- 
tors have  taken  their  coats  off,  and,  with 
their  children,  taken  hold  of  the  plow  and 
hoe  most  manfully,  while  their  wives  and 
daughters  find  employment  in  the  cotton 
factories  rapidly  springing  up  in  that  sec- 
tion. If  manual  labor  ever  was  considered 


“ servile”  for  white  people  at  the  South  (as 
has  been  generally  believed),  it  certainly  has 
ceased  to  be  so  regarded  now,  for  the  South- 
ern population  has  become  a very  industri- 
ous and  thrifty  community. 

As  before  the  war,  the  great  centre  of  the 
sugar  culture  is  in  Louisiana,  Florida  pro- 
ducing but  one-seventh  of  the  quantity, 
though  well  adapted  to  the  culture.  From 
practical  sugar  planters  in  Louisiana  the 
following  results  of  their  experience,  and 
statement  of  the  present  system  of  labor, 
have  been  collated  and  condensed.  The 
views  and  opinions  given  constitute  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  individual  statements  made 
in  response  to  queries.  Some  of  these  plant- 
ers have  employed  not  only  the  negro,  but 
with  him  also  the  Chinese,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish  Galicians,  specially  introduced  by 
private  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
other  labor  than  that  of  the  negro,  which 
proves  inadequate  and  unequal  to  the  de- 
mand. A few  facts  relative  to  the  demand 
and  supply,  and  to  the  decrease  of  laborers, 
will  show  this  inadequacy. 

The  number  of  working  field  “ hands”  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  before  the  war  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  125,000  to 
150,000,  of  whom  about  four-fifths  were  black, 
and  one-fifth  white.  Since  the  war  there  has 
been  a sensible  decrease  of  both  white  and 
black  population  (native),  from  emigration 
and  other  causes.  Out  of  20,000,000  acres  of 
cultivable  land  not  more  than  one-tenth  is 
under  cultivation.  A large  number  of  plan- 
tations formerly  cultivated  have  ceased  to 
be  so,  except  in  patches  on  which  squatters 
have  settled ; many  more  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  New  Orleans  banks  and  mer- 
chants, holding  mortgages  on  them.  Imme- 
diately after  the  war  about  20,000  colored 
field  “ hands”  were  imported  into  the  State, 
from  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States, 
and  have  helped  by  their  votes  to  control 
legislation,  while  they  have  not  restored 
agricultural  prosperity.  The  returns  show 
that  Louisiana  has  nearly  14,000  more  black 
population  in  1870  than  she  had  in  1860; 
and  yet,  although  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  rice  crop,  she  does  not  make  two- 
thirds  as  much  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  and 
>ther  produce  as  she  made  in  1860.  It  is 
also  stated  that  cattle  and  all  domestic  ani- 
mals have  decreased  more  than  one-third 
during  the  same  period. 

After  various  experiments  the  following 
is  the  system  usually  adopted  on  the  sugar 
plantations:  The  planter  gives  the  negro 
laborer  his  house  rent,  fuel,  garden  spot, 
with  privilege  of  raising  pigs  and  poultry — 
all  free.  He  also  gives  him  in  money  one 
dollar  per  diem,  payable  monthly.  The 
freedman  stipulates  to  work  ten  hours  per 
day,  but  seldom  gives  a fair  day’s  work. 
In  fact,  the  planters  complain  that  he  shirks 
his  work  as  much  as  he  can,  although  he  fully 
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understands  what  he  ought  to  do.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  watch  him,  which  in- 
volves additional  expense  to  the  planter. 
These  laborers  have  little  thrift.  Many 
who  have  worked  on  the  same  place  and  oc- 
cupied the  same  cabin  for  the  last  seven 
yeare  have  saved  nothing.  They  spend  in 
dissipation  most  of  what  they  make,  living 
squalidly,  and  denying  themselves  common 
comforts  at  home.  They  do  not  usually  raise 
their  own  food,  which  they  easily  can  do 
from  the  rich  soil  around  their  cabins  given 
them  for  the  purpose.  They  do  not  even  pro- 
vide themselves  with  warm  winter  clothiug; 
u would  rather  crouch  over  the  fire  a cold  day 
than  clothe  themselves  warmly  and  work.” 
Since  emancipation  the  women  work  little,  if 
at  all.  They  seldom  go  into  the  fields,  pre- 
ferring lighter  work,  when  they  do  any,  but, 
as  a rule,  are  chiefly  consumers  and  drones. 
They  are  not  even  good  housekeepers,  and 
take  little  care  of  their  children,  who  are 
not  instructed  nor  taught  habits  of  indus- 
try. The  younger  generation  is  by  no  means 
as  industrious  or  honest  as  the  elder,  whose 
habits  were  formed  before  the  war.  The 
freedmen  on  the  plantations  are  generally 
quiet,  orderly,  and  respectful,  and  will  trust 
their  white  employers  in  all  matters  not  po- 
litical. There  the  antagonism  is  direct  and 
ineradicable. 

But  few  sugar  planters  work  on  shares 
with  the  negroes.  Every  evening  a ticket 
for  his  day’s  or  half-day’s  work  is  given  the 
negro,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  month, 
on  handing  in  his  tickets,  he  receives  the 
amount  they  call  for.  Some  planters  have 
supply  shops  for  their  u hands,”  others  have 
not.  As  a rule,  whatever  the  freedman  earns 
he  spends.  He  lays  up  nothing  for  his  fam- 
ily, for  illness,  or  old  age.  One  of  the  plant- 
ers writes : M Two  years  ago  I brought  Chi- 
nese from  California.  They  work  about  os 
well  as  the  negroes,  but,  in  my  opinion,  no 
better.  They  seem  to  be  just  about  as  thrift- 
less, and  eat  all  they  make.  They  are  quiet 
and  orderly  enough,  after  culling  and  expel- 
ling the  idlers  and  gamblers  among  them, 
who  debauch  the  others.  Last  January  I in- 
troduced some  8panish  Galicians,  expressly 
imported  by  one  of  our  citizens.  They  are 
decidedly  the  best  laborers  I have  ever  had 
— sober,  hard-working,  thrifty,  and  reliable. 
Men,  women,  and  children  all  work  equally 
welL  They  are  educated,  and  can  read  and 
write.  This  first  batoh  consisted  of  about 
ninety.  Arrangements  are  making  to  get 
more,  and  I consider  them  a valuable  acqui- 
sition, in  every  respect  superior  to  the  Chi- 
nese.” 

The  enterprising  citizen  of  New  Orleans 
who  introduced  these  laborers,  Mr.  Charles 
Nathan,  a well-known  resident  of  that  city, 
commenced  his  operations  in  September, 
1871,  going  first  to  Portugal.  Returning 
thence  in  January,  1872,  he  brought  out  his 
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first  batch  of  laborers,  with  the  promise 
that  many  more  should  follow  each  month. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  active  opposition  of 
the  Portuguese  government,  which  did  not 
relish  his  plan  of  depletion  of  its  best  blood, 
Mr.  Nathan  succeeded  in  securing  but  about 
two  hundred  laborers  in  all  from  this  quar- 
ter, among  them  several  families.  In  July, 
1872,  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  but  finding  the 
opposition  of  the  government  and  of  the 
priests  very  strong,  he  abandoned  Portugal, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  north  of 
Spain  (Galicia).  At  Corunna  it  was  less 
difficult  to  obtain  transport  by  Liverpool 
steamers  for  his  laborers,  and  he  accordingly 
brought  out  one  hundred  Galicians,  includ- 
ing some  families.  Both  Portuguese  and 
Galicians  have  given  so  much  satisfaction 
to  the  planters  who  have' employed  them 
that  Mr.  Nathan  has  received  orders  for 
more  of  them,  which  he  hopes  to  succeed 
in  filling  this  autumn  in  time  for  the  grind- 
ing season.  His  charge  is  sixty  dollars  per 
adult  for  passage-money  and  commissions, 
which  the  planter  pays  on  arrival  of  the  la- 
borer, and  deducts  from  his  wages  at  the 
rate  of  five  dollars  per  month.  The  con- 
tract is  for  twelve  months,  laborers  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  currency 
each  month,  and  to  be  housed  and  fed,  with 
stipulated  rations  on  a liberal  scale  set  forth 
in  the  contract.  The  original  contracts  with 
the  Portuguese  were  for  three  years,  which 
was  found  to  be  too  long  a term  to  give  sat- 
isfaction. The  contract  for  twelve  months 
is  faithfully  kept,  and  the  laborers  have  al- 
ready remitted  to  their  families  consider- 
able sums  out  of  their  savings,  which  will 
encourage  more  to  come.  He  says : “ I ex- 
pect to  get  out  in  the  fall  of  1873  some  two 
hundred  Galicians,  with  families,  for  whom 
orders  have  already  gone  forward,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  I expect  additional  or- 
ders.” Of  all  the  experiments  yet  tried  for 
the  introduction  of  foreign  labor  this  seems 
one  of  the  most  promising,  and  its  progress 
must  be  watched  with  much  interest  by 
those  who  are  most  deeply  concerned.  It 
would  be  a strange  illustration  of  the  re- 
venges wrought  by  the  whirligig  of  time 
if  the  Spanish  race  should  a second  time 
take  root  in  the  soil  of  Louisiana,  where 
once  they  were  masters,  and  from  which 
they  were  violently  expelled  by  another  and 
hostile  race,  yet  a race  kindred  to  their 
own,  and  still  sympathetic. 

The  sugar  culture  of  Louisiana  has  suf- 
fered most  severely  by  the  war,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  the  planters  declare  it  has 
not  paid,  although  more  hopeful  for  the 
present  year.  Several  causos  of  a general 
character  have  conspired  to  produce  this 
result.  The  world’s  production  of  sugar  is 
estimated  at  about  3,000,000  tons.  Cuba, 
Brazil,  and  the  Indies  made  very  large  crops 
last  year,  and  there  was  an  increased  pro- 
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Auction  of  beet-root  sugar  of  250,000  tons. 
This  glut  so  depressed  the  market  that 
ruinous  losses  resulted,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  prices  went  down  below  pay- 
ing point  either  to  producer  or  dealer  in  the 
article.  The  consumption  in  the  United 
States  of  the  cane  sugars  during  the  year 
ending  January  1,  1873,  was  637,373  tons, 
which  is  about  the  average,  or  slightly  over 
it,  for  the  past  three  years. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  rela- 
tive production  in  this  country  since  1859, 
and  its  value : 


Year. 

Hhda. 

Pound*. 

Price  per 
Hh<T 

Total  Value. 

1800... 

1860... 

1861... 

1866... 

1868... 

1870.. . 

1871.. . 

1878.. . 

881,840 
288,763 
469,410 
18,079 
84,866 
144,881 
188, 46t 
108,589 

266,115,760 

863,066,000 

528,321,600 

19,886,900 

95,061,226 

168,878,692 

146,906,125 

126,316,493 

$82.00 

64.25 

64.02 

157.60 

137.80 

102.20 

97.16 

91.68 

$18,490,880 

14,697,380 

24,817,328 

2,847,449 

11,610,477 

14,806,838 

12,481,271 

9,949,939 

The  prevalent  opinion  in  Louisiana  among 
the  planters  and  sugar  dealers  is,  that  there 
is  every  probability  of  a considerable  in- 
crease in  quantity  and  improvement  in 
prices.  The  condition  of  the  crop  early  in 
September  was  better  than  the  average,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  the  crop  would  yield 
from  125,000  to  130,000  hogsheads.  The  chief 
apprehension  felt  is  in  relation  to  the  Euro- 
pean beet-root  crop,  which  threatens  to  be 
exceptionally  large,  even  in  excess  of  the 
last,  viz.,  one  million  and  a half  tons. 

Owing  to  causes  already  stated,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  reduction  of  the  Carolina 
rice  culture,  many  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
planters  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  former  product,  which 
they  find  costs  less  and  pays  better.  The 
swampy,  alluvial  soil  of  her  lower  delta,  and 
her  semi-tropical  climate,  make  this  State 
better  suited  to  the  rice  culture  than  even 
South  Carolina,  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
now  useless  lands  can  be  appropriated  to 
this  cereal.  The  planting  this  season  was 
the  largest  since  the  war,  and  the  calcula- 
tion has  been  made  that  the  yield  will  ex- 
ceed any  previous  one  by  forty  per  cent. — 
that  is,  125,000  barrels  of  clean  rice.  Before 
the  war  rice  was  only  cultivated  in  the  par- 
ish of  Plaquemines ; now  many  of  the  large 
sugar  plantations  in  several  parishes  are 
devoted  to  rice  culture.  Last  year’s  crop, 
which  suffered  from  the  low  water  on  the 
rivers  and  bayous,  which  was  exceptional, 
amounted  to  52,206  barrels  of  clean  rice,  each 
barrel  containing  230  pounds,  compared  with 
30,000  barrels  the  year  before,  and  49,000  in 
1870.  So  that  the  anticipation  this  year  is 
that  the  rice  crop  will  be  fully  double  the 
maximum  of  preceding  years.  The  average 
yield  of  rice  to  the  acre  in  Louisiana  is  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  barrels  of  rough,  although 
as  many  as  nineteen  have  been  gathered, 


which  would  turn  out  from  seven  to  eight 
and  a half  barrels  of  clean  merchantable 
rice. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
rice  culture  there  are  now  in  Louisiana 
eleven  steam-power  rice  mills,  and  a very 
large  one,  almost  finished,  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  Ten  of  these  are  in  active  opera- 
tion. It  would  seem  that  the  Chinese  should 
prove  more  available  for  this  kind  of  cul- 
ture— to  which  they  are  accustomed  at 
home — than  for  that  of  sugar.  In  order  to 
show  the  great  falling  off  in  the  rice  crop 
not  only  of  South  Carolina  (where  it  has 
been  given  up  mostly  to  the  negroes),  but 
of  the  whole  Southern  country  as  well,  the 
following  tabular  statement  is  given,  the 
figures  of  which  approximate  the  truth : 


Bice  Crop  In 

I860. 

I860. 

1870. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi  ... 
North  Carolina 

Louisiana 

Total  in  U.& 

Pound*. 

169,930,613 

38,950,691 

8,318,268 

2,719,856 

5,466,868 

4,425,349 

Pound*. 

119,100,524 

52,607,662 

493,466 

809,082 

7,693,976 

6,381,267 

Pound*. 

32,804,826 

22,277,380 

222,946 

374,627 

2,069,081 

15,864,018 

213,604,629 

186,886,966 

73,092^370 

These  are  the  chief  rice-growing  States, 
although  it  is  also  grown  in  smaller  quan- 
tities in  most  of  the  Southern  States.  But 
this  comparative  estimate  shows  the  situa- 
tion. 

It  is  a sad  record,  the  total  crop  two 
years  since  (and  it  is  not  much  better  now) 
having  fallen  off  from  213,000,000  of  pounds 
to  73,000,000,  and  the  South  Carolina  yield 
from  160,000,000  pounds  sinking  down  to 
32,000,000.  Louisiana  has  quadrupled  her 
yield  up  to  1870,  and  promises  to  double  it 
again  this  year. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  culture,  so  great 
and  so  remunerative  formerly,  was  the  very 
restricted  area  of  the  field  of  its  production, 
limited  to  four  small  districts  in  South  Car- 
olina, near  the  city  of  Georgetown,  and  to 
four  counties  in  Georgia,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Savannah.  As  already  stated,  this  source 
of  supply  is  now  almost  cut  off,  and  while 
admitting  this  fact,  Mr.  Walker,  the  statisti- 
cian of  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  referring  to 
the  failure  of  this  crop  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
(and  he  might  have  added  on  the  Savannah 
River  and  Ogeechee),  says:  “It  is  mainly 
carried  on  by  negroes,  on  their  own  account, 
as  a business  in  which  they  had  a lifetime 
training,  and  its  destruction  would  be  a 
serious  calamity  to  a needy  but  industrious 
class  of  our  population ; and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  home  demand  for  rice  should 
not  be  met  without  importation.  It  must 
be  deemed  an  absurdity,  if  not  a disgrace, 
for  a country  like  ours  to  assume  the  neces- 
sity of  importing  cereals  or  breadstuffs  in 
any  form.” 

The  reason  why  is  given  by  the  same  offi- 
cial authority  elsewhere  in  the  Agricultural 
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Commissioner’s  report.  We  give  his  words : 
“ The  rice  planters  were  driven  from  the 
Carolina  and  Georgia  shores  during  the  war, 
labor  was  in  a disorganized  and  chaotic  state, 
production  had  almost  ceased,  and  at  its 
close  dams,  flood-gates,  canals,  mills,  houses, 
were  either  dilapidated  or  destroyed,  and 
the  power  to  compel  the  laborers  to  go  into 
the  rice  swamps  utterly  broken.  The  labor- 
ers had  scattered,  gone  into  other  business, 
and  those  obtainable  would  only  work  for 
themselves  on  a share  contract.  Many  of  the 
proprietors  were  dead,  and  more  absentees ; 
and  inexperienced  men  from  the  North  or 
elsewhere  assumed  their  places.  The  rice 
fields  had  grown  up  in  weeds  or  tangled 
shrubbery,  the  labor  of  separation  was  dis- 
couraging, and  the  work  of  cultivation 
greatly  increased,  giving  unexpected  gravi- 
ty to  the  accidents  and  contingencies  of  the 
season.” 

This  painful  picture,  which  every  late  vis- 
itor to  that  section  will  concur  in  pronoun- 
cing by  no  means  overcolored,  and  in  which 
but  the  half  is  told,  applies  as  well  to  the  fa- 
mous sea  island  cotton  plantations  in  that 
vicinity  as  to  the  rice  fields.  Both  have  been 
pretty  much  given  up  or  taken  forcible  pos- 
session of  by  the  former  laborers,  by  what 
right  or  title,  save  that  of  possession,  no  one 
knows  or  seems  much  to  care.  The  figures 
given  above  show  the  result  in  the  rice  cul- 
ture, to  which  must  be  added  the  startling 
fact,  which  is  alluded  to  by  the  government 
official,  that  whereas  until  1861  our  exports 
of  rice  were  very  large,  and  no  small  element 
of  national  wealth,  for  the  last  twelve  years 
we  have  been  compelled  to  import  foreign  rice 
to  feed  our  own  people,  to  the  value  of  about 
one  million  and  a half  dollars  per  annum. 
Add  to  this  the  loss  of  the  foreign  exports 
up  to  the  former  period,  which  used  to  aver- 
age from  two  to  three  millions  of  dollars  in 
value  per  annum,  and  the  story  of  rice  cul- 
ture is  told. 

But  the  great  Southern  staple  still  is  cot- 
ton, and  its  culture  demands  the  greatest 
care,  as  well  as  au  addition  to  the  existing  la- 
bor, both  white  and  black.  The  immense  and 
unexpected  expansion  of  the  cotton  culture 
in  the  Southern  States,  under  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  which  have  har- 
ried and  harassed  the  planters  since  the  war, 
has  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  world. 
We  must  estimate  the  Southern  cotton  crop 
hereafter  at  over  4,000,000  bales.  The  won- 
der grows  in  the  mind  of  the  traveler  who 
passes  now  through  the  cotton  belt  of  the  ex- 
treme Southern  States,  or  who  even  skirts 
it ; for,  careless  and  slovenly  as  that  culture 
seemed  before  the  war  to  the  unaccustomed 
eye,  the  present  outward  aspect  of  those  cot- 
ton fields  is  more  ragged  and  repulsive  still, 
owing  to  the  general  air  of  neglect  and  di- 
lapidation which  marks  the  buildings  and 
fences  connected  with  the  cotton  fields,  and 


I the  apparently  careless  mode  of  cultivation ; 
for  although  cultivators  and  fertilizers  and 
modem  agricultural  implements  for  labor- 
saving  are  partially  introduced  in  more  fa- 
vored localities,  such  as  Georgia  and  the 
more  northern  cotton  regions,  where  the 
people  can  afford  it,  yet  the  great  area  of 
the  cotton  belt  has  been  so  visited  by  the 
war  and  the  troubles  attendant  on  recon- 
struction as  not  to  admit  of  these  improve- 
ments, and  to  a great  extent  the  old  sys- 
tem of  plantingf  not  cultivating , the  soil  still 
continues.  The  old  prejudice  (if  prejudice 
it  he)  that  the  plantation,  not  the  farm,  pays 
best,  still  holds  its  ground  in  the  Southern 
mind,  especially  where  the  labor  can  be  had 
to  work  those  plantations,  either  for  wages 
or  on  shares.  The  exceptions  are  to  be  found 
among  the  white  proprietors  of  small  por- 
tions of  land  who  themselves  work  their 
farms,  and  a large  class  of  these  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  other  Son  th- 
em States  have  gone  into  the  use  of  the  cul- 
tivators and  phosphates,  working  thorough- 
ly small  patches,  instead  of  planting  a great- 
er breadth  with  less  care  and  labor. 

To  a class  as  generally  impoverished  and 
pressed  for  money  as  the  cotton  planters,  the 
great  expeuse  of  these  cultivators  qr  ferti- 
lizers is  au  insuperable  drawback,  for  they 
are  cash  commodities.  Hence  the  South- 
ern planter,  ever  slow  to  adopt  novelties, 
has  not  materially  varied  his  old  slovenly 
system  of  cotton  planting  to  any  very  mark- 
ed extent  (except  in  a few  specially  fortu- 
nate localities),  and  only  the  accustomed  eye 
can  recognize  returning  prosperity  in  what 
presents  an  outward  aspect  of  dilapidation, 
neglect,  and  ruin.  Throughout  the  South- 
ern cotton  belt,  in  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  the  Gulf  States  generally,  tumble-down 
houses  and  out -buildings,  falling  fences, 
ghostly-looking  dead  pine-trees  stretching 
their  naked  arms  over  the  cultivated  fields, 
or  stumps  erecting  their  unsightly  shapes, 
meet  the  eyes  of  the  traveler  where  he  ex- 
pects to  see  fields  smiling  with  fertility.  Yet 
in  these  very  fields  the  practiced  eye  can  see 
the  plentiful  cotton  blooms  whitening  the 
surface;  and  although  the  plant  generally 
looks  small,  and  the  pod  also,  yet  the  abun- 
dance of  the  yield  compensates  for  all.  Many 
of  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
cotton  planters  express  the  opinion  that  the 
small  cotton  plant  with  abundant  bolls  makes 
a better  yield  than  the  more  pretentious  one, 
which  towers  aloft  to  the  height  of  many  feet 
in  the  Mississippi  and  other  river  bottoms. 
Some  very  unpromising-looking  fields,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  experts,  thus 
render  the  best  yields.  With  the  exception  of 
the  fortunate  few  whose  means  were  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  war  and  its  results,  or  who 
have  since  recuperated,  and  ore  able  to  con- 
trol and  work  their  own  plantations  as  for- 
merly, only  hiring  their  labor  instead  of  own- 
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ing  it,  the  system  of planting  on  share « has  been 
generally  adopted  by  the  cotton  planters  on 
the  larger  tracts  or  plantations,  bat  with  mod- 
ifications which  vary  almost  os  much  as  the 
separate  contracts,  dependent  on  what  the  la- 
borer can  bring  into  the  partnership,  and  his 
capacity.  It  may  be  generally  stated  that 
the  planter  contributes,  on  his  part,  the  land, 
mules,  horses,  farming  implements,  and  seed, 
the  negro  contributing  his  labor,  and  occa- 
sionally a mule  team,  the  latter  receiving  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  crop,  or  the  profits 
thereof  (os  agreed  upon),  after  all  working 
expenses  have  been  deducted,  including  in- 
terest on  any  funds  advanced  by  the  pro- 
prietor. The  share  the  laborer  receives  va- 
ries according  to  the  amount  of  labor  or  of 
capital  (in  the  way  of  teams,  etc.)  the  freed- 
man  can  put  in.  A Mississippi  planter,  who 
had  tried  this  system,  says : “ This  system 
has  been  found  to  work  better  thau  any 
other  plan,  when  the  owner  of  the  land 
works  the  place  himself.  If  he  leases  the 
land  to  the  negroes  themselves,  and  per- 
mits them  to  manage  it,  the  result  is  not 
generally  so  favorable.  I worked  a place 
myself  last  season,  dividing  the  ‘ hands’  into 
two  gangs,  each  under  the  control  of  a head- 
man (colored).  The  place  was  left  pretty 
much  under  their  management.  The  exper- 
iment proved  a failure.  They  not  only  fail- 
ed to  make  a good  crop,  but  stolo  a consid- 
erable part  of  the  cotton  that  was  made. 
As  a general  rule,  the  freedmen  are  like  chil- 
dren, and  need  direct iou.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  this,  for  I have  known  col- 
ored men  who  worked  their  own  little  places 
very  industriously,  and  kept  out  of  debt; 
but  these  are  the  exceptions.”  As  the  freed- 
men generally  spend  all  they  make  as  fast  as 
they  make  it,  and  the  planters  are  obliged 
to  advance  money  to  them  to  live  on,  many 
of  these  planters  keep  regular  accounts  with 
their  “ hands,”  and  charge  them  with  the 
supplies  furnished,  keeping  very  often  a 
store  of  supplies  on  hand  such  as  the  ne- 
groes need.  The  ineradicable  carelessness 
of  the  negro  leads  him  to  neglect  the  care 
of  stock  or  farming  utensils  on  the  planta- 
tion when  under  his  charge,  nor  will  he  at- 
tend to  necessary  repairs.  Hence  the  plant- 
ers who  have  tried  the  lease  system  have 
lost  by  it,  even  when  an  average  crop  was 
made,  from  the  depreciation  of  their  proper- 
ty, loss  of  stock,  etc. 

The  universal  verdict  of  the  planters  on 
this  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  one  of  them,  a gentleman  of  high  intelli- 
gence and  great  experience : “ Notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  new 
state  of  affairs,  the  colored  race  have  acted 
well  on  the  whole,  when  the  relations  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  employers  have 
not  been  interfered  with  by  outsiders  who 
have  speculated  on  their  prejudices,  their 
ignorance,  and  their  fears.  But  what  the 


South  now  needs  is  an  influx  of  intelligent, 
hard-working  white  men.  The  negro  will 
never  improve  the  land  he  is  on.  He  will 
draw  from  it,  but  never  add  to  its  fertility. 
He  cares  only  for  to-day,  and  lets  to-morrow 
take  care  of  itself.  He  may  gradually  im- 
prove by  association  with  the  white  race, 
but  in  every  place  where  he  is  left  to  him- 
self or  bos  the  control  of  affairs,  there  is 
neither  peace  nor  prosperity.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Mississippi  prove  this.”  The  results 
of  an  experience  now  extending  over  eight 
years  would  seem  to  confirm  the  correctness 
of  this  estimate  of  the  capacity  and  future 
prospects  of  the  great  mass  of  the  colored 
race  in  the  Southern  States. 

Intelligent  Southern  planters  all  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  more  to  their 
interest  to  cultivate  smaller  tracts  of  land 
more  thoroughly  under  different  conditions 
of  labor,  and  some  few  are  actually  trying 
it ; but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  statements 
already  made  how  impossible  it  will  be,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  to  make  such 
changes  general,  not  to  say  universal. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  present  year,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  1871-72  and  its  pre- 
decessors, shows  a wonderful  expansion,  and 
there  is  also  a corresponding  increase  in  its 
consumption  both  by  Northern  and  South- 
ern mills.  While  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate correctly  the  separate  yield  of  each 
State  (usually  computed  or  calculated  by 
the  receipts  at  and  exports  from  the  chief 
cities  of  the  South,  where  much  cotton  is 
handled  that  is  not  grown  in  their  State), 
yet  an  approximation  has  been  made  as  fol- 
lows, and  generally  accepted : 


Estimated  Crop  of 

1871-73. 

1871-71. 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Florida 

Louisiana* 

Texas 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Total 

Balea. 

882,467 

614,039 

14,068 

1,240,884 

843.460 

61,696 

874,476 

878,818 

433,588 

Balaa. 

288,012 

460,539 

19.359 

937,638 

196,966 

52,528 

271,241 

341,060 

276,098 

8,792,866 

2,853,851 

A new  value  has  been  given  to  a part  of 
the  product  of  the  cotton  plant  which  be- 
fore was  only  used  as  a fertilizer,  but  which 
within  the  last  five  years  has  become  an  ar- 
ticle of  export  as  well  as  of  domestic  man- 
ufacture. The  cotton  seed,  the  removal  of 
which  from  the  cotton  was  long  an  expensive 
and  puzzling  problem,  has  been  discovered 
to  be  as  valuable  as  almost  any  other  part 
of  that  wonderful  plant,  and  demaud  for  it 
abroad  is  now  greater  and  more  constant 
than  the  supply,  which  is  limited,  owing 
partly  to  the  indifference  and  partly  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  cotton  planters.  Several 


• Credited  with  much  more  than  her  production — 
taken  from  New  Orleans  shipments. 
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manufactories  of  cotton-seed  oil,  cake,  and 
meal  have  been  established  at  New  Orleans. 
An  elaborate  report  on  the  nutritive  and 
agricultural  value  of  which  products  has 
been  made  by  Professor  Joseph  Jones,  of  the 
Medical  University  of  Louisiana,  after  care- 
ful chemical  examination.  The  learned  doc- 
tor shows  the  great  use  and  value  of  these 
products  from  the  hitherto  almost  worthless 
cotton  seed,  and  states  the  fact  that  the  in- 
telligent European  farmers  regard  the  cake 
as  so  valuable  for  cattle  feed  that  it  readily 
commands  from  them  from  £6  to  £8  per 
ton,  equivalent  at  present  to  about  $40  in 
our  currency.  The  works  of  the  Louisiana 
Oil  Company  alone  consume  15,600  tons  of 
cotton  seed  annually,  yielding  3,605,600  gal- 
lons of  oil  of  a superior  quality,  and  6899 
tons  of  decorticated  cotton-seed  cakes,  used 
as  cattle  feed.  The  works  furnish  steady 
employment  to  more  than  one  hundred  men. 
There  are  several  other  similar  establish- 
ments in  Louisiana,  aud  one  in  the  city  of 
Mobile,  which  receive  more  orders  than  they 
can  fill. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  seed  as  an  efficient 
fertilizer  has  long  been  known  to  the  South- 
ern planters,  but  these  new  uses  to  which 
the  seed  has  been  put  greatly  enhance  its 
value.  On  submitting  to  strong  pressure 
the  oily  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant  a valuable 
and  agreeable-smelling  and  pleasant-tasting 
oil  is  obtained,  which  in  a purified  state  is 
now  employed  for  the  usual  purposes  in  com- 
merce, the  arts,  and  pharmacy  for  which 
other  kinds  of  oils  and  fats  are  employed. 
Large  exportations  of  this  oil  and  cake,  as 
well  as  of  the  cotton  seed,  are  now  annually 
made  to  France,  England,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  whence  comes  a constantly 
increasing  demand.  About  50,000  tons  of 
seed  are  annually  worked  up  in  the  five 
Louisiana  mills,  producing  more  than  a mill- 
ion and  a half  gallons  of  oil,  and  about 
19,000  tons  of  oil-cake  and  meal.  The  ex- 
ports of  this  oil  last  year  have  been  34,544 
barrels,  of  which  6459  barrels  went  to  Europe 
aud  28,085  to  Northern  ports.  Of  the  oil-cake 
the  exports  have  been  202,873  sacks,  of  which 
19,356  went  to  Northern  States  and  183,517 
to  Europe.  This  is  but  one  of  many  illus- 
trations which  go  to  prove  that  the  South- 
erner is  awaking  under  the  pinch  of  adversi- 
ty, and  learning  the  lesson  of  ntilizing  and 
developing  the  lavish  gifts  of  nature,  which 
he  has  hitherto  put  to  so  little  use.  The 
8onth  has  long  been  famous  for  her  corn- 
cake  ; her  cotton-cake  is  a more  recent  pro- 
duction, and  bids  fair  to  be  equally  popular 
and  profitable. 

The  production  of  fruit  in  the  Southern 
States  for  market  has  excited  much  atten- 
tion since  the  war,  and  wine-making  also, 
both  bidding  fair  to  assume  large  propor- 
tions in  the  future.  The  fruits  common  to 
our  Northern  States,  as  well  as  those  pecul- 


iar to  semi-tropical  climates,  grow  and  yield 
profusely  throughout  the  Southern  States, 
from  Virginia  to  Florida ; and  the  grape  has 
been  found  to  come  to  great  maturity  even 
as  far  down  as  Mississippi. 

Frnit  enterprises  on  a considerable  scale 
have  been  attempted  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and  the  apple,  pear, 
peach,  apricot,  and  plum  are  congenial  to 
those  soils.  One  experimenter  near  Mobile, 
Alabama,  who  shipped  his  peach  crop  to  St. 
Louis  this  season,  cleared  $3000  by  it,  with- 
out devoting  more  than  a very  small  portion 
of  his  land  or  labor  to  that  special  culture. 
Distilling  is  also  being  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  this  business?  a bushel  of  peaches 
yielding  about  three  gills  of  brandy.  In  Ala- 
bama, peach-trees,  134  to  the  acre,  average 
five  bushels  to  the  tree.  Scuppemong  grape- 
vines at  ten  years  old  average  ten  to  twenty 
bushels  of  grapes  each.  Wine  from  these 
grapes  brings  $4  per  gallon.  The  orange 
groves  of  Florida  are  well  known,  and  some 
enterprises  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits 
have  been  successfully  attempted — lemons, 
figs,  bananas,  and  guavas.  They  have  also 
tried  the  more  Northern  fruits  with  some 
success.  In  Alabama  from  500  to  600  bushels 
of  apples  per  acre  have  been  obtained,  and 
of  pears  300  bushels.  The  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  transportation  are  the  chief  draw- 
backs to  the  extension  of  this  culture,  which 
can  be  conducted  simultaneously  with  others 
by  the  Southern  planters. 

By  the  steamers  from  Norfolk,  Savannah, 
and  Charleston  the  Northern  markets  are 
now  supplied  with  early  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  every  year  increases  the  quantity 
and  value  of  these  home  exports. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  large  plan- 
tations under  cultivation,  aud  the  increase 
of  small  farms  in  the  cotton  States,  is  anoth- 
er notable  feature  of  the  new  situat  ion.  The 
latter  has  been  estimated  at  18,362  in  North 
Carolina,  18,718  in  South  Carolina,  7593  in 
Georgia,  3673  in  Florida,  12,254  in  Alabama, 
25,183  in  Mississippi,  11,153  in  Louisiana, 
18,334  in  Texas,  10,420  in  Arkansas.  This  is 
no  evidence  of  prosperity,  but  the  reverse, 
the  reduction  of  size* in  the  farms  averaging 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds,  and  a large 
number  of  them  (so  called)  being  merely 
small  patches  under  cultivation  by  squat- 
ters, chiefly  colored,  yielding  small  returns, 
while  great  bodies  of  formerly  cultivated 
lands  are  left  to  go  to  waste  for  want  of 
capital  and  labor  to  cultivate  or  work  them. 
In  some  of  the  more  unfortunate  States, 
such  as  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  the  decrease  of  the  area  of  culti- 
vation aud  production  is  startling,  and  the 
figures  would  seem  incredible  if  stated. 
Hence  the  cry  for  immigration  and  labor 
which  comes  up  from  those  quarters.  But 
recently  a Michigan  lumber  company  bought 
250,000  acres  of  Alabama  wild  land,  heavily 
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timbered  with  the  best  pine,  for  ten  cents 
per  acre,  for  which  they  now  would  not  take 
a quarter  of  a million  of  dollars.  Land  is  a 
drug  in  the  Southern  States  now,  owing  to 
the  causes  stated ; and  even  improved  land 
can  be  had  at  ridiculously  low  figures  in  all 
the  States  south  of  Virginia,  some  parts  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama  excepted. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of 
Southern  culture,  which  strikes  the  stranger 
most  forcibly  on  visiting  a region  hitherto 
so  purely  agricultural,  is  the  fewness  and 
small  size  of  the  farms,  as  contradistinguish- 
ed from  the  plantations,  or  small  cotton  or 
pea  patches.  The  general  absence  of  care- 
ful farming  (as  at  the  North  and  West),  and 
the  failure  of  the  cotton,  rice,  or  sugar  plant- 
er to  raise  not  only  table  and  plantation 
supplies,  but  even  his  own  cattle  feed,  most 
of  which  is  furnished  from  the  West,  proves 
the  adherence  to  a bad  system.  And  yet 
the  native  grasses,  which  grow  spontane- 
ously, could  readily  be  converted  into  hay, 
and  the  cow-pea  vine,  which  costs  no  trouble 
to  cultivate,  furnishes  a favorite  and  nutri- 
tious food  for  cattle,  while  corn,  which  can 
be  grown  at  a nominal  cost,  and  which  is 
a drug  in  the  West  at  twenty- five  cents 
per  bushel,  costs  them  $1  25  delivered  on 
the  plantation.  For  their  failure  to  raise 
their  own  “ hog  and  hominy”  they  give  these 
excuses : 1st.  That  since  emancipation  the 
idle  and  profligate  class  of  freedmen,  who 
prowl  about  for  plunder,  and  will  not  work 
— a small  but  actively  mischievous  class — 
will  not  permit  the  raising  of  live  stock  of 
any  kind,  stealing  it  before  it  comes  to  ma- 
turity, whether  quadruped  or  biped,  plume- 
less or  otherwise.  2d.  They  insist  that  it 
pays  better  to  raise  the  great  staples  exclu- 
sively, and  buy  other  produce.  Yet  it  struck 
the  writer  that  a change  of  opinion  in  this 
respect  is  being  wrought  on  the  minds  of 
the  more  progressive  planters,  and  that  a 
larger  breadth  of  com  than  usual  has  been 
laid  down  this  season  in  the  cotton  States 
to  supply  the  wants  of  their  own  people, 
white  and  colored.  Several  of  the  South- 
ern presses  have  taken  up  this  matter  very 
warmly,  and  are  producing  a very  decided 
impression  on  the  popular  mind.  The  im- 
policy of  permitting  the  continuance  of  such 
a drain  seems  self-evident.  The  only  won- 
der is  that  it  should  have  continued  almost 
a cardinal  article  of  faith  with  the  South- 
ern planter  so  long,  and  should  survive 
even  the  “ institution”  from  whence  it  took 
its  root.  So  of  “ farming”  generally,  which 
has  never  yet,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
larger  cities,  attained  the  proportions  or 
yielded  the  profits  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  heaviest  loss  incurred  by  the  plant- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  their  slave  prop- 
erty, has  been  in  their  live  stock,  which  the 
war  and  subsequent  events  have  diminished 


fully  one-half  during  the  decade  ending  in 
1870,  and  that  diminishing  process  seems 
still  going  on.  A few  figures  will  tell  this 
story  more  eloquently  than  words : 


Value  or  Live  8took  oe  Faeus. 


I860. 

1870. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina .... 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

$24,000,000 

81,000,000 

88,000,000 

43.411.000 

41.891.000 
| 25,000,000 

$12,600,000 

22,000,000 

80,000,000 

26.690.000 

29.940.000 
15,000,000 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  South,  and  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess, to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  jute 
plant — in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. In  India  the  cultivation  of  the  jute 
is  fast  gaining  on  that  of  cotton,  and  the 
annual  export  of  it  from  India  to  Europe  and 
America  bids  fair  to  equal  if  not  exceed  the 
export  of  cotton.  Jute  is  the  cheapest  fibre 
produced,  and  on  that  account  has  been 
largely  used  as  a substitute.  In  India  the 
comparative  yield  as  contrasted  with  cot- 
ton on  the  same  field  is  as  552  pounds  to  69, 
and  it  is  much  easier  cultivated.  Even  its 
stems  are  useful,  resembling  willow  branch- 
es, and  fit  for  basket-work.  Tho  export  of 
this  cheap  substitute  for  cotton  from  India 
in  1870  was  300,000,000  pounds;  in  1871, 
450,000,000 — an  increase  in  a year  of  fifty 
per  cent.  In  1872  it  is  estimated  an  equal 
increase  took  place,  which  would  equalize  it 
with  the  cotton  product  of  India.  The  val- 
ue of  the  imports  of  this  article  into  tho 
United  States  in  1871  reached  nearly  five 
and  a half  millions  of  dollars.  This  product 
is  used  to  make  the  cotton  bagging,  such 
large  quantities  of  which  ore  now  bought  at 
the  South,  and  it  is  also  used  in  carpets  and 
other  fabrics  as  a substitute  for  wool,  cot- 
ton, and  flax. 

The  cost  of  its  production  in  India  is  one- 
eighth  that  of  cotton,  while  it  brings  one- 
fourth  of  the  price.  It  sells  now  in  Boston 
at  seven  cents  per  pound.  If  it  can  be 
brought  from  India  at  that  rate,  it  certainly 
would  not  cost  more  than  half  that  to  raise 
it  at  the  South.  The  simple  machinery  for 
spinning  and  weaving  hemp  used- in  Ken- 
tucky may  bo  applied  to  this.  The  Agricul- 
tural Bureau  at  Washington  has  called  the 
attention  of  Southern  planters  to  this  cul- 
ture, sent  seeds,  and  detailed  the  results  of 
the  experiment.  “ Its  manufacture,”  says  the 
report,  “ requires  little  capital,  skill,  or  ma- 
chinery. The  Indian  widow  still  sits  upon 
the  ash  heap  and  weaves  the  sackcloth 
largely  used  in  America  to  envelop  both 
grain  and  cotton.”  The  reports  made  by 
Southern  experimenters  are  very  encour- 
aging, and  it  is  probable  a few  years  more 
will  make  jute  an  article  of  large  produc- 
tion, as  it  already  is  of  large  consumption, 
in  the  Southern  country. 
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That  the  Southern  people  generally  are 
turning  their  attention  seriously  to  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  question  of  plant- 
ing or  farming,  large  areas  or  small,  and  to 
diversification  of  industry,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  their  talk  as  well  os  by  the 
writings  and  open-air  addresses  of  the  more 
sagacious  and  far-sighted  men  among  them, 
either  planters  or  public  men.  The  utter- 
ances of  two  representative  men  in  Geor- 
gia recently  on  a public  occasion  testify 
this;  and  yet  Georgia  is  exceptionally  for- 
tunate in  comparison  with  her  Southern 
sisters,  as  regards  her  political  and  finan- 
cial condition,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  her  people.  At  a recent  ag- 
ricultural fair,  Governor  Smith,  the  most 
popular  man  in  Georgia,  took  very  decided 
grounds  as  to  the  necessity  of  stopping  the 
tide  of  emigration  from  that  State,  which 
he  declared  to  have  reached  twenty  thou- 
sand whites  during  the  past  year,  and  invit- 
ing immigration  from  abroad  to  fill  up  the 
gap,  at  the  same  time  making  a very  grange- 
like appeal  to  the  farmers  to  combine  against 
the  politicians.  The  Hon.  Benjamin  H.  Hill, 
well  known  both  as  a public  man  aud  as  a 
practical  planter,  drew  a most  discouraging 
picture  of  the  prospects  of  the  Southern 
planters,  at  the  same  time  suggesting  a rem- 
edy. His  remarks  were  so  striking  as  to  de- 
serve reproduction  in  their  leading  points. 

Mr.  Hill  said : “ We  of  the  South  are  very 
poor.  With  individual  exceptions,  we  are 
all  poor.  I fear  we  do  not  know  how  poor 
we  are.  I am  quite  confident  we  do  not 
imagine  how  poor  we  are  going  to  be.  As 
a people  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
South  are  poorer  to-day  than  they  ever  have 
been,  and  they  are  getting  poorer  every  day.” 
After  admitting  that  they  would  make  good 
crops  this  year,  he  dampens  the  ardor  of  his 
auditors  by  adding : “ Now  let  me  ask  you 
this  question,  How  much  will  you  make  this 
year?  I will  answer  for  you.  A large  ma- 
jority of  the  planters  of  Georgia  will  be 
poorer  on  the  last  day  of  December  next 
than  they  were  on  the  first  day  of  January 
last.  I admit  that  large  profits  will  be  made 
by  some  people  on  this  year’s  cotton  crop  in 
the  South,  but  what  I affirm  is  that  (with 
individual  exceptions)  these  profits  will  not 
be  reaped  by  the  planters  and  producers  of 
this  cotton.  Who  will  get  the  profits,  then  f 
you  will  ask.  I will  tell  you.  Wall  Street 
will  get  millious  of  your  profits ; the  man- 
ufacturers in  Now  England  will  get  many 
millions;  the  lieu  merchants  around  you 
will  get  millions;  the  corn -growers  and 
hop-raisers  in  the  West  will  get  many  mill- 
ions; the  brokers  and  cotton  factors  and 
commission  merchants  will  get  still  other 
millions;  guano  men,  life-insurance  com- 
panies, aud  many  other  artful  contrivances 
will  get  the  remaining  millions  of  your  prof- 
its ; and  the  great  majority  of  the  farmers 


may  g 6 home  and  be  thankful  if  they  have 
food  and  clothing,  and  have  settled  up  their 
bills,  and  preserved  credit  enough  to  go 
through  the  per-cent,  mill  another  year.” 
Warming  with  his  theme,  Mr.  Hill  contin- 
ues : “ 1 wish  1 had  time  to  show  you  how  all 
the  commercial,  manufacturing,  speculating 
Tvorld  have  formed  their  schemes,  shaped 
the  laws,  and  united  in  harmonious  shrewd- 
ness to  gather  the  profits  of  cotton  planting 
in  the  South.” 

With  all  due  allowance  for  the  rhetorical 
exaggeration  of  Mr.  Hill’s  statement,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  strikes  several  blows, 
and  gives  in  a nutshell  many  of  the  draw- 
backs to  the  profits  of  cotton  planting.  Nor 
does  he  stop  here,  but  follows  up  his  bitter 
pill  to  the  jubilant  farmers  of  Georgia  with 
a potion  fully  as  “ bitter  in  the  mouth,”  thus : 
“ I tell  you  to-day  I care  not  what  seasons 
may  come,  what  large  crops  you  may  raise, 
stilly  under  existing  conditions,  you  will  ever 
grow  poorer  who  produce  cotton , and  they  will 
ever  grow  richer  who  handle  it  after  it  is  pro- 
duced, Without  a great  change,  the  South- 
ern States  ore  destined  to  become  so  many 
plantations  practically  owned  by  the  North- 
ern people,  and  Southern  people  so  many 
hireling  slaves  to  work  them.  And  in  this 
condition  you  will  reap  scarcely  the  wages 
and  not  half  the  respect  you  accorded  your 
former  slaves.  Under  the  present  policy  the 
Southern  people  in  the  next  generation  will 
become  the  poorest,  the  most  powerless,  and 
the  most  contemptible  of  earths  inhabitants, 
while,  under  a wise  policy,  the  next  gener- 
ation of  Southern  people  may  become  the 
richest,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  re- 
spected of  living  peoples.  Which  destiny 
will  we  choose  I” 

Hero  Mr.  Hill  paused  for  a reply,  after 
having  u dived  deeper  and  come  up  drier” 
than  any  deep-sea  diver  in  the  bottomless 
ocean  of  the  Southern  question  ever  did  be- 
fore. No  reply  coming,  he  thus  answers  his 
own  conundrum : 

“ But  you  ask,  How  can  this  better  des- 
tiny be  secured  T I will  tell  you.  First, 
make  cotton  your  surplus  crop.  In  these  five 
words  lie  the  Samson’s  locks  of  your  future 
power.  Make  your  own  fertilizers  by  rest- 
ing, cropping,  grassing,  and  manuring  your 
lands — thus  you  become  independent  of 
guano  merchants.  Raise  your  own  provis- 
ions— thus  you  become  independent  of  pro- 
vision merchants.  Your  cheapest  and  saf- 
est line  of  transportation  runs  from  your 
own  fields  and  hog-pens  to  yqpr  own  barns 
and  meat-houses.  With  no  debts  for  sup- 
plies, you  will  need  no  accommodation  credits 
at  two  per  cent,  per  month  ! — thus  you  become 
independent  of  brokers  and  cotton  factors 
and  lien  merchants.  You  can  then  sell  your 
own  cotton  at  your  own  time,  to  your  own 
chosen  buyers  and  for  your  own  price,  and 
will  get  your  own  money.  None  of  these 
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things  can  a planter  do  who  plants  on  credit, 
and  borrows  money  to  bay  his  provisions. 
Go  on  as  you  are  now  going,  making  cotton 
your  chief  crop,  and  slavery  is  the  doom  of 
your  children  and  your  children’s  children 
forever.  A people  that  depend  on  other 
people  for  food  and  clothing  are  and  must 
be  slaves.” 

These  are  very  significant  and  striking 
utterances  coming  from  such  quarters,  and 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  speakers  have 
laid  their  fingers  right  on  the  knot  which  is 
strangling  the  Southern  planter — the  slip- 
knot of  overproduction  of  one  staple  on 
borrowed  money,  and  of  non-production  of 
provisions,  food,  and  clothing. 

The  benefits  arising  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  Agricultural  Colleges 
by  Congress  have  not  yet  been  felt  in  the 
Southern  country,  as  in  the  East  and  West. 
Out  of  the  thirty-two  colleges  which  have  re- 
ceived the  national  endowment  under  the  act 
of  July,  1862,  based  on  the  land  scrip  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  that  purpose,  Alabama 
has  one  at  Auburn,  incorporated  February  26, 
1872 ; Arkansas  has  one  at  Fayetteville,  or- 
ganized February,  1872;  Georgia  one  at  Ath- 
ens, May  1, 1872 ; Mississippi  two,  one  at  Ox- 
ford and  another  at  Rodney;  North  Carolina 
one  at  Chapel  Hill ; South  Carolina  one  at 
Orangeburg;  Tennessee  one  at  Knoxville; 
Texas  one  at  Bryan ; Virginia  has  received 
appropriations  for  two,  one  at  Blacksburg, 
the  other  at  Hampton  (colored),  described  in 
the  October  number  of  this  magazine ; West 
Virginia  has  one  at  Morgantown ; Louisiana 
and  Florida  have  no  institution  established 
iu  their  respective  States. 

These  colleges  are  designed  to  give  agri- 
cultural, mechauical,  and  mineral  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils.  Twenty  of  them  are 
established  in  connection  with  existing  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  seventeen  are  in- 
dependent colleges.  More  than  two  thousand 
students  are  being  educated  by  them,  quite  a 
number  of  whom  have  completed  their  three 
or  four  years’  course,  and  received  diplomas. 
A large  portion  of  these  students  have  been 
educated  free  of  expense  of  tuition.  They 
are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  Northern 
and  Western  colleges,  the  Southern  not  yet 
having  apparently  gone  into  active  and 
effective  operation,  no  returns  from  them 
being  given  in  the  official  reports  on  the 
subject  beyond  the  mere  details  of  their  or- 
ganization and  location.  The  very  great 
advantages  which  may  accrue  to  the  South- 
ern country  from  the  proper  use  of  such  col- 
leges is  self-evident. 

It  would  extend  this  survey  of  the  South- 
ern agricultural  situation  too  much  to  go 
more  into  minute  or  statistical  details.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  agricultural  condition 
and  prospects  at  the  extreme  South  has  been 


sufficiently  indicated,  by  the  facts  and  figures 
given  already,  to  show  the  havoc,  loss,  and 
ruin  wrought  by  the  war,  and  these  long, 
lingering  years  of  reconstruct  ion  and  repara- 
tion, as  well  as  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
revived  prosperity  now  manifesting  them- 
selves. A brighter  page  will  be  turned  and 
a more  cheering  prospect  opened  when  the 
industrial  and  manufacturing  progress  of 
the  South  for  the  last  decade  is  revealed; 
for  in  that  new  movement  the  friend  of  the 
South  and  of  the  whole  country  sees  the 
dawn  of  a brighter  and  a better  day,  an  in- 
dication of  a happier  and  more  prosperous 
future  for  this  stricken  section. 

The  one  remaiuing  point  to  be  touched 
upon  is  the  financial  condition  of  the  South, 
which  is  really  much  better  and  sounder 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  although  the 
want  of  banking  capital,  and  capital  gen- 
erally, certainly  retards  Southern  progress. 
But  that  there  is  more  money  really  made 
and  kept,  if  not  in  circulation,  in  the  South- 
ern States  to-day  than  ever  before  since  the 
war,  or  probably  anterior  to  that  period,  some 
significant  facts  outside  of  the  large  crops 
produced  and  paid  for  go  to  prove.  The 
Southern  people  have  learned  not  only  to 
economize,  but  even  to  hoard — rushing  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  When  money  is 
called  for,  with  the  prospect  of  large  re- 
turns, to  be  invested  in  the  new  manufac- 
turing industries,  it  is  forth-coming,  and  very 
often  in  gold.  The  comparative  comfort  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  outside  of  a few  spe- 
cially afflicted  localities  which  have  been 
impoverished  by  carpet-bag  and  negro  rule, 
is  exceptionally  good,  though  luxurious  liv- 
ing is  now  the  exception.  The  freedmen 
themselves  in  the  cities  have  saved  some- 
thing, which  they  have  deposited  in  the  sav- 
ings-banks— although  not  one -hundredth 
part  of  what  they  should  have  done.  There 
have  been  established  in  the  Southern  States 
since  the  war  twenty-six  branches  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Savings-Bank  at  Washington 
city,  which  have  received  in  six  years  nearly 
$26,000,000  from  the  freedmen,  out  of  which 
they  have  drawn  about  $23,000,000.  This 
proves  two  things — first,  the  earnings  of 
this  class,  and  second,  their  constitutional 
tendency  to  spend  their  money  as  fast  as 
they  make  it. 

In  a subsequent  paper  the  larger  topic  of 
Southern  industrial  progress  shall  be  treated 
with  all  the  new  lights  a recent  tour  into 
that  section  and  laborious  investigation 
into  its  developments  have  given.  The 
South  is  not  dead,  nor  even  sleeping,  but 
wide  awake,  and  striving  to  work  out  hex 
own  deliverance  from  the  evils,  political, 
social,  industrial,  and  financial,  that  have  so 
stifled  and  oppressed  her  during  eight  long 
years. 
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IN  A PROLOGUE,  THREE  ACTS,  AND  AN 
EPILOGUE.  1 

Bt  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 


PROLOGUE. 

MR.  ERNEST  LYTTLETON,  of  the  Tern- 
pie,  London,  was  an  author,  by  choice 
rather  than  by  necessity.  He  pleased  him- 
self to  think  that  he  was  drawn  or  driven  to 
literature  by  the  sheer  force  of  inspiration 
or  genius.  He  had  some  annual  income  in- 
dependent of  any  literary  earnings,  which 
was  perhaps  fortunate,  in  one  sense,  seeing 
that  his  literary  earnings  were  not  great. 
In  another  sense,  however,  it  may  have  been 
unfortuuate,  for  if  he  had  had  to  live  by  au- 
thorship, he  might  have  made  a better  suc- 
cess. He  was  thirty  years  old,  good-look- 
ing, and  active.  He  could  do  many  things 
very  well.  He  was  great  at  athletic  exer- 
cises, played  several  instruments,  and  was 
an  excellent  amateur  actor. 

Mr.  Ernest  Lyttlefron’s  literary  efforts  were 
varied.  He  had  published  a volume  of  es- 
says, which  received  high  commendation 
from  the  best  critics,  and  lay  a motionless 
load  on  the  shelves  of  the  publisher.  He 
wrote  three  novels,  each  in  a different  style, 
and  each  in  its  way  admirable,  bnt  just 
wanting  that  little  something  which  insures 
success.  They  received  high  and  just  en- 
comiums from  the  critics,  and  then  success- 
ively fell  dead.  He  wrote  a very  clever  lit- 
tle comedy,  which  was  played  with  great 
success  in  private,  but  being  brought  out 
on  the  stage,  proved  a failure.  Then  he 
thought  he  would  redeem  the  sinking  drama 
of  his  country,  and  he  wrote  a really  fine 
and  poetic  play,  full  of  thought  and  pathos, 
and  even  passion.  But  he  had  forgotten 
that  a drama  now  must  be  written  to  suit 
the  peculiarities  of  the  leading  actors.  The 
leading  lady  said  she  couldn’t  see  herself  in 
the  part  of  Lyttleton’s  heroine.  The  piece 
was  played  six  nights,  and  then  withdrawn. 

Our  hero  began  to  think  it  was  time  to 
reconsider  his  position.  He  had  made  six 
distinct  efforts  at  success,  and  had  decisively 
failed  in  each.  He  began  to  grow  ashamed 
of  himself,  cynical,  and  moody.  He  thought 
of  a long  journey,  of  exile.  He  thought  of 
marrying,  but  though  he  liked  ever  so  many 
women,  he  did  not  like  any  particular  one 
better  than  the  rest.  He  thought  of  trying 
to  go  into  Parliament,  only  he  reflected  that 
he  would  be  certain  either  to  lose  his  elec- 
tion, or,  if  elected,  to  prove  a dead  failure  in 
the  House.  Lyttleton  hod  friends,  social 
position,  health,  talent,  and  money,  and  yet 
life  began  to  look  very  dreary  to  him.  Men 
like  him  are  more  often  in  the  mood  which 
leads  to  suicide  than  the  world,  or  even  per- 
haps the  men  themselves,  are  aware  of.  Wan- 
dering one  day,  in  depressed  and  weary  con- 


dition, out  from  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
Ernest  Lyttleton  lost  himself  in  a maze  of 
narrow  streets,  where  only  poor  people  live. 
They  were  the  oddest  little  streets,  such  as 
only  the  old  parts  of  London  can  show. 
Here  you  saw  the  remains  of  what  had  evi- 
dently once  been  a stately  palace.  Perhaps 
some  Surrey,  or  Leicester,  or  Percy  once  oc- 
cupied it,  when  the  way  in  front  was  clear 
to  the  river.  Now  a separate  family  swarm- 
ed on  every  floor,  and  clothes-lines  hung  out 
of  its  stone-corniced  windows.  Next  to  it 
was  a regular  little  rural  cottage,  with  red 
tiles  on  the  roof,  and  a porch,  and  a window 
on  either  side  of  the  porch — tiles,  porch,  and 
windows  now  all  smoke-begrimed  and  de- 
caying. The  town  had  grow-n  around  this 
little  cottage,  built  it  in,  blocked  it  up,  and 
inclosed  it  helpless  there,  like  the  pretty 
bride  of  the  ballad  in  the  old  oak  chest.  A 
few  of  the  houses  had  little  court-yards  in 
front.  Others  rocked  forward,  bulging  into 
the  narrow  street,  like  shabby  imitations  of 
the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  Of  course  there 
was  the  usual  proportion  of  gin-shops.  The 
smallest  London  street  seems  to  require  at 
least  three  gin-shops  to  supply  its  needs. 

But  even  the  gin-shops  here  partook  of  the 
quaint  and  antique  character  of  the  place. 
They  were  not  flashy  and  pretentious  insti- 
tutions, sparkling  with  crystal  chandeliers, 
and  served  by  young  ladies  in  black  silk 
and  chignons.  They  were  small,  dark,  an- 
cient structures,  with  a step  down  at  the 
entrance,  by  virtue  of  which  the  incautious 
visitor  sometimes  presented  himself  head- 
foremost. The  entire  thoroughfare  seemed 
to  end  in  one  darkling  public -house — to 
close,  finish,  and  die  there.  But  when  you 
came  quite  near  you  found  that  a narrow 
archway,  opening  through  the  public-house, 
admitted  the  passenger  to  the  outer  world 
again. 

Mr.  Lyttleton  was  drawn,  despite  of  him- 
self and  his  own  grievances,  to  observe  the 
place  around  him.  “ People  really  live 
here!”  he  thought.  “They  struggle  here, 
and  haYe  their  ambitions  and  failures,  and 
make  love  and  are  loved,  and  win  their  suc- 
cess or  are  utterly  discomfited,  just  as  every 
where  else.  I should  like  to  know  some- 
thing of  life  in  a place  such  as  this.”  Glan- 
cing upward  he  caught  a glimpse  of  a win- 
dow in  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  houses, 
where  there  was  some  attempt  at  an  orna- 
mental blind,  and  certainly  a box  of  flowers ; 
and  he  thought  what  a picture,  what  a story, 
Dickens  would  have  made  even  out  of  a 
glimpse  like  that.  He  thought  of  another 
great  artist,  perhaps  a greater  artist,  in  the 
same  field  of  art — he  remembered  George 
Sand’s  poor  Genevieve  with  her  flowers. 

“ There  may  be  a romance  or  a drama  there 
in  that  house,”  he  thought,  “ for  any  body 
who  has  the  wit  to  find  it.”  Then  sudden-  ✓ 
ly  it  flashed  upon  him  that  perhaps  his  own 
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lack  of  literary  and  dramatic  success  had 
been  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  never  min- 
gled with  real  life  outside  his  own  little  cir- 
cle ; that  sitting  in  the  library  or  the  smok- 
ing-room of  his  London  club,  he  had  span 
plots  and  people,  romances  and  sufferings, 
oat  of  his  own  brain  and  the  circling  clouds 
of  his  cigar. 

“Why  can’t  I go  and  live  there  for  a 
while  f”  thought  our  hero,  looking  up  again 
at  the  large  grim  old  house  which  had  the 
box  of  flowers  in  its  upper  window.  “ Why 
can’t  I go  there,  and  live  there  as  the  people 
do,  and  steep  myself  in  the  atmosphere  and 
life  of  the  place,  and  And  some  genuine  ma- 
terials there  T I’ll  try  it ! I’ll  plunge  into 
some  new  condition  of  life  here  or  elsewhere 
in  search  of  the  romantic,  as  Dr.  Syntax 
went  in  search  of  the  picturesque.” 

He  emerged  into  a broader  street,  hailed 
a passing  cab,  and  went  home. 

ACT  L 

An  interval  of  some  weeks  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred,  when  the  curtain 
again  rises  on  the  life  of  Swordblade  Alley — 
for  such  is  the  name  of  the  quaint  and  nar- 
row street  which  has  just  been  described. 
The  place,  though  miserably  poor,  was  not 
uproarious,  or  drunken,  or  squalid.  There 
was  an  air  of  hard  and  painful  work  about 
it,  but  also  an  appearance  of  decency. 

The  house  with  the  ornamental  blind,  or 
attempt  at  one,  and  the  box  of  flowers,  had 
many  lodgers.  On  the  ground-floor  lived  a 
gold-beater  and  his  family.  One  floor  above 
were  lodged  in  the  front-rooms  a postman 
and  his  household ; at  the  rear  a bill-sticker 
and  his  wife  and  children.  Higher  np  again, 
a little  colony  of  artisans.  Still  higher  were 
the  two  little  rooms,  in  the  front  one  of 
which  was  the  box  of  flowers ; and  over  this 
again,  under  the  sky-line,  lodged,  in  separate 
rooms,  two  young  men. 

The  room  with  the  flowers  was  occupied 
by  two  sisters,  one  a little  girl  of  twelve, 
the  other  some  three-and-twenty.  Three- 
and-twenty  worked  for  both,  the  wToik  being 
the  making  of  artificial  flowers.  Three-and- 
twenty  had  a fine,  tall  figure,  a handsome 
face,  and  fair  hair.  She  was  dressed  in  very 
poor  black  clothes,  was  marvelously  neat  for 
sack  a place,  and  had  white  hands  which 
even  her  work  did  not  spoil.  She  was  call- 
ed Annie  Prince ; her  sister  was  Nellie  Prince. 
They  were  orphans,  and  alone  in  the  world. 
It  is  summer,  and  the  heat  is  stifling.  The 
window  is  open,  and  the  door  is  partly  open. 
The  little  room  in  which  the  sisters  are  sit- 
ting has  only  two  or  three  chairs,  a table, 
and  a shabby  old  sofa  in  it,  but  it  is  clean 
and  well  kept.  Their  only  other  apartment 
is  a little  bedroom.  Annie  Prince  sits  at  the 
window  working  away.  There  is  little  to 
distract  her  attention,  for  the  only  view  is 
across  into  the  bedroom  windows  of  some 


lodgers  over  the  way,  where  washing  is  taken 
in,  and  the  room  is  perfectly  festooned  inside 
with  drying  under-garments,  or  into  the  lane 
below.  It  is  near  noon,  and  most  of  the 
population  are  away  at  their  work,  and  the 
lane  is  lonely. 

Suddenly  Annie,  having  looked  ont,  draws 
in  her  head,  and  says,  in  a very  sweet  voice, 
albeit  dashed  with  a certain  tone  of  alarm, 

“ Oh,  Nellie  dear,  please  do  slint  the  door!” 

Annie’s  lap  is  encumbered  with  her  work, 
and  she  can  not  well  get  up  and  shut  the 
door  for  herself.  * Nellie  is  idly  busy  on  the 
floor  with  some  scraps  of  green  and  crimson, 
and  is  in  no  haste  to  move. 

“Nellie  dear,  George  Ransom  is  coming 
up,  and  I don’t  want  to  see  him.” 

Bat  a step  is  heard  on  the  6tairs  now  so 
near  that  to  shut  the  door  might  be  like  an 
act  of  rudeness.  People  can’t  keep  to  them- 
selves always  in  such  places  as  this ; and  so 
Annie  checks  her  sister,  who  was  scrambling 
np  too  late  to  shut  ont  the  visitor.  A tall 
yonng  man  stands  in  the  doorway.  He  is 
yellow-bearded  and  rather  handsome,  but 
there  is  a vague  suggestion  of  dissipation 
about  his  whole  appearance,  and  his  pale 
gray  eyes  seem  ill  to  bear  the  sunshine. 

“Good -morning,  Miss  Prince!”  he  says, 
with  a dash  of  sarcasm  and  an  air  of  mock- 
deference. 

“ Good-morning,  George ! How  soon  you 
have  come  back !” 

“Yes;  I’ve  got  a holiday  to-day,  and,  by 
Jove,  I mean  to  use  it,  too ! Look  here,  An- 
nie : I want  to  take  you  and  Nellie  to  Green- 
wich.” 

Nellie’s  face  beamed  with  delight  for  a 
moment,  but  then  was  quickly  cast  down 
as  she  noted  her  sister’s  expression.  Annie 
shook  her  head. 

“ I am  sorry,  George,  but  I have  no  end 
of  work  to  do,  and  I can’t  go.” 

“Can’t  go!  Oh,  stuff!  you  know  you 
could  go.  It’s  only  working  double  tides 
to-morrow  and  the  day  after.” 

“ I can’t  go,  George.” 

“ You  won’t  go,  yon  mean ; that’s  about 
the  size  of  it ! Now  look  here,  Annie,  this 
won’t  do ; no,  by  Jove,  it  won’t ! You  are 
treating  me  badly,  and  I don’t  mean  to  stand 
it ! You  know  I needu’t  be  in  this  sort  of 
beastly  old  place  at  all  if  it  wasn’t  for  you ! 
Hang  it  all ! the  fellows  I know  don’t  live  in 
this  sort  of  place!” 

“ I know  yon  need  not  live  here,  George, 
and  I wish  you  wouldn’t.  The  place  is  poor 
and  miserable,  and  I never  wished  you  to 
follow  me.” 

“ But  I do  follow  you,  and  will  follow  you 
until  yon  many  me ! You  said  you  would.” 

“ Oh  no,  indeed !” 

“ Well,  as  good  as  said  it,  when  your  father 
was  alive,  and  when  he  asked  yon.  Yes,  you 
did.  Well,  you  didn’t  say  you  wouldn’t. 
What  have  you  got  to  say  against  me  T 
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Look  here,  I am  making  two  pounds,  ay, 
and  three  pounds  sometimes,  a week,  and 
I can  afford  to  marry,  and  keep  you  and 
Nellie  too.  What  have  you  to  say  against 
me  V ’ 

He  came  into  the  room  and  caught  her 
wrist. 

“ George97 — her  tears  were  rising  fast — “ I 
never  promised  you — never,  indeed!  But 
yon  know  that  I don’t  like  your  ways  of 
late.  You  spend  your  time  badly;  you  are 
out  late,  and  you — you — ” 

“I  drink  too  much,  I suppose,  do  It 
Well,  I do  drink  a little  now  and  then,  but 
whose  fault  is  that?  It’s  your  own:  you 
drive  me  to  it !” 

She  shook  her  head.  “No,  no,  George; 
the  only  time  when  I thought  I might  have 
been  willing  to  marry  you  was  the  very  time 
when  I first  noticed  all  this,  and  that  would 
have  put  me  against  marrying  you  if  noth* 
ing  else  did.” 

“ But  suppose  I promise — suppose  I take 
my  oath  that  I won’t  drink  too  much  f” 

She  shook  her  head  again.  “ Ob,  George, 
do,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  let  me  alone! 
Don’t  torment  yourself  and  me.  I can’t  ever 
marry  you !” 

“Nellie,  look  here,  you  run  into  the  other 
room.  See,  here’s  a penny : go  and  buy  an 
orange.” 

Nellie  ran  away,  delighted,  before  her  sis* 
ter  could  interfere.  But  Annie  Prince  was 
not  afraid  of  her  lover. 

“ Now,  Annie,  I must  know  all  about  this ! 
Who’s  the  man  that  has  come  inside  me  with 
you  f I must  know ! I had  a good  chance 
with  you  one  time,  but  you  have  changed  to 
me  lately;  and  it’s  some  other  fellow  has 
caused  it.  If  I ever  know  him!  Tell  me 
his  name !” 

His  manner  grew  menacing  and  fierce,  but 
the  girl  was  perfectly  calm.  She  was  about 
to  answer,  when  a clear  tenor  voice  was 
heard  singing  on  the  stairs,  and  the  tread 
of  a man  rapidly  ascending ; and  then  all  at 
once  Annie  Prince  did  start,  and  the  red 
blood  rushed  into  her  face.  A young  man 
with  a mustache,  and  wearing  a cap,  passed 
the  threshold,  looked  in,  seemed  about  to  en- 
ter, then  drew  back,  nodded  pleasantly  to 
George,  took  off  his  cap  to  Annie,  and  bound- 
ed up  the  stairs  to  the  highest  floor. 

George  Ransom  looked  fixedly  at  Annie’s 
still  crimson  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes,  and 
was  silent  for  a moment.  Then  he  said, 

“Let’s  say  no  more  about  it,  Annie,  just 
now.  Will  you  come  to  Greenwich  with  me 
— yes  or  no  P’ 

“ No,  George.  I can’t  go.” 

He  clinched  his  teeth  fast,  muttered  some- 
thing to  himself,  and  sullenly,  sternly  left 
the  room.  He  went  down  stairs,  went  out, 
crossed  the  street  to  the  “ Gray  Mare”  public- 
house  over  the  way,  and  having  called  for 
some  drink,  took  a place  behind  the  worn 


and  discolored  old  curtain,  once  red,  that 
screened  the  parlor  window. 

Down  to  Annie’s  room  presently  came  the 
young  man  of  the  tenor  voice.  He  tapped 
at  her  door,  which  now  she  had  closed.  Annie 
did  not  call  “ Come  in,”  but  went  to  the  door 
and  opened  it. 

“Oh,  Claude!” 

“ Dear  Annie,  I have  come  to  take  you  for 
a promenade,”  the  young  man  said,  in  an  ac- 
cent apparently  foreign,  although  his  En- 
glish was  quite  good.  “ But  I would  not  in- 
trude while  you  had  company.  We  will  go 
— you  and  Nellie  and  I — to  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace and  you  shall  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and 
Nellie  shall  go  in  a swing,  and  eat  cake  and 
drink  ginger-beer,  and  ride  on  a velocipede 
if  she  likes;  and  you  and  I will  sit  on  the 
grass — ” 

“ Oh,  but,  Claude,  I can’t  go ! George  Ran- 
som was  here  just  now,  and — and  he  had 
got  a holiday,  and  he  wanted  us  to  go  to 
Greenwich  with  him.” 

“ Diable  ! Confound  his  impudence !” 

“ Of  course  I wouldn’t  go,  Claude,  for  I am 
too  busy — indeed  I am.  But  when  I refused 
poor  George,  I couldn’t  go  with  any  body 
else — now  could  I f And  oh,  please,  Claude, 
don’t  stay,  and  don’t  be  seen;  for  I am 
afraid!” 

“ Afraid  f Of  what  t Of  that  fellow  ?” 

“ No,  not  that,  Claude.  I’m  afraid  of  your 
being  seen  here.” 

“ Come  with  me,  child,”  the  young  man 
said,  gayly  cutting  short  her  fears,  and  put- 
ting one  arm  round  her  waist,  while  she  tried, 
not  very  vehemently,  to  got  away.  “ Come 
to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  hear  the  birds 
sing.  You  are  looking  pale  and  thin,  and 
Nellie  too.  Come,  I have  a holiday,  and 
money,  m’arnia,  and  I can’t  enjoy  either  with- 
out you ! Tien*  / I too  am  pale  and  worn.” 

“ Yes,  indeed  you  are,  Claude.  Why  are 
you  so  pale  T” 

“ Want  of  air,  child,  and  enjoyment ; and 
I can’t  have  either  without  you.  Come ! put 
your  hat  on,  and  come.” 

Femme  quiparle — woman  who  deliberates! 
Annie  looked  into  Claude’s  face,  thought  he 
seemed  pale,  thought  she  ought  to  make  him 
happy  for  one  day — him  and  her  sister  Nellie, 
of  course — and  she  dropped  her  eyes,  put  on 
her  bonnet,  and  went  with  her  lover  to  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

The  moment  they  came  down  the  dark- 
ling stairs  of  the  old  house  to  go  on  their 
| way,  and  emerged  into  such  light  of  day  as 
shone  on  Swordblade  Alley,  George  Ransom 
started  in  his  seat,  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 
They  passed  out  of  the  alley,  and  he  followed 
them  at  some  distance.  Through  all  crowds, 
through  all  turnings,  he  tracked  them ; and 
when  they  reached  the  London  Bridge  rail- 
way station,  and  entered  the  railway  car- 
riage to  go  to  the  Crystal  Palaoe,  he  got  into 
another  carriage,  and  followed  them  stilL 
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act  u. 

Ob,  what  a happy  day  for  dear,  good  An- 
nie Prince ! Since  the  death  of  her  father 
had  left  her  quite  an  orphan,  and  sent  her 
to  make  her  hard  living  in  Swordblade  Al- 
ley, she  had  had  no  such  day  as  this.  Her 
life  had  long  been  very  weary  and  sad.  A 
beam  of  warm  sunshine  stole  in  upon  it 
when  the  young  French  workman,  Claude 
Copin,  came  to  lodge  in  the  same  house  with 
her,  and  they  became  acquainted  and  friend- 
ly, and  she  grew  to  like  him  very  much.  He 
was  so  handsome,  so  graceful,  so  like  a gen- 
tleman ; and  Annie  had  still  the  memories 
of  days  when  she  knew  people  of  better  in- 
telligence and  manners  than  the  population 
of  Swordblade  Alley.  And  he  was  so  frank', 
bright,  and  winsome.  She  never  felt  more 
than  a sort  of  kindly  toleration  for  George 
Ransom ; and  of  late  how  coarse  and  selfish 
he  appeared ! She  was  not  given  to  ques- 
tioning her  own  heart,  but  she  knew  very 
well  that  she  loved  Claude  Copin ; and  she 
hoped,  she  thought — ah,  she  firmly  believed 
— that  he  loved  her.  He  had  not  said  so  as 
yet;  and  he  certainly  had  never  talked  of 
marriage.  But  she  had  no  faint  murmur 
even  of  distrust  within  her ; she  looked  into 
lm  eyes,  and,  save  for  some  vague  lingering 
fear  of  George  Ransom,  she  w6s  happy. 

The  bright  air,  the  soft  sweet  English 
landscape,  the  crowds,  the  music,  the  stat- 
ues, the  palace,  and  the  frequent  opportuni- 
ties for  a seclusion  which  was  almost  as  good 
as  a tete-a-tete,  made  the  girl  as  gladsome  as 
a bird.  Claude  Copin  too  was  very  happy, 
wondering,  perhaps,  sometimes  within  him- 
self why  he  was  so  happy,  but  distinctly 
conscious  of  the  new  indescribable  sense  of 
joy.  Little  Nellie,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not 
the  least  delighted  of  the  group.  She  got 
so  many  cakes  and  fruits  to  eat  that  she 
could  not  help  saying, 

“ Mr.  Copin,  where  ever  do  you  get  all  such 
lots  of  money  ?” 

“ Oh,  Nellie,  for  shame  V1  her  sister  inter- 
posed. 

“ But  this  is  a holiday,  Mademoiselle  Nel- 
lie,” Copin  gayly  answered.  “When  one 
makes  holiday  one  does  not  think  to  keep 
his  money.” 

In  the  course  of  their  rambles  Claude  re- 
membered that  he  had  promised  to  buy 
something  for  Nellie  at  one  of  the  stalls, 
and  as  it  was  some  little  distance  away,  he 
offered  to  run  back  for  it,  leaving  the  sisters 
together.  As  he  ran  gayly  across  the  sward 
toward  the  palace  of  glass,  Annie  gazed  ten- 
derly after  him.  She  suddenly  started,  for 
she  fancied  she  saw  George  Ransom  come 
out  from  a clump  of  trees  and  follow  her 
lover.  But  she  quickly  settled  in  her  own 
mind  that  it  must  be  her  imagination — that 
her  interview  with  Ransom  that  morning 
had  left  a disturbing  impression  on  her. 


She  was  right,  however,  in  her  first 
thought;  for  as  Claude  was  entering  the 
palace,  and  was  quite  out  of  her  sight,  a 
heavy  hand  grasped  his  shoulder,  and  when 
he  turned  round  he  saw  the  fierce  face  of 
George  Ransom. 

“Now,  then,”  said  Ransom,  furiously; 
“I’ve  followed  you  about  all  the  day  for 
this.  I didn’t  want  to  make  a row  before 
her.  Are  you  going  to  fight  like  a man  ?” 

“Fight?  De  grdcef  for  what,  my  dear 
friend?” 

“ Talk  English.  You  talk  it  well  enough 
to  her.  You  understand  it,  anyhow.” 

“ But  I don’t  understand  you.” 

“ Don’t  you  ? Then  I’ll  make  myself  very 
plain.  See  here,  you’ve  come  between  me 
and  that  girl.  I’ve  loved  her  for  years.  I 
love  the  very  ground  she  walks  on,  and  the 
rags  she  throws  away  when  she  makes  her 
llowers ! She  would  have  come  to  lovo  me 
and  to  marry  me  only  you  came  between  us ; 
and  you  must  give  her  up,  or  I must  have 
revenge.” 

“ Ransom,”  the  other  said,  speaking  now 
very  gravely,  and  drawing  his  excited  rival 
into  a secluded  corner  of  the  court  in  which 
they  stood,  “ I have  done  you  no  harm.  I 
don’t  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I must 
tell  you  that  if  I were  never  in  the  world 
she  would  not  marry  you.  It  is  no  fault  of 
mine.  I saw  that  before  I ever  thought  of 
marrying  her — I mean  before  I ever  was 
very  friendly  with  her.  It’s  only  your  ill 
luck,  man.  Stand  up  like  a man  and  bear 
it.” 

“Not  a bit  of  it!  I’ll  not  bear  it ! You’ve 
deceived  and  bedeviled  the  girl  with  your 
French  manners  and  your  false  tongue! 
Why,  you  only  know  her  a few  weeks,  and 
I’ve  known  her  for  years ! Will  you  fight 
me?” 

“Here  — in  the  Crystal  Palace!  On  a 
shilling  day!  And  the  police  all  round!” 
Copin  could  not  help  looking  amused  at 
the  idea,  and  his  expression  of  countenance 
only  still  further  infuriated  his  opponent. 

“ I’ll  show  you  a quiet  place  down  yon- 
der behind  the  cricket  ground,  where  we 
can  have  it  out  without  any  one  seeing  us.” 

“ But,  my  good  fellow,  what  oonfounded 
nonsense — ” 

“You  French  coward,  you  can’t  fight— 
you  don’t  know  how ; you’re  afraid ! But 
I’ll  make  you  fight:  I’ll  knock  you  down 
and  kick  you  here  on  this  spot !” 

“ Ransom,  my  worthy  friend,”  said  Copin, 
with  a face  now  quite  calm  and  settled,  “ if 
you  will  make  a fool  of  yourself,  I can’t  help 
you.  We  had  better  both  make  fools  of  our- 
selves in  seclusion  than  just  here.  Come 
along,  if  you  will  have  it.  I’ll  try  to  show 
you  that  I can  fight,  even  if  I am  a French- 
man.” 

Ransom’s  eyes  beamed  with  a savage  de- 
light. The  two  men  then  walked  together 
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in  silence,  avoiding  the  crowd,  and  especial- 
ly avoiding  the  place  where  the  sisters  were 
still  seated.  They  found  at  last  a lonely 
place  within  a belt  of  trees. 

Ransom  said,  “ One  thing  now,  mind.  By 
God,  I'll  not  spare  you !” 

“We  had  better  lose  no  time  in  talk,’1  Co- 
pin coolly  replied,  " or  some  one  will  come.” 

The  two  flung  off  their  coats:  Ransom 
rushed  at  his  adversary  like  a wild  bull. 
For  a Frenchman,  Copin  understood  the 
science  of  boxing  remarkably  well.  He  mere- 
ly put  off  Ransom’s  blows  for  a while.  " Fant 
en  finir ,”  at  last  he  said,  and  sent  one  straight, 
sharp  blow  right  between  Ransom’s  eyes. 
Ransom  went  down  like  an  ox  under  the 
pole-axe,  and  lay  senseless.  Copin  approach- 
ed him  with  an  air  of  some  anxiety,  felt  his 
pulse,  lifted  one  of  his  eyelids,  and  appear- 
ed relieved 

“ All  right,”  he  said.  “He’ll  do;  he’ll 
come  to  in  a few  moments,  and  he  will  hard- 
ly want  any  more.  I can’t  do  better  than 
just  leave  him  where  he  is,  and  get  that 
dear  child  away.  This  i»  becoming  sensa- 
tional.” 

He  presently  joined  the  sisters.  Annie 
was  growing  terribly  alarmed  at  his  absence, 
and  she  started  when  Bhe  saw  that  there  was 
blood  upon  his  hand. 

act  m. 

Annie  sat  in  her  little  room  that  same 
night  alone.  Her  sister  was  in  bed  and 
asleep.  It  was  a warm  summer  night,  and 
there  was  no  light  burning.  Annie  was  not 
working,  strange  to  say.  She  had  been  an 
idler  all  day,  and  was  an  idler  still.  She 
was  thinking. 

Some  sweet  words  which  Claude  had  whis- 
pered in  her  ear  as  he  left  her  that  evening 
on  the  threshold  after  their  return  from  the 
Palace  still  lingered  with  her.  They  were 
only  a few  words,  but  they  were  alive  with 
love  and  promise.  Life  seemed  to  be  really 
brightening  for  the  poor  orphan  girl.  The 
horizon  of  her  existence  appeared  to  expand 
and  glow',  and  to  inclose  a prospect  more 
genial  than  that  of  Swordblade  Alley.  She 
could  not  work  for  very  hope  and  happiness. 

But  there  were  some  pangs  of  fear  too. 
She  had  extracted  from  Claude  a sort  of  half 
confession  of  his  quarrel  with  George  Ran- 
som, and  although  Claude  insisted  that  the 
affiur  ended  with  the  fair  fight,  she  could 
not  think  so.  She  dreaded  Ransom.  She 
thought  there  was  something  terribly  omi- 
nous in  his  having  followed  them  so  stealth- 
ily and  patiently  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  She 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  these  two  men  sleep- 
ing in  rooms  next  to  each  other  that  night, 
and  she  much  wished  that  Claude  would 
lodge  somewhere  else  for  a few  days  to  come. 

It  grew  dark,  and  she  lighted  a lantern 
and  tried  to  do  some  work.  She  always  kept 
a little  dark  lantern,  to  be  used  when  she  felt 


compelled  to  work  very  late  at  night.  It 
threw  its  beam  of  light  directly  on  her  work, 
and  if  any  late  step  passed  her  door  she 
could  shade  the  light  in  a moment ; for  she 
did  not  care  to  have  it  known  to  all  her  fel- 
low-lodgers that  she  sat  up  alone  half  the 
night  through.  This  night,  however,  she 
did  not  seem  able  to  work,  somehow.  She 
partly  undressed,  put  out  her  light,  and  stole 
into  her  bed  in  the  other  little  room. 

She  could  not  sleep ; and  after  a restless 
hour  she  thought  she  heard  a voice  in  the 
t alley — a voice  well  known  to  her.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Claude  Copin  trolling  in  low, 
sweet  tones  one  of  his  favorite  songs.  An- 
nie went  into  the  front-room  again,  and 
peeped  into  the  alley,  and  she  saw  Claude 
come  sauntering  down.  He  entered  the 
house.  Just  as  he  did  so  she  thought  she 
saw  a dark  figure  stirring  in  an  old  doorway 
on  the  other  side  of  the  alley.  The  night 
was  rather  clear,  though  moonless,  and  there 
was  a gas  lamp  a little  way  down  Sword- 
blade Alley.  The  girl  was  sure  she  saw  a 
figure  partly  emerge  from  the  doorway  oppo- 
site, and  she  shuddered.  She  lit  her  lantern, 
but  carefully  shaded  it.  _ 

She  heard  Claude’s  step  on  the  stairs, 
heard  him  pause  for  a moment  outside  her 
door.  Oh,  how  the  girl’s  heart  throbbed  at 
that  little  bit  of  evidence  that  her  lover 
thought  of  her!  and  then  she  heard  him 
climb  the  rickety  stairs  that  led  to  his  own 
room. 

Still  she  saw  the  figure  lurking  in  the 
doorway  opposite.  Now  it  emerged  boldly 
into  the  alley,  mid  she  could  plainly  see  that 
it  was  the  figure  of  George  Ransom.  He 
waited  aud  waited.  What  was  he  waiting 
fori 

At  last  ho  crossed  the  alley  toward  her, 
and  she  could  not  see  him.  He  was  evi- 
dently entering  the  house.  He  had  not 
knocked.  Late  though  it  was,  the  outer 
door  of  this  house,  filled  with  lodgers  of  va- 
rious occupations  and  hours,  was  not  yet 
locked.  She  heard  no  sound.  Could  he 
have  remained  below?  No;  for  she  now 
heard  a faint  creaking  noise  os  of  somebody 
creeping  cautiously  up  the  stairs.  With  all 
her  senses  on  the  stretch,  fihe  watched  and 
listened.  Ransom  had  evidently  taken  off 
his  boots,  and  was  creeping  gently  up  the 
stairs.  He  paused  at  her  door,  and  the  girl’s 
blood  seemed  to  chill.  Could  his  secret  vis- 
it be  meant  for  her  f had  he  come  to  kill  her  T 
She  held  her  very  breath.  He  passed  on — 
crept  upward. 

Now  Ransom’s  usual  way  was  to  come 
home  in  a noisy,  careless,  swaggering  sort 
of  fashion.  There  was  something  ominous 
in  it  when  he  stole  up  stairs  with  noiseless 
tread.  He  was  going  to  murder  Claude ! 

The  girl’s  courage  came  back  in  a moment. 
She  seized  her  shaded  lantern,  opened  her 
door,  and  glided  out.  All  was  dark  below 
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and  above.  No  lodger  was  awake,  at  least 
do  lights  were  burning.  She  crept  up  a 
stair  or  two  behind  Ransom.  He  must  have 
fancied  he  heard  a sound,  for  he  stopped, 
and  she  stopped  too.  He  went  on  again,  and 
she  crept  softly  after — gliding  like  a ghost. 
If  the  wretched  old  staircase  had  been  less 
crazy  and  rickety,  he  must  have  heard  her ; 
but  every  tread  of  his,  however  cautious, 
made  some  noise  which  seemed  loud  in  the 
lonely  darkness,  and  swallowed  up  the  sound 
of  her  light  footfall. 

It  was  a long,  slow,  and  fearful  ascent,  the 
climbiug  of  that  flight  of  stairs.  At  last 
they  were  on  the  upper  floor,  the  man  and 
his  unsuspected  watcher.  He  stopped  at  a 
door,  pushed  it  gently  open,  and  listened. 
The  full  deep  breathing  of  Claude  could  be 
distinctly  heard.  Annie  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  the  beating  of  her  heart  should 
not  attract  Ransom’s  attention ; but  there 
was  now  a throbbing  in  the  brain,  a ringing 
in  the  ears,  of  the  man  who  had  come  to  do 
murder  which  almost  deafened  him.  In  the 
dim  gray  beam  of  half-light  which  come 
from  Claude’s  window  when  the  door  was 
pushed  in  Annie  could  plainly  see  Ransom 
draw  from  his  pocket  a clasp-knife,  which 
he  opened.  Now  if  she  were  to  scream, 
would  it  save  Claude,  or  would  it  fail  to 
warn  him  in  time,  and  only  render  his  ene- 
my more  desperate?  Had  Ransom  looked 
round  at  that  moment,  he  must  have  seen 
her.  But  he  crept  into  the  room  without 
looking  round,  and  she  glided  swiftly  after 
him.  He  bent  over  the  bed,  as  if  to  make  sure 
of  where  his  victim  lay ; he  raised  the  knife 
in  his  right  hand.  Annie  Prince  seized  his 
arm,  clung  round  it  with  all  her  strength 
and  weight,  and  at  the  same  instant,  with 
one  sudden,  half- unconscious,  convulsive 
movement,  flung  back  the  shade  of  her  lan- 
tern, and  sent  its  bright  beam  of  light  flash- 
ing across  the  assassin’s  face . Then  she  gave 
a wild  cry  for  help,  and  George  Ransom 
dropped  on  the  floor  in  an  epileptic  fit,  and 
Claude  started  up,  awake,  to  see  Annie  stand- 
ing beside  him,  and  to  learn  that  her  pres- 
ence and  her  hand  had  saved  him  from 
death ! 

t 

EPILOGUE. 

George  Ransom  was  out  of  his  senses  for 
some  time  after.  Doubtless  the  tension  of 
his  mind,  the  vehemence  of  his  passion,  and 
the  load  of  his  awful  purpose  had  wrought 
him  into  such  a condition  that  it  only  need- 
ed the  sudden  shock  of  Annie’s  grasp  and 
her  blaze  of  light  to  shatter  for  the  time  his 
reason  altogether.  When  he  recovered  his 
senses  he  seemed  to  have  recovered  also 
something  of  his  better  nature.  He  emi- 
grated to  New  Zealand,  and  will  probably 
never  see  Swordblode  Alley  again. 

Long  before  Ransom’s  recovery  Annie 
Prince  was  married  to  Claude  Copin.  She 


had  to  learn  something  before  the  marriage 
which  at  first  almost  bewildered  her.  The 
intelligent  reader,  however,  will  not  perhaps 
be  bo  much  surprised  to  learn  that  on  the 
marriage-day  the  bridegroom  signed  his 
name  not  as  Claude  Copin,  but  as  Ernest 
Lyttleton. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Lyttleton  had  gone  in  search 
of  a sensation  drama,  and  found  it — and  with 
it  a dear  and  devoted  wife  and  a happy  ex- 
istence. Annie  and  Nellie  and  he  went  on 
the  Continent  for  a year  or  two,  and  when 
they  returned  to  settle  in  London  Mrs.  Lyt- 
tleton’s  manners  and  culture  were  such  that 
no  one  ever  would  have  guessed  that  Er- 
nest had  found  his  wife  in  Swordblade  Al- 
ley. But  our  pair  made  no  secret  from  their 
friends  of  her  birth  and  her  poverty.  Nei- 
ther he  nor  she  was  ashamed  of  any  thing 
her  life  had  known. 

A very  successful  drama  of  the  sensation 
kind  was  brought  out  at  one  of  the  London 
theatres.  It  had  a splendid  run.  All  the 
town  went  to  see  it.  Mr.  Lyttleton  was  the 
author.  The  -only  fault  the  critics  found 
with  it  was  that  it  was  too  extravagant  and 
improbable.  Especially  was  it  urged  that 
the  scene  which  formed  the  climax  never 
could  possibly  have  taken  place  in  real  life. 

Ernest  and  Annie  were  greatly  amused  at 
this.  They  privately  maintain  that  such  a 
scene  could  have  taken  place,  despite  the 
critics,  in  real  life  as  well  as  in  a sensation 
drama. 


ASHANTEE  AND  THE  ASHANTEES. 

ENGLAND  has  found  another  Abyssinia 
in  Ashantee,  and  in  King  Koffee  Kal- 
kalli  another  Theodoras.  The  war  with  the 
Ashantees,  indeed,  is  undertaken  for  a dif- 
ferent object  and  under  different  circum- 
stances than  that  which  ended  by  the  fall 
of  Magdala  and  the  death  of  the  sable  mon- 
arch of  the  ancient  Christian  realm  of  Abys- 
sinia; but  in  one  respect,  at  least,  the  re- 
sult is  undoubtedly  destined  to  be  similar. 
The  interior  of  the  African  continent  has 
been,  until  within  the  past  thirty  years,  for 
the  most  part  a sealed  book  to  the  outer 
world.  Discovery,  which  had  before  pene- 
trated to  the  most  inaccessible  corners  of 
the  other  continents,  which  had  even  re- 
vealed the  remotest  settlements  of  the  Asian 
Mongols,  and  had  given  intelligence  of  the 
early  seat  of  the  great  Aryan  race  in  the 
strange  valley  of  Kashgar  and  the  steppes 
westward  of  it,  had  only  skirted  the  fringe 
of  Africa,  or  advanced  here  and  there  a brief 
distance  inland.  During  the  past  thirty 
years,  however,  many  of  the  wonders  of 
interior  Africa  have  been  gradually  unfold- 
ed to  us.  Speke,  Grant,  Baker,  Stanley,  and 
above  all,  Livingstone,  have  braved  every 
danger  from  savage,  beast,  and  disease  to 
unlock  the  secrets  of  the  dark  continent  of 
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Hun.  England  has  been  busy  planting 
colonies  at  different  points  on  the  coast,  and 
the  Abyssinian  war  was  especially  valuable 
to  the  world  at  large  as  giving  us  for  the 
first  time  a clear  insight  into  the  customs  and 
condition  of  the  most  aneient  and  powerful 
of  African  Christian  peoples. 

It  is  of  comparatively  little  interest,  ex- 
cept to  Englishmen,  what  the  military  re- 
sults of  the  Ashantee  war  may  be.  There 
may  or  may  not  be  a new  territory  added 
to  the  English  dominions  on  the  west  coast. 
The  incursions  of  the  Ashantees  on  the  coast 
settlements  may  be  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently arrested.  The  chief  significance  of 
the  war  to  the  world  in  general  is  derived 
from  regarding  it  as  an  expedition  of  dis- 
covery. What  is  already  known  of  the  Ash- 
antees stimulates  a keen  appetite  for  a more 
intimate  knowledge  not  only  of  their  char- 
acter, beliefs,  and  customs,  but  of  the  exter- 
nal aspects  of  their  picturesque  and  fertile 
country,  the  productions  of  their  soil,  and 
the  material  benefits  which  it  lies  in  their 
power  to  confer  upon  civilization. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  give  some 
account  of  what  has  so  far  been  ascer- 
tained of  Ashantee ; and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  revelations  to  be  made  by  8ir  Garnet  J. 
Wolseley’s  expedition  are  likely  to  be  of 
high  interest  and  profit. 

Ashantee  lies  some  distance  north  of  what 
is  called  the  “ Gold  Coast,"  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  where  the  continent  bends  from  a 
northerly  and  southerly  to  an  easterly  and 
westerly  direction.  It  comprises  a large 
portion  of  what  was  formerly  called,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  Guinea.  On  the  west,  between 
Ashantee  and  the  upper  coast,  lies  the  re- 
public of  Liberia,  familiar  to  us  as  having 
been  to  some  extent  colonized  by  American 
negroes,  and  as  pursuing  a peaceful,  civil- 
ized, and  prosperous  career  under  a consti- 
• tutional  and  free  form  of  government  mod- 
eled after  that  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
east  the  Ashantees  have  for  neighbors  the 
subjects  of  the  not  wholly  unknown  King 
of  Dahomey,  who  is  cited  as  the  type  of  in- 
veterate African  savagery.  Between  Ashan- 
tee and  the  Gold  Coast  the  territory  is  oc- 
cupied by  various  peaceable  tribes,  among 
whom  the  best  known  are  the  Ahantas,  the 
Assins,  and  the  Fantees.  The  Gold  Coast, 
so  called,  consists  of  a narrow  strip  of  shore 
laud,  reaching  nearly  across  the  coast  as  it 
runs  easterly  and  westerly.  It  has  received 
European  settlements  from  time  to  time,  the 
Dutch,  Danes,  and  English  having  estab- 
lished colonies  and  fortifications  there,  chief 
among  which  is  Cape  Coast  Castle,  a town 
protected  by  a strong  fortress.  The  English 
have  gradually  acquired  the  possessions  of 
the  Danes  and  the  Dutob,  who  have  wholly 
disappeared  from  the  coast.  The  last  ces- 
sion of  territory  was  in  1870,  when  the  King 
of  Holland  gave  over  Dix  Cove  to  the  En- 


glish in  consideration  of  concessions  made 
to  him  in  Sumatra. 

The  tribes  occupying  the  wide  belt  be- 
tween Ashantee  and  the  Gold  Coast — Fan- 
tees,  Ahantas,  Assins,  and  so  on — are  under 
the  protection  of  the  English,  being  allies, 
and  devoted  to  English  interests.  This  fact 
has  made  them  obnoxious  to  the  more  fierce 
and  warlike  Ashantees,  who  have  been  from 
the  first  bitterly  hostile  to  the  European  set- 
tlements, with  whom  they  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  a state  of  perpetual  though  not 
always  active  warfare.  The  Ashantees  have 
at  frequent  intervals,  however,  invaded  the 
“ protected  belt,”  especially  the  country  of 
the  Fantees,  and  have  visited  upon  them  all 
the  cruelties  of  utterly  savage  and  ruthless 
vengeance.  The  Dutch  endeavored  to  con- 
ciliate the  aggressors  by  light  duties  on 
their  products,  and  by  annual  tributes. 

The  English,  on  acquiring  possession  of  the 
whole  coast,  increased  these  duties  and  abol- 
ished this  tribute.  The  Ashantees,  deprived 
thus  of  former  privileges,  and  entirely  shut 
out  from  a wateT  trade  by  being  refused  ac- 
cess to  the  sea,  began  to  harass  the  protect- 
ed tribes,  made  incursions  up  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  itself, 
and  even  dared  to  brave  the  English  troops 
sent  against  them.  In  an  important  battle 
during  the  past  summer  they  not  only  took, 
sacked,  and  burned  the  Fantee  capital,  but 
drove  thousands  of  starving  Fantees  to  the 
meagre  refuge  afforded  by  Cape  Coast  Cas- 
tle, and  shortly  after  defeated  the  English 
expedition  sent  out  to  drive  them  back  to 
their  own  country.  This  was  more  than  the 
English  government  could  suffer.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  conquest  of  Ashantee  followed, 
and  the  result  was  the  expedition  of  Sir 
Garnet  J.  Wolseley. 

A singular  contrast  exists  between  the 
physical  aspects  and  climate  of  the  Gold 
Coast  and  those  of  the  interior.  The  Gold 
Coast  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  European 
life.  Although  only  five  degrees  north  of  the 
equator,  the  range  of  temperature  during 
the  year  extends  through  something  like 
eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit ; yet,  singularly 
enough,  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  our  latitude.  A rainy  season 
continues  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  it 
is  during  this  period  that  Europeans  suffer 
most  from  the  miasmatic  distempers  peculiar 
to  the  region.  At  Gambia,  one-half  of  the 
European  population  died  in  a single  year. 

A British  ship  which  moored  off  Lagos  was 
forced  to  weigh  anchor  and  put  to  sea,  two- 
thirds  of  her  crow  being  attacked  with  the 
coast  fever.  At  Sierra  Leone,  twenty-four 
out  of  a hundred  Europeans  died  within 
eight  months.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the 
pestilences  which  every  rainy  season  sweep 
through  the  settlements,  bred  in  the  low 
dismal  swamps  which  send  up  their  baleful 
mists  a mile  or  two  within  shore. 
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The  aspect  of  the  Gold  Coast  from  the 
sea,  however,  is  described  as  beautiful.  It 
is  by  no  means  the  long,  dull  stretch  of  low- 
lands, with  rank  juugle  growths,  which 
might  be  inferred  from  the  treacherous  cli- 
mate. The  landscape  is  relieved  by  pictur- 
esque ranges  of  hills,  crowned  with  a rich, 
thick,  deep-colored  verdure.  The  hills  slope 
away  in  broad,  descending  plains,  or  merge 
into  abrupt,  craggy  eminences,  plunging 
into  valleys  which  are  a mingled  mass  of 
striking  shrubbery  and  larger  growths. 
These  crags  are  often  piled  down  over  the 
beaches,  and  form  promontories  in  the  bosom 
of  a surf  which  is  said  to  be  grand  beyond 
any  thing  witnessed  on  the  Northern  Atlantic 
coasts.  Mosses  of  most  delicate  texture  and 
fantastic  form,  vegetation  various,  and  pre- 
senting to  the  skilled  botanist  at  every  step 
some  new  hint  of  natural  marvels,  and  trees 
— above  all  the  stately  and  gorgeous  silk- 
cotton  tree — in  picturesque  clumps  or  thick 
forests,  lend  grace  and  brightness  to  the 
broken  aspect  of  the  coast.  The  journey 
from  the  coast  toward  Ash  an  tee  is  at  first  in 
the  midst  of  what  is  declared  to  be  a most 
charming  country.  Giant  growths,  such  as 
the  lordly  baobab,  appear  in  groves  and 
copses,  and  in  the  sweeping  valleys  may  be 
descried  lilies  and  palms,  bananas,  pines 
and  plantain,  guava  and  aloes.  After  thirty 
miles  of  such  scenery  the  traveler  comes 
abruptly  upon  vast  marshes  and  jungles,  in- 
terrupted only  by  monotonously  dense  and 
even  forests.  Seldom  do  hills  or  high  plains 
appear.  Here  seems  a genuine  African  wil- 
derness ; you  are  on  the  borders  of  the  home 
of  the  tiger,  the  crocodile,  and  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  there  is,  os  far  as  can  be  seen, 
nothing  but  desolation  and  death  for  man. 
Avoiding  the  jungles,  the  traveler  must  make 
his  way  northward  as  best  he  can  through 
the  tropical  forest.  This  is  no  easy  task. 
The  only  roads  are  paths  trodden  by  the  na- 
tives. Across  them,  at  every  few  steps,  lie 
fallen  trees  with  a bewildering  maze  of  | 
branches.  The  high  shrubs  bend  over  and 
meet  each  other  across  the  paths ; the  branch- 
es creep  in  among  each  other,  twisting  into 
a tough  net-work.  These  obstacles  have  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  very  zigzag  and 
circuitous  routes,  which  are  so  spiral  that  it  is 
even  now  uncertain  how  far  the  frontiers  of 
Ashantee  are  from  Cape  Coast  Castle.  By 
such  a path,  never  more  than  four  feet  wide, 
aud  oftener  one,  the  traveler  comes  now  and 
then  upon  what  the  English  call  rivers  and 
the  Americans  streams,  easily  fordable  for 
the  most  part;  then  upon  little  straggling 
Fafltee  villages,  built  of  poor,  rickety  huts, 
almost  always  on  a river-bank,  around 
which  miserable  groups  of  almost  naked  ne- 
groes, short  of  stature,  and,  unlike  most  Af- 
rican tribes,  but  little  ornamented,  whether 
with  metals,  paint,  or  feathers,  are  squat- 
ting. As  the  northern  limit  of  Fantee  is  ap- 


proached, the  dull  jungle  and  forest  scenery 
becomes  broken ; now  there  are  comely  hills, 
oovered  completely  with  dense  foliage ; now 
there  is  a river,  with  jagged  shores,  and 
small  rocky  plateaus,  on  which  the  villages 
perch ; the  shallow  waters  flow  over  glisten- 
ing white  sand,  and  are  edged  by  sparkling 
granite  cliffs,  while  the  shore  is  fringed  with 
doom-palms  and  mimosa. 

Soon  after  entering  the  dominions  of  King 
Kofieo  Kalkalli  of  Ashantee  the  country  be- 
comes yet  more  picturesque,  swelling  now 
into  mountain  eminences,  adorned  with  the 
most  sumptuous  variety  of  tropical  plants, 
and  abounding  in  products  valued  the  world 
over.  The  baobab  rises  majestically  in  the 
vast  forests,  which  often  completely  envel- 
op the  mountains.  Here,  in  the  wide,  well- 
watered  valleys,  the  sugar-cane  grows  wild ; 
here,  too,  are  found  growing  in  careless  pro- 
fusion tobacco  and  Indian  maize,  rice,  pota- 
toes, and  aromatic  plants,  while  there  are 
trees  and  shrubs  reeking  with  valuable 
gums,  and  affording  the  materials  for  excel- 
lent dyes.  But  a nature  so  rich  and  tropic- 
ally bountiful  encourages  animal  growth  of 
the  fiercest  kind.  The  marshy  ponds  abound 
in  rhinoceroses  and  hippopotami ; elephants 
are  seen  in  herds  tramping  athwart  the  jun- 
gle canes  and  reeds ; buffaloes,  giraffes,  deer, 
lions,  monkeys,  tigers,  wolves,  and  leopards 
are  all  too  plentiful.  The  reptile  world  is 
represented  in  all  its  repulsive  range,  from 
the  boa  to  the  green  lizard ; and  the  insects 
are  so  venomous  that  the  horse  can  not  ex- 
ist in  those  regions.  But  generally,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  Coomassie,  the 
capital  of  Ashantee,  the  country  is  composed 
of  fertile  uplands,  where  it  is  positively 
healthy,  and  whereof  the  climate,  except  in 
the  gloomiest  period  of  the  rainy  or  winter 
season,  is  temperate  and  little  prone  to  sud- 
den changes. 

The  contrast  between  the  Ashantees  and 
the  tribes  south  of  them  is  noted  at  once  as 
soon  as  their  villages  are  approached.  They 
are  less  peaceful  than  the  Assins  and  Fan- 
tees,  and  also  much  less  indolent.  There 
are  signs  of  agricultural  thrift  and  energy, 
of  commercial  activity,  of  business  cunning; 
the  race  is  a stronger  and  more  enduring  one ; 
some  taste  in  clothing  and  adornment  begins 
to  be  noted ; the  country  is  far  more  thickly 
settled ; and  evidences  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  mechanical  arts,  which  the  Ashantees 
seem  to  have  readily  caught  from  the  Euro- 
peans of  the  coast  despite  the  warfare  with 
them,  appear  on  every  hand. 

Two  Ashantee  towns  near  the  frontier, 
Prahsu  and  Kikiwhiry,  are  cited  as  being 
not  only  large  and  regular,  with  a number 
of  streets  and  some  very  sightly  buildings, 
but  as  engaged  in  a thriving  trade  with 
neighboring  tribes;  while  not  many  miles 
further  on  is  Doompassie,  which  is  a seat  of 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  beads,  and  pot- 
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tery,  and  where,  it  is  said,  “ blacksmiths’ 
forges  are  seen  merrily  at  work.”  From  this 
active  centre  to  Coomassie,  the  capital,  is 
not  much  more  than  twenty  miles,  through 
a salubrious  country,  with  at  least  one  pic- 
turesquely lovely  river,  the  Dah,  and  by  an 
ascending  plane. 

Coomassie,  where  Koffee  Kalkalli  holds  a 
court,  which  is  far  from  being  os  rude  as 
that  of  his  neighbor,  the  King  of  Dahomey, 
is  situated  on  a sloping  bonk  of  the  river 
Senni,  which  is  wider  thau  usual  at  that 
point,  though  probably  near  its  source.  This 
river  is  a tributary  of  the  Praa,  or  Volta, 
which  empties  into  the  ocean  between  Dix 
Cove,  the  old  Dutch  settlement,  and  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  The  distance  of  Coomassie 
from  the  coast  is  estimated,  by  the  only  ac- 
cessible route,  os  not  far  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles;  in  a straight  line  it  is  in 
all  probability  somewhat  less  than  a hun- 
dred. The  few  travelers  and  missionaries 
who  have  dared  within  the  past  half  cen- 
tury to  penetrate  as  far  as  Coomassie  have 
returned  with  almost  incredible  stories  of 
its  lavish  splendor  and  luxury.  It  is  a real 
city,  so  they  say,  with  rectangular  paved 
streets,  not  a few  really  handsome,  and  some 
actually  imposing  edifices ; some  architect- 
ural taste  is  employed,  and  the  Ashantees 
have  evidently  combined  many  European 
devices  with  the  luxuries  peculiar  to  Africa 
to  enhance  the  comforts  of  life.  The  king’s 
palace,  of  two  stories,  and  constructed  in 
apparent  rude  imitation  of,  or  at  least  sim- 
ilarity to,  an  Egyptian  temple,  is  adorned 
with  ivory  posts,  and  its  roof  is  supported 
by  large  pillars  incased  in  plates  of  gold  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  palace  is 
roofed  with  gilded  tiles ; the  throne  is  inlaid 
with  solid  layers  of  gold ; and  Koffee  Kal- 
kalli, when  presiding  in  state,  which  he  is 
said  to  do  with  a savage  dignity  really  im- 
posing, is  habited  in  a glittering  garb,  while 
around  his  neck  is  a necklace  composed 
wholly  of  many-shaped  golden  n uggets.  Not 
less  dazzling  are  the  ornaments  of  his  no- 
bles aud  warriors.  The  umbrella  is  with  the 
Ashantees,  as  with  thp  Hindoos,  a symbol 
of  rank ; and  the  greater  lords  carry  umbrel- 
las with  golden  handles  and  tips.  So,  too, 
the  most  honored  generals  wear  axes  and 
bludgeons  the  handles  whereof  are  of  the 
same  precious  metal.  The  poorer  classes 
are  nearly  naked,  as  in  most  African  tribes, 
and  differ  little  from  them  in  general  ap- 
pearance ; but  there  is  a distinct  caste  of 
family  and  wealth,  and  the  Ashantee  nobil- 
ity live  in  a state  of  luxury  and  ostentation 
which  well  compares  at  least  with  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Persia  and  of  the  Punjab. 

While  thus  exhibiting  some  of  the  obtru- 
sive features  of  material  civilization,  the 
Ashantees  are  yet  among  the  most  blood- 
thirsty, cruel,  and  inveterately  savage  of  dis- 
covered  African  tribes.  Their  character  is 
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described  by  a missionary  as  being  very  in- 
dolent, superstitious,  brutal,  revengeful,  and 
perfidious.  In  many  of  their  customs  the 
barbarian  element  crops  out  so  conspicuous- 
ly as  to  seemingly  render  their  accessibili- 
ty to  civilization  and  Christianity  hopeless. 
Some  of  their  customs  possess  a curious  in- 
terest, and  it  is  worth  while  to  glance  at 
them.  If  the  Ashantee  king  is  well  disposed 
to  the  stranger — especially  the  European 
stranger — whom  he  learns  to  be  approach- 
ing the  confines  of  his  dominions,  he  con- 
fers upon  him  the  distinction  of  a public 
and  ceremonious  welcome.  On  one  occasion 
an  English  visitor  was  thus  honored  in  a 
notable  manner.  He  was  conducted  by  two 
Ashantee  nobles  to  an  open  space,  a common 
in  the  centre  of  Coomassie.  There,  upon 
an  artificial  mound  fantastically  shaped,  sat 
King  Koffee  Kalkalli,  surrounded  by  the  prin- 
cipal personages  of  his  court.  Over  his  sa- 
ble majesty  was  a very  wide  umbrella,  fifteen 
feet  in  circumference,  made  of  varicolored 
cloths,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  was 
very  fine  silk  velvet.  Each  noble  was  pro- 
vided with  a similar  umbrella,  with  a gold 
handle.  From  some  of  the  umbrellas  hung 
pieces  of  cloth  to  which  small  mirrors,  turn- 
ed toward  the  faces  of  the  nobles,  were  at- 
tached. On  the  tops  of  the  umbrellas  were 
roughly  carved  and  gilded  figures  of  animals 
and  other  objects,  designed  as  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  chiefs.  Two  jet-black  slaves 
fanned  each  noble  as  he  sat.  The  visitor 
advanced  into  the  aristocratic  semicircle,  put 
out  his  right  hand,  and,  when  he  came  op- 
posite the  king,  took  off  his  hat  and  made 
a low  obeisance.  Then  he  passed  round  to 
the  extremity  of  the  assemblage,  and  took 
his  place  upon  a seat  which  had  been  set  for 
him.  King  Koffee  thereon  ordered  the  guest 
to  be  served  with  palm-wine;  then  the  chiefs 
rose,  passed  the  guest  in  turn  and  saluted 
him,  while  one,  stopping  directly  in  front 
of  him,  pulled  a gold-handled  sword  from 
his  belt  and  began  to  execute  a war-dance. 
Last  of  all  the  king  passed,  bowing  and  smil- 
ing, and  then  the  stranger  rose  and  followed 
the  procession.  This  was  really  an  imposing 
pageant.  Nobles  bore  upon  their  shoulders 
the  gold  and  silver  mounted  thrones  of  the 
former  kings;  slaves  carried  richly  inlaid 
boxes,  vases  of  silver,  and  banners.  The 
king  and  each  of  his  nobles  were  surround- 
ed by  a body-guard  armed  with  muskets  and 
spears,  while  a band,  with  gongs,  cymbals, 
and  drums,  awoke  the  echoes  with  a rude, 
clashing,  martial  music.  In  this  way  the 
visitor  was  escorted  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city,  until  the  royal  palace  was 
reached.  Here  Koffee  bid  him  good-by,  the 
procession  broke  up,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  go  wheresoever  he  listed. 

Perhaps  the  most  savage  and  horrible  of 
all  the  barbarous  customs  of  the  Ashantees 
is  that  of  celebrating  or  accompanying  the 
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death  of  a king  or  great  noble  by  a ruth- 
less sacrifice  of  other  human  lives : indeed, 
almost  all  their  religions. and  anniversary 
rites  are  attended  by  a holocaust  of  human 
beings.  In  the  case  of  a king's  or  noble's 
death  this  custom  is  the  result  of  a belief, 
which  is  universally  held  by  the  Ashantees, 
that  the  soul  survives  the  body  and  is  im- 
mortal, and  that  whatever  rank  or  power 
a person  has  held  in  this  world  he  will  hold 
also  in  the  next.  Bnt  the  king,  when  he 
dies,  must  have  wives  and  slaves  in  the 
other  world  as  in  this ; and  that  these  may 
not  be  wanting,  the  simple  expedient  is  re- 
sorted to  of  killing  his  mundane  wives  and 
slaves,  and  sending  them  after  him.  The 
same  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  nobles,  whose 
households  are  sacrificed  immediately  upon 
their  own  deaths.  Rude  and  bloody  cere- 
monies mark  the  practice  of  this  custom, 
which  are  continued  for  a week. 

The  heir  provides  large  quantities  of  rum, 
which  the  invited  guests,  assembled  at  the 
house  of  death,  consume  as  a preparative 
for  the  succeeding  performances.  A proces- 
sion is  fonned,  and  moves  along,  drinking 
rum  and  firing  guns  at  brief  intervals,  to 
» the  spot  where  the  immolation  of  the  human 

victims  is  to  take  place.  Here  a ring  is 
formed,  and  dismal  music  is  discoursed  upon 
the  gongs  and  cymbals;  the  executioners, 
fantastically  dressed,  as  if  for  a gala  rather 
than  for  an  execution,  rush  into  the  circle 
with  the  persons  to  be  sacrificed,  whose  arms 
are  securely  bound  behind  them,  while  their 
mouths  are  made  dumb  by  two  knives  being 
thrust  crosswise  through  their  cheeks.  The 
poor  wretches  are  for  a while  worried  by  be- 
ing pinched,  pricked  with  swords,  and  be- 
grimed with  powder  discharged  upon  them 
with  guns;  and  finally  the  executioners, 
catching  up  large  swords  and  flourishing 
them  in  the  air,  cut  their  heads  off  one  after 
another,  and  leave  the  bleeding  bodies  on 
the  ground.  When  the  deceased  is  of  high 
rank  this  appalling  festivity  is  continued 
day  after  day  for  a week.  The  decease  of  a 
king  requires  the  sacrifice  of  at  least  a thou- 
sand men  and  women,  and  that  of  a prince 
or  princess  of  several  hundred.  This  is 
done  as  a testimony  of  religious  respect,  and 
is  never  on  any  pretense  neglected.  The  re- 
sult is  that  human  life  is  but  lightly  regard- 
ed among  the  Ashantees,  and  that  numbers 
are  found  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  be 
offered  up  in  honor  of  the  dead  king  or  great 
lord.  The  sovereign  bears,  as  in  Persia  and 
Thibet,  a sort  of  semi-godlike  character,  and 
it  is  a snpreme  happiness  to  die  in  celebra- 
tion of  his  death.  It  is  yet  true  that  the 
King  of  the  Ashantees,  while  possessed  of 
despotic  control  over  the  lives,  property, 
and  liberties  of  his  subjeots,  is  restricted  in 
some  branches  of  administration  by  cer- 
tain traditions  which  have  acquired  the 
sanctity  of  prescribed  law.  He  may  not  de- 


clare war  without  the  assent  of  his  supreme 
council  of  chiefs ; and  should  he  do  so,  the 
chiefs  would  consider  themselves  at  liberty 
to  rebel  and  disobey  his  commands.  Other- 
wise these  commands  are  sacred,  and  to 
disobey  them  would  be  to  become  apostates 
to  the  Ashantee  religion.  These  chiefs,  how- 
ever, have  certain  rights  resembling  those 
of  the  feudal  barons  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  most  exalted  in  rank  are  entitled  to 
wear  two  large  flowing  plumes  of  eagles' 
feathers  attached  to  a kind  of  helmet  made 
of  rams'  horns  twisted  and  elaborately  gild- 
ed. This  helmet  is  tied  under  the  chief’s 
chin  by  a chain  of  shells.  He  is  authorized 
to  bear  a bow  and  quiver,  the  latter  filled 
with  poisoned  arrows,  and  a staff,  or  tall 
cane,  carved  in  a spiral,  and  of  pure  ivory. 
Attached  to  his  tunic  is  a number  of  leather 
pockets ; from  his  elbows  hang  horses'  tails, 
the  number  varying  according  to  rank ; and 
his  boots  are  usually  of  coarse  reddish  leath- 
er, and  reach  nearly  to  his  knees.  Above 
all,  the  great  lord  is  known  by  the  vast  um- 
brella, which  is  always  carried  by  slaves, 
who  attend  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  is 
spread  over  him  when  he  sits.  There  is  this 
distinction  between  the  higher  and  the  lesser 
nobles,  that  the  former  may  appear  in  pub- 
lic, and  may  even  attend  the  king,  on  horse- 
back, while  the  latter,  though  permitted  to 
carry  ornaments  of  value,  must  always  go 
on  foot. 

The  Ashantee  soldiers  are  nearly  naked. 
They  are  rather  below  than  above  the  me- 
dium stature,  but  are  wide-shouldered,  large- 
muscled, and  brawny.  They  wear  long 
necklaces,  in  which  knives  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes  are  carried,  and  are  armed  with 
heavy  and  unwieldy  guns.  They  are  said 
to  be  remarkably  well  disciplined,  and  to 
exhibit  unusual  skill  in  evolution  and  on  the 
field.  The  number  of  the  army  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  certain  that  more  attention  is  paid 
by  King  Koffee  to  the  science  of  warfare 
than  to  any  thing  else,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  larger  portion  of  the  *m  ale  popula- 
tion is  drilled  and  prepared  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  troubles  with  the  neighboring  tribes 
and  the  detested  Europeans  on  the  coast. 
The  religion  of  the  Ashantees  has  some  faint 
resemblance,  at  least,  to  the  points  in  which 
the  Buddhists  and  the  Parsees  agree.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  soul  was  in  existence  be- 
fore the  body,  and  can  be  transmitted  from 
one  body  to  another.  The  soul,  too,  is  some- 
thing attached  to,  yet  apart  from,  the  con- 
scious man  ; and  it  is  dual,  male  and  female, 
the  male  part  being  an  evil,  and — very  gal- 
lantly— the  female  being  a good  principle. 
They  believe  in  dominant  spirits  of  good 
and  evil,  and  they  also  believe,  os  do  the 
Hindoos,  that  the  struggle  between  these 
two  is  not  yet  concluded,  nor  will  it  be  till 
the  whole  world  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
one  or  the  other. 
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THE  panic  fell  upon  the  gay e tv  of  the  New 
York  autumn  like  the  gloom  of  a sudden 
eclipse ; and  yet  on  certain  days  and  evenings 
when  the  opera-house  was  crowded  with  a brill- 
iant audience,  and  each  person  represented  an 
expense  for  the  seat  alone  of  three  or  four  dol- 
lar, it  was  hard  to  believe  in  poverty  or  econ- 
omy. In  the  good  old  days  of  Mali  bran  at  the 
Park  Theatre  the  devotee  went  into  the  pit  for 
half  a dollar,  and  if  his  stuffed  seat  was  without 
a back  and  very  narrow,  yet  he  had  the  best 
place  in  the  house,  and  heard  and  saw  every 
thing  without  obstruction.  You  may  see  him 
now  on  some  pleasant  autumn  evening  at  the 
Academy:  it  is  the  elderly  gentleman  in  the 
balcony,  in  dress-coat  and  with  a white  cravat, 
whose  evening  at  the  opera  with  his  family  costs 
him  what  would  liqve  given  him  Malibran’s 
whole  season ; and  he  listens  to  Nilsson,  to  Ca- 
poul,  to  Torriani,  with  incredulous  wonder,  and 
by  the  second  act  sinks  away  into  sighing  reverie 
of  the  days  when  he  was  Ixion  and  feasted  with 
the  gods. 

It  is  one  of  the  sweet  revenges  of  age.  If,  as 
the  youth  of  to-day  insist,  time  has  stolen  from 
that  devotee  of  fifty  years  ago  the  fine  power  of 
appreciation,  so,  as  he  retorts,  has  it  also  dete- 
riorated the  thing  appreciated.  There  are  no 
cherries  and  peaches  in  the  market  now,  although 
offered  upon  marble  counters,  like  those  of  his 
father’s  orchard  long  ago.  There  are  pleasant 
and  pretty  singers  that  warble  for  you,  he  says, 
at  four  dollars  for  a reserved  seat  to  which  a 
courtly  usher  shows  the  way,  but  it  was  Malibran 
as  Rosina  for  whom  we  stood  for  an  hour  in  the 
chill  twilight,  and  then  fought  our  way  to  the  pit, 
where  were  no  seats  reserved,  my  boy,  but  where 
every  seat  was  cheap.  As  he  mentions  Rosina 
we  reflect  how  slowly  the  fashion  of  the  opera 
changes.  It  was  in  Rossini’s  Barber  of  Seville 
that  Malibran  made  her  debut  forty-eight  years 
ago,  and  it  is  in  the  Bame  opera  that  in  this  last 
October  Signora  Belocca,  the  latest  prima  donna, 
with  the  same  mezzo-soprano  voice  as  Malibran, 
first  appears.  One  of  Malibran  s most  famous 
“ creations”  was  Amina  in  Bellini’s  La  Somnam- 
bula,  and  it  was  in  that  part  that  Madame  Di 
Morska  began,  in  America,  at  the  “ Grand  Op- 
era” in  New  York*  this  very  season.  So  little 
has  the  opera  changed  that  almost  every  work 
in  which  Malibran  sang  still  holds  the  stage. 

If  our  devotee  had  chanced  upon  a pleasant 
October  evening  to  see  in  his  Post  that  the  Sow - 1 
nambula  was  to  be  sung  to  introduce  a Polish 
prima  donna,  and  had  slipped  away  to  renew  in 
reminiscence  the  joys  of  his  youth,  he  would 
have  been  amazed  as  he  entered  the  opera-house. 
In  his  day  Greenwich  was  a drowsy  suburb  of 
New  York.  Ilium  fuit . The  site  of  this  house 
is  beyond  where  Greenwich  was.  Its  broad  cor- 
ridor, its  spacious  marble  hall  set  with  tropical 
plants  and  humming  with  a gay  company,  would 
have  impressed  him,  despite  his  firm  faith  in  the 
superiority  of  the  past  and  the  unequaled  splen- 
dor of  Malibran’s  year  *27,  as  somewhat  finer 
than  the  dim  and  narrow  entry  out  of  which 
opened  the  little  box  doors  of  the  “ first  tier”  of 
the  Old  Park.  The  bright  and  pleasant  house, 
with  tho  balcony  blended  with  the  parquet, 


echoing  with  the  cry  of  the  boys  selling  the  bill 
of  the  play,  while  the  ushers  blandly  show  him 
to  his  seat,  as  the  British  manager  was  wont  to 
show  the  king  to  his  box — but  without  the  silver 
candlesticks — and  flower-girls,  os  in  Italy,  offer 
him  a pretty  nosegay  for  his  button-hole,  would 
have  persuaded  the  Old  Park  pitite  that  the 
world  had  changed  if  he  had  not,  and  that  since 
the  happy  day  when  the  diva  Malibran  came 
from  Europe  to  America,  America  had  been 
much  to  Europe,  and  had  brought  home  those 
little  changes  and  improvements  which  are  the 
more  charming  because  they  are  foreign. 

This  he  would  have  noted  as  the  audience 
came  in,  while  the  constant  noise  of  seats  drop- 
ping into  place  made  music  to  the  managerial  ear 
as  sweet  as  that  of  the  opera  which  that  interest- 
ed personage,  surveying  the  house  through  a hole 
in  the  curtain,  would  soon  conduct  in  front  When 
the  curtain  rose  after  the  simple  overture,  and  the 
familiar  wedding-chorus  of  the  villagers  was  heard 
behind  the  scenes,  he  would  have  felt,  as  through- 
out the  opera,  that  to  hear  such  a work  set,  as  it 
is,  in  the  mind  of  an  old  opera-goer  in  a thousand 
sweet  memories  and  associations,  is  to  mingle 
with  ghosts  and  own  the  magic  of  a sound.  As 
the  music  flows  on — and  that  opera  is  a stream  of 
constant  melody,  rustic  and  gentle,  indeed,  but 
charming — our  old  pitite  sits  enchanted.  Were 
you  by  his  6ide  in  the  parquet,  you  would  see  in 
the  front  of  the  balcony,  close  by,  a fat  grand- 
mother, overdressed  and  sleepy.  But  he  would 
see  in  her  the  beautiful  belle  of  other  years,  to 
whom  his  young  heart  yearned  with  every  strain 
of  this  sweet  music  as  he  wistfully  watched  her 
blooming  face  and  graceful  form — Hebe  herself 
— incarnate  youth — in  that  old  theatre  of  ’27. 
He  remembers  how  she  looked,  with  what  fond, 
girlish  eargerness,  as  the  lovely  young  Amina 
came  smiling  in.  He  steals  a glance  at  her  now 
— and  that  pudgy  dame  is  but  a mask.  He  sees 
behind  it  what  you  can  not — what  no  human  eye 
can  see  again.  Come  per  me  sereno— don’t  ask 
him  to  believe  that  she  has  twenty  grandchildren. 
And  when  that  brisk  Count  Rudolfo  appears,  with 
his  courier’s  trowsers  upon  his  legs — for  what 
else  is  the  significance  of  that  gold  side  stripe? — 
vi  ravviso , O cari  luoghi ! it  is  the  soul  of  our 
old  pitite  singing,  for  he  too  sees  the  old  famil- 
iar places,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Whether  he  is  in  a fit  condition  to  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  Di  Murska’s  Amina  is  doubtful. 
For  it  is  a nest  of  singing  birds,  not  a single 
songster,  that  he  hears.  It  is  Mrs.  Wood  and 
Persiani  and  Jenny  Lind,  and  still  fresher  sing- 
ers, who  are  passing  across  the  stage  and  singing 
before  him.  Yet  if  he  can  fully  recover  himself 
from  the  spell  and  see  Hebe  no  longer,  he  will 
find  himself  listening  to  a very  remarkable  sing- 
er. It  is  a small  woman,  not  graceful  nor  mag- 
netic. Her  voice  is  not  sweet,  nor  fresh,  nor 
sympathetic,  but  it  is  true  and  serviceable.  Her 
acting  is  conventional  and  proper.  She  is  ill- 
supported;  the  opera  is  poorly  mounted;  and 
the  audience  is  cold.  But  the  instant  she  begins 
to  sing,  and  every  time  she  sings,  the  audience  is 
rapturous,  and  shouts  and  claps,  and  the  singer 
bends  to  the  floor  and  advances  once  more  to 
the  front  on  the  other  side  of  the  prompter’s  box 
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— as  per  direction  in  the  libretto — and  again  her 
flexible  voice  trills  and  drops  and  modulates  and 
soars  in  clear  staccato  notes — up — up — and  then 
amidst  utter  silence  the  sound  is  exquisitely  di- 
minished— softer,  farther,  finer,  O “ horns  of 
Elfland  faintly  blowing!"  until  we  only  seem  to 
hear. 

Is  there  some  spell  upon  that  theatre — some 
ghastly  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  a vulgar 
Sordanapalus  swaggered  in  the  proscenium  box, 
so  that  now  taste  and  propriety  refuse  to  know 
it  ? The  house  was  thin — an  audience  of  stran- 
gers chilling  each  other — and  the  melancholy  was 
but  deepened  by  the  old  opera  full  of  vanished 
hours  and  faces,  and  by  the  not  young  prima 
donna,  with  her  voice  flexible  ns  a lark’s,  but  no 
longer  fresh.  “ I will  see  the  modern  opera  and 
a queen  regnant,  not  dowager,  to-morrow,"  the 
pitite  might  have  said  as  he  came  out ; and  on 
the  morrow  afternoon,  if  he  kept  his  word,  he 
would  havo  found  himself  at  the  Academy  await- 
ing Nilsson  in  Faust . The  matinee  audience  is 
always  brilliant  and  interesting,  for  it  is  chiefly 
an  audience  of  women,  and  the  shrewd  eye  of 
the  old  opera-goer  detects  in  it  at  once  that  stamp 
of  fashion  which  is  ns  undefinable  os  it  is  unmis- 
takable. The  curtain  rolls  up,  and  Faust  is  be- 
fore him. 

This  opera  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  generally  popular  work  since  the 
Trovatore.  It  is  an  entire  contrast  with  the 
Somnambula , and  it  shows  how  the  taste  of  the 
public  and  the  conception  of  the  opera  have 
changed,  although,  as  we  said,  the  change  does 
not  make  the  older  works  obsolete.  If  Faust  is 
played  this  evening,  Don  Giovanni , or  Lucrezia , 
or  Luc\ay  or  the  Somnambula  may  be  played  to- 
morrow'. The  essential  character  of  the  change 
is  obvious.  The  interest  of  the  new  opera  lies 
more  in  the  drama,  and  less  in  the  music.  In 
the  older  and  more  familiar  works  there  is  a sim- 
ple story  and  a succession  of  melodies  and  scenas ; 
in  the  later  works  there  is  an  elaborate  and  im- 
posing play.  Meyerbeer  is  the  founder  of  the 
school,  and  his  influence  upon  “ the  lyrical  dra- 
ma” is  the  most  pronounced  of  any  composer. 
The  opera  of  Faust  is,  in  its  conception,  the 
French  grand  tragedy  with  an  elaborate  mu- 
sical accompaniment. 

The  old  opera-goer  smiles  as  he  listens  to  the 
music  and  watches  the  play,  and  reflects  upon 
the  art  with  which  the  effect  is  produced.  In 
the  first  place,  Goethe  has  drawn  all  the  great 
outlines  of  the  picture  upon  the  imagination. 
Then  Ary  Scheffer  has  “created”  Margaret  to 
the  eye— her  air,  her  poses.  Finally,  with  ad- 
mirable skill  Gounod  has  “conveyed”  and  com- 
bined music  from  all  composers  and  works,  de- 
melodizing  it,  and  fusing  it  all  in  skillful  and 
offective  combinations.  As  the  work  proceeds 
you  are  aware  of  William  Tell , Robert  leDiable , 
and  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  distinctly, 
all  the  other  familiar  operas.  But  the  ear  ip 
teased  by  the  hint  without  the  fulfillment.  It 
longs  for  a completed,  striking  melody.  There 
is  constantly  the  form  of  it,  but  no  more.  It  is 
like  eating  a fine  pear  without  any  flavor.  Every 
thing  is  there  except  that.  The  work  is  so  skill- 
ful, so  “knowing,”  that  the  tantalized  hearer 
turns  to  his  tantalized  companion,  and  they  ex- 
claim together,  “How  delightful  this  opera 
would  be  if  there  were  a little  music  in  it!” 


Seibel,  indeed,  sings  a truly  French  melody  in 
the  garden,  and  there  is  a clashing  chorus  with 
band  and  orchestra;  but  who  goes  home  with 
delicious  strains,  pensive  or  rollicking,  bubbling 
upon  deep  rich  harmonies,  haunting  his  ear  and 
penetrating  his  memory  ? 

Yet  if  not  with  musical  strains,  certainly  with 
a lovely  vision.  Suddenly  in  Faust’s  study,  as 
Mephistopheles  plies  him  with  the  temptation  of 
renew'ed  youth,  there  hangs  an  illuminated  pic- 
ture in  the  nir — Margaret  at  her  spinning-wheel. 
Did  any  reader  ever  see  Madame  Carvalho,  the 
first  famous  Marguerite,  in  Paris,  and  was  she 
more  truly  the  Gretchen  of  Goethe’s  poem  than 
Nilsson  ? What  purity  of  maidenhood  over  all ! 
what  lofty  port!  W'hat  grace  of  independence! 
That  perfect  rustic  simplicity — is  it  reminiscence 
or  consummate  art?  That  limpid,  trickling 
sweetness  of  singing — the  overflow  of  reverie 
into  song — what  exquisite,  unconscious  ease! 
w'hat  apparent  reserve  of  infinite  forco  and  vol- 
ume ! When  Margaret  enters  and  passes  across 
the  street  on  her  way  to  church,  and  Faust  ac- 
costs her,  it  would  be  hard  to  recall  any  effect 
upon  the  stage  more  satisfactory  and  complete. 
It  is  not  Thackeray’s  English  lass : 

“ My  lady  comes  at  last. 

Timid  and  stepping  fast. 

And  hastening  hither, 

With  modest  eyes  downcast; 

She  comes— she’s  here— she’s  past— 

May  Heaven  go  with  her !” 

It  is  Una,  Iphigenia,  Laodamia — noblest,  purest, 
most  womanly  of  women. 

“Pish!”  said  the  Turk,  as  he  saw  Nilsson’s 
Margaret:  “she  is  too  Northern.”  It  was  the 

Eerfection  of  praise.  It  touched  the  distinction 
etween  the  impression  of  her  presence  and  act- 
ing and  that  of  all  the  Italian  queens.  Grisi, 
Pasta — whom  once  the  Easy  Chair  fortunately 
saw  upon  her  one  return  to  the  stage — had  a 
certain  melodramatic  grandeur — great  power  of 
passion.  But  when  Jenny  Lind  sang  Ah  non 
credea  / or  Nilsson,  with  her  prayer-book  in  her 
band,  and  her  plain  fair  hair  like  an  aureole, 
moved  quietly  by,  saying  only  to  the  gay  gentle- 
man who  would  attend  her, 

44  I’m  neither  lady,  neither  fair, 

And  home  1 can  go  without  your  care," 

all  women  seemed  more  beautiful  and  remote. 
One  star  differeth  from  another.  Both  the  two 
Italians  and  the  two  Swedes  held  the  mirror  up 
to  nature,  but  with  a difference. 

“Last  evening,”  says  the  old  worshiper  of 
Malibran  and  the  happy  year  ’27,  “ I heard  very 
exquisite  vocalization.  To-day  I have  seen  a 
living  picture  of  noble  womanhood.  What  did 
Mephistopheles  6ay  ? 

41 1 So  innocent  is  she,  indeed, 

That  to  confess  she  has  no  need.1" 

The  records  of  the  older  operatic  stage  furnish 
no  such  singers  ns  the  two  Swedes.  They  have 
brought  a new  element  into  the  opera.  Like 
Jenny  Lind,  Nilsson  is  called  “cold,”  but  it  is 
only  the  Turk  in  the  critic  who  says  so.  She  is, 
indeed,  “always  herself,”  but  only  in  the  sense 
that  Rachel  was.  To  that  old  opera-goer,  in- 
deed, there  must  be  something  pathetic  in  listen- 
ing to  her,  as  in  hearing  all  singers  and  actors, 
for  their  fame  can  never  be  justified  to  posterity. 
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Shakespeare  and  Miltou  live  always,  but  Garrick 
and  Catalani  are  forever  gone.  It  was  but  yes- 
terday that  we  all  crowded  the  great  hall  of  Cas- 
tle Garden  and  Tripler  Hall — where  are  they, 
too? — to  hear  Jenny  Lind.  Lucca  was  a little 
girl,  Nilsson  a poor  peasant  child.  And  Jenny 
Lind  is  already  a name.  Was  it  longer  ago 
than  September  of  last  year  that  we  all  sat  in 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre — who  sits  there  now  ? 
— and  the  curtain  went  up  upon  Corneille's  Les 
Horaces  T and  lo  ? upon  that  formal  stage  Rachel 
entered.  Who  thrills  with  that  low  voice  now  ? 
Yesterday  a grizzled  gossip  was  telling  of  a queer 
old  man  whom  he  knew  in  his  youth  who  took 
long  solitary  walks,  and  had  had  an  unhappy 
love  affair  in  his  youth.  The  queer  old  man 
was  Romeo  once — young,  graceful,  blithe,  and 
gay,  and  all  the  future  in  his  heart  and  hope. 
What  then  ? Why  should  the  pitite  of  the  year 
*27  sigh  as  he  looks  at  Nilsson  and  remembers 
Malibran  ? As  he  looks  he  must  needs  feel  that 
spring  surely  returns ; that  if  the  last  year’s 
birds  sing  no  more(  those  of  this  year  are  as 
sweet  and  gay.  The  glory  of  ’27  vanishes,  but 
that  of  ’73  rises  like  the  morning.  Malibran  is 
beard  no  more : she  becomes  a memory.  But 
Nilsson  and  Lucca  and  Di  Murska,  delighting  a 
new  age,  make  Malibran  conceivable  by  inspir- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  to-day  the  delight  that  she 
inspired  in  those  of  ’27. 


The  melancholy  death  of  young  Mr.  Leggett, 
a student  at  the  Cornell  University,  has  undoubt- 
edly occasioned  a great  deal  of  thought  in  every 
college  in  the  country  upon  secret  societies.  Pro- 
fessor Wilder,  of  Cornojl,  has  written  a very  care- 
ful and  serious  letter,  in  which  lie  strongly  op- 
poses them,  plainly  stating  their  great  disadvan- 
tages, and  citing  the  order  of  Jesuits  as  the  most 
powerful  and  thoroughly  organized  of  all  secret 
associations,  and  therefore  the  one  in  which  their 
character  and  tendency  may  best  be  observed. 
The  debate  recalls  the  history  of  the  Anti  ma- 
sonic excitement  in  this  country,  which  is,  how- 
ever, seldom  mentioned  in  recent  years,  so  that 
the  facts  may  not  be  familiar  to  the  reader. 

In  the  year  1826  William  Morgan,  living  in 
Batavia,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  near 
Buffalo,  was  supposed  to  intend  the  publication 
of  a book  which  would  reveal  the  secrets  of  Ma- 
sonry. The  Masons  in  the  vicinity  were  angry, 
and ’resolved  to  prevent  the  publication,  and 
made  several  forcible  but  ineffective  attempts 
for  that  purpose.  On  the  11th  of  September, 
1826,  a party  of  persons  from  Canandaigua  came 
to  Batavia  and  procured  the  arrest  of  Morgan 
upon  a criminal  charge,  and  he  was  carried  to 
Canandaigua  for  examination.  He  was  acquit- 
ted, but  was  immediately  arrested  upon  a civil 
process,  upon  which  an  execution  was  issued, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  jail  at  Canandai- 
gua. The  next  evening  he  was  discharged  at 
the  instance  of  those  who  had  caused  his  arrest, 
and  was  taken  from  the  jail  after  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  Those  who  had  obtained  the  dis- 
charge instantly  seized  him,  gagged  and  bound 
him,  and  throwing  him  into  a carriage,  hurried 
off  to  Rochester.  By  relays  of  horses  and  by 
different  hands  he  was  borne  along,  tjntil  he  was 
lodged  in  the  magazine  of  Fort  Niagara,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  River. 

The  circumstances  of  his  arrest,  and  those  that 


had  preceded  it,  had  aroused  and  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  Batavia  and  the  neigh- 
borhood. A committee  was  appointed  at  a pub- 
lic meeting  to  ascertain  all  the  facts,  and  to  bring 
to  justice  any  criminals  that  might  be  found. 
They  could  discover  only  that  Morgan  had  been 
seized  upon  his  discharge  in  Canandaigua  and 
hurried  off  toward  Rochester ; but  beyond  that, 
nothing.  The  excitement  deepened  and  spread. 
A great  crime  had  apparently  been  committed, 
and  it  was  hidden  in  absolute  secrecy.  Other 
meetings  were  held  in  other  towns,  and  other 
committees  were  appointed,  and  both  meetings 
and  committees  were  composed  of  men  of  both 
political  parties.  Investigation  showed  that  Ma- 
sons only  were  implicated  in  the  crime,  and  that 
scarcely  a Mason  aided  the  inquiry ; that  many 
Masons  ridiculed  and  even  justified  the  offense; 
that  the  committees  were  taunted  with  their  in- 
ability to  procure  the  punishment  of  the  offend- 
ers in  courts  where  judges,  sheriffs,  juries,  and 
witnesses  were  Masons;  that  witnesses  disap- 
peared ; that  the  committees  were  reviled ; and 
gradually  Masonry  itself  was  held  responsible  for 
the  mysterious  doom  of  Morgan. 

The  excitement  became  a frenzy.  The  Ma- 
sons were  hated  and  denounced  ns  the  Irish  were 
in  London  after  the  44  Irish  night,”  or  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  during  the  Titus  Oates  fury.  In 
January,  1827,  some  of  those  who  had  been  ar- 
rested were  tried,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  ev- 
idence at  their  trials  would  clear  the  mystery. 
But  they  pleaded  guilty,  and  this  hope  was  baf- 
fled. Meanwhile  a body  of  delegates  from  the 
various  committees  met  at  Lewiston  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  Morgan,  and  they  discovered  that  in 
or  near  the  magazine  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
fined he  had  been  put  to  death.  His  book,  with 
its  revelations,  had  been  published,  and  what  was 
not  told  was  of  course  declared  to  be  infinitely 
worse  than  the  actual  disclosures.  The  excite- 
ment now  became  political.  It  was  alleged  that 
Masonry  held  itself  superior  to  the  laws,  and  that 
Masons  were  more  loyal  to  their  Masonic  oaths 
than  to  their  duty  as  citizens.  Masonry,  there- 
fore, was  held  to  be  a fatal  foe  to  the  government 
and  to  the  country,  which  must  be  destroyed;  and 
in  several  town  meetings  in  Genesee  and  Monroe 
counties,  in  the  spring  of  1827,  Masons,  as  such, 
were  excluded  from  office.  At  the  next  general 
election  the  Antimasons  nominated  a separate 
ticket,  and  they  carried  the  counties  of  Genesee, 
Monroe, Livingston,  Orleans,  and  Niagara  against 
both  the  great  parties.  A State  organization  fol- 
lowed, and  in  the  election  of  1830  the  Antima- 
sonic  candidate,  Francis  Granger,  was  adopted 
by  the  National  Republicans,  and  received  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  votes,  against  one 
hundred  and  twenty -eight  thousand  for  Mr. 
Throop.  From  a State  organization  the  Anti- 
masons became  a national  party,  and  in  1832 
nominated  William  Wirt  for  the  Presidency. 
The  Antimasonic  electoral  ticket  was  adopted 
by  the  National  Republicans,  and  the  union  be- 
came the  Whig  party,  which  in  1838  elected  Mr. 
Seward  Governor  of  New  York,  and  in  1840 
General  Harrison  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  spring  of  this  triumphant  political  move- 
ment was  hostility  to  a secret  society.  Many  of 
the  most  distinguished  political  names  of  Western 
New  York,  including  Millard  Fillmore,  William  H. 
Seward,  Thurlow  Weed,  Francis  Granger,  James 
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Wadsworth,  George  W.  Patterson,  were  asso- 
ciated with  it.  And  as  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Whig  party  was  merged  in  the  Republican,  the 
dominant  party  of  to-day  has  a certain  lineal  de- 
scent from  the  feelings  aroused  by  the  abduction 
of  Morgan  from  the  jail  at  Canandaigua.  And 
as  his  disappearance  and  the  odium  consequent 
upon  it  stigmatized  Masonry,  so  that  it  lay  for 
a long  time  moribund,  and  although  revived  in 
later  years,  can  not  hope  to  regain  its  old  im- 
portance, so  the  death  of  young  Leggett  is  likely 
to  wound  fatally  the  system  of  college  secret  so- 
cieties. 

The  young  man  was  undergoing  initiation  into 
a secret  society.  He  was  blindfolded,  and  two 
companions  were  leading  him  along  the  edge  of 
a cliff  over  a deep  ravine,  when  the  earth  gave 
way,  or  they  slipped  and  fell  from  the  precipice, 
and  Leggett  was  so  injured  that  he  died  in  two 
hours.  There  was  no  allegation  or  suspicion  of 
blame.  There  was,  indeed,  an  attempt  of  some 
enemies  of  the  Cornell  University — a hostility 
due  either  to  supposed  conflict  of  interests  or 
sectarian  jealousy — to  stigmatize  the  institution, 
but  it  failed  instantly  and  utterly.  Indeed,  Gen- 
eral Leggett,  of  the  Patent-office  in  Washington, 
the  father  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  at  once 
wrote  a very  noble  and  touching  letter  to  shield 
the  university  and  the  companions  of  his  son 
from  blame  or  responsibility.  He  would  not  al- 
low his  grief  to  keep  him  silent,  when  a word 
could  avert  injustice,  and  his  modest  magnanim- 
ity won  for  his  sorrow  the  tender  sympathy  of 
all  who  read  his  letter. 

Every  collegian  knows  that  there  is  no  secrecy 
whatever  in  what  is  called  a secret  society.  Ev- 
ery body  knows,  not  in  particular,  but  in  general, 
that  its  object  is  really  “good-fellowship/’  with 
the  charm  of  mystery  added.  Every  body  knows 
— for  the  details  of  such  societies  in  all  countries 
are  essentially  the  same — that  there  are  certain 
practical  jokes  of  initiation — tossings  in  blankets, 
layings  in  coffins,  dippings  in  cold  w ater,  stringent 
catechisms,  moral  exhortations,  with  darkness  and 
sudden  light  and  mysterious  voices  from  forms 
invisible,  and  then  mystic  signs  and  clasps  and 
mottoes,  “the  whole  to  conclude”  with  the  best 
supper  that  the  treasury  can  afford.  Literary 
brotherhood,  philosophic  fraternity,  intellectual 
emulation,  these  are  the  noble  names  by  which 
the  youth  deceive  themselves  and  allure  the  Fresh- 
men ; but  the  real  business  of  the  society  is  to 
keep  the  secret,  and  to  get  all  the  members  pos- 
sible from  the  entering  class. 

Each  society,  of  course,  gets  “the  best  fel- 
lows.” Every  touter  informs  the  callow  Fresh- 
man that  all  men  of  character  and  talent  hasten 
to  join  his  society,  and  impresses  the  fresh  imag- 
ination with  the  names  of  the  famous  honorary 
members.  The  Freshman,  if  be  be  acute,  and 
he  is  more  so  every  year,  naturally  wonders  how 
the  youth,  who  are  undeniably  commonplace  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  college,  should  become 
such  lofty  beings  in  the  hall  of  a secret  society ; 
or,  more  probably,  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  the 
sport  or  the  mysterious  incentive  to  a studious 
and  higher  life  which  the  society  is  to  furnish. 
He  feels  the  passionate  curiosity  of  the  neophyte. 
He  is  smitten  with  the  zeal  of  the  hermetical 
philosophy.  He  would  learn  more  than  Rosi- 
crucian  lore.  That  is  a vision  soon  dispelled. 
But  the  earnest  curiosity  changes  into  esprit  du 
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carps , and  the  mischief  is  that  the  secrecy  and 
the  society  feeling  are  likely  to  take  precedence 
of  the  really  desirable  motives  in  college.  There 
is  a hundredfold  greater  zeal  to  obtain  members 
than  there  is  generous  rivaliy  among  the  societies 
to  carry  off  the  true  college  honors.  And  if  the 
purpose  be  admirable,  why,  as  Professor  Wilder 
asks,  the  secrecy?  What  more  can  the  secret 
society  do  for  the  intellectual  or  social  training 
of  the  student  than  the  open  society  ? Has  any 
secret  society  in  an  American*  college  done,  or 
can  it  do,  more  for  the  intelligent  and  ambitious 
young  man  than  the  Union  Debating  Society  at 
the  English  Cambridge  University,  or  the  similar 
club  at  Oxford?  There  Macaulay,  Gladstone, 
the  Austins,  Charles  Buller,  Tooke,  Ellis,  and 
the  long  illustrious  list  of  noted  and  able  En- 
glishmen were  trained,  and  in  the  only  way  that 
manly  minds  can  be  trained,  by  open,  free,  gen- 
erous rivalry  and  collision.  The  member  of  a 
secret  society  in  college  is  really  confined,  social- 
ly and  intellectually,  to  its  membership,  for  it  is 
found  that  the  secret  gradually  supplant  the  open 
societies.  But  that  membership  depends  upon 
luck,  not  upon  merit,  while  it  has  the  capital  dis- 
advantage of  erecting  false  standards  of  meas- 
urement, so  that  the  Mu  Nu  man  can  not  be 
just  to  the  hero  of  the  Zeta  Eta.  The  secrecy 
is  a spice  that  overbears  the  food.  The  mystic 
paraphernalia  is  a relic  of  the  baby-house,  which 
a generous  youth  disdains. 

There  is,"  indeed,  an  agreeable  sentiment  in 
the  veiled  friendship  of  the  secret  society  which  ^ 
every  social  nature  understands.  But  as  stu- 
dents are  now  becoming  more  truly  “men”  as 
they  enter  college,  because  of  the  higher  standard 
of  requirement,  it  is  probable  that  the  glory  of 
the  secret  society  is  already  waning,  and  that 
the  allegiance  of  the  older  universities  to  the 
open  arenas  of  frank  and  manly  intellectual  con- 
tests, involving  no  expense,  no  dissipation,  and 
no  perilous  temptation,  is  returning.  At  least 
there  will  now  be  an  urgent  question  among  many 
of  the  best  men  in  college  whether  it  ought  not 
to  return. 


A sermon  was  lately  preached  which  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  might  have  heard  with  advan- 
tage. That  body  arrayed  itself  against  the  Ro- 
man Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  infidelity  upon 
the  other,  and  the  sermon  considered  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  infidelity?  It  held,  in  brief,  that 
the  word  has  been  always  used  to  describe  doubt 
of  the  generally  received  opinion,  so  that  every 
great  religious  reformer  has  in  turn  been  de- 
nounced as  infidel,  and  Christ  himself,  refuting 
in  the  Temple  the  dignitaries  of  the  existing 
Church,  denouncing  them  as  hypocrites,  and  put- 
ting His  own  word  against  what  was  said  “of 
old  time,”  was  crucified  as  an  infidel,  and  in  re- 
venge. Yet  when  the  governor  asked,  “ What  evil 
hath  He  done?”  there  was  no  answer.  It  was 
not  that  He  hod  done  wrong,  but  that  He  thought 
differently  from  the  multitude.  Now,  said  the 
sermon,  hurtful  infidelity  is  not  disbelief  of  opin- 
ions, whether  generally  accepted  or  not ; it  is  un- 
faithfulness to  conscience  and  duty.  The  false, 
selfish,  cruel,  prejudiced,  mean,  dishonest  man  is 
unfaithful  to  his  better  self,  and  is  an  infidel ; 
while  the  man  who  merely  disbelieves  current 
opinions  may  be  a saint  and  n hero. 

If  the  Evangelical  Alliance  had  heard  the  ser- 
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mon  it  would  perhaps  have  reconsidered  the  tone 
in  which  many  of  its  members  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  those  whom  it  would  call  infidels.  That 
tone  is  of  mingled  anger  and  contempt,  and  by 
the  name  infidel  it  would  describe  some  of  the 
best,  ablest,  and  most  influential  men  of  the 
time ; men  who  are  in  no  single  point  of  purity 
of  life,  dignity  of  character,  profound  and  all-em- 
bracing scholarship,  lofty  faith,  moral  purpose, 
and  intellectual  training  and  insight,  inferior  to 
any  member  of  the  Alliance.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  in  the  position  or  character  of  any  such 
member,  nor  of  all  the  members  combined,  which 
authorizes  them  to  denounce  those  who  differ 
from  them  as  less  devoted  than  they  to  the  truth. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  their  canons  would  con- 
temptuously condemn  as  infidel  the  living  mas- 
ters of  thought  and  of  science  should  at  least 
persuade  them  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
words  they  use. 

The  greatest  of  theologians  and  the  greatest 
of  scientific  inquirers,  if  they  be  sincere,  are 
equally  seekers  of  the  truth.  They  approach  it 
differently,  but  their  purpose  and  their  spirit  are 
the  same.  If  the  scientist,  impatient  that  the 
theologian  pursues  another  path,  should  turn 
upon  him  and  insult  him,  impeaching  his  mo- 
tives and  blackening  his  character,  the  theologian 
would  properly  pity  him  as  a narrow-minded  ped- 
ant. And  if  the  theologian  should  denounce  the 
scientific  inquirer  because  he  studied  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature,  and  logically  deduced  laws  from 
experiment,  as  a bad  man,  a corrupter  of  youth, 
an  enemy  of  religion,  and  a person  to  be  shunned, 
the  scientist  would  doubtless  smile,  and  continue 
his  research.  Among  honest  men  the  question 
is,  Do  you  really  wish  the  truth  only  ? If  so,  we 
can  work  together.  But  if  you  do  not  wrish  the 
truth,  whatever  the  truth  may  be,  but  only  a 
tradition  of  the  truth,  or  a theory  of  the  truth, 
or  on  accepted  and  popular  statement  of  the 
truth,  then  you  are  recreant  to  what  you  profess 
to  serve. 

The  attitude  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was 
one  of  disrespect  to  many  who  are  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  noblest  ends  of  life  and  thought. 
There  is  no  body  of  men  living  to  whom  the 
world  owes  more  than  to  its  men  of  science. 
But  among  those  whom  the  Alliance  especially 
represented,  “science”  is  often  depicted  as  a 
kind  of  awful  monster  whetting  his  horrible  jaws 
to  devour  religion  and  nil  celestial  hope.  Now 
of  a fact  scientifically  determined,  rhetoric  and 
vituperation  are  not  a refutation.  It  can  be 
dealt  with  only  by  a larger  fact.  But  why 
should  it  excite  hostility  in  the  truth-seeking 
mind  ? There  used  to  be  a vague  fear  that  geol- 
ogy would  upset  the  true  theory  of  the  creation. 
But  how  w'as  that  possible  ? It  could  only  upset 
some  misconception  or  false  statement  of  the 
fact  of  creation.  A child  hearing  of  the  Milky 
Way  may  sincerely  believe  that  there  is  a mystic 
stream  circling  the  sky,  and  point  out  its  soft 
phosphorescence  with  tender  enthusiasm.  But 
how  if  he  denounced  the  telescope  os  an  enemy 
of  the  truth  because  it  resolved  the  milky  stream 
into  nebulas  and  star  dust?  lie  would  show 
only  that  he  valued  his  familiar  wav  of  regarding 
the  truth  more  than  the  truth  itself. 

“What  evil  hath  he  done?**  This  is  the 
question  that  must  be  answered  by  those  who 
rail  at  science  or  freedom  of  thought,  and  cry 


“Crucify  him!  crucify  him!”  If  the  reply  be 
that  it  destroys  religious  faith,  the  rejoinder  is, 
Can  it  destroy  faith  in  the  truth  ? The  savage 
who  worships  the  crocodile,  and  believes  a hide- 
ous stone  to  be  & god,  shows  religious  faith.  But 
shall  the  missionary  be  denounced  as  an  infidel 
who  shows  that  a stone  is  a stone,  however  carved 
it  may  be  ? It  is  a fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that 
religious  truth  is  in  danger  from  the  most  search- 
ing investigation.  All  truth  is  sacred,  and  truth 
only  is  precious.  And  among  the  most  devoted 
and  unflinching  seekers  of  truth  are  many  whom 
popular  opinion  would  stigmatize  as  infidel. 

Thk  death  of  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark  recalled 
to  the  public  attention  a name  which  had  not 
been  often  mentioned  of  late  years,  buf" which 
was  long  associated  W'ith  magazine  literature. 
Mr.  Clark  was  one  of  the  men  whose  hold  npon 
literature  is  very  slight,  consisting  rather  in  per- 
sonal association  than  in  actual  performance. 
He  w’as  the  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine at  a time  when  literaiy  reputations  were 
made  in  hooks  rather  than  in  periodicals,  and 
when  the  magazine — and  the  Knickerbocker  was  a 
striking  illustration — was  more  like  the  pleasant 
“paper”  of  a club  or  coterie  than  the  body  of 
talent  and  influence  w hich  it  has  now  become. 
Very  much  of  the  best  intellectual  power  in  every 
department  now  communicates  with  the  public 
through  the  magazine,  and  many  of  the  most 
popular  and  the  ablest  books  are  first  published  in 
that  form.  The  magazine  has  become  a power 
as  well  as  a pleasure.  It  is  not  for  the  centre- 
table  alone,  but  for  the  library  and  the  office. 
What  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  last  summer, 
in  his  Cambridge  address,  said  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  is  not  less  true  of  the  maga- 
zine :"“In  the  treatment  of  questions  of  great 
interest  there  is  rapidly  growing  up  a demand 
upon  the  most  competent  sources  for  whatever 
they  may  be  pleased  to  furnish,  without  calling 
the  sentiment  in  question.  The  mere  name  of  a 
writer  of  established  wfeight  is  sufficient  to  secure 
him  free  admittance  somewhere  or  other  to  the 

public  view Persons  believed  to  be  the  best 

qualified  to  treat  some  particular  subject,  for  the 
moment  exciting  an  interest,  are  eagerly  sought 
for,  and  liberal  compensation  offered  for  their 
work  if  desired.  The  effect  of  this  must  natural- 
ly be  to  present  additional  inducements  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  particular  gifts  which  secure 
similar  results.  One  consequence  has  actually 
been,  in  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  a mode  of 
treating  the  higher  questions  of  morals  and  pol- 
itics, law  and  government,  by  the  public  press, 
very  much  in  advance  of  the  practice  of  ancient 
times.” 

The  spirit  of  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  the 
American  magazine,  and  especially  since  Mr. 
Clark’s  career  as  an  editor.  The  change  may 
be  seen  in  comparing  the  magazine  issues  of  any 
month  now  with  those  of  the  Knickerbocker , 
Lady's  Book,  Grahams  Magazine , and  the  old 
Democratic  Review — which  had  Hawthorne  for 
its  story-teller,  and  w>as,  upon  the  whole,  the  best 
of  its  day.  Mr.  Clark’s  sympathies  and  tradi- 
tions were  of  and  with  the  Knickerbocker  epoch, 
and  he  was  fond  of  reminiscences  of  the  elder 
day  of  Irving  and  Paulding,  of  Bryant  in  his 
youth,  and  Dana,  of  Halleck  and  Percival — the 
day  which  by  those  who  remember  it  is  fondly 
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believed  to  be  the  Augustan  age  of  American  lit- 
erature. Mr.  Clark’s  kindly  and  amiable  tem- 
perament placed  him  in  the  pleasantest  relations 
with  contributors  and  authors,  of  which  the  mon- 
ument is  the  Knickerbocker  Gallery,  a volume  of 
tales  and  sketches  by  his  literary  friends  and  as- 
sociates , the  proceeds  of  which  built  him  a home 
upon  the  Hudson.  After  he  left  the  Knicker- 


bocker he  was  employed  in  the  Custom-house, 
and  wrote  occasionally  for  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  He  was  a familiar  figure  in  the  ed- 
itor’s office,  always  seriously  clad  in  black,  with 
the  traditional  respectable  air  of  the  author. 
But  he  seemed  nowhere  so  much  at  ease  as  in  the 
place  with  which  his  name  is  associated — the  Ed- 
itor’s Table  of  the  old  Knickerbocker . 


(EMtnr’s  Itanj  ilmirii. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOK& 

THE  most  novel,  and  in  so  far  the  most  nota- 
ble, book  of  the  season  is  Woman  in  Sacred 
History  (J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.).  This  consists 
of  “a  scries  of  sketches  drawn  from  Scriptur- 
al, historical,  and  legendary  sources,  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  illustrated  with 
sixteen  chromo-lithographs  from  paintings  by 
celebrated  artists,  both  ancient  and  modern.” 
The  women  of  the  Bible  have  been  written  on 
a great  many  times,  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  therefore,  enters  on  a field  already 
well  cultivated.  That  we  should  find  in  her 
pages  some  picturesque  description,  some  poetic 
fervor,  some  spiritual  insight,  we  expected ; we 
also  find  the  fruits  of  a study  more  thorough 
and  painstaking  than  we  had  anticipated.  The 
stories  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  of  Miriam,  and  Deli- 
lah, and  Jephthah’s  daughter,  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Martha  and 
Mary,  arc  nothing,  after  all,  but  the  old  stories 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar ; yet  they  are  told 
with  a freshness  of  conception  which  is  unmarred 
by  any  thing  akin  to  labored  smartness,  or  ir- 
reverent criticism,  or  controversial  or  dogmatic 
theology. 

But  it  is  as  an  art  publication  that  this  book 
will  make  its  appeal  to  the  public,  and  as  on  art 
publication  it  must  be  judged  by  the  critic.  Its 
pictures  are  all  full  page,  and  the  work  is  a large 
quarto.  Chromo-lithographing  has  suffered  in 
public  estimation  from  the  outrageous  specimens 
which  have  been  so  widely  circulated  throughout 
the  country.  J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.,  by  this  pub- 
lication, if  all  the  impressions  equal  those  which 
have  been  submitted  to  us,  will  do  much  toward 
justifying  the  assertion  which  they  put  forth  that 
it  is  “a  true  art,, and  claims  the  recognition  of 
true  lovers  of  art.”  There  are  in  none  of  the  pic- 
tures that  coarseness  of  coloring  and  that  rude 
juxtaposition  of  colors  which  generally  charac- 
terize the  cheap  chromo.  Of  course  their  suc- 
cess is  more  marked  in  those  subjects  whose  sig- 
nificance and  beauty  are  largely  dependent  on 
drapery — Mary  and  Martha,  the  Woman  of  Sar 
maria,  Rebecca  and  Leah,  and  Rachel.  The  only 
themes  in  which  the  chromo  has  failed  are  those 
which  depend  upon  delicacy  of  color,  especially 
of  flesh  tints,  such  as  the  Mary  Magdalene  of 
Baton i and  the  Sistine  Madonna  of  Raphael. 
On  the  other  hand,  tho  faces  of  the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  Hagar,  Rachel,  and  Judith  are  won- 
derfully well  done,  and  would  do  credit  to  any 
artist  working  with  brush  and  upon  canvas.  We 
congratulate  the  publishers  upon  their  success  in 
placing  before  the  American  public  so  successful 
a series  of  copies  of  paintings,  which,  though  of 


widely  diverse  merit,  are,  with  possibly  one  or 
two  exceptions,  none  of  them  commonplace. 

Quite  as  characteristic  a book  in  its  way, 
though  of  a radically  different  description,  is 
Summer  Etchings  in  Colorado  (G.  F.  Putnam’s 
Sons).  The  designs,  wfhich  are  twenty-one  in 
number,  are  drawn  and  etched  by  Eliza  Grkat- 
orex,  and  are  an  almost  perfect  reproduction, 
in  general  style  and  effect,  of  pen-and-ink  sketch- 
es. The  attempt,  made  by  a modern  English 
school  of  wood-engraving,  to  produce  the  same 
effect  is  almost  universally  a lamentable  failure, 
since  it  retains  only  the  rudeness  of  execution 
without  preserving  the  vigor  of  original  thought 
and  feeling.  It  is  the  fact  that  6iich  etchings  as 
these  introduce  us  directly  to  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  without  the  mediation  of  any  middle-man, 
draughtsman  on  wood,  or  engraver,  which  gives 
them  their  peculiar  and  indescribable  charm. 
Vigorous  in  conception  and  bold  in  execution, 
and  quite  worthy  of  careful  study  in  a purely  art 
point  of  view,  these  etchings  certainly  are.  It 
is  quite  wonderful,  for  example,  what  an  effect 
of  massed  and  angry  clouds,  dark  with  forebod- 
ing of  coming  storm,  she  has  produced  by  pen- 
and-ink  lines  in  the  sketch  entitled  “ The  New 
Town;”  and  how,  on  the  other  band,  she  has 
given  the  quiet,  the  calm,  and  the  transparency 
of  the  water  in  the  one  entitled  “Twin  Lakes.” 
In  some  of  the  less  characteristic  sketches  there 
is  a certain  misty  vagueness  and  indistinctness, 
so  that  we  are  not  always  able  to  get  her  mean- 
ing; hut  in  many  others,  and  these  the  most 
striking,  this  very  vagueness  is  more  suggestive 
to  the  imagination  than  clearer  outlines  or  softer, 
smoother  shading  could  be.  Nature  has  her 
wildnesses,  and  for  the  interpretation  of  these 
a certain  wildness  of  art  effect  is  requisite.  It 
should  be  added  that  this  work  is  in  every  re- 
spect an  American  book ; its  theme  is  the  char- 
acteristic American  scenery  of  the  far  West,  the 
like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
world ; its  treatment  is  by  an  American  artist,  and 
with  the  freedom  of  a true  and  unconventional 
art ; and  its  letterpress  is  composed  of  her  own 
descriptions,  accompanied  by  an  introduction  by 
one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  characteristic  of 
American  writers,  Grace  Greenwood. 

Raphaels  Book  of  Madonnas  (Leavitt  and 
Allen)  deserves  to  take  a high  rank  among  the 
art  books  of  the  season.  It  consists  of  twelve 
photographic  reproductions  of  the  most  famous 
of  Raphael’s  Madonnas,  with  one  additional  pic- 
ture, “Raphael  and  Fornarina,” which  does  not 
of  right  belong  with  the  rest.  The  pictures  are 
accompanied  by  descriptive  matter  and  selec- 
tions of  prose  and  poetry  which  are  supposed 
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by  the  editor  to  be  appropriate.  The  descrip- 
tions are  simple  and  clear ; the  selections  might 
as  well  have  been  omitted.  The  real  value  of  the 
book  is  as  an  art  portfolio.  The  photographs 
are  taken,  of  course,  from  engravings.  These 
have  been  selected  with  wise  artistic  judgment, 
and  Mr.  Rockwood,  the  photographer,  has  done 
his  work  in  an  exceedingly  creditable  manner. 
Three  elements  of  interest  combine  to  give  this 
volume  value.  It  is,  as  a whole,  an  admirable 
interpretation  of  the  best  art  of  the  greatest  of 
artists.  The  photograph  can  not  give  the  mar- 
velous coloring  which  imparts  the  glow  of  life  to 
Raphaels  paintings ; but  the  best  chromos  fail 
to  do  this,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  can 
obtain  even  a tolerable  fac-simile  on  canvas  is 
very  small.  Nor  is  the  volume  less  valuable  os 
a study  of  the  religious  life  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. For  when  printing  was  unknown,  painting 
was  preaching ; and  among  all  the  preachers  of 
that  age  Raphael  deserves  high  rank,  none  the 
less  that  his  doctrine  has  been  corrupted,  and 
the  reverence  which  his  brush  paid  always  to  the 
Child  has  been  since  bestowed  upon  the  mother. 
Especially  is  this  volume  of  value,  as  are  the 
paintings  which  it  seeks  to  reproduce,  because, 
like  Raphael  himself,  it  appeals  to  the  mother- 
heart. 

Shakspeare’s  dramas  abound  with  picturesque 
passages,  and  have  accordingly  furnished  the  art- 
ists with  abundant  themes.  But  to  interpret 
him  artistically  requires  genius  with  the  pencil, 
as  to  interpret  him  dramatically  requires  his- 
trionic genius.  Among  the  most  exquisite  of 
all  books  of  wood-engraving  of  the  season  is  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream , with  illustrations  by 
Alfred  Fredericks  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.). 
In  all  that  the  publishers  cun  do  this  work  is 
truly  a gem.  The  page  is  large,  the  type  clear, 
the  margins  broad,  the  paper  exceptionally  fine, 
and  the  beautiful  tints  produced,  we  judge,  by 
the  printer’s  art,  add  very  greatly  to  the  pictoriid 
effect,  especially  in  certain  of  the  night  scenes, 
where  the  moon  and  stars  shine  out  from  a mid- 
night, but  not  an  inky,  sky.  As  an  interpreter, 
Mr.  Fredericks’s  success  is  most  marked  where 
we  should  look  for  failure.  The  more  ordinary 
themes,  as  Thesens  and  Hippolyta  in  the  palace 
of  the  former,  and  Lysonder  and  Hermia  after 
the  decision  of  the  duke  forbidding  their  mar- 
riage, have  very  little  significance  in  them.  But 
Puck  is  admirable,  the  fairy  scenes  are  all  capi- 
tal, and  Bottom  and  his  companions  are  very 
happily  conceived.  Puck,  Titania,  Oberon,  Bot- 
tom, Quince — these  are  the  characters  which  im- 
part to  this  drama  that  peculiar  quality  which  is 
interpreted  by  its  very  title — “Dream.”  And  not 
only  these  characters,  but  the  dream-like  humor 
which  pervades  the  play,  the  artist  has  inter- 
preted with  wonderful  success. 

Spanish  Pictures , Swiss  Pictures , and  Italian 
Pictures  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.)  nre  the 
titles  of  three  volumes  of  illustrated  travels  which 
have  been  published  abroad  before  the  present 
season.  They  do  not  do  justice  to  their  themes, 
nor  full  credit  to  the  London  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety, by  which  they  are  printed.  The  original  de- 
signs are  in  many  instances  striking,  and  some  of 
the  pictures  are  really  fine ; but  quite  too  large 
a proportion  have  been  priuted  from  old  plates, 
and  are  blurred  and  indistiuct.  'this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  those  which  depend  for  their  effect 


on  dark,  and  heavy  colors.  Dord  rarely  gets  full 
justice  done  to  his  work,  except  by  the  engravers 
and  printers  of  his  native  land.  In  his  case  the 
prophet  is  most  truly  honored  in  his  own  country. 

ILLUSTRATED  POETRY. 

Country  Life  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons)  is  com- 
posed of  short  poems  on  rural  subjects,  by  va- 
rious authors,  and  illustrated  by  forty  engravings 
from  drawings  by  Birket  Foster.  The  themes 
are  purely  English — the  treatment,  of  course, 
wholly  English,  and,  in  at  least  a considerable 
number  of  instances,  the  engraver  has  done  in- 
justice to  the  original  design,  or  the  pictures  are 
printed  from  old  and  somewhat  worn  plates,  so 
that  the  perfection  of  finish,  which  constitutes 
the  charm  of  Birket  Foster's  sketches,  is  but 
imperfectly  preserved.  It  contains,  however, 
some  exceptionally  fine  pictures,  but  not  a suffi- 
ciently large  proportion  to  make  it  as  a whole  an 
exceptionally  fine  book  in  an  art  point  of  view. 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  (Porter  and 
Coates)  is  a true  work  of  art.  The  publishers 
state  that  this  gem  of  the  great  Scotch  poet  has 
“ never  before  been  detached  from  the  collected 
works  of  Burns  to  receive  the  adornments  of 
art."  It  is  quite  time,  certainly,  that  this  neg- 
lect was  remedied,  and  the  duty  of  providing  for 
this  delicious  home  poem  the  fitting  art  accom- 
paniment has  been  intrusted  to  good  hands,  those 
of  Mr.  F.  A.  Chapman.  There  is  a unity  in  the 
illustrations  akin  to  that  which  characterizes  the 
poem,  and  the  simple  domestic  peace  and  quiet 
which  the  poet  has  portrayed  the  artist  has  very 
successfully  interpreted.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  single  pages  which  we  should  criticise,  es- 
pecially the  contrast  between  the  family  praise 
circle  and  the  Italian  opera,  the  family  group 
being  almost  if  not  quite  as  theatrically  disposed 
for  a tableau  ns  the  opera  singers.  But  in  the 
main  the  artist  has  succeeded  where  artists  are 
very  apt  to  fail — that  is,  in  appealing  to  those 
quiet  and  sacred  sentiments  of  home  love,  and 
in  portraying  those  simple  but  delightful  scenes 
of  home  life,  whose  beauty  and  sacredness  con- 
sist in  elements  so  subtle  that  they  generally 
elude  the  artist,  whether  the  instrument  of  his 
art  be  the  pencil  or  the  pen. 

We  see  no  occasion  to  retract  or  modify  our 
opinion  of  Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads  (T.  B. 
Peterson  and  Brothers),  to  which  we  gave  ex- 
pression on  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition. 
It  is  therefore  enough  to  say  of  the  present  edi- 
tion that  it  is  in  some  details  a decided  im- 
provement on  the  previous  one.  It  is  preceded 
by  an  introduction  which  will  serve  at  least  as  a 
palliation,  and,  to  many  readers,  as  a justifica- 
tion, for  the  book,  and  to  it  is  appended  a glossary 
which  will  be  of  very  material  service  to  those 
persons  who  have  such  an  appetite  for  a joke  that 
they  nre  willing  to  hunt  through  g maze  of  broken 
English,  und  bring  it  to  bay  with  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary. 

Fairs- Mount  (Claxton,  Remsen,  and  Haffel- 
finger)  is  a poetical  effusion  concerning  the  park 
of  Philadelphia.  The  poet,  Henry  Peterson, 
has  woven  into  his  song,  very  ingeniously,  allu- 
sions to  historical  events  and  personages  con- 
nected with  this  historic  ground.  The  illustra- 
tions are  not  remarkable.  The  volume  is  small- 
only  thirty  pages — and  tasteful,  but  its  theme  is 
one  of  chiefly  local  interest. 
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Of  The  Outcast  and  other  Poems , and  Beau- 
tiful Snow  and  other  Poems , by  J.  W.  Watson 
(T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers),  it  can  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  add  any  thing  to  the  com- 
mendations which  we  have  expressed  on  previous 
editions  of  these  works,  the  poetry  of  which  is 
exceptionally  beautiful,  as  it  has  been  exception- 
ally popular.  Beautiful  Snow , first  published 
in  Harper  s Weekly  in  1858,  has  not  ceased  from 
the  date  of  its  publication  to  be  revived  from 
time  to  time,  and  sent  anew  over  the  country  in  ! 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers.  Its  success  was  I 
so  marked  that  others  claimed  its  parentage; 
but  we  believe  the  authorship  has  long  since 
been  incontrovertibly  settled.  Of  the  illustra- 
tions of  this  poem  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  say 
that  they  do  no  credit  to  it.  We  prefer  the  non- 
illustrated  edition. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

The  two  volumes  of  Adventures  by  Sea  and 
Land  (Porter  and  Coates)  are  exteriorly  very 
attractive.  The  binding  is  perhaps  a trifle  too 
gay,  and  the  pictures  are  of  a kind  to  attract  at- 
tention rather  than  to  bear  very  close  inspection ; 
but  the  general  aspect  of  the  books  will  unques- 
tionably awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  read- 
ers. But  the  letterpress  does  not  fulfill  the 
promise  of  the  appearance.  It  consists  of  a se- 
ries of  very  sensational  narratives  of  adventures 
so  wildly  improbable  as  to  awaken  the  incredulity 
of  even  youthful  and  credulous  readers.  There 
are  stories  of  pirate  life,  and  sea-fights,  and 
shipwrecks,  and  a hunting  of  wild  beasts — sto- 
ries of  a kind  that  were  more  popular  in  our  boy- 
hood than  they  are  now.  The  characteristic 
which  commends  a modem  story  is  naturalness, 
and  this,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  is  true  of  juve- 
nile stories  as  well  as  of  those  for  their  elders. 

Matt's  Follies,  by  Mahy  N.  Prescott  (J. 
R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  is  a lively  and  sparkling 
story  for  the  children ; but  there  are  too  many 
pranks,  and  they  are  of  too  serious  a nature,  to 
render  the  book  very  healthful,  and  it  ends  so 
abruptly — breaking  off  seemingly  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  story — as  to  be  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  other  shorter  stories,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  the  book,  are  also  rather  too  labori- 
ously odd.  Miss  Prescott  writes  as  one  who 
feels  dissatisfied  with  the  moralizing  and  com- 
monplace fiction  of  past  years,  but  has  labored 
with  a better  intent  than  result  to  substitute 
something  different.  The  pictures  are  slight 
and  sketchy,  but  rather  spirited. 

Doing  his  Best , by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  (J. 
R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  is  a sequel  to  Jack  Haz- 
ard and  his  Fortunes,  and  A Chance  for  Him- 
self. We  have  not  a very  clear  idea  of  what  it 
is  intended  to  teach,  or  whether  it  is  intended  to 
teach  any  thing  but  a general  lesson  of  self-de- 
pendence and  manliness.  It  is,  however,  very 
lively  rending,  with  a good  moral  tone,  but  no 
distinctively  religious  influence  either  good  or 
bad,  with  a fair  sprinkling  of  wickedness,  about 
such  as  boy 8,  and  men  too,  have’  to  meet  in  or- 
dinary life,  but  no  profanity  or  vulgarity  for  the 
youthful  reader  to  catch. 

It  is  a good  plan  for  our  children  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  classic  fairy  lore,  to  know 
who  was  Aladdin  and  what  his  wonderful  lamp, 
who  were  Beauty  and  her  beast,  how  Cinderella 
found  a fortune  and  a husband  by  aid  of  her  little 


glass  slipper,  and  how  Jack  earned  his  name  of 
Giant-killer.  All  this  is  quite  as  essential  a part 
of  education  to  the  child  as  a knowledge  of  the 
mythical  tales  of  Ulysses  and  his  adventures  to 
the  educated  child  of  a larger  growth.  So  such 
a book  as  the  Standard  Fairy  Tales  (Porter  and 
Coates)  we  class  among  the  essentials  of  a good 
youth  s library.  This  collection  is  very  well  se- 
lected. The  pictures  are  said  to  be  by  Dore  and 
Cruikshank  ; but,  in  the  form  in  "which  they 
are  here  presented,  they  do  little  credit  to  their 
parentage.  They  are  simply  moderately  pleasing 
illustrations,  which  will  bear  no  criticism,  but 
which  call  for  no  severe  condemnation,  except  that 
they  do  palpable  injustice  to  the  original  designs. 

Legends  of  Savage  Life  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons) 
is  an  enigma.  There  is  no  preface  to  explain 
it.  It  consists  of  five  legends,  purporting  to  be 
drawn  from  savage  life  of  different  lands,  nar- 
rated by  Jambs  Greenwood,  and  illustrated  by 
tbirty-six  illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Grisbt. 
It  is  an  American  republication  of  an  English 
book.  Whether  the  legends  are  a genuine  arti- 
cle or  not,  whether  Mr.  James  Greenwood  has  giv- 
en a free  rein  to  a very  untamed  imagination,  and 
invented  an  excuse  for  it  by  pretending  to  nar- 
rate the  legends  of  savage  life,  or  whether  he  has 
really  borrowed  his  materials  from  actual  legends, 
and  employed  his  imagination  only  in  altering 
them,  we  do  not  know.  Very  wild  and  weird 
they  are,  at  all  events,  and  if,  as  we  partially  sus- 
pect, they  are  the  invention  as  well  as  the  narra- 
tion of  the  writer,  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  sav- 
age life  wonderfully  well.  As  to  the  designs,  they 
are  savage  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical- 
caricatures  with  abundant  justification  in  the  le- 
gends for  their  burlesque,  full  of  life,  and  of  a 
certain  grim  and  grotesque  humor,  without  being 
any  where  vulgar,  debasing,  or  bloody. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  which  has  well 
earned  a high  reputation  for  its  art,  and  which 
rarely  or  never  palms  off  a second-rate  picture 
on  the  children  because  they  are  little  and  know 
no  better,  sends  us  a number  of  books,  chiefly 
for  the  younger  children,  which  will  make  their 
eyes  sparkle.  For  very  little  ones  is  Sunshine 
for  Bainy  Days,  which  is  simply  a picture-book ; 
the  reading  matter  is  not  worthy  of  the  art,  and 
has  evidently  been  made  to  order.  There  are 
four  volumes  of  Very  Little  Tales  for  very  little 
readers,  which  are  attractive  in  appearance  And 
entertaining  in  matter.  My  Pet's  Picture-Book 
belongs  also  to  the  little  ones,  and  is  in  every  re- 
spect creditable  to  the  publishers.  For  a slight- 
ly older  class  of  readers  we  have  The  Holly 
Books,  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Miller,  who  writes  a cap- 
ital story  for  children,  which  ought  not  to  be 
loaded  down,  as  are  each  of  these  six  little  vol- 
umes, with  advertisements,  even  though  they  are 
in  print  and  picture  made  attractive.  The  Char- 
ity Stories , eight  in  number,  illustrate  the  qual- 
ities Attributed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
to  the  love  that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.  They 
are  English  republications,  and  are  of  different 
degrees  of  merit,  none  of  them  inferior,  howev- 
er. And  there  are  several  volumes  for  older  chil- 
dren, of  which  we  note  particularly  Wilson's 
Kindling  Dtpdt,  the  story  of  a boy  who  started 
the  sale  of  kindling-wood  for  the  benefit  of  his 
i widowed  mother,  and  succeeded  in  building  up 
a large  business : a good  story  with  a good  les- 
I son  for  boys. 
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Want  of  space  compels  ns  to  dismiss  some  ; 
other  candidates  with  brief  mention.  Mother  A nne 
and  her  little  Maggie  ( A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.) 
is  a translation  from  the  German.  It  is  a very 
pretty  thing;  the  prettiest  feature  in  it,  however, 
is  the  translator's  quaint  prefaice. — Birdie  and 
hie  Fairy  Friends  (Cl&xton,  Remsen,  and  Haf- 
felfinger)  we  recommend  to  unimaginative  moth- 
ers who  can  not  weave  stories  oat  of  their  own 
brain  for  their  little  folks : well-woven  stories  are 
here  ready  to  their  hand. — The  Nursery  Treas- 
ury (Clnxton,  Remsen,  and  Haffelfinger)  is  a not 
very  successful  attempt  to  interweave  moral  re- 
doc t ions  with  rhymes  of  the  pattern  of  Mother 
Goose.  The  colored  pictures  are  light  and  at- 
tractive, but  without  any  pretense  to  artistic 
qualities. — Trottys  Wedding  Journey  (J.  R.  Os- 
good and  Co.)  is  full  of  quaint  conceits  and  odd 
fancies,  as  is  most  of  what  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  writes.  It  is  not  natural,  but  it  will 
provoke  the  children  to  read  and  to  consider 
even  when  they  do  not  understand.  44  The  child 
is  always  something  of  a poet, "says  Whittier; 
and  perhaps  the  children  often  vaguely  compre- 
hend, or  at  least  feel,  poetry  which  they  could 
not  explain  to  others,  or  even  freely  to  them- 
selves.— Child  Life  in  Frosty  by  J.  G.  Whittier 
(J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  is  hardly  equal  to  its 
companion  volume,  Child  Life  in  Poetry . In 
truth,  so  small  a book  could  but  give  a meagre 
selection  ; and  we  miss  so  much  that  we  can  not 
be  content  with  what  little  we  find.  The  editor's 
range  of  reading  (Mr.  Whittier  is  only  nominally 
the  editor)  has  been  somewhat  limited,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  children’s  firmest  and  fastest  friends 
are  passed  by  without  recognition. — On  the  Am- 
azon (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  completes  “The 
Camping-out  Series,”  of  which  it  is  the  sixth  vol- 
ume. 1 1 is,  on  the  whole,  an  admirable  one,  alike 
in  the  matter  contained,  in  the  lively,  piquant  style 
of  the  writer,  and  in  its  general  appearance  and 
dress. — Lee  and  Shepard  embody  in  one  series 
of  five  volumes  what  they  call  “The  Girlhood 
Series.  ” It  embraces  The  A merican  Girl  A broody 
The  Doctor  s Daughter , Ugly  GirUy  The  Mount- 
ain Girly  and  Lottie  Fames . We  have  read  all 
but  the  last ; and  they  are  decidedly  above  the 
average  of  books  for  girls.  The  illustrations 
are  mediocre;  in  other  respects  the  series  is 
handsomely  published. 

FICTION. 

The  best  remedy  for  poor  novels  is  the  culti- 
vation of  a taste  for  good  ones.  In  literature 
homeopathy  is  unquestionably  sound : like  cures 
like.  He  who  has  had  developed  within  him  a 
taste  for  works  of  art  in  fiction  will  not  after- 
ward turn  away  from  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  to  devote  time  and  thought  to  those  of 
the  apprentices.  The  Messrs.  Harper  therefore 
render  a good  service  to  the  cause  of  a true  edu- 
cation in  the  publication,  in  an  economical,  con- 
venient, and  attractive  form,  of  the  best  works 
of  the  best  writers  in  fiction.  Charles  Rkadk 
is  never  dull.  His  stories  are  always  vigorous 
and  masculine,  never  weakly  or  silly,  and  the 
Harpers'  edition  is  convenient  for  those  who  pre- 
fer an  Anglicized  French  drama  to  a more  se- 
date and  serious  work  of  art. — Harper’s  edition 
of  Wilkie  Colli ns’s  novels  is  vigorously  and 
artistically  though  not  profusely  illustrated.  The 
volumes  are  convenient  to  the  hand,  and  each 


story  is  comprised  within  a single  volume. — As  a 
writer  for  women,  there  is  no  one  to  compare 
with  Miss  Mulock.  She  has  all  the  religious 
spirit  of  Miss  Yonge,  without  her  ecclesiastical 
prepossessions;  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
of  Mis s Edgeworth,  without  being  a didactic 
writer.  Her  novels  are  a valuable  present  to 
make  to  any  young  lady,  as  an  antidote  to  the 
light  literature  which  she  will  almost  certainly 
find  and  feed  upon  if  a healthy  appetite  is  not 
developed  by  wise  courses  of  reading.— Harper’s 
edition  of  Dickens’s  complete  works  places  the 
great  novelist  within  easy  reach  of  every  house- 
hold. Taking  all  the  elements  of  attraction  into 
consideration — size  of  volume,  size  of  type,  neat- 
ness of  binding,  scope  and  variety  of  illustration, 
and  economy  of  price,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  for  real  use  there  is  no  edition  either  in  En- 
gland or  this  country  to  surpass  it,  though  it  has 
many  and  admirable  rivals. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Alhambra  and  the  Krewdin  (A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  and  Co.)  is  a book  of  travels  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Prime,  better  known  as  Irenaus. 

The  author  ranks  among  the  best,  as  well  as  the 
most  popular,  of  newspaper  correspondents.  He 
has  the  peculiar  tact  that  sees  what  all  readers 
wish  to  see,  but  what  writers  are  apt  to  pass  over 
as  insignificant  or  unimportant ; and  he  has  the 
facile  pen  that  renders  graphic  scenes  which, 
when  treated  by  even  abler  pens,  seem  dull  or 
commonplace.  The  secret  of  his  success  is,  in- 
deed, indicated  by  this  very  book,  which  passes 
by  in  silence  the  traveled  routes,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  life  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Spain,  and 
which  is  less  concerned  with  palaces  and  church- 
es and  the  common  sights  of  tourists  than  with 
the  social,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  the 
people. 

Fox's  Mission  to  Russia  (D.  Appleton  and 
Co.)  is  a handsome  quarto  of  nearly  450  pages. 

It  gives  a narrative  of  the  mission  of  Hon.  Gus- 
tavus  V.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
to  Russia  in  1866,  as  the  bearer  of  formal  reso- 
lutions passed  by  our  Congress,  congratulating 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  his  escape  from  an 
attempted  assassination.  It  is  edited  from  the 
journal  and  notes  of  J.  F.  Loubat,  one  of  Mr. 

Fox’s  secretaries,  by  John  D.  Champlin,  Jun. 
Notwithstanding  the  editing,  the  official  flavor  is 
rather  too  decided.  The  book  contains  a good 
degree  of  instructive  matter,  but  it  is  not  piquant 
or  lively  reading.  It  is  embellished  with  thirteen 
portraits — if  under  that  designation  we  may  in- 
clude the  picture  of  the  Miantonomohy  the  Moni-  * 
tor  which  conveyed  Mr.  Fox  across  the  Atlantic. 

These  portraits  are  on  steel,  and  are  very  finely 
executed,  and  make  the  volume  both  of  great 
value  to  the  student  of  modern  European  poli- 
tics, and  very  attractive  as  a book  for  thelcen time- 
table. 

Whoever  delights  in  delicate  thought  grace- 
fully expressed  will  be  charmed  with  Mr.  T.  W. 
Higginson’8  Oldport  Days  (J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.),  with  its  ten  heliotype  illustrations  of  scenes 
in  Newport.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
where  in  prose  writing  any  thing  more  truly  po- 
etical than  44  A Shadow”  and  “The  Drift-wood 
Fire.”  Mr.  Higginson  pictures  Newport  with  a 
brush  of  gold,  which  makes  his  canvas  beautiful 
with  every  gift  of  nature  and  of  histoiy. 
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SUMMARY  OP  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

E proceed  to  present  our  usual  monthly 
summary  of  scientific  progress,  bringing  it 
up  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  date  of  the  1st  of 
November. 

During  the  month  of  October  wo  have  re- 
ceived news  of  the  death  of  the  French  astrono- 
mer Chacornac,  of  Paris.  This  gentleman  is 
well  known  by  his  charts  of  the  faint  stars  that 
are  situated  near  the  ecliptic.  This  work  is  still 
incomplete,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Paris 
Observatory  will  supervise  its  further  execution. 
By  the  aid  of  these  charts  many  new  asteroids 
have  been  discovered,  and  Chacornac  himself 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  searchers  after 
them.  A report  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Gould, 
the  director  of  the  new  observatory  at  Cordoba, 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  showing  the  present 
state  of  the  labor  undertaken  by  him  at  that  place. 
Of  these  none  excel  in  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance his  endeavor  to  determine  accurately  the 
positions  of  all  the  stars  in  the  southern  heavens 
that  are  visible  with  the  aid  of  his  telescope. 
Over  fifty  thousand  observations  have  been  al- 
ready made  by  himself  in  furtherance  of  this 
great  work,  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  heavens 
remains  to  be  examined.  The  climate  of  that 
region  is  at  certain  seasons  remarkably  favora- 
ble for  astronomical  research,  but  at  other  times 
wholly  unpropitious.  Very  general  interest  is 
being  awakened  on  the  subject  of  large  telescopes 
by  the  rapid  progress  made  by  Alvan  Clark,  of 
Cambridge,  in  the  construction  of  the  colossal 
refractor  for  the  observatory  at  Washington.  The 
reputation  of  this  maker  gives  assurance  that  the 
optical  performance  of  his  instrument  will  be 
beyond  reproach,  while  the  ability  of  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  details  of  the  construction 
warrants  the  expectation  of  a complete  success. 
This  telescope  has  a free  aperture  of  twenty- 
six  inches,  and  its  length  is  about  thirty-five  feet. 
The  dome  within  which  it  is  placed  is  forty-one 
feet  in  diameter,  and  is  situated  directly  south  of 
the  dome  containing  the  nine-inch  equatorial  of 
Munich  manufacture  that  the  observatory  has 
possessed  since  its  foundation.  The  new  instru- 
ment will  probably  surpass  the  old  in  the  sharp- 
ness of  its  definition  as  well  ns  in  the  quantity 
of  light  that  it  furnishes.  In  the  latter  respect 
it  surpasses  the  old  telescope  in  the  ratio  of  nine 
to  one.  The  successful  completion  of  this  in- 
strument will,  it  is  believed,  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  astronomical  observation  similar 
to  that  created  by  the  labors  of  Lord  Rosse,  un- 
less, indeed,  ns  has  been  suggested,  the  great  in- 
flux of  visitors  desirous  of  seeing  so  famous  a 
telescope  may  seriously  interfere  with  the  official 
duties  of  the  astronomers. 

The  meteorological  summary  for  the  month  in- 
cludes a notice  of  another  of  those  severe  cyclones 
that  are  so  promptly  brought  to  our  notice  by  the 
officers  of  the  Army  Signal-office.  This  one 
passed  the  peninsula  of  Florida  on  the  Gth  of  the 
month,  losing  much  of  its  force  in  its  transit. 
In  general,  the  early  part  of  the  month  is  re- 
corded ns  affording  beautiful  autumn  weather, 
but  during  the  latter  third  the  storms  and  snows 
of  winter  have  been  prevalent.  Three  storms  of 
the  ten  or  twelve  that  passed  over  the  Lake  re- 


gion were  of  a severity  rarely  witnessed.  The 
report  of  heavy  frosts  in  the  West  and  Southwest 
was  very  generally  hailed  as  the  sure  precursor 
of  a cessation  of  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever 
in  those  regions  : it  seems,  however,  that  at  least 
three  severe  frosts  were  needed  to  effectually 
check  this  scourge,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  possibly  not  the  frost,  but  some  other  atmos- 
pheric agency,  may  be  the  active  agent  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  this  disease.  Extensive 
prairie  fires  have  been  reported  from  the  North- 
w'est,  but  fortunately  there  has  been  no  repetition 
of  the  disastrous  conflagrations  of  October,  1871 
and  1872.  Rumor  has  it  that  England  and  Rus- 
sia are  about  to  join  in  the  system  of  synchro- 
nous observations  that  is  now  so  well  established 
in  America.  Should  this  prove  true— and  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  it — there  will  be  no  great  risk 
in  hazarding  the  prediction  that  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  w ill  eventually  unite  in  this 
grand  work.  When  the  daily  weather  maps  can 
show'  at  a glance  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
around  the  entire  globe,  we  may  begin  to  realize 
the  force  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  first  mes- 
sage that  was  transmitted  by  Morse  in  America, 
44  What  hath  God  wrought !” 

The  researches  and  explorations  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  have  been 
numerous  during  the  season,  especially  in  the 
way  of  official  surveys  of  States  or  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  the  investigations  under  Pro- 
fessor Hayden,  Lieutenant  George  M.  Wheeler, 
and  Major  J.  W.  Powell  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  having  been  carried  on  with  great  vigor. 
No  official  report  has  yet  appeared  relating  to 
these  explorations,  althongh  the  public  press 
has  kept  us  advised  of  the  more  important  dis- 
coveries. 

Of  Professor  Hayden’s  researches  of  last  year 
a detailed  and  elaborate  account  has  been  pub- 
lished, with  numerous  illustrations,  and  two  vol- 
umes of  the  quarto  series  of  final  reports  of  the 
results  have  been  presented  to  the  public. 

One  volume  of  the  final  report  of  the  geolog- 
ical survey  of  Ohio,  under  Professor  J.  S.  New- 
berry, has  also  made  its  appearance,  and  the 
others,  it  is  understood,  are  far  advanced  toward 
completion. 

An  elaborate  monograph  has  appeared,  by 
Professor  Genth,  upon  corundum,  of  which  the 
localities  of  occurrence,  in  North  Carolina  and 
Pennsylvania,  are  fully  described.  The  paper  is 
exhaustive,  and  is  a valuable  contribution  to 
science. 

The  amount  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  Geographical  Exploration  within  the 
past  few  months  is  unusually  large,  embracing  as 
it  does  researches  of  great  extent  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  public  interest  has  centred  very  strong- 
ly npon  the  movements  of  the  Challenger , a ves- 
sel the  most  thoroughly  equipped  for  deep-sea 
research  of  any  that  has  entered  upon  such  in- 
vestigations. It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
steamer,  after  spending  a certain  length  of  time 
at  Bermuda  early  in  1873,  made  a line  of  sound- 
ings up  to  a point  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  another  thence  to  Halifax.  From 
Halifax  the  vessel  visited  the  West  Indies,  and 
left  St.  Vincent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
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for  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  where  she  arrived  Septem- 
ber 14.  'The  latest  advices  from  this  vessel  are 
to  the  effect  that  she  started  from  Brazil  Septem- 
ber 25  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Her  deep- 
est sounding  was  made  on  the  30th  of  August, 
at  3875  fathoms,  but  nowhere  along  the  equator 
between  Africa  and  South  America  was  the 
depth  over  2500  fathoms.  A cold  current  run- 
ning north  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  gave  a tem- 
perature of  only  324°  F. 

The  United  States  steamer  Tuscarora , under 
the  command  of  Captain  George  E.  Belknap, 
lias  been  actively  employed  in  hydrographical 
work,  especially  in  making  soundings  on  the 
coast  of  California  and  Oregon  for  the  projected 
Pacific  cable.  Many  interesting  facts  were  ob- 
tained, and  a large  collection  of  soundings  and 
of  the  sea-bottom  generally  has  been  forwarded 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  investigation.  The 
deepest  soundings  made  reached  1949  fathoms. 
Later  in  the  season  her  work  was  prosecuted  in 
the  direction  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  it  is 
understood  that  she  has  now  returned  from  those 
waters  to  San  Francisco,  on  account  of  the  in- 
clemency of  the  winters  of  the  North. 

Nothing  especially  new  has  presented  itself  of 
late  in  reference  to  the  arctic  regions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  facts  elicited  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  his  examination  of  the  crew  of 
the  Polaris,  It  will  be  recollected  that  of  the 
crew  of  this  vessel,  which  left  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  in  the  summer  of  1871,  a portion, 
nineteen  in  all,  were  floated  on  a cake  of  ice 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  winter-quarters  of  that 
vessel  in  1871-72  to  a point  off  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador, where  they  were  rescued  by  the  English 
steamer  Tigress.  The  advices  brought  by  them 
were  to  the  effect  that  after  the  death  of  Captain 
Hall,  which  occurred  in  November  of  1871,  the 
party  remained  on  the  Polaris  until  the  next 
summer,  and  after  various  ineffectual  attempts  to 
proceed  farther  north  either  by  sea  or  by  sledge, 
the  vessel  started  southward,  and  was  beset  in 
ice,  and  was  again  obliged  to  go  into  winter- 
quarters.  On  one  occasion,  while  surrounded 
by  ice,  the  vessel  was  so  much  endangered  as  to 
render  expedient  the  transfer  of  a largo  portion 
of  the  stores  and  supplies  to  the  adjacent  ice- 
floes, and  while  the  nineteen  members  of  the 
party  just  referred  to  were  on  the  ice,  engaged 
in  conveying  the  articles  thrown  over  to  a place 
of  safety,  the  vessel  broke  away  from  the  floe  to 
which  it  had  been  attached,  and  drifted  off  in 
the  darkness  of  a stormy  night.  The  occupants 
of  the  ice-floe,  having  been  thus  separated  from 
the  vessel,  floated  southward  upon  it  during  the 
entire  winter  and  into  the  ensuing  spring.  The 
fortunate  discovery  of  the  remainder  of  the  Po- 
laris party  during  the  past  summer  by  the  Scot- 
tish steamer  Ravenscraig , and  the  subsequent  ar- 
rival at  Washington  of  all  the  members  of  the 
party,  enable  us  to  complete  the  history  of  the 
enterprise,  as  follows:  After  the  separation,  the 
vessel  being  found  unseaworthy,  the  party  re- 
maining with  it  betook  themselves  to  the  shore, 
where  they  passed  the  winter,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  spring  started  in  boats  southward, 
where  they  were  met  hy  the  Ravenscraig , and 
rescued.  A portion  of  the  party  was  transferred 
to  the  Arctic , and  others  to  the  Eric,  and  all 
were  carried  to  Dundee,  and  thence  brought  to 


Washington,  where  they  were  carefully  exam- 
ined by  the  same  committee  that  was  convened 
for  the  first  party. 

The  conclusions  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
scientific  discoveries  made  by  the  party  which 
were  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  crew  in  June  have  been  substan- 
tiated and  greatly  extended  by  the  later  inquiries, 
and  especially  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bes- 
sels ; and  when  the  final  report  is  presented,  we 
shall  probably  find  that,  so  far  from  being  a fail- 
ure, the  Polaris  expedition  has  added  more  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  natural  his- 
tory of  the  far  North  than  any  arctic  expedition 
ever  fitted  out. 

The  Spitzbergcn  expedition  under  Professor 
Nordenskjold  has  returned  home,  after  spending 
the  winter  in  Spitzbergcn.  Unexpected  diffi- 
culties were  experienced,  in  regard  to  the  plan 
of  Northern  exploration,  from  the  ice;  and  apart 
from  some  interesting  collections  in  natural  his- 
tory and  some  physical  investigations,  but  little 
has  been  gained  by  this  enterprise,  nothing  what- 
ever having  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  arc- 
tic geography. 

Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  an  English  explorer,  also 
visited  Spitzbergen,  reaching  it  early  in  the  sea- 
son, and  made  some  interesting  collections  and 
observations. 

In  North  America  the  amount  of  exploration 
accomplished  has  been  very  great.  Starting  in 
the  extreme  Northwest,  Mr.  William  H.  Dali, 
of  the  Coast  Survey,  has  carried  out  his  mission 
of  research  in  the  Western  Aleutians,  and  has 
obtained  much  desired  information  in  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  country,  its  magnetic  pe- 
culiarities, and  its  general  natural  history.  Ad- 
vices from  him  to  the  23d  of  September  announce 
his  intention  to  return  shortly  to  San  Francisco, 
there  to  make  up  his  report  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Coast  Survey,  preliminary  to  returning 
to  the  same  region  another  season. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  who  has  been  tivo  years 
on  the  Pribylov  Islands,  has  completed  a very 
thorough  exploration  of  the  islands  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George,  and  has  returned  to  Washing- 
ton with  large  collections  of  natural  history  and 
a very  great  number  of  maps  and  sketches. 
Among  these  are  embraced  illustrations  of  the 
life  history  of  the  fur  seals,  sea-lions,  and  wal- 
ruses, accompanied  by  copious  notes  on  their 
natural  history.  The  whole  will  probably  be 
published  by  the  Treasury  Department  as  Mr. 
Elliott's  official  report  of  his  connection  with 
that  service. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  parties  of  Professor  Hayden  and 
Lieutenant  Wheeler.  These  gentlemen  have 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
West,  as  well  as  its  geology  and  natural  history, 
and  their  reports  will  be  of  very  great  interest 
and  value. 

A large  expedition  was  sent  out  toward  the 
Yellowstone,  starting  from  the  Missouri  River, 
for  the  protection  of  the  working  parties  along 
the  lino  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and 
reaching  and  crossing  the  Yellowstone  'in  its 
passage.  It  was  accompanied  by  a corps  of 
scientific  men,  among  them  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of 
Cambridge,  Dr.  L.  B.  Nettre,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Konopicky,  and  other  gentlemen.  Owing  to  the 
impediments  caused  by  the  heavy  rains,  the  In- 
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dian  difficulties,  and  the  necessarily  rapid  move- 
ments  of  the  party,  less  was  accomplished  in  the 
line  of  natural  history  than  was  hoped ; but  the 
specimens  collected  were  important,  and  will 
serve  as  a basis  of  a report  which  will  material- 
ly extend  our  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  that 
countiy. 

The  work  of  the  Northern  Boundary  Survey, 
under  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  as  Commissioner, 
has  also  been  prosecuted  over  many  miles  west 
of  Pembina,  and  the  party  has  returned  to  win- 
ter-quarters. Dr.  Coues,  who  accompanied  the 
party  as  surgeon  and  naturalist,  made  good  use 
of  his  opportunities,  and  gathered  extensive  col- 
lections of  rare  and  valuable  specimens. 

The  expedition  of  Professor  Marsh  to  the  Nio- 
brara region  and  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  West,  was  very  successful,  and 
resulted  in  adding  many  interesting  specimens 
of  new  and  rare  fossil  vertebrates  to  our  hitherto 
known  species. 

Professor  Cope,  who  accompanied  Professor 
Hayden  on  a similar  quest,  has  made  an  aston- 
ishing addition  to  our  list  of  species  of  fossil  ver- 
tebrates, not  far  from  a hundred  having  already 
been  published  by  him  as  new. 

Professor  James  Orton,  favorably  known  for 
his  explorations  in  Ecuador  and  other  portions 
of  South  America,  returned  to  his  field  of  labor 
in  that  country  during  the  past  summer,  starting 
in  at  Para,  and  ascending  the  Amazon.  Noth- 
ing definite  has  come  to  our  knowledge  as  to  bis 
movements,  although  we  presume  he  has  met 
with  a fair  measure  of  success  in  his  enterprise. 

On  the  4th  of  July  last,  some  American  gen- 
tlemen, chiefly  engineers  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  railroad,  made  an  ascent  of 
Mount  Meiggs,  in  Peru,  its  summit  being  scaled 
by  them  for  the  first  time,  and  proving  to  be  one 
of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes. 

Not  much  of  novelty  has  come  to  us  from  the 
region  of  African  exploration.  The  German 
Congo  expedition,  from  which  very  much  was 
anticipated,  met  with  the  misfortune  of  being 
wrecked  on  the  way  out,  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
all  the  apparatus.  It  is  understood  that  they 
have  since  supplied  themselves  with  an  additional 
equipment,  and  have  proceeded  on  their  mission. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  ex- 
cept a rumor  that  he  is  now  held  as  a prisoner 
by  one  of  the  native  tribes  of  Africa. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  happily  returned  from 
his  explorations,  thus  falsifying  the  statements 
as  to  his  death.  He  brings  many  important 
statements  in  reference  to  the  geography  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  the  most  startling  of  which  is 
that  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika 
are  one  and  the  same  sheet  of  water,  being  con- 
nected by  a narrow  and  tortuous  passage — a sug- 
gestion so  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion  on 
the  subject,  which  supposes  a considerable  dif- 
ference of  level  in  the  two  bodies  of  water,  that 
the  information  is  received  with  some  hesitation. 

An  exploration  of  the  Libyan  Desert  is  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  to  be  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  This,  if 
carried  out,  will  doubtless  bring  to  light  many 
long-lost  facts  in  regard  to  the  countiy,  and 
greatly  increase  our  knowledge  of  that  remarka- 
ble region. 

Reports  have  appeared  of  Dr.  Bernstein's  trav- 
els in  the  Moluccas,  and  of  the  labors  of  DT Al- 


bertis and  of  MacCleur  in  New  Guinea.  The 
Abbe  David,  the  eminent  traveler  and  naturalist, 
who  obtained  so  many  remarkable  animals  in 
China  and  Thibet,  has  been  engaged  in  1872-73 
in  further  exploration  in  China.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  lost  all  his  collection  by  their  being 
upset  in  one  of  the  rivers  of  that  countiy,  and  he 
has  since  returned  to  France. 

Dr.  Beke  continues  his  efforts  to  secure  an  ac- 
curate survey  of  Palestine,  persisting  in  his  be- 
lief that  the  true  position  of  Mount  Sinai  is  yet 
undetermined,  and  that  the  summit  to  which 
that  name  has  been  generally  applied  has  no 
rightful  claim  to  the  same. 

Numerous  announcements  have  been  made  in 
the  line  of  Zoology , although  nothing  of  any  very 
startling  nature  has  been  presented.  The  dis- 
covery of  fossil  remains  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
by  Professor  Cope  and  Professor  Marsh  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  The  detection  of  a fossil 
lemur  in  the  bone  deposits  of  France  is  a fact 
of  much  interest,  as  also  the  alleged  occurrence 
of  human  fossils  in  the  post-pliocene  of  the  La 
Plata. 

A new  bone  cave  has  been  discovered  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  now  undergoing  careful  exploration. 

The  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  nerve 
force  by  Professor  Garrod  is  one  that  has  ex- 
cited considerable  attention — namely,  that  the 
body  is  a thermo-electric  machine,  and  that  this 
force  is  an  electrical  phenomenon  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  temperature  between  the  interior  and 
exterior.  This  view  is  sustained  with  much  zeal 
by  its  author,  and  we  are  promised  before  long 
the  presentation  of  a great  many  proofs. 

Dr.  Gulliver,  in  conducting  his  investigations 
into  the  size  of  the  blood  disks  of  different  ani- 
mals, informs  us  that  the  largest  of  all  are  those 
of  the  Amphiuma. 

Professor  Steenstrup  has  ascertained  that  the 
food  of  the  basking-shark  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  the  whale,  and  that  instead  of  feeding  upon 
fishes  and  other  large  objects,  it  contents  itself 
with  the  minute  crustaceans,  jelly-fishes,  etc., 
which  it  catches  in  its  gills,  and  which  perform 
the  functions  of  a strainer,  precisely  like  the 
whalebone  in  the  whale.  As  this  group  of  sharks 
is  the  largest  known,  sometimes  attaining  a 
length  of  forty  feet,  and  even  more,  this  fact  is 
quite  striking. 

Under  the  head  of  Agriculture,  we  have  to  re- 
cord that  the  Agricultural  Department  continues 
the  prosecution  of  researches,  and  the  good  work 
of  the  publication  of  monthly  and  annual  reports. 
Its  tables  of  “ crop  prospects’'  prove  to  be  of  much 
value  in  estimating  the  probable  average  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  Hooienbreuk  system  of  Horticulture,  of 
which  mention  was  first  made  a few  years  ago, 
has  been  again  brought  forward  with  considera- 
ble prominence,  the  essential  features  consisting 
in  training  the  branches  of  fruit  trees  or  shrubs 
so  that  they  shall  be  bent  downward  at  an  angle 
somewhat  below  the  horizontal.  This  results  in 
the  direction  of  a much  greater  amount  of  sap  to 
the  branch  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
with  a corresponding  increase  in  the  vigor  of 
foliAge,  blossoms,  and  fruit. 

The  Phylloxera , or  grape-vine  louse,  disease 
still  continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  vine  in  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
and  every  conceivable  plan  has  been  proposed  as 
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a remedy.  One  of  the  latest  proposes  the  appli- 
cation of  sulphide  of  carbon  to  the  roots  of  the 
infected  plant. 

The  destruction  cansed  by  the  rodents,  such 
as  gophers  and  ground-squirrels,  to  the  grapes 
and  grains  in  California  has  become  almost  in- 
tolerable to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  and  a con- 
vention was  lately  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  invoke  the  assistance 
of  the  general  government  in  eradicating  the 
evil.  The  only  method  of  destroying  these  pests 
hitherto  considered  available  has  been  the  use 
of  phosphorus  and  strychnine  as  poisons. 

The  success  of  the  methods  employed  for  the 
conversion  of  waste  and  even  rancid  fats  into 
marketable  butter  has  made  it  necessary  to  de- 
vise some  convenient  way  of  testing  whatever 
may  profess  to  be  this  substance,  and  directions 
have  been  published,  as  the  result  of  careful  in- 
vestigation in  England,  Germany,  and  France. 
One  of  the  latest  is  by  Hoorn,  who  presents  what 
he  considers  to  be  a feasible  method  of  solving 
the  problem.  | 

Large  Botanical  collections  have  been  made 
the  present  season  by  the  government  expeditions 
in  the  Western  Territories,  especially,  and  in  a 
most  interesting  and  promising  region,  by  Dr. 
J.  T.  Rothrock,  in  connection  with  Lieutenant 
G.  M.  Wheeler’s  exploration  of  Southern  Colo- 
rado. Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden’s  recent  report  upon 
his  surveys  of  1872  contains  a catalogue  by  Dr. 
Coulter  of  the  collection  made  by  him  in  North- 
ern Utah  and  Montana,  numbering  about  eight 
hundred  species,  but  adding  to  the  Western  flora 
only  a few  new  fungi.  Dr.  Bessels,  of  the  Polaris , 
is  reported  as  having  found  vegetation  at  the 
highest  latitude  reached  by  him  (about  82°  north 
latitude),  where  he  obtained  Braba  alpina , Ce- 
rastium  alpinum , a variety  of  Taraxacum  dens - 
leonis , and  Poa  flexuosa.  All  of  these,  except- 
ing the  Cerastium , occur  in  alpine  or  lower  local- 
ities within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

A contribution  upon  the  statistics  and  distri- 
bution of  North  American  lichens,  by  H.  Wil- 
ley, has  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Buffalo 
Society  of  Natural  History,  and  also  a revision, 
by  Sereno  Watson,  of  the  North  American  spe- 
cies of  Polygonum , section  Avicularia,  in  the 
American  Naturalist , containing  several  new  or 
recent  species. 

In  Europe  the  publication  is  commenced  of  a 
translation  into  French  by  Van  Tieghem  of 
Sach’s  Manual  of  Physiological  Botany , which, 
as  the  production  of  the  two  ablest  structural 
botanists  living,  will  be  the  most  complete  and 
authoritative  work  upou  the  subject  yet  writ- 
ten. As  respects  recent  investigations,  nothing 
has  appeared  of  more  interest  than  papers  read 
before  the  British  Association,  by  A.  W.  Bennett 
and  Professor  Sanderson,  upon*  the  movements 
of  the  glands  in  “ Sunden”  ( Drosera ),  in  the  proc- 
ess of  capturing  and  digesting  insects,  and  upon 
the  existence  of  electrical  currents  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Venus’s  fly-trap  (which,  by  the  sudden 
closing  of  its  leaf  lobes,  secures  and  retains  its 
prey  until  digested  and  appropriated)  similar  to 
the  currents  which  attend  the  contraction  of  an- 
imal muscle. 

Experiments *have  been  made  by  Mr.  Blakeley 
in  reference  to  the  diffusion  of  pollen  into  the 
atmosphere ; and  he  finds  that  this,  in  one  form 
or  another,  is  distributed  very  much  more  ex- 


tensively, and  to  a much  greater  height,  than  has 
been  generally  supposed. 

The  subject  of  Pisciculture  continues  to  oc- 
cupy much  attention  both  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope, whether  in  the  way  of  protecting  fishes  in 
streams  or  of  increasing  their  number  by  means 
of  artificial  propagation.  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  transfer  of  a large  number  of  eggs 
of  the  salmon  from  London  to  New  Zealand. 
Advices  from  the  latter  country  announce  that 
these  eggs  arrived  in  May  last  after  a journey 
of  five  months,  and  that  a considerable  portion 
still  maintained  their  vitality,  and  were  expected 
to  hatch  out  in  due  time. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  operations 
have  been  prosecuted  on  a large  scale  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Salmonida).  At  the  United  States 
salmon-breeding  establishment  at  Buck  sport,  in 
Maine,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Atkins,  over  six  hun- 
dred salmon  have  been  penned  up  since  June, 
and  the  superintendent  at  the  latest  advices  was 
occupied  in  taking  the  eggs,  of  which  he  expect- 
ed to  secure  several  millions. 

The  operations  of  Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  on 
the  M ‘Cloud  River,  in  securing  eggs  for  the 
United  States  of  the  Sacramento  salmon,  were 
also  very  successful  This  gentleman  obtained 
about  1,800,000  eggs,  of  which  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  successfully  brought  to  the  shipping 
stage  of  development,  and  forwarded  to  the  East. 
Some  of  these  failed  to  arrive  at  their  destina- 
tion in  good  condition  on  account  of  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  but  the  greater  part  are  now  in  va- 
rious State  or  private  hatching  houses,  and  most 
of  them  have  already  hatched  out. 

Efforts  have  also  been  directed  toward  secur- 
ing eggs  of  the  landlocked  salmon  of  Sebec  Lake, 
the  United  States  Commissioner,  in  conneotion 
with  those  of  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, haring  established  a station  on  the  lake 
for  securing  the  ova. 

The  work  of  collecting  the  eggs  of  the  salmon- 
trout  on  a very  large  scale  has  also  been  begun 
with  much  success  by  Mr.  Seth  Green  in  behalf 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  his  usual  labors  being 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  assistance  of  the  rev- 
enue-cutter Chase. 

Mr.  James  W.  Milner,  an  assistant  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  has  been  occu- 
pied during  the  summer  in  investigating  the  lo- 
cality and  natural  history  of  the  grayling,  which 
only  occurs,  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Michigan.  He  obtained 
many  fine  specimens,  which  were  sent  by  him  to 
the  National  Museum,  and  made  arrangements 
for  securing  their  eggs  hereafter  for  distribution. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Stone  on  the  Sacra- 
mento salmon  tend  to  prove,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  that  this  species  will  readily  take  the 
hook,  especially  when  baited  with  salmon  roe. 

In  the  department  of  Engineering  we  can  re- 
cord the  interesting  fact  of  the  completion,  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  of  the  Cleveland  Lake  Tunnel 
— a work  prosecuted  for  more  than  three  years 
in  the  face  of  natural  obstacles  of  an  unusually 
difficult  character.  Its  completion  guarantees  to 
that  city  an  abundant  water  supply,  even  should 
its  population  become  equal  to  that  of  New  York. 

The  work  upon  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis 
Bridge  is  steadily  progressing.  The  first  span 
has  been  completed  during  the  past  month,  and 
from  present  indications  it  seems  probable  that 
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the  promise  of  the  contractors  to  have  the  spans 
entirely  completed  by  the  1st  of  January  next 
will  be  fulfilled.  The  tunnel,  which  forms  a part 
of  the  western  approach,  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress. The  excavations  are  nearly  completed, 
and  the  arching  progresses  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
400  feet  per  week. 

Upon  the  same  item,  the  commission  of 
United  States  Engineers  appointed  to  examine 
this  bridge,  and  ascertain  whether  it  will,  when 
completed,  be  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  has 
just  published  an  elaborate  report.  The  conclu- 
sion announced  is  that  the  bridge  will  prove  a 
serious  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
As  it  is  now  impossible  to  change  the  plan  of 
construction,  or  to  raise  it,  except  at  enormous 
expense,  the  commission  recommends  that  a 
canal  or  open  cut  be  made  behind  the  eastern 
abutment,  this  canal  to  be  1 25  feet  wide,  extend- 
ing from  a point  500  feet  above  the  bridge  to  300 
feet  below  it — the  canal  to  be  crossed  by  a draw 
having  a clear  opening  its  whole  width.  The 
commission  also  recommends  that  arch  trusses 
like  those  of  this  bridge  be  in  future  prohibited 
for  bridges  crossing  navigable  streams. 

Late  reports  from  the  engineers  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Red 
River  show  a very  encouraging  progress.  The 
obstruction,  as  is  very  generally  known,  consists 
of  an  immense  accumulation  of  drift-wood  in  the 
river,  which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  “Red 
River  raft,”  to  remove  which  much  labor  and 
money  have  been  expended  in  vain.  The  pres- 
ent operations  are,  however,  being  systematically 
conducted,  and  promise  to  result  in  opening  the 
river.  The  report  of  the  condition  of  this  work 
last  month  states  that  four  miles  of  raft  have  been 
removed,  clearing  a much  greater  distance  in  the 
river.  Three  miles  of  raft  remain  to  be  removed. 

The  first  train  of  cars  passed  over  the  new  in- 
ternational bridge  across  the  Niagara  River  at 
Buffalo  October  27.  The  bridge  will  be  opened 
for  traffic  in  a few  days. 

Information  received  from  the  Indiana  mines, 
where  for  the  first  time  the  experiment  of  intro- 
ducing coal-cutting  machinery  was  attempted, 
indicates  that  the  experiment  is  in  every  respect 
successful,  and  likely  to  result  in  its  very  gen- 
eral adoption  in  that  region. 

The  employment  of  the  hydraulic  principle  in 
the  operation  of  continuous  railway  brakes  seems 
at  present  to  be  attracting  much  attention  from 
railway  officials.  Several  now  inventions  of  this 
kind  have  lately  been  made  public.  The  latest 
is  knoAvn  as  the  Henderson  system,  Avhich  was 
the  subject  of  a paper  and  discussion  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  The  hydrau- 
lic system  is  growing  in  favor  from  the  fact  that 
it  necessitates  the  employment  of  much  less 
complicated  mechanism  than  either  the  air  or 
vacuum  brakes. 

The  Vienna  Exposition,  which  is  now  drawing 
to  its  close,  has  afforded  an  instructive  example 
of  the  influence  of  American  mechanical  skill 
upon  the  methods  of  machine  construction  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Corliss,  for  example,  though  not 
exhibiting  a single  engine,  was  awarded  the 
“grand  diploma  of  honor,”  such  was  the  celeb- 
rity of  his  inventions,  and  so  wide-spread  their 
influence.  Though  meagrely  represented,  the 
American  exhibit  contained  much  possessing  un- 
usual interest,  and  the  recognition  which  it  re- 


ceived by  those  eminently  qualified  to  judge  of 
its  merits  may  best  be  displayed  by  the  following 
comment  from  a leading  engineering  journal : 
“ Leaving  the  American  collection,  and  passing 
to  the  British  section,  we  can  not  but  be  struck 
by  the  different  character  of  the  exhibits.  In 
the  American  department  almost  every  tool  pos- 
sesses some  novel  feature,  and  is  distinguished  by 
an  individuality  ivhich  shows  it  to  be  the  special 
design  of  its  maker,  while  in  the  British  section 
the  great  majority  of  the  tools  are  reproductions 
of  the  old  and  well-known  patterns,  possessing 
scarcely  any  interest  whatever  as  exhibits.” 

The  “Experimental  Commission”  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  steam-boiler  explosions  will 
inaugurate  their  work  at  Sandy  Hook  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  Much  interest  is  felt  in  these  experiment- 
al trials  by  engineers,  of  whom  quite  a number 
have  been  invited  to  attend.  The  results  prom- 
ise not  only  to  greatly  extend  our  knowledge  of 
this  important  practical  subject,  but  to  result  in 
great  public  benefit. 

In  the  department  of  Technology  an  important 
advance  is  promised  in  the  Ladiguin  electric 
light,  in  which  the  charcoal  is  ignited  in  a closed 
or  air-tight  vessel  filled  with  a certain  gas.  The 
result  is  a continuous,  perfectly  regular,  and  ex- 
tremely brilliant  flame,  and  it  is  said  the  method 
can  be  used  on  a large  scale  in  the  illumination 
of  bnildings  and  streets.  Much  is  hoped  from 
this  by  experts  in  the  department  of  illumina- 
tion. 

Another  improved  illuminator  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  gas  made  from  the  wood  of  the  pine-tree, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  possesses  six  times  the  il- 
luminating power  of  gas  from  coal. 

A remarkable  invention  by  Mr.  Siemens,  of 
Dresden,  is  that  of  the  simplest  form  known  of 
steam  motor,  and  believed  to  be  very  applicable 
to  the  minor  industries,  such  as  sewing-ma- 
chines, the  lathe,  etc.  This  is  an  engine  with- 
out a boiler,  piston,  valves,  or  other  machineiy, 
being  merely  an  elongated,  pear-shaped  vessel, 
which  is  set  in  rotation,  and  possesses  consider- 
able power. 

As  usual,  the  subject  of  Sewage  has  claimed 
much  attention,  although  without  any  positive 
advance.  The  utilization  of  waste  matters  has 
also  demanded  much  attention,  and  it  is  said 
that  quite  recently  a method  of  converting  blood 
and  other  butcher's  offal  into  a substance  for  use 
in  connection  with  artificial  manures  has  gone 
into  successful  operation  in  New  York  and  else- 
where. 

The  use  of  infusorial  earth  as  a fire-proof,  non- 
conducting packing  for  safes,  steam-engines,  etc., 
has  also  been  strongly  recommended. 

The  fact  that  brandy  can  be  made  economic- 
ally from  sawdust,  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  Sweden,  is  gener- 
ally considered  astonishing ; still  more  so,  how- 
ever, is  the  statement  of  a recent  chemist  that 
brandy  or  alcohol  can  be  distilled  from  quartz 
rock.  This  furnishes  the  subject  of  a paper  in 
the  Chemical  News. 

An  advance  in  the  art  of  silk-worm  cultnre 
has  been  made  by  the  discovery  that  the  color 
of  the  raw  silk  in  the  oocoon  can  be  very  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  food  of  the  worm,  a brill- 
iant red,  green,  and  yellow  being  secured  at  will 
in  this  way. 

In  the  department  of  Materia  Medica,  Thera- 
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peutics,  and  Surgery  we  have  the  announcement 
of  the  absolute  cure  of  the  most  protracted  tooth- 
ache by  means  of  galvanic  currents  properly  and 
judiciously  directed. 

Professor  Esmarch  has  brought  to  notice  in 
England  his  method  of  the  prevention  of  the  loss 
of  blood  in  surgical  operations,  which  consists  in 
wrapping  the  limb  from  the  extremity  to  a point 
beyond  where  the  operation  is  to  take  place,  and, 
by  a system  of  gradual  compression,  driving  out 
all  the  blood  from  the  vessel is,  and  keeping  it  out 
until  the  operation  is  performed.  Amputations, 
incisions,  etc.,  have  been  made  in  this  way  with- 
out any  flow  of  blood  whatever,  the  final  result 
also  being  extremely  satisfactory. 

A writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all 
cases  requiring  an  actual  cautery  the  instrument 
should  be  at  a white  heat,  stating  that  in  this 
case  little  or  no  pain  is  experienced,  while  it 
is  very  agonizing  where  only  a red  heat  is  made 
use  of. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  during  the 
past  summer  to  an  outbreak  of  typhus  fever  in 
London,  which  has  been  distinctly  traceable  to 
the  milk  supplied  from  a farm  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  city,  but  where  the  disease  had. 
had  several  victims. 

Among  ihv  Miscellaneous  Scientific  Intelligence 
we  have  to  mention  the  meetings  of  numerous 
learned  societies  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope. The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  had  its  annual  meeting  at 
Portland,  Maine,  beginning  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, and  continuing  for  a week.  It  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  series. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  had  a 
meeting  in  New  York  on  the  28th  of  October, 
attended  by  a considerable  number  of  members, 
and  some  interesting  memoirs  were  presented. 

A meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  also  took  place  at  Brad- 
ford in  August,  but  did  not  seetn  to  be  so  fully 
attended  as  usual,  nor  were  the  exercises  so  no- 
ticeable as  on  previous  occasions. 

The  French  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  had  its  first  meeting  at  Lyons,  and 
numerous  communications  of  greater  or  less  in- 
terest were  brough t forward.  The  on ly  American 
present  was  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  of  Washington, 
who  presented  a communication  upon  fish- cul- 
ture in  the  United  States. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  International  Association 
had  a meeting  at  Liege,  in  Belgium,  and  resolved 
to  hold  the  next  in  the  United  States. 

The  German  Ethnological  Society  met  at  Wies- 
baden. A meeting  of  the  German  philologists, 
which  was  to  convene  at  Innspruck,  was  post- 
poned until  next  year  on  account  of  the  cholera. 

A new  journal,  more  or  less  devoted  to  nat- 
ural history,  has  made  its  appearance  in  New 
York,  under  the  title  of  Forest  and  Stream , in- 
tended to  represent  the  interests  of  the  fisherman 
and  sportsman.  It  has  already  met  with  much 
success,  and  will,  we  trust,  establish  itself  per- 
manently in  the  public  favor. 

Some  months  ago  a valuable  tract  of  land  was 
deeded  by  Mr.  James  Lick,  of  San  Francisco,  to 
the  California  Academy  of  Science,  on  the  con- 
dition that  unless  a building  should  be  erected 
within  a limited  period  of  time  the  property 
should  revert  to  the  donor.  'This  condition  has 
recently  been  modified,  allowing  a much  longer 
Vox-  XLVTIL— No.  284.-20 


time  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  pro- 
viding that  the  land  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  State  in  the  event  of  non-compliance  with 
the  conditions.  The  same  gentleman,  it  is  stated, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a first-class  observ- 
atory at  some  point  in  the  Sien  a Nevada  Mount- 
ains in  California,  at  least  10,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  believed  that  astro- 
nomical observations  can  be  conducted  free  from 
many  of  the  drawbacks  of  lower  altitudes.  The 
vicinity  of  Lake  Tahoe  has  been  suggested. 

Our  list  of  deaths  since  the  last  monthly  sum- 
mary is,  we  regret  to  say,  quite  large.  Among 
them  is  that  of  Professor  J.  L.  Bussell,  of  Salem ; 
Professor  Jameson,  formerly  of  Quito,  Ecuador ; 
Dr.  G.  A.  Maack,  an  assistant  in  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts ; Mr.  E.  Durand,  botanist,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Professor  Schweizer;  Sir  Francis  Ron- 
alds ; Dr.  Obcrmeier ; Professor  Donati,  the  as- 
tronomer; Professor  Czermak,  the  physiolo- 
gist; Mr.  Cornelius  Varley;  Mr.  Joseph  Bar- 
clay Pentland,  the  traveler;  Professor  George 
C.  Schaeffer,  of  Washington ; and  Mr.  Joseph 
Saxton,  of  the  same  city. 

PERFUME  ANT  OF  TEXAS. 

Dr.  Gideon  Lincecum,  of  Long  Point,  Texas, 
who  has  published  some  interesting  accounts  of 
the  honey  ant  of  that  State,  writes  that  the  dwell- 
ing of  Mr.  A.  G.  Lauderdale  has  several  times 
been  visited  by  a long-bodied  nocturnal  ant,  as 
large  as  that  which  the  doctor  calls  the  agricul- 
tural ant.  The  head  is  black,  and  the  abdomen 
yellowish,  and  when  crushed  between  the  fingers 
the  insect  emits  a perfume  which,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Lauderdale's 
household,  is  more  fragrant  than  the  best  per- 
fumery. The  doctor  proposes  to  have  specimens 
collected  at  the  next  visitation,  and  to  forward 
them  to  entomologists  for  determination. 

EGGS  OF  OCTOPUS. 

Among  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  great  Brighton  aquarium  has 
been  the  opportunity  of  determining  certain  pe- 
culiarities in  reference  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
Octopus , or  cuttle-fish.  At  the  proper  season  the 
eggs  were  attached  to  the  glass  of  the  tank,  and 
were  oval  in  shape,  about  an  eighth  of  nn  inch 
long,  and  grouped  in  branches  round  and  through 
a central,  flexible  stalk  two  or  three  inches  in 
length,  resembling  the  pendent  panicles  of  some 
of  the  larger  grasses.  These  eggs  were  careful- 
ly watched  by  the  female  parent  all  the  time  un- 
til they  were  hatched,  the  approach  of  other  ani- 
mals, even  of  her  own  species,  being  constantly 
repelled.  Occasionally  the  mother  would  dis- 
charge a stream  of  water  from  her  funnel  upon 
the  ova,  as  if  to  assist  in  their  proper  aeration. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion of  the  Octopus  is  seven  weeks,  and  of  the  in- 
cubation of  the  eggs  exactly  eight. 

BRITTLENESS  IN  THE  BONES  OF  HORNED 
CATTLE. 

According  to  Nessler,  the  nnnsnal  brittleness 
of  the  bones  of  horned  cattle  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  is  dne  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  and 
he  finds  that  this  affection  prevails  in  certain  lo- 
calities of  the  Black  Forest  which  are  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  granitic  soils. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember.— On  the  4th  elections  were  held 
in  twelve  States,  and  in  seven  of  these  State  of- 
ficers were  chosen.  These  elections  in  their  re- 
sults indicate  a general  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  Republicans.  New  York,  which  in  1871 
gave  Scribner  (Republican)  for  Secretary  of 
State  a majority  of  19,000  over  Willers  (Demo- 
crat), this  year  gives  Willers  for  the  same  office  a 
majority  of  about  10,000  over  Thayer,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate.  The  Republicans  elected  their 
candidates  for  Comptroller  and  Inspector  of 
State-prisons,  the  former  by  over  4000  majority, 
and  the  latter  by  over  3000.  The  vote  in  New 
York  and  Westchester  counties  resulted  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  of  West  Farms,  Morrisania, 
and  Kings  Bridge  to  New  York  city.  This  gives 
to  the  latter  a population  of  1,021,000.  The 
question  as  to  the  appointment  of  judges  in  place 
of  their  election  was  decided  in  the  negative.  In 
both  branches  of  the  New  York  Legislature  the 
Republicans  have  a small  working  majority.  S. 
S.  Cox  has  been  returned  to  Congress. 

In  New  Jersey  the  State  Senate  stands  four- 
teen Republicans  to  seven  Democrats,  and  the 
Assembly  thirty-two  Republicans  to  twenty-eight 
Democrats. — In  Massachusetts  Governor  Wash- 
burn (Republican)  was  elected  by  a reduced  ma- 
jority.— In  Virginia  James  L.  Kemper  (con- 
servative) was  elected  by  a majority  of  about 
28,000.  The  conservative  majority  in  the  Leg- 
islature is  estimated  to  be  ninety-one. — In  Mary- 
land Levin  Woolford’s  majority  for  Comptroller 
was  over  20,000,  and  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  Legislature  on  joint  ballot  is  estimated  to 
be  sixty. — In  Illinois  there  was  no  election  of 
State  officers.  The  antimonopolists  were  tri- 
umphant. In  Chicago  the  free  beer  party  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  their  municipal  candidates. — 
In  Wisconsin  William  R.  Taylor  (independent) 
was  elected  Governor  by  about  15,000  majority. 
The  State  Senate  stands  seventeen  opposition  to 
sixteen  Republicans;  the  Assembly,  fifty-nine 
opposition  to  forty-one  Republicans. — In  Mich- 
igan there  was  a special  election  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Fifth)  Congressional  District  for  a Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  in  place  of  Wilder  D. 
Foster,  deceased.  As  we  write  the  result  is  un- 
determined.— In  Minnesota  C.  K.  Davis  (Re- 
publican) is  elected  Governor  by  a diminished 
majority. — In  the  new  Kansas  Legislature  the 
Republicans  have  a small  working  majority. — 
Ames  (Republican)  for  Governor  of  Mississippi 
has  a majority  of  about  30,000. — The  Arkansas 
Legislature  has  a small  Republican  majority  in 
the  Senate,  with  an  Assembly  two-thirds  Demo- 
cratic. 

Since  the  close  of  our  civil  war  no  event  has 
aroused  the  universal  indignation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  such  a degree  ns  the  brutal  execu- 
tion by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  of  the 
captain  and  passengers  of  the  Virginia*.  This 
vessel,  described  by  William  M.  Evarts,  in  his 
speech  at  Steinway  Hall  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 17,  ns  “a  ship  of  American  origin,  bearing 
all  the  evidence  of  American  ownership,  and  ac- 
credited by  the  American  flag,"  was  captured  on 
the  high  seas  near  Jamaica  by  the  Spanish 


steamer  Tornado  October  31.  No  resistance 
was  offered  by  the  VirginiuM,  and  she  was  taken 
to  Santiago  de  Cuba.  She  had  1 70  passengers, 
including  the  crew,  and  these  were  all  held  as 
prisoners.  On  the  morning  of  November  4 four 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Cuban  prisoners — 
Generals  Bernabe  Varona,  Pedro  Cespedes,  Jesus 
del  Sol,  and  Washington  Ryan — were  shot  by 
order  of  General  Burriel,  the  commander  of  the 
Spanish  troops  at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Some  for- 
ty, including  Captain  Fry,  were  executed  on  the 
7th  and  8th ; and  on  the  10th  it  is  reported  that 
fifty-seven  more  were  put  to  death.  A number 
of  the  prisoners  shot  are  said  to  have  been  Brit- 
ish subjects.  The  Spanish  government  took 
prompt  action  to  stay  these  later  executions,  but 
its  control  over  the  Cuban  authorities  does  not 
seem  to  be  efficient.  Both  the  American  and 
British  consuls  at  Santiago  protested  in  vain. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Signal 
Sen- ice  Bureau  shows  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  year.  The  whole  number 
of  stations  from  which  the  office  now  receives  its 
stated  meteoric  reports  is  ninety-two,  of  which 
seventy-eight  are  the  regular  stations  in  the 
United  States,  eleven  are  in  Canada,  and  three  in 
the  West  Indies.  Of  the  stations  in  the  United 
States  thirteen  have  been  added  during  the 
year ; and  of  the  Canadian,  from  which  reports 
have  been  received  by  comity  of  exchange  with 
the  Dominion  Meteorological  Bureau,  four  are 
new.  The  regular  telegraphic  reports  from  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  began  on  August  6 ; from  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  on  September  18;  and  from  Santiago 
de  Cuba  on  September  29.  Three  other  points, 
in  the  islands  of  Porto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  and 
Barbadoes,  will  be  equipped  as  soon  as  observers 
can  be  designated. 

The  adoption  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  Con- 
gress of  a proposition  to  the  effect  that  it  is  de- 
sirable, with  a view  to  their  exchange,  that  at 
least  one  uniform  observation,  of  such  character 
as  to  be  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  synoptic 
charts,  should  be  taken  and  recorded  daily  and 
simultaneously  at  os  many  stations  ns  practica- 
ble throughout  the  world,  is  regarded  as  of  spe- 
cial importance  in  reference  to  the  meteorological 
observations  undertaken  by  the  United  States. 
This  formal  announcement,  with  such  sanction, 
tends  directly  to  the  establishment  of  systems  of 
signal  and  weather  reports  common  among  civ- 
ilized nations.  It  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  subject  that  arrangements  have  already 
been  made  with  Russia  and  Turkey  to  commence 
on  January  1,  1874,  the  exchange  with  the 
United  States  of  one  daily  report  taken  simulta- 
neously at  the  different  stations  throughout  the 
great  territorial  extent  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
empires  and  the  United  States.  The  co-opera- 
tion in  the  system  of  other  nations  is  expected. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1873,  was  459,803,  of  whom  275,792  were 
males,  and  184,011  femafes.  Of  these  307,334 
landed  in  New  York.  From  England  came 
74,801 ; from  Ireland,  77,344 ; from  Scotland, 
13,841 ; from  Germany,  149,671 ; from  Sweden, 
14,303;  from  Norway,  16,247;  from  France, 
14,798;  from  Greece,  8715. 
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On  the  29th  of  October  the  third  trial  of  Ed- 
ward S.  Stokes  for  the  murder  of  James  Fisk, 
Jan.,  was  concluded,  the  jury  bringing  in  a ver- 
dict for  manslaughter.  The  prisoner  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment,  with  hard  labor,  for  four 
years. 

The  se<*>nd  trial  of  William  M.  Tweed  began 
in  Oyer  and  Terminer,  before  Judge  Davis,  No- 
vember 5,  and  was  concluded  by  his  conviction 
November  19. 

The  statement  in  our  November  Record  (page 
945)  in  reference  to  town  bonding  for  railroad 
purposes  has  led  to  some  misapprehension  as  to 
the  judicial  opinion  referred  to.  The  decision 
did  not  declare  legislation  unconstitutional  au- 
thorizing municipal  corporations  to  issue  their 
bonds  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads.  It 
simply  declared  that  these  corporations  can  not 
be  compelled  to  issue  bonds  for  this  purpose. 

The  situation  in  France  is  not  so  hopeful  for 
the  monarchists  as  was  anticipated.  The' Comte 
de  Chambord’s  letter  to  M.  De  Chesnelong,  in 
which  he  refused  to  relinquish  the  white  flag, 
was  a death-blow  to  the  Bourbon  conspiracy. 
The  National  Assembly  met  at  Versailles  No- 
vember 5.  In  his  opening  message  President 
McMahon  complained  that  the  government  lack- 
ed vitality  and  durability.  After  the  reading  of 
the  message  the  Right  moved  that  the  executive 
power  be  conferred  on  Marshal  M ‘Mahon  for 
the  term  of  ten  years.  This  motion  was  de- 
clared “urgent’’  by  a large  majority.  M.  Buffet 
was  re-elected  President  of  the  Assembly.  In 
the  committee  on  the  question  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  M ‘Mahon’s  term  subsequently  nominated 
by  the  bureaus  of  the  Assembly  the  Republicans 
obtained  a majority.  This  resulted  in  a com- 
promise fixing  the  term  at  five  years.  On  the 
17th  of  November  President  M ‘Mahon  sent  a 
message  to  the  Assembly  asking  for*a  prolonga- 
tion of  his  powers  for  seven  years,  and  that 
this  be  voted  before  action  is  taken  on  the  con- 
stitutional bills.  On  the  19th  this  request  was 
granted. 

The  old  Opera-house  in  the  Rue  Le  Peletier, 
Paris,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  been  re-appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Prussian  cabinet.  The  October  elec- 
tions in  Germany  resulted  in  important  liberal 
triumphs. 

The  Vienna  Exposition  was  formally  closed 
November  2.  The  total  number  of  admissions 
from  the  opening  to  the  closing  day  w as  1 ,250,000. 

The  Italian  Parliament  was  opened  November 
15  by  King  Victor  Emanuel  in  person.  In  his 
speech  he  asked  for  a continuance  of  the  work 
of  internal  organization.  He  said  “it  had  been 
shown  that  Rome  might  become  the  capital  with- 
out encroaching  upon  the  independence  of  the 
Pope  or  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  functions 
and  relations  of  the  Catholic  world.  We  will 
respect  his  religious  sentiment  and  his  liberty, 
but  will  not  permit  attacks  upon  the  nation  and 
its  institutions.” 

Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge  has  been  made  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  English  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  to  succeed  Sir  William  Bovill,  deceased. 

DISASTERS. 

October  26. — Fire  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
The  City  Hall  destroyed. 

November  4. — Powder-mill  explosion  at  Gib- 


sonburg,  near  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  Three 
men  killed. 

November  11. — Collision  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  near  Brantford.  One  man  killed  and 
seven  wounded. — Boiler  explosion  at  Harlem, 
New  York.  Seven  persons  killed  and  eight 
wounded. 

November  16. — Fire  at  Haverhill,  Massachu- 
setts. Eighteen  buildings,  mostly  shoe  factories, 
consumed,  worth  $175,000,  eight  hundred  hands 
deprived  of  work,  and  two  lives  lost. 

November  19. — Mine  explosion  near  Tremont, 
Pennsylvania.  Seven  men  burned  and  one  killed . 

November  3. — A collision  on  the  English  Mid- 
land Railway.  Twenty  persons  severely  injured. 

November  6. — Railway  collision  near  Durham, 
England.  Several  persons  killed  and  injured. — 
Burning  of  the  Canadian  Navigation  Company’s 
steamer  Bavarian  on  Lake  Ontario.  Fourteen 
lives  lost 

OBITUARY. 

October  23. — At  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  A. 
II.  Davenport,  the  actor,  aged  forty-four  years. 

October  2G. — Near  Rawlins,  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  en  route  for  San  Francisco,  John 
C.  Ileenan,  the  noted  prize-fighter. 

November  3. — At  his  residence,  at  Piermont 
on-the-Hudson,  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine , in  his 
sixty-third  year. 

November  4. — At  Mont  Clair,  New  Jersey, 
Laura  Keene,  actress,  aged  fifty-three  years. — 
In  Washington,  Brigadier-General  Richard  Del- 
afield,  of  the  Engineer  Corps.  He  was  dur- 
ing twelve  years  superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  He  was  in  1865  com- 
missioned major-general  by  brevet,  and  in  the 
following  year  retired  from  the  service. 

November  6. — At  Wytheville,  Virginia,  Gen- 
eral William  J.  llardee,  author  of  the  Tactics , 
about  fifty-four  years  of  age. 

November  8. — At  Lexington,  Virginia,  Mrs. 
Lee,  widow  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  aged 
sixty-seven  years. 

November  9. — At  Pensacola,  Florida,  Stephen 
R.  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Navy, 
aged  sixty-three  years. 

November  11. — Near  Charleston,  Illinois,  Col- 
onel Thomas  A.  Marshall,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

November  17. — In  New  York,  Captain  Mat- 
thew C.  Perry,  United  States  Navy,  son  of  the 
late  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry. 

November  18. — In  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Pe- 
ter D.  Vroom,  ex-Governor  of  that  State,  aged 
eighty-two  years. — At  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Phil- 
adelphia, Mrs.  E.  M.  Stanton,  widow  of  the  dis- 
tinguished cx-Secretary  of  War. 

November  19. — At  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 
Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

October  29. — In  England,  Sir  Henry  Holland. 
Bart,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.li.S.,  visiting  physician 
to  Prince  Albert,  and  author  of  Mental  Physiol- 
ogy and  Travels  in  Albania  and  Thessaly , aged 
eighty-five  years.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of 
Sydney  Smith. — At  his  ch&teau  at  Pilnitz,  King 
John  of  Saxony,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

November  4. — In  England,  Sir  William  Bo- 
vill, Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

November  11. — A Paris  telegram  announces 
the  death  of  Abd-el-Kader,  the  famous  Arab 
chieftain. 
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CONCERNING  January:  According  to  the 
ancient  mythology,  Janus  was  the  god  of 
gates  and  avenues,  and  in  that  character  held  a 
key  in  his  right  hand  and  a rod  in  his  left,  to 
symbolize  his  opening  and  ruling  the  year. 
Sometimes  he  bore  the  number  300  in  one  hand 
and  05  in  the  other,  the  number  of  its  days. 
At  other  times  he  was  represented  with  four 
heads,  and  placed  in  a temple  of  four  equal 
sides,  with  a door  and  three  windows  in  each 
side,  as  emblems  of  the  four  seasons  and  the 
twelve  months  over  which  he  presided. 

Fosbrooke,  in  his  valuable  Encyclopedia  of 
Antiquitiesy  adduces  various  authorities  to  show 
that  congratulations,  presents,  and  visits  were 
made  by  the  Romans  on  New-Year’s  Day.  The 
origin,  he  says,  is  ascribed  to  Romulus  and  Ta- 
tius,  and  that  the  usual  presents  were  figs  and 
dates,  covered  with  leaf  gold,  and  sent  by  cli- 
ents to  patrons,  accompanied  with  a piece  of 
money,  which  was  expended  to  purchase  the 
statues  of  deities.  New-Year’s  gifts  were  con- 
tinued under  the  Roman  emperors  until  they 
were  prohibited  by  Claudius. 

Thomas  Naogeorgus,  in  The  Popish  King- 
dome,  a Latin  poem  written  in  1553,  and  En- 
glished by  Barnabe  Googe,  after  remarking  on 
days  of  the  old  year,  urges  this  recollection : 

The  next  to  this  Is  Ncwe-Yearea  Day, 
whereon  to  every  frende 
They  costly  presents  in  do  bring, 
and  Newe-Yeares  giftes  do  scndc. 

These  giftes  the  husband  gives  his  wife, 
and  father  eko  the  childe, 

And  maister  on  his  men  bestowes 
the  like,  with  favour  milde. 

Honest  old  Latimer,  instead  of  presenting 
Henry  VIII.  with  a puree  of  gold,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, for  a New-Year’s  gift,  put  into  -the 
king's  hand  a New  Testament,  with  a leaf  con- 
spicuously doubled  down  at  Hebrews,  xiii. 

Dr.  Drake  is  of  opinion  that  the  wardrobe  and 
jewelry  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  principally 
supported  by  these  New-Year’s  contributions. 
Nearly  all  the  peers  and  peeresses,  all  the  bish- 
ops, the  chief  officers  of  state,  the  queen’s  house- 
hold servants,  even  down  to  her  apothecaries, 
master  cook,  sergeant  of  the  pastry,  gave  her 
gifts,  and  although  she  made  returns  to  these  in 
gifts  of  plate  and  other  articles,  she  took  care 
that  the  balance  should  be  in  her  own  favor. 

Charles  Lamb’s  delightful  essay  on  New-  Years 
Eve  begins  with  44  Every  man  hath  two  birthdays : 
two  day 8,  at  least,  in  every  year,  which  set  him 
upon  revolving  the  lapse  of  time,  as  it  affects  his 
mortal  duration.  The  one  is  that  which  in  an 
especial  manner  he  termeth  his . In  the  gradual 
desuetude  of  old  observances  this  custom  of  sol- 
emnizing our  proper  birthday  hath  nearly  passed 
away,  or  is  left  to  children,  who  reflect  nothing 
at  all  about  the  matter,  nor  understand  any  thing 
beyond  the  cake  and  orange.  But  the  birth  of 
a new  year  is  of  an  interest  too  wide  to  be  pre- 
terroitted  by  king  or  cobbler.  No  one  ever  re- 
garded the  First  of  January  with  indifference.  It 
is  that  from  which  all  date  their  time,  and  count 
upon  what  is  left  It  is  the  nativity  of  our  com- 
mon Adam.” 

Pins  were  acceptable  New-Year’s  gifts  to  the 
ladies,  instead  of  the  wooden  skewers  which  they 


used  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some- 
times they  received  a composition  in  money,  and 
hence  allowances  for  their  separate  use  came  to 
be  called  “pin-money.”  % 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1308,  that  Will- 
iam Tell  associated  himself  with  a band  of  his 
countrymen  against  the  tyranny  of  their  oppress- 
ors. For  upward  of  three  centuries  the  opposi- 
tion was  carried  on,  and  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  declaring  the  independ- 
ence of  Switzerland. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1651,  Charles  II.  was 
crowned  at  Scone  King  of  the  Scots. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  the  union  of 
Great  Britain  with  Ireland  commenced  by  act 
of  Parliament,  and  Irishmen  have  been  think- 
ing about  that  little  matter  ever  since. 

On  the  6ame  day,  January  1,  1801,  Piozzi, 
the  astronomer  at  Palermo,  discovered  Ceres — a 
new  primary  planet,  making  the  eleventh  of  that 
order. 

In  the  Parnassus  of  old  Poole  is  the  following 
verse  on  the  day : 

The  King  of  Light,  father  of  aged 
Hath  brought  about  that  day  which  is  the  prime 
To  the  slow  gliding  months^  when  every  eye 
Wears  symptoms  of  a sober  jollity, 

And  every  hand  Is  ready  td  present 
Borne  service  in  a real  compliment 
Whlje  some  in  golden  lettew  write  their  lore, 

Some  speak  affection  by  a ring  or  glove, . 

Or  pins  and  points  (for  even  the  peasant  may, 

After  his  ruae  fashion,  be  as  gay 

As  the  brisk  courtly  Sir),  and  thinks  that  be 

Can  not,  without  a gross  absurdity, 

Be  this  day  frugal,  and  not  troare  his  friend 
Some  gift,  to  show  his  love  finds  not  an  end 
With  the  deceased  year. 

Could  any  thing  be  better  than  the  follow- 
ing, copied  from  the  travelers’  book  at  an  inn  in 
Switzerland  ? 

TUT.  two  tea  vaunts. 

“I’ve  lost  my  portmanteau.” 

“I  pity  your  grief.” 

“All  my  sermons  were  in  it” 

“I  pity  the  thief.” 

Some  years  ago  a man  named  Disbrow,  re- 
siding in  Gardiner,  Maine,  was  missing,  and 
though  search  was  made  for  several  days,  all  ef- 
forts to  find  him  were  ineffectual.  Two  or  three 
weeks  afterward  Sam  G , a lank,  loose-joint- 

ed specimen  of  humanity,  came  into  town  and 
reported  that  he  had  found  Disbrow  hanging 
from  a tree  in  a wood  near  the  city,  which  was 
true. 

“Wasn’t  you  afraid  when  yon  found  him 
there  ?”  some  one  asked  of  Sam. 

“ Trnid ! No,  Sir /”  replied  he ; “I  saw  he 
was  hitched.” 

Hunky  Van  Meter,  who  recently  deceased  in 
Bangor,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years, 
was  an  African  gem  that  was  not  born  to  blush 
unseen.  He  was  a genuine  ebony  waif  from  Old 
Virginy,  who  drifted  down  East  more  than  half 
a century  ago.  He  was  thoroughly  charged  with  v 
the  inspiration  of  the  Voudou,  and  could  give 
odds  to  the  Magdalene  in  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  capricious  spirits  that  possessed  him. 

Van  was  summoned  to  court  one  day  as  a wit- 
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ness,  and,  knowing  his  peculiarities,  the  counsel 
on  either  side  badgered  him  with  the  most  pre- 
posterous questions,  until  he  became  so  entangled 
that  his  answers  were  as  wild  as  the  posses  of  a 
blinded  pugilist.  Noticing  the  distress  of  the 
obfuscated  witness,  the  kindly  Judge  Hathaway 
hushed  the  lawyers,  and  put  a simple  question 
to  him  with  the  view  of  bringing  him  back  to 
the  starting-point.  This  third  assault  was  too 
much  for  the  overmatched  seer,  and  he  broke  out, 
“ Now  look  a-heah,  you  ole  gray-haired  gemma n 
up  on  de  bench  dar,  don’t  you  interfere  wid  dis 
business  at  all ; l’s  jus’  as  much  as  I can  do  to 
take  care  ob  dese  two  fellers  down  heali  1” 

Every  body  has  heard  of  “ Dick  Yates,”  late 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois.  Some  years 
ago,  when  he  was  Governor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clover, 
then  residing  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  rector 
of  the  Episcopal  church  there,  was  invited  to  be 
present  as  a guest  at  a marriage  ceremony  to  be 
performed  by  the  Baptist  minister.  In  perform- 
ing the  service  the  clergyman  officiating  used  in 
part  the  following  form:  “Bv  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  a minister  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  I pronounce 
that  you  are  man  and  wife.”  Dr.  Clover,  who 
was  perhaps  a little  disappointed  not  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  officiate,  when  the  service 
was  over,  said,  “ I well  knew,  my  good  brother, 
that  you  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  apostolical 
succession,  but  I did  not  know,  until  you  in- 
formed us  to-night,  that  your  authority  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  was  from  Governor 
Yates,  of  Illinois  !” 

When  it  was  asked  why  on  earth  an  Aber- 
deen miserly  minister  did  not  take  the  beam  out 
of  his  own  eye  before  attacking  the  mote  in 
other  people's,  the  reply  was,  “He  is  not  sure 
of  selling  the  timber!” 


Remarkable  thing  from  England : A conun- 
drum contest  made  part  of  an  evening’s  enter- 
tainment of  some  “wizard.”  A silver  watch 
was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  wretch  who  should 
make  the  worst  conundrum.  Behold  the  result : 
“Why  is  the  Shah  of  Persia  like  the  Shah  of 
Persia? — Because  he  is  the  Shah  of  Persia.” 

When  a brilliant  light  goes  out,  how  we  all 
feel  it!  and  how  prompt  is  the  sympathy  of  the 
man  who  is  just  and  not  envious ! This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  a Troy  “ supe,”  whose  brain- 
wearing  task  it  was  to  remove  the  chairs  from 
the  stage.  At  rehearsal,  on  the  morning  when 
the  news  came  of  the  death  of  Edwin  Forrest,  he 
struck  the  proper  attitude  and  exclaimed,  “ Great 
heavens ! another  one  of  u4  gone !” 

Mr.  Mark  Twain's  lecture  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  delivered  recently  in  London,  was  a hit, 
judging  from  the  complimentary  and  hearty 
character  of  the  notices  of  it  in  the  better  class 
of  London  journals.  For  the  instruction  of  that 
people  he  introduced  several  new  bits  of  informa- 
tion and  suggestion,  such,  for  example,  as  that 
“ by  the  help  of  the  Europeans  the  Kanakas  had 
become  more  completely  and  universally  edu- 
cated than  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  that  if  only  the  Europeans  could  have  aug- 
mented the  native  capacity9  they  would  have  made 


that  people  perfect.”  Then  again  he  excited  the 
British  mirth  by  depreciating  the  dogs  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  a feeble  breed,  whose  only 
strong  point  is  their  curly  tails,  and  told  his  audi- 
ence that  if  ever  ho  had  one  of  these  dogs  of  his 
own,  he  “should  cut  the  tail  off,  and  throw  the 
balance  of  the  dog  away.”  Twain  seemp  to  have 
done  Loudon  much  good. 


Wk  have  an  anecdote  of  Rossini  which  wo  be- 
lieve to  be  quite  new  in  American  print : 

Some  forty  years  ago  he  was  in  Madrid,  and 
was  received  like  a king  by  an  archbishop,  who 
lodged  him  in  his  palace,  and  treated  him  as  a 
superior  being.  When  the  maestro  was  going 
away,  he  said,  “Most  reverend  Sir,  what  can 
I do  to  prove  my  gratitude  for  your  hospi- 
tality ?” 

The  priest  pondered:  “One  thing  you,  and 
you  alone,  can  do  for  me — write  me  a service.” 

“ Impossible,”  replied  the  composer  of  II  Bar - 
biere.  “With  the  memory  of  Pergolesi  before 
me,  I can  not  touch  sacred  music.  ” lie  was  over- 
persuaded, however,  and  before  long  returned 
with  the  MS.  of  the  Stabat  Mater . Y ears  elapsed, 
and  the  good  priest  died.  In  looking  over  his 
papers  the  executors  found  this  manuscript,  and 
took  it  at  once  to  a Paris  publisher  to  see  if  it 
was  worth  any  thing. 

“ Worth  any  thing!”  exclaimed  the  publisher 
— “why,  it  is  an  original  composition  of  Ros- 
sini’s, and  here  is  his  signature !” 

So  he  bought  it,  and  advertised  it.  Rossini 
saw  the  notice,  and  sent  a lawyer  to  the  pub- 
lisher to  threaten  an  action  for  defamation  of 
character. 

“ But  it  is  his,”  said  the  publisher,  in  answer 
to  the  declaration  that  Rossini  had  never  writ- 
ten such  a composition.  “I  have  the  MS.  in  his 
own  writing.” 

Then  came  Rossini,  and,  on  seeing  it,  said, 
“Ah,  yes,  1 see  it  is  mine.  Please  give  me  the 
rights  of  the  author.” 

On  being  asked  by  a friend  if  this  was  true, 
Rossini  said,  “Yes,  I quite  forgot  it:  you  can 
not  remember  all  the  foolish  acts  of  your  youth.” 

He  received  $2000  for  his  author's  right. 

The  extremes  of  fashion  were  neatly  hit  off 
by  the  late  Felix  Whitehurst  in  his  Court  and 
Social  Life  in  France  under  Napoleon  the  Third: 

“Bonnets!  Well,  I have  just  met  Theodora 
Boodle  in  her  last — a brown  velvet  dice-box , with 
a little  shade  over  the  forehead,  and  what  at  res- 
taurants they  would  call  a ‘ portion’  of  woodcock 
stuck  on  the  top. 

“ Dresses ! Oh,  they  arc  not  so  wide  at  the 
j beginning,  but  end  bigger  than  ever,  and  are  so 
long  that  the  old  scandal  of  Charles  the  Second’s 
court  might  easily  be  conceived,  if  such  pages 
and  dames  dhonneur  were  also  in  fashion.  The 
story  of  the  Maitre  d'Hotel  coming  up  to  tell 

Madame  X (who  had  paid  her  compliments 

to  her  host  and  taken  her  seat)  that  her  dress 
was  shut  in  the  carriage  door , is  hardly  an  exag- 
geration.” 


As  a neat  hit  of  elegy,  nothing  of  late  years 
has  surpassed  the  stanzas  composed  by  Mr.  W. 
W.  Fisher  on  the  deaths  of  several  respectable 
yonng  persons  who  perished  by  drowning  in  the 
Cassadaga  Lake  in  1852,  while  attempting  to 
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dfofoljfove  ctwrifoier.  W»  mnki?  m»m  for  i*  few 
ifmt  «ec-ta  tv  gnmrni,  tn$  for  m*  foey  go, 

41*4  Itiity  he  taken  M 

They  hd%  fb#' ’beach 

Anri  vaHfcd  fall  .*ori y tod*  <8T  ^ r<V . 

Wbfaifliufiiemy  &ii  oAr-phibtvake, 

Which  caused  Mia  boat  a turn  Co  uiaktv 

And  n«  it  turned  the  waves  dashed  tic, 

Which  ciiiitwl  the  boat  to  soon  careen 
A fid  fill  jvi/U  wiiVv.r,  and  cftpoifes 
All  thuaebn  hoard,  with  doleful 

•And.  theu  by  rocking  right  and  loft. 

They  were  v$  all  support  twrefi  ; 

Inttvtlio  lake  they  all  .did  *lide. 

Which  wnst  have  htuTihlc*)  all  their  pride, 

Whaf  lium&u  heart  can  help  hut  writ 
To  think  haw  those  yoitbg  poopJo  felt  ? 
Uouml  id  Ibefr  to  bee,  rikrt  cmrt'  to  swim; 
Strugglbi?  tor  life,  i!ny  sigh  uinl  Bctoaoj, 

Fair  Mary  aonk  to  rise  no  more. 

While  many  swam  and  got  to  toboivt 
WWjf  lalumvl  hnrrf  to 
TUI  luirfod  in  bU  watery  grave. 

Amon^  the  first 't  were  brought  on  Bliort 
Wuv  Mary  11.  and  Charlotte  Mho  re. 

When*  oumerpUH  frhnids  tolh>rh<d  were 
Tc*  bring  to  tile  those  Udivs  talr, 

Mte*  Mary  Siorgcw  'bout  this  time 
AVaft  iMivcd  by  help  almost  iltviue. 

With  kindm**  hy  her  friends  wus  naved,. 
WUeu  ubnoHi  guoe  to  a watery  grave; 

Who,  Cilwl  with  water,  rpefetd  vritli 

Was  veiptl^l  ioid  revuoi  igain, 

A nd  V.fofc  «gfm  jo  hfolfo  o^tored : 

Ohj  muy  ftfe  five  to  huvIU  the  Lout  J 

The  srarth  emit  ma<*l  "most  oil  night. 

And  1 hen  yenon’ed  ht  rn^rnmg  %h t ; 

M h*nj;Ui  Mdr  i^irpiw  wna  fomii! 

ISmi  J&rvV  Wilcox  on  the  ground. 

.Jpldlnhjtt  .we  tio  ivtiWt*, 

\Viu5  the  lux t corpse  thjtt  was  rolfmiul 
Freon  }ta  ahotc  i>su  foment}*  the  w>ver 
To  be  prep*r«)  for  fhc  grave. 

New  when  the  third  day  bod  arrived, 

And  notice  by  tire  fHeud&  Tccoimh 
The  funeral  rite*  attended  were 
By  a large  Crowd  froul  tnr  ami  near. 

Tlib  scene  wo^  mo imit  ul  to  brhohl: 

Kiffht  bodies  \ir  there,  Web**;  cold, 

At)  elde  by  side  in  coffin*  line, 
il'Aohed  many  n tt»w  fo  mourn  ami  ptytz 


give  Jiw* 
ilii  guv 

| ■ . ^ tleumi) 

jo  fo^thm; . ;■$$&,  *o& V-^VV.  ^bem 

the  AMvuig 

Iris  . * * h:+r  tbv*  l 

Bura  a ns  kh:  Al  sakha  i.  Kook  oi  W.  H AAi»*>5f, 
who  waa  killed  at  the  hattte&f  Mhift^e^bcrrt/ug^ 
while  fighting  in  the  Cmifederruc  rmik.%  wns, 
ar  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  one  of  the  moat 
able  and  adoe*&i*t'ttI  criminal  lawyers  fit:  the  Ren- 
tuck  y bun  'l/tx ingfoo  wm  liw  hbmef  by  t his 
profeMton  fieducnriy  cnllcd  him  to  Hamxb>bmg, 
where  his  iegrtL^riainmehfa  were  highly  uppro- 
ciated.  and  no  one  there  bad  k mom  *>Awlred 
opinion  of  him  (finfe  old  Genera)  Kwf held,  IbmiJ- 
mrly  valla*  VGiude  titik." 

Few  persons  liad  the  temcrUy  to  M*\ty\h  u 
practiciri  jok^  uy<ii\  Unek*  Hlwkr  for  h!»  pucixjw* 
m iv  jokkt  wits  uniVer^lly  fitkitoo  Rdgod,  and 
he  always  came  <nn  of  such  eotiili*  t*  wnh  flung 
Colom.  1 fulAed;  he  M*enitd  to  wnkk  ft  a prufea- 
| *ion,  top  *^the  boys'’  Imjuently  assembled  in  bis 
j tW  hear  a string  of  rhymes  gotten  ifo  at  ibn 
■ribiLpHtisM  of  some  one  anfortmiate  enongh  to  g’ei 
Unto  a ientpe. 

| I3ep  -X~ — ~r  a lawyer  residing  at  Urrrods- 
j bnt’g,  was  » govnldicai  Jcd  fe)fpiv\  v\  iih  more  murn- 
ey  iUm  legal  learning^  iud!  on  one  octea^fon  n ns 
{ fShlkh  cmiugh  Uv  jwcv(sutev  swtml&  with  V ode 
| Giek. 

j A ntnnler  trial  tv**  in  progrt^s  at  liurrotlH- 
j burg,  and  Hzinson  tvna  defending  the  atensed. 
j Great  iutera^T.  hud  been  iivouM’.d,  and  the  cmtri- 
; bruise  wms  ikllud  with  >>eople  from  l he  Itegitmin^ 

; to  the  Rlose  of  the  maf  The  rime  brifi  arrived 
bn  Hanson  to  make  his  sjteeiii,  and  Unde  Uiekr 
who  hud  not  missed  a won!  o(  the  evuk'fiCtv 
hniTtad  back  iVom  dimrer  to  gvt  a comforxabk 
seat. 

dm-  friend  Ben  saw  him  approaching, , nnd 
turning  w dnpuim  Cogar,  »vi>h  whom  lie  was 
conversing  nettr  the  comt-hmnieT  pr(tp<r*eti  rt> 
wager  a ot  wino  that  if  Ivenend  Sotileld 

was  asked  whov  in  his  ofamon,  was  the  best 
crimhkd  bwy^r  in  the  IJ  ffti&d  IS tatty,  hb>  reply 
would  be,  UmTS4>n/"  T lio  capt^nr  took 

the  bet  ^s-ifov_g>3*ritd.  Cflme  up.  Ben  i&L- 
j lured  ti»e  larun,  aiul  saidv 

“ Uriels  Thr-k.  wi<  hnrb  just  had  a dispnve  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  f arfous  htwyers  "at  ohr  fcrir 
td-clnr,  and  ni  n$  ror^l  rm  ugiec.  nnd  kn owing 

; * i» . .-.  _ ‘ .»  _w  f..  ' l-  --  - 't 


de^gijlmd  ih  A aew  hook 

nlxiiit  Firrf^v  not  likely  lo  be  republished  on  thin  j ytmv  ex^elfant  j adgnront  in  fuch  .«« Allied, ;.  we 'Sv- 
*1^  ' for  mined  co  reler  the  ^oesiioh  o>  v$m.  Now  if 

you  were  charged  wicU  » grc-at  c'jfmp. 
ye r wou  Id  v o t;  eiiiploy  r o .Jtehoid  you 

The  general  besi&ied  only  for  a,  mothenc:. 
Then  fiikingjii»'\|u^ri(mefrVu.fidn)  nV?au  id  font, 
as  if  to  rOcosur^  hi?  know  ledge  of  law  by  the 
length  of  Ids  imdyt  he  replied, 

v<  Well,  Ben,  if  you  happened  )6  the 
curing  attorney,  /—  I dya'i  think  J urmtfrf  mtd  a 
Uurytr  * ' ‘ ' 

Ben  invited  the  gtnemf  to  join  them  in  the 
htAtle  of  wine,  but  n.s  ihe  boll  wits  1 hen  ringing, 
the  latter  a^ked  K‘  lit  uocettseil,  ami  humed  on 
ta  tbc  i com  t'  tuda/>.  . , 


>tdet  

*•  * oxhtri  drng  hclon^  to  a very  neat  gen  - 
tlenhm,  uif/  drivuv  rery  slowly,  md  waa  focely 
det^ri heal  oji  Af>  who  rvtvtf  dn\f  t«  tttk* :n 

4>lU  wufiiutt  hy  fw?  horsey'  • . 

A.smwTkioId  ^fnpromimtnt  polltiehm  which 
Aow  for  the  fii«t  lime  hiui»  it»  wuv  info  type. 
Some  yeui^  Ago  this  gemienian  imd  Beimtor 

Hit were  in  New*  York,  and  atgmt  to  eiolnuk 

for  Afoiufj'  on  ihe  Dn  wr  An  pld  German  em- 
igrant woman,  h/aded  down  with  baggage*  hap- 
pened to  reatdi  the  gang-plank  at  foe  «ime  tiriie* 
The  w>Ue  ami  confusion  ».>f  the  scene,  tu<  the  bont 
wos  ekimr  to  start,.  i>e.wildeiie»l  her.  politicitl 
friend,  a galhuit  itiafo . • of  »f- 


. .T  ^ BPH  ,K  , rif  tbe  tleror^r  df 

lairs  m a glance,  imiaediftiely  relieved  her  of  i\&  modern  KpgUslt  urcdiealtffitM*,  Dr.  durnc*  John- 
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son,  thus  frankly  expresses  his  opinion  of  his  own 
craft  and  of  medicine- taking  generally : “I  de- 
clare my  conscientious  opinion,  founded  on  long 
observation  and  reflection,  that  if  there  was  not 
a single  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  chemist, 
druggist,  or  drug  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  there 
would  be  less  sickness  and  less  mortality  than 
now  obtains.  When  we  reflect  that  physic  is  a 
4 conjectural  art ,*  that  the  best  physicians  make 
mistakes,  that  medicine  is  administered  by  hosts 
of  quacks,  that  it  is  swallowed  by  multitudes  of 
people  without  any  professional  advice  at  all,  and 
that  the  world  would  be  infinitely  more  careful 
of  themselves  if  they  were  conscious  that  they 
had  no  remedy  from  drugs,  these  and  many  oth- 
er facts  will  show  that  the  proposition  I have 
made  is  more  startling  than  untrue.  But  as  it 
is,  drugs  will  be  swallowed  by  all  classes,  rich 
and  poor,  with  the  hope  of  regaining  health  and 
prolonging  life,  and  also  with  the  expectation  of 
being  able  to  counteract  the  culpable  indulgence 
of  the  appetites  and  passions." 


A grizzly  old  darky  with  a basket  on  his 
arm,  the  contents  of  which  showed  him  to  be 
“doin’ de  marketin’,”  stopped  in  front  of  a gro- 
cery, and  wistfully  eyed  some  dried  apples  dis- 
played at  the  door  with  other  choice  edibles  to 
tempt  the  passer-by.  Inquiring  the  price,  he 
ordered  fifteen  cents’  worth,  and  as  a sort  of 
apology  for  his  extravagance,  he  added,  “Muss 
have  somefin  good  to  eat  once  in  a while.” 

Hbrk  is  a curious  old  Gaelic  adage  concern- 
ing longevity : 

Thrice  the  age  of  a dog  Is  that  of  a horse; 

Thrice  the  age  of  a horse  is  that  of  a man ; 

Thrice  the  age  of  a man  is  that  of  a deer ; 

Thrice  the  age  of  a deer  is  that  of  an  eagle ; 

Thrice  the  age  of  an  eagle  is  that  of  an  oak-tree. 

The  execution  of  that  discreditable  red  man, 
Captain  Jack,  must  have  suggested  to  the  few 
savages  who  assisted  as  spectators  of  the  cere- 
mony carious  ideas  as  to  the  character  of  that 
Eastern  people  which  sends  them  so  many  and 
various  samples  of  its  civilization.  There  is  first 
the  trader,  then  the  missionary,  then  the  soldier, 
then  the  newspaper  correspondent,  then  the  hang- 
man, and  lastly,  the  embalmer;  but  the  army 
officials  prevented  the  embalming  enterprise  from 
being  consummated;  and  so  the  Boston  man 
who  hastened  by  rail  for  that  purpose  was  pre- 
vented from  making  a fortune  by  exhibiting  the 
carcass  of  the  scoundrel.  If  he  had  been  permit- 
ted to  exercise  his  professional  skill,  and  could 
have  supplemented  it  by  securing  the  original 
or  an  exact  imitation  of  the  gallows  on  which 
the  expiation  was  made,  he  could  have  “ realized” 
more  during  these  panic  times  than  even  Mr. 
Barnum  has  by  his  excessive  circus  in  Fourth 
Avenue.  Our  sympathies  are  with  the  embalmer. 

Captain  Jack  was  certainly  a cunning  Indian, 
and  looked  more  to  results  than  to  the  equity  of 
their  attainment.  The  day  previous  to  his  exe- 
cution the  post  chaplain  was  doing  his  best  to 
prepare  the  captain  for  the  fatal  hour,  and  nar- 
rated to  him  the  beauties  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. The  tale  seemed  not  only  to  interest,  but 
to  affect  the  tawny  wretch,  who  asked  the  chap- 
lain if  he  knew  all  about  the  happy  land  and  the 
Heavenly  Father.  The  chaplain  said  he  thought 
he  did.  44  Well,”  said  Captain  Jack, 44  yon  know 


all  ’bout  Him  : me  give  you  ten  horses,  you  take 
my  place  to-morrow.”  Desirable  os  horses  arc 
on  the  plains,  the  chaplain  did  not  encourage  the 
idea  of  exchange,  and  intimated  that  the  pro- 
gramme decided  upon  by  the  military  court 
would  have  to  be  carried  out.  The  captain  sng- 
gested  that  a 44  swop”  was  the  best  he  could  do, 
and  resigned  himself  to  his  doom. 

A London  contemporary,  in  an  article  on 
Scotch  preachers,  mentions  what  we  all  know  to 
be  fact,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  are  keenly 
theological,  and  very  particular  ns  to  the  quality 
of  the  sermons  which  are  preached  for  their  edi- 
fication. The  sermon  occupies  the  chief  place 
in  the  services,  and  is  regarded  as  their  most 
attractive  and  important  feature.  Indeed,  the 
prayers  also  are  often  sermons  in  disguise.  Al- 
though formally  addressed  to  the  Deity,  they  are 
intended  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment 
of  the  congregation ; and  n well-known  Scotch 
clergyman  is  said  to  have  added  to  a quotation 
from  Scripture,  “For  that,  O Lord,  is  the  cor- 
rect translation  of  the  passage.”  Prayers  and 
sermons  equally  receive  the  judicial  attention  of 
the  audience,  both  from  a literary  and  doctrinal 
point  of  view.  The  democratic  "spirit  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Presbyterian  Church  probably 
encourage  this  sort  of  popular  supervision.  It 
appears  to  be  assumed  that  any  body  who  hears 
a sermon  is  perfectly  capable  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment either  on  its  orthodoxy  or  its  literary  style ; 
and  respect  for  the  Church  ns  an  institution  is 
thought  to  be  quite  compatible  with  the  utmost 
freedom  of  personal  criticism  in  regard  to  in- 
dividual ministers.  Every  preacher  is  closely 
watched  by  his  congregation  and  Ins  Presbytery, 
and  an  elaborate  machinery  of  a first  court  and 
doable  appeal  is  provided,  in  order  to  test  any 
charges  which  may  be  brought  against  him. 
Two  ecclesiastical  suits  which  have  been  going 
on  for  some  time  in  Scotland,  and  have  just 
been  decided,  illustrate  in  a striking  wav  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  this  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. 

The  first  of  these  cases  was  an  objection  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Rev.  W.  Mnckersy  as  minister 
of  a parish  called  Chapel  of  Garioch,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  grounds  of  the  objection  were 
that  Mr.  Mnckersy’s  preaching  and  exposition 
of  Scripture  were  “cold,  dry,  shallow,  and  not 
well  calculated  to  arouse  the  attention and 
further,  that  they  were  “lifeless,  almost  desti- 
tute of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  unintel- 
ligible to  a large  extent.”  Witnesses  were  called 
in  support  of  these  charges.  The  parish  school- 
master, Mr.  Selbie,  led  the  way.  There  was, 
he  said,  nothing  in  Mr.  Mackersy’s  manner  “to 
arrest  and  fix  the  eye  by  a fine,  earnest,  holy 
demeanor;”  “nothing,  as  it  were,  to  build  up 
in  the  mind  a holy  frame."  What  Mr.  Selbie 
wanted,  it  appeared,  was  44  burning  zeal,”  and 
44  a warmth  beaming  from  the  eye,  the  face,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  intonation  of  the  voice." 
44 You  know,”  he  remarked,  “what  a sleepy 
preacher  does  to  a sleepy  congregation" — upon 
which  some  one  suggested  that  “ Dr.  Kidd  threw 
a book  nt  them."  The  presentee  was  also  said 
to  be  undignified  in  bearing,  expression,  and  car- 
riage— “a  good  old  Saxon  word,"  added  the 
school-master,  “for  behavior.”  The  next  wit- 
ness objected  to  the  presentee’s  bands,  which,  he 
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Then  should  the  Cascades’  low  refrain 
Thrill  through  nay  song,  a ceaseless  strain, 
To  tell  thy  legend's  etory ; 

Then  «ky  of  blue  and  wooded  cliff 
And  struggling  stream  should  glow  os  tf 
They  knew  a sunset's  glory. 

Then  should  the  children  of  the  wood 
Live  In  my  song  as  once  they  stood. 

And  know  these  shores  their  owp  : 
Then  Indian  maid,  with  lover  near, 
Should  saunter  by  thy  waters  clear. 

As  In  the  days  long  flown. 


On  swiftly  to  the  golden  west, 

To  end  its  tolls  on  ocean’s  breast. 
The  mighty  river  flows: 

Its  floods  are  gathered  far  away. 
Where  mountains  rise  to  bar  the  day- 
Old  with  eternal  soowr 

0 wondrous  river!  could  I well 
Reveal  the  wonder  of  that  spell 
Which  rests  thy  shores  along, 

And  show,  responsive  to  my  lay, 

Thy  shades  of  flr  and  cliffs  of  gray, 
That  would  indeed  be  song! 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in 
rian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 

Vol.  XLV.lH.-3fo  265.-21 


the  year  18T4,  t>y  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the  Libra- 
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It  rose  and  swept  the  ranges  low, 
To  make  a highway  for  its  Sow. 


A score  of  years  have  passed  since  wc 
(8be  still  is  more  than  life  to  me), 

With  youth  onr  happy  lot. 

Ere  steamer’s  keel  had  marred  thy  How, 
With  paddle  stroke  made  passage  slow. 
And  saw  each  charmed  spot. 


And  here  the  Titan  fight  was  made— 

Here  where  we  see  the  Grand  Cascade, 

W here  all  these  rapids  toes  and  quiver 
With  force  that  makes  the  boulders  shiver, 
Is  Nature's  mightiest  art  displayed* 

Here  has  the  master  skill  of  Time 
Wrought  architecture  most  sublime. 

These  cl  ids  were  fashioned  by  the  wave. 
That  still  at  times,  when  Hoods  are  brave. 
Inscribes  Its  name  upon  the  land 
In  scattered  drifts  and  heaps  of  sand. 


More  azure  far  than  sky  or  wave 
The  views  that  love  and  youth  so  gave— 
Hope’s  hues  thy  wild  bonks  wore: 
The  moon  tains  wear  their  forms  alway. 
The  cataract  pours  its  floods  today— 

I know  them  as  of  yore. 


The  greatest  river  of  the  West 
Is  born  of  ranges  far  and  wide: 

A broad  and  grandly  heaving  crest— 
The  Western  Hemisphere’s  divide. 

It  harvests  all  the  mountain  rills 
And  all  the  winding  valley  streams: 
Thus  great  Columbia's  channel  Alls, 
And,  brimming  o’er,  Its  current  gleams: 
Then  winding,  widening  toward  the  sea. 
Its  floods  are  swept  in  majesty. 


And  while  the  torrents  flash  and  gleam. 
Note  what  huge  boulders  choke  the  stream 
These  once  were  adamantine  walls, 

High  clitfs  that  graced  a peaceful  tide, 

And  falling  thence,  they  made  those  falls, 
And  raised  the  waters  far  and  wide ; 

So  high  that  where  once  forests  stood 
Above  the  rapids  rolls  the  flood. 

Floating  above  that  lucent  wave, 

We  saw  those  forests  in  their  grave: 

As  Time  from  age  to  age  has  flown. 

The  prisoned  wood  has  changed  to  stone. 


Time  was— in  some  dim,  far-off  day— 
That  rude  sierras  barred  the  way ; 

For  frowning  Cascade  ranges  stood, 

And  ages  long  held  back  the  flood ; 
From  heights  that  snows  eternal  crown 
Impatient  streams  came  hurrying  down. 
They  gathered  from  the  frozen  zone. 
And  southward  marched  for  many  a day 
Through  deep  defiles  of  Idaho 
They  brought  Montana's  wealth  of  snow 
And  Utah,  from  her  plains  so  drear, 

Sent  faithful  tribute  year  by  year. 

But  grandly  firm  the  mountains  stood, 
And  untold  ages  held  the  flood; 

Then,  as  the  countless  cycles  gave 
No  passage  to  the  pent-up  wave, 


Not  far  above  the  rapids’  rush 
The  river  flows  with  tranquil  hash, 

Like  some  fair  lake,  embosomed  deep. 
On  which  the  mountain  shadows  fall. 
Where  speU-bcmnd  islands  calmly  sleep, 
While  echo  hovers  within  call. 

Isles  of  deep  emerald  floating  there 
Show  wilderness  of  leaf  and  bloom, 
And  echoes  wall  thee  to  declare 
Their  presence  in  the  mystic  gloom. 


There  light  canoe  can  track  the  flow 
From  sun-up  till  the  sun  is  low; 
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A Mm  Uiut  will  ttiteipP  \ \<s 
Linked  with  the  joy*  od  memory  ? 


And  while  yOv*  drt/f  watch  well  the  abot*, 
Wtu?f*  Montittfin  et^Uftft  cdmfc  winding  tJi  rough 
fvor  if  those  opening*  ysm  y' ^ . * 

Tbs  ftnuwy  plates  will  romc  i.u  view—  ' '.  yC 
Audd  the  rattles  ttonttwerxl*  Uood'  ; . 

Mount  A/lama,  northward.  through  oi«>  wood; 
Rich  fo>vra^  oil  «ar;h  in  dUtOO<*  gray, 

M,Ut«  and  mile*  anil  avsuy. 

Grandly  outline,  whiu,  frHvay 


How  launch ■-.  ikiSfe ; A&iS:  ^dsnf^ao^ 

And  l aft vo  rh<v  oatatacl^  t o*f  tohlnd. 
Tba  day  will  Of.B^h  tht  «uu^  last  tieatn,. 
And  fam{  jrw;  blow  the*  ay^iiing  wind. 
Eruv  gtldtng  each  ho!(i  jainpurt 
And  coioouHdos  tmkaown  *<»  art, 

Or  UftUiillo^  W to  ©pray 

or  wateMkliu  m/t  fj»r  away, 

W fc  ibi>  inoufiialu  *?*|fj*  recede, 

Anti  human  dwelling*  dot  «&i:  ahoro. 
When?  orbljHrtttf  ^iatl  t|iu  ryu  er*cc  more. 
And  field*  glow  red  with  fij^enlng  weed. 


Since  the.  ttfcai  prime?  hi  W* 


Add  tf  my  fwuwo  OUT  poorly  tell 
The  syl Tart  grt^n  And  wx/veri  epell 
By  w-Nptf  and  wave  and  mountain  madr, 
VV“U^e  gr^MVeelt  hslghtii  In  shadow  dwell, 
And  elArttingvistaa  arc  ditfphlyed 
Above  iUk  r^famcte’  feaclul  play, 
clow  eAri  It  wddk  lite  we  earpriae 
Thai;  *w*ep*  the  lower  stream  by  di\y. 
And  make*  It,  the  oiooa*  if  ail  ray, 


Gar  sails  *r*  *et  to  e*lch  the  brcezii ; 
Our  paddies  iielped  tba'kpggtab  wind 
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OttAOBFUL  POI8EU.  HE  TURF.W  TUB  SPEAR-' 


We  swept  past  shores  of  inland  seas, 
And  left'  the  western  pea  behind. 
One  evening,  ere  the  day  was  o*er, 
\Ve  stood  upon  tiie  cataract's  short. 

We  saw,  where  rapids  wildly  sweep, 
A rock  that  bravely  stood  the  flooi! 
We  saw  tbo  aalmon  past  It  leap, 
While  on  it*  brow  a fisher  stood  : 
Sometimes  arrowy  spear  he  threw, 
Sometimes  scooping  net  be  drew. 


While  the  waves  hi*  brown  feet  wet, 
Be  drew  the  salmon  in  his  net. 


He  stood  there  naked  to  the  waist. 
And  hie  bare  foot  trod  the  rock; 
No  look,  no  motion,  tokened  haste. 
Save  when  springing  to  the  shod 
Pierce  light  glittering  in  his  eyes, 
With  barb  or  net  he  won  his  prize. 


When  his  muscles  weary  grew, 
Coming  from  the  dripping  rock, 
Down  the  net  and  spear  he  threw. 
And  stood  beside  his  waiting  floe1' 
Salmon,  children,  squaw,  and  be 
Mode  a tableau  yon  should  seel 


Firm  set  amid  the  dnuey  swirl. 
Graceful  poised,  be  threw  tbc  upe&r 
Or  beside  the  inatl  pool’s  whirl. 

As  he  saw  swift  fins  appear, 
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I spoke  him  in  the  Chinook  tongue, 

And  said  to  him,  “O  Tillicam, 

To  me  it  hae  been  said  and  sung 
That  from  your  fathers  there  has  come 
The  Legend  of  the  Grand  Cascade, 

And  how  the  rapids  first  were  made. 

“Pro  seen  yon  swing  the  net  and  spear, 
And  win  great  salmon  from  the  flood, 
And  I have  said,  * He  knows  no  fear, 

And  is  a brave  Siwash,*  and  good, 

And  1 should  like  to  hear  him  well 
The  Legend  of  the  Cascades  tclL*  ” 

I would  that  I could  show  to  you 
The  grace  of  motion,  all  his  own — 

Tell  how  each  guttural  sentence  grew, 
And,  swelling  into  monotone. 

Was  chanted  as  one  should  rehearse 
Low  fragments  of  iambic  verse. 

He  spoke  assent,  and  wave  of  hand 
Showed  where  a trait  forsook  the  shore ; 
He  then,  as  if  it  were  command 
For  us  to  follow,  went  before 
Through  narrow  pass,  that  seemed  as  if 
A sabre  stroke  had  cleft  the  cliff. 


It  reached  a shelf— a sunny  spot, 

Where  fire  in  primal  verdance  grew, 
Well  grassed  to  be  a village  plot. 

And  shimmer  with  the  morning  dew; 
There,  *neath  the  wall  of  mountain  shade, 
The  tribal  lodges  were  arrayed. 

We  clambered  on,  in  Indian  file, 

Still  higher,  where  a rocky  shelf 
Surfaced  the  jutting  crags,  the  while 
The  mountain  leaned  to  see  itself 
Reflected  on  the  sullen  flow 
In  shadow  pictured  far  below. 

The  fisher's  rock  hung  far  beneath ; 

The  fisher’s  lodge  was  fair  in  view ; 

The  mist  flung  like  a bridal  wreath 
Of  white  that  shone  the  azure  through ; 
And  where  cliffs  rose  precipitous 
Poured  water-falls  that  bowed  to  na. 

Down  far  below  the  rush  of  flood 
8ent  op  its  everlasting  plaint. 

And  as  thuB  pinnacled  we  stood, 

It  with  our  accents  mingled  faint— 

A weird-like  choral  chant  that  swept, 

And  measure  with  our  measure  kept 


My  people  once  were  many  as  the  bended  heads  of  clover; 

The  red  men  and  their  children  were  like  leaves  the  forest  over ; 

They  filled  the  hills  and  valleys,  as  the  red  cones  dot  the  pine ; 

And  theirs  were  all  the  sunny  plains  where  mountain  streams  entwine. 
Their  lodges  rose  in  clusters  on  each  river-bank  and  shore. 

For  every  where  the  Groat  Tyeet  hnd  given  a bounteous  store ; 

The  antlered  elk  they  hunted  whore  the  highest  ranges  stood ; 

They  chased  the  mighty  bison  through  the  valley  and  the  wood ; 

For  them  the  shaggy  buffalo  was  pastnred  on  the  plain. 

And  marched  In  thundering  columns,  as  they  never  will  again. 

They  feared  nor  man  nor  mortal,  and  worshiped  that  Type, 

Sahullah,*  and  Great  Spirit,  who  made  the  land  and  sea. 

He  sent  warm  breath  from  far  Chinook  to  melt  the  winter's  snow ; 

He  drove  the  salmon  up  the  stream  as  far  ns  they  could  go; 

He  gave  them  elk  and  bison,  gave  them  springB  so  cold  and  clear, 

And  lent  them  cuitona  so  swift  to  chase  the  fallow  deer. 

The  salmon  still  are  many,  and  they  climb  the  streams  each  year; 

But  the  Siwash  and  the  mo  witch,  5 how  fast  they  disappear! 

It  seems  as  If  my  people  were  all  fated  soon  to  go 

To  the  silent,  distant  huntlng-gronnds  where  went  the  bnffalo. 

The  rivers  still  flow  seaward,  and  the  mountains  stand  the  same: 

The  Indian  follows  on  the  trail  where  went  the  vanished  game. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  all  the  Siwash  men  were  few; 

Before  they  dwelt  In  ah  the  land  as  far  as  falls  the  dew 

The  snowy  peaks  that  north  and  south  now  rise  to  summits  grand 

8tood  here  the  river’s  flow  beside,  and  watched  it  near  at  hand. 

The  8pirit  of  the  Storms  kept  one,  and  when  his  robe  he  shook, 

The  roar  that  swept  the  clonds  along  was  heard  to  far  Chinook: 

His  was  the  snowy  peak,  far  south,  whose  name  with  you  is  Hood ; 
Mount  Adams,  whiter  than  the  snow,  across  the  river  stood: 

Twas  there  the  spirit  dwelt  whose  fires  flash  from  the  mountain's  shroud 
In  lightning  strokes  that  signal  when  shall  peal  the  stormy  cloud— 
Dread  spirits,  born  of  gloomy  power,  whose  anger  sometimes  woke 
In  jealous  wrath,  and  then  would  flash  the  lightning’s  fiery  stroke; 

Then  thunder  with  its  muffled  roll  would  answer  peal  on  peal, 

And  fires  would  light  the  mountain-side,  like  blows  of  flint  on  steel. 
Far-reaching  then,  from  mount  to  mount,  in  one  broad  native  span, 

A rock-hewn  arch  or  bridge  was  thrown,  'neath  which  the  river  ran, 

And  with  its  flow  the  light  canoe  went  down  the  tranqnil  stream. 

While  underneath  the  darkling  arch  the  river  gave  no  gleam. 

A pilgrim  to  this  monntain  arch  ofttimes  the  hunter  came, 

And  on  the  stone  of  sacrifice  mode  offering  of  his  game: 


* Indian. 


t Chief. 


t The  Highest 
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The  choicest  salmon  of  the  streams  the  fisher  brought  and  gave, 

To  yield  the  Spirit  Father  back  a tribute  from  the  wave. 

And  often  joining  in  the  throng  two  strangers  would  appear, 

Tufted  with  eagle  feathers  long,  and  dressed  in  skins  of  deer. 

All  braided  with  such  rare  device  as  Indian  never  wore 
This  side  the  Happy  Hunting-Grounds  upon  the  farther  shore. 

And  here  was  held  high  carnival  when  many  tribes  were  met, 

For  festival  and  worship  joined.  The  legend  lingers  yet 
That,  circled  on  the  river's  arch,  the  tribes  looked  on— each  one — 

While  fairest  maids  laid  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  stone. 

Rude  flames  leaped  up  from  mossy  logs  high  piled  the  arch  along, 

And  by  their  glare  the  aged  priest  doled  out  his  chanted  song. 

His  child,  the  priestess  of  the  arch,  of  Indian  maids  most  fair, 

On  altar  steps,  with  hands  outstretched,  and  with  wide-flowing  hair, 

As  one  entranced  by  vision,  stood,  ail  statue-like  and  still 

A bronze  ideal  votaress  who  knew  no  self  or  will. 

From  where  the  crescent  shape  slow  climbed  the  ranges  far  away, 

The  moonlight,  cleaving  through  the  sky,  proclaimed  the  waning  day; 

Deftly  its  gleams  came  struggling  through  the  flame-lit  gorge  below ; 

81owly  the  evening  stars  came  down  to  glint  the  river's  flow; 

The  sombre  shades  of  night  had  crept  into  the  twilight's  hush, 

And  soughing  wind  and  restless  leaf  toned  the  dark  river’s  rush — 

A weird  cadence  that  suited  well  the  lonely  chanted  rite, 

As  deep-voiced  woods  or  lone  sea  swells  blend  in  the  faraff  night 

The  bravest  of  the  braves  loved  Mentonee,  who  fed  the  sacred  flame, 

And  hoping  to  deserve  her  love,  they  sought  for  fields  of  fame; 

And  when  they  launched  the  light  canoe,  or  swept  the  lowland  plain. 

Or  scaled  to  heights  of  summer  snow,  they  hoped  her  love  to  gain. 

And  one  there  was,  of  noblest  deeds  and  of  a chieftain's  line, 

Who  loved  fair  Mentonee  from  far,  and  worshiped  at  her  shrine. 

He  uttered  never  word  of  love ; he  wooed  no  other  maid ; 

But,  voiceless,  at  her  vestal  feet  gifts  from  the  chase  he  laid. 

No  voice  to'  thought  gave  utterance  his  soul's  one  deep  desire ; 

He  watched  and  worshiped  as  afar  she  fed  her  altar’s  fire. 

Vigils  by  night  would  guard  her  lodge  if  danger  hovered  nigh. 

And  his  the  truest  arm  that  e'er  let  feathered  arrow  fly. 

And  she  was  priestess  of  the  arch.  She  fed  her  sacred  Are 
Onpassioned  by  a mortal  throb,  unfelt  love’s  swift  desire. 

Slowly  the  waiting  months  came  round— surely  the  fates  came  true — 

Swift  come  or  slow,  they  ever  found  her  love  to  Heaven  still  due. 

And  pleading  at  the  sacred  shrine,  her  chanted  prayer  arose 
To  ask  no  boon  of  human  love,  but  balm  for  human  woes, 

No  vestal  ever  fed  the  lamp  with  soul  more  chastely  fair ; 

No  altar  of  earth’s  worshipers  was  tended  with  such  care. 

As,  standing  by  the  altar’s  glow,  we  list  the  priests  low  song, 

The  genii  of  the  snowy  mounts  go  gliding  through  the  throng. 

Her  voice  keeps  time-beat  with  the  flames  that  claim  her  sacrifice. 

^Tth  mystic  presence  by  her  side  the  spirits  Beek  device 
To  win  from  her  a word,  a look.  Now  summer  lightnings  flash ; 

Now  through  the  gloom  of  nearer  hills  we  hear  the  thunder  crash ; 

Then  rising  into  forms  of  shade,  these  jealous  spirits  grow 
To  giant  height  on  either  hand,  and  fiercer  flashes  glow. 

Her  rite  has  ended;  yet  she  stands  there,  statue-like  and  still, 

Unheeding  all  the  demon  strife— no  thought  of  coming  ill. 

Op  one  hand  darts  the  living  fire,  on  other  hand  a cloud, 

And  answering  back  the  bolts  of  flame,  the  thunder  peals  aloud. 

Amid  the  gleamluga  of  the  fire  a flame- wrapped  form  Is  seen, 

And  robed  in  shadows  of  the  cloud  is  shape  of  angry  mien. 

They  strove,  and  'neath  their  earthquake  tread  tall  pines  and  cliff  shores  shook ; 

The  lofty  forests  prostrate  fell.  The  awe-struck  tribes  forsook 

The  quivering  arch,  whose  mighty  span  rocked  o'er  the  wondering  tide. 

Till  every  beating  heart  thereon  with  fear  seemed  petrified— 

Save  two,  and  one  had  ceased  to  beat:  her  form  was  reft  of  life. 

Even  as  she  worshiped  she  had  died— slain  in  the  demon  strife. 

Nor  died  she  there  alone : nor  hellish  strife  nor  earthquake  shock 
Spoke  fear  to  Tamalis’  great  love  to  drive  him  from  that  rock. 

Fire  answered  fire  from  mountain  high,  cloud  answered  peal  to  cloud. 

The  great  arch  hung  in  space  a while,  and  then  it  tottering  bowed; 

And  as  it  fell  the  gleaming*  high  of  sacrificial  flame 

Lit  up  the  maid's  imploring  form,  that  stood  in  death  the  same— 

Her  head  uplift,  her  arm  upraised,  and  her  beseeching  eye 

Went  down  to  meet  the  whelming  wave  fixed  on  the  night's  deep  sky. 
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And  be,  m of  IhVfe  la  U&;  whe»*  sack  TUcnoe  kept, 

£tood  b>\  nod  clwpod  tb<?  UC«i<9«  form  **  downwardly  they  swept 

We  watch  the  Grand  OMcadr  to-day  Wfatfft  once  Util  SfclJ  uprose. 
And  yonder,,  where  were  forest*  one*?  r*o*  deep  the  itv^r  flow*  i 
&U1J  giant  trunk  e,  beneath  Cb&  wuvr*  niuf  k vhere  the  4ym»t  *>lood. 
And,  mowjmtmw  of  age*.  Se  wn,  anr  atone  buflead  of  wood. 

No  more  the  eoowy  mountain*  end  gnu.rd  Columbia^  ww; 
No  more  the  a»  pints  of  tbn  Mgbi*  #bu%»o  the  powet*  Heaven  gave. 
The  Oreat  Sahuiluli*  iifgt?  hand,  'gatuvt  whirjb  uiviie  dare  rebel, 

13  aa  *et  the  snowy  pea**  w$  Md*  them  W to  flit*;)! 
Pneaued  la  each,  for  *yp  and  byt,  de<p  Jo  the  wOioa  of  8 re, 

The.  wugrj  spirit*  otter  *fiH  Uu>  wasting*  of  Uw4r  tty--  ..-o^a , 
When  Bood  it*  »hlph«ty  vapor  apo&  ibVwihtty  air. 

When  Adame  trow  tu  ja«*!pi?M  dtpths  vwnda  &t  dr*p*ir, 

.'  s ' ['*;  v ,i,  | ;v  *‘>(’’"(  fj(;  .'''’S'-  * i r",-  . :.: 

Winn  tajtr  Iht  twilight  *£  Ut*t  fnore  h>  reory  ’ywet— 

That  feU  the  wife,  ii  t»m«*  again  J ftggitp  Ihe  trtfcd* 

Theri  snowy  memnfc*  wondrous  rp*n  look  on  <Viu«nbU^  how. 
White  gl«am*ng  ttose  of  uacrttb*  *m  vraitjag  wrmip  tfvn t 
And  .ehumM  b&ah  nod  mystic  spell  dwell  on  $»«*  (i  minted  ulf. 

Tim  while  ter  |#rkwtd®i  v»adi*  her  fire  or  lawiy  c/umia  hur.prriiy.er.: . 


^leri*};.fer.;tby:  it^etidV  pteu,  > • 

.&y  *nd‘#  d'antt*. 

the  prterttew-  ted  fc«r  aitar  are.  /■ 

Ttyr  ttigfcbir)ni*fr  cry  gave  wadder*  thrJJl, 

A wild  halloo . went  down  the  ahore, 

The  lodge  flre»  gleamed  witsu  the  hiU*~ 
Thow*  rhdled  am tack  to  life  WH*  more; 
Dot  of i dim  legend  fiv^»  again 
When  metnoiy  woooa  the  old«n  «tma 

fa  joy*  ot  fancy  ! that  c*u  glemu 
<fc>  bHgbU>  flMffiX*  tbe  vaniaheft  jpum^ 
Though  hot  a fragmaoi  of  #omc  <tae*m 
Of  love  that,  vanished  void  tear*; 
ttewyi  tr.hoea  haunt  the  m»wd«d  ctt)U 
Where  flop*  with  all  has  DvASutu  dwelih  l 


ll^r  ceased  WTifc  grayefui  i& M?  outupreHd, 
And  .*rm  n|>ota  A ;w*3fe  HsChfcod, 

The  «agleV  tuft  that  g^ac^i  hin:  head 
Sfk>w  noddod  to  the  wiring  wind ; 

5d  attitude  hr  naenu^d  to  dwell 
f’pou  the  Itgejid  krvtnl  so  wwli 

The  twilight,  with  « aiwlthy  trsaui, 

Had  domi  the  porttria  «f  the  day; 

The  snoon  hire  .zre&oifit  «(v«r  dlxed 
From  clouri-toudied  taagw  far  away ; 
^ayh  latent  t«d  wsni  down  the  w«j>t, 

Aj*d  Htara  crept  out  of  heavunh  bt*Munt. 

While  es  with  limning  hand  tie  drew 
The  outlines  of  the  epecfmt  span, 

Met  bought  the  «rm)  structure  grew 


aooNUum  on  tur  wwummia. 
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SOME  NOTES  ABOUT  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN. 

Bt  william  c.  prime. 


THE  last  twenty-five  years  have  witness-  orating  their  parks  and  grounds,  their  houses 
ed  a great  change  in  America  with  ref-  and  rooms,  with  objects  whose  influence  is 
erence  to  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  in  refining  and  purifying, 
art.  It  was  formerly  said  of  us  that  we  were  As  yet  we  have  not  gathered  in  America 

a money-making  people,  and  had  no  time  or  any  Museum  of  Art  in  its  broad  and  grand 
inclination  to  think  of  the  merely  ornament-  sense.  Painting  and  sculpture  have  at- 
al  arts.  Now  we  are  gathering  museums  of  tracted  the  attention  of  many,  and  our  chief 
art,  and  these  are  visited  by  thousands ; we  cities  possess  galleries  which  are  highly  val- 
are  educating  children  in  the  love  of  sesthetic  uable  and  instructive,  and  will  doubtless 
pursuits.  Our  citizens  are  every  where  dec-  grow  to  vastly  increased  importance  in  these 
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departments.  Bur*  art  uiclndeg  tnauy  do- 
purtmmta  ©f  the  'Beautiful  and  ornamental 
which  BXb  m important,  m tolerating*  u& 
r*6mng  nw$  elevating,  as  are  painting  and 
sculptural  Let  ua  hope  that  the  Mefcropol- 
3 tan  Mosentu  of  Art  wifi  m time  combine  to 
it*  collections  specimen*  from  all  these  &*> 
p»Ttaumt&,m  that  the  American  people*  may 
have  an  opportunity  ©f  seeing  something 
like  the  Kensington  eoilectiou  iu  Loudon, 
where  the  mm  »sf  the  ntoeteenth  century 
may  know  what  men  of  the  various  ecu  to- 
nes have  regarded  a»  beaoriiul  as  w#ll  as 
iwefrjJ  > wherv  the  whtoen  of'  our  time  may 
towix  what  mil pleased  the  eye  and  charmed 
the  heart  i >f  womao  in  other  ages  and  conn- 
tries*  . '/  .♦'  V * 

None  of*  the  am  M lueira  Intoresting  or 
important  than  that  i»  now  generally 

known  as  the  ceramic.  It  includes  in  it# 
t»tere*t that  which  pdata#  to'  the  TiisefaJ.  and 
taautifid  alike.  It  furntobe*  the  highest 
tiey>>]ppment#  0 $jtfU  in  wxlymr*  and  in 
painting,  Ihlfvrtunatcly  it  to  Uttlcj  khoWn 
to  to  Afb&fto*:  by  «ighL  -stow  ‘mo 

ha%4  m collcctkrug  to  educate  the 

pot?$}O  ih  ii&  history,  tivt  ifi  late  atls<vJitloti 
haws;  )>eea  giypjtt  to  it  by pht  Afow  private., 
rolleotv^  and  we  trust  the  time  is  at  Hmnl 
whew  ffrtore  v?  <13  he  opjtoftoirity  for  all  who 
can  not  travel  abtvyiMi  ip -learn  at  home,  by 
inspect  loo,  the  XAct  that  a eoiteetjfc>u  of  pop 
wry  and  porcelain  i»  not,  what  many  imag- 
ine it,  a gathering  of  odd  anti  grotesque 
forties*  aiid  broket*  eUtoag  A glance  at  Into- 
•tory.wjjl  show  the  th^oghtfal  deader  to  how 
high  » posit  ion  the  ceramic  art  le  entitled  in 
the *§tory 'of  tlie  tsM5»r  , ' v!  ■ ’• 

In  ail  age#  and  coontric^  mcivhay«  moni/U 
ed  cloy  into  eop  vert  toot  form#  for  use,  and 


ijLVft  pL*t*r>  yin 7gsr.-t-.-v  A.*dxfcrfT 

baked  thus#  fdrnta  iu  hre  to  harden  riiton, 
Of  all  tjhb  products  W xueife  hAoda  none  hove 
proved  so  durable  against  t&e,  ftewxli  and 
decay  -as  these  articles  ■ Wlieri 

ever  we  ttod  the  ntmed  hoMt&iiotiz  ot  im 
dent  race#  we  Hud  pottery.  Annual  every 
old  Eastern  eity  thrre  'surer  ■ heppA  if . broken . 
pottery  in  unladen  beyond  conception,  wketo 
:mt;  ages  on  ages,  tin**  shattered  .household; 
ohettsil#  have  accumulated  Savage  nun*^ 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amtim  have 
baked  pottery  from  the*  remotest  times. 

j^tibahly to  w QQtmixy  in  the  world  cm 
ihe  'ytagrtw  of  the  art  be  better  iBuetrateil 
than  to  England.  A glance  at  the  ilhistiu- 
tiona  of  this  ayticto  will,  show  the  ;rud& 
foruue  <d':«*arly  Saxots  work,  the  betas  t-lfui 
howto  of  Roman  «i  :£Mtmian  ware,  the  tough 
work  ©f  the  Nonsmn  period,  the  tile  or- 
nanieu  totiim  of  old  ekttocfce#  to  meditevai 
times,  tte  stone-ware  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  til*  tTFef  works  of  the  &tnfibtri#1rire  putt- 
ier*, and  the  splendid  devcbr}tonnit«  of  lire, 
geuhifl  and  taste  of  Wedgwood.  These  iU 
1 nitrations  are  hut  tevr.  The  art  was  #o  ni)i- 
versal  that  e*jnn plea  tuiglit 
)>e  gireu  of  perhapa  er<*jr>; 
half  century  for  two  ihnii' 

Paaivd  year#  in  various  pAxta 
of  the  world. 

Useful  ami  durable  ne  it 
proved,  it  was,  of  i vmr#e,  ‘vqe 
at  this  dmt  ttrticlea  wbich  tU/i 
human  rh<w  sought -’to  m)ike 
i>eu.utitol  nnd  oniamcTitJi}. 
Hv.ncr  if  is  of  it  fi  arts  the  h**i 
for:  the  #tod  v of  the  devoic^w 
nient  Of ' i.bv 

history  mces,  and  it  ?>  ul- 

T f 


impor  tan  t tor 
the  study  uf  ihe  tastes,  the 
adreetioni,  the  toBgtbn,  ttoa 
Tiij^inara  ?jnd  cnaiouiH;  qf  men 
iu  all  ages.  And  when  rd  it> 
history  we  reach  the  petkjrfk 


I 0 AlhV  gTekh'st  rchfa  iTi^nt 
] and  ciyili^tton  of  ,serto^ 
i nations  or  t*ce£t  wis  Jipd  in 
•V  jV  e,HA»l{deftr  of 

.*  • of: 

taste,  su^rt^  t*kari- 


tsmzt»  ror.ii.  ti  tu»hs. 
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ty  in  fonn,and  th^  rtohent  specimens  of  har- 
monuftis  eomldnRtious  in  color. 

We  do-  m*t  puriwwo  & history  of  pottery 
soil  fwjo^laiii,  but  a sketch  of  a few  pTorni- 
neii  t?  pouits*  5o  the  irt-Ary  may  be  useful  to 
American  readers,  arid  trill  be  more  widely 
useful  if  we  begin  by  some  iletiuitiouB,  oo 


porcelain  was  made  only  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  method  of  making  it  wm  Sim  diaooveml 
in  Europe.  •;  t t / . _ ; 

Pottery*  ungl&sed  And 
pemte  for  it*  color  on  the  character  bf  the 
clay*  and  far  it»  form  on  ilte  skill  astd  taste 
of  thq  potter,  vpdtterj'  when 

P . glar.M  may  any  general 

color  W&jch  can  be  fused  with  or 
laid  mtuler  the  gluing  material. 
The  glazing  materials  are  of  Va- 
rious kinds,  being  wmporitionb 
which,  when  subjected  to  gpsot 
hear,  melt  and  ii>na  a smooth 
slnifing  snriarov  »o  hard  that  % 
can  not  be  readily  scratched  by 
any  metal.  Majolica  tfc  a term 
now  ns**!  t<jr  i m pi y a ny  article  of 
pottery  which  is  with 

*2ofot*  in  the  gb\£e?  ruddy  Or  rt- 
twtioidly.  Faience  la  another 
word,  which  $«  syrioriyrnons  with 
majolica,  Some  writers  hnva  used  the  Word 
faience  «tv  iiudoding  curtain  styles  of  deco, 
rdted  pprcclaiflt  but  this  is  not  generally 
ac p t^d  «a  oorrect,  The  word  majolica  is 
by  somo  Hopposed  in  be  derived  from  the 
islHud  of  where  decorated  pottery 

.;  *■  # . ' •i:i.  f&tJte! 


toir.i*  sum.  ay 


. the  theory  that  $mu?  of  our  .mtdc v%,  especial. 
Iy  tUie youug&r portion,  .,tjii«jly;-'jgnuK^nt 
■ ot’  the  *iihj*bt.  ' • ';' •*  .\.v ' • ' * V ' • , ’ 

. In  fts  broadest  $hh«e  pottery  may  l>e  -#d- 
fined  **  any  object  made  of  clay yaml  baked 
in  fiti\  But  ^hidi  would  X»o  in- 

eliided  in  this  definition,  is  dift- 
tiiwit  from  pbt$^r;  Porcelain  hy 
cludiMs  fu  it*  romps*!  titfn  malaria! 

w&icb  vitrifies  throughout  the,, 

body  of  the  fabric.  Pottery  when 

broken  shows  the  rough  snrfa<  « ' •/ 

«f  the  Imkptl  clay*  pore^hdo 

when  broken  show*  the  hnmc 

shining  eiiarruded  materia)  ^rt  if* 

interior  a*  cm  its  polteh.wV'  exte- 

rmv  surface.  Pottery  hiw*  been 

made  hr  almost  ril  nations  civil- 

ired  and  harlmrmu,  in  all  agtw  j 
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wa#  monijj^darad  at  an  early  date,  The 
word  faience  id  fieri  fentii the  pity  of 
Faenza,  where  it  ghmisr  factory  eariskML 
The  derivation  of  tin)  wnm  porcelain  is  un- 
certain , wnS  none  vf  the  theories  on  the  sub- 
ject ar<»>  ^tisfactory.  EmntgiU  that  we  know 
what  it  men**** 

Phreelaiu  ts  diritfed  tafco  two  general 
l^rpjji^L  knovni  iw*  soft  paste  and  bard  paste. 
Nfi  daacri^Von  Pivii  explain  the  difference, 
bw  learned  by  experience  from 
the  eight  tx>oelL  It  iMnaiate  in  the 

composition  &€  the  paste,  wlriotv  when  fused 
in  fkrfs  product**  in  the  one  case-  a aoft  and 
(p>  the  touch}  *^ily -fueling  aurfaoe,  in  the 
ottHtf  case  a^gurSfrce  bard  and  firia  a#  glaas, 
pureelam  i*  ftomptimes  classed 
irlitMwtfeitfi./ r -!  '•  \ ■ • •'•  ■ 


Tiwr  histnry  V»f  pottery  coyer*,  of  eoum.  a 
tikotioal  uriib  that  of  the  bn- 
TS^  p(ptuf«  of  a pottery 

is  Itermfi  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  the  old- 
est specimen#  which  can  iw ‘dated  are  found  - 
it r .Egj-pfy  where  dishes,  v&sefe,  ornaments,  | 
and  arriafe#  of  rcfi%ktaB  signifies- 

rim>  and  oa*  are  fc*tb4»  not  iaireunently  im- 
pressed with  the  names  *f  kings,  thus  nf- 
inniingv  fm  with  bolus,  the  means  of  fixing 
approximately  the  date  of  their  manufac- 
ture. These  articles  are  fownd  iff  the  great- 
est nnmlier  with  abhi*  or  green  gla&e,  some- 
umfiemljOiid  oceuuhroidly  W|th  two  or  more 
colors  act  one  object-  Beads  and  bugles  of 
pottery,  covered  with  a rich  blue  gjaac,  ore 
often  found,  and  these  are  eorooHmes  varied 
by  stripes  of  other  color,  chi efiy  black.  The 
ability  Of  the  Egyptian  artists  is  often  dis- 
played in  tase«  with  Irietfiglypbic  and  other 
decorations,  and  in  larger  or  smaller  figu- 
ring of  gocle,  animals,  nien,  ami  women.  The 
style  frf  Egyptian  ai  t in  Betilptimv  ran  be 
studied  fit! if  as  well,  if  not  better,  from  the 


f.;1  tikX'o&'JAii* 


oARPEirs  wm  mmm&r 


at  Brnvn,  fit  iffimtifr 

<rtt$,  it  mi  pnrtittr  t& 
?h&  eh#U  }Xtt&Xh\y  &ym  hi  Fm xdi.  ii  is  a 
sWt  that.  dM  .Itiimlifcft  iri  Syria  atuf  ptbrr 
\mttA  of  ihe  En*t  posfcm  a great  deal  «f 
portal airi  from  China,  which  they  euppOHi* 
to  have  hem  far  many  centuries  m ib*  ya* 
smiftfi  vf  theic  nr\£w*U>m.  It  wm  -and  ’ktfil 
U tlm  .ctuittnti  Bf.ftj*  Mi«h/»nwftf!a«is|,>w  mak- 
ing ptigruoagoff  to  Mecca,  anti* 

other  (Indy  ubiett,  to  carry  w it  Ir  them  owt- 
ehandiRe  for  exchange  and  frod*  with  pit 
griift*  (rum  a\]  partaof  *htr  Modern  yj>orld 
Iti  $bb*  Chpaom  pni^elafcn  wa#  .dAubtM*- 
brougH  U i Mecca,  add  theme  diFdnhnfeil 
aiitnifg  the  Various  nation*  who 
tW  Prophet,  If  r/m v ;w*41  W that  t fth 
eni  ARintto  deriv^A  their  fi{  making 

and  1 1 » no i -a ti  rj£j*u  t te r*  in.’ i t»  thvir  fpninia  r- 
lt;y  with  Ckmvsa  pnretvJam  tong  itet’ot*  Eu- 
rope k i jov?  of  :*^¥  ^itslVncb  os  <an<  I*  w&rr  - 
Tin*  re  nm  h>  ^ private  awflecdinn  in 
York  a large  ftoitihet  M EOdrls  and  of 

old Cfriom*  ptvrfcvJ3if)v  y/hfclt  wore  pattdraRtfd 
' .from  an  ti.uA«y»Y A^)l' fa'iuilT  In  dteniKuiero:, 
wild  declared  that  Ibey  bin I descended  frnin 


EM*fV*»V4j*rrWtf  \t* « F£k 

vy</  donmtuma.  'iWjNsv  tdrnin  **£■' 

fin*  ptu**t  hanntv,  ornamental  decoration? 
in  the  most  ti&lfcato  tostiv  an  well  «v  gro- 
tesque and  etraogc  tfVjpets,  remain  to  ns  in 
dbiiodaiuf*  from  andeiit  Greek  and  Human 
act#  ^n»l  have  furjii^^ed  the  nffginaja-  fiir  *A\r 
most  highly  mluiimi  patterm?  Xu  modern 
Hru»*n.  TTiie  Roman  y&t  tv  are,  eocnuniniy 
known  Samian  warn,  is  fumut  wherever 
R.yifian  ewaj  exfcmdtvt  ■ ’ ■':.*'[;/)  • 

in  the  Dark  Age«.  as  We  enmm««nly  eall 
thatcv,  the  eerainie  art  muk  with  .uth^rd  into 
nbftcjarity.  Mem  nnutn  pntterj^Ware  always, 
hilt  made  little  at  tempi  tow  uni  ♦yrnataftnv 
rag  It,  >hmia  were  aetTed  \w  w«A>den  dr 
niatnl  dishes  and  plates.  M»itior«i  were 
drunk  from  piAtterv  oT  VM^ter  wips,  ind  by 
the;  rieii  from  »il#er  or  gold,  G,|i»as  'was 
aindag  the  Inxiirios  ^renlj-  kUowii  tiH  a 

late  period.  8ndo  . wpl- 

other  uses  aa<  onr  most  ihr^rtani  relies  of 
rho  njtylia»?ai  eerantiL*  art. 

ITUe  4Iobartjme<lftn»  tho  Swtt,  \n  whot 
oaoddrii  :*fcu; - itfe  art  of 


AK< jrx>~tt<ut.« AW  Vaei. 
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TTLE  T>*00*ATirr*  TOOM  CRtTHIOf'e  CHAPFf- — fTTM?  D1»TOXR  4Wf!  8ARAOBNIO,  OOCPETJ  lit  Till?  PWOI4«*n.j 


their  ancestors  through  several  centuries.  ] the  house  in  which  his  ancestor*  have  re- 
Whether  the  ancestral  period  was  many  j sided  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  more 
hundred  years  may  be  doubted,  bat  the  than  eight  hundred  j^ears.  His  rece.ption- 
roere  fact  of  finding  a considerable  quantity  room,  a large  hall  with  a ceiling  more  than 
of  such  porcelain  in  a city  which  is  more  thirty  feet,  high,  is  incased  front  floor  to  eeii- 
fhan  ten  days4  camel  journey  from  the  near-  ing  with  Saracenic  tiles — the  decoration  him? 
esi  port  on  any  water  of  the  Indian  seas,  on  a white  ground.  Many  ancient  tombs  in 
opens  an  interesting  view  of  the  internal  the  East  are  ornamented  in  a similar  nutu* 

The  Orientals  prize  these  tiles  high- 

rare  in 


commerce  of  Asia.  ner. 

The  Saracens  decorated  their  pottery  with  ly,  and  specimens  are  consequently 
various  colors  aud  with  uiauy  beautiful  de-  Western  collections.  As  the  Mohammedans 
vices.  They  found  at  an  early  period  the  never  represent  God,  and  seldom  man,  in  a 
durability  of  pottery,  like  that  of  brick,  picture,  we  find  few  instances  of  tignre- 
when  exposed  to  the  elements,  and  hence  painting  on  their  pottery  It  was  the  eus- 
they  manufacturtMi  great  quantities  and  va-  tom  from  very  ancient  times  in  the  East  to 
rioties  of  tiles,  decorated  and  plain,  which  ornament  the  interiors  of  religious  build- 
afford  us  now  the  beat  specimens  which  we  ings  with  ostrich  eggs  hanging  from  beams, 
possess  of  their  ability  in  the  art.  These  lamps,  aud  elsewhere.  They  bad  a symbolic 
were  used  for  exterior  as  well  as  interior  desigu. 

architectural  purposes.  An  English  copy  of  At  ft  very  early  date— possibly,  as  some 
Saracenic  style  is  given  in  the  above  illustra-  5 writers  have  believed,  as  early  as  the  thir- 
tion,  showing  Oriental  art  and  its  Western  j leant  h century — these  eggs  were  imitated 
influence'  The  Mosque  of  Omar,  as  it  is  com*  in  pottery,  and  Christian  churches  as  well 
monly  called — the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  as  it  j as  Mohammedan  mosques  were  decorated 
should  be  called — in  Jerusalem,  is  sheathed  with  them.  These  eggs  were  white,  with 
on  the  outside  with  tiles  of  various  colors,  j rude  decoration— -generally  crosses  and  hid- 
raany  of  which  are  exceedingly  rich  in  tone  j eons  cherubs,  in  blue,  yellow,  black,  and  oth- 
aiul  beautiful  in  design.  There  is  in  Cairo  ; er  colors.  Many  of  them  still  haug  from  the 
a private  residence  of  a wealthy  and  aeoom-  ! old  walls  ami  lamps  in  the  Oriental  places  of 
plished  Mohammedan  gentleman  w hich  is  ! worship,  prized  with  great  veneration,  and 
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tectural  ornaments,  where  some  still  remain 
(as  in  the  front  of  the  Church  of  San  8isto  in 
Pisa),  but  it  was  two  hundred  years  before 
the  art  was  imitated  in  Italy.  In  Italy,  where 
undecorated  pottery  was  common  enough, 
the  art  of  glazing  and  ornamenting  it  with 
colors  lmd  long  been  totally  lost.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  Fe 
saro,  in  the  duchy  of  Urhino,  a process  was 
invented  of  covering  pottery  with  a colored 
glaze  which  had  a peculiar  metallic  lustre. 
Although  an  improvement  on  the  old  ware, 
this  was  but  a slight  advance.  Yet  from  this 
the  art  grew  to  superb  results.  Luca  della 
Robbia  (born  about  aj>.  1400)  was  a gold- 
smith and  sculptor  at  Florence.  He  was 
employed  on  the  cathedral  and  other  build- 
ings. While  moulding  figures  in  clay  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  covering  them  with  an 
enamel  surface,  which  he  made  by  using  tin 
in  combination  with  other  substances.  Tin- 
result  was  successful,  and  he  at  once  began 
to  produce  works  for  architectural  ornament . 
which  were  placed  iu  the  w alls  of  buildings, 
aud  many  of  which  now  remain  where  he 
placed  them,  uninjured  by  the  storms  of 
four  centuries.  He  first  produced  figures  in 
relief,  white  on  a plain  blue  ground.  He 
afterward  introduced  green,  yellow,  and  oth- 
er colors  in  the  reliefs  of  vines,  dowors,  and 
in  varied  designs.  Some  of  his  works  were 


are  perhaps  the  earliest  specimens  which  are 
known  in  the  modern  period  of  majolica,  or 
decorated  pottery,  A New  York  collection 
cmitaius  several  of  these  rare  specimens. 

The  Saracens  transported  the  art  to  West- 
ern Europe,  and  the  direct  succession  of  its 
history  would  carry  us  to  Spain,  where  they 
introduced  and  carried  on  the  manufacture 
of  the  dishes,  vases,  etc.,  now  classed  as  Hi- 
spano-Moreaquc.  Specimens  of  these  form 
an  interesting  aud  important  part  of  a col- 
lection. They  are  often  very  rich  and  beau- 
tiful, and  are  distinguished  for  a metallic 
lustre,  especially  of  golden- copper,  never 
equaled  elsewhere.  Elegant  work  in  the 
art.  was  done  iu  Spain  as  early  as  the*  four- 
teenth cuutiiry;  The  celebrated  vase  of  the 
Alhambra  is  supposed  to  date  from  a.d. 
1320,  and  is  the  noblest  specimen  of  Hispa- 
no-Moresque  ware  extant.  It  has  a white 
ground,  with  decoration  iu  blue  and  golden- 
copper  color,  aud  is  four  feet  three  inches 
high. 

The  manufacture  continued  in  Spain  down 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  producing  wares 
of  various  beauty,  all  of  which  are  now  high- 
ly prized  as  specimens.  It  was  established 
in  Majorca  by  the  Saracens,  and  when  the 
Pisans  besieged  and  took  Majorca,  a.d.  1115, 
they  brought  specimens  home  to  Italy  with 
their  spoils.  These  were  inserted  as  archi- 
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(ft  eawrums  wwv  when  de- 

signed  ihr  uxtandv  architect-  • anrmamt*** 

ur&l  ornaments,  He  died  in  % ^_ 

1181.  H^;Oe-p6e^-ttnrf  f»u jiil  * jl  S^V'tf 

Amlrea  delta  Robbia,  sur-  | IPV  ^ 

rived  biiuu  andeontimicd  the  | 

art  in  a uch  ajbae  resenibliuic©  | jfc&f  ^ . 

to  the  style  of  his  ancle  that  \ W/i  %i 

it  is  wbody  impoJMdble  iu  | W Mjf  . 

some  oases  M spwd-  fflkfFjjm 

xaenE  to  aue  or  t&e  other  of  :■  < aF^ffir 

them.  • Tb*  . 6obbifc-  ware  . ■ | • P^TX. 

statute  af  11^  h^tryuag  of  |. 

r.be  bfefbfv  m&-  \ |\^  aV 

juliaa.  t?l-  it  are  ; I *&l  If* 

by  no  mmns  tom man.  It  • f Pvw  * f 

was  she  fijpsst^  modem  work  in  ,r'  ■ 

Ewr«p*>.  b<f  which  we  : kmre ••/>; ' f -. Wy\  \ 

any  in  yrWoh  the  | 

skill  of  a Sculptor  was  ap- 

plied  io  th a £c<rmatum  of  j 

clay  for  baking  and  imloriug*  ..•'  i;|.’  * 

The  $op$>  of  Abdren-^io-  | 

vsitiai.  ;iiuc a,.  Ambradu,  Atid‘:,| 

♦‘hfolamo — followed  their  fk*  

Hre-iS  and  sur^ivotl  him  in 

the  art. ; QwoiaiiDa  went  t»> 

Prance.  Awl  worked  for  Francis  I.  iu  Parte. 
HSfe  artuwfri*!  oil  fete  brothers,  and  with  him 
di^»i  all  krtarrUdg*  ntf  tbe  ptecaliar  art  by 
which  Luca  .and  his  sucoessors  bad  made 
their  yjiamete. 

Meantime,  at  jtVfkro.  the  glared  ware  b^- 
hire  spoken  oft  and  which  is  known  as  matt** 
riiajoiica,  Wjm  improved  upon,  and  the  cob 
orwil  gUm>  was  |U|i  on  dishes  in  patterns, 
TUe  earliest  which  we  know  of  fbesis  w ane: 
urn \ atidns  Af  lfe  Saracenic  devices  an  citebes 
and  tiilos/  Thefi  i it^jaibctUTOrB  began 
ut  p aXiit  arme  families,  portrait*,  %»d  r©- 


gmtum 


-Wii»  rid*  &Yifrtk*..  Mamr, 

ligiouH  or  other-  picture*.  Thto  stage  of  the 
ait  hod  lm>t\  reached  hefort?  the  IroginTUng 
of  the  aixteetitW  centtitj*,  and  in  the  early 
oxul  middle  pan  of  t\mt  eetitury  wa  are 
brought  ti>  tho  periiHl  of  tfee  higbt^at  aft  In 
the  decoration  af  majbUea,  eollecHons  of 
which  rival  m beauty  ibe  tlnest  gailerteft  oi 
pjHnttngs. 

Ai  Pesiu%  Gubbio,  CUwdvl  D ora  ute.  Fa-on  * 
/.a,  and  crttiei  ItAttan  towns  and  cities  thr 
jnamifacture  and  decoration,  ^1’  prtilery  be- 
came one  r>f  the  highest  arts,  encottrag^l  by 
the  wealthy  a«vi  mthte,  etuployrng  the  potiT 
rite  M fcheimt  arttet®,  and  cbmmamllug  ex- 
tra vaganfc  prices.  Gradually  arttet^  in  can- 
jjolioa-warc  erteudtel  fboir  CxpefinienU  in 
colorific  until  then^  was  no  work  hit  canvas 
Which  eonlvi  not  be  succ^ftiUy  c(»jded  on 
potfery.  The  fact  ihftt  adtets  painted  fK)r- 
traits  oa  plates  in  their  ^taidSos  eeems  to  hi3? 
c^tabltebed  by  a majolb^a  plale  now  in  the 
Keninngtnn  Mufteom,  wluch  iwprcHenfcft^ m*h> 
at  ac=ime.  This  plate  brt«i  beouniw  Mouuwhat 
xetehrated  in.  xur  day  front  tfan  tact  that 
rchiie  in  a private  coth  ction  its  d^oratiorj 
was,  wHhoitt  ivaaon,  s&id  to.  he-  u pl&tnw  of 
Raphael  abd  Ih^  FfWicrih^  (tie*  itfiwkrulifas 
on  page  Tti?«  fiUY'&.U  ^tich  a repn  iatiou 
aiming  coib^tWtH  {iUhongh  it  bad  been 
sold  prrblic4y  at  fhcf  Btowii  sale  for  £4,  and 
by  the  deah^r  whu  tbot^  piircba^d  it  again 
sold  to  Mi : lienutLa  celebrated .ispUeytarf.^r; 
iiSyjt.  hronght  A&itik  anctidn  eale  «cf  Mr; 
Bornur»  colJ^ction  £PVH).  ft  would  tw  ye rj 
likely  now  cotriniand  £200  if  Hold  at  me- 
tioh,  aUhoogh  there  % really  hot M tig  in  its 
history  or  rKecutinn  to  utake  it  worth  tnoro 
than  any  other  fair  speciaieii  ih#  ear iy 
Italian  majolica.  The  name  Raphael  ware 


OTtrofiM  mxjouia  yjtux.  • ; 
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was  long  given  to  all  the  majolica  of  this 
tiuie. 

At  this  period  of  the  history  it  will  be 
fonnd  that  gathering  majolica  for  a collec- 
tion is  abont  as  difficult,  and  costs  nearly  as 
muoh,  as  gathering  a gallery  of  the  old  mas- 
ters in  oil.  The  collector  must  have  judg- 
ment, education  in  the  subject,  and  taste  in 
art.  We  have  no  longer  to  deal  with  the 
mere  antique,  or  the  grotesque  or  curious. 
Plates  are  known  which  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  Raphael.  We  have  heard  a connois- 
seur pronouuce  unhesitatingly  on  a plate 
made  at  Pesaro  that  the  portraits  of  the 
Marini  family  were  painted  by  Paul  Vero- 
nese. Many  of  the  exquisite  patterns  of 
decoration  found  in  frescoes  at  Perugia  and 
at  Rome,  from  the  hands  of  Raphael,  his 
master,  and  his  contemporaries,  are  found  on 
majolica  of  the  same  period.  It  was  com- 
mon at  this  time  for  lovers  to  order  from  the 
artists  vases  or  plates  with  portraits  of  their 
mistresses,  to  be  presented  to  the  ladies 
themselves.  Hence  we  find  such  portraits, 
with  tho  legends  Giovauna  Bella,  Cecilia 
Bella,  La  Madalena  Bella,  etc. 

These  are  known  in  collections  as  ama- 
tory plates  or  vases  (see  illustration  on  page 
329).  The  names  of  many  artists  who  devot- 
ed themselves  to  the  decoration  of  majolica 
are  known.  Orazio  Fontana,  Giorgio,  Xanto, 
and  Guido  Dnrautino  are  a few  among  the 


most  celebrated.  They  worked  at  different 
places  in  different  periods,  but  chiefly  at 
Pesaro  and  Gubbio. 

Many  Italian  towns  and  cities  are  now 
celebrated  chiefly  as  the  sites  of  majolica 
factories  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Castel 
Durante  is  famous  for  products  of  unsur- 
passed beauty.  A bowl  is  known,  bearing 
date  1506,  with  the  name  of  this  place,  and 
the  art  flourished  here  for  two  hundred 
years. 

Parallel  with  the  works  of  Urbino  were 
the  products  of  Faenza,  where  the  art  w as 
established  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
culminated  iu  the  sixteenth.  Faenza-ware, 
in  its  greatest  perfection,  was  thinner  and 
lighter  than  that  of  other  Italian  factories. 
Dated  pieces  of  Faenza-ware  are  known  of 
a.d.  1485.  Deruta,  Nocera,  Caffagiolo,  Flor- 
ence, Padua,  Pavia,  and  numerous  other 
Italian  cities  produced  these  beautiful  fab- 
rics, which  collectors  delight  to  find  with 
marks  and  indications  of  the  locality  of  their 
manufacture. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  description  of 
Italian  majolica,  since  it  is  seldom  that  two 
articles  are  known  which  are  alike.  Every 
form  in  which  clay  can  be  moulded — vases, 
cups,  saucers,  plates,  bowls,  candelabra, 
jars,  pitchers,  table  furniture,  figures,  flow- 
ers— all  are  found,  made  with  greater  or  less 
skill  of  sculpture  and  modeling,  decorated 
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in  every  style,  from  the.  ntdesd;  danlw  to  ilib 
racmt  exqu  mi t*  artist  ic  work  iii  labdscnpc, 
f^rta-suV  historical,  * uad  re- 
ligions ^minting.  A this  ware 

in.  no  ehrhaofc  queer  old 

stuff!  a*  many  Txna^tu^.  ft  i#  « \gnt^orwg 
of  beautiful  work*  <<f  iiil  , every  touch  of  the 
wneil  gtomiftg  tlimpgh  the  glrqux  with  Af! 
tiio.  ir&dyn&i<  ^ which  it 
tends.  idea  may  fte-  fimn*1*!  of  the 

^tim;irt4»  on  the  better  epeimeoft  fmn 

fte  prioea  |tahi  £it  the  Bf^niAl  oaXo  in  London* 
in  the  year  i%5>  to  which;  wo  j&hal]  reftjr 
hereafter,  _ * \'H  ^W’-  ' ! ./< 

We-  fri^t  srttem|>t  to  folh/w  tte  Ms- 
ton?  iir  majolica  in  Frunze  and  fetter  parts 
of  Europe.  The  only  chapter  which  de- 
serves  R|^cia1  notice  is  that  elating  to  Pa- 
llas?* the  potter  (bom  about  1510),  whose 
story  is  widely  and  well  known.  He  *«vaa  a 
glass  maker  end  a glass  pain  ter.  Conceiv- 
ing a notion  that  if  lie  conhl  discover  tote 
art  df>haroolhig  enrtteuw&ro  te  could  rnal^e 
a fortune,  In?  derqtVf  fiftaea  year*  of  hHtel 
toil,  in  the  most  profound 
he  waa  a ten  t , to  t he  m£>  ys  hH’h  ha>t 

length  Aehfrvttt  ttq  t%ox>  Wg&*'  f& 
dishes  of  van  on  8 Ihrw,  ^ritetept^d  yrltU 
flgnrt#  in  high  re4*e£  .. 
made  models  of  spokea*  Frv»gs*  ^h»?Xt«r  ferns. 


X«oni*rt  rkcumnfcs  a^td  Aiuns&Qvts. 


rwcm  rnsm,  ob*  *hvk  rsr)  wrru 


fABTfZ/S 

Tot>.  XtVTTi.^a  m~a$ 
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ualty  Seffofo  f!<iv 

l tfJffc  year  ntfi  one  of  them 
jfcj  Q$V\'f  und  sol  d Ilia  «^pr ei  at  YSfcnn », 

T<  \ ™ 'i  w(r«nc<y  it  tyrwr  Europe^ 

wimrevejr.  kaolin  could  fe 
found,.  hard  ywreclaLn  was 

ated* 

Prior  to  the  discovery  trf 
Bdt  fch«*r  >.he  rpt>(1u mI  <»i  iiiak- 
fj%  a? hat  i«  ; called  soft -paste 
had  he*:;ii  discovered 
w:  Fiance*  ft. tu3  yus  early  as 
},  we  li&Vft  account*  of  very  j>eup- 
ilftli1 - itia  at  St;  Cloud, 

.•/.'^t^.' exceedingly  >:o&t- 
sjjfc  apji^fwajfj  Jo>  furnished  only 
to  t he  v«ry  u ealthyv  Ju  174fi  a 
company  funned  in  Farit*, 
to  the  capital  of  which  the 
k i o#  Yxmtribr) ted > for  the  njan* 
ufrR* t4i to  of  i«o ft  jmrceUin.  The 
klirjr  established  the  works  at  Yineeuij**, 
and  they  want  forward  with  great  mi  ecu?** 
producing  every  form  of  oaeinl  ami  oridi- 
mental  work,  deemrated/  iu  ;i&p4irU  -.style, 
anti l 1704,  when  the  factory  wax  jvmovnd 
to  Sevres.  where  it  Jhaa  since  v<mt4mied  to 
tho  prosen  t time.  Until  rJbn  ffc-vrrfs 
snoji  n factory  prod  need  toil  $ soft  jutete  ♦•■';■:& 
that  year  Madame  Dafnet,  wife  of  a Mr^ 
genu  in  a village  in»ar  Limoges,  weeing  in 
» ravine  fH«n»  white*  cloy\  took  it  to  her 
husband  ami  asked  him  »T  W would  not  do 


wjjml,  aik»ct  isaa 


this  ware  is  important  in  coll  ee  lions,  when? 
it  hi  known  Botteher-waro,  Specimens 
nre  before  us  ii*  plain  red;-  with  ft«gr»ved  xn- 
naroeti l«lf  6ml  Others  covered  with  black  lae> 
^ttfe^^riianieuted  in  the  Chinese  style,-  with 
landscape  and  figures  in  gilt.  This  orna- 
mentation is  not  baked*  can  be  scratched  off 
with  a knife,  bnfc  Witlisiamla  hot  water. 

The  nl chemist  iKmtmiujd  his  heter^g^ue- 
ous  mixtures  from  day  to  day  arid  ywr  to 
ytmf  Hiiitii  w*  day  (Mt;  V7(#)  ' he  made  % 
paste  in  which  lit*  placed  eoni/*  hair-jH? wdet 
that  hia  Servant  had  Weight; 
m a Dr^len  sdiupj  ami  to  bla 
asumisbrnonr.  he  pmhio.od  the 
long-sought  fahHe.  Tii*  hftiis 
powder  proved  to  he  a white  jjf 

olay%  found  ni'tte  the  city,  and  ^ 

wash  in  fact.,  kaolin,-  the  pe- 
culiar  clay  which  ra  essential 
iu  the  making  of  hard-paste  / JSpg 
pomdai  n * The  art  was  fmt ad,  -f 
Although  its  first,  prod,  a at*#  f 

w^re  not  pure  whife  it  re-  »■ 

to  peiffics  th^m,  and  iff  the.  ^ 

%7i^ 

porv<doi  fiof  (Jeyhtan  duaffufac- 
f un*  was  >?tfcrod  £>r '.kale  at  fhu  WJHHflR 

• grw  Tim  ini- 

port^oce  of  tin*  *\ very  in  tk, 
comnicrcial  point  of  view  cm 
banlly  he.  overcstirnatixl.  The  i 

• readfir  'iiem.V: b"«t  ifijiitk-  -for  ap 
instant  of  the  vast  extent  to 

which  tills  immufacture  has  . ;> 

attained  in  EirrOpo  in  a 
ittry  and  a half.  There  ** 
mur-  poirebdr*  bniken  in  any 


frTA.rrom»f?ajou:  vc^at,  \i*ort  1550, 
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tbe  uWMtiicstfe^  eye  these  jjjs$  y^ey  ^^tiyo^: 
ae  they 

&ek  ail  the  *feTum>0#  uWpam  of  mould  hijiI 
perfectiijto  of  colo?  which  tt& 

geriaine  apseknetis. 

We  Lav*  alxe^dy  Alluded  m the  peculiar 
miersat  atiafchiMg  t&ikiHsi&rftif  pottery  in 
KogiatuL  TU&  great  ln«isief  clay  in  V/ujwif 
parts  of  ike  Pritiidi  Xslaijds  kayo  bmi  w^ilr- 
eit  w itb  V^loitB  akilf  fond  the  ivjnotc  time#. 
The  Ceitahtk*  Bomidifer  the  Saxons, 
mans,  &ht>  jSjiju'jraiso*  have Uit  the ir 

abilities  and  tastea  'abundantly  exemplified 
in  ceramic  in  Bngiand.  Wuk  the  mar*: 
modern  b^f/jry  America#  are  concern- 
ed, for  »ia  reason  'that  O0r  aikjipkyHof.jouiery. 
arid  porcelain  for  more  than  a wmttttf  have 
come  chiefly  thence,  and  *id  hoti&e#  in  4>?ir 
country  abound  la  bf^ulifti?  Hpemiubne  of 
the  English  wares  :**f  Ohelsou,  LowoHoff* 
Worcester. Livcrprml^iurd;OrM» 
to).  . ;'  ■;.  . 7 ;/;  - ',' / v, 

In  England  the  art  of  making  aoft-pasfo 
v?m  introduced  about  l?40-4Sf 
When  ike  Bow  and  Ok.eteoa  y^orka  worn  both 
Bcf^r  ah  kia." us  ft  to  Uem  called. 


jug — tf**rroRi#uifM5  w mytr  vowtU*.  TO*,J»worn>.- 

ta  use  »A  Minp,  Hti  sent  it  to  tl*e  eluuto- 
•iat  Mao^ter,  in  ’-Paria#  ^fho 
m kaolin,  thefir&t  *#&&&»  ld#u  foptiti 
ip  France,  / From  that  time  Steeps*  al*#lv 
doned  mft  paate  and  tdudo  tttjf  hitdy>oicur 
h*tp*  nib  pmyuluid  wn*  inmfo  id  y%: 

ripua  part#  of  Europe.  BefBu  eataldtetied 
a which  fiv&fe$  that  of 

Nym- 

plieiibur^  Absp&eb,  .faUdwi.gaUni'g.,  oil  niftite 
Wares  of  great  beauty*  Sfwtttfcfoa  <»f  their 
hue’  product*  at*  vahjabioic  *>d^etions. 

it  Aprils  from  feojsai tftep&vrtrim  that  rts 
early  a#  a,tk  A factory  of  true 

hard  poredam  existed  at.  Florence,  in ^ Haly 
Out  aiUroivgh  nWtit  twatty  upctviuieds  f&t: 
ptodufd  exisy  the  art  xra^  lost,  and  it  vi  fo'  tif&t. 


fi'T<rtik<h 

U iJi&n  fore  highly  valoiNl,  iuj  it  nfronii)  eptu> 
hueui*  of  the  earliest  Englieli  tvorlu  More 
^pesmlty  8petfmu3jm  aro  vaj?ie*t  Mike  deco 
ratidnh  of  uirflh  u beois  ftmud  ih  full  tyiief, 
^m*  id tfoduced  on  tbi«  work  of  thfa 
iactory.  * V •-•'■/■. .y ' *' 


ha«»  sfJddm  -been  eurpusetsi  ip.  feniope.  Its 
mudplH  and  tt«  #drkpr^ti  ^irB  itdl^ftud  from 
Saxony  amt  |i nrn&w i ek,  add  i ts  ptt«tliietis  were 
in  «mih  demand  that  deaim  crowded  it# 
ilodf^.  and  took  every  piece  m fast  U&  b*kyd- 
Its  ljuest  piece#  irere  mdiit*  between  It^  aud 


tUJ  ^h:  t755  that  the  M/mpbs 
Gihuri  estuhriehed  at  Doom  a , 
near  ilnnmce,  hb  celebrated 
mmvrttetoirj,  trhlck  fra^i  bbeu 
couti nned  till  our  time.  A: 
about  file  name  time,  aj>.  ?7Ar.s 

0h  axles  H t founded  i>i  N apfea 
Capo  ill  Monte  fnebyry* 
ivi&m  products  among 
t he  tnost  highly  priced  speeb 
mona  oC  flm  ceranUc  art.  All 
ite  "work  wa$  of  the  bighiV;t 
unler  tif  beauty,  lmt:  it  was 
sji^chiOy  n^telirited  for  ex> 
tpimUe  p;untltig  in  the  d^:*o- 
ration  of . pi aiu  Apd 

for  groups  of  niyth^pgfcai 
and  <?thftr  figpr^  in  ra.ts»*d 
Kf^rk  with  ^tippltddc#h  tints, 
on  thin  Atul  Almost  ti'anapar-; 
fast  cups  and  ro^»!s.  The  .old 
models  of  tb#  Capo  xl)  Komo 
iactfc»i:y  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Giutiri-  family  at 
FlimmeOi  arid  tiieir  factory  zip 
to  the  present,  time  makc-i  inab 
tali  ons  of  t he  id  A work , To 


63Arir(i^tlobfUlir.ft|.t^E{l. 
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I76f*r  whet*  it  : riVateif.  Dresden 
and  8&vres.  Tho  first  frard- 
|iaute  porcelain  made  id  Eb* 
gtod  wa*  l»y  rjookworthy,  who 
Wished  a factory  at  Plym- 
tojfia,  to  iTOjk 


For  a lofag  tuna, 
it  was  Wttppktted  that  this  w ns 
•jfefcjaat  a*  w>>ij  m the  first  kanl- 
ftf to  factory  m England,  but  it 
is  uuw  wll  ^h&t 

great  qrmrititioa  of  poretoin 
hriret&foro  dashed  as  Chinese, 
and'-  ijogiami  and 

America,.  made  at  Lowes- 
toft v ini  fits where  a.  niaim- 
fotfoxi  of  pottery  and  porce- 
lain was  continued  to  success- 
fai  operation  from  1756  till  about 
i9SW.  In  many  respects  this  Lowestoft  rtop.-j. 
is  more  important  than  any  other  BngiM* 
wan?;/  it  so  closely  resemfded  the  Chinese 
fabric  that  it  wm  always  bought  and  kbjd 
Jit  the  latter  part,  of  the  Jaai  tarn- 


dosiAir  w^r*OopVircftfcA*.  wt.ft*4  VAPf.rrt}  wirn  autttvx 


BritoLPiy  month , Low*toft,  and  other  fac- 
tories teportbnt  portions  of  a historic* 
(Xdleotioti  **f  English  pottoty  ami  pbru®- 
iniUr  i-hO  greatest  interest  attaches  to  the 
^tAhhrdshire  whew?  the  busing 

h&«  been  carried  on  from  Roman  times4  and 
whore  the  manuliacturo  of  poftary  k&a  been 
carried  io  n degtee  fef  jiarfaet  ioti  OT^nrp^^; 


x&  sm>fc  ^ . . . ^ ..... 

tut?  American  fatfiiiies  were  in  the  habit 
of  hrd^riog  sets  of  poire  i;u  n from  Euglsm  d* 
which  \v<fctv  made  %ifh  toi Hals,  monograms, 
or  arms  on  e^ito  piece.  Many  such  sto  to 
now  in  Amerite&u  fiimllto  ■£  i&rgp  propor- 
tion of  them,  omnfaouiy  supposed  to  he  Chi- 
uft3es  were  actually  made  at  I^cmeetoth  Thla 
wart?  known  by  several  peculiarities,  On 
the  larger  plec&gy  the  tureens,  platters,  etc., 
the  surface  io  use venr  as  if  the  pflto  hod 
been-.;  .partially  smocked  by  the  hand.  The 
decorations  are  often  minutely  penciled 
wreaths,  iWqnonfcly  of  entail v,:roto^  .Rosea 
are  often  found  amobg  the  decorations,  geti- 
efatty  witlovut:  toms,  or  with  only  a hair- 
Him  fur  tkk  tom*  Some  are  found 

with  V&ry  eUhomtely  painted  borders  lii 
fine  work.  $^airfel»  and  foxes  at  flail  ran 
are  in  the  border- work.  A very 

deep;  srtrung  toubalt  bine  in  narrow  and 
1to*M  fifcfcs,  to  bii  the  raised  ornaments,  nisi* 
ehtoetoirtaaa  this  ware.  Amis  or  mono- 
grains,  supported  by  small  birds  holding 
wit;  a t h s of  sm all  Mowers,  to  among  the 
peculiarities,  of  porcelain.  But 

while  the  works  of  Bow,  Chelae#,  Derby, 


if  buualed;  in  any  period  of  t ito  aut- 

Among  the  eja-libst  Apetojnh*  of  decorated 
Bt^brtlshire  i n e©llec.t  mn»  to  placed 

Hrondjy  large  plates  or  dkhos  -of ^oottrse  wto, 
pain  toil  rudely  in  a think  glase,  so mo  of 
which  bear  the  name*  of  potters  named  Toft, 
and  aw  anppoimitobc  of  the  middle  of  the 
scremtoepeth  otoitHry.  We  Uhiatrkte  these, 
rude  beginnings  of  modem  art.  In  1690 
two  men  named  Elets  came  iVom  Nnremlwrg 
to  England,  and  c«tahlishi'4  & 'favtoyy  in 
'Stoffbrdshito-*:  In  which'  they  prt)duced  work 
closely  imitating  the  Japanese  red  ware. 
They  worked  m gi»at  socrecy,  hot  a potter 
named  Astbttry , obli  rtoas  that  steal  mg  a 
work?nau5s  knowledge  was  grav^  an  of- 
fenso  as  tofiding  Ins  money,  comitorfeitod 
idiocy,  got  emptoym^t  from  the  EImfe*  in 
their  factory,  kept  up  brn  deceit  for  yetoi 
he  had  matored  the  to*ret^  of  bfa  0Uiph)V- 
ere  and  mmlb  draw  i a gn  t\f  the  axaclaiicry  i}\ 
use.  and  t liKUigh  him  the  art  became  public, 
and  nuniemna  potUttios  nsedik  > 


wki)owooi}%  yrvw  tsa-tot. 
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between  pottery  and  porcelain— -for 
which  he  became,  and  u til  forever  be. 
f;uo oil!®*  Every  be  ail  rifnl  fcti U q no  form 
uf  true  ted  hw  not  ire,  and  lie  i^pf  mluew) 
it.  Mating  tie  bodies  vu*c«  anil 
other  articles  of  s\  soft  him  pearl,  #£0*. 
red,  nr  blite k coloiy bo  placed  on  them 
e*qiri«ite  forms  and  ftgtirea  itt  white 
cameo  its  delicately  iinished  w tin* 
iTu>*t  beantifiit  W4yrVft  of  ancient  OV 
ciu^ne-ecwio  ad,  l«  the  same  oian- 
ur..r  h<v  made  portraits,  seals.  camen^ 
and  mteglm  for  jewelry,  dgmine*, 
ji <li men,  table  furni- 
ture, au>«  bniflafentd  of  every  bind. 
Hundreds  hf  hi»  cametw  Iphl  minglim 
\x  eje  nnvd e fnm \ i m preaai n n 8 af  ctri gin a] 
arit h j we  gems  loaned  to  him  by  then 
possessors.  His  crowning  work  wa? 
the  reproduction  of  the  Portland  Yaw*, 
whoso  history  is  so  coleiitatedv  With 
him  the  ceramic  art  received'  its  high* 
<H6t  devciopmepl  in  ancient  or  modem 
t.imeft ; for,  while  greater  beauty  of 
dwiratioiv  in  'pointing  ebanioterfred 
Other  wares,  he  pqodq ced \ the  noldest 
tin  istfe  result#  of  the  mould  wig  of  xdoy. 

The  brief  nntlihe  which  has  ihn* 
been  given  of  the  litAfory  iff.pditery 


The  Wedgwood  family  Imd  kmg  been  pete  j and  porcelain  will  serve  to  show  th^  oh- 
tern  in.  SUdfqiiisbim  ; Joataii  \ %VbcTg  wdotl  * • J portanee^f  (^Bee^idhs/  ttf  df  jltoc 

the  thirteenth  child  of  his  father,  a Stafford-  j art  for  Imth  historic  and  aesthetic  cored  desra - 
tyUiro  pother,  wan  horn  m.  17$$  Be  had  hot  j lions,  In  the  world  of  beautiful  Art.  there  h 
o limited  education*  hut  in  after  life,  a*  his  i nothing  to  surpass  it. 

::tuuu.fae.t(tti;;d  a v'  ^ 

ored  waret  of  wfucb  bv 
rented  some  t&  Quwu  C nth* 
line,  and  it  thence  took  the 
name  of  queeuV-w^rc,  by 

_ 

will  remember  it.  fteoc^ediog  te  devetep  j -Tiny ’sthotefi ts  f^w  f<?Hns  w hich  sat- 

the  po^cte  of  the  plastic  arte  Wedgwood  j iafy  the  eye  and  gratify  the  purest  ta^te. 
a*  WogHr  10  produce  those  stone*  iTn  th^  DiCe^nola  i.-olWthrn  aUm»*  are  found 

wn ra*— %$ b ich  oec u py  an  intermediate  place  more  than  a thousand  va&ts  ui*  different 

esteemed  pattern*,  and  Lrnniy 


,cbk**-wa«*,  rVyufioBKrr. 


vnp<QWoC*/e  tryLT^w*^  ikK  urkov  j>j mb. 
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remain  to  he  copied 
w hieb  are  only  known 
on  the  Oriental  tiles. 

Italian  majolica  is  a 
world  of  art  in  paint- 

ing.  Hundreds  of  Mmrir^F 

beautiful  pictures, 

glowing  with  brill-  JgffigjglOT 

iancy,  are  preserved  ? 

on  the  pottery -wares 

of  Urbino.  IVs.um, 

Gnbbio,  C as  tel  Du- 
rante,  Fuen/.a,  ami 
ot  her  ci  ties  and  tow  ns 

of  Italy.  - 

Ihvsdon,  as  soon  o>, 

Bottehera  discovery 
was  perfected,  a tV* •ril- 
ed employnient  to  tin* 
best  artists  in  flower 

and  landscape  paint-  \ % 

nig.  A eolln-f  ion  of 
the  best  works  of  the 

Marcolini  period  in-  |S|i  % 

eludes  beautiful  forms  ffiBBlk.  ‘Jr  /; 
of  vases  and  dish-  WHHkf*  k 

es  decorated  with 
charming  bouquets 
of  dowers,  or  deli- 
cately finished  minia- 
ture landscapes,  cop- 
ies of  the  finest  pic- 
tnres  of  the  day  ; and 
one©  in  a while  we 
find  on  a Dresden 

piece  a bead,  painted  **r>*t.uos 

with  evident  affec- 
tion for  his  work  by  a great  artist — great 
though  unknown.  We  have  before  us  a 
saucer  decorated  with  the  bust,  of  H&otee, 
a miniature  which  no  work  of  S6vro$,  or 
ivory  painting  of  the  most  distinguished 
artist,  has  ever  surpassed. 

The  Dresden  (or  Meissen  or  Saxon)  works 
produced  many  small  and  large  figures  and 
groups,  which  were  executed  with  great 
skill.  The  Berlin  works  surpassed  them  in 
this  branch  of  the  art,  and  the  old  Berliu 
figurines  are  justly  prized  for  their  beauty. 
But  the  Hoehst  works  surpassed  both  Berlin 
and  Dresden  in  these  figuriues. 

The  Sevres  work  is  celebrated  for  beauty 
in  form,  color,  and  decoration,  hut  more  es- 
pecially in  the  latter.  The  earlier  produc- 
tions of  the  work  at  Vincennes  and  at  Se- 
vres are  enormously  prized,  and  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  assigu  a good  reason,  un- 
less the  fact  is  that  holders  of  family  pieces 
seldom  part  with  them,  and  they  are  there-  j 
fore  not  easily  obtained.  This  is  not,  bow  - j 
ever,  a sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  j 
that  a Sevres  vase  of  the  early  period  com- 1 
mauds  often  ten  or  twenty  times  the  price 
of  an  equally  beautiful  work  of  a factory 
whoso  products  are  more  rare.  It  may 
therefore  be  fairly  supposed  that  86 v res  per- ! 
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a.v.  If/20.  She  little  imagined 
the  mania  her  would  pro- 
duce after  three  ceniurta*, 

A collector  of  pottery  mid 
porcelaiu  should  be  guided  by 
two  edind<k\ratioim  in  gather- 
mg  specimens.  Hii  dm  idea 
should  be  An  make  tire  collec- 
tion historical,  and  thus  ti*  if 
Instram  the  rise,  pn^gifcse,  aud 
spread  of  the  art  throughout 
the  world/  Specimens  of  * rr^ry 
kind  of  ware  and  of  every  cele- 
IvruttMl  factory  are  to  be  sought 
For  tii'1/9  pnrpose.  The  lieafct  idea 
is  simply  tlikt  ofWmty  in  ih’<> 
The  artistic  chonve- 
.far  of  the  ihHwation  should  dc- 
terjfiiiie  the  rain*  nt  the  piece 
to  hff<  bought*  ’N  union »ij«  spec- 
imetiH  of  the  simio  feetory  are 
tiofc  desirutde  fthle^e  they  ex- 
hibit different  stylos  of  rt«wt- 
tioiu  or  miles*  each  Object  ia  a 
of.bj^.art^.  • 

The  price**  at  which  pottery 
and  portfciom  aio  bought  and 
acid  to  collectors  may  well  ile- 
tertmi’uy  from  attempting  large 
collections,  Those  prices  have 
increased  enormously  of  late 
years.  The  sale  of  Mr;  Ralph 
BeniaT*  , great . cottc^hm  In 
The  most  precious  warn  jioyr  ksiovrti  try  i London  was  the  last  of  importance)  and  the 
Hectors  fa  4 of  polt&fy  nOwte  nl  price*  there  obtained  were  wppwwsd  t^  be 

sixteenth  century,  t ha  high  eat  limit  of  extravagance,  nerer. 


MKPaliao*  cyr  *ics»  W«W»WOd0. 
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Mm  NOTES  ABOUT  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN 


§pi&to of 

£90 ) a OuhlAo  piatb .:%. 
tiiargid,  £ 14&  Mum  yt'~ 

•lmtfi*y  pUites,  of  good  ifr* 
tW-io  character*  sold  .for 
£10  to  £*Kl  A *m v/ifty- 
:;to»  iutfUig  high  add 
, £^20.  jai&  another  feittiiiai' 

ffenri  lieuq.  Cism^ 
mantis  tbu  4^V^t  pne^ 

Of  any  known  tAhricft.  A 
$ol<X  # tin* 

'Cant  tot  <ln  Pnn'rWi<*s?»  aaJu 
m im.  for  £1100.  hi  tj&> 

A salteeollnr  wm  anld  iji 
public  sal$  fur  £>>2t  which 
in  brought  £##0,  asSii- 

•nfl'W-W'CWitt  / ' / 

ta/ziij  sold  rit  lBSO  for  £(¥4* 

■??W  n^olj  In  l.HfU  for  £$&>.-  A large  otvoi , 
in  'IB42  for.  £96r  is  jjudvr  mg&ttWd  atf 
the  most  valuable  extant  sjieeicmdi  'of  | ^ rurt ' <e>T  p i c ♦:■ 

•?*Aw?v’  and  estimated  at  £R>0lV'\  C ' ' 

fifty - two  pieces  of  thfa  Korn  knowar  -hr.! 
cat:ik»gnedf  with  estimated  vuln«^*  three  j iipular  dishes  or 
piece*  are  placed  at  £' thd  *®h,  and  the  i%* 

luatoflerat.  from  £300  ta  XL50O,  |jL-.,*- 

Tfitv  prices  of  Drosdftn  phmd&iu  are  ,»lfc  j ^nltjnlifca  am  signed 

f&rtons  as  work*  of  art.  It  is  a coratmitv  w h^lrih$t  W 0rk«  are  kno^ru 
ermr  m America  to  overestimate  the  value  murk/th t cxaniplo,  wo»  at  first  the  letters 
of  Dresden- Waxu  BpociMhM  of  Bof  t che*  - A. IL  ioterlaccil*  the  initials  uf  Angostti$Re:i:  t 
■->!•>•  brought  at  the  tufrfjaJ Hale  from  £9  thou  they  adopted-  -two  rtixissed  swords,  iv 
to  £16.  C»xi*  with  saucer*,  of  the  beat  pc-  Moo  tin  the  bottom  of  the  piece,  The**  Mi)> 
rioH\  varied  in  price  fr dm  £.4  to  £14/;  » mark  Dmaleu  work.  When  a dot  te  ftmhd 
■p$r'$f.  enriform  raafvst,  the  ground  inerusted  Vhetweeu  the  sword*  the  date  is  of  the  pe> 
t-nifmihts,  with  delegations  After  ripd  near  177ft  A star  between  the  sword 
.^kfjpau,  £99  15*.;  a pair  of  cando labia,  handles  itidieiitaa  the  j^riixd  un(<ter  the  d>- 
a clock,  £ j$&  J anotbwv £ ttO.  recriou  of  Mmrcotitri.,  about  17&*>,  Oihpr  *#- 


rikn#*.  .Bt» l Idt:  uti :.«&$•  \magiubti\*t  ihh  moo- 
ny thtt«  e^pond^l  fe  thrown  fiway.  Them  is 
«b  etdhx'tum  of  nft  which  proven  itij  viihin 
i\*?m  w eoi(ecli<^u  pottery  and  porcflain 
by  charmibg  thn  cye,and  heart  ol  evtty  one f 
i»f  ^hniever  eiass,  tdd  er  3 oiing. 

Tha  an  on  cwl  sv\  11  natnratly  inqiiifxi 

Av[hdW  c«>teitpr»  k/iow  tpo  por^ela iu  or  pot- 
frny  of  otuv  taaoufaittptc  from  ilmt  of  anofb- 
np.  brn,  6f  ^nnntai  character! 

w4it$h  eunhk  tlioio  t<j'telgii;tke  .fibgc.’ 

It  ,iB  not  .<liffic.aU.-tn  We- 
Out  bf  liAjifln  /*tjrJe#  pain  ting  ixt  «rt?  ur 

"^•v  ar  | thb  ntyb‘9  of  othet  eoTUdtics.  Bdf  too,  par- 

platen  iu*c  rccoguiied  an  the 
known  Artiste, ‘wliere  they  are  not 
signed.  A largo  immber  of  Hpedmens  of 

( ( ^ ;;  ; 

termined  wholly  hy  the  valufe  of  the  duao*  j modern  time**  hare  always  had  matka  by 

The  Drcadrn 
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THE  COLUMBIA  KIVER AND  PUGET  SOUND 
■ B*  OjrAitt,gS 


TIRW ‘ ijkrf TIH?  AYOLUMlVtA  TUVSTL. 

IN  Ie$s  than  after  you.  <•  t ' 

leark  Sari  Fmu^%i  you  find  yourself  r Me#  Cloud , ox  gome  other  Colorado  rh  jef,  ;v*- 
ctomng  the  bar  wldeb  litas  at  the  tnonfli  af ! 1 ^arU*tI  iiiAVa&tiingt^iriiiit  right  of  tfe<r  Indian 

Vi.  1 S—T iLii ' £ iiL i. . » i *«  - j. JTvv.  -£»■  ‘>4; 

with  his  ! moliahedthe  ludxnn  posit  tou  by  ilmoMffr&> 
“ “ • ting  that  a vmie  which  i«Ki»UKl  u«  living  «u 

Uhifah)  meat  required  about 16,000  aereb  <»f 
land  per  head  for  ita  wtbkteteoce,  wluckw 
more  tbn&  #v$if;-we  can  8j>&i*»v [-flm  wontkrsf 
remembering  these  figure*,  h«w  umjhy  TftUb 
ionb  of  feet  •.of  fu*^chwi&  i bmI«\T  Atoi  vrb 
fired  to  provide  .an  Indian  vantdierm  w i ti> 
hiit*kI&Wfrie&.  _ • \ . • v . ' - " , \ 

On  tl^  aecrmd  titling  of  ym% 
yon  enter  the  €*ol»i&l da  Hivcr^  arid  ^top.  op 
the  right . bank,  near  the  inouih/at  » piano 
famon*  in  ki^tory  andrumarie*’,  mid  fearfully 
. ..v  .*  hi  had  -ajt  yiiri  )$$&!>  pin  ntiiqg  to  tlxe  «^hml  view — Astoria, 
skirt  the  momtiaiiioos  eoast  of  Oregon  5 rin  j When  yon  kayo  seen  It,  you  y?i\l  wfeh  von 

’•im)8ieeiiV',X>:^ 

ptrieUety  how  it  ought  to  have  looked  to 
have  pleased  mr  fancy,,  and  realised  the 


the  Columbia Hiver, and  laughing,  porhap^r  J bt  hunt  buffalo*  an  the  familiar  gtomwi  that 
over  the  oft-toM  louaV  lain  of  how  a captain.  j hiv^if*t  live,  a journalist  given  to  figured 
new to  this  region,  lying  off  and  op.-  j* 
vfcssel,  and  urtpationUy  sigmiUng Tor  a pilot,  j ting  that. 
trW  temporarily  romfortiHl  by  a passenger; 
tin  rifd  Cali  font  tan,  who  •“  wondered  why  Jim 
over  tiher^  coi?Jdnft  take  her  aatVr  Over  the 
hbt.v  ‘‘Ihr  von  tbiiifc  he  knows  the  sonud- 
hrgs  well  enough P aMked  t be  attxioilR  ^kip- 
per v hud  wins  HhOmiml,  •"  1 tfew*t  know  atKuit 
that,  capiatti  ; Inti  Wh  been  taking  all  $ortn 
of  iking* i htraight^ ^ oyer  the  bar  hir  about 
yeafa,  knowledge,  4nd  I wbptiid; 
thiu^  l^e  thigli t manage  the 
The  voyag6  j>btn  Fraunaco  la  almost 
all  * Tu  '/kighf  of  laud 

mop  ku>g  alvetohea  of  ndJoa  of  tall  fir«  | had  parsed  H 

kiUtnl  by  forest  fircHi  and  roaring  iboir;  barn  ^ ***w 

:>f  iioan-po'lya— u barren  view,  which  you  dmoim  of  my  boybo<}drwhcu  I read  iVom-r- 
owe  t#  the  noble  red  man,  who,  if,  is  said,  vi)je;a  Journal  ainl  Irving’* ttnd  smug, 
sota  lire  to  the8h  great ta  joed  ^fotig  to  !>^ 'jth^.][fprit<  'stf.ivmarftw  mil 
dace  for  hjrnseiF  a goOii  orOp  of  blnoberriee.  of  )»ictu^s<ynfc  tra|»|K:ta- ;;  Any  thing  kvsy  to- 
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narrow,  broken,  ir-  ~ 

reelaiinably  rough  * 

paved  with  wood ; 

its  inhabitants  wear  their  twflrsera  in  their 
bools;  if  yrra  step  oft  the  jmvemeni  yon 
go  deep  in  the  rand,  and  ten  nivunceV  walk 
brings  you  to  the  “ for  st  primeval, ^ which, 
pietaresque  as  it  may  bo  In  poetry,  I conks* 
to  he  dreary  and  monotououS  in  t he  extreme 
in  reality.  There  are  but  few  remains  of 
the  old  trapper  station — one  somowhai  large; 
bouse  is  the  chief  relic  ; hut  th«re  is  a saw- 
mill, which  8(543103  to  rauko,  with  all  its  buzz 
and  fuzz,  scarcely  an  appreciable  irapre^ioti 
upon  the  belt  of  timber,  which  so  shuts  in 
Astoria  that  I thought  I had  scarcely  room 
ia  it  to  draw  a full  breath  ; and  over  to  the 
left  they  pointed  out  to  me  the  residence  of 
a gontle?nan — a general,  I think  he  was — 
who  came  hither  twenty-six  years  ago  in 
some  official  position,  and  had  after  a quar- 
ter of  a century  gained  what  seemed  to  me 
from  the  steamers  deck  like  a ton-acre  lot 
from  the  u forest  primeval,”  about  enough 
room  to  bury  hi  rase!  F and  family  in,  with  a 
probability  that  the  firs  would  crowd  them 
into  the  Columbia  River  if  the  saw -mill 
should  break  down. 

On  the  voyage  up  I said  to  an  Oregonian, 
“ You  have  a good  timber  country,  I hear  V* 
and  his  reply  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  ex- 
travagant. li  Timber  I”  he  said ; u timber — 
till  you  can’t  sleep.”  When  I had  spent  a 
day  and  a half  at  anchor  abreast  of  Astoria, 
the  words  appeared  less  exaggerated.  Wher- 
ever yoa  look  you  see  ouly  timber;  tall  firs, 
straight  as  au  arrow,  big  as  the  California 
redwoods,  and  dense  as  a Southern  cane- 
brake.  On  your  right  is  Oregon — its  hill- 
sides a forest  so  dense  that  jungle  would  be 
tk&  fit  a word  for  it  as  timber;  on  the  left  is 
Washington  Territory,  and  its  bill-sides  are 


POINT  ARENA.  LlGJlT-IIOrtt*. 


as  densely  covered  as  those  of  the  nearer 
shore.  This  interminable,  apparently  im- 
penetrable, thicket  of  firs  exercised  upon  my 
mind,  I confess,  a gloomy,  depressing  influ- 
ence. The  fresh  lovely  green  of  the  ever- 
green foliage,  the  w onderful  arrowy  straight- 
ness of  the  trees,  their  picturesque  attitude 
where  they  cover  headlands  and  reach  down 
to  the  very  water’s  edge,  all  did  not  make  up 
to  me  for  their  dreary  continuity  of  shade. 

Astoria,  however,  means  to  grow.  It  has 
already  a large  hotel,  which  the  timber  has 
crowded  down  agaiust  the  tide- washed  flats; 
a saw-mill,  which  is  sawing  aw  ay  for  dear 
life,  because  if  it  stopped  the  forest  would 
push  it  into  the  river,  on  whose  brink  it  has 
courageously  effected  a lodgment ; some  tan- 
yards,  shops,  and  “groceries;”  and  if  you 
should  wish  to  invest  in  real  estate  here, 
yon  cau  do  so  with  the  help  of  a “guide,” 
which  is  distributed  on  the  steamer,  and 
tells  you  of  numerous  bargains  in  corner 
lots,  etc. ; for  here,  as  in  that  part  of  the 
West  which  lies  much  further  east,  people 
live  apparently  only  to  speculate  in  real  es~ 
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A further  - reach 


iug  title  oue  could 
scarcely  require. 

I don't  know 
where  I got  the  be- 
lief that  the  Colum- 
bia was  a second- 
rate  river.  There 
must  have  been 
some  blunder  in  the 
geographies  out  of 
which  1 got  my  les- 
and  my  no- 


yarifaittb 


ifhamfo 
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sous 

lions,  of  the  North- 
wrest  coast  at  school. 
PoBSitdy,  too,  the 
knowledge  that 
navigation  is  inter- 
rupted by  rapids  at 
the  Cascades  and 
Dalles  contributed 
to  form  an  impres- 
sion conspicuously 
wrong.  Iu  fact,  the 
Columbia  is  one  of 
the  great  rivers  of 
the  world.  It  seems 
to  me  larger,  as  it 
is  infinitely  grander, 
than  the  Mississip- 
pi* Between  Astoria 
and  the  junction  of 
the  Willamette  its 
breadth,  its  depth, 
its  rapid  current, 
and  the  vast  body 
of  water  it  carries  to 
sea  reminded  me  of 
descriptions  I bad 
read  of  the  Amazon  ; 
and  l suspect  the 
Columbia  would  rank  with  that  stream 
were  it  not  for  the  unlucky  obstructions  at 
the  Cascades  and  Dalles,  which  divide  the 
stream  into  two  unequal  parts. 

For  ten  miles  above  Astoria  the  river  is  so 
wide  that  it  forms  really  a vast  bay.  Then 
it  narrow's  eomowrhat,  and  the  channel  ap- 
proaches now  one  and  then  the  other  of  its 
bold,  picturesque  shores,  which  often  for 
miles  resemble  the  Palisades  ot  the  Hudson 
in  steepuess,  and  exceed  them  in  height. 
But  even  after  it  becomes  narrower  the  riv- 
er frequently  widens  into  broad,  open,  lake- 
like  expanses,  which  are  studded  with  love- 
ly islands,  and  wherever  the  shore  lowers  you 
see,  beyoml,  grand  mountain  ranges  snow- 
clad  and  amazingly  fine. 

The  hanks  are  precipitous  nearly  all  the 
of  the  Willamette,  and 


~ ><  y 
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tate.  An  occasional  flash  of  broad  humor 
enlivens  some  of  the  land  circulars  and  ad- 
vertisements. I found  one  on  the  hotel 
table  headed  “ Homes,"  with  the  following  : 

221  ACRES, 

Four  miles  esst  of  Silverton ; frame  bouse  and  a log 
bouse  (can  live  In  either) ; log  barn ; 5s<» acres  in  cultiva- 
tion ; CO  acres  Umber  land ; balance  pasture  land  ; well 
watered.  We  will  sell  this  place  for  HM5.  Will  throw 
in  a cook  stove  and  all  (be  household  furniture,  con- 
sisting of  a frying-pan  handle  ami  a broomstick ; also  a 
cow  ami  a yearling  calf ; also  one  bay’  betfer ; also  $400 
lbs.  of  bfiyi  minus  what  the  above-named  stock  have 
consumed  during  the  winter;  also  ft*  bushels  of  oats, 
subject  to  the  above-mentioned  diminution.  If  sold, 
we  shall  have  left  on  our  hands  one  of  the  driest  and 
ugliest- looking  old  bachelors  this  side  of  the  grave, 
which  we  will  cheerfully  throw  in  if  at  all  acceptable 
to  the  purchaser.  Old  maids  and  rich  widows  are  re- 
quested to  give  their  particular  attention  to  tbifi  spe- 
cial offer.  Don’t  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME! 

Bo  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  Home  1 
We  still  b&vo  » few  more  “ Sweet  Homes”  for  sale, 
consisting  of, etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
ij^Title  perfect— a Warrantee  Deed  from  the  hub  of 
the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  skies,  and  Un- 
cle Sams  Patent  to  back  usi 


way  to  the  junction 
there  is  singularly  little  farming  country  ou 
the  immediate  river.  Below  Kalama  there, 
are  few  spots  where  there  is  even  room  tor 
a small  farmstead.  But  along  this  part  of 
the  river  are  the 41  sahnou  factories/'  whence 
come  the  Oregon  salmon,  which,  put  up  in 
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tin  cans,  are  now  to  be  bought  not  only  in 
onr  Eastern  States,  but  all  over  the  world. 
The  fish  are  caught  in  weirs,  in  gill  nets,  as 
shad  are  canght  on  the  Hudson,  and  this  is 
the  only  part  of  the  labor  performed  by 
white  men.  The  fishermen  carry  the  salm- 
on in  boats  to  the  factory — usually  a large 
frame  building  erected  on  piles  over  the 
water — and  here  they  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Chinese,  who  get  for  their  labor  a dollar  a 
day  and  their  food. 

The  salmon  are  flung  up  on  a stage,  where 
they  lie  in  heaps  of  a thousand  at  a time,  a 
surprising  sight  to  an  Eastern  person,  for  in 
such  a pile  you  may  see  fish  weighing  from 
thirty  to  sixty  pounds.  The  work  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  cans  is  conducted  with 
exact  method  and  great  cleanliness,  water 
being  abundant.  One  Chinaman  seizes  a 
fish  and  cuts  off  his  head ; the  next  slashes 
off  the  fins  and  disembowels  the  fish ; it  then 
falls  into  a large  vat,  where  the  blood  soaks 
out — a salmon  bleeds  like  a bull — and  aftefr 
soaking  and  repeated  washing  in  different 
vats,  it  falls  at  last  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
a gang  of  Chinese  whose  business  it  is,  with 
heavy  knives,  to  chop  the  fish  into  chunks  of 
suitable  size  for  the  tins.  These  pieces  are 
plunged  into  brine,  and  presently  stuffed 
into  the  cans,  it  being  the  object  to  fill  each 
can  as  full  as  possible  with  fish,  the  bone 
being  excluded.  The  top,  which  has  a small 
hole  pierced  in  it,  is  then  soldered  on,  and 
five  hundred  tins  set  on  a form  are  lowered 
into  a huge  kettle  of  boiling  water,  where 
they  remain  until  the  heat  has  expelled  all 
the  air.  Then  a Chinaman  neatly  drops  a lit- 
tle solder  over  each  pin-hole,  and  after  an- 
other boiling,  the  object  of  which  is,  I be- 
lieve, to  make  sure  that  the  cans  are  her- 
metically sealed,  the  process  is  complete, 
and  the  salmon  are  ready  to  take  a journey 
longer  and  more  remarkable  even  than  that 
which  their  progenitors  took  when,  seized 
with  the  curious  rage  of  spawning,  they  as- 
cended the  Columbia,  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  its  head  waters,  near  the  centre  of  the 
continent. 

I was  assured  by  the  fishermen  that  the 
salmon  do  not  decrease  in  numbers  or  in  size, 
yet,  in  this  year,  1873,  more  than  two  millions 
of  pounds  were  put  up  in  tin  cans  on  the 
Lower  Columbia  alone,  besides  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  barrels  of  salted  salmon. 

From  Astoria  to  Portland  is  a distance  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  as  the  cur- 
rent is  strong,  the  steamer  requires  ten  or 
twelve  hours  to  make  the  trip.  As  you  ap- 
proach the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  you 
meet  more  arable  land,  and  the  shores  of 
this  river  are  generally  lower,  and  often  al- 
luvial, like  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  bot- 
toms; and  here  you  find  cattle,  sheep,  or- 
chards, and  fields ; and  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  agricultural  parts  of  California  no- 
tices here  signs  of  a somewhat  severer  cli- 


mate, in  more  substantial  houses ; and  the 
evidence  of  more  protracted  rains,  in  green 
and  luxuriant  grasses  at  a season  when  the 
pastures  of  California  have  already  begun  to 
become  brown. 

Portland  is  a surprisingly  well-built  city, 
with  so  many  large  shops,  so  many  elegant 
dwellings,  and  other  signs  of  prosperity,  as 
will  make  you  credit  the  assertion  of  its  in- 
habitants, that  it  contains  more  wealth  in 
proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other 
town  in  the  United  States.  It  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Willamette,  and  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a large  commerce.  Its  inhabitants 
seemed  to  me  to  have  a singular  fancy  for 
plate-glass  fronts  in  their  shops  and  hotels, 
and  even  in  the  private  houses,  which  led 
me  at  first  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  a 
glass  factory  near  at  hand.  It  is  all,  I be- 
lieve, imported. 

From  Portland,  which  you  can  see  in  a 
day,  and  whose  most  notable  sight  is  a fine 
view  of  Mount  Hood,  obtainable  from  the 
hills  back  of  the  city,  the  sight-seer  makes 
his  excursions  conveniently  in  various  direc- 
tions ; and  as  the  American  traveler  is  always 
in  a hurry,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  show  what 
time  is  needed : 

To  the  Dalles  and  Celilo,  and  return  to 
Portland,  three  days. 

To  Victoria,  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  re- 
turn to  Portland,  including  the  tour  of  Puget 
Bound,  seven  days. 

To  San  Francisco,  overland,  by  railroad  to 
Roseburg,  thence  by  stage  to  Redding,  and 
rail  to  San  Francisco,  seventy-nine  hours. 

Thus  you  may  leave  San  Francisco  by 
steamer  for  Portland,  see  the  Dalles,  the 
Cascades,  Puget  Sound,  Victoria,  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  and  the  magnificent  mount- 
ain scenery  of  Southern  Oregon  and  North- 
ern California,  and  be  back  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  less  than  three  weeks,  making 
abundant  allowance  for  possible  though 
not  probable  detentions  on  the  road.  The 
time  absolutely  needed  for  the  tour  is  but 
seventeen  days.  Of  course  he  who  “ takes  a 
run  over  to  California”  from  the  East,  pre- 
determined to  be  back  in  hie  office  or  shop 
within  five  or  six  weeks  from  the  day  he  left 
home,  can  not  see  the  Columbia  River  and 
Puget  Sound.  But  travelers  are  begin- 
ning to  discover  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
spend  some  months  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
some  day,  I do  not  doubt,  it  will  be  fashion- 
able to  go  across  the  continent ; and  those 
whose  circumstances  give  them  leisure 
should  not  leave  the  Pacific  without  seeing 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  In  the 
few  pages  which  follow,  my  aim  is  to 
smooth  the  way  for  others  by  a very  simple 
account  of  what  I myself  saw  and  enjoyed. 
And  first  as  to  the  Cascades  and  the  Dalles 
of  the  Columbia.  You  leave  Portland  for 
Dalles  City  in  a steamboat  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  The  better  way  is-to  sleep  on 
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yourself  on  tm  Columbia,  any]  $ teaming 

directly  .at  Mount  Hood,  whoso  splendid 
snow-covered  peak  seems  to  bar  your  way, 
but  a short  distance  ahead.  It  lies,  in  fact, 
a hundred  miles  off;  and  when  you  bavo 
sailed  some  hours  toward  it,  the  river  makes 
a turn,  which  leaves  the  snowy  peak  at  one 
side,  ami  presently  hides  it  behind  the 
steep  bank.  The  little  steamer,  very  clean 
and  comfortable,  affords  you  an  excellent 
breakfast,  and  some  amusement  in  the  odd 
way  iu  which  she  is  managed.  Most;  of  the 
river  steamers  hero  have  their  propelling 
wheel  at  the  stern ; they  have  very  powerful 
engines,  which  drive  them  ahead  with  sur- 
prising  speed.  I have  gone  sixteen  miles 
an  hour  in  one  with  the  current ; and  when 
they  make  a landing  the  pilot  usually  runs 
the  boat's  head  slantingly  against  the  shore, 
and  passengers  and  freight  are  taken  in  or 
landed  over  the  bow.  At  the  wood-pile  on 
the  shore  yon  may  usually  see  one  of  the 
people  called  “ Pikes,’1  whom  you  will  recog- 
nize by  a very  broad  brimmed  hat,  a fre- 
quent squirting  of  tobacco  juice,  and  the 
possession  of  two  or  three  bounds,  whom 
they  call  hereabouts  “hound-dogs,”  as  we 
say  u bull-dog.”  And  this  reminds  me  that 
in  Oregon  they  usually  ask  you  if  you  \\ill 


eat  an  “egg-omelet;”  and  they  speak  of 
pork — -a  favorite  food  of  the  Pike — as  **  hog- 
meat.” 

The  voyage  np  the  river  presents  a con- 
stant succession  of  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery  ; immense  rocky  capes  jut  out  into 
the  broad  stream ; for  miles  the  banks  are 
precipitous,  like  the  Hudson  River  Palisades, 
only  often  much  higher,  and  for  other  miles 
the  river  has  worn  its  channel  out  of  the 
rock,  which  looks  bare  and  clean  cut,  as 
though  it  had  been  of  human  w orkmanship. 
The  first  explorer  of  the  Columbia,  even  if 
he  was  a very  commonplace  mortal,  must 
have  passed  days  of  the  most  singular  exhil- 
aration, especially  if  he  ascended  the  stream 
in  that  seasou  when  the  skies  are  bright 
and  blue,  for  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  sights  in  the  world.  I nin  not 
certain  that  the  wildness  does  not  oppress 
one  a little  after  a white,  and  there  are  parts 
of  the  river  where  the  smoothly  cut  cliffs, 
coming  precipitously  down  to  the  wafer’s 
edge,  and  following  down,  sheer  down,  to 
the  river’s  bottom,  make  you  think  with 
terror  of  the  unhappy  people  who  might 
hero  be  drowned,  with  this  cold  rock  within 
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their  reach,  yet  not  affording  them  even  a 
momentary  support.  I should  like  to  have 
seen  the  rugged  cliffs  relieved  here  and  there 
by  the  softness  of  smooth  lawns,  and  some 
evidences  that  man  had  conquered  even  this 
rude  and  resisting  nature.  But  for  a cen- 
tury or  two  to  come  the  traveler  will  have 
to  do  without  this  relief ; nor  need  he  grum- 
ble, for,  with  all  its  rugged  grandeur,  the 
scenery  has  many  exquisite  bits  where  na- 
ture has  a little  softened  its  aspect.  Nor  is 
it  amiss  to  remember  that  but  a little  way 
back  from  the  river  there  are  farms,  or- 
chards, cattle,  and  sheep.  At  one  point  the 
boat  for  a moment  turned  her  bow  to  the 
shore  to  admit  a young  man,  who  brought 
with  him  a wonderful  bouquet  of  wild  flow- 
ers, which  he  had  gathered  at  his  home,  a 
few  miles  back ; and  here  and  there,  where 
the  hill-sides  have  a more  moderate  incline, 
you  will  see  that  some  energetic  pioneer  has 
carved  himself  out  a farm. 

Nevertheless  it  is  with  a sense  of  relief  at 
the  change  that  you  at  last  approach  a large 
island,  a flat  space  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred 
acres,  with  fences  and  trees  and  grain  fields 
and  houses,  and  with  a gentle  and  peaceful 
aspect,  doubly  charming  to  yon  when  you 
come  to  it  suddenly,  and  fresh  from  the  pre- 
ceding and  somewhat  appalling  grandeur. 
Here  the  boat  stops ; for  you  are  here  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  famous  Cascades,  and  you 
tranship  yourself  into  cars,  which  carry  yon 
to  the  upper  end,  a distance  of  about  six 
miles,  where  again  you  take  boat  for  Dalles 
City. 

The  Cascades  are  rapids.  The  river,  which 
has  ever  a swift  and  impetuous  current,  is 
nearly  two  miles  wide  just  above  these  rap- 
ids. Where  the  bed  shoals  it  also  narrows, 
and  the  great  body  of  water  rushes  over  the 
rocks,  roaring,  tumbling,  foaming — a tolera- 
bly wild  sight.  There  is  nowhere  any  sud- 
den descent  sufficient  to  make  a water-fall ; 
but  there  is  a fall  of  a good  many  feet  in  the 
six  miles  of  cascades. 

These  rapids  are  considered  impassable, 
though  I believe  the  Indians  used  sometimes 
to  venture  down  them  in  canoes ; and  it  was 
nay  good  fortune  to  shoot  down  them  in  a 
little  steamer — the  Shoshone — the  third  only, 
I was  told,  which  had  ever  ventured  this  pas- 
sage. The  singular  history  of  this  steamboat 
shows  the  vast  extent  of  the  inland  naviga- 
tion made  possible  by  the  Columbia  and  its 
tributaries.  She  was  built  in  1866  on  the 
Snake  River,  at  a point  ninety  miles  from 
Boise  City,  in  Idaho  Territory,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Snake,  run- 
ning to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bruneau,  with- 
in 125  miles  of  the  head  of  Salt  Lake.  When 
the  mining  excitement  in  that  region  sub- 
sided there  ceased  to  be  business  for  her, 
and  her  owner  determined  to  bring  her  to 
Portland.  She  passed  several  rapids  on  the 
Snake,  and  at  a low  stage  of  water  was  run 


1 over  the  Dalles.  Then  she  had  to  wait  near- 
ly a year  until  high  water  on  the  Cascades, 
and  finally  passed  those  rapids,  and  carried 
her  owner,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  was  also  for 
this  passage  of  the  Cascades  her  pilot,  and 
myself  safely  into  Portland.  We  steamed 
from  Dalles  City  about  three  o’clock  on  an 
afternoon  so  wiudy  as  to  make  the  Columbia 
very  rough.  When  we  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  Cascades  we  found  the  shore  lined 
with  people  to  watch  onr  passage  through 
the  rapids.  As  we  swept  into  the  foaming 
and  roaring  waters  the  engine  was  slowed  a 
little,  and  for  a few  minutes  the  pilots  had 
their  bauds  full;  for  the  fierce  currents, 
sweeping  her  now  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other,  made  the  steering  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult. At  one  point  there  seemed  a probabil- 
ity that  we  should  he  swept  on  to  the  rocks ; 
and  it  was  very  curious  to  stand,  as  General 
Sprague  and  I,  the  only  passengers,  did,  in 
front  of  the  pilot-house,  and  watch  the  boat’s 
head  swing  against  the  helm  and  toward  the 
rocks,  until  at  last,  after  half  a minute  of 
suspense,  she  began  slowly  to  swing  back, 
obedient  to  her  pilot’s  wish.  We  made  six 
miles  in  eleven  minutes,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  thirty  miles  per  hour,  a better 
rate  of  speed  than  steamboats  commonly  at- 
tain. Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  drive  a 
vessel  up  the  Cascades,  and  a steamboat 
which  has  once  passed  these  rapids  remains 
forever  below. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Cascades  a boat 
awaits  you,  which  carries  you  through  yet 
more  picturesque  scenery  to  Dalles  City, 
where  you  spend  the  night.  This  is  a small 
place,  remarkable  to  the  traveler  chiefly  for 
the  geological  collection,  which  every  trav- 
eler ought  to  see,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Condon,  a very  intelligent  and  enthusiastic 
geologist,  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  the 
place.  You  have  also  at  Dalles  City  a 
magnificent  view  of  Mount  Hood,  and  Mr. 
Condon  will  tell  you  that  he  has  seen  this 
old  crater  emit  smoke  since  he  has  lived 
here. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  Mount  Hood 
and  Mount  St.  Helens  have  still  internal 
fires,  though  both  their  craters  are  now 
filled  up  with  ashes.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  at  its  last  period  of  activity  Mount 
Hood  emitted  only  ashes ; but  there  are  still 
found  traces  of  volcanic  ashes,  attributable, 
I am  told,  to  this  mountain,  as  far  as  100 
miles  from  its  summit.  Of  Mount  St.  Helens 
it  is  probable  that  its  slumbering  fires  are 
not  very  deeply  buried.  A few  years  ago 
two  adventurous  citizens  of  Washington 
Territory  were  obliged  to  spend  a night  near 
its  summit,  aud  seeking  for  some  cave  among 
the  lava  where  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
storm,  found  a fissure  from  which  came  so 
glowing  and  immoderate  a heat  that  they 
could  not  bear  its  vicinity,  and,  as  they  re- 
lated, were  alternately  frozen  and  scorched 
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that  formerly  there  was  a long,  natural  tun- 
nel, through  which  the  Columbia  passed  un- 
<lvT  a mountain.  They  assert  that  a great 
earthquake  broke  down  this  tunnel,  tlie  site 
of  which  they  still  point  out,  and  that  the 
debris  formed  the  present  obstructions  at 
the  Cascade*.* 

Oregon,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  fossil 
remains  in  Mr.  Condon's  collection,  seems 
*»nce  to  ha  ve  bmut  inhabited  by  » great  num- 
''bar  and  variety  of  piv-adatnite  leasts;  but 
the  mo*t  singular  object  he  has  to  show  is  a 
very  striking  ape's  head,  carved  with  great 
Hpirlt  and  vigor  out  of  hard  Java.  This  ob- 
ject wa*  found  upon  the  shore  of  the  Colum- 
bia by  Indians,  after  a flood,  which  bad 
washed  away  a piece  of  old  alluvial  bank. 
The  rock  of  which  it  is  composed  is  quite 
hard  ; the  wai  ving  is*  as  I said,  done  with  re- 
nuivkifcl.de- - vigor  ; and  the  top  of  the  head  is 
hollowed  not,  pmusoly  as  tlie  Iudiaus  still 
make  shallow  depressions  in  fragments  of 
rtlate,  in  which  to  burn  what  answers  in 
their  religions  ecrewbuiba  for  incense.  But 
*upp«Mujjr  this  relic  to  belong  to  Oregon — 
and  t here  is,  J \va>  told,  no  reason  to  believe 
otherwise — where  did  i he  Indian  who  carved 
it  get  his  idea  of 
an  ape!  The  In- 
dians of  this  re- 
gion, poor  creat- 
ures that  they  are, 
have  still  the  hab- 
it of  carving  rude 
figures  out  of  slate 
and  other  soft 
v;  V rocks.  They  have 
wv.  P also  the  habit  of 

Vi  cutting  out  shal- 

' low  dish- like  de- 
pressions in  the 
heads  of  such  fig- 
• '• ’WfSf  wherein  to 
burn  incense.  But 
? they  could  not 
; give  Mr.  Condon 

any  account  of  the 
ape's  head  they 
brought  him,  nor 
<lid  they  recognize 
its  features  as  re- 
sembling any  «b- 
- ject  or  creature 

familiar  to  them 
even  by  tradition. 

The  Dalles  of  the  Colnmbia  are  simply  a 
succession  of  falls  and  rapids,  not  reaching 
over  as  great  a distance  as  the  Cascades,  but 
cowtaming  one  feature  much  more  remarka- 
ble than  any  thing  which  the  Cascades  afford, 
and,  indeed,  so  for  as  I know,  found  nowhere 
else.  The  Columbia  above  the  Dalles  is  still 
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a first-class  river,  comparable  in  depth  and 
width,  and  in  the  volume  of  its  water,  only 
with  the  Lower  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon. 
It  is  a deep,  rapidly  flowing  stream,  nearly 
a mile  wide.  But  at  one  point  in  the  Dalles 
the  channel  narrows  until  it  is,  at  the  ordi- 
nary height  of  the  river,  not  over  a hundred 
yards  wide ; and  through  this  narrow  gorge 
the  whole  volume  of  the  river  rushes  for 
some  distance.  Of  course  water  is  not  sub- 
ject to  compression ; the  volume  of  the  river 
is  not  diminished ; what  happens,  as  you 
perceive  when  you  see  this  singular  freak  of 
nature,  is  that  the  river  is  suddenly  turned 
up  on  its  edge.  Suppose  it  is  above  the 
Dalles  a mile  wide  and  fifty  feet  deep ; at 
the  narrow  gorge  it  is  but  a hundred  yards 
wide — how  deep  must  it  be  ? Certainly  it 
can  be  correctly  said  that  the  stream  is 
turned  up  on  its  edge. 

The  Dalles  lie  five  or  six  miles  above 
Dalles  City;  and  you  pass  these  rapids  in 
the  train  which  bears  you  to  Celilo  early 
the  next  morning  after  you  arrive  at  Dalles 
City.  Celilo  is  not  a town ; it  is  simply  a 
geographical  point ; it  is  the  spot  where,  if 
you  were  bound  to  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent by  water,  you  would  take  steamboat. 
There  is  here  a very  long  shed  to  shelter  the 
goods  which  are  sent  up  into  this  far-away 
and,  to  us  Eastern  people,  unknown  interior ; 
there  is  a wharf  where  land  the  boats  when 
they  return  from  a journey  of  perhaps  a 
thousand  miles  on  the  Upper  Columbia  or 
the  Snake ; there  are  two  or  three  laborers’ 
shanties — and  that  is  all  there  is  of  Celilo ; 
and  your  journey  thither  has  been  made 
only  that  you  may  see  the  Dalles  and  Cape 
Horn,  as  a bold  promontory  on  the  river  is 
called.  What  I advise  you  to  do  is  to  take 
a hearty  lunch  with  you,  and,  if  you  can  find 
one,  a guide,  and  get  off  the  early  Celilo 
train  at  the  Dalles.  You  will  have  a most 
delightful  day  among  very  curious  scenery  ; 
will  see  the  Indians  spearing  salmon  in  the 
pools,  over  which  they  build  their  stages ; 
and  can  examine  at  leisure  the  curious  rap- 
ids called  the  Dalles.  A party  of  three  or 
four  persons  could  indeed  spend  several  days 
very  pleasantly  picnicking  about  the  Dalles, 
and  in  the  season  they  would  shoot  hare 
and  birds  enough  to  supply  them  with  meat. 
The  weather  in  this  part  of  Oregon,  east  of 
the  Cascade  range,  is  as  settled  as  that  of 
California,  so  that  there  is  no  risk  in  sleep- 
ing out-of-doors. 

There  is  a singularly  sudden  climatic 
change  between  Western  and  Eastern  Ore- 
gon ; and  if  you  ask  the  captain  or  pilot  on 
the  boat  which  plies  between  the  Cascades 
and  Dalles  City,  he  can  show  you  the  mount- 
ain-top on  one  side  of  which  the  climate  is 
wet,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  dry.  The 
Cascade  range  is  a continuation  northward 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada ; and  here,  as  further 
south,  it  stops  the  water-laden  winds  which 
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rush  up  from  the  sea.  Western  Oregon,  ly- 
ing between  the  Cascades  and  the  ocean, 
has  so  much  rain  that  its  people  are  called 
“Web-feet;”  Eastern  Oregon,  a vast  graz- 
ing region,  has  comparatively  little  rain. 
Western  Oregon,  except  in  the  Willamette 
and  Rogue  River  valleys,  is  densely  timber- 
ed ; Eastern  Oregon  is  a country  of  bound- 
less plains,  where  they  irrigate  their  few 
crops,  and  depend  mainly  on  stock-grazing. 
This  region  is  as  yet  sparsely  settled ; and 
when  we  in  the  East  think  of  Oregon,  or 
read  of  it  even,  it  is  of  that  part  of  the  huge 
State  which  lies  west  of  the  Cascades,  and 
where  only  agriculture  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

You  will  spend  a day  in  returning  from 
the  Dalles  to  Portland,  and  arriving  there  in 
the  evening,  can  set  out  the  next  morning 
for  Olympia,  on  Puget  Sound,  by  way  of  Ka- 
lam a,  which  is  the  Columbia  River  terminus 
for  the  present  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. It  is  possible  to  go  by  steamer  from 
Portland  to  Victoria,  and  then  return  down 
Puget  Sound  to  Olympia ; but  to  most  peo- 
ple the  sea -voyage  is  not  enticing,  and 
there  are  but  slight  inconveniences  in  the 
short  land  journey.  The  steamer  leaving 
Portland  at  six  a.m.  lands  you  at  Kalama 
about  eleven ; there  you  get  dinner,  and  pro- 
ceed about  two  by  rail  to  Olympia.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  telegraph  for  accommodations 
on  the  pretty  and  comfortable  steamer  North 
Pacific , and  go  directly  to  her  on  your  arriv- 
al at  Olympia. 

Puget  Sound  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  remarkable  sheets  of  water  in  the  world ; 
and  the  voyage  from  Olympia  to  Victoria, 
which  shows  you  the  greater  part  of  the 
sound,  is  a delightful  and  novel  excursion, 
specially  to  be  recommended  to  people  who 
like  to  go  to  sea  without  getting  seasick; 
for  these  land-encircled  waters  are  almost 
always  smooth. 

When,  at  Kalama,  you  enter  Washington 
Territory,  your  ears  begin  to  be  assailed  by 
the  most  barbarous  names  imaginable.  On 
your  way  to  Olympia  by  rail  you  cross  a riv- 
er called  the  Skooknm-Chuck ; your  train 
stops  at  places  named  New  auk  um,  Turn  wa- 
ter, and  Toutle ; and  if  you  seek  further,  you 
will  hear  of  whole  counties  labeled  Wahkia- 
kum, or  Snohomish,  or  Kitsar,  or  Klikatat ; 
and  Cowlitz,  Hookiuin,  and  Nenolelops  greet 
and  offend  you.  They  complain  in  Olympia 
that  Washington  Territory  gets  but  little  im- 
migration; but  what  wonder?  What  man, 
having  the  whole  American  continent  to 
choose  from,  would  willingly  date  his  letters 
from  the  county  of  Snohomish,  or  bring  up 
his  children  in  the  city  of  Nenolelops  ? The 
village  of  Tumwater  is,  as  I am  ready  to  bear 
witness,  very  pretty  indeed ; but  surely  au 
emigrant  would  think  twice  before  he  estab- 
lished himself  either  there  or  at  Toutle.  Seat- 
tle is  sufficiently  barbarous ; Steilacoom  is 
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great  n umber  of  hap- 
py and  comfortable 
homes. 

May  aud  June  are 
the  best  months  in 
which  to  sec  Oregon 
and  Puget  Sound. 
With  San  Francisco 
as  a starting-point, 
one  may  go  either 
to  Portland  or  to 
Victoria  direct.  If 
go  to 
tom,  you  save  a re- 
tarn  journey  across 
r I Puget  Sou  mb  and 

from  Olympia  to 
K a lama,  hut  you 
miss  the  sail  up  the 
Columbia  from  As- 
toria  to  Portland. 
The  following  table 
of  fares  will  show 
you  the  cost  of  trav- 
eling in  the  region  1 have  described : 

TTphl  Fur*. 

From  Sue  FV*uri*cr.  to  Portland 3 days  $30  00 

Profit  Shu  VrttuclK-O  to  Vj,  tori* 3 “ 30  00 

From  PorOttUd  tP  CVlfto. 1 day  7 00 

Kxi’umhn*  ticto*.  good  fr»»m  Portland 

to  ifcUlo  t»M  w*  .3  days  10  00 

From  Portland  by  Olvmpia  to  Victoria  3 **  14  26 

From  Portland  to  Sun  Francisco  by 
railroad  and  stage 74  hoars  44  00 

Meals  on  these  journeys  are  extra,  and  cost 
from  half  a dollar  to  seventy-live  cents. 
They  are  generally  good.  All  these  rates 
are  in  coin.  On  the  steamer  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Portland  or  Victoria  meals  are  in- 
cluded in  the  fare. 

When  yon  are  once  in  Portland  a vast  re- 
gion opens  itself  to  you,  if  you  are  an  ad- 
venturous tourist.  You  may  take  boat  at 
Cclilo,  above  the  Dalles,  and  steam  up  to 
Walhda,  where  you  tuke  stage  for  Elkton, 
a station  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Utah ; 
this  journey  show  s you  the  heart  of  our  con- 
tinent, and  is  said  to  abound  iu  magnificent 
scenery.  I have  not  made  it,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently done.  If  you  have  uot  courage  for 
bo  long  an  overland  trip,  a journey  up  to  the 
month  of  Snake  River  and  back  to  Portland, 
which  consumes  hut  a week,  will  give  you 
an  intelligent  idea  of  the  vastnees  of  the 
country  drained  by  the  main  body  of  the 
great  Columbia  River, 

The  great  plains  and  table-lands  which 
lie  east,  of  the  Cascades,  and  are  drained  by 
the  Columbia,  the  Snake,  and  their  affluents, 
will  some  day  contain  a vast  population. 
Alr»3ady  enterprising  pioneers  are  pushing 
into  the  remotest  valleys  of  this  region.  As 
you  sail  up  the  Columbia,  you  will  hear  of 
wheat,  barley*  sheep,  st-ock,  wool,  orchards, 
and  rapidly  growing  settlements,  where,  to 
our  Eastern  belief,  the  bcuver  still  builds 
bis  dams,  un vexed  even  by  the  traps  of  the 
hunter. 
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the  good  fortune  to  buy  at  low  rates  large 
tracts  of  the  best  timber  lauds  lying  along 
the  rivers  and  bays.  A saw-mill  is  the  cen- 
tre of  quite  a town — and  a very  rough  town 
too,  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the 
men  who  come  down  to  the  dock  to  look  at 
the  aUiamer,  and  the  repute  of  the  Indian 
women,  who  go  from  port  to  port  aud  seem 
at  home  among  the  mill  men. 

Having  gone  by  sea  to  Oregon,  I should 
advise  you  to  ret  uni  to  California  overland. 
The  journey  lies  by  rail  through  the  fertile 
Willamette  Valley,  for  the  present  the  chief 
agricultural  country  of  Oregon,  to  Rose  burg, 
and  thence  by  stage  over  and  through 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  aud  grand 
scenery  in  America,  into  California.  If  you 
are  curious  in  bizarre  social  experiments, 
yon  may  very  well  stop  a day  at  Aurora, 
thirty  miles  below  Portland,  aud  look  at 
some  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  State,  the 
property  of  a strange  German  community 
which  has  lived  in  harmony  and  acquired 
wealth  at  this  point.  Salem,  too,  the  cap- 
ital of  Oregon,  lying  ou  the  railroad  fifty 
miles  below  Portland,  is  worth  a visit,  to 
show  you  how  rich  a valley  the  Willamette 
is.  And  as  you  go  down  by  stage  toward 
California  you  will  enjoy  a long  day’s  drive 
through  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  a long, 
narrow,  winding  series  of  nooks,  remote, 
among  high  mountains,  looking  for  all  the 
world  as  though  iu  past  age's  a great  river 
had  swept  through  here,  and  left  in  its  dry 
bed  a fertile  soil,  and  space  enough  for  a 
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jarnin  Ingham,  the  founder  of  churches;  or 
Gambold,  the  Moraviau  bishop  — each  in 
his  varied  sphere  reflected  the  influence  of 
the  Wesleys  aud  the  power  of  an  overmas- 
tering faith.  Gentlest  aud  most  graceful 
of  the  hand,  Hervey  wrote  his  pleasing  if 
not  profound  Meditations  in  Addisonian  En- 
glish, and  dreamed  away  his  spotless  life  in 
adding  to  his  T heron  and  Aspasia , yet  never 
ceased  his  good  works  or  lost  his  love  for 
man.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Oxford 
Methodists  were  united  in  doctrine,  or  were 
alwftys  willing  to  follow  the  guidance  of 
their  loader.  Hervey  and  Wesley  were  often 
parted  by  memorable  differences.  Borne  of 
the  band  clung  to  the  English  Church,  and 
were  shocked  when  their  leader  boldly  ven- 
tured out  into  his  new  path  of  reform.  White- 
field  and  Wesley  were  divided  by  a radical 
dissension.  Broughton  was  perhaps  faithful 
to  his  master.  The  Judas  of  the  band,  West- 
ley  Hall,  sank  into  profligacy  and  unbelief, 
aud  covered  with  disgrace  the  cause  which 
he  had  once  seemed  capable  of  upholding 
with  undivided  strength.  But  it  was  left 
for  the  two  Wesleys  to  enlarge  the  little 
association  which  was  begun  at  a prayer- 
meeting  at  Oxford  in  1729  to  limitless  propor- 
tions, and  it  was  chiefly  from  the  capacity  for 
organization  which  Johu  Wesley  possessed 
above  his  fellows  that  the  Oxford  movement 
was  not  permitted  to  sink  into  an  early 
decay. 

Ingham  married  Lady  Margaret  Hastings, 
and,  with  Whitefield  and  the  Countess  of 
Huutington,made  Methodism  familiar  to  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  Hcrvey’s  grace- 
ful style  and  tender  thoughts  gained  a liter- 
ary influence  that  relieved  it  from  the  neg- 
lect of  men  of  letters.  Gam  hold’s  Moravian 
gentleness  and  ardor  softened  the  more  aus- 
tere creed  of  its  founders.  Yet  Methodism 
needed  the  bold  and  fearless  natnre  of  the 
elder  Wesley  to  raise  it  to  a separate  exist- 
ence, and  make  that  impulse  perpetual  which 
had  first  been  excited  at  Oxford  amidst  ridi- 
cule, persecution,  and  scorn.  Resolute  and 
daring  in  the  midst  of  angry  crowds  or  be- 
fore the  censures  of  powerful  prelates,  hum- 
ble and  modest  by  the  side  of  the  sad  and 
the  poor,  hopeful  and  cheerful  in  sickness 
and  health,  always  ready  with  his  pen  to  as- 
sail those  who  ventured  to  touch  his  doc- 
trines or  to  swerve  from  the  clear  path  which 
lie,  at  least,  saw  lying  before  him,  a man  of 
ceaseless  labor  and  of  unbounded  self-denial, 
Wesley  had  apparently  parted  from  all  his 
early  associates  in  his  work  of  reform,  and 
carried  on  the  Oxford  movement  to  the  open- 
ing of  a new  era  in  Protestantism,  and  the 
creation  of  a society  that  was  to  make  Prot- 
estantism a more  fitting  opponent  of  active 
aud  united  Romanism,  whose  hostility  it  was 
every  where  to  encounter.  The  City  Road 
Chapel  became  the  seat  of  pure  Wesley  an  - 
ism.  From  its  central  source  the  organiza- 


tion of  John  Wesley,  his  ideas  and  principles, 
his  vigorous  faith  and  ardent  feeling,  have 
penetrated  to  every  land.  When  he  laid  its 
corner-stone  he  prayed,  he  foretold  that  the 
building  he  was  rearing  would  last  as  long 
as  the  globe  itself,  aud  with  no  unhallowed 
ambition  he  may  have  iudulged  the  hope  of 
that  wide  diffusion  of  his  society  which  he 
was  partly  permitted  to  realize,  and  which 
his  followers  have  labored  to  accomplish 
with  a zeal  not  unworthy  of  the  founder. 

The  City  Road  Chapel,  however,  was  not 
the  earliest  centre  of  Methodism.  Driven 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  English  Church,  and 
often  repelled  from  the  rural  parishes  by 
violence,  \\yiitefield  and  the  Wesleys  had  re- 
newed the  practice  of  field-preaching,  and, 
to  the  horror  of  Bishop  Gibson  or  Bishop 
Hoadley,  gathered  around  them  immense 
multitudes,  with  no  roof  above  but  the  kin- 
dling sky,  and  no  altar  but  the  bare  earth, 
with  no  more  formal  service  than  Paul  had 
used  on  Mars  Hill  or  had  taught  the  throngs 
of  Rome.  They  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  from  city  to  city,  preaching  the  sim- 
plest faith  and  demanding  the  purest  morals. 
There  was  an  open  field  just  out  of  London, 
now  thickly  covered  with  buildings,  called 
Moorfields,  a kind  of  pleasure-ground  where 
the  people  walked  on  holidays,  aud  the  young 
men  engaged  in  sports  and  games.  It  became 
a favorite  resort  of  the  Methodist  preachers. 
Here  they  assembled  their  vast  audiences, 
and  here  John  Wesley  resolved  to  place  his 
earliest  church.  In  or  next  Moorfields  was 
an  old  foundry,  now  fallen  into  ruin,  which 
had  once  been  employed  by  the  government 
for  casting  cannon.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a large  building,  with  spacious  galleries  for 
spectators  who  came  to  see  the  process.  But 
a frightful  accident  had  terminated  its  use- 
fulness. The  cannon  taken  by  Marlborough 
were  to  bfc  melted  anew ; a large  number  of 
spectators  filled  the  galleries  of  the  foundry ; 
a warning  given  by  a young  Swiss  that  the 
moulds  were  imperfect  was  disregarded ; and 
when  the  melted  metal  poured  into  the  area 
a sudden  explosion  of  steam  filled  the  scene 
with  horror.  The  roof  of  t he  building  was 
shattered ; many  of  the  spectators  were  maim- 
ed, bruised,  or  burned ; the  neighbors  object- 
ed to  the  continuance  of  so  dangerous  a build- 
ing near  them,  and  the  foundry  was  removed 
to  another  place.  For  thirty  years  it  had 
remained  roofless  and  untenanted,  a useless 
ruin.  At  length,  in  1739,  Wesley,  convinced 
that  he  must  provide  a comfortable  shelter 
for  his  increasing  congregations,  resolved  to 
make  use  of  the  neglected  buildiug.  He 
borrowed  a small  sum  of  money,  leased  the 
foundry,  and  converted  it  into  a rude  but  not 
inconvenient  church.  The  roof  was  repair- 
ed and  made  tolerably  secure.  The  galleries 
for  men  and  women  were  renewed.  No  pews 
were  allowed,  and  benches  were  provided 
alike  for  the  rich  and  poor.  The  pulpit  was 
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of  plain  boards,  and  in  a belfry  above  a small 
bell  summoned  the  worshipers  to  the  early 
morning  service  or  the  evening  prayers.  The 
chapel  would  contain  fifteen  hundred  people. 
Behind  it  was  a class-room,  in  one  corner  a 
school-room.  Above  the  band -room  were 
the  apartments  in  which  Wesley  lived  and 
where  his  mother  died.  The  huge  building 
also  contained  rooms  for  the  assistant  preach- 
ers and  servants,  and  at  one  end  was  a small 
wood-house  and  stable.  Its  whole  appear- 
ance, however,  was  ruinous  and  dilapidated, 
and,  contrasted  with  the  Gothic  minsters 
and  stately  chapels  of  the  established  faith, 
might  well  awaken  the  smile  of  the  thought- 
less and  the  scoffs  of  the  insincere. 

Yet  no  sooner  had  Wesley  completed  his 
scanty  repairs  than  the  Old  Foundry  was 
filled  by  such  eager  throngs  as  the  chapels 
and  minsters  no  longer  could  assemble.  Its 
vast  audiences,  filling  every  portion  of  the 
ruinous  edifice,  hung  with  ceaseless  interest 
upon  the  preacher’s  voice.  Often,  while  he 
spoke,  a strong  current  of  emotion  swept 
over  the  assembly ; strong  men  wept ; those 
who  had  come  to  the  meeting  resolved  to 
disturb  it  were  soothed  into  remorse;  the 
profane  promised  amendment ; the  agonized 
penitents  sometimes  broke  into  loud  and  bit- 
ter cries : and  Wesley  could  reply  to  the  cal- 
umnies of  his  enemies  that  his  ruinous  chapel 
had  already  become  the  source  of  a wide 
and  general  reform.  Here,  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowded  congregations,  Charles  Wesley’s 
sweetest  hymns  were  sung  for  the  first  time, 
and  his  preaching  seems  to  have  been  scarce- 
ly less  effective  than  that  of  his  brother. 
The  people  were  never  weary  of  their  re- 
ligions exercises.  Often  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  dark  winter  mornings  the  lonely  lanes 
of  Moorfields  glittered  with  the  long  lines 
of  lanterns  with  which  the  congregation 
lighted  their  way  to  the  morning  service, 
and  the  church  was  thronged  at  an  unusual 
hour  with  its  eager  listeners.  The  interest 
seems  never  to  have  abated  so  long  as  the 
Wesleys  guided  it.  For  forty  years  the  Old 
Foundry  drew  in  its  immense  audiences.  A 
generation  passed  away;  children  took  their 
parents’  place ; yet  still  John  Wesley  retained 
his  vigorous  health,  his  animated  spirit,  his 
cheerfulness,  his  inspired  eloquence,  that  had 
made  his  ruinous  chapel  the  centre  of  re- 
form, and  had  nourished  in  its  decaying 
walls  a new  and  resistless  impulse  toward 
the  truth. 

The  source  of  Wesley’s  lasting  influence 
was  his  singular  truthfulness.  Among  the 
Anglican  clergy  were  many  excellent  men, 
famous  orators,  and  eminent  authors,  but 
there  was  no  one  who  had  made  eloquence, 
letters,  and  varied  learning  the  source  of 
benefit  to  others  rather  than  himself.  War- 
burton  and  Hoadley  had  intrigued  and  clam- 
ored for  promotion ; no  man  of  note  in  the 
Anglican  communion  but  was  striving  to 


win  a better  living  and  to  rise  in  social  dig- 
nity. A very  large  proportion  of  its  clergy 
indulged  in  frivolous  pleasures  or  actual 
vice.  But  Wesley  had  passed  his  forty  years 
of  labor  at  the  Foundry,  asking  for  no  in- 
crease of  emolument  nor  any  cessation  of 
toil.  He  lived  upon  £60  a year,  and  desired 
no  more.  He  gave  away  in  charity  during 
his  lifetime  of  poverty  £30,000.  He  was 
never  weary  of  visiting  the  sick  or  of  com- 
forting the  sad.  Every  year  he  set  out  from 
the  Foundry  upon  wide  preaching  tours,  as 
bravely  and  ardently  as  if  in  the  dawn  of 
his  active  career,  and  none  of  his  contempo- 
raries could  deny  that  he  at  least  was  a 
symbol  of  unclouded  truth.  What  he  be- 
lieved he  declared  in  action  as  well  as  in 
words.  He  was  toiling  for  a higher  crown 
than  kings  or  courtiers  could  bestow;  he 
was  drawn  aside  by  no  ignoble  motives  in 
his  labors  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man- 
kind; and  hence,  as  years  passed  on,  the 
immense  audiences  in  Moorfields  or  the 
glens  of  Wales  and  Cumberland  hung  upon 
his  words  with  fresh  interest,  and  were 
saved.  With  his  usual  benevolence,  Wesley 
had  made  the  Old  Foundry  a scene  of  active 
charity.  In  one  part  of  the  huge  structure 
was  a dispensary — the  first,  we  are  told,  in 
London,  although  the  examples  of  Bagdad 
and  Cordova  might  long  ago  have  instructed 
the  Anglo-Saxon  capital.  Medicines  were 
given  freely  to  the  poor,  and  the  reformer 
added  the  recommendation  of  abstinence  and 
exercise,  content  and  faith.  In  another  cor- 
ner a free  school  invited  the  children  of  the 
poor ; books  were  sold  or  given  away  in  an- 
other; an  almshouse  provided  for  the  aged; 
a lending  society,  which  the  Dean  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s may  have  suggested,  advanced  small 
sums  to  the  industrious ; hundreds  were  as- 
sisted in  their  distress,  and  sometimes  for- 
tunes, or  a modest  competence,  grew  out  of 
the  small  beginning.  No  one  in  Wesley’s 
society  was  exempted  from  labor  for  his  fel- 
lows, and  the  busy  hands  of  pious  men  and 
women  were  incessantly  engaged  in  provid- 
ing for  the  wants  of  others;  and  when, 
in  January  of  the  severe  winter  of  1763,  the 
Thames  was  frozen  over,  and  fairs  and  revels 
were  held  upon  the  ice,  when  the  poor  starved 
and  perished  in  the  midst  of  the  general  dis- 
sipation, “ pease  pottage  and  barley  broth” 
were  given  away  at  the  Foundry  “ at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Wesley,”  and  its  crowded  con- 
gregation gave  £400  for  the  relief  of  the  des- 
titute. 

So  liberal,  indeed,  were  the  benefactions 
of  the  Foundry  that  a rumor  prevailed  that 
its  ruined  walls  contained  great  accumula- 
tions of  wealth,  which  Wesley  was  extract- 
ing from  his  followers,  and  the  malicious  and 
the  idle  boldly  charged  him  with  making 
profit  from  his  religious  successes.  The 
newspapers  repeated  the  calumny.  The 
thieves  of  London  resolved  to  test  the  story. 
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singing  as  she  left  the  earth.  Bnt  now  the 
children  of  Susdnnah  Wesley  may  be  found 
in  every  clime,  and  the  rigid  discipline  she 
had  taught  at  the  Epworth  parsonage  has 
been  emulated  by  Hindoo  mothers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  may  excite  the 
quick  intellect  of  the  women  of  Japan.  In 
1763  the  Foundry  was  repaired,  enlarged, 
and  purified.  Wesley  boasted  that  it  was 
now  “ not  only  firm  and  safe,  but  clean  and 
decent.”  It  lasted  more  than  twenty  years 
longer.  The  lease  expired,  and  the  build- 
ing was  no  longer  safe.  The  rata  poured 
through  the  roof,  and  the  decaying  timbers 
were  soon  to  fall.  Yet  for  forty  years  the 
Foundry  had  never  lost  its  charm.  A spirit 
had  sprung  up  from  its  decaying  walls  that 
was  moving  over  the  earth.  The  followers 
of  the  Wesleys  had  grown  into  a powerful 
and  active  sect ; and  neither  cathedral  uor 
chapel,  nor  St.  Paul’s  nor  St.  Peter’s,  had  ef- 
fected so  wide  a reformation  in  the  opinions 
of  mankind  as  the  decaying  and  unsightly 
Foundry.  It  was  wholly  swept  away  in  the 
growth  of  the  city.  The  bell  is  still  used 
that  called  its  worshipers  to  prayer ; the  pul- 
pit of  plain  boards  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served at  the  Wesleyan  College,  Richmond ; 
a chandelier  that  once  lighted  its  immense 
audiences  is  still  in  use ; several  of  its  plain 
seats  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  basement  of 
the  City  Road  Chapel — venerable  relics— 
but  not  a vestige  of  the  building  remains; 
not  a stone  to  mark  its  site.  Only  the  mem- 
ory of  a spiritual  fabric  that  was  reared  in 
the  midst  of  its  ruins  recalls  the  faded  pic- 
ture of  the  rude  structure  where  John  Wesley 
preached  his  new  reformation,  and  Charles 
Wesley  chanted  his  sweetest  hymns. 

To  take  its  place,  and  afford  a more  con- 
venient shelter  for  his  ever-increasing  con- 
gregations, Wesley,  in  1776,  began  to  prepare 
for  a new  building,  drew  out  the  plans  with 
his  usual  activity,  and  with  some  difficulty 
obtained  the  necessary  subscriptions.  Old 
age  had  not  checked  his  animation,  and  at 
seventy-two  he  still  preached  to  “ thousands 
upon  thousands”  at  Moorfields,  and  express- 
es his  wonder  that  they  had  not  grown  wea- 
ry of  one  whom  they  had  heard  for  forty 
years.  The  plans  for  the  new  building  were 
soon  completed.  Land  was  leased  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  Old  Foundry ; the 
whole  society  was  called  upon  in  all  parts 
of  England  to  aid  the  parent  church  ; and 
on  the  21st  of  April,  1777,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid.  The  day  was 
rainy,  and  thousands  were  kept  away ; yet 
so  great  was  the  crowd  that  Wesley  com- 
plains that  he  had  difficulty  in  laying  the 
first  stone.  The  April  showers  fell  upon  the 
people.  In  an  interval,  Wesley,  using  the 
corner-stone  for  his  pulpit,  preached  for  half 
an  hour  his  defense  of  Methodism.  It  was 
the  old  religion,  he  claimed;  he  declared 
that  his  followers  were  still  members  of  the 


English  Church ; he  preached  the  religion 
of  love  and  faith.  The  building  advanced 
steadily.  It  was  proposed  at  first  to  call  it 
the  “ New  Foundry.”  Custom  has  given  it 
its  present  name.  On  Sunday,  November  1, 
1778,  it  was  opened  by  a sermon  from  its 
builder  on  Solomon’s  prayer  of  dedication. 
“ The  chapel,”  writes  Wesley,  “ is  perfectly 
neat,  but  not  fine,  and  contains  far  more  peo- 
ple than  the  Foundry.”  Its  seats  were  free ; 
the  men  sat  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the 
other;  the  galleries  were  chiefly  used  for 
standing-places,  and  had  but  two  rows  of 
seats;  they  were  always  filled.  Plain  yet 
not  ungraceful,  convenient  and  spacious,  the 
new  chapel  satisfied  the  rigid  taste  of  the 
two  Wesleys,  and  graced  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  founders  of  Methodism,  has  ever 
since  remained  the  central  seat  of  the  pow- 
erful sect.  A house  for  John  Wesley,  a morn- 
ing chapel,  and  two  vestries  were  afterward 
built  upon  adjacent  ground;  a grave-yard 
was  added ; the  open  space  was  adorned  with 
flowers ; and  as  the  city  extended  over  the 
neighboring  fields  the  church  became  the 
centre  of  a great  population,  many  of  whom 
attended  its  services  and  were  numbered 
among  its  members.  Nor  does  Wesley  fail 
to  notice  that  material  as  well  as  spiritual 
prosperity  attended  his  labors,  and  that  in- 
dustry and  good  morals  soon  surrounded  his 
congregation  with  all  the  traits  of  prosperi- 
ty and  ease. 

Years  passed  on,  and  the  reformer  saw 
mauy  of  his  early  associates  press  on  before 
him.  His  brother  Charles,  with  whom  he 
had  labored  for  fifty  years,  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  He  had  been  sickly  from  his 
youth,  yet  his  active  intellect  had  accom- 
plished labors  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of 
his  brother.  His  sermons  were  always  at- 
tractive to  his  large  audiences,  and  his  plaint- 
ive hymns  stirred  the  deepest  feelings  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  are  still  numbered 
among  the  most  popular  of  modem  compo- 
sitions. He  bad  lived  in  self-chosen  pover- 
ty, and  when  he  died  left  nothing  to  pay  for 
a modest  funeral.  He  was  buried  at  the 
expense  of  a few  friends.  The  founders  of 
Methodism  seem  to  have  bartered  neither 
eloquence  nor  genius  for  gain ; they  gave 
profusely,  but  asked  nothing  in  return.  The 
loss  of  his  brother  warned  Wesley  that  he 
too  could  not  long  hope  to  remain  behind  to 
guide  his  faithful  followers.  At  eighty-four 
he  still  preached  with  animation,  and  felt 
few  of  the  inconveniences  of  age.  His  spirit 
remained  untouched  by  decay  amidst  his 
increasing  years,  nor  did  be  ever  complain 
of  that  weariness  of  the  soul  that  saddened 
the  later  life  of  a Swift  or  a Montaigne. 
Cheerful,  active,  benevolent,  devoted,  he  ever 
remained,  and  with  thankful  heart  he  sur- 
veyed the  varied  fruits  of  his  laborious  life 
t— his  faithful  band  of  preachers  who  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  were  awakening  mankind 
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to  •>  dow  Hope  s hts  increasing  me ioty  of  foK 

Xt&i?W  who  yref®  at  & $$$£& nee  eiroikiting'hiA 
example ; the  new  chape!  whoa*  ftrni 
ifafiLflafa.  hi*  de&^ftd  tf>  W 
w teawl  ppyf  the  Htumafed  seen*  of 
risitjg  (Uni  cc bus  ami  ihmrlabS  dg ' Achmda  i& 
it  hibh  hi*  fertile  ibteHect  Had  givoo  the 
tropnl**.  ' ,'  V.  ;•■  \ \ .'■;'  ' 

He  rote ■’>»  tfe#  morning  the  first  of  Ins 
housetmbi.  Once,  he  iwlatea,  he  was  up  at 
half  ptud  live,  went  to  the  ch^pal* hnt  found 
no  one  of  h te  asaietant  preachers  there.  Of 
three  or  four  hi  the  house  all  were  asleep. 
‘*•1  preached  itiyRelf/*  writes  the  old  man  if 
eighty-four.  tVlreh  be  complained,  hia 

utgteii  iUtiy  wen*  up  hue  the 
eight;  i*f*ru\  • lio-mado  U it  role  that- ft  very 
:«*♦'  Hi  the  hen**  Arnold  Tioim  at  Hi  tie,  in  (life 
tier  trn\tkli*tm\  tho  morning  service  at  five, 
M eighty^ix  W^Uy  adirhtted  the  weight 

of  <fVAr».  /lit*  ef&St  he  mid,  were  dim,  hi*. 

eokbf&intc  fa?  etiuld  ionger  ^ep  htef  m* 
count*  or  hi«  journal.  ti&  traveled  fttmosfr 

fa  the  last amt  \vaa  foUotred.hr  the  throngs 

who  n*vw  ih^aerted  hii«-  In  the  spring  of 
I J$1  be  b}s  Jmmw  hi  CRy 

&>ad,  atrxeken  with  afeiycr.:  On  tile  &t  of 
March  hed^X,  RurroondM  fry  a group  of 
friends,  iYhau  he  Wh*  dead  they  Hn»ke  into 
ft  ]ttalirt  &i  fi iraiae.  $|  fa  at  fi  ve  in  the 

o>nrnfa$& ww  attended  by  a vast  th^nig,  nud 
a serrtioij  w*»a  ideHinty-  of-  His 

^XKl  dwJa.ki  City  Koad  Ch»pel,  wlwn  the 
rhwrcb  was  Hung  witlrramirmng,  amt  every 
member  of  the  great  audience,  except.  on** 


who  took  the  blue  ribbon  from  hm  hat  w hen 
afa?  saw  Mr  om«V  wa«  plbthed  in  black, 

y .Chfrprl  is  W«Htey%  miinxxmtxt 
Them  ore/ipa  ^httiMibg*  ami  charitable  fa- 
tare  he  planned ; thero  the  - joom  in  which 
he  died— His  bouse,  hfa  church,  his  tonifa 

He;  dpaiied  at  his  faiiend,.lfa  *uhL  no 
pomp*  but  only  the  tears  oft  hose  who  loved 
him. 

With  tlio  death  of its  founder  the  eppo-. 
fatttte  of  tile  new  reiorm  foredo  that,  it 
mmt  ebon  the  Wesleys  had 

Wifi  behind  them  ^ thfong  of  d isclplea  of  va- 
ried powonr  iMp 1 nita»i>nHuit*,  v;lo»e  zeal  np- 
hold  the  pripappibe  fcrHC^i lcatrrci,  and 

-whnse  lahorionft  liyh^  enfon^d  the  growth 
of  Metbo3i*ui.  Of‘  ihem  lhe  mo«t  cinim«pt 
for  hyirning  Aud  nrtnoc.a  sx-M^luiim  wm 
fahm\  Oiwric«v  a man  who  wwrbfcyb r idle, 
whtme  Amurtwnen  t»f  iilU  tfk^ 

wore  ttfcstnictivo  w'  ha  stud ind  the  S^^ptu a- 
put  and  maeioriMf  the  rarest  the 

Bbluew  while  mi  horseback,  hoblc  in  hand, 
ruling  from  plabo  t«  pl«c^}  p roach i ng  alittnat 
inoossantty ; who  eanteiltnee.  na^iilad  by 
gangs  of  ftitgry  anmgglbf«;  in;  Cponmey,-  or, 
£n>zefr  with  cold  ititd  worn  with  fatigue, 
*hlf^r^d  in  ^ Idnely  Cftbin  its  he  pressed  ou 
hts  rttmUcB ; who  composed  .in  tlic  nird^t  of 
fyiti  active  Idbbr^  o«  no  ardent  preitbUef  a 
cotiHiicntury  W af  tlfofiMwt 

sceiriufe,  1-gantcd,  ai)d  luiow  n r.o 

«r»y  tongues- a workv  dnb  vf  the  wbndvyts  of 
English  intellect,  ztml  Ht  t»>  stand  not  fur 
Joh  D^OO'A  t Hofiomuy  or  ili  hbon>  2?otir* ; 
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woods*  under  tht;. 
shadow  ■■letter 

and  feafy  td-uHr-h^u 
ho  •'  ■' *»  wto*d‘; ;. 

G *&$*'# . btd)  ;.  4»W 
.atwimd  i'kA  itn? 
raj 

^fee  t>0eiic- 
al  taste  at  Virgil. 
It  w&*  at  City  Road 
Olwiprf,  ourrtmndeid 
by  aur  immense  au* 
dieoe**,  who  had 
g?ithemd  ; 'to.  ■ War 
tip*  2.69 1 atryfe  ho 
lbd  ,-tfee  spot 
80  cou^AWatod  >>y 
bis  labors,  vlfea^ 
Atfarrt  Clarke  nnr- 
an  incident  of 
$$  youth  thfttaermfc 
rifryrrr  to  havp  been 
absmt  ffom  hi* 
mind  The  occasion 
was  the  mini  vereary 
of  the  Royal  Mu* 
mane  Society,  in 
which  ho  might 
well  take  a lasting 
interest,  and  ho  told 
bow  he  had  hitusejf 
btffeu  saved  from  drowning  by  a frieiuljy 
wave.  *\f  ww>  a tearless  tad/*  the  old  cnao 
anid,  “ ami  I wont  te  the  shore  of  a fine 
river  that?  p»UT*  itself  into  the  Irish Soa* 
ridi ng  W ctiar*  of  my  faOmrV  I wa».  dete r- 
mined  to  have  a swinb  Erode  the  naaref  and 
we  *w&ns  on  till  we  got  Imyoud  tte  breakers 
ootittdy ; hut  when  we  had  got  ovoi*  swell 
after  swell,  and  wore  pmceo&ing  still  onward 
to  the  ocean,  the  mare  and  myself  wore 
ewamped  in  a moment.  I was  soon  disen- 
gaged front  the  mare,  and,  as  I afterward 
iVund^he  naturally  turned,  got  a&hvvre.  and 
wont  plodding  her  way  back  to  home.  In 
» mtanan*,  I seemed  to  have-  all  my  former 
views  and  ideas  entirely  changed,  and  I had 
^.^esatioti  of  the  most  complete happiness 
fed i city  that  it  is  possi  bl  e,  - hrdvgwn d eiti  of 
rapt  tmv  for  the  human  mind  to  vfWL  I had 
felt- fid  jpain  from  the  moment  I was  ante 
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who  rw,  at  the  same  time  employed  by  the 
English  government  in  arranging  its  state 
papers,  and  enlarging  it»  knowledge  of  its 
dwd  history  ; who  wos  often  «tric ken  down 
by.  sickness,  overpoweroil  by  many  labors, 
yet  whpt«a  eheefrfttl  aud  eonetd^ravo  spirit 
\nu  active  in  a multitude  of  charitabb*  deed*, 
and  wh4  never  w+oty  of  ^fteniug  the  paiii» 
of  lvther*  or  of  forgetting  !u&  own.  Such  a 
man  co o Id  scarcely  fid  1 to  hear  on  the  kart- 
Ivey  of  the  W^ldynn  reform.  He  wj»s,  in- 
itae.d,  the  mm tal  bffspriiig,  the  peculiar  prod- 
i ict  «sf  the  rare,  oinl  the  foresight  of  .John 
We^l^y.  Rut  f<>t  Wesley  ho  might  ’ haVe. 
sunk  into  a clod,  or  grown  callous  tn  spirit- 
uni  and  mental  ptogrs.'se  hf.  flits  pursuit* .W' 
trade|  hut  no  <Wvpner  had  Wesley ’a  con  gen  ml 
soul  inet  that  of  The  you  iig  Olftrke,  then 
scarcely  eighteen,  at  Ring^wofidr  a pen ni lees 
fttndn&L  tha,n  thd  aged  teodioT  hent  ;o ;ver 
hira?  vuul  consecrated  )vtm  Ut  the  preacher^ 
office;  and,  late  Ip  life  Clarke,  bow  renowned 
>md  opulent  in  priWie  eStertun,  t raveled  ip  Ep- 
wortli  to  garC  Ibbiily  on  the  yearly  homo  of 
hia  histnudor  and  friend,  arid  hear  hack  an 
nld  elocjk  t hat  hail  once  marked  the  regular 
bccupfttions  of  the  hftay  viv.acage,  and  a slip 
from  a tree  That  hflul  boon  planted  by  the 
father  of  the  Weslr^yf. 

Adam  Clarke  was  1mm  in  nidc  yet  hou* 
eat  poverty  in  .Ireland.  Hi*  fhtlwsx  Wiright  a 
cottiitry  school , and  gave  Ida  aim  the  piemen bs 
b€  a li texQjy  edmtation.  Akin tenae  and  tiov- 
er-aatisHfied  passion  for  read* Tig  afeUmd  the 
young  edutient,  and  in  the  depths  of  the 


mergfMlt  iuid  at  once  a kind  bC  representa- 
tion, nearly  of  a green  <^oi orT  presto) l itevilf 
to  me.  Multitudes  of  okpiCts  were  iu  it,  no i 
one  of  them,  however,  poftstvewiflg  any  kind 
of  likenees  ocr  analogy  to  any  thing  I had 
seen  before.  Id  title  state  how  long  I con- 
tinued Fie  only  know*  who  *a*?ed  my  .bife.-' 
The  tide  mlled  Clarke  back  to  the  shore,  ami 
hb  wfte  pre««rTf?A  to  become  aliUpet  the  mv- 
ond  ftnmder  of  AfethmUem ; for  not  many 
yhare  had  passed  from  his  happy  escape  from 
death  when  he  was  won  from  tlto  world 
the  prmehxDg  fxf  u wandering  MetbodiBt. 
He  began  hmmdf  U)  vxhoit  }*rui  teach,  and 
at  eighteen,  -Tefueing  several  advantag^cma 
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offers  of  entering  into  trade,  made  his  way 
across  the  Irish  Channel,  in  extreme  poverty, 
to  Kingswood  school,  established  by  John 
Wesley. 

He  was  at  first  refused  admittance.  He 
was  without  money  or  friends.  But  the  mas- 
ters of  the  school  relented,  and  suffered  him 
to  remain  in  the  school-house  until  John 
Wesley  should  arrive,  to  whom  Clarke  had  a 
recommendation.  Wesley  seems  at  once  to 
have  felt  his  value,  selected  him  for  the  min- 
istry, and  with  paternal  advice  sent  him  forth 
ou  a difficult  circuit.  A boy  in  appearance 
and  age,  Adam  Clarke  began  with  singular 
success  those  labors  that  were  to  employ  all 
his  active  life.  His  preaching  won  no  com- 
mon attention,  and  his  singular  purity  and 
gentleness  added  to  the  charm  of  his  simple 
yet  cultivated  eloquence.  In  his  preaching 
tours  he  met  Miss  Mary  Cooke,  a young  lady 
of  great  excellence.  They  were  engaged, 
and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  her 
family,  were  married,  with  Wesley's  appro- 
bation. His  wife  shared  all  the  hardships 
and  even  dangers  of  his  career ; for  at  that 
period  the  Methodist  minister  was  often  as- 
sailed by  angry  mobs,  and  threatened  with 
personal  violence.  Extreme  poverty,  cold, 
hunger,  contempt,  neglect,  often  alternated 
with  the  kind  reception  he  met  with  in 
Christian  families,  aud  the  happy  moments 
of  reunion  with  his  faithful  friends.  Mrs. 
Clarke  was  so  completely  severed  from  her 
family  by  her  marriage  that  she  had  forgotten 
even  the  appearance  of  her  sisters.  Many 
years  after,  when  she  was  sitting  in  her  home 
in  London,  a lady  came  in.  “ You  do  not 
know  me  f”  she  said.  It  was  Mrs.  Clarke’s 
youngest  sister,  who  with  her  husband  soon 
became  active  members  of  the  Methodist  so- 
ciety. 

Johnson  and  Gibbon  had  each  some  im- 
perfect training  at  a great  university,  some 
guides  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which 
they  profited  by  and  contemned ; but  there 
is  something  almost  miraculous  in  the  deep 
and  never-sated  hunger  of  Adam  Clarke  for 
mental  food,  in  the  rare  victory  by  which  he 
obtained  it  in  the  midst  of  ceaseless  obsta- 
cles. A Scaliger  or  a Dacier  might  natural- 
ly follow  a royal  road  to  learning ; but  for 
Hie  wandering  Methodist  preacher,  shut  out 
from  books  and  learned  society,  laboring 
among  the  ignorant  and  teaching  the  first 
elements  of  faith,  there  seemed  no  opening 
to  the  higher  paths  of  scholastic  life.  But 
Clarke  very  soon  began  to  rival  a Scaliger 
or  a Gibbon.  He  mastered  the  rare  difficul- 
ties of  the  various  Hebrew  forms,  of  the 
Arabic  and  Persic,  Syrian  and  Chaldean; 
Greek,  Latin,  and  several  modern  tongues  he 
attained  with  ease.  As  a Biblical  student 
he  threw  himself  into  the  current  of  Hebrew 
life,  and  lived  with  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
Nor  had  Oxford  or  the  Anglican  Church  ex- 
hibited any  one  who  could  equal,  at  the  open- 


ing of  the  present  century,  the  disciple  of 
John  Wesley.  Nor  could  the  reproach  of 
want  of  scholarship  any  longer  rest  upon  a 
society  which  had  produced  the  most  emi- 
nent and  most  modest  of  English  theologians. 
In  his  studies  of  English  history  Clarke  had 
also  become  famous.  He  was  selected  by 
Lord  Colchester  (Abbot)  to  arrange  the  pub- 
lic records,  and  gave  much  time  to  the  re- 
view of  the  early  authorities.  Had  he  given 
more  hours  to  the  study  of  English  litera- 
ture, days  and  nights  to  Addison  and  Swift, 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  he  might  have  im- 
proved his  manner  and  learned  the  art  of 
literary  construction.  Yet  he  was  a great 
scholar  rather  than  writer,  a Scaliger  rather 
than  an  Erasmus  or  a Luther.  His  library 
of  valuable  Hebrew  and  Syriac  manuscripts, 
of  rare  Bibles  and  inestimable  curiosities, 
grew  year  after  year ; his  house  became  the 
resort  of  the  learned  and  the  curious,  from 
the  royal  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  was  for  many 
years  his  friend,  to  the  humblest  young  min- 
ister who  was  commencing,  penniless  and 
unlearned,  a life  of  good  and  generous  deeds. 
At  ease  in  his  old  age,  yet  ceaselessly  active, 
Clarke  preached  his  last  sermon  in  City 
Road  Chapel  in  March,  1832,  was  stricken 
in  August  by  the  cholera,  which  was  then 
raging  over  England,  and  was  buried  in  the 
City  Boad  at  the  side  of  his  patron  and 
friend,  John  Wesley. 

A painful  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
City  Road  Chapel  followed  the  death  of  Wes- 
ley, in  which  Adam  Clarke  was  a necessary 
though  unwilling  actor,  and  in  which  he 
showed  an  honest  resolution  to  protect  the 
interests  of  his  friend  and  the  reputation  of 
his  society.  Wesley,  by  his  will,  had  left 
all  his  papers  to  three  persons,  to  destroy  or 
publish  them  as  they  saw  proper.  One  of 
them,  Dr.  Coke,  was  in  America;  to  another, 
Dr.  Whitehead,  the  papers  were  given,  with 
a request  that  he  should  write  the  life  of 
Wesley,  but  no  terms  were  agreed  upon  for 
his  remuneration ; and  when  Dr.  Whitehead, 
after  obtaining  the  papers,  showed  a design 
of  claiming  an  exorbitant  share  in  the  prof- 
its of  the  work,  his  associates  concluded  that 
he  was  scarcely  a proper  person  to  paint  the 
character  of  their  unselfish  founder.  White- 
head  demanded  £2000  for  his  labor.  The 
executors  had  suggested  £100.  An  unhappy 
controversy  followed,  in  which  the  bitterest 
passions  were  evoked,  and  a schism  threat- 
ened in  the  City  Road  society.  Dr.  Coke, 
who  had  returned  from  America,  his  associ- 
ate, Dr.  Moore,  and  the  Methodist  ministry, 
called  upon  Mr.  Whitehead  to  give  up  the 
papers.  He  refused,  and  was  sustained  by 
a majority  of  the  lay  trustees  of  the  City 
Road  ChapeL  The  laity  were  arrayed  against 
the  preachers.  Lawsuits  were  commenced, 
which,  however,  were  happily  ended  by  con- 
ciliation when  the  expenses  had  already 
grown  enormous.  The  costs  on  both  sides, 
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matibMa  Ven.rv'K  iiimrMetiT,  arr*  paxti  I,  a ^h  jous  wntn^  u»m*. 

by  the  Loudon  Kwietyy  loot  ion  of  little  hooks  written  m «ttt»Ffc-kuiiii. 
Mb  Patnplilfdis,  nrgumHat#,  .Wf-  There  vrenvtwciuiy-^ix  oi  them ; fctey  proved 
i v *<ift  were  ■ tamed,  hy  either  par-  u>  be  the  origituU  j cm  niton  in  which  Wtfttey 
ir  yeAf#  the  shame  irf  d mxMlte**  detailed  the  liuftuWoVeut#  Ida  m«m- 
wsted  ftpor*  Methodism,  the  prog-  oralde  earwar, 

»»Kdety  obeekett*  Mfiny  ear-  To  regcnje  the  papers  frimi  the  excellent 
sinful  Toefohew  AhabdbutHl  tte  hi.it  kneiritioJi!  jf*e  ^iH'tnt'A^a^'CtKrke-uow  ei- 
rt  md  ijw  tihMinocy  to  the  am-  of  ted  hiameli  with  i>ie  n*uto  H*dor;  aad  the 
ttumtrthy  feliewer  seemed  to  Other  trtitd**#r  emiatdoue  of  their  yaja^  boat- 
mio  of  fclto  whole ^ni>jall#wf  Wee*  ened  in  alarm  ro  euaieh  front  itetoirdi 
Meaiithbe  the  papers  which  idOmrigidewnsto/  MoUbdevi  aM  duni  li- 
re toijtfto  .0  the  dia^teion  had  i^bed,  they  wofxv  at  laat  made  accunie.  In 
extraord hiapy  &tofc  They  ware  the  rooti-oyerey  wi  tk  Dr  W h tftoiead*  Adam 
r.  Whltohewh  voter*  he  had  tin-  Clarke  bid  also  labored  earner  Ij*  **  What 
Lfe/’to  a Mrl^uwvtoiv.  o preach'  t kav£  dob©  and  what  I ha v e «i i nV.nto/r  be 
ever  exltoieuf  io  hi*  ptofeagSon*  wHtOss  reference  to  the  'matter  d£  Dr, 
vtelge  rtt  lettora.  He  wrm  to  Whitehead  ijt  in  tevpo^mldfe  |V>r  me  to  do 
►t  tol  literary  Rttidie*  apbrf  frpm  deiribe  ^ *vMy  fi  rente#*/'  iie  ^ 
worthy  of  hi*  honored  tmwter,  Mr.  Pavpaon  and  the  ml/’  And  when  hi« 
:n  the  opponetife  mprcwiehtwl  hito  tlihfc  Ida  father 

‘ Wealiiy’s  mamwerifde  as  nee  m-  Into  h*3eri  of  greut  exianvne  to  K tog* wood, te. 
d^nocredifito)1^  thirve*  w£iit  hotoe,  i<»ok  eon  id  ofhiiJ  teat  teokis  and 

bite  Intern  »prl  rim  ay  pitptsh*  of  eoM  them  fo  repay  the  debt*  “The  book# 
>rth  wrti\>  need  tor  lighting  dire  ijj/tfrirS*.  he.  writer <4  and  eo me.  ton,  of  the 
>j,  he  said,  all  that  he  thought  test  aod  witoce^i  hvEniAipe,  which  niumuvey 
fine  quarto  edition  of  Shalt**  mi\  re|daco,  My  Ma^y  wept,  and  from  my 
crtticai  nofeie;  in  Wesley’s  hand,  owb  atrotvg  reh/c.towt  tear  iiow  ami 

as  not  * teodiMg  te  odifteatioij/'  ^Ueb  dropped,/  Ha  vivu*  independent,  ikpugh 
(xpossible  to  eay  ^itot  otter  vai*  hw  IkKike  and  erMkhj  phib^ip]tom3  ieatro^ 
y remain*  olT  the  cnitivat*f4  stu* ^ men  to*  whieh  te  lu«l  been  gathering  for 
y not  hawe  auppr»?^'ti  f tmt  a irihny  moe  ^dd.  Ife  went  and  paid 
rinotattol  by  Mt  Weatey  would  the  to  Mr*  Wdtitokeld  tor  the  KingstTond 
i loxv  place  fimong  Uretary  eun-  aohmd.  M Tbby  *ovtTK  ho  ^?unl  &&w 

otliwT  Tekc  ko  «eeme  to  hare  i>ai»/ully,  that  by  the  graee  ei  God  1 wire  in- 
sonie  contempt.  It  wjw  a coh  corruptible,  and  not  to  be  turned  tnun  fob 
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lowing  the  dictates  of  my  conscience  by 
threatening.”  “Were  I with  you  I could 
make  you  weep,  and  freeze  and  thaw  your 
blood.”  In  consequence  of  this  quarrel  two 
lives  of  Wesley  were  published,  one  by  Mr. 
Moore,  which  was  widely  circulated,  and 
the  other  Dr.  Whitehead’s,  which  seems  to 
have  failed  to  catch  the  public  attention. 

The  controversy  between  the  good  men 
soon  passed  over ; the  society  was  once  more 
united;  the  City  Road  Chapel  flourished 
anew  under  the  care  of  a series  of  excellent 
teachers,  worthy  to  bear  onward  the  stand- 
ard of  John  Wesley.  Here  have  met  a suc- 
cession of  conferences,  marking  the  rapid 
growth  of  Methodism.  The  flrBt  was  held 
on  Monday,  June  25,  1744,  in  the  vestry  of 
the  Foundry.  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
four  other  clergymen,  and  four  laymen  at- 
tended, and  the  foundations  of  the  Method- 
ist society  were  laid.  The  thirty-sixth  Con- 
ference assembled  in  the  new  chapel  1779. 
In  1872  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-ninth 
Conference  met  in  the  same  place.  In  1879 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety will  occur  at  the  chapel  to  review 
the  wonderful  progress  of  a hundred  years. 
Around  the  City  Road  Chapel  have  grown 
up  the  powerful  agencies  established  by 
Wesley  to  perpetuate  the  progress  of  re- 
form. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  the  Book-room.  Wesley  early  discover- 
ed the  power  of  the  press.  As  early  as  1738 
he  began  a series  of  publications.  In  1739 
appeared  a small  volume  of  Hymn*  and  Sa- 
cred Poems , by  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 
A rapid  course  of  publication  followed.  In 
1740  the  Methodist  Book -room  began  at 
the  Foundry,  where,  in  a small  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  the  writings  of  the  Wesleys 
were  sold  on  week-days  to  their  followers. 


The  business  grew,  and  proved  very  profit- 
able. In  1753  John  Wesley  gave  up  its 
management  to  the  stewards.  When  the 
new  chapel  was  built  the  Book-room  was  re- 
moved to  a small  house  next  it.  The  stock 
was  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  narrow  premises  seemed  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  even  spacious,  compared  to  the 
small  room  in  the  Foundry,  that  had  formed 
the  source  of  the  rising  trade.  But  very 
soon  the  buildings  were  en larged.  The  stock 
and  materials  overflowed  into  the  neighbor- 
ing ho u 868.  The  purchasers  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  Book -rooms 
were  filled  with  a throng  of  buyers.  The 
old  buildings  were  taken  down,  large  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  were  made  in 
1839,  and  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century 
the  extensive  premises  have  afforded  con- 
venient accommodations  for  the  growing 
trade.  Here  the  editors  and  sub-editors, 
stewards  and  assistants,  have  pursued  their 
useful  labors ; here  in  its  earlier  period  the 
learned  Dr.  Benson  edited  the  Methodist  Mag- 
azine, Dr.  Jabez  Bunting  continued  his  care- 
ful method,  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Jobson,  a prolific 
writer,  prepared  an  edition  of  the  poems  of 
the  Wesleys,  in  thirteen  handsome  volumes. 
The  best  intellects  of  England  have  been 
the  familiar  tenants  of  the  printing-room, 
and  Milton’s  sonorous  strains  have  been 
made  the  common  theme  of  millions  who 
but  for  the  Methodist  press  might  scarcely 
have  known  that  Milton  lived. 

Still  more  remarkable  than  the  rise  of  the 
Book-room  has  been  the  growth  of  the  Meth- 
odist Missionary  Society,  whose  labors  now 
embrace  nearly  every  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  whose  converts  of  every  clime  have 
swelled  the  vast  host  of  the  followers  of 
Wesley.  Hindoos  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Oris- 
sa, Chinese  and  Lascars,  Germans,  French, 
Italians,  Africans,  and  slaves,  the  people  of 
Madagascar,  and  the  sheep-farmers  of  Austra- 
lia, a countless  throng  of  almost  every  race 
and  tongue,  owe  their  escape  from  vice  and 
sin  to  the  silent  self-sacrifice  of  an  army  of 
philanthropists,  whose  ranks,  so  often  dec- 
imated by  disease  and  suffering,  have  been 
as  often  replenished,  who  have  never  ceased 
to  visit  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and 
have  never  been  discouraged  by  disaster  or 
defeat.  The  society  arose  in  1769  from  a 
suggestion  of  John  Wesley  and  a call  for 
aid  from  New  York.  A chapel  had  been 
provided  in  that  city,  but  no  preacher  had 
yet  been  secured.  “ Who,”  exclaimed  Wes- 
ley, at  the  Conference  of  1769,  “ is  willing  to 
go?”  Two  ministers  offered  their  services, 
the  first  Methodist  missionaries ; a collection 
was  made,  the  first  Methodist  missionary 
collection ; and  the  two  missionaries  to  New 
York  set  sail,  amidst  the  prayers  and  liberal 
benefactions  of  their  friends,  to  organize  a 
society  that  was  destined  to  flourish  with 
unprecedented  vigor.  Yet  the  Methodist 
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Missionary  Society  owes  much  of  its  early 
progress  to  the  unequaled  labors  of  Thomas 
Coke,  the  Xavier  of  the  rising  sect.  He 
worked,  indeed,  no  miracles;  he  pretended 
to  no  supernatural  gifts;  yet  on  his  tomb 
were  fitly  carved  the  figure  of  a negro  bear- 
ing a scroll,  of  a native  of  Ceylon  reading  a 
Cingalese  Testament,  of  the  sun  setting  in 
the  waves  of  the  ocean — for  they  were  the 
emblems  of  his  labors.  Small  in  stature, 
yet  ardent  and  active  above  his  contempo- 
raries, Thomas  Coke  had  been  early  touched 
by  Methodism,  became  the  chosen  compan- 
ion of  Wesley  in  his  most  difficult  labors, 
and  gave  his  fortune,  his  talents,  and  his  life 
to  the  cause  of  missions.  A graduate  of  Ox- 
ford, he  was  a learned  and  judicious  writer; 
his  pamphlets  and  works  flowed  incessantly 
from  the  press.  He  gave  all  his  fortune  to 
the  Methodist  Society,  and  became  as  poor 
as  his  least  fortunate  associate.  He  was  sent 
over  to  America  to  organise  its  churches,  and 
was  the  first  Methodist  superintendent  or 
bishop  of  America.  But  in  his  boundless  be- 
nevolence he  longed  chiefly  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  faith  and  culture  to  the  slaves  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  people  of  Africa,  and  the 
countless  worshipers  of  idols  in  Hindostan. 
He  could  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
the  consolation  of  the  most  miserable  or  the 
elevation  of  the  most  degraded  of  his  race. 
And  while  the  hideous  traffic  in  human  bod- 
ies and  souls  was  at  its  height,  while  men 
were  making  profit  from  buying  and  sell- 
ing men,  human  nature  is  at  least  redeemed 
from  total  infamy  by  the  godlike  labors  of 
Thomas  Coke.  A large  number  of  negro 
slaves  were  converted  through  his  influence. 
He  saw  “Ethiopia  stretching  out  her  hands.” 
He  was  resolute  to  answer  her  cry.  He  began 
the  missionary  stations  in  Western  Africa. 
At  last,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic  eighteen 
times,  after  a life  of  unwearied  toil  in  the 
cause  of  man,  and  countless  acts  of  private 
bounty  and  public  beneficence  in  Europe 
and  America,  he  set  sail  at  the  head  of  a 
missionary  band  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Cey- 
lon. He  died  on  the  passage,  and  amidst 
the  waves  of  the  ocean  his  generous  soul 
fled  upward.  Yet  his  missionary  toils  were 
successful,  and  his  followers  led  the  way  to 
the  conversion  of  the  East. 

The  Missionary  Society  grew  rapidly  in 
power  and  influence,  led  on  by  men  not  un- 
worthy to  fulfill  the  hopes  and  carry  on  the 
plans  of  Coke  and  Wesley.  The  annual  meet- 
ings at  the  City  Road  Chapel  were  scenes 
of  unparalleled  interest.  Thousands  crowd- 
ed into  the  overflowing  assembly.  Clarke 
and  Watson,  Wilberforce  and  Irving,  and 
a host  of  eminent  clergymen  and  philan- 
thropists of  many  sects  and  creeds,  joined  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  and  soon  the  Method- 
ist missionaries  were  penetrating  the  most 
distant  lands,  supported  by  the  unstinted 
liberality  of  their  brethren  at  home.  Sad, 
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indeed,  was  the  news  that  was  often  related 
at  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the  fate  of 
many  of  the  fearless  preachers.  Some  had 
perished  in  the  prisons  of  Barbadoes,  victims 
of  the  slave-holders ; for  the  whole  Wesleyan 
Society  never  failed  to  raise  its  defiant  pro- 
test against  the  crime  of  slavery.  Five  sank 
at  once  in  mid-ocean,  with  their  families,  in 
a raging  storm.  Some  fell  early  before  the 
diseases  of  torrid  climates  and  the  pains  of 
a missionary  career.  Yet  the  band  of  the  de- 
voted never  failed  to  swell  in  number.  The 
revenues  of  the  society  increased  beyond  all 
expectation.  The  chapel,  capacious  and  con- 
venient, grew  too  small  for  the  throngs  who 
sought  admittance  to  the  anniversaries.  A 
large  hall  was  built  in  the  Strand,  called  Ex- 
eter Hall,  and  here  since  1831  the  May  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  and  the  progress  of  that 
wonderful  society  been  reviewed  whose  or- 
igin was  a stirring  appeal  of  John  Wesley  in 
the  forgotten  limits  of  the  Foundry. 

Of  the  various  other  instruments  of  good 
that  were  devised  at  the  Foundry  and  en- 
larged at  the  chapel,  of  the  free  schools, 
Sunday-schools,  the  societies  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  the  visiting  societies,  asylums, 
reformatories,  or  houses  of  industry  that 
have  clustered  for  a century  around  the  act- 
ive centres  of  religious  progress,  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  give  the  details.  No 
book  engrosses  them  except  the  Book  of 
Life;  no  pen  has  recorded  them,  with  all 
their  human  imperfections,  their  divine  tend- 
encies, except  that  of  the  angelic  recorder ; 
and  He  who  with  all-seeing  eye  distinguishes 
the  feeble  element  of  human  kindliness,  sweet 
self-denial,  and  all-embracing  charity  in  the 
good  deeds  of  every  creed,  can  alone  reward, 
and  did  reward,  with  instantaneous  recogni- 
tion every  pure  and  generous  impulse  that 
linked  the  believer  to  Himself.  The  chapel 
was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  univers- 
al charity.  “I  should  hate  my  scoundrel 
heart,”  said  Adam  Clarke,  u if  I did  not  love 
all  mankind.”  And  hence  the  Methodist  So- 
ciety began  at  once  to  teach  a liberal  hu- 
manity. It  tolerated  and  would  soften  ev- 
ery form  of  civil  government.  It  followed 
the  criminal  to  the  scaffold,  and  it  taught 
obedience  to  the  law.  Yet,  in  that  bold  cru- 
sade against  human  slavery  that  agitated  all 
England  on  the  opening  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, it  is  safe  to  say  that  but  for  the  stren- 
uous and  unflinching  support  of  City  Road 
Chapel,  Wilberforce  and  Brougham  might 
have  failed  to  reach  the  goal  for  which  they 
toiled.  The  Methodist  Society,  led  by  Wes- 
ley, Clarke,  or  the  eloquent  Watson,  brought 
the  aid  of  the  people  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. In  April,  1824,  the  Rev.  Richard  Wat- 
son spoke  at  City  Road  Chapel  upon  West  In- 
dian slavery.  His  text  was  “ Honor  all  men.” 
It  was  the  cry  of  the  sorrowful,  despairing, 
hopeless  part  of  human  nature  against  its 
oppressors.  The  missionary  Smith  had  just 
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died  in  the  prison  at  Barbadoes,  the  victim 
of  the  planters;  the  Methodist  chapel  had 
been  destroyed  by  rioters.  The  whole  island 
was  rebellious  and  disorderly.  Sick  and 
faint,  Watson  rose  in  the  chapel  before  an 
immense  audience;  his  voice  grew  strong, 
his  animation  returned ; and  as  he  described 
the  duty  of  honoring  and  reverencing  all 
men,  as  he  painted  the  insults  and  the  gross 
degradation  enforced  upon  human  nature 
by  the  slave-holder — the  lash,  the  chain,  the 
slave-pen,  the  swift  decay,  the  moral  shame, 
the  death  of  the  immortal  part — if  it  were 
possible — his  audience  for  two  hours  listened 
to  his  eloquent  cry  with  unfailing  interest, 
and  scarcely  knew  that  their  orator  was 
touching  the  divine  chords  of  an  all-em- 
bracing love  for  man. 

It  is  related  that  the  busy  circle  around 
the  City  Road  found  no  small  share  of  health 
as  well  as  prosperity  in  their  pious  labors ; 
that  it  was  discovered  that  rising  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  for  religious  exercises, 
and  giving  no  portion  of  the  day  to  sloth ; 
the  imitation  of  the  active  ministry  out-of- 
doors  of  the  Wesleys  instead  of  the  monastic 
seclusion  of  Benedict  or  Dominic ; the  regu- 
lar lives  and  ever-rising  hopes  of  the  pious 
members,  produced  an  unequaled  longevity. 
A larger  proportion  of  the  early  Methodists 
than  seems  to  have  been  known  before  in 
any  other  body  reached  the  age  of  eighty. 
The  septuagenarians  were  numerous.  John 
Wesley  attained  the  age  of  eighty-six,  but 
of  his  followers  one  died  at  one  hundred 
years,  another  at  one  hundred  and  one ; and 
of  the  long  list  of  the  excellent  and  venera- 
ble men  and  women  who  approached  their 
ninetieth  year  a remarkable  array  is  giv- 
en in  the  annals  of  the  City  Road  Chapel. 
While  wars  and  license,  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  and  the  dangerous  extremes  of  gayety 
and  opulence  cut  off  the  generations  of  the 
exterior  society,  the  “ people  called  Method- 
ists” preserved  their  protracted  existence 
with  unchanging  cheerfulness  and  ceaseless 
labor.  More  than  five  in  every  hundred 
reached  fourscore  years — an  unprecedented 
proportion.  Of  one  venerable  woman  we 
are  told  that  she  had  once  been  wealthy,  and 
was  supported  by  an  annuity  that  was  to 
cease  with  her  eightieth  year.  Her  life 
passed  on  in  deeds  of  charity  and  good-will. 
Her  years  grew  many ; she  outlived  her  rel- 
atives, and  was  alone.  At  last  she  passed 
the  period  when  the  annuity,  her  sole  sup- 
port, must  end.  She  was  left  penniless.  For 
some  days  her  society  missed  her  from  the 
accustomed  meetings,  and  wondered  at  her 
absence.  They  then  sent  to  inquire  for  her 
at  her  rooms,  and  found  that  she  was  alone, 
destitute,  and  had  been  for  two  days  with- 
out food.  She  was  at  once  relieved  by  affec- 
tionate friends  of  all  pressing  want,  was 
placed  in  a Methodist  asylum  for  the  aged, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  kind,  and  lived 


many  years  longer,  happy  in  her  peaceful 
age.  Lady  Mary  Fitzgerald  was  another 
instance  of  the  rare  longevity  of  the  new 
sect,  and  of  an  extraordinary  fate.  For  fifty 
years  she  was  an  active  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Society,  and  one  of  Wesley’s  constant 
friends.  She  diminished  all  her  expenses 
in  order  to  give  more  freely  to  others.  Her 
nephew  was  the  well-known  Lord  Liver- 
pool, and  her  noble  relatives  among  the 
great  and  the  gay  might  have  won  her  to 
the  world;  but  she  preferred  the  stirring 
exercises  of  the  Foundry  or  the  chapel,  and 
as  extreme  old  age  came  upon  her,  gave  her- 
self more  closely  to  her  religious  duties. 
Cheerful  and  hopeful,  she  lived  on  until  her 
ninetieth  year,  and  might  well  have  passed 
her  century;  but  one  evening  her  maid- 
servant, hearing  her  bell  ring,  ran  up  into 
her  room,  and  found  her  enveloped  in  flames. 
Her  clothing  had  caught  fire ; she  was  res- 
cued, but  never  recovered  from  the  shock, 
and  died  soon  after  with  singular  serenity. 
The  father  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stanley  was 
a class-leader  for  sixty-five  years,  and  died 
in  his  eighty-ninth.  And  the  long  list  of 
prolonged  activity  seems  to  have  no  cessa- 
tion. 

The  most  pleasing  preacher  at  the  City 
Road  Chapel,  after  the  death  of  Wesley,  was 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Benson.  Learned,  amiable, 
modest,  his  graceful  elocution  and  earnest 
eloquence  never  failed  to  draw  great  audi- 
ences, and  to  touch  the  higher  impulses  of 
his  hearers.  In  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
present  century  the  necessity  for  some  more 
public  and  effective  mode  of  education  for 
children  than  that  which  had  come  down 
from  the  monastic  teachers  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  began  to  force  itself  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  English  people.  It  was  found 
that  generations  were  rising  up  who  were 
wholly  uninstructed  in  religious  or  secular 
matters.  The  Church  had  neglected,  the  na- 
tion had  forgotten,  the  wants  of  the  people ; 
but  a new  ardor  suddenly  sprang  up  for 
teaching.  Sunday-schools  were  instituted, 
the  Lancasterian  method  of  instruction  in- 
troduced. The  Wesleyan  societies  were  the 
most  ardent  in  the  new  zeal  for  knowledge, 
and  the  eloquence  and  tender  feeling  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Benson  often  filled  the  City  Road 
Chapel  with  immense  audiences  who  shared 
in  the  general  excitement.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion in  1801,  at  a Sunday-school  anniversary, 
four  thousand  persons  were  gathered  within 
the  sacred  walls.  Never  were  such  throngs 
known  there  before;  and  many  strove  in 
vain  to  gain  admittance.  “The  songB  of 
the  assembled  children,”  Mr.  Benson  relates, 
“ were  full  of  sweetness.”  He  was  often  the 
chosen  preacher  at  Sunday-school  anniver- 
saries. In  1815  the  chapel  was  lent  to  the 
School  Society,  which  had  introduced  the 
Bell  and  Lancasterian  system.  Once  more 
a vast  assemblage  filled  every  portion  of 
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the  building.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Collyer  preach- 
ed. The  Duke  of  Kent  was  there ; the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  represented  the  city;  a 
crowd  of  the  eminent  and  philanthropic 
filled  the  aisles.  A military  escort  attended 
the  duke,  and  when  the  services  were  over 
the  whole  congregation  joined  in  the  chorus 
of  the  national  anthem  with  patriotic  zeal. 
But  the  most  impressive  sermons  of  Mr.  Ben- 
son were  those  delivered  at  the  funerals  of 
the  early  Methodists.  He  celebrated  the 
good  deeds  of  Penelope  Coke,  the  wife  of 
the  pious  missionary,  to  a congregation  im- 
mense “ and  still  as  night ;”  or  told  the  sto- 
ry of  Thomas  Royland,  who  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year  left  the  world,  after  fifty-two 
years  of  active  labors  at  the  Foundry  and 
the  chapel.  At  last  the  beloved  preacher’s 
own  funeral  sermon  was  to  be  delivered. 
He  died  in  1821,  at  seventy-three ; and  once 
more  the  City  Road  was  filled  with  its  im- 
mense audience  of  clergymen  and  laymen 
of  all  sects  and  parties,  who  had  come  to  do 
honor  to  the  holy  life  and  generous  deeds  of 
the  orator,  theologian,  scholar,  and  preacher. 
Ou  none  had  the  philanthropic  mantle  of 
John  Wesley  fallen  more  appropriately  than 
on  Joseph  Benson. 

His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Jabez  Bunting.  For  fifty  years  Mr. 
Bunting  was  perhaps  the  most  eminent 
preacher  of  his  denomination.  He  helped 
to  form  the  society  into  a modern  liberalism ; 
he  was  useful  in  all  literary  and  educational 
reforms ; he  was  intrusted  with  many  im- 
portant offices ; his  melodious  voice  and  care- 
ful manner,  cultivated  by  early  training — 
for  he  began  to  recite  in  public  when  he  was 
but  eleven  years  old — charmed  two  genera- 
tions, and  carried  conviction  to  countless 
hearts.  To  no  one  have  the  later  Method- 
ists looked  with  more  sincere  respect.  Few 
have  had  more  influence  upon  the  denom- 
ination, and  it  was  a singular  and  not  un- 
worthy reward  that  Jabez  Bunting  was  the 
last  preacher  laid  in  the  City  Road  burial- 
ground*  not  far  from  John  Wesley,  and  that 
he  was  placed  there  after  the  cemetery  had 
been  closed  by  a special  order  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  was  the  last  person  buried  in 
the  consecrated  spot.  He  died  in  1858,  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  Nor  is  the  Rev.  Richard 
Watson  less  famous  among  the  preachers  of 
the  chapel.  His  eloquence  was  equal  to  his 
piety  ; his  generous  disposition  warmed  to 
every  philanthropic  cause.  No  one  entered 
more  ardently  into  the  crusade  against  slav- 
ery. He  made  the  City  Road  Chapel  the 
centre  of  the  abolition  movement.  In  1836 
he  directed  sermons  to  be  preached  in  all 
the  chapels  of  the  City  Road  circuit  on  the 
question  of  emancipation.  He  instituted 
public  meetings,  at  which  petitions  were 
signed  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  His 
unsurpassed  eloquence  held  great  audiences 
entranced  while  he  assailed  the  vices  of 


slavery,  and  he  was  resolved  never  to  rest 
until  all  England  at  least  was  free.  In  1831 
Mr.  Watson  was  appointed  chief  preacher 
at  the  City  Road.  In  that  year  a fearful 
scourge  passed  over  England,  and  the  ter- 
rors of  the  cholera,  so  new  and  uutried, 
spread  a solemn  gloom  over  the  suffering 
realm.  The  Methodists  met  the  approach- 
ing danger  by  new  acts  of  piety  and  benefi- 
cence ; the  meetings  in  the  City  Road  were 
held  with  new  earnestness,  and  Mr.  Watson, 
eloquent  and  ardent,  led  its  services  with  a 
glad  solemnity  that  was  never  forgotten  by 
his  hearers.  His  health  had  long  been  de- 
clining; he  knew  that  he  must  die.  He 
spoke  as  a dying  man  to  vast  audiences, 
thrilled  by  the  approach  of  the  unknown 
minister  of  death.  Such  sweet  and  gentle 
exhortations,  such  perfect  unison  of  prayer 
and  praise,  melted  the  great  congregations 
into  spiritual  harmony,  and  revived  the  zeal 
with  which  the  early  Methodists  had  gently 
put  aside  the  terror  of  decay.  The  preacher 
soon  after  died.  Adam  Clarke,  about  the 
same  time,  preached  his  last  sermon  in  City 
Road  Chapel,  and  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  cholera.  The  watch-night  of  1831  had 
opened  upon  a year  of  memorable  sorrows 
and  joys,  in  which  many  of  the  purest  of 
earth’s  spirits  passed  away : and  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  Wesleys  but  few  now  re- 
| mained. 

In  the  tombs  and  grave-yard  of  the  City 
Road  sleep  five  thousand  dead.  They  were 
the  early  followers  and  converts  of  Johu  Wes- 
ley. The  associations  with  this  place  may 
well  touch  the  hearts  of  all  who  revere  his 
teachings,  for  within  its  narrow  precinct  lies 
the  kind  reformer,  surrounded  by  nearly  all 
who  loved  him  and  whom  he  loved,  by  his 
preachers  and  assistants,  his  scholars  and 
teachers,  the  babes  he  fondled  and  the  grown 
men  and  women  whom  he  cheered  and  guid- 
ed, the  leaders  of  his  classes,  the  youths  he 
instructed,  the  noble  women  who  increased 
and  dispensed  his  charities,  the  families  over 
which  he  watched  with  a father’s  care,  and 
the  devoted  followers  who,  when  he  was  no 
more,  lived  and  died  with  his  name  ever  on 
their  lips.  The  grave-yard  is  now  closed,  and 
the  five  thousand  rest  apart  forever.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  invoke  peace  to  their  ashes, 
for  peace  they  had  attained.  They  rest  well 
from  their  labors,  and  from  their  graves  the 
voice  of  love  breathes  gently  over  their  race. 
Sweet  are  the  memories  of  patience  and  en- 
durance, of  joyous  hope  and  calm  assurance, 
of  lives  given  up  to  the  welfare  of  others, 
and  of  heart3  that  were  never  cold  to  human 
woe,  that  cluster  about  this  cemetery ; and, 
of  whatever  sect  or  creed,  he  who  would 
learn  how  to  live  and  how  to  die  would 
do  well  to  stand  reverently  before  the  con- 
secrated tomb  where  John  Wesley  sleeps 
amidst  his  followers.  The  ground  appro- 
priated to  the  burial  of  the  dead  around  City 
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Road  Chapel  is  divided  into  three  portions. 
In  front  the  court  is  separated  by  the  path 
that  leads  to  the  chapel  into  the  north  and 
the  sonth  divisions;  the  basement  under- 
neath the  chapel  was  used  for  brick  and  iron 
vaults,  and  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
building  and  on  its  southern  side  was  early 
devoted  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  trustees  to 
the  purpose  of  interment.  The  first  burial 
took  place  in  1779 ; it  was  closed  by  the  gen- 
eral act  of  Parliament  in  relation  to  city  fu- 
nerals in  1853.  On  a memorable  day,  De- 
cember 19,  1870,  one  of  its  finest  monuments 
was  uncovered  at  noon  to  the  inspection  of 
the  public.  A fair  white  shaft  of  Sicilian 
marble  had  been  erected,  chiefly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  daughters  and  mothers  of  Meth- 
odism, to  the  memory  of  one  who  had  slept 
for  more  than  a century  in  a tomb  not  far 
away.  The  ministers  of  the  city  had  as- 
sembled, a congregation  gathered  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  exercises  were  opened  by 
a stirring  hymn,  followed  by  a commemora- 
tive address.  The  December  weather  was 
cold,  the  services  short,  yet  it  was  with 
no  common  interest  that  the  faithful  band 
heard  related  anew  the  virtuous  deeds  of 
Susannah,  the  mother  of  the  Wesleys.  From 
her  lips  her  sons  had  learned  the  elements 
of  the  faith  they  preached  so  earnestly ; from 
her  example  they  had  imbibed  order,  econo- 
my, unselfishness,  and  a contempt  for  all 
that  might  clog  the  progress  of  the  spiritual 
nature.  She  had  broken  through  the  form- 
alism of  the  Church  services  to  teach  and 
reform  the  poor  when  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  were  climbing  at  her  knee.  But 
for  her  rigorous  devotion  to  duty  before 
pleasure  and  in  contempt  of  gain,  Method- 
ism would  have  wanted  its  crowning  excel- 
lence, and  might  have  sunk  into  feeble  con- 
formity. She  had  animated  and  even  forced 
John  Wesley  into  bold  and  unaccustomed 
efforts  to  begin  the  oareer  of  reform.  The 
fair  white  marble  was  not  more  pure  than 
her  spotless  life ; and  the  monument  of  Su- 
sannah Wesley,  the  mother  of  Methodism, 
raised  in  the  moment  of  the  unbounded  pros- 
perity of  the  cause  she  had  loved,  might  well 
recall  the  simple  virtues  and  the  unselfish 
deeds  of  those  among  whom  she  had  labored 
and  died. 

Not  far  off  lies  her  devoted  son.  In  the 
grave-yard  behind  the  chapel,  in  the  centre 
of  the  ground,  and  shaded  by  an  elder-tree, 
from  which  cuttings  have  been  transplanted 
to  many  lands,  a plain  tomb,  inclosed  by  an 
iron  railing,  marks  the  vault  where  his  sar- 
cophagus was  reverently  laid.  The  morning 
was  dark.  It  was  at  that  early  hour  which 
he  seems  ever  to  have  loved.  Torches  and 
lanterns  glittered  around  the  tomb,  a multi- 
tude of  his  followers  assembled  in  the  early 
dawn,  and  with  a burst  of  tears  consecrated 
his  grave.  One  solemn  wail  of  sobs  and 
weeping  swept  over  the  people,  and  the  gray  i 


light  of  morning  seldom  broke  on  a more 
touching  scene.  It  was  March,  1791.  Four 
months  afterward  his  sister  Patty,  the  ad- 
mirable and  ill -rewarded  wife,  was  placed  at 
his  side.  She  had  outlived  all  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  at  eighty-five  closed  the  ca- 
reer of  the  children  of  Susannah  Wesley. 

Within  the  chapel  twenty -three  marble 
tablets  record  the  names  of  the  chief  lead- 
ers of  Methodism.  We  trust  with  no  thought 
of  ostentation,  and  with  the  simplicity  of 
a natural  respect,  the  records  of  Wesley, 
Fletcher,  Benson,  Coke,  Clarke,  and  the  chief 
of  their  companions,  bang  over  the  commu- 
nion rail  or  line  the  walls  of  the  church. 
There  is  danger  in  a too  ardent  worship  of 
men.  It  may  be  claimed  that  here  is  only 
a record  of  their  virtues.  A rigid  iconoclasm 
might  well  exclude  some  of  the  emblems  that 
typify  the  spread  of  the  sect.  The  globe  on 
Wesley’s  tablet,  the  setting  sun  amidst  the 
waves  on  Coke’s,  are  not  inappropriate ; but 
why  columns  should  be  erected  to  Adam 
Clarke  and  Jabez  Bunting  in  God’s  house 
may  well  be  asked.  The  worship  of  saints 
is  pardonable,  yet  sometimes  dangerous; 
and  Clarke  and  Bunting  would  perhaps  ask 
no  other  monument  than  the  memory  of 
their  better  life.  Yet  in  the  modest  and 
quiet  chapel  where  generations  have  min- 
gled in  the  simple  rites  suggested  by  the 
founder  it  is  well  that  the  mind  should  be 
carried  back  to  the  modest  line  of  teachers 
who  have  taught  its  never-ceasing  throngs, 
and  that  their  names  should  be  written  over 
the  place  which  they  loved  when  living. 

Close  to  Wesley’s  last  resting-place  lies 
Adam  Clarke.  At  his  side  rests  the  wife  who 
had  aided  him  in  all  his  labors,  and  who 
had  married  him*  in  defiance  of  the  wishes 
of  all  her  family.  They  were  bom  in  the 
same  year  (1760),  and  Mrs.  Clarke  is  held  up 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  an  itinerant 
preacher’s  wife.  Calm,  placid,  active,  mild, 
she  endured  hardships  without  impatience, 
and  ease  without  any  loss  of  energy,  always 
renewing  her  religious  fervor  by  a yearly 
self-devotion.  Profuse  in  the  composition 
of  prayere  and  exhortations,  letters  and  jour- 
nals, yet  the  prudent  mother  of  eight  chil- 
dren, the  careful  wife,  her  life  of  action  may 
well  be  contrasted,  with  no  loss  of  eminence, 
with  the  useless  seclusion  of  the  cloister  and 
the  monotonous  selfishness  of  pious  celibacy. 
The  itinerant  preacher’s  wife  attained  that 
peace  and  joy  in  ceaseless  and  pious  labor 
that  has  seldom  visited  a Port  Royal  or  a 
Protestant  sisterhood ; nor  of  Mary  Clarke 
and  Susannah  Wesley  can  it  be  said  that 
they  wanted  any  grace  that  can  be  found  in 
the  more  artificial  regions  of  religious  life. 
They  were  of  more  use  to  their  race  than 
whole  convents  of  nuns  and  a ceaseless  chain 
of  sisterhoods. 

Near  to  the  tomb  of  Mary  Clarke  is  that 
| of  her  sister’s  husband,  Mr.  Butterworth,  her 
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sister,  and  their  children.  Separated  until 
they  had  become  strangers,  the  two  sisters 
were  united  again  by  a lasting  affection  and 
a common  faith.  Mr.  Butterworth  became  a 
liberal  supporter  of  Methodism.  Around  lie 
families  who,  for  nearly  a hundred  years, 
have  been  the  attendants  or  the  supporters 
of  City  Road  Chapel.  Of  William  Marri- 
ott, who  was  the  son  of  a wealthy  baker,  we 
are  told  that  he  gave  away  many  thousand 
pounds  every  year  to  the  society  or  the  poor, 
yet  suffered  no  one  to  know  of  his  benefac- 
tions. He  relieved  in  twenty-seven  years 
nine  thousand  persons  through  one  almon- 
er, and  when  he  died  would  permit  only  a 
small  sum  to  be  expended  at  his  funeral. 
His  children  emulated  his  example.  Three 
generations  of  the  Urling  family  rest  near 
the  chapel,  of  which  they  had  been  the  earli- 
est supporters.  Christian  Sandius,  a Swede, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  Mrs.  Sophia  Bradbum, 
who  suggested  to  Mr.  Raikes  the  first  idea  of 
the  Sunday-school,  the  faithful  class-leaders, 
the  active  teachers,  the  stewards  and  the 
sextons,  the  preachers  and  the  congregation, 
the  learned  and  the  simple,  the  young  and 
the  old,  are  recorded  on  the  crumbling  tombs, 
and  sleep  together. 

In  one  tomb  are  laid  fourteen  members  of 
the  family  of  Ives.  Elizabeth  Ives  was  one 
of  the  noted  women  of  the  day,  and  her  tal- 
ent for  business  secured  her  a flattering  obit- 
uary notice  in  the  London  Times.  After  the 
deaths  of  two  husbands  she  had  carried  on 
the  occupation  of  varnish  and  color  manu- 
facture in  Holborn.  For  thirty  years  she 
traveled  regularly  through  the  greater  part 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  disposing 
of  her  wares  and  soliciting  custom.  At  home 
she  managed  her  factory  with  equal  indus- 
try and  success ; rose  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  continued  her  labors  to  a late  hour  of 
the  night.  Her  profits  were  large,  and  she 
gathered  a great  fortune.  Yet  her  generosi- 
ty was  unbounded.  Her  relatives,  her  soci- 
ety, and  the  poor  shared  in  her  benefactions. 
She  built  chapels,  entertained  the  Methodist 
preachers  with  unwearied  hospitality,  and 
regularly  attended  the  sanctuary  at  the  pe- 
riods of  worship.  At  last  she  died  of  old  age, 
and  was  buried  at  City  Road  Chapel,  amidst 
a throng  of  weeping  friends.  Yet  the  wealth 
she  had  so  honorably  amassed  was  destined 
to  fall  into  far  different  hands  from  those  for 
whom  she  had  designed  it.  By  her  will  she 
had  left  her  fortune  among  her  relations, 
with  an  express  provision  that  any  of  her 
heirs  who  should  dispute  its  directions  at 
law  should  be  disinherited.  Her  foresight 
proved  singularly  ineffectual.  A series  of 
lawsuits  began  among  her  undutiful  bene- 
ficiaries. The  whole  fortune,  after  a long 
course  of  litigation,  was  consumed  in  legal 
expenses.  Attorneys,  counsel,  and  clerks 
shared  her  earnings  among  them.  And  the 


whole  £80,000  which  this  remarkable  wom- 
an had  gathered  was  dissipated  in  endless 
controversies. 

At  eighty-nine  died  Elizabeth  Bradford, 
the  widow  of  Joseph  Bradford,  the  attached 
personal  friend  of  John  Wesley.  For  many 
years  they  had  traveled  together  on  different 
circuits,  and  were  seldom  separated  until 
their  last  parting.  Their  affection  for  each 
other  was  marked  by  a lasting  intensity, 
and  Wesley  died  almost  in  Bradford’s  arms. 
Elizabeth  Bradford,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  was  noted  for  her  fond  recollection 
of  Wesley  and  her  husband,  and  for  the  cease- 
less zeal  with  which  she  gave  herself  to  good 
deeds.  Ill  health  kept  her  from  active  du- 
ties, yet  she  was,  to  the  close  of  her  long  life, 
a 44  mother  in  Israel.” 

Thus  the  City  Road  Chapel  has  proved  no 
ineffective  source  of  moral  progress,  and  the 
benevolence  of  its  excellent  and  active  mem- 
bers has  softened  the  ills  of  humanity  for 
nearly  a century.  Its  power  has  been  felt  in 
the  extinction  of  slavery,  the  advancement 
of  education,  the  rise  of  a purer  morality, 
and  the  rapid  expansion  of  a sect  that  has 
shown  no  illiberal  exclusiveness  nor  claimed 
any  despotic  authority.  Methodism  has  al- 
ways been  ready  to  unite  with  all  branches 
of  the  Protestant  church  in  pious  enterprises, 
in  generous  self-denial,  and  active  labor.  Its 
history  has  been  illustrated  by  the  lives  of 
men  of  rare  piety  and  of  wonderful  industry: 
sometimes  by  the  labors  of  scholars  like 
Clarke  and  Benson ; sometimes  by  the  not 
unequal  efforts  of  the  simple  and  the  un- 
learned. The  source  of  its  wide  success  has 
been  the  united  toil  of  a throng  of  workers. 
Within  a century  it  has  gathered  within  its 
fold  more  than  twelve  millions  of  the  human 
race  as  listeners,  scholars,  members ; and  to- 
day, of  all  the  Protestant  bodies,  its  follow- 
ers are  the  most  numerous.  The  narrow 
band  of  Oxford  Methodists  has  expanded  to 
unlooked-for  proportions.  The  prayers,  the 
fasting,  and  the  generous  deeds  of  a few  im- 
passioned students  have  awakened  an  ardor 
that  has  surpassed  the  triumphs  of  the  chief 
centres  of  religious  impulse.  The  Paraclete 
of  Abelard  has  passed  away ; the  ruins  of 
Port  Royal  hide  in  the  green  meadows  of 
Chevreuse ; Dominic  and  Loyola  have  per- 
haps vainly  extended  the  domains  of  perse- 
cution and  of  superstition ; the  disciples  of 
Cranmer  and  the  followers  of  Knox  have  fall- 
en behind  in  the  pious  race ; St.  Andrew’s  and 
St.  Paul’s  show  traces  of  decay ; but  it  may 
be  anticipated  that  when  the  various  Prot- 
estant bodies,  throwing  aside  their  rivalries 
and  their  differences,  shall  unite  in  one  broad 
and  generous  Christian  alliance,  the  City 
Road  Chapel  will  send  forth  the  largest  dep- 
utation to  the  united  assembly,  and  the  re- 
forming hand  of  Wesley  will  be  easily  traced 
in  the  rites  and  practices  of  the  apostolic 
church. 
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SONG  OF  THE  REDWOOD-TREE. 

% By  WALT  WHITMAN. 

1 

A California  song ! 

A prophecy  and  indirection — a thought  impalpable,  to  breathe,  as  air ; 

A chorus  of  dryads,  fading,  departing— or  hamadryads  departing; 

A murmuring,  fateful,  giant  voice,  out  of  the  earth  and  air, 

Voice  of  a mighty  dying  tree  in  the  redwood  forest  dense. 

Farewell,  my  brethren , 

Farewell , 0 earth  and  sky— farewell,  ye  neighboring  waters  ; 

My  time  has  ended,  my  term  has  come. 

s 

Along  the  northern  coast, 

Just  back  from  the  rock-bound  shore,  and  the  caves, 

In  the  saline  air  from  the  sea,  in  the  Mendocino  country, 

With  the  surge  for  bass  and  accompaniment  low  and  hoarse, 

With  crackling  blows  of  axes,  sounding  musically,  driven  by  strong  arms, 

Riven  deep  by  the  sharp  tongues  of  the  axes — there  in  the  redwood  forest  dense, 

I heard  the  mighty  tree  its  death-chant  chanting. 

The  choppers  heard  not — the  camp  shanties  echoed  not; 

The  quick-ear’d  teamsters,  and  chain  and  jack-screw  men  heard  not, 

As  the  wood-spirits  came  from  their  haunts  of  a thousand  years,  to  join  the  refrain ; 
But  in  my  soul  I plainly  heard. 

Murmuring  out  of  its  myriad  leaves, 

Down  from  its  lofty  top,  rising  over  a hundred  feet  high, 

Out  of  its  stalwart  trunk  and  limbs — out  of  its  foot-thick  bark, 

That  chant  of  the  seasons  and  time — chant  not  of  the  past  only,  but  the  future. 

You  untold  life  of  me, 

And  all  you  venerable  and  innocent  joys, 

Perennial,  hardy  life  of  me,  with  joys,  ’mid  rain  and  many  a summer  sun, 

And  the  white  snows , and  night , and  the  wild  winds; 

0 the  great  patient , rugged  joys ! my  souVs  strong  joys,  unreel? d by  man; 

( For  know  I bear  the  soul  befitting  me — I too  have  consciousness,  identity, 

And  all  the  rocks  and  mountains  have — and  all  the  earth;) 

Joys  of  the  life  befitting  me  and  brothers  mine , 

Our  time,  our  term  has  come. 

Nor  yield  we  mournfully,  majestic  brothers, 

We  who  have  grandly  fill’d  our  time; 

With  Natures  calm  content,  and  tacit , huge  delight, 

We  welcome  what  we  wrought  for  through  the  past, 

And  leave  the  field  for  them. 

For  them  predicted  long, 

For  a superber  race — they  too  to  grandly  fill  their  time, 

For  them  we  abdicate — in  them  ourselves,  ye  forest  kings  ! 

In  them  these  skies  and  airs — these  mountain  peaks — Shasta— Nevadas, 

These  huge,  precipitous  cliffs — this  amplitude — these  valleys  grand — Fosemite, 

To  be  in  them  absorb’d,  assimilated. 

4 

Then  to  a loftier  strain, 

Still  prouder,  more  ecstatic,  rose  the  chant, 

As  if  the  heirs,  the  Deities  of  the  west, 

Joining,  with  master-tongue,  bore  part. 

Not  wan  from  Asia’s  fetiches, 

Nor  red  from  Europe's  old  dynastic  slaughter-house, 

(Area  of  murder-plots  of  thrones,  with  scent  left  yet  of  wars  and  scaffolds  every  where,) 

But  come  from  Natures  long  and  harmless  throes — peacefully  bnilded  thence, 

These  virgin  lands — Lands  of  the  Western  /Shore , 

To  the  new  Culminating  Man — to  you,  the  Empire  New, 

You,  promis’d  long,  we  pledge,  we  dedicate . 
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You  occult , deep  volitions. 

You  average  Spiritual  Manhood , purpose  of  all,  pois’d  on  yourself— giving,  not  taking  law, 
You  Womanhood  divine , mistress  and  source  of  all,  whence  life  and  love,  and  aught  that  comes 
from  life  and  love, 

You  unseen  Moral  Essence  of  all  the  vast  materials  of  America,  ( age  upon  age , working  in 
Death  the  same  as  Life,) 

You  that,  sometimes  known , oftener  unknown,  really  shape  and  mould  the  New  World,  adjusting 
it  to  Time  and  Space , 

You  hidden  National  Will,  lying  in  your  abysms,  conceal’d , but  ever  alert, 

You  past  and  present  purposes,  tenaciously  pursued,  maybe  unconscious  of  yourselves, 
Unswerv’d  by  all  the  passing  errors,  perturbations  of  the  surface; 

You  vital,  universal,  deathless  germs,  beneath  all  creeds,  arts,  statutes,  literatures, 

Here  build  your  homes  for  good — establish  here — These  areas  entire,  Lands  of  the  Western 
Shore, 

We  pledge,  we  dedicate  to  you. 

For  man  of  you — your  characteristic  race, 

Here  may  he  hardy,  sweet,  gigantic  grow — here  tower,  proportionate  to  Nature, 

Here  climb  the  vast , pure  spaces,  unconfined,  uncheck d by  wall  or  roof, 

Here  laugh  with  storm  or  sun — here  joy — here  patiently  inure, 

Here  heed  himself,  unfold  himself  ( not  others’  formulas  heed)-— here  fill  his  time, 

To  duly  fall,  to  aid,  unreckd  at  last, 

To  disappear  to  serve . 

Thus  on  the  northern  coast, 

In  the  echo  of  teamsters’  calls,  and  the  clinking  chains,  and  the  music  of  choppers’ 
axes, 

The  falling  trunk  and  limhs,  the  crash,  the  muffled  shriek,  the  groan, 

Such  words  combined  from  the  redwood-tree — as  of  wood-spirits’  voices  ecstatic,  ancient 
and  rustling, 

The  century-lasting,  unseen  dryads,  singing,  withdrawing, 

All  their  recesses  of  forests  and  mountains  leaving, 

From  the  Cascade  range  to  the  Wasatch — or  Idaho  far,  or  Utah, 

To  the  deities  of  the  modem  henceforth  yielding, 

The  chorus  and  indications,  the  vistas  of  coming  humanity — the  settlements,  features 
all, 

In  the  Mendocino  woods  I caught. 

6 

The  flashing  and  golden  pageant  of  California! 

The  sudden  and  gorgeous  drama — the  sunny  and  ample  lands; 

The  long  and  varied  stretch  from  Puget  Sound  to  Colorado  south ; 

Lands  bathed  in  sweeter,  rarer,  healthier  air ! valleys  and  mountain  cliffs ! 

The  fields  of  Nature  long  prepared  and  fallow — the  silent,  cyclic  chemistry ; 

The  slow  and  steady  ages  plodding — the  unoccupied  surface  ripening — the  rich  ores 
% forming  beneath; 

At  last  the  New  arriving,  assuming,  taking  possession, 

A swarming  and  busy  race  settling  and  organizing  every  where; 

Ships  coming  in  from  the  whole  round  world,  and  going  out  to  the  whole  world, 

To  India  and  China  and  Australia,  and  the  thousand  island  paradises  of  the  Pacific ; 
Populous  cities — the  latest  inventions — the  steamers  on  the  rivers — the  railroads — with 
many  a thrifty  farm,  with  machinery, 

And  wool  and  wheat  and  the  grape — and  diggings  of  yellow  gold. 

6 

But  more  in  you  than  these,  Lands  of  the  Western  Shore ! 

(These  hut  the  means,  the  implements,  the  standing-ground,) 

I see  in  you,  certain  to  come,  the  promise  of  thousands  of  years,  till  now  deferr’d, 
Promis’d,  to  be  fulfill’d,  our  common  kind,  the  race. 

The  New  Society  at  last,  proportionate  to  Nature ; 

In  Man  of  you,  more  than  your  mountain  peaks,  or  stalwart  trees  imperial, 

In  Woman  more,  far  more,  than  all  yonr  gold,  or  vines,  or  even  vital  air. 

Fresh  come,  to  a New  World  indeed,  yet  long  prepared, 

I see  the  Genius  of  the  modern,  child  of  the  real  and  ideal, 

Clearing  the  ground  for  broad  Humanity,  the  true  America,  heir  of  the  past  so  grand, 
To  build  a grander  future. 
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ealJodM  sidvation.*1  ;. 

So  I forgave  Wr  for  holding  forth  a little 
tooi  harshly  tax  tli t*  wickedness  of  ibe  world, 
wkfot  to  nn&  ^eiii^  not  a wicked  world  at 
fltiv  but  moat  beautiOt?  ftttd  etjjoyabte:  for* 
gavdMr,  too,  forke*pdjug  me  obfc  ssf.tb*  lire- 
ly  streets — Mitsom  Street,  Gay  Btreet,  Quiet 
Street,  Atfctx  ^iifULit  rnme* ! Patently  I fol- 
lowed her  into  the  aud  dirty  regfoiik 

at  the  trattefo  oC  ih$  i*hm  aim  trans- 
acted her bu&nieak, ^wlliug  atid  Viuytbg  *it«> 
biit  always  cootriviiJ|:  to  k#ep  afoe 
oyo  ujhni  W tbs  othor  upon  0*?^ 

Little  need  w&j.  there.  Nolmdy  look<4  a? 
me.  Li  this  busy  quarter  of  the  city  fevery 
body  wa*  occupied'  With  his  or  bef  uven  af- 
fairs ,f  folt,  with  some  .axnuacfiiafit  and  per- 
haps a shade  pf  ann^yanc^,  that  I was  Wing 
token  hxr  the  old  wonrau’s  gramidsugliK^r 
biter  &lh  * •£>{■, 

't’V ell;  what  did  it  mat  tier  t IJke  the:MS0er 
of  iW*—  : ,•.■•'■  •/ •y':v-!-;  •7*'/:';-,*v 

* 

ilt  can*!  f«t  nObody, -ao4  tiohody  rarcd  for  weV' 

accept  my  mother — only  and  always  ray 
mother.  . ' , 

It  was  -very  dull ’ gp.firg about  without  iuer, 
w *«  vrsi^  so?  seldom  ftpsrt  Bo  aw  sb*>n  a» 
Mrs;  Guiding  had  done  her  bushier  1 sng- 
g«ated'  mine — tW  Sn4  ibefeted  W 

getting  it  at  iW  very  Wst  shop  in  Bath. 

Milst  I t-onfo^  Umt,  ev^n  ^ an  etdeily 
lady,  I rather  like  shopping?  /'S&vm  ste 
I do  md.  buy*  tbo  Mght  op  the  profty  tiiingH 

pk^ses  nie;  as  it  did  in  the  days,  when  1 
could  not  afford  to  buy  >v  when  silica  and 

dainty  muslins  warfe  iantaHeing  bupossihila- 
ties,  and  ray  mother  AUd  I lookod  st  them 
and  shook  our  Wafts  with  a r«sojiUe  smile, 
but  Htiil  a Stiiile.  Wliat  vras  tbetti  to  sigh 
over  f Wehpy^  had  # go  in  rags,  orovsh 
tbroadbare,  like  Some  jHSdpW  And  w ben 
we  ditl  enter  a shop,  mdWy  in  Ifand,  tp 
clothe  ournelvcs  as  elegantly  and  fashion- 


umbhiuly  tipon  it,  I saw  tile  white  city,  twr- 
racas,  ciesc^nte,  circtistfl,  siTt^ts,  ono  above 

the  oihrav  rining  dp  almost  to  ihv>  tep  of 
Lausdowh  TUlh  l coaid  Wt  help  exclaim- 
iugj  n |f hoantlful^ ; *y  x-  ;.;>  ,•-  -.-• 
Mlk  GtildAngv  Wing'  a Sbmewetshite  wom- 
Ofii,  hM>hed  'p!b$sodv  She  made  tile  carrier 
aitop  .^'  a minute  or  tWo  that 

' t .4dght;^«t  "feettey-Yiew* 

**  jkvtb  is  a iviee  plaGO,  and  there's 
soiiio  nice  fojfe ^ in  fp— to  make  amends  for 
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gratefully,  for  I thought  it  a kind  thing  for 
an  old  man  to  do.  But  if  old,  his  figure  was 
upright  still,  and  soldierly  looking.  It  made 
me  look  at  him  a second  time : my  father 
was  a soldier. 

He  looked  at  me  too,  not  as  young  men 
sometimes  looked,  with  rude  admiration,  but 
very  intently,  as  if  he  thought  he  knew  me, 
and  had  half  a mind  to  speak  to  me.  But 
as  I did  not  know  him  in  the  least,  I quietly 
turned  away,  and  gave  all  my  mind  to  the 
purchase  of  the  shawl. 

I have  it  still,  that  dear  old  shawl,  old  and 
worn,  but  pretty  still.  Often  I regard  it 
with  a curious  feeling,  remembering  the  day 
I bought  it.  What  a struggle  the  buying 
cost  me ! a battle  first  against  Mrs.  Golding, 
who  wanted  a bright  scarlet  centre,  whereas 
this  one  was  white,  with  a gray  “ pine-apple” 
border,  and  then  against  myself,  for  my 
mother  had  given  me  only  three  pounds,  and 
its  price  was  three  guineas,  and  I had  to 
borrow. 

“ Yet  it  is  so  lovely,  so  quiet  and  lady- 
like, j ust  after  my  mother’s  own  taste ! She 
would  be  sure  to  like  it,  only  she  would  say 
it  was  too  dear.” 

“ Not  a bit  dear : good  things  are  always 
cheap,”  said  re-assuring  Mrs.  Golding,  press- 
ing the  three  shillings  upon  me  rather  bois- 
terously. 

To  escape — for  I saw  the  old  gentleman 
was  watching  us  and  our  dispute — (proba- 
bly he  had  nothing  better  to  do) — I took  the 
money,  at  which  I fancied  he  smiled. 

Perhaps  he  had  heard  all  that  passed: 
well,  what  harm  f Supposing  he  did  over- 
hear, he  could  learn  nothing  except  that  my 
mother  was  poor  and  careful,  with  lady-like 
tastes,  and  that  I liked  to  please  her  if  pos- 
sible. Nevertheless,  his  observant  eye  vexed 
me,  and  I turned  my  back  upon  him  until  we 
went  out  of  the  shop. 

However,  there  was  great  consolation  in 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  shawl.  How  nice 
my  mother  would  look  in  it,  and  how  warm 
it  would  be ! 

“ And  a real  Paisley  shawl  is  never  out 
of  fashion,”  added  Mrs.  Golding,  encoura- 
gingly ; then  drew  down  the  corners  of  her 
mouth,  saying,  “ fashion  was  a snare.” 

Very  likely ; and  yet  I should  have  en- 
joyed being  dressed  like  those  young  ladies 
I saw  walking  up  and  down  Milsom  Street 
in  the  sunshine.  Pleasant  as  it  had  been  to 
admire  the  grand  shops  in  the  Corridor  and 
elsewhere,  it  would  have  been  pleasanter 
still  to  be  able  to  go  in  and  buy  there  what- 
ever I chose.  There  were  scores  of  pretty 
things  which  I longed  to  take  home  with 
me,  for  myself  or  my  mother,  and  could  only 
stare  at  through  the  tantalizing  glass  panes. 
It  was  a little  hard. 

Another  thing  was  harder.  In  spite  of 
Mrs.  Golding,  who  made  the  fiercest  duenna 
possible,  the  passers-by  did  stare  at  me;  idle 


loungers,  who  no  doubt  thought  it  great  fun 
to  inspect  a new  face,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  it  was  under  a plain  cottage  bonnet, 
and  had  no  protector  but  an  old  woman. 
With  a man  beside  me,  a father  or  a brother, 
no  one  would  have  dared  to  stare ; and  if 
instead  of  walking  I had  been  driving,  it 
would  have 'been  altogether  different.  Then 
these  young  men  would  have  recognized  my 
position,  and  paid  me  the  same  respectful 
attentions  that  they  offered  to  other  young 
ladies,  to  whom  I saw  them  talk  and  bow, 
courteous  and  reverential,  while  to  me — 

Was  it  my  lowly  condition  that  exposed 
me  to  this  rude  gaze,  or  only  my  beauty  f but 
I hated  my  beauty  since  it  caused  me  such 
humiliation.  My  cheeks  burning,  my  heart 
full  of  angry  resentment,  I hurried  on  through 
the  crowded  streets,  Mrs.  Golding  trotting 
after  me  as  fast  as  she  could. 

“ Where  are  you  going  f”  she  pettishly 
said  at  last.  “ What  on  earth  is  the  matter 
with  you  P’ 

It  was  useless  to  explain,  and  indeed  I 
hardly  knew  myself,  so  I merely  replied  that 
I was  tired,  and  proposed  that  we  should  go 
and  sit  down  in  the  quietest  place  we  could 
find. 

“ That  will  be  Marlborough  Fields,  if  you 
don’t  mind  the  cows.  People  say  some  of 
these  days  there’s  going  to  be  a grand  park 
made  there  for  the  fine  folk  to  walk  in,  just 
as  they  now  walk  up  and  down  Royal  Cres- 
cent. You’ll  want  to  go  and  see  them  9 Of 
course,  all  you  young  folk  do  like  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world.” 

Perhaps  old  folks  too ; for  though  I pro- 
tested against  it,  Mrs.  Golding,  shaking  her 
head  in  a solemn,  incredulous  way,  took  me 
right  into  the  then  fashionable  promenade. 
The  high,  broad  walk  in  front  of  the  Cres- 
cent houses  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold  of 
gayly  dressed  people,  walking  up  and  down, 
and  conversing  together,  for  every  body 
seemed  to  know  every  body.  There  were 
no  carriages,  but  there  was  a good  sprink- 
ling of  sedan-chairs,  in  which  the  old  and 
infirm  went  about.  Some  of  them  were  pit- 
iful spectacles,  in  their  apparent  struggle 
against  remorseless  age,  sickness,  decay; 
their  frantic  clinging  to  that  poor,  feeble 
life,  which  could  no  longer  be  to  them  either 
a pleasant  or  desirable  thing. 

It  made  me  sad — me  to  whom,  in  my 
strong,  fresh  youth,  life  seemed  eternal.  I 
looked  upon  these  poor  creatures  as  if  their 
melancholy  lot  could  never  concern  me,  and 
yet  it  weighed  me  down,  and  I was  glad  to 
get  out  of  the  crowd  into  a foot-path  lead- 
ing to  the  Weston  Road.  There,  in  a quiet 
nook,  some  kind  soul  had  put  up  under  a 
shady  tree  a comfortable  seat,  where  we  sat 
down,  and  Mrs.  Golding  took  out  a huge 
parcel  of  provisions:  a most  ungenteel  re- 
past, and  I was  horrified  at  it,  hungry  as  I 
felt ; but  there  was  no  use  in  objecting ; and, 
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besides,  we  were  quite  out-  of  every  l>«>dy;8 
way,  the  grand  people  confining  themselves 
entirely  to  their  walk  up  and  down  the  Cres- 
cent, where  they  could  see  and  be  seen  prop- 
erly. 

So  we  sat.  quiet  and  alone.  Nothing 
passed  ns  save  one  carnage — a very  fine  one 
— driving  slowly  toward  Weston. 

14  Bless  ns  !M  cried  Mrs.  Golding,  indignant- 
ly, “how  stuck -up  the  world  is  growing! 
In  my  time  there  were  only  four  carriages 
in  Bath,  and  only  the  very  rich  people  thought 
of  such  a tiling." 

“ Probably  the  ownor  of  that  one  is  a rich 
person,”  said  I,  carelessly;  but  I followed  it 
with  my  eyes,  for  I was  very  tired,  and  I 
thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  be  driving 
leisurely  home  instead  of  waiting  about  here 
for  an  hour,  and  then  being  jolted  back  in 
that  horrid  carrier's  cart. 

These  balf-sad,  half-envious  musings  must 
have  lasted  some  miuutes,  for  Mrs.  Golding, 
having  eaten  and  drunk  her  fill,  leaned  her 
head  back  against  the  tree  in  a delicious 
doze.  The  same  carriage  drove  past  again, 
and,  stopping  a little  way  off,  the  footman 
helped  out  its  only  occupant,  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who,  after  walking  feebly  a turn  or 
two  in  the  sunshine,  came  toward  the  bench, 
much  exhausted,  though  evidently  striving 


hard  against  his  weakness,  and  holding  him- 
self as  upright  as  he  could.  Then  I per- 
ceived he  was  the  same  old  gentleman  who 
had  picked  np  my  half  sovereign  for  me  in 
the  shop. 

Glad  to  return  civility  for  civility,  I made 
room  for  him,  squeezing  myself  close  up  to 
Mrs.  Golding — a politeness  which  lie  just 
acknowledged,  without  looking  at  me,  sat 
down,  quite  exhausted,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

What  a contrast  it  was— the  sleepy  half- 
life  of  these  two  old  people,  one  on  either 
side  of  me,  with  that  strong,  vivid,  youth- 
ful life  of  mine,  full  of  such  an  endless  ca- 
pacity for  xdcasure  and  pain!  Would  it 
ever  dwindle  down  to  this  ? Should  I ever 
be  like  them  t It  seemed  impossible. 

Mrs.  Golding's  eyes  were  still  x^arefully 
shut;  but  the  old  gentleman  opened  his, 
and,  seeing  me,  gave  a start. 

44 1 Mg  pardon ; I am  sure  I have  seen  you 
before — yes,  yea,  now  I recollect.  Excuse 
me."  And  he  took  his  hat.  off,  clear  off,  from 
his  reverend  white  head.  “ You  will  pardon 
an  old  mau  for  addressing  a strange  lady ; 
but  1 really  think  I must  somewhere  or 
other  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you.” 

J shook  my  head,  smiling. 

“ Pardon,  then,  a thousand  times.  You* 
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young  lady,  may  make  a blunder  sometimes 
when  you  are  seventy-three  years  old.” 

I said  I made  blunders  now,  and  I was 
only  seventeen. 

“ Only  seventeen ! You  look  older.  But 
perhaps  you  are  the  eldest  of  a large  fami- 
ly f” 

“Oh  no!  We  are  only  two — just  my 
mother  and  I.” 

“ A most  fortunate  pair,”  said  he,  bowing, 
but  asked  no  further  personal  questions. 
And  indeed,  though  we  immediately  began 
talking,  and  talked  straight  on,  upon  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  for  a full  half  hour,  he  nev- 
er made  the  slightest  approach  to  any  topic 
that  could  imply  any  curiosity  about  me  or 
my  affairs.  He  was  equally  reticent  about 
himself,  keeping  punctiliously  to  the  cau- 
tious, neutral  ground  of  pleasant  generali- 
ties— a characteristic,  I often  think,  of  well- 
bred  people,  and  which  constitutes  the  charm 
of  their  society ; just  as  the  secret  of  true 
politeness  consists  in  one  thing — unselfish- 
ness; or,  as  the  Bible  puts  it,  “esteeming 
others  better  than  themselves.” 

In  my  short,  shut-up  life  I had  seen  few 
men,  fewer  gentlemen ; none,  indeed,  to  com- 
pare with  the  characters  in  my  books — Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  the  Waverley  heroes,  and 
even  those  of  Miss  Austin,  whom  I less  ap- 
proved, for  they  were  so  like  every  body  else, 
and  I wanted  somebody  quite  different.  Now 
this  old  gentleman  was  certainly  different 
from  any  one  I had  ever  seen,  and  I admired 
him  exceedingly. 

Nor,  recalling  him,  do  I wonder  at  my  ad- 
miration, sudden  as  it  was.  The  fine  old 
head,  with  its  aquiline  features,  the  erect, 
soldierly  bearing,  the  dignified  and  yet  gen- 
tle manners — as  courteous  to  a mere  “ slip 
of  a girl”  as  if  she  had  been  a duchess — the 
blandly  toned  voice,  and  easy  flow  of  con- 
versation, belonging  to  the  period  when  con- 
versation was  really  held  as  a fine  art,  and 
no  flippancy  or  slang  was  tolerated.  I had 
never  seen  any  one  to  equal  him.  Above 
all,  I was  struck  by  his  wonderful  tact — the 
faculty  of  drawing  one  out,  of  making  one  at 
ease  with  one’s  self,  so  that  one  unfolded  as 
naturally  as  a flower  in  sunshine:  which 
quality,  when  the  old  possess,  and  will  take 
the  trouble  to  use  it,  makes  them  to  the 
young  the  most  charming  companions  in 
the  world. 

I was  deeply  fascinated.  I forgot  how 
the  time  was  slipping  on,  and  my  mother 
sitting  waiting  for  me  at  home,  while  I was 
enjoying  myself  without  her,  talking  to  a 
gentleman  whom  I had  never  set  eyes  on 
before  to-day,  and  of  whose  name  and  cir- 
cumstances I was  as  utterly  ignorant  as  he 
was  of  mine. 

The  shadows  lengthened,  the  soft  rosy 
twilight  began  to  fade,  and  the  thrush’s 
long  evening  note  was  heard  once  or  twice 
from  a tall  tree. 


“ Spring  come  again !”  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  a slight  sigh.  “The  days  are 
lengthening  already ; it  is  five  o’clock,”  and 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  a splendid  old-fash- 
ioned one,  with  a large  P in  diamonds  on 
the  back.  “ My  carriage  will  be  up  directly. 
I always  dine  at  six,  and  dislike  being  un- 
punctual, though  I have  no  ladies  to  attract 
me  homeward,  no  fair  faces  to  brighten  my 
poor  board.  Alas ! I have  neither  daughters 
nor  granddaughters.” 

A wife,  though,  he  must  have  had;  for 
there  was  a thin  wedding-ring  on  the  little 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  which  it  fitted  exact- 
ly, his  hands  being  remarkably  small  and 
delicate  for  such  a tall  man.  I always  no- 
ticed people’s  hands,  for  my  mother  had  told 
me  mine  were  rather  peculiar,  being  the  ex- 
act copy  of  my  father’s,  with  long  thin  fin- 
gers and  almond-shaped  nails.  This  old  gen- 
tleman’s were,  I fancied,  rather  like  them,  at 
least  after  the  same  sort  of  type. 

“You  have  no  granddaughters!  What  a 
pity ! Would  you  have  liked  to  have  some  Vf 

And  then  I blushed  at  this  all  but  rude 
question,  the  more  so  as  he  started,  and  a 
faint  color  came  into  his  cheek  also,  old  as 
he  was. 

“ Pardon  me : I did  not  mean  exactly  that 
— that — But  why  should  I dilate  on  my 
own  affairs  f She  is  having  a good  long  doze 
al  fresco , this  worthy  nurse  of  yours.”  (Then 
he  at  least  had  not  concluded  Mrs.  Golding 
to  be  my  grandmother.) 

“ Yes ; I suppose  she  is  tired.  We  ought 
to  be  going  home.  My  mother  will  be  so 
dull : I have  hardly  ever  left  her  for  a whole 
day  alone.” 

“ Is  your  mother  like  you  f Or,  rather,  are 
you  like  your  mother  f” 

This  was  the  only  question  he  had  put 
that  could  at  all  be  considered  personal; 
and  he  put  it  very  courteously,  though  ex- 
amining my  face  with  keen  observation  the 
while. 

“ I,  like  my  mother  f Oh  no ; it  is  my  fa- 
ther I take  after.  Though  I never  saw  him ; 
I was  a baby  when  he  died.  But  my  moth- 
er— I only  wish  I were  like  her ; so  good,  so 
sweet,  so — every  thing ! There  never  was 
her  equal  in  the  whole  world.” 

The  old  gentleman  smiled. 

“I  dare  say  she  thinks  the  same  of  her 
daughter.  It  is  a way  women  have.  Never 
mind,  my  dear ; I am  not  laughing  at  your 
happy  enthusiasm.  It  will  soon  cool  down.” 

“ I hope  I shall  never  cool  down  into  not 
admiring  my  mother !”  said  I,  indignantly. 

“ No,  of  course.  Mothere  are  an  admira- 
ble institution,  much  more  so  than  fathers 
sometimes.  But  your  nurse  is  waking  up. 
Good-afternoon , madam.”  He  was  of  the  old 
school,  who  did  not  think  politeness  wasted 
on  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a woman. 
“ Your  young  lady  and  I have  been  having 
such  a pleasant  little  conversation !” 
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“ Indeed,  Sir  !”  said  my  duenna,  bristling 
np  at  once,  but  smoothing  down  her  ruffled 
feathers  when  she  perceived  it  was  quite  an 
old  gentleman,  a real  gentleman  too,  who 
had  been  talking  to  me.  “ But  it’s  time  we 
were  moving  home.  Are  you  rested  now, 
Miss  Picardy  T” 

The  old  man  started  violently. 

“ What  did  you  say  ? What  is  her  name  V ’ 

His  eagerness,  even  excitement,  put  Mrs. 
Golding  on  the  defensive  at  once. 

“ I can’t  see,  Sir,  that  a strange  young 
lady’s  name  is  any  business  of  yours.  You’ve 
never  seen  her  before  to-day,  and  you  cer- 
tainly won’t  after ; so  I’m  not  a-going  to 
answer  any  of  your  questions.  Come,  my 
dear.” 

But  the  old  gentleman  had*  fixed  his  eyes 
on  me,  examining  me  intently,  and  almost 
shaking  with  agitation. 

“I  beg  pardon,”  he  said,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Golding,  with  an  evident  effort ; “ you  are 
quite  right — quite  right ; but,  in  this  one 
instance,  if  you  would  allow  me  to  know 
her  name — ” 

“No,  I won’t;  and  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  for  asking  it,”  cried  my 
angry  protectress,  as  she  tucked  me  under 
her  arm,  and  marched  me  off ; for,  of  course, 
resistance  on  my  part  would  have  been  ri- 
diculous. 

Presently  I ventured  a remonstrance,  but 
was  stopped  at  once — 

“You  don’t  know  Bath  ways,  my  dear. 
Wait  till  you  get  home,  and  then  tell  your 
mother.” 

“ Of  course  I shall  tell  my  mother.  But 
it  was  a shame  to  be  rude  to  such  a kind  old 
gentleman — the  most  charming  old  gentle- 
man I ever  saw.” 

“ Very  well.  Charming  or  not  charming, 
Fve  done  my  duty.” 

And  she  hurried  me  on,  till,  just  stopping 
to  breathe  at  the  corner  of  Royal  Crescent, 
there  overtook  us  a gray-headed  man,  who 
looked  like  an  old  family  servant.  He 
touched  his  hat  respectfully. 

“Beg  pardon,  but  I believe  you  are  the 
young  lady  who  was  sitting  beside  my  mas- 
ter in  Marlborough  Fields  f He  desired  me 
to  go  after  you,  and  give  you  this  card.” 

Mrs.  Golding  extended  her  hand. 

“No,  no;  I was  told  to  give  it  to  the 
young  lady  herself.  All  right.  Good-after- 
noon, miss.” 

He  too  looked' keenly  in  my  face,  and 
started  even  as  his  master  had  done. 

“ Lord  bless  us ! The  saints  be  about  us  1” 
I heard  him  mutter  to  himself. 

But  he  was  evidently  an  old  soldier  like- 
wise, who  simply  obeyed  orders,  asking  no 
questions ; so  he  touched  his  hat  again,  and 
walked  back  as  fast  as  he  could. 

I took  the  card — an  ordinary  visiting-card 
— with  a name  and  address  printed  thereon ; 
a second  address,  “Royal  Crescent,  Bath,” 


being  hurriedly  written  in  pencil.  But  the 
name,  when  I made  it  out,  caused  me  to 
start  in  intense  astonishment.  It  was — 
“ Lieutenant-General  Picardy .” 


CHAPTER  IV. . 

As  was  natural,  during  the  whole  drive 
home  in  that  horrid  shaky  carrier’s  cart,  I 
thought  of  little  else  than  the  card  in  my 
pocket.  I had  put  it  there  at  once,  without 
showing  it  to  Mrs.  Golding,  who  saw  I was 
offended  with  her,  and  perhaps  recognized 
that  I had  some  reason  to  be.  But  in  no 
case  should  I have  discussed  the  matter  with 
her.  I was  very  proud  in  those  days,  and 
had  no  notion  of  being  confidential  with  my 
inferiors. 

Besides,  it  might  possibly  concern  us — our 
own  private  affairs.  The  name,  Picardy, 
was  such  a very  peculiar  one  that  this 
stranger  might  turn  out  to  be  some  relative 
of  ours.  What  relative  T Little  as  I knew 
about  my  father,  I did  know  that  he  had 
died  the  last  of  his  race — so  it  could  not  be 
his  elder  brother.  Perhaps  an  uncle  f Or 
possibly — no,  it  was  too  much  to  expect ! — it 
would  be  too  like  a bit  out  of  a book,  and  a 
very  romantic  book  indeed — that  this  most 
interesting  old  gentleman  should  turn  out 
to  be  my  grandfather. 

Yet  I clung  to  the  fancy,  and  to  a hundred 
fancies  more,  until,  by  the  time  we  reached 
home,  I had  worked  myself  up  into  a condi- 
tion of  strong  excitement. 

It  was  already  dark,  but  I saw  my  moth- 
er’s figure  agaiust  the  blind,  and  her  hand 
put  forward  to  draw  it  and  look  out,  as  she 
caught  the  first  rattle  of  the  cart  wheels 
down  the  street.  In  a minute  more  I had 
leaped  out,  and  come  face  to  face  with  her 
dear  little  figure  standing  at  the  door,  the 
calm  eyes  shining  upon  me — no,  shining  up 
at  me,  for  I was  so  tall — and  the  oheerful 
voice  saying,  in  that  peculiarly  soft  tone 
which  rings  in  my  ears  even  now  when  I 
am  sad  and  alone,  “ Well,  my  child  f” 

A sudden  thrill  went  through  me.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I knew  something 
which  my  mother  did  not  know;  I had  a 
strong  interest  in  which  she  possibly  might 
not  share.  For  the  Picardy  name  was  hers, 
but  the  Picardy  blood  was  wholly  mine. 

“Well,  my  child,  and  have  you  had  a 
pleasant  day  f ” 

I could  not  answer  immediately.  She 
saw,  quick  as  lightning,  that  things  were 
not  all  right  with  me,  and  perhaps  imagin- 
ing I had  been  annoyed  by  some  difficulty 
concerning  Mrs.  Golding,  bade  me  not  tell 
her  a single  thing  that  had  happened  until 
I had  taken  off  my  bonnet,  and  had  some 
tea. 

“ Then  you  will  be  rested,  and  can  unfold 
to  me  all  your  adventures.” 
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Adventures,  indeed!  Little  she  knew! 
And  some  instinct  made  me  pnt  off,  minute 
after  minute,  telling  her  the  strange  thing 
which  had  befallen  me. 

“But  you  have  really  enjoyed  yonrself, 
my  darling,”  said  my  mother,  anxiously,  as 
she  folded  up  my  pelisse,  for  I was  so  bewil- 
dered that  I did  less  for  myself  than  usual. 

“ Oh  yes,  very  much.  And  I have  bought 
your  shawl — such  a beautiful  shawl ! Shall 
we  look  at  it  now  f ” 

44  Not  till  after  you  have  had  some  tea,  my 
child.  How  tired  you  look ! Are  you  sure 
you  are  quite  well  V9 

44  Oh  yes ! But,  mother  darling,  something 
has  happened — something  so  strange ! Look 
here : an  old  gentleman  gave  me  this  card — 
such  a charming  old  gentleman,  who  sat  be- 
side me  on  a bench  and  talked  to  me,  and  I 
talked  to  him.  It  was  not  wrong,  was  it  f” 

44  No,  no,”  said  my  mother,  hurriedly,  try- 
ing in  vain  to  decipher  the  card  by  the  dim 
candle-light. 

“ And  when  we  left  him,  he  wanted  to 
know  my  name,  and  Mrs.  Golding  was  so 
cross,  and  refused  to  give  it — so  he  sent  his 
man  after  us  with  this  card.  Look,  is  it  not 
strange  f It  is  our  name,  our  very  own  name, 

4 Lieutenant-General  Picardy.’  ” 

My  mother  sunk  on  a chair,  deadly  pale. 
“ Ah,  I knew  it  would  come,  some  day.  My 
child,  my  own  only  child !” 

She  flung  her  arms  about  me,  and  hurst 
out  weeping  as  I had  never  seen  her  weep 
before. 

When  she  recovered  herself  I had  put  the 
card  away,  but  she  asked  me  for  it,  and  ex- 
amined it  carefully. 

44  Yes,  it  must  be  General  Picardy  himself. 
I did  not  know  he  lived  at  Bath ; indeed,  I 
doubted  if  he  were  living  at  all.  I have  not 
heard  of  him  for  so  many  years.” 

“ But,  mother,  who  is  General  Picardy  f” 

44  Your  grandfather.” 

I too  sank  down  on  a chair,  shaking  all 
over  with  agitation.  It  was  such  a surprise. 
A painful  surprise  too,  for  it  implied  that 
my  mother  had  had  secrets  from  me— -secrets 
kept  for  years. 

44  And  you  never  told  me  f Surely  I was 
old  enough  to  know  something  about  my 
own  grandfather,  whom  I always  supposed 
to  be  dead.” 

44  I never  said  so.  But  still  I thought  it 
most  probable,  since  if  alive  he  must  have 
been  keeping  silence  and  enmity  against  me 
for  seventeen  yeare.” 

44  Enmity  against  you,  my  own  best,  dear- 
est mother!  Then  I will  throw  his  card 
into  the  Are,  and  never  think  of  him  again.” 

She  stopped  my  hand.  44  No — he  is  your 
grandfather,  your  father’s  father,  and  the 
nearest  relation,  after  me,  that  you  have  in 
the  world.  Let  us  talk  about  him  quietly 
by-and-by.  Come  down  to  tea  now,  Elma, 
my  child.  You  know,”  with  a faint  strug- 


gle at  a smile, 44  you  always  say,  if  the  world 
were  coming  to  an  end,  mother  must  have 
her  tea.”  I laughed,  and  my  momentary 
wrath,  first  against  her,  and  then  against 
him,  passed  away.  It  seems  strange,  but  I 
was  prone  to  these  outbursts  of  passion  when 
I was  a girl,  though  they  never  lasted  long. 
They  never  come  now  at  all.  Sometimes  I 
could  almost  wish  they  did,  if  I had  my 
mother  there  to  soothe  them. 

44  And  after  tea,  mother,  you  will  tell  me 
every  thing  T” 

44  Yes.  I would  have  told  you  long  ago, 
but  it  was  a painful  story,  and  one  that  I 
thought  could  not  possibly  signify  to  your 
future,  or  affect  your  happiness  in  any  way. 
Perhaps  I judged  wrong.” 

44  Oh  no,  you  were  right,  you  always  are,” 
cried  I,  impulsively ; and  when  I heard  the 
story,  my  reason  seconded  this  conviction. 

But  first  my  mother  made  me  tell  her  my 
adventure,  which  I did,  concealing  nothing, 
not  even  my  ardent  admiration  of  the  old 
gentleman  who  was  my  grandfather — the 
first  real  gentleman,  I declared,  that  I had 
ever  seen. 

44  Yes,  I believe  he  is  that,”  sighed  my 
mother.  44  So  was  your  father — so  were  all 
the  family.  It  is  a very  old  and  honorable 
family.” 

44 1 am  glad.” 

Yes ; I was  glad,  and  proud  also.  I look- 
ed down  on  my  hands,  my  pretty  hands, 
then  up  at  my  face,  where  in  the  old  crack- 
ed mirror  I saw  an  image — was  it  not  a soft- 
ened kind  of  image  of  that  stem  old  face, 
with  the  aquiline  nose,  firm  close  mouth, 
and  brilliant  eyes  f Ay,  undoubtedly  I was 
a Picardy. 

My  mother,  if  she  noticed  me,  said  noth- 
ing, but  only  made  me  sit  down  on  the 
hearth-rug  at  her  feet,  with  my  arm  across 
her  lap,  and  her  soft  hands  stroking  my  hair 
— our  favorite  position  when  we  had  a talk. 
Then  she  began  telling  me  the  story  of  the 
past. 

A sad  story,  though  I could  see  that  she 
intentionally  made  it  as  little  so  as  possible. 
Still,  any  body  with  ordinary  perceptions 
must  have  felt  Bure  that  there  had  been 
many  painful  bits  in  it,  though  she  glossed 
them  over,  and  did  not  dwell  upon  them. 

In  the  first  place,  my  father’s  marriage 
with  her  had  evidently  been  considered  by 
his  father  a disgraceful  mesalliance ; for  he 
refused  to  see  him,  and  would  have  disin- 
herited him,  only  the  property  was  entailed. 
Entailed,  however,  strictly  in  the  male  line, 
and  I was  a daughter ! My  birth,  which  my 
father  had  reckoned  on  as  a means  of  recon- 
ciliation, disappointed  him  so  excessively 
that  he,  in  his  turn,  declared  he  would  not 
look  at  me,  and  died  a month  afterward. 

Whether  in  their  brief  married  life  he  had 
been  to  my  mother  kind  or  unkind — wheth- 
er his  own  untrueness  had  brought  about 
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its  natural  results  (for  he  had  persuaded  her 
that  his  father  had  no  objection  to  their  un- 
ion), whether  he  came  to  blame  her  for  hav- 
ing believed  in  him,  to  reproach  her  for  hav- 
ing loved  him,  and  loved  him,  too,  when  he 
was  an  utter  wreck  in  health  and  fortune — 
if  things  were  thus  or  not  I can  not  tell. 
She  did  not  tell  me.  She  certainly  did  not 
praise  my  father,  but  she  never  blamed  him; 
and  when  I began  to  blame  him  she  laid  her 
hand  on  my  lips,  as  if  to  say  that,  after  all, 
he  was  my  father. 

But  my  grandfather  I was  free  to  criticise 
if  I chose,  and  I did  it  pretty  sharply  too. 
He,  a poor  soldier,  to  insult  my  mother  by 
accusing  her  of  “ catching”  my  father,  when 
she  could  get  nothing  by  it,  not  even  money, 
for  the  family  estate  did  not  fall  in  till  after 
they  were  married,  and  it  was  her  father 
they  lived  upon — her  father,  the  tradesman, 
who,  however  uneducated,  had  been  an  hon- 
est, independent  man,  and  had  educated  his 
child  and  made  her  a lady — quite  as  much 
a lady  as  her  husband  was  a gentleman. 

So  thought  I,  and  said  it  too,  as  far  as  I 
dared ; but  my  mother  always  stopped  me, 
and  confined  herself  to  strictly  relating  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

When  she  was  a widow,  and  my  grand- 
father was  living,  solitary  and  childless,  at 
his  newly  gained  estate,  she  thought  there 
might  be  some  relenting,  at  any  rate  toward 
me ; but  there  was  none.  Her  letter  remain- 
ed long  unanswered,  and  then  there  came 
one  from  the  family  lawyer,  saying  that  if 
Miss  Picardy — that  was  myself — were  sent 
to  the  General  at  once,  she  would  be  received 
and  adopted,  on  condition  that  her  mother 
renounced  all  claim  to  her,  and  never  saw 
her  again. 

“ And  what  did  you  say  ?”  I exclaimed,  in 
passionate  indignation. 

“ I said  that  my  child  was  my  child — that 
I would  neither  renounce  her  nor  connive 
at  her  renouncing  me  so  long  as  I lived. 
But  that  after  I was  dead — and  I thought 
then  that  my  life  would  be  short — she  would 
belong  legally  to  General  Picardy,  and  I 
would  leave  orders  for  her  to  be  sent  to  him 
immediately.” 

“ That  was  wrong.” 

“ No ; it  was  right,”  returned  my  mother, 
slowly  and  softly.  “For  my  own  parents 
were  dead,  I had  no  near  kindred,  and  if  I 
had,  General  Picardy  was  as  near,  or  nearer. 
Besides,  though  hard  to  me,  I knew  him  to 
have  been  always  a just,  honorable,  upright 
man ; a man  to  be  trusted ; and  whom  else 
could  I trust?  I was  quite  alone  in  the 
world,  and  I might  die  any  day — I often 
thought  I should.” 

“ My  darling  mother !” 

“ Yes ; it  was  rather  hard  to  bear,”  she 
said,  with  a quivering  lip.  “ To  feel  as  ill 
as  I often  felt  then,  and  to  know  that  my 
own  frail  life  was  the  sole  barricade  my 


baby  had  against  the  harsh  world — my  poor 
little  helpless  baby — my  almost  more  help- 
less little  girl,  who  was  growing  up  head- 
strong, self-willed,  yet  so  passionately  lov- 
ing! No  wonder  I seized  upon  the  only 
chance  I had  for  your  safety  after  I was 
gone.  I told  General  Picardy  that  all  I 
asked  of  him  was  to  educate  you,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  earn  your  own  living — that  he 
need  not  even  acknowledge  you  as  his 
granddaughter — his  heiress  you  could  not 
be,  for  I knew  the  property  passed  to  a dis- 
tant cousin.  But  I entreated  him  to  bring 
you  up  so  as  to  be  a good  woman,  an  edu- 
cated woman,  and  then  leave  you  to  fight 
your  own  battle,  my  poor  child !” 

“ But  I have  had  no  need  to  fight  it.  My 
mother  has  fought  it  for  me.” 

“ Yes,  so  far.  Are  you  satisfied  ?” 

“I  should  think  so,  indeed!  And  now, 
mother,  I shall  fight  for  you.” 

She  smiled,  and  said  “ there  was  no 
need.”  Then  she  explained  that  having 
always  in  view  this  possibility  of  my  being 
sent  to  my  grandfather  and  brought  up  by 
him,  she  had  never  said  a word  to  me  of 
his  unkindness  to  herself;  indeed,  she  had 
thought  it  wisest  to  keep  total  silence  with 
regard  to  him,  since  if  I once  began  ques- 
tioning, it  would  have  been  so  difficult  to 
tell  half-truths,  and  full  explanations  were 
impossible  to  a child. 

“ But  now,  Elma,  you  are  no  child.  You 
can  judge  between  right  and  wrong.  Yon 
can  see  there  is  a great  difference  between 
avoiding  a bad  man  and  keeping  a dignified 
silence  toward  a good  man  who  unfortunate- 
ly has  misjudged  one,  under  circumstances 
when  one  has  no  power  to  set  one’s  self  right. 
Understand  me,  though  I have  kept  aloof 
from  him,  I have  never  hated  your  grand- 
father. Nor  do  I now  forbid  you  to  love 
him.” 

“ Oh,  mother,  mother !” 

I clung  to  her  neck.  Simply  as  she  had 
told  her  story,  as  if  her  own  conduct  therein 
had  been  the  most  ordinary  possible,  I must 
have  been  blind  and  stupid  not  to  perceive 
that  it  was  any  thing  but  ordinary,  that  very 
few  women  would  have  acted  with  such 
wisdom,  such  self-abnegation,  such  exceed- 
ing generosity. 

“ You  don’t  blame  me,  then,  child,  for  keep- 
ing you  to  myself?  I was  not  keeping  you 
to  poverty — we  had  enough  to  live  upon, 
and,  with  care,  to  educate  you  fit  for  any 
position  which  you  might  hereafter  be  call- 
ed to  fill,  so  that  General  Picardy  need  nev- 
er be  ashamed  of  his  granddaughter.  For 
all  else,  could  any  thing  have  made  up  to 
my  girl  for  the  want  of  her  mother  ?” 

“ Nothing — nothing ! Oh,  what  you  have 
gone  through,  and  for  me,  too !” 

“ That  made  it  lighter  and  easier.  When 
you  are  a mother  yourself  you  will  under- 
stand.” 
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“But  General  Picardy" — for  I could  not 
say  grandfather — “ did  he  answer  your  let- 
ter?” 

“ No.  Still,  I took  care  he  should  always 
have  the  option  of  doing  so.  Wherever  we 
lived,  I sent  our  address  to  the  lawyer.  But 
nothing  came  of  it,  so  of  late  years  I con- 
cluded he  was  either  grown  childish — he 
must  be  a good  age  now — or  was  dead.  But 
I kept  faithfully  to  my  promise.  I told  you 
nothing  about  him,  and  I educated  you  so 
as  to  meet  all  chances — to  be  either  Miss 
Picardy  of  Broadlands,  or  Miss  Picardy, 
the  daily  governess,  as  I was  slowly  coming 
to  the  conclusion  you  would  have  to  be. 
Now — ” 

My  mother  looked  steadily  at  me,  and  I at 
her.  I do  not  deny  the  sudden  vision  of  a 
totally  changed  life — a life  of  ease  and 
amusement,  able  to  get  and  to  give  away 
all  the  luxuries  I chose — flashed  across  my 
mind’s  eye.  “ Miss  Picardy  of  Broadlands,” 
and  Miss  Picardy,  the  poor  daily  governess. 
What  a difference!  My  heart  beat,  my 
cheeks  burned. 

“ Suppose  your  grandfather  should  want 
you?  You  said  he  seemed  much  agitated 
at  hearing  your  name ; and  he  must  have 
taken  some  trouble  to  inform  you  of  his,  and 
his  address  too.  No  doubt  he  wishes  you 
to  write  to  him.” 

“ I will  not.  He  is  a wretch !” 

“ Hush ; he  is  your  grandfather.” 

“Don't  attempt  to  make  excuses  for  hia 
oonduct,”  cried  I,  furiously,  the  more  furi- 
ously for  that  momentary  longing  after  bet- 
ter fortunes  to  which  I have  pleaded  guilty. 
“ I will  never  forgive  him  as  long  as  I live.” 

“ That  is  more  than  I have  ever  said  of 
him  or  any  human  being.” 

“ Because,  mother,  you  are  the  most  gen- 
erous woman  alive.  Also,  because  the  wrong 
was  done  to  yourself.  It  is  much  easier,  as 
you  often  say,  to  forgive  for  one's  self  than 
for  another  person.  Myself  I don't  care  for ; 
but  I can't  forgive  him  for  his  behavior  to 
you.” 

“ You  ought,  I think,”  was  the  earnest  an- 
swer. “ Listen,  Elma.  Unkind  as  he  was, 
unfairly  as  he  treated  me,  he  himself  was 
treated  unfairly  too.  I could  never  explain, 
never  put  myself  right  with  him.  I was 
obliged  to  bear  it.  But  it  made  me  tender 
over  him — indeed,  rather  sorry  for  him. 
Never  mind  me,  my  child.  There  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  your  grandfather 
should  not  be  very  fond  of  you.” 

Here  my  mother  began  to  tremble,  though 
she  tried  not  to  show  it,  and  I felt  her  grasp 
tighten  over  my  hand. 

“Darling  mother,”  said  I,  cheerfully, 
“ why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  any  more 
about  this  matter  ? I have  seen  my  grand- 
father. He  has  seen  me.  Let  us  hope  the 
pleasure  was  mutual  i And  there  it  ends.” 

“ It  will  not  end,”  said  my  mother,  half  to 


herself.  She  looked  up  at  me  as  I stood  on 
the  hearth,  very  proud  and  erect,  I dare  say, 
for  I felt  proud.  I longed  to  have  a chance 
of  facing  my  grandfather  again,  and  letting 
him  see  that  I had  a spirit  equal  to  his  own ; 
that  if  he  disclaimed  me,  I also  was  indiffer- 
ent to  him,  and  wished  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  him — except  the  name,  of 
which  he  could  not  deprive  me : I too  was  a 
Picardy.  My  mother  looked  at  me  keenly, 
as  if  I had  been  another  woman’s  child  and 
not  hers.  “ No,  no,  it  will  not  end.” 

But  when  two,  three,  four  days  slipped  by 
and  nothing  occurred — to  be  sure,  it  would 
have  been  rather  difficult  for  my  grandfather 
to  And  us  out,  but  I never  thought  of  that 
commonplace  fact — the  sense  that  all  had 
ended  came  upon  me  with  a vexatious  pain. 
I had  obstinately  resisted  my  mother’s  pro- 
posal to  write  to  General  Picardy. 

“ No ; the  lawyer  has  our  London  address ; 
he  can  write  there,  and  we  shall  get  it  in 
time.  By  all  means  let  him  have  a little 
trouble  in  discovering  us,  as  he  might  have 
done  any  time  these  seventeen  years.” 

“ But  the  address  may  have  got  lost,”  ar- 
gued my  mother.  “ Or  when  he  comes  to 
think  it  over,  and  especially  when  he  getB 
no  answer  to  his  card,  he  may  doubt  if  you 
were  the  right  person.  Yet,  if  he  only  look- 
ed at  you — ” 

However,  if  I bore  my  father's  likeness  in 
my  face,  I was  all  my  mother  in  my  heart ; 
as  self-contained,  as  independent,  only  not 
half  so  meek,  as  she.  My  spirit  revolted 
against  my  grandfather ; bitterly  I resented 
those  long  years  of  silence  on  his  part,  when, 
for  all  he  knew,  we  might  have  sunk  into 
hopeless  poverty,  or  even  starved. 

“ No,  he  knew  we  could  not  starve,”  said 
my  mother,  when  I angrily  suggested  this. 
“ I told  him  we  had  our  pension,  which 
doubtless  he  considered  quite  enough — for 
us.  You  must  remember,  in  his  eyes  I was 
a very  humble  person.” 

“ You,  with  your  education !” 

“ He  never  knew  I was  educated.  Nobody 
ever  told  him  any  thing  about  me,”  added 
she,  sadly.  “ He  only  knew  I was  a trades- 
man’s daughter;  and  that,  to  persons  like 
General  Picardy,  is  a thing  unpardonable. 
His  son  might  as  well  have  married  a com- 
mon servant ; he  saw  no  difference ; indeed, 
he  said  so.” 

“Oh,  mother!”  • 

“ It  is  true — and  you  will  find  many  oth- 
ers who  think  so.  There  are  strong  class 
distinctions  in  the  world — only  we  have 
lived  out  of  the  world ; but  we  can  not  do 
so  much  longer and  she  sighed.  “ As  to 
ladyhood,  an  educated  womau  is  every  where 
and  always  a lady.  But  you  are  also  a Lady 
born.” 

And  then  she  told  me  of  my  long  string 
of  ancestors,  and  how  her  marriage  must 
have  fallen  like  a thunder-bolt  upon  the 
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family  and  its  prejudices.  Why  my  father 
ever  risked  it,  1 can  not  comprehend,  except 
by  supposing  him  to  have  been  a young  man 
who  always  did  what  he  liked  best  at  the 
moment,  without  reflecting  on  its  conse- 
quences to  himself  or  to  others. 

But  my  mother,  my  long-suffering,  noble- 
hearted  mother — the  scape-goat  upon  whom 
all  his  sins  were  laid — 

“ Has  the  pearl  less  whiteness 
Because  of  its  birth? 

Has  the  violet  less  brightness 
For  growing  near  earth  ?” 

I repeated  these  lines  to  her,  half  laughing, 
half  crying,  vowing  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  compel  me  to  have  any  thing  to  say 
to  General  Picardy,  unless  he  fully  and  re- 
spectfully recognized  my  mother. 

But  there  seemed  little  chance  of  this  he- 
roic resolution  being  put  to  the  test.  Day 
after  day  slipped  by ; the  ring  of  purple  and 
yellow  crocuses  under  our  parlor  window 
dropped  their  cups  and  lay  prone  on  the 
ground,  to  be  succeeded  by  red  and  lilac 
primroses.  Soon  in  our  daily  walks  we  found 
the  real  wild  primroses.  I brought  them 
home  by  handfuls,  happy  as  a child.  I had 
never  before  lived  in  the  country — the  real 
country — such  as  I had  read  of  in  Miss  Mit- 
ford’s  aud  other  books;  and  every  day 
brought  me  new  interests  and  new  pleas- 
ures, small  indeed,  but  very  delicious. 

However,  in  the  midst  of  all,  I think  we 
were  both  conscious  of  a certain  uneasy  sus- 
pense— perhaps  even  disappointment.  No 
word  came  from  my  grandfather.  Whether 
we  hoped  or  feared — I hardly  knew  which 
my  feeling  was — that  he  would  find  us  out, 
he  did  not  do  it.  The  suspense  made  me 
restless,  so  restless  that  I was  sure  my  moth- 
er saw  it,  for  she  proposed  to  recommence 
my  studies. 

“ * Tis  better  to  work  than  live  idle, 

Tis  better  to  sing  than  to  grieve.’” 

said  she,  smiling. 

“ But  I am  not  grieving ; what  should  I 
grieve  about?  I have  every  thing  in  the 
world  to  make  me  happy,”  was  my  half-vex- 
ed reply. 

And  yet  somehow  I was  not  quite  happy. 

I kept  pondering  again  and  agaiu  over  the 
story  of  my  parents,  and  recalling  every 
word  and  look  of  my  grandfather,  who  had 
attracted  me  to  an  extent  of  which  I myself 
was  unaware  until  I began  to  doubt  if  I 
should  ever  see  him  any  more.  Whatever 
his  faults  might  have  been,  or  whatever 
faults  of  others,  as  my  mother  half  hinted, 
might  have  caused  them,  to  me  he  had  ap- 
peared altogether  charming. 

Besides,  though  I should  have  been 
ashamed  to  own  these  last,  with  the  thought 
of  him  came  many  foolish  dreams — spring- 
ing out  of  the  Picardy  blood,  I fancied,  and 
yet  before  I knew  there  was  any  thing  re- 
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markable  in  the  Picardy  blood  they  had 
never  come  to  me — dreams  of  pride,  of  posi- 
tion ; large  houses  to  live  in,  beautiful  clothes 
to  wear,  and  endless  luxuries  both  to  enjoy 
and  to  distribute.  Yes,  let  me  do  myself 
this  justice — I never  wished  to  enjoy  alone. 

When  we  peeped  at  the  handsome  old 
houses  walled  in  with  their  lovely  gardens, 
as  one  often  sees  in  Devonshire  villages,  or 
met  the  inmates,  who  passed  us  by,  of  course, 
they  being  the  “gentry”  of  the  place,  and 
we  only  poor  people  living  in  lodgings,  I 
used  to  say  to  myself,  “ Never  mind,  I am  as 
well  bom  as  they;  better  perhaps,  if  they 
only  knew  it ;”  aud  I would  carry  myself 
all  the  loftier  because  I knew  my  clothes 
were  so  plain  and  so  shabby — for  I refused 
to  have  any  thing  that  summer,  lest  my 
mother  should  feel  compunction  about  her 
Paisley  shawl. 

That  lovely  shawl!  it  was  my  one  unal- 
loyed pleasure  at  this  time.  She  looked  so 
sweet  in  it — its  soft  white  and  gray  harmo- 
nizing with  the  black  dress  she  always  wore, 
though  she  did  not  protend  to  permanent 
mourning.  Though  not  exactly  a pretty 
woman,  she  had  so  much  of  youth  about  her 
still  that  she  gave  the  effect  of  prettiness; 
and  being  small,  slight,  aud  dainty  of  figure, 
if  you  walked  behind  her  you  might  have 
taken  her  for  a girl  in  her  teens  instead  of  a 
woman  long  past  forty.  A lady  indeed ! — 
she  was  a lady,  every  inch  of  her!  The  idea 
of  my  grandfather  supposing  she  was  not! 

I laughed  to  myself  over  and  over  again  as  , 
I recalled  how  I had  unconsciously  praised 
her  to  him.  If  he  expected  me  to  be  ashamed 
of  my  mother,  he  would  find  himself  egre- 
gionsly  mistaken. 

How  did  she  feel  ? Was  her  mind  as  full 
as  mine  of  this  strange  adventure,  which  had 
promised  so  much  and  resulted  in  nothing? 

I could  not  tell,  she  never  spoke  about  it ; 
not  till,  having  waited  and  waited  till  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  I put  to  her  the 
question  direct,  did  she  think  we  should 
ever  hear  of  my  grandfather,  and  would  she 
be  glad  or  sorry  if  we  never  did  ? 

“ My  child,  I hardly  know.  It  may  be,  as 
I said,  that  the  lawyer  has  lost  our  address, 
or  that  General  Picardy  expects  you  to  pay 
him  the  respect  of  writing  first.  Would 
you  like  to  do  it  ?” 

“No.  And  you?  You  never  answered 
my  second  question — if  we  hear  of  him  no 
more,  shall  you  be  sorry  or  glad?” 

My  mother  hesitated.  “ At  first,  I own  it 
was  a great  shock  to  know  he  was  so  near, 
and  had  seen  you,  because  I always  felt  sure 
that  once  seeing  you,  he  would  want  to  have 
you.” 

“ And  would  you  have  let  him  have  me  ?” 

8he  smiled  faintly.  “I  think  I would 
have  tried  to  do  what  was  right  at  the  time ; 
what  was  best  for  you,  my  darling.  But 
apparently  we  are  neither  of  us  likely  to 
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ft  wish,  to  riae.ta  my  natural  level 
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love  of  luxiity,-  £mitim,t  or  dealws'  for  jiar- 
*«  rial  *W!(  ***£  ame. 

Nothing  that  my  gruxolljiriier  conJd  have 
nm  wonUVhe»f«  ^ifrjb^d  for  a Kwxznttnt 
in  compaTisim  with  ti*y  tm>iiier. 

Bo  the  wt?ete>  \ver<r  &£;***&  notJurig  b^p- 
pened.  It  w&a  Already  She  tml  of  April, 
when  Honr^tWeg:  dhM&p'P*fe  *»t  last. 


have  the  diaiir***,  l %*r  yon  imisf  fee  #o- 
tent  with  only  your  mother.1’ 

Only  .105  mother!  X»ul  alb?  imagine  2 was 
ncft  content  I And  bad  her  imaginations 
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\l  thitik  mri.  Tfe$  more  1 recall  mj  *>M 
self;  that  poor  filina  Pi  hardy,  who  find  m 
many  foultn.  the  more  I (eel  sore  that  thif; 
f<> nit  w iw  / lot  «mo  of  tbeiu.  I had  a romantic 
■Uniydhg  to  my  grandfather  again,  per- 
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regret*  little  visited  ivy  KnglVbli  Or  Amen-  their  homos  for  that  purpose.  It  was  ettp- 
eim  tonn&te,  meinling:  timmgjt,  the  c-iimd-  -fared  by  the  British  in  1«£4,  (luring  the  first 
tTks  of  Burma,  Bi am,  Ctmibrnlicl,  AiidCoduo  Burmese  war,  huf  was  a f forward  restoml. 
Ohirngaud included® ^ visit  to fUtvT?Tys>^fious  In  18&£  rt  again  fell  into  tfeeir  hands,  ami 
riling  pi  the  ancient  city  ptf  Ar&gtoo^  of  w hi  eh  will  now  remain,  duuhtleM.  permanent  Jy  \n 
fee  te  tfee  first  to  give  an  acrmw  And  detailed  | their  ’possession.  TIm?  puputat  ion  at  pfamd 
description.  We  do  not  propose,  in.  this  pa- : .is  about  dtM.MHV — Burineee,.  •€  hi  vie#* , yi.rtid’Bte*' 
pe?,  to  'follow-  Mr.  Vincent  through  all  his  I dona,  with  a.  small proportion  ttfi&trepcmis. 
wandering*  hi  these  interestmg  regicms,  hut  ? The  atwfs  are  laid  out  at  right  angfc*y  4Ujrd 
Only  to  meet  him,  here  and  there,  at  different  I tmv*t  of  them  ate  broach  mn!.ca*ia.uu/.ed;  ac»d 
pojntsofhl *jontiiey,wheh> strange apdnote-j cleft n.  The  greater  part tfe»  Eun*.jpean 
worthy  things  are  to  he  found.  j private  residences  are  hiiiit  of  plain  teak 

Mr.  Vincent  ItUided  at  f&wtgooo  in  Aprif  | hnardii?  JiHVij  tiled  foufc,  ami  are  raised  upon 
18/ L This  city*  the  couwvarcia!  ^jutaTof  ! |d|jrk  '.>;Tl ie  native  quarter  of  the  towli  baa  a 

— ; — - — — riury  mean  appearamviv— the  houses,  w rgihr 

* Tht  lAMbftht  BHMtf  BUrphxmL  J&pitj* <tiui  k*w<*  er  iuia*  being  constructed  of  bamboo,  wirJti 
in  frnlHta*rrtn  4#rf<v  A ?Ww#rt  yvflf  lVm*/  thatch. 


The  i irU  p?eti  Dg  archir^oi;Tjra]  feat  ait4 

of  K*ng°on  is  the  gniAt  u Shouy  Dagvui^  or 
Gi»hieti  Eugoda,  the  largest  edifiua  of  the 
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race  upon  w hi cli  the  pagoda  itself  stand#  is 
rottch^i.  Thm  terrace  is  nearly  a thousand 
$k\nar^  and  the  haw  of  the  structure, 
atnudiug  «t  its  eentte,  ifl  optagop al  -shaped? 
and  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  etreumferf'rjc^, 
while  entire  height of  tlie  pagoda  ia  tlirec 

titiMrjeA'.  feet.  It  ia  built  of  solid  tsiatomry 
'<$$  lime,  covered  with  gedd  deaf,  and  grad- 
ually tapers  to  a apirer  which  terminates  hi 
( umbrella),  an  $p«*xi  ir«ii -work  cats 
twenty feet  hi  height.  The  gold  upon 


It  is  aitnated  about  n milv*  from  the  oily, 
upon  a hill  perhaps  eighty  mr  a hundred  feet 
in  height.  The  entrofu*,  guarded  by  two 
huge  griffina  of  brick  and  mortar*  parses  be- 
tween long  narrow  slieda,  which  are  boahti- 
fully  carved  and  gaudily  painted  in  yentiih 
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ion  ami  gold,  and  covered  with  horrid  ropra- 
sentatiormof  the  Buddhistic  torture#  nwrml 
far  the  damned ; and  thebee,  mounting  a very* 
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this  pagoda  is  said  to  equal  the  weight  of  a 
former  Burmese  king,  and  the  spire  blazes 
so  fiercely  under  a noonday’s  sun  as  to  al- 
most dazzle  the  beholder.  At  the  base  of 
the  immense  structure  are  broad  stone  steps 
and  large  griffin^  and  also  some  smaller  pa- 
godas of  like  design  and  finish. 

Within  the  inclosure  of  the  pagoda  are 
many  temples,  most  of  them  containing  huge 
images  of  Gaud&ma  (the  last  Buddha),  made 
of  wood,  brick  and  lime,  marble  and  metal, 
and  nearly  all  thickly  gilded  ; some  of  the 
sitting  figures  are  twelve  feet,  and  some  of 
the  standing  ones  as  much  m eighteen  feet, 
in  height.  Mr.  Vincent  noticed  that  all  the 
faces  wore  a humorous,  contented  expression, 
one  sensual,  however,  rather  than  intellect- 
ual. Some  of  their  drapery  is  made  of  mi- 
nute pieces  of  glass,  the  fringes  of  the  robes 
especially  being  thus  ornamented,  having 
the  appearance  of  coats  of  mail.  Some  of 
the  idols  arc  clothed  in  yellow  garments, 
yellow  being  the  ordained  color  of  all  priest- 
ly vestments.  On  small  tables  in  front  of 
many  of  the  images  may  be  seen  candles, 
flowers,  and  little  paper  flags,  the  offerings 
of  devotees.  At  short  intervals  around  the 
pagoda  are  planted  lofty  poles,  decorated 
with  various-colored  streamers,  surmounted 
with  tec#  and  rudely  fashioned  game-cocks, 
the  national  emblem  of  the  Burmese.  Bur- 
ma is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Buddhism.  The  “ Sboay  Dagon” 
pagoda  derives  its  peculiar  sanctity  from 


i being  the  depository,  according  to  Burmese 
j tradition,  of  relics  of  the  last  four  Buddhas 
; — viz.,  the  staff  of  Kauthathon,  the  water- 
j dipper  of  Gaunagon,  a garment  of  Kathapa, 
and  eight  hairs  from  the  head  of  Gaudama. 
Burmau  pagodas,  it  may  be  obeervtjd,  are 
not  temples,  but  monuments  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Gall  dam  a,  and  they  are  all  sup- 
posed to  contain  sacred  relics,  and  conse- 
quently are  objects  of  worship  to  the  Bud- 
dhist. The  Golden  Pagoda  rears  its  lofty 
j head  from  a beautiful  grove  of  Palmyra  and 
j cocoa  palms  and  mango-trees,  but  it  is  not  a 
very  symmetrical  structure,  the  baae  being 
far  too  large  and  the  shaft  too  massive  to 
secure  an  elegant  effect.  What  is  justly 
termed  d the  great  bell*  of  Rangoon  is  hung 
in  a gayiy  ornamented  pavilion  near  the  large 
pagoda.  A dozen  meu  might  stand  upright 
under  it  with  perfect  ease.  The  bell  has  a 
long  inscription  in  the  Burmau  character, 
eulogistic  of  the  king  who  presented  it,  cut 
around  its  circumference. 

There  are  several  other  smaller  pagodas 
in  Rangoon,  but  all  of  them  are  built  pretty 
much  or*  the  same  plan.  The  base  consists 
of  one  or  more  quadrangles,  succeeded  by  a 
j tapering  bell-shaped  structure,  either  round 
or  forming  a polygon,  the  apex  of  which  is 
crowned  with  the  fee,  and  without  that  ad- 
dition it  would  he  considered  incomplete. 
The  building  itself  is  invariably  a solid  mass 
of  masoury,  constructed  of  nnbumed  brick, 
with  an  outer  coating  of  plaster,  which  usu- 
ally is  richly  gilded. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  Bur- 
mese, and  indeed  all  the  various  races  and 
nations  of  Indo-Cbina,  migrated  at  a remote 
period  from  the  plateaus  of  Central  Asia,  and 
that  they  are  of  mixed  origin,  possessing 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Hindoo 
(the  Caucasian),  and  some  also  of  the  China- 
man (the  Mongol).  Thus  in  person  they 
are  short  and  stout,  with  the  small,  oblique 
eyes,  high  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  and 
flat,  short,  and  broad  nose  of  the  Tartar, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese  races,  and  the  “ rav  en- 
titnok*  hair,  pearly  teeth,  and  olive-brown 
skin  of  tbe  Hindoos  and  the  Malays ; aud 
though  of  nearly  the  same  stature  as  the 
latter,  they  generally  possess  the  stouter 
frames  of  the  former.  The  Burmese  are  a 
simple-minded,  indolent  people,  frank  and 
courteous,  fond  of  amusement  and  gay -col- 
ored apparel,  friendly  among  themselves, 
and  hospitable  to  strangers.  They  appre- 
ciate a quiet  life,  smoking  and  gossiping 
and  sleeping  throughout  the  day,  and  listen- 
ing to  wild  music  and  singing  through  half 
J of  the  night:  “stem*  ambition  is  among 
| them,  indeed,  a very  rare  trait  of  character. 

Marriage  among  the  Burmese  is  a most 
peculiar  institution,  and  the  “marriage 
knot”  is  very  easily  undone.  If  two  persons 
are  tired  of  each  other’s  society,  they  dis- 
solve partnership  in  the  following  simple 
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uats,  but  suffer  un  mixed  punishment  and 
regret,  in  the  utmost  wretchedness,  among 
the  four  states  of  punishment,  Hell,  Prota, 
Beasts,  and  Athurakai.”  Imagine  the  effect 
of  such  an  oath  delivered  iu  a New  York 
police  court!  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
fearful  imprecations,  the  Burmese  witness 
is  finite  as  uncertain  as  his  civilized  and 
Christian  brother. 

The  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Burmese 
has  neither  declension  nor  conjugation,  and 
is  very  difficult  for  Europeans  to  learn.  It 
is  written  from  left  to  right,  with  no  divis- 
ion between  the  words,  and  with  letters 
most  of  which  are  circles  or  parts  of  circles. 
The  alphabet  contains  forty -four  letters. 
Printing  is  unknown.  The  Burmese  write 
generally  upon  long  pieces  of  black  prepared 
paper,  and  with  thick  soap-stone  pencils. 
Knowledge  is  so  widely  diffused  that  there 
are  few  of  the  common  people  even  who  can 
not  read  and  write.  Burmese  literature  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  of  treatises  upon 
theological  and  legal  themes  in  the  Pali  dia- 
lect, ami  legends  of  the  different  Buddhas, 
simple  ballads,  and  books  of  astrology,  cos- 
mography, and  astronomy  in  both  the  Pali 
and  Burmese  languages. 

What  is  generally  known  as  Burma  com- 
prises two  distinct  regions — British  or  Low- 
er Burma,  which  is  under  English  rule,  and 
Upper  Burma,  or  more  properly  Ava,  under 
the  dominion  of  a native  sovereign.  British 
Burma  embraces  the  three  divisions  of  Ara- 
kan,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal ; Pegu,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Martaban,  on  the  south;  and  the  long  and 
narrow  strip  of  country  styled  Tenasserim, 
which  extends  to  the  Isthmus  of  Kraw,  on 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  These  ili visions  of 
the  country  are  some  of  the  results  of  two 


and  touching  but  conclusive  manner:  They 
respectively  light  two  candles,  and  shutting 
up  their  hut,  sit  dowrn  and  wait  quietly  un- 
til they  are  burned  up.  The  one  whose  can- 
dle burns  out  first  gets  up  at  once  and  leaves 
the  house  (and  forever),  taking  nothing  hut 
the  clothes  he  or  she  may  have  on  at  the 
time ; all  else  then  becomes  the  property  of 
the  other  party. 

Burmese  laws  are,  on  the  whole,  just  and 
wise,  and  were  evidently  framed  with  ft  view 
to  advance  the  interests  of  justice  and  mo- 
rality ; but  they  very  often  prove  futile,  ow- 
ing to  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the  king, 
and  the  venality  of  many  of  his  officers. 
Theoretically,  false  swearing  is  particularly 
obnoxious  among  the  Burmese.  A witness 
in  court  is  compelled  to  take  a fearful  oath, 
which  might  well  strike  terror  into  simple 
minds.  It  invokes  the  most  direful  penal- 
ties for  not  speaking  the  truth  upon  the 
witness  and  all  his  relatives.  For  instance  : 
■* Let  the  calamities  occasioned  by  fire,  water, 
miens,  thieves,  and  enemies  oppress  and  de- 
stroy ns,  till  we  perish  and  come  to  utter 
destruction.  Let  us  be  subject  to  all  the 
calamities  that  are  within  the  body  and  all 
that  arc  without  the  body.  May  we  be 
seized  with  madness,  dumbness,  blindness, 
deafness,  leprosy,  and  hydrophobia.  May 
we  be  struck  with  thunder-holts  and  light- 
ning, and  come  to  sudden  death.  In  the 
midst  of  not  speaking  truth  may  I be  taken 
with  vomiting  clotted  black  blood,  and  sud- 
denly die  before  the  assembled  people. 
When  I am  going  by  water,  may  the  water 
nata  assault  me,  the  boat  be  upset,  and  the 
properly  lost : and  may  alligators,  porpoises, 
sharks,  and  other  sea  - monsters  seize  and 
crush  me  to  death ; and  when  I change 
worlds,  may  I not  arrive  amoug  men  or 
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wars  which  the  English  government  has 
waged  with  Burma.  The  first,  in  1824, 
caused  by  some  insults  offered  to  the  British 
flag  by  the  Viceroy  of  Rangoon,  was  settled 
two  years  later  by  the  cession  to  the  crown 
of  England  of  the  provinces  of  Arakan  and 
Tenasserim ; the  other,  concluded  in  1853, 
and  brought  about  by  native  outrages  upon 
European  merchants  and  aggressions  upon 
British  territory,  resulted  in  the  annexation 
of  the  rich  province  of  Pegu  to  the  already 
enormously  extended  Anglo-Indian  empire 
in  the  East.  So  that  at  the  present  day 
King  Mounglon  has  no  sea-board:  Ava  is 
entirely  inland.  The  Irrawaddy  River  still 
remains  as  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the 
kingdom,  though  passing  through  foreign 
territory. 

The  Burmese  have  been  accustomed  to 
change  their  capital  rather  frequently  for 
many  years  back.  This  was  owing  some- 
times to  revolution,  again  to  royal  caprice 
or  superstition,  or  else  change  of  dynasty. 
Thus  Ava  was  first  made  capital  a.d.  1364 ; 
next  Monchobo  (about  1740)  was  used  as  the 
seat  of  government  by  King  Alompra  (sur- 
named  “the  Great,”  though  a man  of  low 
birth,  who,  having  first  driven  the  Talains 
out  of  Pegu,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king,  then  built  a palace  at  Dagong,  chan- 
ging its  name  to  Rangoon,  made  a treaty  with 
the  English,  and  established  a new  dynasty 
— that  at  present  on  the  throne),  it  being 
his  native  town;  then,  in  1782,  the  court 
was  removed  to  Amarapoora;  in  1819  the 
government  was  chauged  back  to  Ava,  the 
reigning  king  being  thus  advised  by  the 
court  astrologers.  In  1839  Ava  was  destroy- 
ed by  an  earthquake,  and  then  again  Mon- 
chobo became  the  capital.  Not  long  after- 
ward Amarapoora  was  a second  time  chosen 
as  the  residence  of  the  fickle  court;  next 
again,  for  the  third  time,  Ava ; and  now,  since 
1857,  Mandalay,  has  been  the  abode  of  roy- 
alty and  power.  Ava,  which  was  built  on 
an  island,  is  now  only  a miserable  village, 
though  the  massive  ruins  still  standing  at- 
test its  former  splendor.  The  ancient  city 
wall,  sixteen  feet  high  and  ten  feet  thick, 
formerly  inclosed  six  or  seven  miles  of  build- 
ings. It  was  very  famous  for  its  silk  manu- 
facture in  olden  times. 

Mandalay,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  is  a new 
city.  As  recently  as  1855  the  area  now  thick- 
ly peopled  was  merely  farm  land.  Building 
was  begun  the  following  year,  aud  in  1857 
the  city  was  ready  for  the  residence  of  the 
court.  The  houses  in  the  suburbs  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  any  of  the  villages  to  be 
seen  along  the  river.  They  are  simple  frail 
structures  of  bamboo  frame- work,  with  mat 
covering  and  thatched  roofs,  and  are  raised 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground  upon  wood- 
en piles  as  a precaution  against  inundations, 
dampness,  aud  fevers.  The  lower  story  is 
sometimes  used  as  a stable  for  domestic  ani- 


mals. During  a great  part  of  the  year  the 
plain  arouud  Mandalay  is  flooded  with  wa- 
ter, when  the  natives  are  compelled  to  be- 
take themselves  to  canoes  and  rafts  in  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place. 

The  city  proper  is  a square,  measuring  a 
mile  on  each  side,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
lofty  and  very  thick  wall  of  loose  brick  (un- 
plastered), with  a notched  parapet,  and  hav- 
ing a broad  and  deep  moat  filled  with  clear 
water.  There  are  three  gates  on  each  side, 
and  macadamized  streets  about  a hundred 
feet  in  width,  leading  from  them,  intersect 
the  city  at  right  angles ; then  between  these 
there  are  small  and  irregular  streets  and  by- 
paths. Along  the  sides  of  the  larger  ave- 
nues there  run  channels  for  carrying  water 
(which  is  brought  from  the  river  in  a canal 
fifteen  miles  long)  throughout  the  city. 
Each  gateway  is  surmounted  by  a lofty  py- 
ramidal-shaped wooden  tower  with  the  cus- 
tomary terraced  roof,  and  at  irregular  inter- 
vals there  are  turrets  raised  a little  high- 
er than  the  wall  and  surmounted  by  small 
wooden  pavilions. 

Four  or  five  miles  from  Mandalay  there  is 
a very  large  bell,  the  largest  in  the  world 
with  the  exception  of  that  at  Moscow.  It 
is  said  to  be  twelve  feet  high,  and  more  than 
sixteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  lip,  and  could 
easily  contain  twenty  people.  There  is  no 
clapper,  as  in  former  times  it  was  beaten 
from  without.  It  emits  no  sound  now.  It 
was  slung  from  a great  beam  by  a huge 
copper  hook  or  sling ; but  the  hook  has  giv- 
en way,  and  the  bell  now  rests  upon  some 
blocks  of  wood  carved  in  strange,  grotesque 
figures.  The  thickness  of  the  metal  of  the 
bell  varies  from  six  inches  to  twelve,  and  its 
actual  weight  is  about  ninety  tons.  The  ex- 
terior measurements  of  this  bell  do  not  much 
exceed  those  of  “ the  great  bell  of  Pekin,” 
that  being  thirteen  feet  in  diameter  and 
fourteen  feet  in  height,  but  weighing  only 
fifty-three  and  one-lialf  tons,  being  much 
thinner  than  the  Burman  bell. 

At  Mandalay  Mr.  Vincent  was  presented 
to  the  king,  being  the  first  American  to 
whom  this  honor  had  ever  been  accorded. 
His  majesty  was  inclined  to  regard  our  trav- 
eler as  a spy,  or,  at  any  rate,  a political  agent, 
aud  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  a sane 
man  should  make  a journey  of  twelve  thou- 
sand miles  merely  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
King  of  Ava  and  have  a look  at  the  famous 
white  elephant;  and  when  Mr. Vincent  de- 
clined the  offer  of  a house,  living,  and  as 
many  Burmese  wives  as  he  wanted,  on  con- 
dition of  his  entering  the  royal  service,  his 
majesty  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
the  American  was  a lunatic.  When  the  in- 
terview terminated,  one  of  the  king’s  queens 
or  concubines,  who,  although  out  of  sight, 
had  been  fanning  his  majesty  with  a gor- 
geous fan  of  peacock’s  feathers  during  the 
audience,  took  a sly  peep  at  the  stranger, 
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Elephant,”  though  the  King  of  Siam,  at 
Bangkok,  is  also  the  possessor  of  one  or  more 
of  these  sacred  beasts.  The  Mandalay  ani- 
mal Mr.  Vincent  found  to  be  a male  of  me- 
dinm  size,  with  white  eyes  and  a forehead 
and  ears  spotted  white,  appearing  as  if  they 
had  been  gabbed  with  pumice-stone  or  sand- 
paper, but  the  remainder  of  the  body  was 
as  black  as  coal.  He  was  a vicious  brute, 
chained  by  the  fore-legs  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  shed,  and  was  surrounded  with  the 
“ adjuncts  of  royalty” — gold  and  white  cloth 
umbrellas,  an  embroidered  canopy  above, 
and  some  bundles  of  spears  in  the  corners  of 
the  room.  The  attendants  said  that  a yonng 
one,  captured  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
British  Burma,  near  Tounghoo,  had  recent- 
ly died,  after  a short  residence  in  the  capital, 
and  that  the  king  had  been  “out  of  sorts” 
ever  since.  This  animal  was  suckled  by 
twelve  women,  hired  for  the  express  pur- 
pose. These  elephant  “ wet-nurses”  thought 
it  a great  honor  to  serve  in  such  a capacity. 

The  white  elephant,  well  named  the  Apis 
of  the  Buddhists,  has  long  been  an  append- 
age to  Burman  state.  Mr.  Ralph  Fitch,  who 
traveled  through  Burma  about  the  year 
1582,  speaking  of  the  king  who  reigned  at 
that  time,  says,  in  his  quaint  black-letter 
folio,  that  “among  the  rest  he  hath  foure 
white  elephants,  which  are  very  strange  and 
rare,  for  there  is  none  other  king  that  hath 
them  but  he.  If  any  other  king  hath  one, 
hee  will  send  vnto  him  for  it.  When  any 
of  these  white  elephants  is  brought  vnto  the 
king,  all  the  merchants  in  the  city  are  com- 
manded to  see  them,  and  to  giue  him  a pres- 
ent of  halfe  a ducat,  which  doth  come  to  a 
great  summe,  for  that  there  are  many  mer- 
chants in  the  city.  After  that  you  have 
giuen  your  present,  yon  may  come  and  see 
them  at  your  pleasure,  although  they  stand 
in  the  king’s  house.  The  king,  in  his  title, 
is  called  the  king  of  the  white  elephants. 
If  auy  other  king  hane  one  and  will  not  send 
it  him,  he  will  make  warre  with  him  for  it, 
for  he  had  rather  lose  a great  part  of  his 
kingdoms  than  not  to  conquere  him.  They 
do  very  great  Bernice  vnto  these  white  ele- 
phants. Euery  one  of  them  standeth  in  a 
house  gilded  with  golde,  and  they  doe  feede 
in  vessels  of  siluer  and  gilt.  One  of  them, 
when  he  doth  go  to  the  riuer  to  be  washed, 
as  euery  day  they  do,  goeth  under  a canopy 
of  clothe  of  golde  or  of  silke,  carried  oner 
him  by  sixe  or  eight  men,  and  eight  or  ten 
men  goe  before  him  playing  on  drummes, 
shawmes  (clarionets),  or  other  instruments ; 
and  when  he  is  washed,  and  cometh  out  of 
the  riuer,  there  is  a gentleman  which  doth 
wash  his  feet  in  a siluer  basin,  which  is  his 
office  giuen  him  by  the  king.  There  is  no 
account  made  of  any  blacke  elephant,  be  he 
neuer  so  great.  And  surely  there  be  woon- 
derful  faire  and  great,  and  some  be  nine 
cubites  in  height.”  Again,  in  Father  San- 


germano’8  Description  of  the  Burmese  Empire , 
some  two  hundred  years  later,  we  have  in- 
teresting accounts  of  the  capture,  transpor- 
tation to  the  capital,  and  more  than  royal 
treatment  of  the  white  elephant : how,  when 
caught  in  the  forests  of  Pegu,  it  was  bound 
with  scarlet  cords,  and  waited  upon  by  the 
highest  mandarins  of  the  empire ; how,  the 
place  where  it  was  taken  being  infested  with 
mosquitoes,  a silken  net  was  made  to  pro- 
tect it  from  them ; how  it  was  transported 
to  Amarapoora  in  a boat  having  a pavilion 
draped  with  gold-embroidered  silk,  and  cov- 
ered with  a roof  similar  to  those  covering 
the  royal  palaces ; how,  on  its  arrival  in  the 
city,  a grand  festival,  continuing  for  three 
days,  was  celebrated  in  its  honor ; and  how 
the  most  costly  presents  were  brought  to  it 
by  the  mandarins,  one  offering  a vase  of  gold 
weighing  480  ounces.  This  animal  was  hon- 
ored no  less  at  its  demise  than  during  life. 
Being  a female,  its  funeral  was  conducted 
with  the  same  forms  and  rites  as  those  prac- 
ticed at  the  death  of  a queen.  The  body 
was  burned  upon  a pile  of  sassafras,  sandal, 
and  other  aromatic  woods,  the  pyre  being 
fired  with  the  aid  of  four  immense  gilt  bel- 
lows placed  at  its  corners.  Three  days  aft- 
erward its  ashes  were  gathered  by  the  chief 
mandarins,  enshrined  in  gilt  urns,  and  buried 
in  the  royal  cemetery.  A superb  mausoleum, 
of  a pyramidal  shape,  built  of  brick,  richly 
painted  and  gilt,  was  subsequently  raised 
over  the  tomb.  If  this  elephant  had  been  a 
male,  it  would  have  been  interred  with  the 
same  ceremonial  as  that  used  for  the  sover- 
eign. And  even  at  this  day  the  “ celestial” 
white  elephants  are  still  the  objects  of  great 
veneration,  royal  favor,  and  attention.  Aside 
from  their  divine  character  of  (being)  trans- 
migrating Buddhas,  their  possession,  accord- 
ing to  Burmese  superstition,  is  considered 
to  bring  prosperity  to  the  country  in  peace 
and  good  fortune  in  war,  and  therefore  their 
death  is  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  a na- 
tional calamity.  At  such  times  the  entire 
nation  shave  their  heads,  and  perform  such 
deeds  of  sorrow  and  mourning  as  are  cus- 
tomary on  the  loss  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
of  their  relatives. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr. 
Vincent’s  volume  is  the  account  of  his  visit 
to  the  ruins  of  Angkor.  The  journey  thith- 
er, across  Southern  Siam,  was  part  of  the 
way  performed  on  small  ponies,  and  the  rest 
on  elephants  or  in  passenger  buliock-catts. 
The  body  of  these  vehioles  looks  very  much 
like  a huge  barrel;  it  is  made  of  bamboo 
covered  with  leaves,  but  so  narrow  is  it  that 
one  has  to  sit  cross-legged,  and  so  low  is  it 
that  when  thus  sitting  it  is  impossible  to 
wear  one’s  hat.  The  driver  occupies  a smal1 
seat  which  projects  in  front.  He  guides  his 
oxen  by  means  of  a small  rope  passed  through 
their  nostrils,  and  uses  a sharp  goad  instead 
of  a lash.  The  bullocks  usually  bear  strings 
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logical ; From  thin  doorway,  ii$  j c&rty  a sort  af  Tiattle-a&e,  offem*  a weapon 

iBitbor  'side,  raps  a corridor  with  & double  S which  much  resembles  a golf  chib*  and  oth- 
row  of  columns,  m f~~  Wee  a*ul  e^MaI~^lhvn&  j ar#  *r*  r?\>rvMii\t*i  m Wing  the  Low  ami 
single  Mocks,  with  » doiibify  ovM*sb&p*^ ! arrow*  In  me  phuio  ia  a grott^Ue  divinity 
roof,  covered  with  carving  and  cooaeeutive  j who  site  al^gmitiy  dressed  upon  a throne 
sculpture*  tipou  the  outer  wail-  Tim  gaJlery  (•  aumiounted  fey.  umbrella*  ;•  xiri*  figure*  of 
Of acuipthrea,  wldcfe  forms  thee^teriyirtr  of  the  peculiar  oVidrut! Ijr,  turn  fce^n  r^ut- 

temple,  comWi#  <*{  half  a iw»tb  of  ecwir  iy  gfhioci»  and  feefbra  ji;  upon  a small 
tiumm#  pkturn*,  cut  iti  haA*o-r*U<H'ct  upon  there  mV  a domv  or  more  H jjoHs-Rticks”  kept 
teelatone  nix  feet  in  width,  and  re constantly  burning  by  the  fait kfuL  But  it, 

rew^htaaul>ject4  takeu  from  Hindoo  myfcbol-  is  almost  useless  to  particularize  when  the 
\vgS-^tr&isx  the  lUmar/atm,  the  Sanscrit  epic  subjects  ami  style  of  execution  are  m di 
(ut£tti  of'  India,  with  ita-'^iXKl  verses  de-  vtm  Each  sidy?.  r*f  the  long  corridor  m*m~ 
scribing  the  eVploifs  of  the  p>d  Kama  and  ed  to  display  ligum*  of  distinct  feat  ore,  dre$». 


and  character.  Dr,  Adolf  BaWmn.ofthe  feby- 
al  OetygruphieaJ  Society  i*t  iWlftr,  Who  pi* 
plored  these  wonderful  niius  in  iMi*  says: 
*-  The  most  interestiug  sculpture*  at  Xaykon 
'Wnt  are  in  two  com  par-uncut*.  called  by  tin* 
imfckvea  T^pftjHively  the  pro&x&ioii  and  the 
ihrun  stages  (hestyurvoart  Jh andheil}.  What 
gm**  a peculiar  iuiemd  Co  this  section  \* 
the  fwt  that  the  artist  has  represented  the 
different  nationalities  in  all  their:  distinct- 
ive characteristic  features,  from  the  tint- 
nosed  savage  in  the  taascled  garb  of  the 
Puoiii,  ami  the  abort -haired  i»mf  to  the 
straight. -nosed  ifcjjnprit,  with  sword  and 
shield v and  the  bearded  Mcsxr/gmng  a C4M>' 
aktgue  of  tmtiooali ties,  like  another  column 
of  Trajan,  in  the  predominant  jdtynWd  iron* 
formation  of  each  race.  On  t he  w hoie,  then? 
ia  such  a pi>5YoleDce  of  Bfeiiemc  east  in  the 
features  and  profiles,  as  well  a*  in  the  -ele- 
gant altitude  of  the  bnrvwinei^  that  one 
migh  t suppose  Xanooratea  of  old,  after  foi- 
ishing  his  labors  in  Bombay*  hid.  made  aa 
excursion  to  the  East.” 
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There  are  figures  sculptured  in  high  re- 
lief (nearly  life-size)  upon  the  lower  parts 
of  the  walls  about  the  entrauce ; all  are  fe- 
males, and  apparently  of  Hindoo  origin. 
The  interior  of  the  quadrangle  bounded  by 
the  long  corridor  just  described  is  filled 
with  galleries — halls,  formed  with  huge  col- 
umns, crossing  one  another  at  right  angles. 
In  the  Nagkon  Wat  as  many  as  1532  solid 
columns  have  been  counted,  and  among  the 
entire  ruins  of  Angkor  there  are  reported  to 
be  the  immense  number  of  6000,  almost  all 
of  them  hewn  from  single  blocks  and  artist- 
ically carved.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor there  are  blank  windows,  each  of  which 
contains  seven  beautifully  turned  little  col- 
umns. The  ceilings  of  the  galleries  were 
hung  with  tens  of  thousands  of  bats  and 
pigeons,  and  other  birds  had  made  them- 
selves comfortable  nests  in  out-of-the-way 
corners.  We  pass  on  up  steep  staircases, 
with  steps  not  more  than  four  inches  in 
width,  to  the  centre  of  the  galleries,  which 
here  bisect  one  another.  There  are  two  de- 
tached buildings  in  this  square,  probably 
used  formerly  as  image -houses,  and  they 
now  contain  wooden  Buddhas,  though  of 
recent  date.  In  one  of  the  galleries  may  be 
seen  two  or  three  hundred  images — made  of 
stone,  wood,  brass,  clay — of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  and  ages  (some  of  the  large  stone  idols 
are  said  to  be  1400  years  old),  a Buddha’s 
“sacred  foot,”  etc.;  “joss-sticks”  burn  be- 
fore the  largest  images,  which  are,  besides, 
daubed  with  red  paint  and  partially  gilded. 
We  walk  on  across  another  causeway,  with 
small  image-houses  on  either  hand,  and  up 
a steep  flight  of  steps,  fully  thirty  feet  in 
height,  to  other  galleries  crossing  each  oth- 
er in  the  centre,  above  which  rises  the  grand 
central  pagoda — 250  feet  in  height — and  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  court  four  smaller 
spires.  These  latter  are  much  dilapidated, 
and  do  not  now  display  their  full  height ; 
the  porticoes  also  bear  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  “ heavy  hand  of  time.”  Upon 
the  four  sides  of  the  base  of  the  highest  spire 
are  colossal  images  of  Buddha,  made  of  plas- 
ter, and  other  smaller  divinities  in  various  po- 
sitions. These  figures  of  Buddha  are  grand- 
ly placed,  for  when  the  doors  of  the  inclos- 
ing rooms  are  opened,  from  their  high  posi- 
tion they  overlook  the  surrounding  country; 
and  the  priests  of  Nagkon  Wat  worship  here 
at  the  preseut  day.  There  is  one  more  gal- 
lery, and  then  we  come  to  the  outer  corridor, 
and  pass  through  a magnificent  doorway  to 
the  rear  of  the  temple,  and  walk  round  to 
our  8a1ay  not  knowing  which  to  admire  the 
most,  the  vastness  of  the  plan  or  the  pro- 
priety and  grace  of  the  performance. 

But  who  built  the  Nagkon  Wat  t and  when 
was  it  built  t Learned  men  who  have  vis- 
ited the  ruins  have  attempted  to  form  opin- 
ions from  studies  of  its  construction,  and 
especially  its  ornamentation ; but  what  de- 


cision could  be  reached,  what  judgment 
passed,  when  we  see  in  the  same  temple 
carved  images  of  Buddha,  four,  and  even 
thirty -two  armed,  and  two  and  sixteen 
headed  gods,  the  Indian  Vishnu,  gods  with 
wings , Burmese  heads,  Hindoo  figures,  Cey- 
lon mythology,  etc.?  Native  Cambodian 
historians  reckon  2400  years  from  the  build- 
ing of  Nagkon  Wat , and  the  traditions  of 
their  country  are  said  to  date  back  to  the 
year  of  the  world  205.  Some  have  supposed 
Nagkon  Wat  to  be  but  1400  years  old,  to  have 
been  built  by  different  kings,  and  to  have 
been  completed  by  one  who  was  a Buddhist. 
The  Cambodians  still  possess  accounts  of 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  “Samano- 
kodom  left  Ceylon  and  went  to  Thibet,  where 
he  was  very  well  received ; from  thence  he 
went  among  the  savages,  but  not  meeting 
with  encouragement  from  them,  he  took  ref- 
uge in  Cambodia,  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  people.”  And  Dr.  Bastian  says  that 
this  temple  was  built  for  the  reception  of 
the  learned  patriarch  Buddhaghosa,  who 
brought  the  holy  books  of  the  Trai-Pidok 
from  Langka  (Ceylon).  And  likewise  Bish- 
op Pallegoix,  a French  Roman  Catholio  mis- 
sionary who  resided  many  years  in  Siam, 
traveled  much  about  the  country,  and  wrote 
a very  valuable  work  upon  Siam  and  the 
Siamese,  refers  the  erection  of  this  edifioe  to 
the  reign  of  Plira  Pathum  Suriving,  at  the 
time  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists  were 
brought  from  Ceylon,  and  Buddhism  became 
the  religion  of  the  Cambodians. 

M.  Henri  Mouhot,  who  gave  the  first  ex- 
act account  of  these  since  celebrated  ruins, 
was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  they  were 
built  by  some  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel — 
those  scape-goats  of  so  many  anonymous 
monuments  throughout  the  world.  M.  Mou- 
hot, in  his  travels  through  Indo- China, 
made  many  efforts  to  discover  traces  of 
Jewish  emigration  to  Siam  or  Cambodia, 
but  met  with  nothing  satisfactory  except- 
ing a record  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon — 
attributed  to  one  of  their  kings,  who  had 
become  a god,  after  having  been,  according 
to  their  ideas  of  metempsychosis,  an  ape, 
an  elephant,  etc. — which  was  found  by  M. 
Miche,  the  French  Bishop  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, to  be  preserved  xwbatim  iu  one  of  the 
Cambodian  sacred  books.  Every  where  M. 
Mouhot  was  told  “ there  were  no  Jews  in  the 
country ;”  still  he  could  not  but  be  struck  by 
the  Hebrew  character  of  the  faces  of  many 
of  the  savage  StiGns,  and  when  looking  at 
the  figures  in  the  bass-reliefs  at  Angkor  he 
could  not  avoid  remarking  the  strong  re- 
semblance of  the  faces  there  to  those  of 
these  savages.  It  is  M.  Mouhot’s  belief  that, 
without  exaggeration,  some  of  the  oldest 
parts  of  Angkor  may  be  fixed  at  more  than 
2000  years  ago,  and  the  more  recent  por- 
tions not  much  later.  But  where  are  now 
the  race  of  people  who  had  the  genius  to 
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plan  anti  the  skill  and  patience  to  rear  such  of  the  Leper  King,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
magnificent  structures!  There  is  no  trace  founded,  or  at  least  to  have  completed,  the 
of  them  existing  among  the  Cambodians  of  building  of  Angkor.  It  is  carved  from  saud- 
tbe  present  day ; there  is  no  trace  of  any  stone.  The  body,  which  is  rudely  cut,  ex- 
such  people  among  the  surrounding  nations,  hibits  a marked  contrast  to  the  physical 
unless,  indeed,  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  type  of  the  present  race  of  Cambodians, 
statement  concerning  the  Stilus,  and  anoth-  The  precise  history  of  the  Leper  King  has 
«r  race — the  Banoans — qnite  as  well,  who  not  been  determined.  There  is  one  legend- 
inhabit  the  old  epmitry  Cbi&mpa,  or  Teiam-  ary  tradition  that  Angkor  was  founded  in 
pa.  Another  circumstance  of  considerable  fulfillment  of  a vow  by  a king  who  was  a 
interest,  and  one  mentioned  by  both  Dr,  leper.  Another  tradition  ascribes  it  to  an 
Bast i an  and  M.  Mouhot,  is  that  the  founda-  Egyptian  king,  w ho  for  some  sacrilegious 
tion  of  Angkor  is  referred  by  the  native  his-  deed  was  smitten  with  this  disease.  The 
to riai i s to  a prince  of  Iioumn  or  Runia,  and  modern  Cambodians  say  the  ancient  city 
that  the  name  of  Roma  is  familiar  to  nearly  vraa  founded  by  the  angels  or  by  the  giants, 
all  the  Cambodians,  w ho  place  it  at  the  or  sprang  up  from  the  ground.  But  all  these 
western  end  of  the  world.  explanations  and  the  traditions  as  well  are 

About  two  and  a half  miles  northwest  of  most  vague,  uncertain,  and  tui satisfactory, 
yagkon  flvif  ore  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Here  we  must  take  leave  of  Mr.  Vincent, 
city  of  Angkor,  styled  by  the  natives  Nag-  whom  our  readers  will  find  a most  iiietmct- 
kon  Tlidm,  the  Great  City.  It  is  supposed  ive  and  entertaining  guide  through  regions 
to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  ancient  king-  rarely  visited  by  European  or  American 
dom  of  Khaman.  It  was  said  to  be  two  and  travelers.  Those  portions  of  his  w ork  which 
a half  miles  in  length,  and  two  and  a cjnar-  treat  of  Burma  and  Cambodia,  inoludiug  full 
ter  miles  in  width,  surrounded  by  three  descriptions  of  their  kings  and  courts,  and 
walls,  the  outermost  of  which,  the  natives  of  Cochin  Cblua,  are  in  hitherto  untrodden 
s»y,  it  would  require  ari  entire  day  to  cir-  holds,  while  the  chapters  relating  to  Siam, 
cumairibulate.  The  outer  wall  is  the  only  besides  a complete  account  of  Bangkok,  the 
one  now  at  all  preserved.  It  is  about  twen-  king  and  palace,  contain  the  narrative  of  a 
ty  feet  in  height  and  ten  in  width,  built  of  long  journey  through  the  heart  of  the  king- 
large  square  blocks  of  volcanic  rock,  and  has  dorn,  and  a picturesque  description  of  the 
two  gates  upon  the  eastern  side  and  one  great  and  mysterious  ruins  of  Angkor,  from 
upon  each  of  the  others.  Upon  one  side  of  which  the  material  for  this  article  was  chief- 
tbe  palace  gate  of  the  inner  or  third  wall,  ly  drawn.  A large  «nml>er  of  engravings 
on  an  immense  stone  platform,  rests  a statue  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
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by  TfiE  ArrnoR  of  ‘*Tn£  dome  pjy^*  -*mi»  iifK&ir  *erd:~ ' 

S-  i‘  AVi’Ut1-  t wij  mxtutbA  hia  firtt  call  the 

" :'  .v:  captain  catro  monr  H»*  was  on  hor*?^ 

back,  aiirt  wn*  ammipantai % a.-omgt!i|iwttt: 
; N^’.vlbtnnniMni  dog-,  which  Eibb  had  nr- 

•.•/  •;>  Jiv-{  'Witv.M  hY'n  i.^.vi  0»»  ^i-UijJ  Edith 

^ ^Yred  more  aiiirnation  than  was  UfcfiAi 
V#'  ^’C  'Al}h  fo’Mty  *utf  * vnientiy  was  tod^vohu^ 

- V .«&  to’  ti^:‘  )Wt  of  liia  power,  to  liiake  lnm**ir 

i JMK:1  I have  come,  Mias  Dalton*  paid  L*;  aft- 
fc^ttk4  HS&  i <*r  th<'  uAw&j  ippaeriuga,  *4  to  ace./tf  \*m  :v?mi<i 

4i>  iu«}  ikts  tumor  vrf  goitig  but  riding  with 
me.”  \ ' ' ;■  - * - ; j ' ^ , - 

. J<  ■RiiHr^  f'  u\lU1  Edith  a ''  nog  ^ go 
bind.  I ;»i»i  soro:  Ktit  vrili  you pardon  m«-  If 
X yUti  wliejte  you  to,  take 

tUU^.V:n  ' ■ '■’'  ; V'  ;■■••' 

“Dh,  aboiit  thw  park/’  said  Mowbray* 
*ijrm>vfhttt  umekly, 

M Tho  park  f ■ *ai<l  J^4tf h| i#  a tone  Of  dh* 
lit trif*Tit . -Ja  that  uU  ? W(>r.  Captain 
Mowbray,,  thte  park  m only  jn>  jail  yard, 
uud  tfc.go  about  it  eto»  nor  be  ybry  pteasnai 
to  a pmouer  p£fyhhtf  #m  htit^hank  or  on  foot* 
Hut  anrely  I tip  pot  audem&nri  yon.  1 pwet 
tip  ton  baaty.  fW  uhu rwv;$«h.' mean • to  do  as 
#?*ry  gejf  tinman  yyouhjMh?*  and  jtefc  the  buly 
sclent  the  place  When?  «bo  wishes  to  gn  f' 

“ I aaatiw*  y»>uv  M.i«*  X^ltbn/r  a«|d  Mow- 
bray, *f  1 Ahnnhlbe  woe*  bkppy  if*  ttb  c*>  if  1 
ware  a hip ; bu  t;  you;  are  oof  aUo  w*»l  to  colt 
of  Ibc  park,  ynn  know/5 
■'  uWb<>  proUihif^  oi^pmy  f 
. '■'- 1 Wififgttia/1  : : ;v/ ' N;' ;•. : • ;' /■  ;•■;•■ 

'if  Wiggtoal t Atut  why  wltmtbi  ytiu  cjjrc  tor 
an y of  hi*  ro^nlatiuim  ? Jlu  you  not  know 
wlm  iut  iaf  aik!  what  be  fa,  atul  in  wliat 
tiori  ho  at  an  da  toward  ra«  Vf  ■ ' / %\  :. ; - " 

H Oh7  well/’  & taw! taring 

voipc,  4<  hc  ta  yont  gnaidiau,  you  know  ” 

*f  Hut  I am  of  agv.H  auid  Evtith, 
lon«  cun  not  fHipiwin  their  voirdtJ  a&  tic 
IoipnsonR  Tuu>  .f  am  of  f efWfv  thift 

phice.  It  ia  tniu*.  itray  tov^*  rigit 
tf>  atttmd  Ui  to  huainc^  for  tbi?  pr^went,  Iwii 
he  hna  uu  rlgbt  over  tnc.  the  law  prott<5t^ 
imp.  fan  fcnrm  that  aa  well  au.  I <J&5 
41  Yea,  true*:  hnt—ah-r^u  fcoow — *H— 
yon  arc  fually  v^ry  aftuai^J, 

Miaa  Dnlom,  tiu^fc  J 

tlmipc  which  nijgtrt  ooiupiviJtpi^c  your — aJU— 
poHirion/’ 

44  Hui'cly/Oaptaln  kfowhrny^ v jtnnat  new 
be  apeafem^  wHtunvt  thinkingr.  Jn  what 
way,  pray,  wmpr^iniBc  niy  pifriXivn 

to  rule 

rather . of  Oie  park  V' 

/ 4<  WcH^aiV^you  ar^  ifi,  aim\ntmg,1  y,<m 

fcuow^  . .^000£$^:.y  ',.,  ; . ,,  . 

41  EJoally  bn^  tc>  do 

With  it,  if  ;Xk»^;4^'»oni0w  of  bore  are- 
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I might  he  imprisoned,  and  how  wonld  I 
like  that.?” 

“ Not  very  well,  as  I can  testify,**-  said 
Edith. 

b J&Itevc  D$jt«wlM'  said  Mowbray, 

withe  .ik'ffper&te  e'ilViTt  to  appear  mrmn*  and 
df  Totwl,  ^.ih^re  fa  nothing  iJ>afc  I would  hot- 
do  te  yon,  and  i t^d  py^^dftigh’  pained 
that  Wtk  your  present 

po*t  tfah  I bht  yVui  see,  I do  not  W phir.  t<*  put 
hy^lf  in  tije  elutphoH  # the  law  ‘ if\I  tan 
help  it.  tVi^na  U an  j r^^e  f ; 

told  im  lmu  ber»h*p 

h&A&ta  not  I p.<ifciii«;.; 

hmu ; ^ !<*— r |Vjjvi^4z 

—hi* — wMcfa  iii«  v*ry  em*<*b,  you 
knetov  anti  i?  L ww,  ^ do'-Vny  th^g 
he  nonld  lay  hpid  *?£*  ho 
to  do  *o,  ami  put  inn*  to  teuldii  aad  ^xp^ifay 
— no  r.nd.” 

Hero  Edith  mhfaratomi  nrreo  ram?  a pm- 
of  ewumy  against  • '.Wiggiira, '•  but 
whether  ft  was  mal  or  not  she  eoakl  pot  tell  - 
Sh©  believed,  tallier,  1 liat  it  was  vitVMuJe.d. 

il  Ohf  l ;:hetg-jni:/ptfU  to  moke  ho  more  ex* 


meat,  that  fa  no  reason  why  I should  kavo 
the  additional 

“Oh-  you  know,  would  make  a 

frt©  about  it,  and  pht  Vi‘U  to  m?  of 
tumble.”  ,"  • - .-'• 

Mowbray’s  an  Y^ttip{0y*^  :t6‘  help  Hdfv 
hMtatioD/  hmi  once  E*  11 t V# 

in  dig  n ation  \ Inifc  now  eke  bfcli  Ov  ml  hint  to 
■be.  m \yigginf4M  itrapluy;  uml  themfhr©  felt 
a»uj  talkferl  with  httu  chiefly  for  the 
:«stfe  *<f  aeci  ng  what  she  eqoiii  g*  t hut  of 
hioh;  either  ijb  Hie  way  of  e*tdauatioti  pt 


hiop  either  m Hie  Way  of  e*pkuatiotj 
x*uiori$iifbh  ' /'■  v ' / r., 

4i  When  yon  speak  of  trouble/’  said  she.  i 
*M  fh'iflk  it  is  I viliy -will  giro  trouble  to 
him  mthoT  than  undergo  it  fmm  him."  ! 
wedi-HaStheT.  said  Mowbray* 

wWtdd  he  pfoiihie,  fi!n(l  tlikt  fa  tvh&t  I 
Wish  to  amuT.^ 

^€?enMeuien  aru  wyt  usnallj  so  timid 
about  weoiUit^nng.  trouble  on  behalf  of  .ah 
lady/'  SA»d  jjdith,  cfiltlly* 

‘*01*1  well,  you  know.,  if  it  wem  ottli  ti&iy 
tmnbfa  I wonlchVt  mind  tty  hut  tbfa  is  legal 

trouble*  Whyt  Ui^fore  1 knew  £ wm 


w n*  imws**  imftii  snare*  mst  a car?  4oai« 
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open  the  gates  for  myself,  and  so  I eon  Id 
save  you  even  that  trouble.” 

Mowbray  made  no  reply  to  this,  bat  mere- 
ly stroked  his  mustache. 

“After  all,”  said  he  at  last,  “I  don’t  see 
why  you  should  bo  so  discoutented  here. 
There  are  many  who  would  be  glad  to  live 
as  you  do,  in  so  magnificent  a house,  with 
such  noble  grounds.  You  have  every  thing 
that  yon  want.  Why  you  should  be  so  dis- 
contented I can  not  imagine.  If  you  did  get 
out,  and  live  in  the  village,  you  would  not 
like  it.  It’s  not  a pleasant  place.  For  my 
part  1 would  much  rather  live  where  you  do 
than  where  I do.  If  you  would  confine  your 
attention  to  this  place,  and  give  up  all  ideas 
of  getting  away,  you  might  be  as  happy  os 
the  day  is  long.” 

Saying  this,  the  captain  looked  at  Edith 
to  see  the  effect  of  his  words.  Edith  was 
looking  at  him  with  a very  strange  expres- 
sion, something  like  what  may  appear  in  the 
face  of  the  naturalist  at  discovering  an  ani- 
mal of  some  new  species — an  expression  of 
interest  and  surprise  and  curiosity. 

“ Bo  those  arc  your  sentiments  ?”  she  said ; 
and  that  was  alb 

14  Yes,”  said  the  captain. 

44  Well,”  said  Edith,  “ it  may  be  my  mis- 
fortune, but  I think  differently.” 

*'  At  any  rate,”  said  the  captain,  in  a more 
animated  tone,  “ since  we  can  not  agree  in 
this  discussion,  why  oot  drop  it!  Will  yon 
not  ride  with  me  about  the  park  ? I’m  sure 


euses,”  said  she.  “ Your  explanations  are 
qu  ite  sa  tisfae  tory . ” 

“ I have  had  trouble  enough  from  law- 
yers,” continued  Mowbray,  a and  don’t  want 
to  have  any  more,” 

“ That  is  quite  prudent  in  you,  and  care- 
ful” 

“ The  first  thing  that  a man  of  the  world 
learns,  Miss  Dalton,”  said  the  captain,  in  a 
confidential  tone,  b is  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. That  is  a lesson  that  I have  learned 
by  bitter  experience,  and  I have  resolved, 
among  other  things,  and  above  all,  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  put  myself 
within  the  grasp  of  the  lawyers ; and  if  you 
only  knew  what  bother  I*ve  had,  you 
wouldn’t  blame  me.” 

44  I fear  that  I must  have  given  you  great 
pain,  then,”  said  Edith,  “ by  even  hinting 
at  such  a thing  as  taking  my  part  and  help- 
ing me.  You  feel  so  strongly  about  your 
personal  safety  that  you  must  have  been 
deeply  agitated  at  such  a proposal  from 
me.” 

44  Ob,  well,”  said  the  captain,  not  choosing 
to  notice  the  sarcasm  of  Edith’s  tone,  u one 
grows  wiser  from  experience,  you  know,  and 
mine  has  been  a bitter  one.  I would  gladly 
open  your  gates  for  you,  I assure  you,  if  I 
could  do  it  without  danger,  and  if  Wiggins 
had  no  authority ; but  as  it  is,  I really  do  not 
see  how  I can  possibly  interfere.” 

“ Well,  for  that  matter,”  said  Edith,  “if 
it  were  not  for  Wiggins,  I suppose  I could 
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I like  the  park  very  well.  I have  not  be- 
come so  tired  of  it  as  you  have.  I have  a 
very  nice  lady’s  horse,  which  is  quite  at  your 
disposal.” 

At  this  request  Edith  was  silent  for  a few 
moments.  The  man  himself  grew  more  ab- 
horrent to  her,  if  possible,  every  moment; 
but  her  desire  to  find  out  what  his  purposes 
were,  and  her  hope  of  making  use  of  him 
still,  in  spite  of  present  appearances,  made 
her  think  that  it  might  be  best  to  accept  his 
offer. 

“ Oh,  well,”  said  she,  “ I have  no  objec- 
tion, since  you  choose  to  subject  me  to  such 
limitations,  and  I suppose  I must  add  that  I 
thank  you.” 

“ Don’t  speak  of  thanks,  Miss  Dalton,”  said 
Mowbray.  “ Let  me  say  rather  that  I thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.” 

Two  days  after  this  Mowbray  again  called 
on  Edith.  This  time,  in  addition  to  his  own 
horse,  he  brought  another  with  a lady’s  sad- 
dle, and  was  followed  by  the  Newfound- 
land dog.  Edith  was  soon  dressed  for  the 
ride,  and  joined  Mowbray  in  the  drawing- 
room. As  they  went  out  the  dog  was  sitting 
on  the  portico,  and  leaped  forward  joyfully 
at  the  sight  of  his  master,  but  suddenly  re- 
treated in  fear. 

“It’s  all  very  well,  Miss  Dalton,”  said 
Mowbray,  “for  them  to  talk  about  cruelty 
to  animals,  but  the  only  way  you  can  make 
them  fond  of  you  is  by  fear.  See  how  that 
dog  loves  me.  And  why  t Because  I beat 
him.” 

There  was  something  in  these  words,  and 
in  the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken,  that 
afforded  Edith  a new  view  of  Mowbray’s 
character.  There  were  a ferocity  and  a cru- 
elty there  which  were  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  paltriness  and  meanness  which  he  had 
already  evinced.  But  Edith  kept  silence. 
In  a few  moments  they  were  mounted,  and 
rode  away  side  by  side. 

As  they  turned  the  corner  of  the  Hall 
Edith  saw  a face  among  the  trees — white, 
solemn,  watchful,  stern — and  the  sight  gave 
her  a strange  shock,  for  it  was  the  face  of 
Wiggins.  It  seemed  to  her  at  that  moment 
that  this  man  must  hate  Mowbray,  for  the 
glance  which  he  gave  was  by  no  means  that 
of  a friend  or  confederate.  Mowbray  might, 
therefore,  have  spoken  the  truth  when  he 
said  that  Wiggins  hated  him,  and  if  so,  he 
might  now  be  dreading  the  presence  of  this 
unwelcome  guest.  This  thought  was  not 
unpleasant,  for  though  Mowbray  could  not 
be  a friend,  she  thought  it  not  a bad  substi- 
tute that  he  was  at  least  an  enemy  of  Wig- 
gins. 

The  consequence  was  that  she  really  en- 
joyed the  ride ; and  Mowbray,  seeing  her  in 
good  spirits, thought  that  it  arose  from  more 
favorable  inclinations  toward  himself,  and 
exerted  himself  to  please.  They  rode  at  a 
rapid  pace  through  the  long  avenues,  under 
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magnificent  overarching  trees,  and  over 
fields  and  meadows.  Mowbray  was  a fine 
horseman,  and  Edith  had  been  accustomed 
to  riding  from  childhood,  and  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  rush  along  at  headlong  speed. 
She  felt  exhilaration  and  enthusiasm  such 
as  she  had  not  known  for  a long  time.  As 
she  looked  at  Mowbray’s  splendid  figure  she 
could  not  help  regretting  that  a man  with 
such  rare  physical  advantages  should  have, 
after  all,  but  a craven  spirit.  Was  it,  then, 
she  thought,  altogether  fear  that  prevent- 
ed him  from  assisting  her  to  escape  ? The 
idea  seemed  absurd.  There  must  be  some 
reason  of  a different  kind.  She  felt  certain 
that  he  was  an  unprincipled  villain,  and  that 
he  had  some  designs  of  his  own  upon  her. 
What  they  were  she  could  not  imagine.  If 
he  wished  to  gain  her  hand,  he  had  certain- 
ly taken  a singular  way  to  make  himself 
agreeable.  He  was  cruel,  cynical,  mean,  and 
sordid,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  this. 
He  had  advised  her  to  submit  to  imprison- 
ment, and  had  refused  to  help  her  in  any 
way.  What  his  designs  could  possibly  be 
she  could  not  conjecture. 

During  the  ride  but  little  was  said.  Mow- 
bray was  not  talkative  at  any  time,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  he  confined  himself  to 
remarks  which  he  intended  to  be  amiable 
and  agreeable.  To  these  Edith  made  civil 
replies.  At  last  they  rode  back  to  the  Hall, 
and  Mowbray  prepared  to  dismount. 

“ Are  you  going  f”  said  Edith.  “ For  my 
part  I should  rather  not  dismount  just  yet. 
It  is  too  dull  in  the  house.  I would  rather 
ride  a little  distance  with  yon,  and  walk 
back.” 

At  this  Mowbray  looked  at  her  in  silence, 
and  with  a perplexed  expression  on  his  coun- 
tenance. 

Edith  calmly  waited  for  him  to  start. 

“ Miss  Dalton,”  said  he  at  length,  “ I real- 
ly do  not  know — ” And  then  he  paused. 

“I  beg  your  pardon  ” said  Edith. 

“ You  see,”  said  Mowbray,  “ I don’t  know 
about  your  riding  any  more.” 

“ Why,  surely,”  said  Edith,  “ you  are  not 
going  to  refuse  your  horse  for  a few  minutes 
longer  t” 

Mowbray  looked  gloomily  at  her,  and  then 
started  off.  Edith  rode  by  his  side,  and  they 
both  kept  silence  until  they  reached  the  park 
gate. 

The  porter  came  out,  but  on  seeing  Edith 
he  stopped. 

“It’s  all  right,”  said  Edith.  “ You  see 
I am  with  Captain  Mowbray.” 

Mowbray  looked  deeply  perplexed,  and  as 
he  said  nothing,  the  porter  began  to  open 
the  gate. 

“ Stop,”  said  Mowbray. 

“What!”  cried  Edith.  “Captain  Mow- 
bray, what  do  you  mean  f ” 

“You  must  not  go  out,”  said  Mowbray. 
“I  thought  you  were  only  going  as  far  as 
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the  gate,  and  would  walk  back.  You  must 
not  try  to  follow  me.” 

“ Must  not !”  cried  Edith,  whom  the  hope 
of  escape  had  roused  to  intense  excitement. 
“ Do  you  say  that  to  me  V’ 

“ Yes,”  said  Mowbray. 

“What  right  have  you  f”  said  Edith, 
haughtily.  And  then  turning  to  the  porter, 
she  said,  imperatively,  “ Open  that  gate  at 
once.” 

But  the  obdurate  porter  did  not  obey  her 
now  any  more  than  before. 

“ Captain  Mowbray,”  said  she,  “ order 
that  man  to  open  the  gate.” 

“ I will  not,”  said  Mowbray,  rudely. 

“ Then  I shall  ride  by  your  side  till  you 
go  out.” 

“ You  shall  not.” 

“ Is  that  the  way  that  a gentleman  speaks 
to  a lady  T” 

“ You  won’t  get  me  into  trouble,  anyway.” 

“ I don’t  intend  to,”  said  Edith,  scornful- 
ly. “ It  is  my  own  act.  You  will  not  take 
me  out,  but  I go  out  of  my  own  accord.” 

The  porter  meanwhile  stood  bewildered, 
with  the  gate  only  partly  open,  holding  it 
in  this  way,  and  waiting  for  the  end  of  this 
singular  scene. 

“Miss  Dalton,”  cried  Mowbray,  fiercely, 
“ you  will  make  me  resort  to  extreme  meas- 
ures.” 

“ You  dare  not !”  cried  Edith,  who  by  this 
time  was  fearfully  excited.  She  had  a horse 
beneath  her  now.  That  horse  seemed  part 
of  herself.  In  that  horse’s  strength  and  Bpeed 
she  lost  her  own  weakness,  and  so  she  was 
now  resolved  to  stake  every  thing  on  one 
effort  for  liberty. 

“Don’t  force  me  to  it,”  said  Mowbray, 
“ or  you  will  make  me  do  something  that  I 
shall  be  sorry  for.” 

“ You  dare  not !”  cried  Edith  again.  “ Do 
you  dare  to  threaten  me — me,  the  mistress 
of  Dalton  Hall  f” 

“ Catch  hold  of  her  reins,  captain,”  cried 
the  porter,  “and  make  her  go  back.” 

“ Hold  your  bloody  tongue !”  roared  Mow- 
bray.— “ Miss  Dalton,  you  must  go  back.” 

“ Never !”  said  Edith.  “ I will  go  out  when 
you  do.” 

“ Then  I will  not  go  out  at  all.  I will  go 
back  to  the  Hall.” 

“You  shall  not  enter  it,”  said  Edith,  as 
firmly  as  though  she  possessed  the  keys  of 
Dalton  Hall. 

“Miss  Dalton,  you  force  me  to  use  vio- 
lence.” 

“ You  dare  not  use  violence,”  said  Edith, 
with  a look  that  overawed  the  craven  soul 
of  Mowbray.  For  Edith  now  was  resolved 
to  do  any  thing,  however  desperate,  and  even 
the  threat  of  violence,  though  she  felt  that 
he  was  capable  of  it,  did  not  deter  her.  The 
two  faced  one  another  in  silence  for  a few 
moments,  the  one  strong,  muscular,  mascu- 
line, the  other  slight,  fragile,  delicate ; yet 


in  that  girlish  form  there  was  an  intrepid 
spirit  which  Mowbray  recognized,  defiant, 
haughty,  tameless,  the  spirit  of  all  her  fa- 
thers, strengthened  %nd  intensified  by  a ve- 
hement desire  for  that  liberty  that  lay  out- 
side the  gates. 

“Well,”  said  the  porter,  “I’d  better  be 
a-shnttin’  the  gates  till  you  two  settle  yer 
business.  She’ll  dash  through  if  I don’t.  I 
see  it  in  her  eye.” 

“No,  she  won’t,”  said  Mowbray.  “ Don’t 
shut  the  gates;  wait  a moment.”  Then 
turning  to  Edith,  he  said, 

“ Miss  Dalton,  for  the  last  time,  I say  go 
back,  or  you’ll  be  sorry.” 

Edith  looked  steadfastly  and  sternly  at  the 
captain,  but  said  not  one  word.  The  cap- 
tain looked  away. 

“ Porter,”  said  he. 

“Sir.” 

“ Hold  her  horse.” 

“ But  she’ll  rush  through  the  gates.  Shall 
I fasten  them  !” 

“ No ; I’ll  hold  the  reins  till  you  get  them. 
And,  porter,  I leave  this  horse  with  Miss  Dal- 
ton, since  she  won’t  dismount.  You  see  that 
he’s  well  taken  care  of.” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

The  captain,  while  speaking,  had  reached 
out  his  arm  to  take  Edith’s  reins,  but  she 
turned  her  horse’s  head,  and  he  missed  them. 
The  porter  saw  this  movement,  and  sprang 
forward.  Edith  pulled  the  reins.  Her  horse 
reared.  Wild  with  excitement,  and  seeing 
the  gates  open  before  her,  and  the  road  be- 
yond, Edith  struck  at  the  porter  with  her 
whip  over  his  face,  and  then  drove  her  horse 
at  the  open  gates.  The  horse  sprang  through 
like  the  wind.  The  porter  shrieked  after  her. 
She  was  on  the  road.  She  was  free ! 

No — not  free ! 

Not  free,  for  after  her  there  came  the  thun- 
dering tramp  of  another  horse.  It  was  Mow- 
bray in  pursuit. 

His  horse  was  far  better  than  hers.  He 
gained  on  her  step  by  step.  Nearer  and 
nearer  he  came.  He  was  behind  her;  he 
was  abreast  of  her  before  she  had  ridden  a 
quarter  of  a mile.  The  tower  of  the  village 
church  was  already  in  sight,  when  suddenly 
a strong  hand  was  laid  on  her  reins. 

In  her  frenzy  Edith  struck  that  hand 
again  and  again  with  the  heavy  butt  of  her 
riding-whip,  but  it  did  not  loosen  its  grasp. 
Her  horse  stopped. 

“ Curse  you !”  roared  Mowbray  to  Edith, 
while  his  face  was  livid  with  passion  and 
pain,  “ I’ll  kill  you !”  and  seizing  her  whip 
hand,  he  wrenched  the  whip  out  of  it. 

Edith  was  silent. 

Mowbray  said  no  more.  He  turned  her 
horse  and  led  it  back.  Edith  looked  around 
wildly.  Suddenly,  as  they  came  near  the 
gates,  the  intolerable  thought  of  her  renewed 
imprisonment  maddened  her,  and  the  liberty 
which  she  had  so  nearly  gained  roused  her 
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to  one  more  effort ; and  bo,  with  a start,  she 
disengaged  herself  and  leaped  to  the  ground. 
Mowbray  saw  it,  and,  with  a terrible  oath,  in 
an  instant  leaped  down  and  gave  chase.  The 
horses  ran  forward  and  entered  the  gates. 

Edith  held  up  her  long  skirts  and  ran  to- 
ward the  village.  But  again  Mowbray  was 
too  much  for  her.  He  overtook  her,  and 
seizing  her  by  the  wrist,  dragged  her  back. 

Edith  shrieked  for  help  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.  Mowbray  looked  fiercely  around,  and 
seeing  no  one,  he  took  his  handkerchief  and 
bound  it  tightly  around  her  mouth.  Then, 
overcome  by  despair,  Edith’s  strength  gave 
way.  She  sank  down.  She  made  no  more 
resistance.  She  fainted. 

Mowbray  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  car- 
ried her  into  the  porter’s  lodge.  The  gates 
were  then  locked. 


CHAPTER  XVHI. 

A STRANGE  CONFESSION. 

Edith  came  to  herself  in  the  porter’s 
lodge.  Her  re-awakened  eyes,  in  looking  up 
confusedly,  saw  the  hateful  face  of  Mowbray 
bending  over  her.  At  once  she  realized  the 
horror  of  her  position,  and  all  the  incidents 
of  her  late  adventure  came  vividly  before 
her  mind.  Starting  up  as  quickly  as  her 
feeble  limbs  would  allow,  she  indignantly 
motioned  him  away. 

Mowbray,  without  a word,  stepped  back 
and  looked  down. 

Edith  staggered  to  her  feet. 

“ Miss  Dalton,”  said  Mowbray,  in  a low 
voice,  “ your  carriage  has  been  sent  for.  It 
is  here,  and  will  take  you  to  the  Hall.” 

Edith  made  no  reply,  but  looked  absently 
toward  the  door. 

“ Miss  Dalton,”  said  Mowbray,  coming  a 
little  nearer,  “ I implore  you  to  hear  me.  I 
would  kneel  at  your  feet  if  you  would  let 
me.  But  you  are  so  imbittered  against  me 
now  that  it  would  be  useless.  Miss  Dalton, 
it  was  not  hate  that  made  me  raise  my  hand 
against  you.  Miss  Dalton,  I swear  that  you 
are  more  dear  to  me  than  life  itself.  A few 
moments  ago  I was  mad,  and  did  not  know 
what  I was  doing.  I did  not  want  you  to 
go  away  from  this  place,  for  I saw  that  you 
would  be  lost  to  me  forever.  I saw  that  you 
hated  me,  and  that  if  you  went  away  just 
then  I should  lose  you.  And  I was  almost 
out  of  my  senses.  I had  no  time  to  think  of 
any  thing  but  the  bitter  loss  that  was  be- 
fore me,  and  as  you  fled  I seized  you,  not  in 
anger,  but  in  excitement  and  fear,  just  as  I 
would  have  seized  you  if  you  had  been 
drowning.” 

“ Captain  Mowbray,”  said  Edith,  sternly, 
“ the  violence  you  have  offered  me  is  enough 
to  satisfy  even  you,  without  such  insult  as 
this.” 


“ Will  you  not  even  listen  to  me  V ’ 

“ Listen  I”  exclaimed  Edith,  in  an  inde- 
scribable tone. 

“Then  I must  be  heard.  I love  you. 

I—” 

“ Love !”  interrupted  Edith,  in  a tone  of 
unutterable  contempt. 

“Yes,  love,”  repeated  Mowbray,  vehe- 
mently, “ from  the  first  time  that  I saw  you, 
when  you  implored  my  help.” 

“And  why  did  you  not  give  me  your 
help  ?”  asked  Edith,  looking  at  him  in  cold 
and  haughty  indignation. 

“I  will  tell  you,”  said  Mowbray.  “Be- 
fore I saw  you  I knew  how  you  were  situ- 
ated. Wiggins  would  have  kept  me  away, 
but  dared  not.  I know  that  about  him 
which  makes  me  his  master.  When  I saw 
you,  I loved  you  with  all  my  soul.  When 
you  appealed  to  me,  I would  have  responded 
at  once,  but  could  not.  The  fact  is,  Mrs. 
Mowbray  was  present.  Mrs.  Mowbray  is 
not  what  she  appears  to  be.  Before  her  I 
had  to  pretend  an  indifference  that  I did  not 
feel.  In  short,  I had  to  make  myself  appear 
a base  coward.  In  fact,  I had  to  be  on  my 
guard,  so  as  not  to  excite  her  suspicions  of 
my  feelings.  Afterward,  when  I might  have 
redeemed  my  character  in  your  eyes,  I did 
not  know  how  to  begin.  Then,  too,  I was 
afraid  to  help  you  to  escape,  for  I saw  that 
yon  hated  me,  and  my  only  hope  was  to  keep 
you  here  till  you  might  know  me  better.” 

“ Captain  Mowbray,”  said  Edith,  “ if  you 
are  a captain,  which  I doubt,  such  explana- 
tions as  these  are  paltry.  After  what  you 
have  done,  the  only  thing  left  is  silence.” 

“ Oh,  Miss  Dalton,  will  nothing  lead  you 
to  listen  to  me  ? I would  lay  down  my  life 
to  serve  you.” 

“ You  still  wish  to  serve  me,  then  f”  asked 
Edith. 

“ Most  fervently,”  cried  Mowbray. 

“ Then  open  that  gate,”  said  Edith. 

Mowbray  hesitated. 

“ Open  that  gate,”  said  Edith,  “ and  prove 
your  sincerity.  Open  it,  and  efface  these 
marks,”  she  cried,  as  she  indignantly  held 
up  her  right  hand,  and  showed  her  wrist,  all 
black  from  the  fierce  grasp  in  which  Mow- 
bray had  seized  it.  “ Open  it,  and  I promise 
you  I will  listen  patiently  to  all  that  you 
may  have  to  say.” 

“ Miss  Dalton,”  said  Mowbray,  “ if  I open- 
ed that  gate  I should  never  see  you  again.” 

“ You  will  never  see  me  again  if  you  do 
hot.” 

“ At  least  I shall  be  near  you.” 

“ Near  me  ? Yes,  and  hated  and  despised. 
I will  call  on  Wiggins  himself  to  help  me. 
He  was  right ; he  said  the  time  would  come 
when  I would  be  willing  to  trust  him.” 

“Trust  him?  What,  that  man?  You 
don’t  know  what  he  is.” 

“ And  what  are  you,  Captain  Mowbray  ?” 

“ I ! I am  a gentleman.” 
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“ Oh  no,”  said  Edith,  quietly,  “ not  that — 
any  thing  rather  than  that.” 

At  this  Mowbray’s  face  flushed  crimson, 
but  with  a violent  effort  he  repressed  his 
passion. 

“ Miss  Dalton,”  said  he,  “ it  is  a thing 
that  you  might  understand.  The  fear  of 
losing  yon  made  me  desperate.  I saw  in 
your  flight  the  loss  of  all  my  hopes.” 

“ And  where  are  those  hopes  now  t” 

“ Well,  at  any  rate,  I have  not  altogether 
lost  you.  Let  me  hope  that  I may  have  an 
opportunity  to  explain  hereafter,  and  to  re- 
trieve my  character.  Miss  Dalton,  a woman 
will  sometimes  forgive  offenses  even  against 
herself,  when  she  knows  that  they  are 
prompted  by  love.” 

“You  seem  to  me,”  said  Edith,  “to  seek 
the  affections  of  women  as  you  do  those  of 
dogs — by  beating  them  soundly.”  The 
sight  of  Mowbray’s  dog,  who  was  in  the 
room,  reminded  Edith  of  the  master’s  maxim 
which  he  had  uttered  before  this  memorable 
ride. 

“ Miss  Dalton,  you  do  me  such  wrong  that 
you  crush  me.  Can  you  not  have  some 
mercy  ?” 

“ Open  the  gate,”  said  Edith.  “ Do  that 
one  thing,  and  then  you  may  make  all  the 
explanations  that  you  wish.  I will  listen 
to  any  thing  and  every  thing.  Open  the 
gate,  and  I will  promise  to  forgive,  and  even 
to  forget,  the  unparalleled  outrage  that  I 
have  suffered.” 

“ But  you  will  leave  me  forever.” 

“ Open  that  gate,  Captain  Mowbray. 
Prove  yourself  to  be  what  you  say  — do 
something  to  atone  for  your  base  conduct — 
and  then  you  will  have  claims  on  my  grati- 
tude which  I shall  always  acknowledge.” 

Mowbray  shook  his  head. 

“ Can  I let  you  go  ?”  he  said.  “ Do  you 
ask  it  of  me  f” 

“ No,”  said  Edith,  impatiently,  “ I don’t 
ask  it.  I neither  hope  nor  ask  for  any  thing 
from  you-  Wiggins  himself  is  more  prom- 
ising. At  any  rate,  he  has  not  as  yet  used 
absolute  violence,  and,  what  is  better,  he 
does  not  intrude  his  society  where  it  is  not 
wanted.” 

“ Then  I have  no  hope,”  said  Mowbray,  in 
what  was  intended  to  be  a plaintive  tone. 

“ Fm  sure  I don’t  know,”  said  Edith ; “ but 
I know  this — that  the  time  will  surely  come, 
after  all,  when  I shall  get  my  freedom,  and 
then,  Captain  Mowbray,  you  will  rue  the 
day  when  you  dared  to  lay  hands  on  me. 
Yes,  I could  get  ray  freedom  now,  I suppose, 
if  I were  to  parley  with  Wiggins,  to  bribe 
him  heavily  enough ; and  I assure  you  I am 
tempted  now  to  give  up  the  half  of  my 
estate,  so  as  to  get  free  and  have  you  pun- 
ished.” 

Mowbray  turned  pale. 

“ There  were  no  witnesses,”  said  he,  hast- 
ily. 


“You  forget  that  the  porter  saw  it  all. 
But  this  is  useless,”  she  added ; and  passing 
by  Mowbray,  she  went  to  the  door.  Outside 
was  a carriage,  which  the  porter  had  brought 
down  from  the  Hall,  into  which  she  got,  and 
then  drove  away,  while  Mowbray  stood 
looking  at  her  till  she  drove  out  of  sight 

The  effects  of  this  adventure  were  felt  for 
some  time.  Excitement,  fatigue,  pain,  and 
grief,  all  affected  Edith,  so  that  she  could 
not  leave  her  room  for  weeks.  Mrs.  Dnnbar 
was  assiduous  in  her  attentions,  and  Edith 
supposed  that  both  she  and  Wiggins  knew 
all  about  it,  as  the  porter  would  undoubtedly 
have  informed  them;  but  her  communica- 
tions with  her  were  limited  only  to  a few 
words,  and  she  regarded  her  with  nothing 
but  distrust.  In  Mrs.  Dunbar’s  manner,  also, 
she  saw  something  which  indicated  a fresh 
trouble,  something  which  had  been  manifest- 
ed by  her  ever  since  Mowbray’s  first  appear- 
ance, and  which  Edith  now  suspected  to  be 
the  result  of  Mowbray’s  violence.  This  led 
to  vain  speculations  on  her  part  as  to  the 
mysterious  connection  that  existed  between 
her  jailers.  Mowbray  professed  to  be  the 
enemy  and  the  master  of  Wiggins.  Her  re- 
membrance of  Wiggins’s  look  of  hate  made 
her  think  that  this  was  true.  But  Mrs.  Dun- 
bar she  did  not  believe  to  be  an  enemy  of 
Mowbray’s;  and  the  porter,  who  was  the 
incorruptible  servant  of  Wiggins,  seemed 
equally  devoted  to  Mowbray. 

She  recalled  also  Mowbray’s  words  to  her- 
self in  explanation  of  his  own  course.  He 
had  asserted  that  he  had  the  power  over 
Wiggins  from  some  knowledge  which  he 
possessed,  and  also  that  Mrs.  Mowbray  was 
not  what  she  appeared  to  be.  He  had  spoken 
as  though  he  was  afraid  of  Mrs.  Mowbray’s 
finding  out  what  he  called  his  love  for  Edith. 
Was  she  his  mother,  then,  at  all  t What  did 
it  all  mean  t For  Edith,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
not  possible  to  understand  it,  and  the  char- 
acter, motives,  and  mutual  relationship  of 
all  those  with  whom  she  had  come  in  con- 
tact remained  an  impenetrable  mystery. 

To  the  surprise  of  Edith,  the  Mowbrays 
called  several  times  to  make  inquiries  about 
her,  and  after  her  recovery  they  still  visited 
her.  At  first  she  refused  to  see  them,  but 
one  day  Mrs.  Mowbray  came  alone,  and  Edith 
determined  to  see  her,  and  get  rid  of  her  ef- 
fectually. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  rose  as  she  entered,  and 
advancing  to  greet  her,  held  out  her  hand 
with  a cordial  smile.  Edith  did  not  take  it, 
yet  Mrs.  Mowbray  took  no  offense,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  met  her  in  the  most  effusive 
manner. 

“Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Dalton,”  said  she, 
“what  an  age  it  has  been  since  we  met! 
It  seems  like  years ! And  when  I wanted  to 
see  you  so  par-tic-u-lar-ly ! And  are  you 
quite  well  ? Have  you  quite  recovered  f Are 
you  sore  T How  glad  I am !” 
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“ Mrs.  Mowbray/’  said  Edith,  as  soon  as 
she  could  make  herself  heard,  “ I have  sent 
word  to  you  several  times  that  I do  not  wish 
to  see  you  again.  You  know  the  reason 
why  as  well  as  I do.  I can  only  say  that  I 
am  surprised  at  this  persistence,  and  shall 
in  future  be  under  the  necessity  of  shutting 
my  doors  against  you.” 

Thus  Edith,  in  spite  of  her  severe  afflic- 
tions, could  still  speak  of  the  place  as  hers, 
and  under  her  orders. 

“Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Dalton,”  burst  forth 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  “ that  is  the  very  reason  why 
I have  so  in-sist-ed  on  seeing  you.  To  ex- 
plain, you  know — for  there  is  nothing  like 
an  explanation.” 

“You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,” 
said  Edith.  “ I do  not  want  any  more  ex- 
planations.” 

“ Oh,  but  you  positively  must,  you  know,” 
said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  in  her  most  airy  manner. 

“Pardon  me.  I wish  to  hear  nothing 
whatever  about  it.”  ' 

“ It’s  that  sad,  sad  boy,”  said  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, coolly  ignoring  Edith’s  words,  “ and 
deeply  has  he  repented.  But  do  you  know, 
dear,  ifc  was  only  his  fondness  for  you.  Pos- 
i-tive-ly  nothing  else,  dear,  but  his  fondness 
for  you.  Oh,  how  he  has  talked  about  it ! 
He  says  he  is  willing  to  give  up  his  right 
eye,  or  hand — I really  forget  which — to  re- 
call the  past.  My  poor  dear  boy  is  very  im- 
petuous.” 

“ Mrs.  Mowbray,  I do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
kind or  rude,  but  you  really  force  me  to  it.” 

“He’s  impetuous,”  said  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
without  noticing  Edith,  “but  he’s  warm- 
hearted. He’s  a most  affectionate  son,  and 
he  is  so  affectionate  toward  you.  It’s  all 
his  fondness  for  you.” 

“ Mrs.  Mowbray,  this  is  intolerable.” 

“ Oh,  Miss  Dalton,  you  don’t  know — you 
really  don’t  know.  He  has  loved  you  ever 
since  he  first  saw  you — and  so  true ! Why, 
he  dotes  on  you.  He  was  afraid  that  he 
would  lose  you.  You  know,  that  was  the 
reason  why  he  interfered.  But  he  says  now 
most  distinctly  that  he  thinks  his  interfer- 
ence was  quite  un-war-rant-a-ble— quite,  I 
assure  you,  my  dear  Miss  Dalton.” 

Edith  sat  looking  at  this  insolent  woman 
with  a clouded  brow,  not  knowing  whether 
to  order  her  out  of  the  house  or  not.  But 
Mrs.  Mowbray  seemed  beautifully  uncon- 
scious of  any  offense. 

“ The  only  thing  that  he  has  been  talking 
about  ever  since  it  happened,”  she  continued, 
“ is  his  sorrow.  Oh,  his  sorrow ! And  it  is 
deep,  Miss  Dalton.  I never  saw  such  deep 
sorrow.  He  really  swears  about  it  in  a 
shocking  manner ; and  that  with  him  is  a 
sign  that  hiB  feelings  are  concerned  very 
strongly.  He  always  swears  whenever  he 
is  deeply  moved.” 

Edith  at  this  started  to  her  feet  with  a 
look  in  her  eyes  which  showed  Mrs.  Mow- 


bray that  she  would  not  be  trifled  with  any 
longer. 

“ Mrs.  Mowbray,”  said  she,  “ I came  down 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  telling  you  that  in 
future  I shall  dispense  with  the  pleasure  of 
your  calls.” 

Mrs.  Mowbray  rose  from  her  chair. 

“What!”  she  exclaimed,  with  a gesture 
of  consternation  ; “ and  live  in  complete  se- 
clusion 1 Not  receive  calls f No,  no;  you 
really  must  not  think  of  such  a thing.  We 
are  your  friends,  you  know,  and  you  must 
not  deny  us  an  occasional  sight  of  you.  My 
poor  boy  will  positively  die  if  he  doesn’t  see 
you.  He’s  pining  now.  And  it’s  all  for  you. 
All.” 

“ Mrs.  Mowbray,”  said  Edith,  in  a severe 
tone,  “ I do  not  know  whether  you  give  of- 
fense intentionally  or  not.  You  seem  unable 
to  take  a hint,  however  strongly  expressed, 
and  you  force  me  to  speak  plainly,  although 
I dislike  to  do  so.  You  must  not,  and  you 
shall  not,  come  here  any  more.” 

“ Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Dalton,  you  really  are 
quite  excited,”  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  with  a 
pleasant  smile. 

“ I mean  what  I say,”  said  Edith,  coldly. 
“ You  are  not  to  come  here  again.” 

Mrs.  Mowbray  laughed  lightly. 

“ Oh,  you  really  can’t  keep  us  away.  We 
positively  must  come.  My  son  insists. 
These  lovers,  you  know,  dear,  are  so  per- 
tinacious. Well,”  she  added,  looking  hastily 
at  Edith,  “ I suppose  I must  say  good-mom- 
ing;  but,  Miss  Dalton,  think  of  my  boy. 
Good-morning,  my  dear  Miss  Dalton.” 

And  so  Mrs.  Mowbray  retired. 

She  called  again  four  times,  twice  alone, 
and  twice  in  company  with  the  captain, 
but  Edith  refused  to  see  her. 

Yet,  after  all,  in  spite  of  her  scorn  for 
these  people,  and  her  conviction  that  they 
were  in  league  with  Wiggins — in  spite  of 
the  captain’s  brutality — it  was  not  without 
sorrow  that  Edith  dismissed  Mrs.  Mowbray ; 
for  she  looked  upon  her  as  a kind  of  tie  that 
bound  her  to  the  outer  world,  and  until  the 
last  she  had  hoped  that  some  means  might 
arise  through  these,  if  not  of  escape,  at  least 
of  communication  with  friends. 

But  she  was  cut  off  from  these  now  more 
than  ever ; and  what  remained  f 

What  t A prison-house ! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A NEW-COMER. 

It  seemed  now  to  Edith  that  her  isolation 
was  complete.  8he  found  herself  in  a posi- 
tion which  she  had  thought  impossible  in 
free  England — a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  an 
adventurer,  who  usurped  an  authority  over 
her  to  which  he  had  no  right.  His  claim 
to  exercise  this  authority  in  his  office  of 
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guardian  she  did  not  admit  for  a moment. 
She,  the  mistress  of  Dalton  Hall,  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a captive  on  her  own  estates. 

She  did  not  know  how  this  could  end  or 
when  it  could  end.  Her  hopes  had  one  by 
one  given  way.  The  greatest  blow  of  all  was 
that  which  had  been  administered  through 
the  so-called  letter  of  Miss  Plympton.  That 
letter  she  believed  to  be  a forgery,  yet  the 
undeniable  fact  remained  that  Miss  Plymp- 
ton had  done  nothing.  That  Miss  Plympton 
should  write  that  letter,  however,  and  that 
she  should  leave  her  helpless  at  the  mercy 
of  Wiggins,  seemed  equally  improbable,  and 
Edith,  in  her  vain  effort  to  comprehend  it, 
could  only  conclude  that  some  accident  had 
happened  to  her  dear  friend ; that  she  was 
ill,  or  worse.  And  if  this  was  so,  it  would 
be  to  her  the  worst  blow  of  all. 

Other  hopes  which  she  had  formed  had 
also  been  doomed  to  destruction.  She  had 
expected  something  from  the  spontaneous 
sympathy  of  the  outside  world,  who,  what- 
ever their  opinion  about  her  father,  would 
stir  themselves  to  prevent  such  an  outrage 
upon  justice  as  that  which  Wiggins  was 
perpetrating.  But  these  hopes  gradually 
died  out.  That  world,  she  thought,  was 
perhaps  ignorant  not  only  of  her  situation, 
but  even  of  her  very  existence.  The  last 
hopes  that  she  had  formed  had  been  in  the 
Mowbrays,  and  these  had  gone  the  way  of 
all  the  others. 

Nothing  appeared  before  her  in  the  way 
of  hope,  and  her  despondency  was  often  hard 
to  endure.  Still  her  strong  spirit  and  high- 
toned  nature  rendered  it  impossible  for  her 
to  be  miserable  always.  Added  to  this  was 
her  perfect  health,  which,  with  one  inter- 
ruption, had  sustained  her  amidst  the  dis- 
tresses of  her  situation.  By  her  very  dis- 
position she  was  forced  to  hope  for  the  best. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  she  was  at  all 
like  “ Mariana  in  the  moated  grange."  She 
did  not  pine  away.  On  the  contrary,  she 
often  felt  a kind  of  triumph  in  the  thought 
that  she  had  thus  far  shown  the  spirit  of  a 
Dalton. 

There  was  an  old  legend  in  the  Dalton 
family  upon  which  great  stress  had  been 
laid  for  many  generations,  and  this  one  stood 
out  prominently  among  all  the  stories  of  an- 
cestral exploits  which  she  had  heard  in  her 
childhood.  One  of  the  first  Daltons,  whose 
grim  figure  looked  down  upon  her  now  in 
the  armor  of  a Crusader,  had  taken  part  in 
the  great  expedition  under  Richard  Ccbut 
de  Lion.  It  happened  that  he  had  the  ill 
luck  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  but 
as  there  were  a number  of  other  prisoners, 
there  was  some  confusion,  and  early  one 
morning  he  managed  to  seize  a horse  and 
escape.  Soon  he  was  pursued.  He  dashed 
over  a wide  plain  toward  some  hills  that 
arose  in  the  distance,  where  he  managed  to 
elude  his  pursuers  for  a time,  until  he  found 


refuge  upon  a cliff,  where  there  was  a small 
place  which  afforded  room  for  one  or  two. 
After  some  search  his  pursuers  discovered 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  come  down.  He 
refused.  They  then  began  an  attack,  shoot- 
ing arrows  from  a distance,  and  trying  to 
scale  the  cliff.  But  Dalton's  defense  was  so 
vigorous  that  by  the  end  of  that  day's  fight 
he  had  killed  eight  of  his  assailants.  Then 
the  contest  continued.  For  two  days,  under 
a burning  sun,  without  food  or  drink,  the 
stem  old  Crusader  defended  himself.  When 
summoned  to  surrender  he  had  only  one 
word,  and  that  was,  “ Never !"  It  happened 
that  a band  of  Crusaders  who  were  scouring 
the  country  caught  sight  of  the  Saracens, 
and  made  an  attack  upon  them,  putting 
them  to  flight.  They  then  sought  for  the  ob- 
ject of  this  extraordinary  siege,  and',  climb- 
ing up,  they  saw  a sight  which  thrilled  them 
as  they  gazed.  For  there  lay  stout  old  Mi- 
chael Dalton,  with  many  wounds,  holding  a 
broken  sword,  and  looking  at  them  with  de- 
lirious eyes.  He  recognized  no  one,  but  tried 
to  defend  himself  against  his  own  friends. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  restrained 
him.  They  could  not  remove  him,  nor  was 
it  necessary,  for  death  was  near;  but  till  the 
last  his  hand  clutched  the  broken  sword, 
and  the  only  word  he  said  was,  u Never  !" 
The  Crusaders  waited  till  he  was  dead,  and 
then  took  his  remains  to  the  camp.  The 
story  of  his  defense,  which  was  gathered 
from  their  prisoners,  rang  through  the  whole 
camp,  and  always  afterward  the  crest  of  the 
Daltons  was  a bloody  hand  holding  a broken 
sword,  with  the  motto,  “ Never!" 

And  so  Edith  took  to  her  heart  this  story 
and  this  motto,  and  whenever  she  looked  at 
the  grim  old  Crusader,  she  clinched  her  own 
little  hand  and  said,  “ Never!" 

She  determined  to  use  what  liberty  she 
had;  and  since  Wiggins  watched  all  her 
movements,  to  show  him  how  unconcerned 
she  was,  she  began  to  go  about  the  grounds, 
to  take  long  walks  in  all  directions,  and 
whenever  she  returned  to  the  house,  to  play 
for  hours  upon  the  piano.  Her  determina- 
tion to  keep  up  her  courage  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  down  her  despondency,  and  her 
vigorous  exercise  was  an  unmixed  benefit, 
so  that  there  was  a radiant  beauty  in  her 
face,  and  a haughty  dignity  that  made  her 
look  like  the  absolute  mistress  of  the  place. 

What  Wiggins  felt  or  thought  she  did 
not  know.  He  never  came  across  her  path 
by  any  chance.  Occasional  glimpses  of  the 
ever -watchful  Hugo  showed  her  that  she 
was  tracked  with  as  jealous  a vigilance  as 
ever.  She  hoped,  however,  that  by  her  in- 
cessant activity  something  might  result  to 
her  advantage. 

One  day  while  she  was  strolling  down  the 
grand  avenue  she  saw  a stranger  walking 
up,  and  saw,  to  her  surprise,  that  he  was  a 
gentleman.  The  face  was  altogether  un- 
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known  to  her,  and,  frill  of  hope,  she  waited 
for  him  to  come  np. 

“Have  I the  honor  of  addressing  Miss 
Dalton  T”  said  the  stranger,  as  he  reached 
her.  He  spoke  in  a very  pleasant  but  some- 
what effeminate  voice,  lifting  his  hat,  and 
bowing  with  profound  courtesy. 

44 1 am  Miss  Dalton,”  said  Edith,  wonder- 
ing who  the  stranger  might  be. 

He  was  quite  a small,  slight  man,  evident- 
ly young;  his  cheeks  were  beardless;  he  had 
a thick  dark  mustache ; .and  his  small  hands 
and  feet  gave  to  Edith  the  idea  of  a delicate, 
fastidious  sort  of  a man,  which  was  height- 
ened by  his  very  neat  and  careful  dress.  On 
the  whole,  however,  he  seemed  to  be  a gen- 
tleman, and  his  deep  courtesy  was  grateful 
in  the  extreme  to  one  who  had  known  so 
much  rudeness  from  others. 

His  complexion  was  quite  dark,  his  eyes 
were  very  brilliant  and  expressive,  and  his 
appearan ce  was  decidedly  effemin ate.  Edith 
felt  a half  contempt  for  him,  but  in  a mo- 
ment she  reflected  how  appearances  may 
mislead,  for  was  not  the  magnificent  Mow- 
bray a villain  and  a coward  T 

44  Allow  me,  Miss  Dalton,”  said  he,  44  to  in- 
troduce myself.  I am  Lieutenant  Dudleigh, 
of 

44  Dudleigh  I”  cried  Edith,  in  great  excite- 
ment. 44  Are  you  any  relation  to  Sir  Lionel  f” 

44  Well,  not  very  close.  I belong  to  the 
same  family,  it  is  true;  but  Sir  Lionel  is 
more  to  me  than  a relation.  He  is  my  best 
friend  and  benefactor.”  x 

44  And  do  you  know  any  thing  about  him  f” 
cried  Edith,  in  irrepressible  eagerness.  44  Can 
you  tell  me  any  thing  T” 

44  Oh  yes,”  said  Dudleigh,  with  a smile. 
44 1 certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that.  I 
suppose  I know  as  much  about  him  as  any 
one.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
that  I find  here,”  he  continued,  suddenly 
changing  the  conversation — 44  that  ruffian 
of  a porter — the  gates  boarded  up  and  barred 
so  jealously  f It  seems  to  me  as  if  your  friends 
should  bring  pistols  whenever  they  come  to 
make  a call.” 

Dudleigh  had  a gay,  open,  careless  tone. 
His  voice  was  round  and  full,  yet  still  it  was 
effeminate.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Edith 
was,  on  the  whole,  pleased  with  him.  The 
remote  relationship  which  he  professed  to 
bear  to  Sir  Lionel,  his  claim  that  Sir  Lionel 
was  his  friend,  and  the  name  that  he  gave 
himself,  all  made  him  seem  to  Edith  like  a 
true  friend.  Of  Sir  Lionel  and  his  family 
she  knew  nothing  whatever ; she  knew  not 
whether  he  had  ever  had  any  children  or 
not ; nor  did  she  ever  know  his  disposition ; 
but  she  had  always  accustomed  herself  to 
think  of  him  as  her  only  relative,  and  her 
last  resort,  so  that  this  man’s  acquaintance 
with  him  made  him  doubly  welcome. 

44  What  you  mention,”  said  she,  in  answer 
to  his  last  remark, 44  is  a thing  over  which 


I have  not  the  smallest  control.  There  is  a 
man  here  who  has  contrived  to  place  me  in 
so  painful  a position  that  I am  a prisoner  in 
my  own  grounds.” 

44  A prisoner !”  said  Dudleigh,  in  a tone  of 
the  deepest  surprise.  44 1 do  not  understand 
you.” 

44  He  keeps  the  gates  locked,”  said  Edith, 
44  refuses  to  let  me  out,  and  watches  every 
thing  that  I do.” 

44  What  do  you  mean  f I really  can  not 
understand  you.  No  one  has  any  right  to 
do  that.  How  does  he  dare  to  do  it  ? He 
couldn’t  treat  you  worse  if  he  were  your  hus- 
band.” 

44  Well,  he  pretends  that  he  is  my  guard- 
ian, and  declares  that  he  has  the  same  right 
over  me  as  if  he  were  my  father.” 

44  But,  Miss  Dalton,  what  nonsense  this  is ! 
You  can  not  be  in  earnest — and  yet  you 
must  be.” 

44  In  earnest !”  repeated  Edith,  with  vehe- 
mence. 44  Oh,  Lieutenant  Dudleigh,  this  is 
the  sorrow  of  my  life — so  much  so  that  I 
throw  myself  upon  the  sympathy  of  a per- 
fect strauger.  I am  desperate,  and  ready  to 
do  any  thing  to  escape — ” 

44  Miss  Dalton,”  said  Dudleigh,  solemnly, 
44your  wrongs  must  be  great  indeed  if  this 
is  so.  Your  guardian ! But  what  then  f 
Does  that  give  him  the  right  to  be  your 
jailer  T” 

44  He  takes  the  right.” 

44  Who  is  this  man  t” 

44  His  name  is  Wiggins.” 

44  Wiggins  f Wiggins  T Why;  it  must  be 
the  steward.  WigginsT  Why,  I saw  him 
yesterday.  WigginsT  What!  That  scoun- 
drel f that  blackleg  T that  villain  who  was 
horsewhipped  at  Epsom  T Why,  the  man  is 
almost  an  outlaw.  It  seemed  to  me  incredi- 
ble when  I heard  he  was  steward  here ; but 
when  you  tell  me  that  he  is  your  guardian  it 
really  is  too  much.  It  must  be  some  scoun- 
drelly trick  of  his — some  forgery  of  docu- 
ments.” 

44  So  I believe,”  said  Edith, 44  and  so  I told 
him  to  his  own  face.  But  how  did  you  get 
in  here  T Wiggins  never  allows  any  one  to 
come  here  but  his  own  friends.” 

44  Well,”  said  Dudleigh,  44 1 did  have  a lit- 
tle difficulty,  but  not  much — it  was  rather 
of  a preliminary  character.  The  fact  is,  I 
came  here  more  than  a week  ago  on  a kind 
of  tour.  I heard  of  Dalton  Hall,  and  under- 
stood enough  of  Sir  Lionel’s  affairs  to  know 
that  you  were  his  niece ; and  as  there  had 
been  an  old  difficulty,  I thought  I couldn’t  do 
better  than  call  and  see  what  sort  of  a per- 
son you  were,  so  as  to  judge  whether  a rec- 
onciliation might  not  be  brought  about.  I 
came  here  three  days  ago,  and  that  beggar 
of  a porter  wouldn’t*  let  me  in.  The  next 
day  I came  back,  and  found  Wiggins,  and 
had  some  talk  with  him.  He  said  something 
or  other  about  your  grief  and  seclusion  and 
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so  forth  ; but  I knew  the  scoundrel  was  ly- 
ing, so  I just  said  to  him,  ‘See  here  now, 
Wiggins,  I know  yon  of  old,  and  there  is 
one  little  affair  of  yours  that  I know  all 
about — you  understand  what  I mean.  You 
think  you  are  all  safe  here;  but  there  are 
some  people  who  could  put  you  to  no  end  of 
trouble  if  they  chose.  I’m  going  in  through 
those  gates,  and  you  must  open  them.’  That’s 
what  I told  him,  and  when  I came  to-day  the 
gates  were  opened  for  me.  But  do  you  real- 
ly mean  to  say  that  this  villain  prevents 
your  going  out  t” 

“ Yes,”  said  Edith,  mournfully. 

“ Surely  you  have  not  tried.  You  should 
assert  your  rights.  But  I suppose  your  ti- 
midity would  naturally  prevent  you.” 

“ It  is  not  timidity  that  prevents  me.  I 
have  been  desperate  enough  to  do  any  thing. 
I have  tried.  Indeed,  I don’t  know  what 
more  I could  possibly  do  than  what  I have 
done.”  She  paused.  She  was  not  going  to 
tell  every  thing  to  a stranger. 

“Miss  Dalton,”  said  Dudleigh,  fervently, 
“ I can  not  express  my  joy  at  the  happy  ac- 
cident that  has  brought  me  here.  For  it 
was  only  by  chance  that  I came  to  Dalton, 
though  after  I came  I naturally  thought  of 
you,  as  I said,  and  came  here.”  ✓ 

“ I fear,”  said  Edith,  “ that  it  may  seem 
strange  to  yon  for  me  to  take  you  into  my 
confidence,  after  we  have  only  interchanged 
a few  words.  But  I must  do  so.  I have  no 
alternative.  I am  desperate.  I am  the  Dal- 
ton of  Dalton  Hall,  and  I find  myself  in  the 
power  of  k base  adventurer.  He  imprisons 
me.  He  sets  spies  to  watch  over  me.  He 
directs  that  ruffian  at  the  gates  to  turn  away 
my  friends,  and  tell  them  some  story  about 
my  grief  and  seclusion.  I have  not  seen  any 
visitors  since  I came.” 

“ Is  it  possible !” 

“ Well,  there  was  one  family — the  Mow- 
brays,  of  whom  I need  say  nothing.” 

“ The  Mowbrays  f ” said  Dudleigh,  with  a 
strange  glance. 

“ Do  you  know  any  thing  about  them  V7 
asked  Edith. 

“ Pardon  me,  Miss  Dalton  ; I prefer  to  say 
nothing  about  them.” 

“ By  all  means,  I prefer  to  say  nothing 
about  them  myself.” 

“ But,  Miss  Dalton,  I feel  confounded  and 
bewildered.  I can  not  understand  you  even 
yet.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  you, 
the  mistress  of  these  estates,  the  heiress,  the 
lady  of  Dalton  Hall — that  you  are  restricted 
in  this  way  and  by  him  f” 

“ It  is  all  most  painfully  true,”  said  Edith. 
“ It  almost  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  such 
a humiliation,  but  it  is  true.  I have  been 
here  for  months,  literally  a prisoner.  I 
have  absolutely  no  communication  with  my 
friends,  or  with  the  outside  world.  This 
man  Wiggins  declares  that  he  is  my  gnard- 
ian,  and  can  do  as  he  chooses.  He  says 


that  a guardian  has  as  much  authority  over 
his  ward  as  a father  over  his  child.” 

“ Oh ! I think  I understand.  He  may  be 
partly  right,  after  all.  You  are  young  yet, 
you  know.  You  are  not  of  age.” 

“I  am  of  age,”  said  Edith,  mournfully, 
“ and  that  is  what  makes  it  so  intolerable. 
If  I were  under  age  I might  bear  it  for  a 
time.  There  might  then  appear  to  be,  at 
least,  the  show  of  right  on  his  side.  But  as 
it  is,  there  is  nothing  but  might.  He  has 
imprisoned  me.  He  has  put  me  under 
surveillance.  I am  watched  at  this  mo- 
ment.” 

“ Who  T where  t”  exclaimed  Dudleigh, 
looking  hastily  around. 

“ Oh,  in  the  woods — a black  named  Hugo. 
He  tracks  me  like  a blood-hound,  and  never 
loses  sight  of  me  when  I am  out.  He  may 
not  hear  what  we  are  saying,  but  he  will  tell 
his  master  that  I have  spoken  with  you.” 

“ Are  there  spies  in  the  Hall  I” 

“Oh  yes;  his  housekeeper  watches  me 
always.” 

“ Is  there  no  place  where  we  can  talk  with- 
out being  seen  or  heard  f Believe  me,  Miss 
Dalton,  your  situation  fills  me  with  grief 
and  pity.  All  this  is  so  unexpected,  so 
strange,  so  incredible !” 

“ We  may,  perhaps,  be  more  free  from  ob- 
servation in  the  Hall — at  least  I think  so. 
The  drawing-room  is  better  than  this.  Will 
vou  allow  me  to  do  the  honors  of  Dalton 
Hall  f” 

Dudleigh  bowed,  and  the  two  walked 
toward  the  Hall,  and  entering,  proceeded  to 
the  drawing-room. 

“We  are  undoubtedly  watched,  even 
here,”  said  Edith,  with  a melancholy  smile, 
“ but  the  watcher  can  not  observe  us  very 
well,  and  has  to  stand  too  far  off  to  hear  us 
easily,  so  that  this  room  is  perhaps  better 
than  out-of-doors;  at  any  rate,  it  is  more 
convenient.” 

“Miss  Dalton,”  said  Dudleigh,  “I  am 
glad  beyond  all  that  words  can  say  that  I 
managed  to  get  through  your  gates.  My 
vague  threats  terrified  Wiggins,  though  in 
reality  I have  no  knowledge  about  him  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  give  me  any  actual  power 
over  him.  I have  only  heard  general  scandal, 
in  which  he  was  mixed  up.  But  he  has 
given  me  credit  for  knowing  something  im- 
portant. At  any  rate,  now  that  I am  here, 
let  me  do  something  for  you  at  once.  Com- 
mand me,  and  I will  obey.” 

“ I want  but  one  thing,”  said  Edith,  “ and 
that  is  to  get  out.” 

“ Well  f” 

“Will  you  lead  the  way  and  let  me  fol- 
low ? That  is  all  f ask  of  you.” 

“ Certainly,  and  if  you  could  only  go  out 
over  my  dead  body,  that  price  should  be 
paid,  aud  you  should  go.” 

Dudleigh  spoke  quickly,  but  with  no  par- 
ticular earnestness.  Indeed,  in  all  his  tones 
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there  was  a lack  of  earnestness.  The  words 
were  excellent,  bnt  they  lacked  depth  and 
warmth.  Edith,  however,  was  too  much 
excited  by  the  prospect  of  help  to  notice 
this. 

44 There  is  no  need  of  that,”  said  she; 
“ there  is  no  real  danger.” 

44 1 rather  think  from  the  look  of  that  ruf- 
fian at  the  gate  that  there  will  be  some  such 
price,”  said  Dudleigh,  carelessly.  44  If  I had 
only  brought  my  pistols,  all  would  be  easy. 
Can  it  be  managed  T How  shall  we  do  it  f 
Do  you  think  that  you  have  nerve  enough, 
Miss  Dalton,  to  witness  a fight  f” 

44  Yes,”  said  Edith,  calmly. 

44  If  I had  my  pistols,”  said  Dudleigh, 
thoughtfully,  44  I might — But  as  it  is,  if  they 
see  you  accompanying  me,  they  will  assem- 
ble in  force.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Edith,  sadly,  for  she  began  to 
see  difficulties. 

44  Now  do  you  think  that  if  you  are  with 
me  the  porter  will  open  the  gates  f” 

44  He  will  not.” 

44  Well,  we  must  get  out  in  some  dther 
way.  Can  you  climb  the  wallf  I might 
climb  and  help  you  over.” 

44  Yes,  but  they  would  follow  and  prevent 
us.” 

Dudleigh  looked  at  the  floor.  Then  he 
put  his  small  gloved  hand  on  his  forehead, 
and  appeared  for  a few  moments  to  be  lost 
in  thought. 

44  Miss  Dalton,”  said  he  at  last, 44 1 am  at 
your  service.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I can 
do  f — for  to  save  my  life  I can  think  of  noth- 
ing just  now.  Give  me  my  orders.” 

Edith  looked  perplexed.  She  knew  that 
this  man  could  not  force  his  way  unarmed 
through  the  gates.  She  did  not  feel  inclined 
just  yet  to  tell  him  to  arm  himself  and  shoot 
any  one  dead  who  opposed  him.  She  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  that.  But  here  was 
Dudleigh.  ready. 

44  Have  you  any  fire-arms  in  the  house  f” 
he  asked. 

44  No,”  said  Edith,  44  mid,  besides,  I can  not 
bear  just  yet  to  cause  any  thing  like  blood- 
shed.” 

44  If  not,  then  you  can  not  get  free  at 
once.  Can  you  wait  one  day,  or  two  days  f ” 

44 One  or  two  days!”  said  Edith.  44 Oh 
yes;  one  or  two  weeks,  or  even  months. 
Only  let  me  hope,  and  I can  wait.” 

44  You  have  this  to  comfort  you,  at  any 
rate,”  said  Dudleigh,  44  that  outside  the 
gates  you  have  a friend.  And  now  I will 
not  intrude  any  longer.  I must  go.  But  if 
you  will  allow  me  I will  come  back  to-mor- 
row. Meanwhile  I will  try  to  think  over 
what  is  best  to  be  done.” 

44  You  will  promise,”  said  Edith,  implor- 
ingly, 44  not  to  desert  me  f” 

44  Desert  you  f Never ! On  the  honor  of 
a gentleman!”  cried  * Dudleigh ; and  as  he 
bowed  his  head  there  came  over  his  face  a 


very  singular  smile,  which  Edith,  however, 
did  not  see. 

He  then  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FAITHFUL  UNTO  DEATH. 

Edith  slept  but  little  that  night.  The 
prospect  of  escape  agitated  her  whole  being, 
and  the  new  friend  who  had  so  unexpected- 
ly appeared  took  up  all  her  thoughts. 

He  was  a little  man  most  certainly,  and 
Edith  already  caught  herself  thinking  of 
him  as  44  Little  Dudleigh .”  He  had  nothing 
whatever  of  the  hero  about  him.  Mowbray, 
as  far  as  appearances  went,  far  surpassed 
her  new  acquaintance  in  that  respect.  Still 
Edith  felt  bound  to  overlook  or  to  excuse 
his  slight  frame,  and  in  the  effort  to  do  this 
she  recalled  all  the  little  men  of  history. 
She  thought  of  a saying  which  she  had  once 
heard,  that 44  all  great  men  are  small  men.” 
This  sentiment  included  under  the  head  of 
little  men  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  C»- 
sar,  Napoleon,  with  others  of  the  same  class, 
for  the  list  had  evidently  been  made  up  by 
one  who  was  himself  a little  man,  and  was 
anxious  to  enter  a forcible  protest  against 
the  scorn  of  his  bigger  brethren.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  list  of  little  heroes  was 
so  formidable  that  Edith  was  prepared  to 
find  in  44  Little  Dudleigh”  all  she  wished. 
Still,  in  spite  of  his  generous  offers,  and  his 
chivalrous  proposal  to  put  down  his  dead 
body  for  her  to  march  over,  she  did  not  feel 
for  him  that  admiration  which  such  heroism 
deserved ; and  she  even  reproached  herself 
for  her  lack  of  common  gratitude,  for  in  her 
high  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  escape,  she 
caught  herself  more  than  once  smiling  at 
the  recollection  of 44  Little  Dudlcigh’s”  little 
ways,  his  primness,  and  effeminacy. 

At  about  ten  o’clock  on  the  following  day 
44  Little  Dudleigh”  came  back. 

44  That  beggar  at  the  gate,”  said  he,  after 
the  usual  greetings, 44  looks  very  hard  at  me, 
but  he  doesn’t  pretend  to  hinder  me  from 
coming  or  going  just  yet,  though  what  he 
may  do  in  time  remains  to  be  seen.” 

44  Oh,”  said  Edith,  44  you  must  manage  to 
get  me  out  before  Wiggins  has  a chance  to 
prevent  you  from  coming  in.” 

44 1 hope  so,”  Baid  Dudleigh.  44  Of  course, 
Miss  Dalton,  as  you  may  suppose,  I have  been 
thinking  of  you  ever  since  I left  you,  and 
planning  a thousand  schemes.  But  I have 
made  up  my  mind  to  this,  and  you  must 
make  up  yours  to  the  same.  I am  sorry,  but 
it  can  not  be  avoided.  I mean  bloodshed .” 

44  Bloodshed !”  said  Edith,  sadly. 

44  Of  course  it  is  terrible  to  a lady  to  be 
the  cause  of  bloodshed,”  said  Dudleigh,  qui- 
etly, 44  and  if  there  were  any  other  way  I 
would  find  it  out,  or  you  would  know  about 
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it.  But  from  what  I have  seen  and  heard, 
and  from  what  I know  of  Wiggins,  I see  that 
there  is  nothing  left  but  to  force  our  way 
out,  for  the  place  is  thoroughly  guarded  day 
and  night.” 

“ So  it  is,”  said  Edith,  mournfully. 

“If  I take  you  out,  I must — Are  we 
overheard  ?”  he  asked,  looking  cautiously 
around. 

“ I think  not ; at  least  not  if  you  speak 
low.” 

“ I must  use  these,  then,”  said  he,  drawing 
a brace  of  pistols  in  a careless  way  from  his 
coat  pocket,  and  showing  them  to  Edith. 

Edith  recoiled  involuntarily.  Bloodshed, 
and  perhaps  death,  the  scandal  that  would 
arise,  arrest  perhaps,  or  examination  before 
magistrates — all  these  thoughts  came  before 
her.  She  was  brave,  but  things  like  these 
could  not  be  lightly  faced.  She  wras  brave, 
but  she  could  not  decide  just  yet  that  any 
man’s  life  should  be  taken  for  the  sake  of 
her  liberty. 

“ I can  not  bear  that,”  said  she. 

“ You  will  get  used  to  them,”  said  Dud- 
leigh,  cheerfully.  1 i They  are  easy  to  handle.” 

“ Put  them  back.” 

“ But  what  else  is  there  to  do  f ” 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  said  Edith,  in  a 
dejected  tone. 

“ Well,”  said  Dudleigh,  after  a pause,  “ I 
thought  of  this.  It  is  natural.  I anticipated 
some  such  objection  as  this  on  your  part. 
I know  very  well  what  it  is  that  you  fear, 
and  I don’t  know  but  that  you  are  right. 
Still,  I have  other  plans,  which  may  not  ap- 
pear so  objectionable.  But  in  the  first  place, 
let  me  know  finally,  do  you  positively  and 
absolutely  reject  this  T”  and  he  tapped  the 
pistols  significantly. 

“I  can  not  yet  consent  to  risk  any  life,” 
said  Edith. 

“ Very  well ; this  may  remain  over  until 
every  thing  else  fails.” 

“But  couldn’t  you  use  these  pistols  to 
terrify  them  f The  sight  might  make  them 
open  the  gates.” 

“ But  it  might  not,  and  what  then  t Are 
you  prepared  to  answer  that  T”  And  “ Little 
Dudleigh,”  who  had  been  speaking  about 
these  things  as  lightly  and  as  carelessly  as 
a lady  would  speak  about  a dress  or  the 
trimmings  of  a bonnet,  paused,  and  looked 
at  her  inquiringly.  “ The  fact  is,”  he  con- 
tinued, as  Edith  did  not  answer,  “ you  must 
be  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  killing  a man. 
Your  liberty  is  worth  this  price.  If  you  say 
to  me,  1 Open  those  gates,’  that  is  what  you 
must  encounter.  Will  you  face  it  T Say  the 
word,  and  now,  now,  at  this  very  moment,  I 
will  lead  you  there.” 

The  offer  of  immediate  escape  was  thus 
presented,  and  for  a moment  Edith  hesita- 
ted, but  the  cost  was  too  great. 

“ Oh,”  she  cried,  “ this  is  terrible ! But  I 
will  not  consent.  No,  I will  suffer  longer 


rather  than  pay  so  frightful  a price  as  hu- 
man life.” 

“Well,”  said  Dudleigh,  “after  all,  since 
you  have  decided  this  way,  I think  you  are 
about  right.  After  all,  there  is  really  no 
necessity  for  so  desperate  a course.  But  1 
have  a high  idea  of  what  a lady  has  a right 
to  demand  of  a gentleman,  and  I am  ready 
to  do  what  you  say.” 

“But  you  have  other  plans,  have  you 
notf” 

“ Yes,  but  slow  ones — safe  but  slow.  The 
question  is,  can  you  wait  f Can  you  endure 
your  present  life  t and  how  long  f” 

“ Rather  than  cause  the  loss  of  life,”  said 
Edith,  “I  would  endure  this  very  much 
longer.” 

“Oh,  you  will  not  have  to  endure  it  so 
very  long.  If  you  are  not  too  impatient,  the 
time  may  pass  quickly  too.  But  before  I 
make  any  further  proposals,  will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  you  one  question f It  is  this: 
Suppose  you  were  to  escape  to-day,  where 
would  you  go  t” 

“ I have  thought  about  that,”  said  Edith. 
“ My  dearest  friend  is  Miss  Plympton.  She 
is  the  head  of  the  school  where  I have  spent 
the  greater  part  of  my  life.  She  is  the  one 
to  whom  I should  naturally  go,  but  she  keeps 
a boarding-school,  and  I do  not  wish  to  go 
there  and  meet  my  old  school-mates  and  see 
so  many.  I wish  to  be  secluded.  I have 
sometimes  thought  of  going  to  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  finding  a home  where  I could 
occasionally  see  Miss  Plympton,  and  at  other 
times  I have  thought  of  going  to  my  uncle, 
Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh.” 

At  this  last  remark  Dudleigh  opened  his 
eyes. 

“ Who  f”  he  asked.  “ I don’t  understand.” 

“ He  is  my  uncle,  you  know,”  said  Edith 
— “that  is,  by  marriage — and  therefore  he 
is  naturally  the  one  to  whom  I should  look 
for  defense  against  Wiggins.  In  that  case 
Sir  Lionel  will  be  far  better  than  poor  dear 
Auntie  Plympton.  I’m  afraid  that  Wiggins 
has  already  frightened  her  away  from  me.” 

“ But  how  would  you  get  to  Sir  Lionel  I” 
asked  Dudleigh,  with  a puzzled  expression. 

“Well,  that  is  what  I want  to  find  out. 
I have  no  idea  where  he  lives.  But  you  can 
tell  me  all  about  him.  I should  have  asked 
before,  but  other  things  interfered.  I will 
go  to  him.  I feel  confident  that  he  will  not 
cast  me  off.” 

“ Cast  you  off!  I should  think  not,”  said 
Dudleigh ; “ but  the  difficulty  is  how  to  find 
him.  You  can  get  to  Dudleigh  Manor  easily 
enough — every  body  knows  where  that  is. 
But  what  then  t Nobody  is  there.” 

“ What ! Is  not 'Sir  Lionel  there  T” 

“ Sir  Lionel  there ! I only  wish  he  was. 
Why,  is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know 
that  Sir  Lionel  is  positively  uot  in  En- 
gland t He  travels  all  the  time,  and  only 
comes  home  occasionally.  Perhaps  you  know 
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the  cause — his  family  troubles  ten  years  ago. 
He  had  a row  with  his  wife  then,  and  it  has 
blighted  his  life.  Sir  Lionel  ? Why,  at  this 
moment  I dare  say  he  is  somewhere  among 
the  Ural  Mountains,  or  Patagonia,  or  some 
other  equally  remote  country.  But  who  told 
yon  that  he  was  in  England  ?” 

Edith  was  silent.  She  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  Sir  Lionel  lived  in  his  own 
home. 

“ Can  I not  write  to  him  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Of  course,  if  you  can  only  secure  his  ad- 
dress ; and  that  I will  do  my  utmost  to  find 
out  for  you.  But  to  do  this  will  be  a work 
of  time.” 

“ Yes,”  sighed  Edith. 

“ And  what  can  you  do  in  the  mean  time  ? 
Where  can  you  go  ?” 

“ There  is  Miss  Plympton.” 

“ Yes,  your  teacher.  And  you  don’t  wish 
to  go  to  the  school,  but  to  some  private  place 
near  it.  Now  what  sort  of  a woman  is  Miss 
Plympton  f Bold  and  courageous  ?” 

“Pm  afraid  not,”  said  Edith,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause.  “ I know  that  she  loves 
me  like  a mother,  and  when  I first  came  here 
I should  have  relied  on  her  to  the  utmost. 
But  now  I don’t  know.  Aft  any  rate,  I think 
she  can  be  easily  terrified.”  And  Edith  went 
on  to  tell  about  Miss  Plympton’s  letter  to 
her,  and  subsequent  silence. 

“ I think  with  you,”  said  Dudleigh,  after 
Edith  had  ended,  “that  the  letter  is  a for- 
gery. But  what  is  difficult  to  understand  is 
this  apparent  desertion  of  you.  This  may  be 
accounted  for,  however,  in  one  of  two  ways. 
First,  Wiggius  may  actually  have  seen  her, 
and  frightened  her  in  some  way.  You  say 
she  is  timid.  The  other  explanation  of  her 
silence  is  that  she  may  be  ill.” 

“ 111 !”  exclaimed  Edith,  mournfully. 

“ It  may  be  so.” 

“ May  she  not  all  this  time  have  been  try- 
ing to  rescue  me,  and  been  baffled  ?” 

Dudleigh  smiled. 

“ Oh  no.  If  she  had  tried  at  all  you  would 
have  heard  something  about  it  before  this ; 
something  would  certainly  have  been  done. 
The  claim  of  Wiggins  would  have  been  con- 
tested iu  a court  of  law.  Oh  no ; she  has  ev- 
idently done  nothing.  In  fact,  I think  that, 
sad  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  her  illpess.  You  say  she  left 
you  here.  No  doubt  she  felt  terrible  anxi- 
ety. The  next  day  she  could  not  see  you. 
Her  love  for  you,  and  her  anxiety,  would,  per- 
haps, be  too  much  for  her.  She  may  have 
been  taken  home  ill.” 

Edith  sighed.  The  picture  of  Miss  Plymp- 
ton’s grief  was  too  much  for  her. 

“ At  any  rate,”  said  she,  “ if  I can’t  find 
any  friends — if  Sir  Lionel  is  gone,  and  poor 
dear  auntie  is  ill,  I can  be  free.  I can  help 
nurse  her.  Any  life  is  better  than  this ; and 
I can  put  my  case  in  the  hands  of  the  law- 
yers.” 


“ You  are,  of  oourse,  well  supplied  with 
money,”  said  Dudleigh,  carelessly. 

“Money?” 

“ Yes ; so  as  to  travel,  you  know,  and  live, 
and  pay  your  lawyers.” 

“ I have  no  money,”  said  Edith,  helpless- 
ly ; “ that  is,  not  more  than  a few  sover- 
eigns. I did  not  think  of  that.” 

“ No  money  I” 

“ No — only  a little.” 

“No  money?  Why,  how  is  that?  No 
money  ? Why,  what  can  you  do  ?” 

“ Wiggins  manages  every  thing,  and  has 
all  the  money.” 

“ You  have  never  obtained  any  from  him 
as  yet,  then  f ’ 

“ I have  never  needed  any.” 

“ He  spends  your  own  money  in  paying 
these  spies  and  jailers.  But  if  you  have  no 
money,  how  can  you  manage  to  live,  even  if 
you  do  escape  ?” 

Edith  looked  down  in  despair.  The  idea 
of  money  had  never  entered  her  mind.  Yet 
now,  since  it  was  mentioned,  she  felt  its  im- 
portance. Yes,  money  was  the  chief  thing ; 
without  that  flight  was  useless,  and  liberty 
impossible.  But  how  could  she  get  it  ? Wig- 
gins would  not  give  her  any.  And  where 
could  she  go  ? Could  she  go  to  Miss  Plymp- 
ton’s, to  be  a dependent  upon  her  at  the 
school  ? That  thought  was  intolerable. 
Much  as  she  loved  Miss  Plympton,  she  could 
not  descend  to  that. 

“You  are  certainly  not  very  practical,” 
said  Dudleigh,  “ or  your  first  thought  would 
have  been  about  this.  But  you  have  none, 
you  say,  and  so  it  can  not  be  remedied.  Is 
there  any  thing  else  ? You  see  you  can  es- 
cape ; but  what  then  f ’ 

Dudleigh  was  silent,  and  Edith  looked  at 
him  in  deep  suspense. 

“ You  say  you  never  see  Wiggins  now  ?” 

“No.” 

“ You  are  not  subject  to  insults  ?” 

“ No — to  none.” 

“ Have  you  the  Hall  to  yourself?” 

“ Oh  yes ; I am  not  interfered  with.  As 
long  as  I stay  inside  the  Hall  I am  left  to 
myself — only  I am  watched,  of  course,  as  I 
told  you.” 

“ Of  course ; but,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  a 
sort  of  honorable  captivity.  You  are  not 
like  a captive  in  a dungeon,  for  instance.” 

“Oh  no.” 

“ Would  you  rather  be  here,  as  you  are,  or 
at  Miss  Plympton’s  school  as  a sort  of  de- 
pendent?” 

“ Here,  of  course.  I could  not  go  back 
there,  and  face  them  all.” 

“ Would  you  rather  live  here  or  in  some 
mean  lodging,  without  money  to  pay  your 
board  ?” 

“ Here,”  said  Edith,  after  a pause. 

“ There  are  worse  situations  in  the  world 
than  this,  then  V ’ 

“ It  seems  so,”  said  Edith,  slowly. 
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“By  leaving  this  just  now  yon  would  be 
doing  worse,  then?” 

“ It  looks  like  it.” 

“ Well,  then,  may  it  not  be  better  for  yon 
to  remain  here,  for  the  present  at  least,  un- 
til yon  hear  something  from  Sir  Lionel  Dud- 
leigh  ?” 

“ But  how  long  will  that  be  ?” 

“ I can  not  tell.” 

“ Is  there  nothing  else  ?” 

“ Certainly  the  first  thing  for  yon  to  do  is 
to  see  a lawyer.” 

“ But  how  can  I ?” 

“ I can  find  one.” 

“ But  will  you  ?” 

“ Of  course.  I shall  be  most  happy.  Only 
answer  me  this : If  a lawyer  takes  up  your 
case,  shall  you  be  willing  to  live  here,  or 
shall  you  insist  on  leaving  ?” 

“I  should  prefer  leaving,”  said  Edith; 
“ but  at  the  same  time,  if  a lawyer  has  my 
case,  and  I can  feel  that  something  is  being 
done,  I can  be  content  here,  at  least  for  a 
time,  until  I hear  from  Sir  Lionel — or  MiBS 
Plympton.” 

“ Well,  then,  for  the  present  at  least,  you 
give  up  the  idea  of  fighting  your  way  out  ?” 

“ Yes — I suppose  so.” 

“ Then  all  that  I have  to  do  is  to  get  a 
lawyer  for  you,  and  write  to  Sir  Lionel, 
wherever  he  is.” 

“ You  will  not  let  Wiggins  keep  my  law- 
yer away?”  said  Edith,  in  an  imploring  voice. 

“Oh,  I fancy  he  has  such  a wholesome 
dread  of  lawyers  that  he  won’t  try  to  keep 
one  out.  At  any  rate,  these  lawyers  have 
all  kinds  of  ways,  you  know,  of  getting  into 
places.” 

“ And  of  getting  people  out  of  places,  too, 
I hope.” 

“ I should  be  sorry  not  to  hope  that.” 

So  Edith  found  herself  compelled  to  face 
the  difficulties  of  her  present  situation  a lit- 
tle longer,  and  endure  as  best  she  could  the 
restraint  of  her  imprisonment. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A WARNING. 

The  barriers  which  Wiggins  had  raised 
between  Edith  and  the  outer  world  had  thus 
been  surmounted  by  two  persons — first, 
Mowbray,  and  second,  Little  Dudleigh.  Mow- 
bray had  come  and  gone  without  any  sign 
of  objection  or  remonstrance  from  her  jail- 
er; and  now  Edith  could  not  help  wondering 
at  the  facility  with  which  the  new-comer, 
Dudleigh,  passed  and  repassed  those  jealous- 
ly guarded  limits.  Dudleigh’s  power  arose 
from  some  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of 
Wiggins,  but  the  knowledge  did  not  seem 
very  definite,  and  she  could  not  help  won- 
dering how  long  his  visits  would  be  toler- 
ated. 


She  was  not  left  to  wonder  long.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  Dudleigh  had 
made  his  last  visit  Wiggins  came  to  see  her. 
She  had  not  seen  him  since  that  time  when 
he  had  brought  her  the  so-called  letter  of 
Miss  Plympton,  except  once  when  she  had 
caught  a glimpse  of  him  when  riding  with 
Mowbray.  He  now  entered  in  his  usual 
manner,  with  his  solemn  face,  his  formal 
bow,  his  abstracted  gaze.  He  sat  down, 
and  for  a few  moments  said  nothing. 

“I  do  not  often  inflict  my  presence  on 
you,  Miss  Dalton,”  said  he  at  length.  “ I 
have  too  much  regard  for  you  to  intrude 
upon  you.  Some  day  you  will  understand 
me,  and  will  appreciate  my  present  course. 
It  is  only  for  your  own  sake  that  I now 
come,  because  I see  that  you  are  thought- 
less and  reckless,  and  are  living  under  a 
delusion.  You  are  almost  beyond  my  con- 
trol, yet  I still  hope  that  I may  have  some 
faint  influence  over  you — or  at  least  I can 
try.” 

His  tone  was  gentle  and  affectionate.  It 
was,  in  fact,  paternal  in  its  character ; but 
this  tone,  instead  of  softening  Edith,  only 
seemed  to  her  a fresh  instance  of  his  arrogant 
assumption,  and,  as  such,  excited  her  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  These  - feelings, 
however,  she  repressed  for  the  moment,  and 
looked  at  him  with  a cold  and  austere  face. 

“You  have  been  receiving  visitors,”  he 
continued,  “ visitors  whom  I could  have  kept 
away  if  I had — chosen.  But  to  do  so  would 
have  interfered  with  my  plans,  and  so  I have 
tolerated  them.  You,  however,  have  been 
all  along  under  such  a — mistake — about  me 
— and  my  intentions — that  you  have  thrown 
yourself  upon  these  strangers,  and  have, 
I grieve  to  say,  endaugered  your  own  fu- 
ture, and  mine,  more  than  you  can  possi- 
bly imagine.  Your  first  visitor  was  objec- 
tionable, but  I tolerated  him  for  reasons  that 
I need  not  explain  ; but  this  last  visitor  is 
one  who  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  either  by 
you  or  by  me.  And  now  I come  to  you  to 
give  you — a — an  affectionate  warning — to 
ask  of  you  not  to  be  so  reckless,  so  care- 
less of  your  best  interests,  so  blind  to  the 
great  issues  that  are  at  stake  in — a — my — 
present  plans.” 

“ You  appear  to  me,”  said  Edith,  coldly, 
“ to  have  some  reference  to  Lieutenant  Dud- 
leigh.” 

“ That  is  what  he  calls  himself.” 

“Calls  himself?” 

“ Yes.  This  name  Dudleigh  is  an  assumed 
one.  He  took  that  so  as  to  gain  your  confi- 
dence.” 

“ You  appear  to  know  him  very  well.” 

“ I do  not.” 

“ How  do  you  know,  then,  that  this  name 
is  assumed  V1 

“ Because  I happen  to  know  the  Dud- 
leigh family,  and  this  man  does  not  belong 
to  it.  I never  saw  him  before.” 
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“ There  are  more  Dudleighs  in  the  world 
than  the  family  yon  speak  of.” 

“He  is  an  adventurer,”  said  Wiggins. 
“ You  know  nothing  about  him.  I believe 
his  name  is  false,  as  he  himself  is  false. 
Does  he  not  pretend  to  be  the  son  of  Sir 
Lionel  ?” 

“No;  he  says  that  he  is  only  a distant 
relation  to  Sir  Lionel.” 

“ He  is  no  relation  whatever,”  said  Wig- 
gins. “ You  are  allowing  yourself  to  be  led 
astray  by  a man  of  whom  you  know  noth- 
ing— a designing  villain,  an  adventurer.” 

“ It  is  strange  that  you  should  apply  such 
terms  to  a man  of  whom  you  yourself  ac- 
knowledge that  you  know  nothing.  But, 
at  any  rate,”  continued  Edith,  with  strong 
emphasis,  “ he  knows  you.  It  is  this  knowl- 
edge that  gives  him  the  power  of  passing 
through  those  gates  which  you  shut  against 
me ; what  that  knowledge  may  be  you  your- 
self know  best.” 

“ He  does  not  know  me,”  said  Wiggins. 

“ He  must,”  said  Edith,  “ for  the  simple 
reason  that  you  dare  not  keep  him  out.” 

Wiggins  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  some 
time. 

“It  is  a terrible  ordeal  for  me,”  said  he  at 
last,  in  a slow,  measured  tone,  “ to  talk  with 
you.  You  seem  to  me  like  one  who  is  mad ; 
but  it  is  the  madness  of  utter  ignorance. 
You  do  not  know.  Oh,  how  you  tempt  me 
to  tell  you  all ! But  I can  not,  I can  not. 
My  lips  are  sealed  as  yet.  But  I will  say  no 
more  on  that.  I will  ask  you  one  question 
only.  It  is  this:  Can  you  not  see  with  your 
own  eyes  that  this  man  is  nothing  more  than 
a mere  adventurer  f ” 

“ An  adventurer !”  repeated  Edith,  indig- 
nantly. “ It  ill  becomes  one  like  you  to  use 
such  a word  as  that.  For  what  are  you 
yourself?  Lieutenant  Dudleigh  is  a gentle- 
man; and  though  I have  only  known  him 
for  a short  time,  I am  happy  in  calling  him 
my  friend:  I will  tolerate  no  abuse  of  him. 
Why  do  you  not  say  this  to  his  face  ? If  he 
is  what  you  say,  why  do  you  allow  him  to 
come  here  ? An  adventurer  ? Why,  that  is 
the  very  name  I apply  in  all  my  thoughts  to 
you !” 

A look  of  anguish  came  over  the  face  of 
Wiggins.  He  trembled  violently,  but  with 
an  effort  mastered  his  feelings.  Evidently 
what  he  said  was  true,  and  to  him  it  was  a 
severe  ordeal  to  carry  on  a conversation  with 
Edith.  Her  scorn,  her  anger,  and  her  hate 
all  flamed  forth  so  vehemently  that  it  was 
hard  to  endure. 

“ If  you  could  only  refrain  from  these  bit- 
ter insults !”  said  he,  in  a mournful  voice. 
“ If  you  could  only  put  a check  upon  your- 
self when  you  talk  with  me!  I wish  to 
speak  calmly,  but  you  hurl  taunts  at  me 
that  inflict  exquisite  pain.  The  remem- 
brance of  them  will  one  day  give  no  less  an- 
guish to  you,  believe  me — oh,  believe  me ! 


Spare  me  these  taunts  and  insults,  I entreat 
you,  for  the  sake  of  both  of  us  t” 

“Both  of  us?”  repeated  Edith,  without 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the 
words  of  Wiggins.  “Both  of  us?  You 
seem  to  me  to  be  including  yourself  and  me 
in  the  same  class,  as  though  there  could  be 
any  thing  in  common  between  me  and  ono 
like  you.  That  is  impossible.  Our  inter- 
ests are  forever  separate.” 

“ You  do  not  know,”  said  Wiggins,  with 
a great  effort  to  be  calm.  “ This  man — this 
Lieutenant  Dudleigh,  as  he  calls  himself — 
is  an  enemy  to  both  of  us.” 

“ You  use  that  expression  with  strange 
pertinacity.  I must  tell^  you  again  that 
there  can  not  possibly  be  any  thing  in  com- 
mon between  you  and  me.  For  my  part,  I 
consider  you  as  my  natural  enemy.  You 
are  my  jailer.  I am  your  prisoner.  That 
is  all.  I am  at  war  with  you.  I would 
give  half  of  my  possessions  to  escape  from 
your  hands,  and  the  other  half  to  punish 
you  for  what  you  have  done.  I live  in  the 
hope  of  some  day  meting  out  to  you  the 
punishment  which  your  crimes  deserve.  If 
any  one  is  an  enemy  of  yours,  that  one  thing 
is  a sufficient  recommendation  to  make  him 
a friend  of  mine.” 

At  these  words  Wiggins  seemed  to  endure 
a keener  anguish,  and  his  face  bore  upon  it 
the  same  pallid  horror  which  she  had  seen 
there  before  upon  a similar  provocation.  He 
stared  at  her  for  a few  moments,  and  then 
bowing  down,  he  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand  and  looked  at  the  floor  in  silence.  At 
last  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  her 
with  a calm  face. 

“ Is  there  no  possible  way,”  said  he,  “ in 
which  I can  speak  to  you  without  receiving 
wounds  that  sting  like  the  fangs  of  a ser- 
pent? Be  patient  with  me.  If  I offend, 
try  to  be  a little  forbearing  just  now,  for  the 
sake  of  yourself,  if  for  nothing  else.  See,  I 
am  humbling  myself.  I ask  your  forbear- 
ance. I wish  to  speak  for  your  own  good. 
For,  as  it  is,  you  are  doing  you  know  not 
what.  You  are  ruining  yourself;  you  aro 
blighting  and  blasting  your  own  future ; 
you  are  risking  your  reputation;  you  aro 
exposing  the  family  name  to  the  sneers  of 
the  world,  once  again.  Think  of  your  fran- 
tic adventure  at  the  gates  with  that — that 
Mowbray !” 

Now  if  Wiggins  had  wished  to  mollify 
Edith,  or  to  persuade  her  to  fall  in  with  his 
own  wishes,  he  was  certainly  most  unfortu- 
nate in  his  way  of  going  about  it ; and  es- 
pecially in  such  an  allusion  as  this.  For  no 
sooner  did  he  mention  the  name  of  Mowbray 
than  Edith  was  roused  to  a fresh  excitement. 

“ What !”  she  exclaimed.  “ Do  you  throw 
that  up  to  me — you  of  all  men  ? Who,  I ask 
you,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  Bhame  and  mis- 
ery and  violence  that  I suffered  there  ? Who 
was  the  one  that  made  it  necessary  ? Who 
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was  the  one  that  brought  me  to  such  a pitch 
of  desperation  that  I was  ready  to  do  any 
thing,  however  wild  or  frantic?  Who? 
Why,  you  yourself — you,  who  come  to  me 
now,  and  with  a solemn  voice  ask  me  to 
calm  myself.  Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to 
see  what  a horrible  mockery  all  this  must 
be  to  me  ? But  I will  do  what  you  ask.  I 
will  be  calm  in  spite  of  all.  Come,  now,  I 
will  meet  you  on  your  own  ground.  I will 
ask  you  one  thing.  How  much  money  will 
you  take  to  let  me  go  free  ?” 

At  this  request  Wiggins  stared  at  her  with 
the  expression  of  one  who,  while  already 
reeling  under  a stroke,  has  received  some 
new  blow.  He  started  from  his  chair  to  his 
feet,  and  stood  for  a moment  regarding  her 
with  an  indescribable  look.  But  again  he 
mastered  his  emotions,  and  finally  resumed 
his  seat. 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  say  to  you !”  he  ex- 
olaimed.  “ I came  to  advise  you,  and  to  warn 
you.  I have  done  every  thing.  There  is 
one  thing  which  would  put  an  end  to  all  this 
misery  which  you  inflict  on  me,  but  that  one 
thing  I wish  on  no  account  to  say  just  now. 
I can  not  just  yet  give  up  the  hope  that  has 
cheered  me  for  so  long  a time ; still,  I must 
warn  you.  Rash  girl,  you  have  already  suf- 
fered from  this  Mowbray,  as  he  calls  him- 
self. Do  you  not  see  that  this  new  visitor, 
this  so-called  Dudleigh,  is  nothing  else  than 
the  ally,  the  associate,  the  partner,  the  emis- 
sary of  Mowbray  ?” 

“ The  associate  of  Mowbray,”  said  Edith, 
quietly,  “is  yourself.  You  sent  him  to 
me,  I have  no  doubt.  You  have  your  own 
schemes.  What  they  are  I do  not  know,  nor 
do  I care  to  know.  As  for  Lieutenant  Dud- 


leigh, he  is,  I feel  sure,  an  honorable  gentle- 
man, and  his  associates  are  Abu*,  very  far  dif- 
ferent from  such  as  you  and  Mowbray.  He 
is  the  friend  of  one  whom  I also  regard  now 
as  my  only  friend— one  whom  I never  cease 
to  pray  to  reach — one  whom  I hope  yet  to 
find,  and  by  his  help  escape  from  your  infa- 
mous control,  and  punish  you  for  all  your 
villainy  toward  me  and  mine.” 

“What  is  this?  What  do  you  mean? 
A friend  Vf 

Wiggins  uttered  these  words  in  a bewil- 
dered way. 

“ The  friend  whom  I hope  to  reach,”  said 
Edith,  “ the  one  to  whom  I look  for  venge- 
ance on  you,  is  Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh.” 

“ Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh !”  repeated  Wiggins, 
with  a groan.  “ You !” 

“Yes,  Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh  I”  said  Edith. 
“ I see  that  you  are  agitated  at  the  mention 
of  that  name — the  name  of  an  honorable 
man — a man  of  stainless  name,  who  has 
nothing  in  common  with  such  as  you.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  the  time  will  yet  come 
when  you  shall  have  to  meet  Sir  Lionel  Dud- 
leigh face  to  face,  and  then  you  will  have 
reason  to  tremble !” 

At  this  Wiggins  rose.  He  did  not  look  at 
Edith.  He  did  not  say  a word.  He  seemed 
overwhelmed.  His  head  was  bowed  down 
on  his  breast;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
floor ; and  he  walked  with  a slow  and  weary 
pace  out  of  the  room. 

“It  was  the  threat  of  Sir  Lionel  Dud- 
leigh,” thought  Edith,  “ that  terrified  him. 
He  knows  that  the  time  is  coming  when  he 
will  have  to  give  an  account ; and  he  fears 
Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh  more  than  any  other 
living  man.” 


THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

By  EDWIN  DE  LEON. 


a IL— INDUSTRIAL,  MANUFACTURING,  AND 
MATERIAL  PROGRESS. 


WHEN  Daniel  Webster  visited  the  city 
of  Savannah,  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century  ago,  in  one  of  his  happy  after-din- 
ner responses  to  a sentiment  coupling  the 
sections,  he  humorously  remarked  that  while 
the  men  of  Massachusetts  did  not  desire 
to  be  considered  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  their  Southern  brethren, 
they  nevertheless  hoped  to  continue  to  be 
hewers  of  ice  and  coolers  of  water  for  them 
in  perpetuity.  Had  Mr.  Webster’s  life  been 
extended  beyond  the  Scriptural  span,  he 
would  have  survived  to  see  the  reversal  of 
many  of  his  most  cherished  ideas  and  hopes, 
and  this  among  them.  For  now  even  ice, 
once  “ the  peculiar  institution”  of  the  North, 
is  being  largely  and  successfully  manufac- 
tured at  the  extreme  South,  as  good  as,  and 
much  cheaper  than,  it  can  be  sent  from 


abroad,  and  the  machines  whioh  make  it 
are  manufactured  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  and 
other  points,  where  iron  foundries  and  mills 
are  in  active  operation.  Even  as  “ hewers 
of  wood”  the  North  has  not  held  her  own  of 
late,  contrasted  with  Mr.  Webster’s  day ; for 
that  labor  is  being  rapidly  transferred  from 
the  shores  of  Maine  and  New  England,  as 
well  as  from  the  Western  lakes,  to  the  Gulf 
and  Southern  Atlantic  coasts,  the  immense 
and  almost  virgin  lumber  region  of  the 
Southern  States  now  attracting  largely  both 
labor  and  capital  from  regions  farther  north. 

These  are  but  two  illustrations  of  the 
great  change  wrought  on  Southern  character 
and  industrial  development,  and  the  new  di- 
rection given  to  labor,  since  the  war  and  its 
results  swept  away  old  landmarks,  and  intro- 
duced new  ideas  with  new  necessities.  To 
all  who  had  known  or  visited  the  Southern 
States  prior  to  the  war,  and  have  since  revis- 
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ited  them,  this  change  is  most  striking.  Nor 
is  the  movement  partial  only,  or  confined  to 
particular  localities ; the  impulse  is  univers- 
al, although,  of  course,  there  are  certain  cen- 
tres of  special  development  of  particular  in- 
dustries, owing  chiefly  to  natural  causes, 
such  as  proximity  to  the  place  of  production 
of  raw  material,  etc. 

The  strides  the  South  is  making  in  manu- 
facturing, mechanical,  and  mining  industries 
are  so  great  as  to  give  promise  soon  of  a 
lively  competition  on  her  part  with  her  more 
active  Northern  sisters  in  many  branches  of 
production  of  which  the  latter  have  hitherto 
had  the  monopoly.  Of  some  of  these  enter- 
prises, such  as  cotton  and  wool  spinning, 
mining  and  working  in  metals,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  saw-mills,  the  North  has  had 
some  notice,  though  a very  imperfect  one, 
through  the  last  census  report.  Yet  the  lat- 
est reports  give  only  the  figures  of  five  or  six 
years  ago,  and  the  progress  made  during  that 
interval  has  been  something  marvelous  to 
contemplate,  taking  into  consideration  the 
adverse  circumstances  and  surroundings  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  has  been  accomplished. 
The  outside  world  has  seen  and  heard  some- 
thing of  these  larger  industries ; but  of  the 
new  movement  in  the  new  South,  which  has 
made  many  of  her  cities  and  towns  the  busy 
centres  of  smaller  manufacturing  industries, 
and  cut  off  considerably  the  outside  supply 
of  articles  of  common  use  on  plantations  and 
in  the  household,  no  mention  has  been  made. 
For  the  South  has  begun  to  diversify  her  la- 
bor, bringing  in  her  white  women  and  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  her  men — a new  phase  of 
Southern  life,  which  hitherto  made  man  the 
laboring  oar,  and  devoted  woman  to  social 
and  domestic  duties  alone,  wherever  actual 
necessity  did  not  compel  her  to  step  out  of 
what  was  then  considered  her  proper  sphere. 

Important  to  the  South  as  the  profita- 
ble working  and  extension  of  her  cotton- 
mills,  iron-foundries,  and  saw-mills  must 
prove  to  those  who  have  the  capital  to  es- 
tablish and  control  them,  it  may  yet  be 
doubted  whether,  as  regards  the  community 
at  large,  whose  capital  is  now  but  small, 
these  larger  enterprises  will  prove  as  bene- 
ficial as  the  development  of  the  innumera- 
ble minor  industrial  and  mechanical  enter- 
prises which  necessity,  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion, has  introduced  on  Southern  soil.  For 
now,  throughout  the  Cotton  States,  these 
minor  manufactories  of  articles  in  common 
use  are  being  established  by  individuals  or 
combinations  of  artisans  whose  skill  and  la- 
bor are  their  capital,  and  generally  patron- 
ized by  the  neighborhood,  who  find  the  home 
article  infinitely  cheaper  than  the  foreign 
one ; so  that  in  this  way  the  Southern  people 
are  growing  self-supporting,  and  are  circu- 
lating their  surplus  funds  among  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  communities. 

Both  history  and  statistics  establish  the 


fact  that  no  exclusively  agricultural  com- 
munity ever  yet  epjoyed  the  benefits  of  an 
extended  mercantile  marine.  Railways  for 
the  transport  of  its  raw  material  to  market 
were  a necessity ; yet  these  rarely  paid  their 
stockholders,  and  never  as  well  in  a region 
of  unmixed  industries  as  in  manufacturing 
communities. 

The  great  famines  of  the  world  have  ever 
prevailed,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  coun- 
tries and  in  regions  given  up  exclusively,  or 
almost  so,  to  agricultural  production.  The 
great  circles  of  starvation  have  been,  in  the 
East,  in  India, China,  and  Persia;  in  the  West, 
in  Ireland  and  Northeastern  Prussia.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  too  obvious  to  dilate 
upon.  The  reverse  of  the  rule  England  has 
ever  presented,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  her 
industries,  and  the  vast  and  varied  field  cov- 
ered by  her  labors.  The  lesson  she  taught 
the  world  during  the  earlier  years  of  our 
war,  when  she  was  able  to  support  in  idle- 
ness her  great  masses  of  mi  11- workers,  while 
the  Southern  cotton  famine  tried  to  force 
her  out  of  neutrality,  was  a most  striking 
and  effectual  one.  Yet  there  are  other  les- 
sons on  this  very  point  to  be  learned  from 
England,  which  the  South  should  lay  well 
to  heart.  More  than  sixty  years  ago  Arthur 
Young  made  his  famous  agricultural  tour 
over  England,  and  first  discovered  and  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  in  all  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  the  coal  region,  wherein  mining  and 
manufacturing  enterprise  alternated  with 
agricultural  labor,  the  wages  of  the  agri- 
cultural laborers  were  fully  thirty-three  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  the  southern  counties, 
where  the  labor  was  exclusively  agricultural. 
A late  writer,  one  of  the  highest  modem  En- 
glish authorities,  Mr.  Caird,  confirms  and 
adds  to  this  statement  by  his  report  of  a 
survey  he  has  made  of  thirty  English  coun- 
ties from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  in- 
cluding both  the  northern  coal  and  southern 
agricultural  districts  of  England.  He  states 
that  in  twelve  northern  counties  the  wages 
of  an  agricultural  laborer  average  $2  80  per 
week,  while  in  eighteen  southern  or  purely 
agricultural  counties  the  weekly  wages  did 
not  average  more  than  $2  04,  making  a va- 
riation of  thirty-seven  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.  He  further 
states  that  the  line  of  variation  is  distinctly 
drawn  at  the  point  where  the  coal  ceases  to 
be  found,  and  the  exclusively  /agricultural 
region  commences.  During  the  intervening 
period  of  Mr.  Young’s  and  Mr.  Caird’s  sur- 
veys the  rate  of  wages  in  the  north  of  En- 
gland had  increased  sixty-six  per  cent.,  and 
but  fourteen  per  cent,  in  the  South — a start- 
ling difference  as  to  increasing  ratio.  Yet 
the  points  thus  contrasted  on  “the  tight  lit- 
tle island”  at  their  furthest  extremes  were 
not  more  than  200  miles  apart. 

What  England  has  made  and  still  makes 
out  of  cotton  manufacture  a few  figures  will 
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show  more  clearly  than  many  words.  The 
profits  of  our  North  ought  to  be  greater,  be- 
cause of  the  smaller  cost  of  transit  and  other 
expenses ; yet  these  are  neutralized  partial- 
ly, if  not  entirely,  by  the  greater  cost  of  la- 
bor on  this  side  of  the  water.  England  has 
gronnd  down  her  wages  of  labor  so  low  as 
to  have  manufactured  not  only  many  mill- 
ions of  cotton  goods  at  prices  which  call 
forth  a constant  clamor  for  “ protection”  by 
means  of  tariffs  from  this  side  of  the  water, 
but  has  managed  to  manufacture  also  one- 
tenth  of  her  working  population  into  actual 
pauperism;  and  when  those  who  live  liter- 
ally “ from  hand  to  mouth”  on  their  weekly 
wages,  with  no  other  source  of  support  or  in- 
come, are  added  to  this  army  of  martyrs,  the 
number  (according  to  British  estimates)  is 
swollen  to  the  fearful  aggregate  of  5,000,000, 
or  very  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
laboring  class.  The  temptation,  if  not  the 
actual  necessity,  for  this  grinding  of  the  faces 
of  the  poor  laborers  by  the  mill-owner  arises 
from  the  added  cost  of  transportation  on 
the  raw  material  brought  from  beyond  seas, 
which  is  sought  to  be  neutralized  in  this 
way  out  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  oper- 
ative. 

Yet  so  great  are  the  profits,  nevertheless, 
that  during  our  war,  rather  than  lose  their 
operatives,  both  Bright  and  Cobden  con- 
curred in  saying  that  they  could  better  af- 
ford, in  Great  Britain,  to  keep  the  opera- 
tives idle  and  supply  them  with  Cham- 
pagne and  turtle  at  public  cost  than  to  al- 
low them  to  emigrate ; and  their  efforts  to 
render  themselves  independent  of  the  South- 
ern cotton  crop  were  so  gigantic  that  nature, 
soil,  and  climate  alone  could  have  defeated 
them.  All  three  of  these  fought  for  us,  and 
must  continue  to  do  so  until  some  new  spot 
on  the  globe  is  discovered  equal  to  the  South- 
ern cotton  belt  for  the  production  of  that 
staple  on  as  wide  a scale  and  of  as  good  a 
quality. 

Now  when  we  reflect  that  more  than  half 
the  total  value  of  all  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  this  country  ($21,000,000  more) 
comes  from  the  agriculturists,  who  furnish 
the  raw  material,  after  excluding  about  one- 
fifth  part  of  such  manufactures  derived  from 
metals,  the  right  of  such  producer  to  his  fair 
proportion  of  the  profits  is  at  once  self-evi- 
dent. Yet  he  never  can  secure  his  fair  share 
if  content  to  belong  to  a community  which 
only  competes  in  production  with  him,  and 
will  not  co-operate  by  helping  to  utilize  his 
labors  and  his  products,  as  well  as  to  keep 
at  home  some  of  the  price  paid  for  it.  The 
demonstration  is  clear  that  if  England  can 
succeed  in  cotton  manufacturing,  with  all 
her  materials  brought  at  great  expense 
across  the  seas  for  thousands  of  miles  from 
East  or  West,  depending  on  foreign  sources 
for  all  her  raw  material,  and  for  one-fourth 
of  her  breadstuff  and  provisions,  and  make  I 


it  pay  so  handsomely,  the  South  ought  to 
make  two  dollars  out  of  it  where  England 
now  makes  one.  And  she  is  doing  it  on  a 
limited  scale  already,  for  the  majority  of  the 
Southern  cotton-mills  for  the  past  year  have 
declared  dividends  which,  with  their  re- 
serves, show  a clear  annual  profit  on  the 
capital  invested  of  from  twenty  to  forty  per 
cent.,  under  all  the  disadvantages  incident 
to  enterprises  conducted  in  that  locality. 

To  illustrate  the  enhancement  of  value  in 
cotton  by  its  conversion  into  cotton  goods 
in  a foreign  country,  let  us  take  the  results 
in  England.  During  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 1, 1867,  England  consumed  2,414,000 
bales  of  cotton,  costing  in  gold  the  sum  of 
$198,057,600.  This  was  increased  in  value 
by  manufacturing  it  to  $418,516,800,  making 
the  excess  of  earning  over  cost  $220,459,200 
in  gold — that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  212  to  100. 
To  accomplish  this  result  the  Southern  cot- 
ton States  contributed  of  the  staple  about 
1,016,000  bales,  the  profit  and  loss  on  which 
can  easily  be  estimated. 

During  the  same  season  the  Northern 
States  of  this  Union  manufactured  653,367 
bales,  which,  calculated  at  444  pounds  per 
bale,  cost  $60,269,702,  and  in  the  same  ratio  of 
increased  value  as  the  English,  gave  a value 
to  the  manufactured  article  of  $127,771,768, 
an  excess  over  the  cost  of  raw  material  of 
$67,502,066,  which  was  more  than  the  value 
of  the  whole  crop  of  the  great  cotton-grow- 
ing State  of  Georgia.  In  the  year  1869  one 
Northern  State  (Massachusetts),  with  150 
cotton-mills  in  active  operation,  brought  its 
consumption  of  cotton  up  to  $72,927,556, 
with  value  exceeding  cost  of  $34,681,225.  To 
produce  this  grand  result  these  cotton-mills 
employed  35,414  hands,  which,  with  the  mod- 
erate allowance  of  one-third  more  for  their 
families,  would  make  up  a population  of 
47,352  persons  in  that  remote  State  actually 
supported  out  of  the  labor  of  the  Southern 
cotton  planter,  in  addition  to  the  fifty  per 
cent,  profit  made  by  the  mill -owners  and 
manufacturers.  The  proverbial  veracity  of 
figures  must  vouch  for  the  correctness  of 
these  statements,  which  are  taken  from  the 
official  returns  of  both  countries. 

It  has  taken  the  South  a long  time  to  learn 
this  lesson,  that  no  exclusively  agricultural 
community  can  attain  the  prosperity  or  the 
wealth  which  springs  from  diversified  pur- 
suits, and  the  blending  of  mechanical  with 
agricultural  industry.  So  long  as  the  South- 
ern people  were  comfortable,  and  apparent- 
ly prosperous,  with  sparse  population  to  sup- 
port, a virtual  monopoly  of  great  staples, 
and  sufficient  labor  for  the  production  of 
them — secure,  as  they  supposed,  beyond  con- 
tingency— they  plodded  on  in  the  same  old 
paths  pursued  by  their  fathers.  Out  of  the 
ruins  of  that  fallen  system  they  are  now  con- 
structing firmer  foundations,  profiting  by 
1 the  very  loss  and  ruin  which  wrecked  at 
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once  their  old  possessions  and  their  old  ideas. 
Yet  an  enlightened  idea  of  political  economy, 
as  well  as  the  unvarying  records  of  history, 
should  have  inspired  the  blind  guides  of 
the  Southern  people  with  a prevision  of  the 
inevitable  end  of  such  a system  as  theirs, 
whose  “ corner-stones”  of  slavery  and  cotton 
weTe  equally  insecure.  For  no  purely  and 
exclusively  agricultural  region  ever  yet  was 
able  to  be  really  independent  of  the  countries 
or  communities  which  furnished  its  manu- 
factured articles  of  luxury  or  necessity. 

The  history  of  cotton  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  is  both  curious  and  instruct- 
ive. Its  rise  and  growth  have  been  more 
recent  and  more  rapid  than  the  majority  of 
well-informed  persons  suspect.  Nominally 
the  first  impulse  was  given  in  the  year  1814, 
but  practically  the  great  movement  which 
has  brought  the  Uni  ted  States  in  rivalry  with 
England  dates  back  but  fifty  years.  As  re- 
cently as  the  year  1810  the  manufactured 
products  of  Virginia  exceeded  those  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  value  $5,500,000  per  annum. 
Every  one  knows  how  the  comparative  reck- 
oning stands  to-day.  The  enterprise  of  one 
man,  seconded  by  the  energy  and  industry  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lived,  has  for  the 
last  half  century  made  the  South  tributary 
to  the  North,  and  mode  the  former  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  for  the  benefit  and  profit 
of  the  latter.  In  the  war  of  1812  a wealthy 
and  intelligent  young  Bostonian  was  made 
prisoner  and  taken  to  England,  where  he 
was  struck  with  the  inventions  of  Arkwright 
and  Hargreaves,  as  applied  to  the  British 
cotton  manufacture.  This  young  mau,  whose 
name  still  lives,  in  this  connection,  in  that 
great  manufacturing  marvel  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  town  of  Lowell,  with  the  aid  of 
an  ingenious  Scotchman,  Samuel  Slater  by 
name,  returning  home,  selected  Waltham,  on 
the  Charles  River  (a  stream  since  made  fa- 
mous in  song  as  well  as  in  story),  as  the  site 
of  his  experiment ; and  from  that  grain  of 
mustard-seed  has  sprung  up  the  forest  of 
factories  which  has  since  flourished  on  New 
England  soil.  Speaking  of  this  matter  but 
very  recently,  one  of  the  most  eminent  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts  made  this  remarka- 
ble prophecy,  which  may  be  much  nearer  its 
fulfillment  than  either  he  or  the  great  ma- 
jority of  his  hearers  imagined.  General 
Banks  used  this  language : “ The  industrial 
processes  discovered  by  Lowell  will  not  have 
been  thoroughly  established  until  the  cotton 
of  the  country  shall  have  been  utilized  by  manu- 
facturers on  the  land  where  it  is  produced , as 
well  as  irony  over  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  ore 
and  coal  toith  which  nature  has  so  lavishly  en- 
riched this  country To  General  Banks  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  his  auditors,  a simple  re- 
cital of  what  the  Southern  people  are  doing 
in  this  very  matter,  and  have  done  ever  since 
the  last  unreliable  census  returns  were  made, 
four  yean  ago,  will  be  almost  a revelation, 
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as  well  as  a confirmation,  of  the  correctness 
of  his  statement.  The  next  decade  may  pro- 
duce results  which  will  confound  the  axioms 
of  the  over  wise,  and  again  reverse  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  North  and  South  as  manu- 
facturing centres,  fulfilling  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  man  of  Massachusetts, 
much  earlier  than  even  he  expected,  by 
bringing  the  raw  material  and  its  manufac- 
ture into  immediate  proximity  all  over  the 
cotton  States,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Alabama. 

Of  the  young  and  growing  Lowells  of  the 
new  South — at  Graniteville,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, at  Augusta  and  Columbus,  at  the  east- 
ern and  western  extremes  of  Georgia,  at 
and  near  Montgomery,  in  Alabama — little 
has  been  said  or  written,  and  less  generally 
known,  as  yet ; but  these  are  indeed  most 
promising  pioneers  in  this  mighty  industrial 
movement,  and  the  rapid  though  steady 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  past  three 
years  recalls  the  similar  march  to  success 
and  wealth  made  in  Massachusetts,  and 
throughout  New  England,  during  the  early 
part  of  this  century. 

In  the  South,  as  in  the  North,  the  incipi- 
enoy  as  well  as  the  progress  of  this  great  in- 
dustry is  due  to  individual  effort  and  energy 
striving  against  a mass  of  popular  prejudice, 
growing  out  of  the  belief  that  agriculture 
was  the  only  proper  and  profitable  pursuit, 
and  that  manufacturing  industry  debauched 
and  demoralized  public  and  private  morals, 
nor  could  possibly  be  made  to  pay  on  South- 
ern soil.  Among  the  pioneers  in  this  new  la- 
bor of  whom  honorable  mention  ought  to  bo 
made  were  William  Gregg  and  Dr.  Robert 
W.  Gibbes,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
who,  with  the  writer  (then  editing  a daily 
paper  there),  urged  the  establishment  of 
cotton  factories  on  the  Saluda  and  Congaree 
rivers,  which  run  past  that  town,  about  the 
time  Mr.  Webster  was  haranguing  the  Sa- 
vannians.  The  Graniteville  factory,  as  well 
as  the  Saluda,  was  the  offspring  of  these 
efforts ; and  the  eminent  success  of  the  for- 
mer, under  its  present  management,  is  the 
most  enduring  monument  to  its  far-sighted 
founder,  William  Gregg ; the  other,  in  which 
the  experiment  of  negro  labor  was  tried,  did 
not  succeed  so  well.  As  in  the  history  of 
cities  it  seldom  happens  that  the  pioneer  or 
his  children  own  or  occupy  the  valuable 
town  lots  into  which  his  “ clearing”  extends, 
so  in  industrial  enterprises  the  same  old  story 
is  apt  to  be  repeated.  The  pioneer  must  do 
the  rough  work,  cut  down  the  forest  trees 
and  brush-wood,  make  the  clearing;  then 
succeeds  the  settler,  improving  the  town 
lots ; and  finally  the  speculator  and  capital- 
ist step  in,  who,  profiting  by  the  labors  of 
their  predecessors,  make  paying  investments, 
and  reap  rich  rewards.  This  is  the  usual 
division  of  labor;  whether  equitable  or  not 
it  were  useless  to  inquire  or  grumble  about, 
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for  the  main  matter  ever  must  be  “ the  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number” — that  is, 
of  the  community. 

The  pioneers  of  manufacturing  at  the 
South  prior  to  the  war  have  proved  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule;  yet  they  “builded 
wiser  than  they  knew,”  and  their  work  has 
survived  them.  But  the  actual  progress 
made  is  the  main  point  of  interest  to-day, 
and  the  figures  of  cotton  consumption  by 
Southern  mills,  in  1870  and  1873,  tell  that 
story  plainer  than  words  could  do.  In  the 
comparative  estimates  appended,  the  figures 
for  1870  were  derived  from  the  census  tables; 
those  for  1873  were  collected  and  published 
by  the  Financial  Chronicle , of  New  York. 
Comparing  them  with  those  obtained  direct 
from  , several  Southern  mills  recently,  they 
seem  correct. 


Consumption  of  Cotton  in  Soutukkn  Cotton-Mills. 


State. 

1670.  | ISIS. 

Pound*. 

Pound*. 

Two  Virginias 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Missouri 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Total 

4, 9601883 
4,238,976 
4,766,828 
10,921,176 
3,249,023 
680,764 
748,625 
66,400 

2,196,600 

1,077,118 

1,584,626 

2,872,582 

6,702,680 

5,406,160 

7,844,080 

17,213,790 

6,636,660 

1,375,460 

1,227,690 

128,890 

4,449,390 

1,844,490 

8,744,600 

4,497,280 

86,647,796 

60,572,120 

Thus  showing,  in  the  term  of  four  years,  an 
increase  of  almost  double  the  quantity  of 
cotton  consumed  in  Southern  mills — that  is, 
from  thirty-six  and  a half  millions  of  pounds 
in  i870  (or  rather  1860,  when  estimates  must 
have  been  made)  to  sixty  and  a half  millions 
of  pounds  in  1873. 

But  the  actual  consumption  of  the  mills, 
North  and  South,  within  the  past  four  years 
will  yet  more  clearly  show  this  movement 
and  the  rapid  rate  at  which  it  is  progressing, 
for  during  that  period  a gain  of  fifty  per  cent, 
has  been  made  in  the  quantity  consumed. 


1849-70. 

1870-11. 

1871-TS. 

• 1873-73. 

Northern 

Southern 

906,860 

90,000 

1,006,966 

91,240 

977,540 

120,000 

1,068,465 

137,662 

Total 

896,860 

88,676 

1,100,196 

80,769 

1,097,640 

40,000 

1,201,127 

Added  to  Mill) 

Stock f 

Reduction  of  1 
Stock / 

Consumption . . 

936,786 

1,019,446 

1,137,540 

1,201,127 

These  totals  show  an  actual  increase  of  con- 
sumption this  year  of  63,587  bales.  The 
stocks  held  by  Northern  spinners  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  smaller  than  the  above 
statement  gives,  and  their  consumption  pos- 
sibly a little  larger. 

The  number  of  cotton-mills  in  the  South, 
already  considerable,  promises  to  increase  in 


certain  quarters.  Three  new  and  large  mills 
are  contemplated  on  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  near  Columbus,  Georgia  (where  there 
are  five  already),  and  part  of  the  capital  to 
build  these  has  already  been  subscribed  by 
people  in  the  vicinity  and  other  parts  of  the 
State.  Nothing  could  more  substantially 
establish  the  success  and  profits  of  the  exist- 
ing mills  than  this  anxiety  of  the  people  on 
the  spot  to  invest  in  new  ones,  especially 
when  money,  North  and  South,  is  in  such 
demand. 

The  entire  number  of  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  which  also  weave  flax  and  linen,  in  the 
Southern  States  can  not  be  very  accurately 
given  at  this  time.  Neither  can  the  pre- 
cise production  or  profits,  for  the  same  rea- 
son. The  returns  given  in  the  census  go 
back  three  years  at  least,  and  those  have 
been  years  of  progress  in  these  particulars. 
Such  additional  information  as  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  procure  shall  be  given,  but 
it  does  not  cover  the  whole  wide  field  from 
Virginia  to  Florida  north  and  south,  and 
from  South  Carolina  to  Arkansas  east  and 
west. 


Hi 

lit 

lii 

•! 

si 

'Si 

4? 

Two  Virginias. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 

157 

182 

176 

65 

27 

80 

27 

10 

24 

169 

16 

l 

2842 

966 

1381 

1702 

1176 

3409 

1073 

881 

891 

1101 

48 

1 

11,570,191 

1,207,576 

1,099,526 

1,180,806 

783,707 

2,772,934 

822,303 

203,134 

303,336 

i;339,109 

69,562 

150 

$2,411,020 

1,818,463 

1,638,386 

1,648,690 

1,864,396 

4,120,496 

1,178,766 

381,768 

527,566 

2,078,918 

101,252 

560 

Alabama 

Mississippi.... 
Texas 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Florida 

The  value  of  official  returns  may  be  donbt- 
ed,  since,  with  most  commendable  candor, 
the  United  States  Superintendent  of  the  Cen- 
sus says  of  its  figures  on  one  branch : “ The 
census  returns  of  capital  invested  in  manu- 
factures are  entirely  untrustworthy  and  delusive* 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  one  question  which  manu- 
facturers resent  as  needlessly  obtrusive,  and 
one  which  they  could  not  answer  to  their 
own  satisfaction  even  if  so  disposed.  With 
respect  to  corporations  having  a determinate 
capital  stock,  the  difficulty  is  reduced ; yet 
even  in  these  cases  differences  between  nom- 
inal value  and  actual  selling  price,  wheth- 
er above  or  below  par,  might  make  a differ- 
ence of  fifty  per  cent,  between  nominal  and 
real  returns.  The  aggregate  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  manufactures  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  according  to  census  returns,  is 
$2,118,208,769.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
sum  represents  one-fourth  of  the  capital  act- 
ually contributing  to  the  annual  gross  prod- 
uct of  $4,232,325,442.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  in  this 
peculiar  industry  Georgia  has  shot  far  ahead 
of  her  sisters,  which  is  not  remarkable,  con- 
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sideling  the  exceptional  good  fortune  she 
has  enjoyed.  Any  one  who  visits  the  South- 
ern mills  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama  will 
become  the  great  centres  of  the  cotton  man- 
ufacture of  the  South,  and  hence  in  describ- 
ing the  existing  system  adopted  in  that  sec- 
tion the  illustrations  will  be  chiefly  drawn 
from  mills  established  in  those  States,  most 
of  which  were  visited  by  the  writer  last 
summer.  To  describe  one  Southern  cotton- 
mill  is  to  describe  all ; consequently,  select- 
ing one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosper- 
ous, let  us  take  the  Eagle  and  Phenix,  of 
Columbus,  Georgia,  situated  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River,  the  dividing  line  between 
Georgia  and  Alabama — a mill  as  successfully 
and  profitably  managed  as  any  in  the  whole 
country,  North  or  South,  and  paying  last 
year  a dividend  of  fully  twenty  per  cent,  on 
capital  invested  to  its  stockholders. 

To  Mr.  G.  Gunby  Jordan,  secretary  of  the 
Eagle  and  Phenix,  Mr.  J.  Rhodes  Browne,  of 
the  Tallassee  (Alabama)  factory,  and  Gener- 
al Robert  H.  Chilton,  of  the  Columbus  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  on  the  Chattahoochee, 
near  Columbus,  the  impulse  given  to  this  in- 
dustry in  that  vicinity  is  chiefly  due.  Each 
and  all  of  these  gentlemen  are  full  of  infor- 
mation, and  ever  ready  to  give  it. 

The  following  was  the  substance  of  an- 
swers made  to  queries  addressed  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Eagle  and  Phenix  Mill,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  of  the  Southern  factories. 

1.  Its  capital  stock  is  $1; 250, 000,  paid  in. 

2.  Its  surplus;  January  1, 1873,  $297,766  92. 

3.  Number  of  spindles,  20,000,  with  520 
looms  in  the  cotton  department ; in  the  wool- 
en department,  2000  spindles,  80  looms,  7 sets. 

4.  “ We  employ  about  800  operatives,  all 
of  whom  are  white,  except  the  yard  labor- 
ers, ten  in  number,  who  are  negro  men.  Wo 
have  secured  most  of  our  labor  from  the 
poorer  white  population  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  and  find  them  ready  and  willing  to 
learn.  We  imported  150  English  operatives, 
but  found  them  little  better  than  our  peo- 
ple, discontented,  and  unadapted  t-o  our  cli- 
mate, hence  troublesome.  They  were  fickle, 
and  soon  left.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pro- 
cure skilled  lal)or  in  Georgia ; and  the  easi- 
est and  most  practicable  way  to  do  it  is  to 
take  the  people  of  the  country  and  educate 
them  to  labor.  The  labor  here  is  cheaper 
than  at  the  North,  but  less  experienced ; so 
that  while  we  enjoy  the  benefit  of  cheaper 
labor  per  capita,  its  cost  is  increased  in  this 
way.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
operatives  if  a mill  will  take  unskilled  labor 
to  teach." 

5.  The  Eagle  and  Phenix  consumes  seven- 
teen bales  of  cotton  per  day,  and  about  650 
pounds  of  wool.  The  cost  of  cotton  this 
year  was  seventeen  and  a quarter  cents,  of 
wool  about  forty  cents,  clean  washed. 


6.  The  company  makes  a great  variety  of 
goods,  most  of  the  cotton  goods  being  dyed, 
consisting  of  checks,  stripes,  tickings,  ging- 
hams, and  kindred  goods.  The  woolen  goods 
are  kerseys  and  jeans. 

7.  " Our  market  is  the  South.  We  sell  all 
our  production  direct  to  jobbers  and  mer- 
chants, in  the  South  chiefly.  Being  sole 
manufacturers  of  cotton  blankets,  we  sell 
many  of  these  in  the  North  and  West." 

8.  The  company  owns  about  3000  horse- 
power in  water-privileges,  and  has  in  use 
800.  The  rest  is  for  sale. 

9.  A large  repair  shop  is  attached  to  the 
mill,  and  the  company  did  all  its  own  wood- 
work in  constructing  the  mill,  as  well  as  re- 
pairs in  machinery  when  necessary.  Sub- 
stantial aid  is  given,  however,  in  the  exist- 
ence of  large  and  complete  iron- works  in  the 
city,  where  hangers,  shafting,  etc.,  can  be 
procured  cheaper  than  if  ordered  from  the 
North.  From  the  mill  there  is  both  river 
and  rail  communication,  with  low  rates  of 
freights  on  manufactured  goods.  Columbus 
is  an  admirable  distributing  point. 

10.  The  profits  of  this  company  are  esti- 
mated at  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
larger  could  be  realized  but  for  the  quantity 
of  unavailable  capital  lying  idle  in  the  wa- 
ter lots  referred  to,  together  with  the  un- 
skilled character  of  the  labor.  To  render 
this  idle  water-power  available  and  product- 
ive, the  company  will  commence  next  spring 
to  build  a third  mill  on  one  of  their  sites, 
and  will  continue  to  put  its  surplus  (as  re- 
served) into  additional  mills,  until  most  of 
their  idle  lots  are  utilized. 

11.  In  answer  to  a query,  the  following  re- 
sponse was  made,  which  conveys  the  opinion 
of  all  the  qxperts  and  mill-owners : “ We  do 
not  think  the  negroes  adapted  to  the  labor  of 
cotton-mills.  Their  lack  of  quickness,  sen- 
sitiveness of  touch,  and  general  sleepy  char- 
acteristics disqualify  them  for  work  which 
needs  the  requisites  they  lack.  Being  far 
better  fitted  for  out-door  labor,  they  will  no 
doubt  always  be  kept  so  employed.” 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  this  clear 
statement  of  the  working  of  one  mill,  which 
may  stand  as  a representative  for  all,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  workers  in  the 
mills  (in  many  almost  exclusively)  are  wom- 
en and  children.  The  Eagle  and  Phenix 
employs  more  men  than  others,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  variety  of  fabrics  it 
turns  out.  The  Muscogee  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  the  same  vicinity,  uses  about 
four  bales  of  cotton  per  day,  making  sheet- 
ings, shirtings,  and  rope-yarn.  Their  mar- 
ket is  chiefly  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  al- 
though they  send  some  of  their  manufac- 
tures West,  where  they  find  ready  sale. 

The  manager  of  this  mill  expresses  the 
opinion  that  “ the  labor  is  as  intelligent  as  is 
usually  obtained  in  older  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and,  with  good  training  under  efficient 
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managers,  cau  be  made  as  capable  as  North- 
ern labor.  The  educational  development  is 
equal  to  that  found  in  the  same  class  North, 
and  with  the  same  experience  and  training 
just  as  well  suited  for  the  higher  grades 
of  work.”  The  same  opinion  is  expressed 
by  General  Chilton  and  Mr.  Browne,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  does  not  seem  sure  that  the 
more  intelligent  colored  youth  could  not  be 
trained  and  educated  up  to  the  finer  work 
in  the  factories.  But  it  will  be  a long  time 
before  this  experiment  will  need  trying,  as 
the  supply  of  labor  (white  women  and  chil- 
dren) will  long  be  much  greater  than  the 
demand. 

The  Columbus  Manufacturing  Company, 
whose  mill  is  situated  on  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  about  three  miles  above  the  Eagle  and 
Phenix,  and  near  the  city  of  Columbus,  to 
which  there  is  access  by  narrow-gauge  rail- 
way, under  the  auspices  of  General  R.  H. 
Chilton,  is  a very  flourishing  and  successful 
enterprise.  General  Chilton  was  the  trust- 
ed adjutant-general  of  General  Lee  during 
the  war,  and  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
army  before  that  period.  Immediately  after 
Lee’s  surrender  he  con  veiled  his  sword  into 
looms,  and  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
manufacturing  company  referred  to,  of  which 
he  is  manager  and  controller.  His  books 
show  that  his  mill  and  its  adjuncts,  grist 
and  saw  mills,  have  yielded  twenty  per  cent, 
on  capital  representing  productive  capacity. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  another  mill  of  larger 
capacity  alongside  of  the  present  one. 

Here  is  Geueral  Chilton’s  statement  of  the 
working  of  his  mill  :* 

He  claims  that  the  water-power  on  this 
portion  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  for  sev- 
eral miles  above  Columbus,  must  be  the  site 
of  the  future  Southern  Lowell,  and  makes 
the  following  strong  plea  in  support  of  his 


* Of  this  mill  the  authorized  stock  (limited  liability) 
is  $1,000,000. 

Paid  in— as  represented  by  land,  building,  ma- 
chinery, etc. $263,000 

Required  to  build  additional  mill  of  200  looms, 

etc. 800,000 

$003,000 

This  addition  General  Chilton  hopes  to  make  within 
a year's  time. 

Pboduotioji. 

200  looms,  each  60  yards  per  day,  for 

800  days 8,000,000  yards. 

At  18  cents  per  yard 13  cents. 

$820,000  00 

Deduct  cost 821.917  01 

Gives  profit  (23  per  cent) $69,062  99  . 

Cost  or  Paomrcmoj*. 

Cotton,  1,634.462  pounds  at  20  cents  per 
pound  (including  waste,  2 per  cent,  per 

pound) $212,068  81 

Manufacturing— embracing  officers*  and 
operatives’  pay,  taxes,  insurance,  find- 
ings, etc, 72,413  74 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  valued  at 

$128,000,  at  6 per  cent 6,400  00 

Delivery  of  goods  at  market,  and  commis- 
sion on  sales,  8 cents  per  pound 31,034  86 

Total $821,916  91 


case,  which  is  given  in  his  own  words,  as 
follows : 

“ In  reference  to  the  Colnmbns  Manufac- 
turing Company,  its  particularly  advanta- 
geous surrouu dings  and  large  capabilities — 
its  water-power  being  eqnal  to  10,000  horse- 
power— must  make  it  the  centre  of  the  man- 
ufacturing South.  To  illustrate  the  easy  and 
cheap  availability  of  this  power,  the  Augusta 
factory  pays  seven  per  cent,  on  $40,000  for 
water-privileges  barely  equal  to  its  wants 
to  drive  16,000  spindles.  Estimating  our 
controlled  power  on  this  basis,  and  it  alone,  iu 
its  capacity  to  drive  50,000  spindles,  would 
be  somewhat  over  three  times  $40,000 — say, 
$125,000 — secured  at  a cost  of  $5000. 

“Six  railroads  centre  at  Columbus,  Geor- 
gia, which  is  also  the  bead  of  steamboat 
navigation  to  the  Gulf,  viz.,  the  Savannah 
and  Memphis,  the  East  Alabama  and  Cincin- 
nati, the  North  and  South  (this  latter  runs 
tangent  to  the  company’s  property,  and  gives 
it  a switch-off  five-eighths  of  a mile  from  the 
present  factory) — these  three  are  in  rapid 
progress — the  Southwestern,  the  Mobile  and 
Girard,  and  the  Western — these  last  three 
are  old  established  roads.  Columbus,  about 
the  centre  of  the  cotton  belt,  and  at  the  in- 
tersection of  an  air  line  from  St.  Marks, 
Florida,  to  Cincinnati,  with  the  road  from 
Savannah  to  Vicksburg,  and  onward  to  the 
South  Pacific,  is  secured  in  unrivaled  trans- 
portation facilities.  Its  large  cotton  market, 
its  foundries  capable  of  making  and  repair- 
ing machinery,  and  its  large  commerce  make 
a large  working  capital  unnecessary  to  ad- 
jacent factories.  Cotton  is  here  three  cents 
cheaper  tbau  out  of  the  cotton  region,  labor 
thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  tliau  North,  aud  cli- 
mate admirably  adapted  to  economical  aud 
profitable  manufacture,  ami  all  new  machin- 
ery and  neia  mills  are  exempted  by  lata  from  all 
taxes  for  ten  years  after  introduction .” 

Mr.  Browne,  in  his  appeal  to  his  neighbors 
to  contribute  $250,000  for  building  another 
factory,  uses  equally  strong  arguments,  and 
adduces  many  proofs  of  the  profits  to  arise 
from  it.  Nor  is  this  testimony  in  favor  of 
Southern  manufacturing  confined  to  Geor- 
gia. The  managers  of  the  T&llasseo,  Pratt- 
ville, and  other  Alabama  mills  give  sub- 
stantially tho  same  answers  and  the  same 
favorable  returns  as  do  those  of  South  Car- 
olina, whose  dividends  speak  louder  than 
words  or  theories. 

The  following  results  have  been  obtained 
at  other  mills  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Alabama  during  the  past  year:  The 
Augusta  factory  has  declared  a dividend  of 
five  per  cent,  every  quarter,  making  twenty 
per  cent,  per  annum ; the  Graniteville  (South 
Carolina)  company  claimed  to  have  made 
twenty-six  per  cent,  for  the  year  1872 ; the 
Tallassee  (Alabama)  Manufacturing  Compa- 
ny twenty  per  cent,  for  the  same  time ; and 
the  Langley  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
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South  Carolina,  for  the  past  six  months,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Even  from  Louisiana  comes  a continuation 
of  the  statements  already  given  as  to  the 
greater  cheapness  of  labor  South.  One  of 
the  leading  stockholders  of  the  Louisiana 
Manufacturing  Company  having  visited,  in 
the  interest  of  his  company,  the  prominent 
factories  of  the  North  this  summer,  thus 
testifies : 

“The  particular  class  of  labor  required 
by  cotton  factories  is  cheaper  here  than  in 
any  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
North.  This  I know  from  actual  personal 
investigation.  Mr.  Meigs,  our  superintend- 
ent, a Northern  man,  uses  this  language  in 
his  report  of  the  condition  of  the  mill  31st 
January,  1872.  After  recommending  the 
erection  of  dwellings  contiguous  to  the  mills 
for  the  workmen,  he  says:  ‘From  my  expe- 
rience, I believe  that  the  proposed  dwellings 
can  be  rapidly  filled  with  a most  desirable 
class  of  employees,  whose  unusual  adaptation 
to  the  manufacturing  life  my  three  months’ 
experience  here  has  confirmed  me  in  affirm- 
ing. They  are  intelligent,  apt  to  learn,  po- 
lite, active,  cheerful,  and  willing  to  an  un- 
usual degree.  Applicants  for  employment 
are  increasing.  If  you  can  give  us  houses 
for  these  applicants,  yon  will  very  soon  have 
as  desirable  a class  of  operatives  as  can  be 
found  on  this  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic?” This  is  a Northern  expert’s  opinion. 

Another  report  says : “ In  respect  to  labor, 
we  can  get  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls 
from  the  orphan  asylums  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  the  cities.  There  is  no  demand 
for  that  class  of  labor,  consequently  it  is  j 
cheap.  Lane’s  Mill,  in  New  Orleans,  has 
but  twenty-five  looms,  yet  has  proved  very 
profitable.  The  class  of  osnaburgs  it  turns 
out  are  in  great  local  demand,  and  sold  at 
the  highest  rates,  equal  to  the  Northern 
prices  for  a similar  article.” 

To  a direct  question  asked  this  Louisi- 
ana manufacturer  the  following  explicit  aud 
interesting  answer  was  given : “ I have  a 
statement  of  a Georgia  mill  showing  a clear  I 
annual  profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  Why,  j 
when  you  reflect  on  the  advantages  we  pos- 
sess over  the  people  of  the  North,  is  it  not 
astonishing  that  Southern  men  can  be  found 
stupid  enough  to  talk  about  the  South  being 
unable  to  compete  with  the  North  in  manu- 
facturing cotton  goods,  and  newspapers  silly 
or  wicked  enough  to  propagate  such  absurd 
fallacies  f” 

Question . “Then  your  great  experience 
and  long  study  of  the  subject  convince  you 
that  the  South  should  turn  her  attention  to 
manufacturing  f” 

Answer.  “ If  we  desire  to  renew  our  prog- 
ress to  wealth  and  power,  we  must  resort  to 
other  agencies  of  production,  and  not  limit 
onr  industry  and  enterprise  to  one  single  in- 
terest. Wo  have  regained  our  ascendency 


in  the  cultivation  of  superior  cotton;  but 
we  never  can  regain  that  of  which  we  so 
long  boasted — the  monopoly  of  its  produc- 
tion. Every  fact  in  my  experience  teaches 
me  that  we  must  look  to  manufactures  as 
oue  of  the  great  agencies  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.  That  the  South  ought  to  be,  and 
must  be,  a manufacturing  region  is  the  nat- 
ural conclusion  that  I draw  from  a knowl- 
edge of  its  actual  resources  and  superior  ad- 
vantages fbr  that  form  of  productive  labor.” 

These  are  weighty  words  and  wise  ones, 
and  the  experience  of  every  man  who  has 
looked  into  the  development  of  this  new 
labor  at  the  South  confirms  the  correctness 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  and  put  with 
equal  precision  and  force.  The  “ Bourbons,” 
as  he  terms  them,  at  the  South  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  political  class,  of 
which  there  are  rare  fossil  specimens,  but 
are  also  to  be  freely  found  in  the  fields  as 
well  as  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

Question.  “Can  we  successfully  compete 
with  Northern  manufactories  f”  , 

Answer.  “ Haven’t  I just  told  you  that  the 
osnaburgs  mode  in  the  Lane  Mill  command 
the  same  prices  as  those  made  at  the  North, 
and  are  bought  in  preference,  as  being  of 
better  make?  Why  shouldn’t  we  be  able 
successfully  to  compete  with  themf  We 
can  buy  cotton  here  at  tioo  cents  a pound  less 
than  they  can.  Our  mill  uses  the  loose  cot- 
ton purchased  from  the  presses  at  two  cents 
less  per  pound  than  the  cost  of  the  cotton 
bought  for  Northern  consumption.  The  sup- 
ply of  this  is  always  equal  to  the  demand, 
for  the  presses  last  year  turned  out  29,000 
bales.  We  can  buy  Pittsburg  coal,  delivered 
on  the  river’s  bank,  in  front  of  our  factory, 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  anthracite  to  North- 
ern mills.  Add  to  these  our  immunity  from 
the  heavy  freight  and  insurance  charges 
paid  to  get  the  goods  to  market,  as  well  as 
to  secure  the  raw  material,  and  the  demon- 
stration is  clear  why  the  North  will  not  bo 
able  to  compete  with  us.  During  the  war 
New  Jersey  became  famous  for  its  manufac- 
tories. To-day  the  mill  of  Mr.  Nicodemns 
is  the  only  one  in  operation  there.  Now  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  1 Our  Bourbon  friends 
will  hardly  credit  the  statement,  but  they 
were  forced  to  close  their  doors  by  the  success  of 
the  Georgia  mills ; and  to-day  many*  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  Northern  mills 
may  be  found  successfully  conducting,  or  in- 
terested in,  similar  establishments  in  Geor- 
gia. They  told  me  last  summer  that  they 
could  run  a mill  in  the  South  at  twenty  per 
cent,  less  cost  than  in  New  Jersey.  We  have 
ako  an  immense  advantage  in  fuel.” 

With  reference  to  the  general  appearance 
of  these  factory  hands,  personal  observation 
convinces  me  that  the  popular  prejudice  as 
to  the  unhealthincss  of  this  kind  of  labor, 
under  proper  restrictions  and  with  proper 
surroundings,  is  erroneous.  The  women  and 
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boys,  though  certainly  not  as  florid  and 
fresh-looking  as  the  lads  and  lasses  who 
spend  all  their  time  in  the*  open  air,  or  pur- 
sue that  healthiest  of  all  avocations,  the  pas- 
toral or  agricultural  life,  look  strong  and 
healthy,  and  are  quite  jolly  when  they  leave 
the  mill  at  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Their  hours  of  work  are  usually  from  7 a.m. 
to  6 P.M.,  with  an  interval  at  mid-day  of  half 
an  hour  for  dinuer.  Attached  to  some  of  the 
mills  are  residences  for  the  operatives,  but 
in  the  majority  of  instAnco§  they  board  them- 
selves, thus  avoiding  some  of  the  supposed 
demoralizing  effects  of  colonization.  Thus 
far  it  is  certain  that  no  moral  miasma  has 
been  generated  in  the  South  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  species  of  labor.  The  ad- 
ditional comforts  provided  for  the  family  by 
the  utilization  of  the  formerly  idle  hands 
of  the  women  and  children  can  be  readily 
appreciated.  Nor  is  the  education  of  the 
latter  neglected,  as  night  schools  supply  the 
loss  of  daily  tuition ; and  their  labor  is  so 
light  in  tl^e  factories  as  not  to  incapacitate 
them  from  attending  night  school,  when  suf- 
ficiently ambitious  to  aspire  to  improvement. 
The  rate  of  wages,  though  less  than  the 
Northern,  in  consequence  of  superior  cheap- 
ness of  living  South,  is  more  remunerative. 
Women  cau  earn  an  average  of  thirty  dollars 
per  month,  and  children  about  half  as  much, 
which  is  more  than  sufficient  for  a support. 
For  experts  higher  wages  are  given,  these 
being  the  rates  for  unskilled  labor.  The 
Southern  factories  are  built  with  a view  to 
hygieue,  are  well  ventilated,  clean,  and  with 
plenty  of  light,  and,  under  good  manage- 
ment, have  no  causes  at  work  apparently  to 
injure  health.  The  confinement  and  fa- 
tigue are  by  no  means  greater  than,  or  oven 
equal  to,  those  to  be  encountered  iu  the  usu- 
al employments  of  people  compelled  to  earn 
their  daily  bread  by  the  daily  labor  of  their 
hands.  The  avoidance  of  intermixture  of 
the  two  sexes  in  the  factories  obviates  the 
chances  of  immorality.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  system  works  well  iu  the  South  thus 
far,  and  seems  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

What  a Northern  manufacturing  town 
can  do  for  its  population,  the  typical  New 
York  town  of  Cohoes,  on  the  Hudson,  will 
show.  It  is  a manufacturing  place  alto- 
gether.. Its  20,000  inhabitants  live  on  or 
off  the  manufacturing  establishments  that 
make  it  up.  The  Harmony  (cotton)  Mills 
pay  out  in  monthly  wages  $80,000 ; the  knit- 
ting-mills  (woolen),  $69,000;  iron  manufac- 
tories, $37,000  ; pin,  bobbiu,  cement,  and  fur- 
niture factories  swelling  the  aggregate  of 
monthly  wages  to  $200,000.  Of  its  inhabit- 
ants fully  15,000  are  employed  in  the  vari- 
ous manufacturing  establishments  alluded 
to,  and  about  three-fifths  of  this  number  are 
women  and  children.  There  are  5000  opera- 
tives in  the  Harmony  Mills  alone,  owned  by 
William  Garner,  of  New  York,  and  two  oth- 


ers, who  have  a smaller  interest,  and  live 
there.  Even  more  than  Lowell  is  this  a 
model  manufacturing  town,  and  the  Sooth 
might  have  some  like  it. 

Next  iu  importance  is  the  lumber  business, 
which,  as  before  stated,  is  being  rapidly 
transferred  to  the  South — the  pine  region  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida 
furnishing  immense  supplies  for  a universal 
and  increasing  want.  Years  ago  the  hardy 
Maine  lumbermen  were  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing annual  winter  raids  on  the  Southern  At- 
lantic coast  in  Georgia,  penetrating  some- 
times into  the  interior;  but  since  the  war 
Northern  energy  and  capital  have  poured 
into  Alabama  and  Florida,  and  great  mills, 
with  all  the  modern  improved  machinery, 
have  been  erected,  and  the  somewhat  harsh 
music  of  the  saw  now  sends  its  echoes  through 
the  sylvan  solitudes  which  but  recently  re- 
sounded only  to  the  cries  of  wild  beasts.  Flor- 
ida has  become  oue  of  the  great  centres  of 
this  new  development,  and  both  in  her  east- 
ern portion,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
in  her  w estern,  on  the  Gulf,  sends  forth  annu- 
ally immense  quantities  of  hewn  and  sawed 
timber  to  the  North  and  to  Europe.  A brief 
statement  of  what  is  doing  at  oue  point  only, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pensacola  and  Perdido  Bay, 
and  on  the  Black  Water  River,  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  will  give  a faint  idea  of  the 
rapid  growth  and  great  proportions  this  in- 
dustry is  attaining. 

During  the  war  the  few  saw-mills  in  this 
neighborhood  were  either  burned  down,  or 
the  owners  so  impoverished  as  to  be  unable 
to  work  them.  The  city  of  Pensacola  was 
itself  deserted,  after  having  been  partially 
burned  down.  Its  inhabitauts  fled  away  to 
Alabama,  where  they  settled,  and  the  place 
was  absolutely  deserted : so  much  so  that  the 
weeds  grew  up  densely  in  the  streets,  and 
became  the  haunts  of  the  foxes  and  the  wild 
turkeys.  This  state  of  things  continued  for 
two  years  after  the  war.  Then  the  scattered 
fugitives  began  to  return,  bringing  back  new 
recruits  with  them,  aud  strove  maufully  to 
recuperate  their  shattered  fortunes.  Some 
of  the  more  energetic  among  them  turned 
their  attention  to  the  saw-mills  and  the  lum- 
ber trade;  and  commencing  ou  the  Black 
Water,  in  a small  way  at  first,  soon  accumu- 
lated sufficient  profits  to  expand  their  busi- 
ness aud  enlarge  the  limits  of  their  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Simpson,  of  Pensacola,  was  one 
of  the  most  energetic  and  successful  of  these 
pioneers,  and  still  controls  and  owns  the  lar- 
gest of  the  Bagdad  Mills,  on  the  Black  Wa- 
ter. He  is  now  a rich  man,  and  in  his  neigh- 
borhood are  three  new  mills,  all,  like  his  own, 
built  or  rebuilt  since  the  war.  There  are 
also  othor  mills  on  the  Escambia,  os  well  as 
a very  fine  one  (the  Molino)  midway  between 
Pensacola  and  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

But  the  greatest  progress  and  most  re- 
markable results  are  perceptible  at  and  near 
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P«tfdkh> Itay,  is  the  bmiuthiry  between  fact  that  two  new  mills  had  boon  established 

Alabama  arid  Florida,  and  rapidly  becum-  ou  the  Perdule,  by  tw^  NottlietJt  aud;’!?ira$k 
krg  a great  lumber  centre.  At  Mf llvie^  ero  compuiikjyafc  iui  oxpeudHute  of  about 
six  luilea  from  Pensacola*  mi.  ilm  borders  of  India  million  of  dollars  each*  with  a capital 
Perdido  lto}V*nd  at  the  still  mow  j^ieut  of  $UK)0,tHip  more. 

sekUeumut  of  Fentkbi,  there  aiti  hix:  cuilta  jfi  Tber  little  railroad  f the  Pensacola.  abiX&lit- 

.assiiifi  -opeftitibo,  ami  two  other#)  of  uuri-  dido)  winch  baft  served  to  open  this valu- 
valeii  siary  coot,  >\ud  perfection  of  . maehifi*  able  region  >;u  id  the  vast  trade  it  will  iiiuil- 
cry,  are  in  process  vif  erection,  employing  ly  create*  rvus  chartered  iu  ISOS*  partially 
fcfcven* I milluitiJi  &f  invest**!  capital,  and  completed  fc  Bayou  Chicot*  %\x  miles,  \u 
making;  a§  many  more  in  profit  out  of,  the  18?0#  and  ftpuliy  brought  to  PrimOela  Bay, 
l iiunwfuse  res  a Its  achieved.  The' 'effect?  has  it*  terminus,  in  making  in  all,  with  its 
been  tluxe  the  cojumeitiu  and  trade  of  ran-  uOtfbmris  about  ton  hides  of  Toad.  It  eon- 
stoola  hare  already  been  trebled.  Foe  the  uec is  at  i ta  Pt?rdidh  tcttO i n us  with  the 
year  ending  1st  October,.  J$?2.  mk  export^  «cal  millss  M x hm  Ibe  fariber  down  to  the 
*?  peusacola  were  in  vatuo  ^.lOO.bCKb  side  of  tiiw  VHmh  lo'  FehtMumla  Bny/wh«*rk 

•'•<k>t':.Jrnmv-eil  from  fovoigu  capital  ^10,000 4 by  jvn  ii)gen}oo^  tuairivancty  it  is 
5kbp\v:e  the  uoefc  of  producing  the  exports,  ately  transferml on  shipboard.  It  possesweft, 
list  daring  tin* ^saitm  time  shovvs ; on  the  ba£  of  iVmaueii^e^ttaisive  wharves, 
V#  batik^  TS.bri^ #SbOfttK  j boom*-  arrangements  for  loading  ears  with 

Arid  fcH  thiMe  'w&i&f to  the  ) timber  by  e-team*  and  switches  to  the  mil)*, 
suttf  men  and  timber  gtdtei>:  for  Fonaoeola  I o-nsl  »«  iu  (in*  running  order  ami  good  repair, 
i*  rait.tt  cotton  port,  tbb  dremn- 1 After  oJu>ut <^gh0onii;mouUi*’  active  and ecm- 
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a half  miles,  divided  into  twenty-two  mill 
sites,  while  on  Pensacola  Bay  it  owns  a front 
of  four  hundred  feet  of  the  best  wharf  prop- 
erty on  that  coast. 

Upon  the  whole,  for  its  length  and  capac- 
ity, this  is  really  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble railways  in  the  United  States,  when  the 
utility  and  probable  profits  of  the  concern, 
as  well  as  its  possessions,  compared  with 
its  cost,  are  considered;  for  the  entire  cost 
of  road,  equipment,  etc.,  is  estimated  at 
$100,000  only.  The  estimated  net  receipts 
the  year  after  its  completion,  under  con- 
tracts with  the  mills,  since  greatly  enlarged, 
were  upward  of  $20,000.  This  estimate  did 
not  include  the  freight  derived  from  trans- 
portation of  local  timber,  merchandise,  and 
passengers,  and  gives  only  the  incipiency  of 
the  enterprise.  The  marked  feature  of  the 
Perdido  region  is  its  embracing  within  a 
short  haul  of  water  carriage  to  the  mills  on 
its  banks  at  least  1,000,000  acres  of  the  pur- 
est yellow  pine  timber,  averaging  at  the  first 
cutting  4000  feet  per  acre,  giving  an  aggre- 
gate of  4,000,000,000  feet.  Experience  dem- 
onstrates that  within  twenty-five  years  a 
pine  forest  will  be  ready  for  a second  cut- 
ting from  the  growth  of  trees  under  size  for 
saw-logs  at  the  time  of  first  cutting.  The 
first  cutting  alone,  however,  would  employ 
the  road  forty  years  for  its  steady  transpor- 
tation. This  estimate  will  show  the  magni- 
tude of  the  field  and  of  the  business  in  this 
almost  unknown  nook  of  one  of  the  least 
populous  and  prosperous  of  the  States  of 
this  confederacy.  Perdido  Bay,  although  its 
tide-waters  alone  present  a shore  line  of  one 
hundred  miles,  has  hitherto  been  sealed  to 
commerce, and,  what  its  name  imports,  “lost” 
(perdido),  for  want  of  sufficient  water  at  its 
mouth,  usually  closed  by  quicksands,  and 
has  only  been  found  through  this  railroad 
outlet  to  the  fine  port  of  Pensacola.  The 
mills  at  Millview  have  a joint  average 
capacity  of  50,000  feet  per  day.  The  two 
large  new  ones  just  completed  near  by,  on 
the  Perdido,  will  have  a much  greater  ca- 
pacity, and  will  turn  out  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  work,  having  improved  machinery. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Florida  is 
larger  in  area  than  either  Illinois  or  Iowa, 
embracing  59,268  square  miles,  or  nearly 
38,000,000  acres,  the  greater  proportion  of 
which  is  still  primeval  forest  or  everglade, 
both  of  which  can  be  utilized,  and  the  for- 
mer of  which  is  now  beginning,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  history  of  three  centuries,  to  l>e 
so.  Within  the  last  decade,  and  almost  ex- 
clusively within  the  last  five  years,  her  pop- 
ulation has  increased  from  140,424  to  187,748 
(about  half  of  whom  are  colored)  with  ac- 
cessions from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Ful- 
ly 40,000  Northern  visitors  spent  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  winter  there  lost  season,  chief- 
ly in  Middle  or  Eastern  Florida.  Few,  if 


! any,  visited  Pensacola  or  the  Perdido  re- 
| gion  except  with  a view  to  mill  business, 
and  these  were  not  many.  And  yet  the  bay 
| of  Perdido  is  well  worthy  of  a visit  by  travel- 
j er  or  touriBfc,  for  its  beauty  is  very  great.  Its 
placid  expanse  of  surface,  unmoved  by  cur- 
rent and  unruffled  by  a breeze,  spreads  out 
in  a shimmering  sheet  of  mirror-like  water, 
land-locked  with  indenting  crescent  curves, 
and  fringed  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  thick 
array  of  sombre  pines,  with  their  dark  green 
foliage.  The  primeval  forest  stretches  out 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  unbroken  by  any 
sign  of  clearing  or  habitation,  the  axe  not 
yet  having  been  busy  there.  The  bay  not 
being  navigable,  there  are  no  small  craft  on 
its  bosom  save  a little  miniature  steamer 
used  for  transporting  timber  over  its  shal- 
low waters,  which  have  no  available  outlet. 
A few  rafts  of  logs  alone  break  the  monotony 
of  its  appearance.  It  is  just  such  a bay  os 
one  might  imagine  Livingstone  to  have  dis- 
covered in  the  central  wilds  of  Africa,  on 
the  hither  side.  But  looking  around  from 
the  spot  on  which  you  stand,  you  see  the 
evidences  of  the  march  of  civilization  and 
of  progress  in  the  mills,  which  ply  their 
busy  saws  upon  its  nearer  bank,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  small  cottages  rapidly  growing  into 
a town,  with  shops  and  groceries,  wherein 
liquor  is  forbidden  to  be  sold  by  the  re- 
strictive mill  law  of  this  new  Maine  in  the 
wilderness. 

To  reach  the  bay  from  Pensacola  the  tour- 
ist must  travel  through  several  miles  of 
the  most  unequivocal  “pine  barrens,”  that 
form  the  exceptional  feature  of  the  fertile 
South,  which  can  be  found  any  where  in  that 
region — the  apparent  abode  of  the  “ abomi- 
nation of  desolation” — on  which  rarely  white 
or  black  poor  men  will  “ squat,”  as  not  worthy 
of  being  appropriated ; so  that  the  varieties 
of  the  scenery  are  exceptional  and  instruct- 
ive to  those  in  search  of  the  strange  and  the 
picturesque,  oven  as  the  first  foot-prints  of 
progress  are  to  the  practical  observer.  Both 
classes  will  learn  and  unlearn  much  in  one 
brief  day’s  experience  of  this  almost  untrod- 
den and  unknown  region. 

But  eight  years  ago  the  place  where  these 
mills  are  situated,  and  where  now  a busy 
and  populous  village  is  rapidly  springing 
up,  composed  of  the  mill  operatives  and 
their  families,  was  an  isolated  wilderness. 
But  the  enterprise  and  onergy  of  a few  of 
the  citizens  of  Pensacola,  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  connecting  the  Perdido  with  Pensa- 
cola Bay,  and  thus  opening  for  this  region  a 
way  to  market,  has  developed  it  more  rap- 
idly than  even  they  had  dreamed.  Owing 
to  the  stubborn  perseverance  and  zeal  of  a 
few — notably  of  Captain  B.  F.  Simmons,  now 
president  of  the  perfected  road,  and  Richard 
L.  Campbell,  Esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Pen- 
sacola— this  scheme  was  carried  out;  and 
Dr.  M‘Lean,  the  pioneer  mill  man  of  the 
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Perdido,  has  the  honor  of  having  set  the 
ball  in  motion.  The  following  reference  to 
this  pioneer  gives  so  graphic  an  account  of 
his  first  essay  in  that  wilderness  of  eight 
years  since  that  it  is  worthy  of  reproduc- 
tion. It  is  extracted  from  an  address  of  Mr. 
Campbell  on  the  completion  of  the  railroad, 
on  the  29th  October,  1872.  It  is  a picture  in 
itself,  and  paints  the  situation,  as  well  as  the 
locality,  in  the  heart  of  a region  discovered  by 
Ponce  de  Leon  over  three  centuries  ago,  and 
which  has  yet  such  scenes  as  this  within  six 
miles  of  one  of  its  most  ancient  settlements : 
“ In  the  dawn  of  this  enterprise,  when  Mill- 
view  was  a wilderness,  and  the  track  of  the 
panther  was  still  on  its  soil,  some  men  might 
have  been  seen  trying  to  finish  by  night  a 
cabin  they  had  commenced  to  build  in  the 
morning.  Near  by  was  a woman,  seated  on 
a log,  patiently  awaiting  the  completion  of 
the  shelter,  under  which,  by  her  thrift,  her 
smiles,  and  her  counsels,  she  was  to  make 
strong  and  glad  the  heart  of  her  husband. 
That  husband  is  my  friend  Dr.  M'Lean,  the 
mill  pioneer  of  Perdido,  who,  thus  cheered 
and  sustained,  is,  after  many  trials,  on  the 
verge  of  affluence.  That  woman  is  his  wife, 
a lady  who  honors  mo  by  permitting  me  to 
call  her  my  friend.” 

But  we  turn  from  figures  of  speech  to  act- 
ual figures,  which  show  what  work  has  been 
done,  and  foreshadow  the  work  soon  to  be 
carried  on  in  this  region. 

The  technical  distinction  between  timber 
and  lumber  is  that  square  timber  comprises 
the  great  logs,  either  hewed  or  sawn ; lum- 
l>er  consists  of  boards,  scautling,  and  such 
small  products  of  the  mill.  The  pitch-pine 
exports  from  Pensacola  for  two  years  ending 
October  1, 1872,  were  as  follows : 

Timber. 

From  October  1, 1870,  to  October  1, 1871. 


Hewn 4,068,327  cable  feet 

Sawn 1,057,465  “ 


Number  of  vessels,  114;  aggregate  tonnage,  05,489. 


From  October  1, 1871,  to  October  1,  1872. 

Hewn 5,790,072  cubic  feet 

Sawn 1,500,029  14 

N amber  of  vessels,  166;  aggregate  tonnage,  189,081. 
Increase— Vessels,  52 ; aggregate  tonnage,  48,592. 

Hewn  timber 1,726,745  cable  feet 

Sawn  timber 442,574  “ 


Lumber. 


From  October  1, 1871,  to  October  1,  1872. 


To  Boston 

41  New  York 

41  Philadelphia 

44  Cuban  ports 

41  South  American  ports.  I 
44  Golf  and  various  ports.  J 
Number  of  vessels,  220 ; aggregate  tonnage,  62,806. 


45,958,574  feet 


Of  the  above  there  were  8,663,160  superficial  feet  of 
lumber  transported  in  vessels  under  100  tons,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  here 
mentioned. 


From  this  statement,  which  is  drawn  from 
the  authentic  records  at  Pensacola,  it  will 
be  seen  how  great  was  the  increase  both  in 
the  number  of  vessels,  aggregate  tonnage, 
and  quantity  of  timber  and  lumber  in  the 


short  space  of  one  year,  confirming  the  state- 
ments made  in  relation  to  this  matter  on  the 
preceding  page. 

But  Alabama,  aa  well  os  Florida,  has  been, 
or  will  shortly  be,  made  largely  tributary  to 
this  Perdido  enterprise.  Borne  shrewd  ex- 
perienced mill  owners  from  Michigan,  com- 
manding largo  capital,  having  exhausted 
their  own  field,  came  down  ^puth  to  find 
new  mill  sites  to  which  to  transfer  their 
works.  After  securing  the  site  they  coveted 
on  the  Perdido,  a year  ago,  they  went  over  to 
Alabama,  and  there  purchased  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State  250,000  acres  of  the  “ un- 
reclaimed swamp  lands,”  as  they  were  term- 
ed, which  he  was  invested  by  the  Legislature 
with  power  to  sell,  for  which  they  paid  ten 
cents  au  acre,  thus  purchasing  a principality 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Perdido,  splen- 
didly wooded,  and  just  suited  to  their  pur- 
pose, for  a mere  song  comparatively.  Tho 
company  now  value  their  purchase  at  twen- 
ty times  what  it  cost  them,  and  will  reap  a 
rich  harvest  from  it  in  comiug  years,  mak- 
ing Alabama’s  loss  their  gain,  and  that  of 
Florida  as  well.  It  certainly  was  a sharp 
move  to  make  the  lumber  region  of  Alabama 
thus  tributary  to  an  enterprise  whose  seat 
was  in  Florida,  ond  whose  benefits  would 
accrue  to  her  people  and  the  adventurous 
strangera  within  her  borders.  Yet  in  Ala- 
bama they  console  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  whereas  these  lands  hitherto 
brought  in  no  reveuue  to  the  State,  now 
they  aro  taxed,  and  the  proprietors  must  pay 
the  very  small  amount  tho  State  calls  for  in 
this  shape.  A better  illustration  of  “ penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish”  has  seldom  been  of- 
fered than  this;  bnt  both  i>arties  seem 
pleased,  and  there  is  now  a certainty  that 
somebody  will  benefit  by  these  long-neglect- 
ed sources  of  wealth,  of  which  many  millions 
of  acres  still  remain  neglected  in  the  South. 

The  vast  amount  of  sawed  lumber  ex- 
ported from  Pensacola  will  show  tho  magni- 
tude of  this  industry,  which  may  be  almost 
indefinitely  extended,  so  constantly  increas- 
ing is  the  demand,  owing  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  foreign  as  well  as  of  the  Northern  for- 
ests, fitted  for  building  purposes,  peculiar 
kinds  of  wood  being  alone  suited  either  for 
“ the  masts  of  great  Admirals,”  which  Milton 
makes  of  “Norwegian  pine,”  to  the  more 
every-day  uses  of  mechanics  and  builders. 
The  Southern,  or  yellow  pitch-pine,  which 
natnre  has  produced  on  these  vast  tracts  of 
our  Southern  country,  which  seem  fitted  to 
produce  naught  else  save  the  vine  without 
free  use  of  fertilizers,  is  an  article  peculiarly 
adapted  to  general  use  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  modern  improvements  in  machinery 
have  simplified  and  multiplied  almost  indef- 
initely facilities  for  the  production  of  sawed 
timber.  It  is  indeed  strange  to  witness  how 
the  steam  circular  saws  cut  through  liko 
cheese  into  a dozen  long  slices  at  a rovolu- 
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tion  the  mighty  forest  trees,  drawn  irresisti- 
bly up  to  their  sharp  teeth,  and  how  rapidly 
the  great  logs  are  divided  into  planks,  etc. 

The  latest  official  returns  accessible  give 
the  sum  total  of  this  production  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  18G9,  as  follows:  Num- 
ber of  mills,  25,838 ; saws,  63,197 ; hands, 
150,000 ; wages,  $40,000,000 ; value  of  prod- 
ucts, $210,150,327. 

I k tuv  on  iff  South e*n  States. 


Mill*. 

Saws. 

Hands. 

Waff*. 

Valuaof 

Product*. 

Alabama . . 
Georgia . . . 
Florida — 
Mississippi 
Louisiana  . 
N.  Carolina 
8.  Carolina 
Texas 

994 

538 

104 

965 

152 

523 

227 

824 

391 

787 

219 

391 

197 

6S1 

375 

390 

1500 

2976 

1116 

1964 

1064 

2361 

1212 

1750 

$357,095 

667,628 

421,820 

580,056 

284,953 

379,611 

209,806 

390,149 

$1,350,000 

4,050,000 

2,235,780 

2,100,667 

1,212,307 

2,000,234 

1,197,005 

1,960,851 

These  estimates  must  be  taken  with  many 
grains  of  allowance,  and  coming  down  only 
to  1870,  since  which  this  industry  has  great- 
ly developed,  must  fall  much  below  the  mark 
at  present. 

A business  whose  cash  value  iu  but  eight 
of  the  extreme  Southern  States  is  put  down, 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  four  years  since, 
at  upward  of  $16,000,000  per  annum,  con  be 
considered  by  no  means  contemptible,  sinco 
which  the  superior  facilities  for  conducting 
it  in  this  section,  and  the  transfer  of  capital 
and  skilled  labor  from  the  North  and  North- 
west, have  already  aided  in  producing  results 
such  as  are  here  stated  in  one  corner  only. 
The  returns  for  the  next  decade,  ending  in 
1880,  will  doubtless  show  vastly  larger  re- 
sults both  as  to  production  and  profits,  and 
probably  quadruple  all  the  figures. 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  hewn 
timber,  whose  proportion  may  be  judged  by 
the  Florida  exhibit,  and  added  to  the  total 
values  in  the  above  tabular  estimate.  Of 
the  Northern  States,  iu  1870,  the  estimates 
of  which  are  apt  to  be  accurate,  it  seems 
that  Michigan  led  the  way  with  $32,000,000 
in  value ; Pennsylvania  came  next  with 
$29,000,000 ; New  York  third,  with  $21,230,000 ; 
Wisconsin  fourth,  $15,130,000;  Indiana  fifth, 
$12,000,000;  Georgia  and  New  Hampshire 
came  next,  each  making  fifty  per  cent,  less 
than  Indiana.  In  this  labor  the  negro  is 
freely  and  profitably  employed,  especially  in 
the  preliminary  foiling  and  hewing  of  the 
pines,  as  well  as  in  the  other  out-door  work 
required.  For  the  skilled  labor  of  these  mills 
white  men  are  chiefly  employed.  Thero  is 
quite  a small  colony  collecting  at  Millvicw, 
Perdido,  and  other  mill  sites,  chiefly  hardy 
Northwestern  men,  with  a sprinkling  of 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  to  whom  the  pine 
probably  recalls  the  father-land.  When  we 
regard  the  almost  boundless  domain  over 
which  this  labor  may  be  extended,  and  the 
infinite  demand  for  its  products,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  put  any  limit  to  its  expansion. 


In  a few  years’  time  this  trade  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  main  resources  of  the  people 
of  the  pine  region,  and  all  praise  should  be 
given  to  its  pioneers  and  present  workers. 

In  railroad  construction  and  reparation 
also  the  South  has  made  gigantic  strides 
since  the  war,  and  especially  during  the  last 
five  years.  The  condition  of  the  iron  ways 
at  the  close  of  hostilities  was  indeed  lament- 
able, as  well  os  ludicrous,  and  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  their  material  as  well  as  their  road- 
ways such  as  almost  to  inspire  despair  of 
their  reconstruction.  Yet  not  only  have 
those  ravages  been  repaired,  but  additional 
lines,  either  entirely  new  or  extensions  of 
existing  ones,  have  been  planned  and  exe- 
cuted, with  a rapidity  wonderful  to  contem- 
plate, and  in  advance  of  the  actual  needs  of 
that  section,  since,  as  a general  rule,  they  do 
not  pay.  . The  processes  by  which  non-pay- 
ing roads  are  made  to  pay  (nominally)  their 
managers  and  stockholders  at  tho  North  are 
not  understood,  or  can  not  be  practiced,  at 
the  South ; hence  bona  fide  earnings  alone  will 
auswer  there.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  notorious 
fact  railroad  enterprise  Btill  goes  on.  Tabu- 
lated, the  results  for  1872  were  as  follows : 

Miles  of  Railway  ooxsnircTzt>  in  1S72. 


Alabama 1S4 

Arkansas 156 

Florida 10* 

Georgia* 46 

Louisiana! S 

Mississippi fS 

Missouri  814 

North  Carolina 60 

8onth  Carolina 88 

Texas 891 


In  another  field  the  development  at  tho 
South,  commencing  with  Virgiuia,  and  run- 
ning in  a belt  through  the  Southern  States 
in  a southwesterly  direction,  down  into 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana, lias  been  equally  promising.  Mines  of 
wealth  literally,  long  hidden  iu  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  or  neglected  where  known  to 
exist,  through  external  indications,  have  at 
length  been  brought  to  public  notice,  and 
have  been  examined  both  by  enterprising 
citizens  of  tho  South  aud  Northern  and  En- 
glish engineers  and  capitalists,  with  a view 
to  investment.  Many  of  both  classes  have 
commenced  the  actual  working  of  coal  and 
iron,  neglecting  the  apparently  more  pre- 
cious metals,  which  also  are  found  in  abun- 
dance. The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road 
through  Virginia  has  opened  the  path  to 
that  vast  coal-bed  in  the  Kanawha  region, 
which  threatens  to  compete  in  the  Northern 
coal  supply  with  Pennsylvania;  aud  at 
Rome,  in  Georgia,  aud  Birmingham,  in  Ala- 
bama, coal  and  iron  are  fonnd  in  close  prox- 
imity, aud  forges  and  rolliug -mills  have 
sprung  up  to  work  the  metal  on  the  spot ; 
while  Georgia  boasts  a “stone”  mountain,  yet 


• Very  long  and  numerous  roado  already, 
t Great  water  communication. 
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%tfsu  fu? 


WSamJ^mAvy. 


r.»%it  wi 


^r-a&^-,‘  *:•% 


uj&  ifr  *u*  AlovtijA  obAt  Tirn^; 


onwoTketl,  >y Cuir  %-lic  an/eJghtli 
yitm&m  of  {lie  world  u>  no  very  distant  fo- 
liMVc  At  C;imhano»>^i,  hi  Teom^see,  the 
ridb ug-milis*  Which  did  gro:U  $yrvk*  to  the 
‘Confederates  during  the  war,  have  poised 
lulu  the  hands  of  a y»n  v&te  company  to 
whom  they  were  sold  h.y  the  Fnilorul  govern- 
ment. Tlii*  company  has  added  i\  new  m\\\ 
.m&  new  proeesse.s,  itm!  wine  their  own  troal. 
ami  '.iron-  fifteen  miles  higher  dp  the.  riynri,.; 
•bringing;  down  pig-ftou 
HviiwvrSj  drawing  t\r*>  fhpt  of  water.  T3>cy 
APe  w (>  rli  o g t Wb  v e ma  u f c»>;il  anil  two  of 
non  m such  imw<H‘liLl<n  proxholt>v  thXit  the 
Furnace  is  nh&wny  Ini  tween  therm  \ Tlm.com- 
pitt  13  bbfltff a of  being  Abfc  in  koiuT  rails  io 
l^it&hnr^^  tko  great  iron  i^ouire  *^f 

Fennel niiiia,  cheaper  than ilipy  can  \m  pro- 
duced there*  owing  to  this  lacC  Tbtf  A)V 
ha»m  inid  Ch  at  fc  in  w igA  thi  i I r< o d passes  l*oned 
through,  tlui  imncv;d  districta  of  Alabama, 
lying  hetweevi  the  Ctwtoi  it  ml  Illaek  Wurnor 
riv*fRt  where  the  thriving  town,  of  JSlmnng- 
hiim  has  already  sprung  op,  uml  the  V black 
as  they  are  popularly  called  in 
Alabama,  \xs  well  as  the  iron,  hav**  already 
Ti’vned  dreams  of  renewed  wealth  and  pros- 
purity  id  that  region,  now  begitmihg  to  bo 
gtiniy  w it \i  coal  smoke,  a net  lit  dp  with  \Ut. 
In  rid  llglrtA  of  mliiag-nulls  raid'  foundries. 
Tin:  Alabama  coal  h already  competing  sue- 
ce^fuliy  with  the  TeunsyJyAnia  in  Loui- 
siana, Alabama.  arid  Gburgfoj , wlnWe  it  otn 


be  put  down  far  cheaper  than  its  rival, 
and  of  equally  good  if  not  superior  <piidti$yv 
Tnscaloafen  ini*  been  mining  It#  own  rkU  in 
a e&fiitew*  Av.it y fur  half  a cejitofy*  Tho 
Waitior  Coal-ikld  rain*  from  this  point  to 
thb  W6r  fheasteru  corner  of  Ala  bnum,  be  twee  li 
tiuokemt  Mountaiu  and  the  Tennessee  River. 
It  embraces  oji  area  of  hiWiO  square  nules, 
und  cotilec^ms  one  to  three  feet  thick  almuml 
Aver  the  wiiolct  of  this  Wide  diktoct,  There 
aro  twenty-live  localititK  in  the  basin  of  thv 
Warrior  where  the  cbul  crops  out  upon  tlio 
Aiirftu^,  mid  hun boon  bu*tc  or  leue  iiiipurfect* 
3y  turned  and  inado  morchun table.  They 
tire  scbolddg  if  froni  thivliTU-sides^  where  it 
k deposited  in  beds  of  unkuov?u  lireaxlth, 
gvhChoiipg  it  from  the  edge  of .ronil/j,  awl  di  v- 
ing For  it  in  tlio  bod  of  the  WafTKU 
aiid  its  forks.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a i>i)lt 
biUnuinoiis  coab  but  barn*  brightly,  add  can 
liArdly  ihe.goherAtibn  bf  hoot 

and  steuiUi  The  Oulmv;  l>a  :Coul-ficIiI , a li  t- 
tie  further  sotith>  in  tl>o  etiintt^  of  the  State, 
is  still  richer  in  mineral  deposiU  than  the 
; Warrior,  though  small  Ur,  h living  ait  aresa 
of  only  700  wUt&*  Seams  of  coajt  Im.vu  boon 
Found  in  uve  or  sis  places  there  three  to 
eight  feet  thick,,  anil  b«>dd  of  hoinatito  n*/u 
ore  iu  .e«ryui.fi»urg  ricitcess.  Great  beds  vi 
coa)  and  iron 


with  ^ins  m\*m  to  fifteen 
4hei  hi  tliidaiess{  oon^tilufn  the  ha<ikk>ne  of 
the  minorul  'wealth  of  Aiai.anja,  loost  ly^eat^ 
t^Ced  over  more  Mian  4000  square  mllcu  of 
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territory.  Many  furnaces  erected  before 
and  during  the  war,  and  assisted  by  the  Con- 
federate government,  were  destroyed  by  Fed- 
eral raiders,  or  fell  into  ruin  with  the  lost 
fortunes  of  their  owners.  Northern  enter- 
prise and  capital  have  since  done  a little  to 
restore  them ; but  until  recently,  when  a new. 
impulse  has  been  given,  great  and  promising 
works,  whose  resumption  can  only  be  a quee- 
tion  of  time,  have  been  left  in  decay  and  des- 
uetude. To  the  facts  in  this  imperfect  pic- 
ture of  this  wonderful  region  a most  intelli- 
gent and  observant  British  traveler,  who 
visited  it  two  years  ago,  bears  testimony, 
and  he  speaks  of  what  he  understands.  A 
few  more  such  tourists  as  Mr.  Robert  Somers, 
returning  to  England  to  report  these  mar- 
velous things,  would  soon  bring  out  both 
British  capital  and  skill  to  coin  these  min- 
erals into  gold. 

The  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  has  be- 
come a great  manufacturing  place.  To  enu- 
merate a few  of  its  great  industries  is  all 
space  will  allow.  The  Tredegar  Iron-Works, 
which  in  1867  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  company,  with  a capital  of  $1,000,000, 
cover  fifteen  acres  of  ground,  with  almost  un- 
limited water-power.  Capacity  of  rolling- 
mills — 30,000  tons  of  finished  railroad  bars, 
spikes,  etc.  The  foundry,  car  shops,  etc., 
employ  1500  meu.  Their  reputation  ex- 
tends over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  Southern  Agricultural  Works,  which 
make  many  implements  specially  adapted 
to  Southsrn  agriculture,  are  on  a very  large 
scale.  Tim  Phenix  Foundry,  sash  and  blind 
factories,  Architectural  Iron -Works,  Tan- 
ner’s Metropolitan  Iron  and  Brass  Works,  I 
are  all  extensive  establishments;  as  are  also 
the  Franklin  Machine  Company’s  and  the 
Powhatan  Iron  Company’s  works.  There  are 
several  granite  quarries  in  successful  opera- 
tion, one  of  which  has  the  large  contracts 
for  supplying  the  granite  for  the  Treasury 
extension  at  Washington  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  building  in  New  York. 
The  Haxall  and  Galengo  flour- mills  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  Man- 
chester cotton -mills,  several  other  iron- 
works, and  more  than  fifty  tobacco  manu- 
factories, establish  Richmond’s  claim  as  a 
manufacturing  city.  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
also  can  set  up  similar  claims. 

Rome,  in’ Georgia,  the  rival  of  Birming- 
ham, in  Alabama,  Mr.  Somers  did  not  visit, 
yet  it  richly  merits  attention,  and  the  work 
it  is  doing  is  truly  wonderful.  The  rapid 
iucrertao  of  its  foundries,  rolling-mills,  and 
forges  is  most  encouraging.  Already  they 
are  manufacturing  there  largely  wheels, 
axles,  and  other  articles  of  railway  use,  as 
well  as  agricultural  implements,  and  re- 
cently were  awarded  the  contract  for  fur- 
nishing the  rails  for  223  miles  of  the  new 
road  between  Savannah  and  Memphis,  un- 
derbidding their  Northern  rivals.  At  At- 


lanta and  Colnmbns,  also,  the  number  of 
mills  and  machine  shops  reminds  you  more 
of  the  busy  North  than  the  tranquil  South. 
At  other  places  that  might  be  mentioned 
the  same  industrial  progress  is  perceptible. 
It  would  take  too  much  space  to  attempt  to 
particularize.  One  specimen  of  a reconstruct- 
ed town  in  the  new  South  must  suffice ‘to  show 
it.  At  Chattanooga,  which,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  like  Atlanta,  was  a mere  railway 
junction,  whose  barn-like  buildings  had 
been  burned  down,  may  now  be  found  the 
following  establishments,  viz.,  five  iron,  ma- 
chine, and  foundry  works,  with  capital  ag- 
gregating $1,670,000,  employing  near  a thou- 
sand bands,  and  these  receiving  near  $30,000 
monthly  wages.  There  are  also  a car  factory 
(capital  $200,000),  with  one  hundred  hands; 
four  saw  and  planing  mills  ($63,000  capital), 
with  upward  of  one  hundred  hands;  and 
furniture,  leather,  fire-brick,  carriage  and 
wagon  factories,  and  a flour-mill,  aggregating 
$190,000  of  capital,  and  employing  nearly  a 
hundred  workmen. 

The  progress  of  Birmingham,  already  al- 
luded to,  is  still  more  remarkable.  As  usual, 
it  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to  the  sagacity 
and  energy  of  one  man  (Colonel  James  R. 
Powell,  Southern  bom  and  bred),  who,  iu 
January,  1871,  organized  a company  for  the 
purpose  of  building  u an  industrial  city”  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Alabama  and  Chatta- 
nooga and  North  and  South  Railroad,  in  the 
heart  of  the  mineral  region.  The  seed  there 
sown  had  already  sprung  up  into  a vigorous 
sapling  iu  six  months,  and  promised  to  be  a 
mighty  tree,  so  vigorous  and  rapid  was  its 
growth.  In  December  of  the  same  year  it 
w;as  chartered  as  a city  by  the  Legislature, 
with  a population  of  800,  with  125  well- 
built  houses  already  on  the  site,  with  a rail- 
road hotel,  two  plan ing-m ills,  manufactory 
of  blinds,  sashes,  etc.,  two  grist-mills,  news- 
paper ami  job  office,  large  livery-stables, 
five  boarding-houses,  two  bakeries,  and  two 
restaurants,  express,  telegraph,  and  post  of- 
fices, together  with  all  the  accompaniments 
of  a city.  In  February,  1873,  tho  population 
had  increased  to  4000 ; tho  houses  to  about 
five  hundred,  substantial  brick  and  frame, 
none  less  than  two  stories  high;  six  church- 
es, four  hotels,  two  public  halls,  a national 
bank,  several  manufacturing  establishments, 
etc.  Iron-works  at  Irondale  went  into  oper- 
ation in  February,  1872,  and  have  already 
moro  than  doubled  their  original  capacity. 
The  Ironton  Works,  of  which  the  well-known 
Daniel  Pratt  is  president,  have  furnaces  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty -five  tons  capacity, 
and  have  constructed  a narrow-gauge  rail- 
road to  their  mines.  Other  enterprises  had 
also  been  instituted  in  the  same  vicinity  at 
that  time  (Febrnary,  1873). 

The  coal  interest  also  lias  not  been  neg- 
lected. Many  shafts  have  been  sunk  and 
works  conducted  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
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The  Birmingham  Company  have  also  gone 
largely  into  timber  catting  on  their  lands. 
Well  may  the  president  of  the  company,  in 
dosing  his  second  annual  report,  say,  “ 1 have 
no  fear  for  tlio  future  of  Birmingham !”  Can 
the  North  show  superior  enterprise  or  more 
sudden  growth  than  this!  Nor  are  these 
two  only  exceptional  instances,  as  already 
shown,  and  as  could  be  proven  by  citing 
many  others,  of  which  M‘Combville,  Missis- 
sippi, founded  by  Colonel  M‘Comb,  the  “next 
friend”  of  the  “ Cr6dit  Mobilier,”  now  pres- 
ident of  the  Jackson  Railroad,  is  an  illustra- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  her  inexhaustible  beds  of 
coal  and  iron,  the  South  holds  concealed  in 
her  bosom  many  other  mineral  deposits,  such 
as  slate  (of  which  there  aro  several  quar- 
ries now  worked  in  Virginia  and  Georgia), 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  etc.,  indications  of 
which  are  thickly  strewn  over  Southern 
soil. 

But  even  more  valuable  than  metals  are 
the  newly  discovered  phosphates  in  South 
Carolina,  which  promise  to  repay  her  for 
the  loss  of  her  cotton  and  rice  production, 
and  which  Virginia  also  has  found  on  her 
coast  in  the  many  deposits  which  lie  all 
along  the  tidal  region.  Then  the  yield  of 
tar,  turpentine,  and  rosin  from  the  pine-tree, 
which  has  never  been  more  than  tapped 
slightly,  but  which  has  helped  enrich  one  of 
the  least  fertile  States  of  the  South,  prom- 
ises further  development  in  the  future.  From 
1866  to  1869  North  Carolina  increased  her 
export  of  turpentine  from  57,000  to  127,000 
casks,  and  her  rosin  from  350,000  to  545,000 
pounds. 

In  Louisiana,  too,  valuable  discoveries 
have  been  made  of  large  deposits  of  rock- 
salt  and  crystalline  sulphur — the  former  near 
Vermilion  Bay,  on  an  island  not  for  from 
New  Orleans;  the  latter  on  the  Calcasieu 
River,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State, 
not  distant  from  the  same  city. 

The  manufacture  of  ice  at  the  South  is 
also  progressing  rapidly,  several  different 
processes  having  been  adopted.  The  pio- 
neer was  the  New  Orleans  factory,  which  a 
foreign  visitor  two  years  since  described  as 
“the  sweetest,  cleanest,  most  scientific,  ar- 
tistic, and  beautiful  of  all  factories  ever  seen 
•r  imagined,  where  seventy-two  tons  a day 
of  ice  are  manufactured  from  distilled  Missis- 
sippi water  by  fire  and  steam-power,  through 
Carry’s  apparatus,  the  volatilization  of  lique- 
fied ammoniacal  gas  being  the  refrigerator.” 
This  company,  with  half  a million  dollars 
capital,  immediately  reduced  ice  from  forty 
to  fifteen  dollars  per  ton,  dividing  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  profits,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
“ hewers  of  ice  and  coolers  of  water”  North, 
who  had  until  that  time  enjoyed  a monopoly. 
Now,  in  Columbus  and  elsewhere,  other  in- 
ventions have  been  tried,  and  small  machines, 
fitted  for  farm  or  household,  are  made  at 


moderate  cost.  Some  of  the  ice  thus  pro- 
duced is  equal  to  the  Northern  lake  article. 

Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  with  his  usual 
rashness  of  assertion,  declared  the  other 
day,  in  a public  address,  that  “ the  making 
of  an  ox-cart  had  become  a lost  art  in  Geor- 
gia.” This  may  be  so ; yet  ho  should  have 
added,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  there, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  Southern  States,  a 
great  many  useful  arts  have  been  “found,” 
and  are  practiced,  which  proves  progress, 
and  the  substitution  of  new  ways  for  the 
old.  Mr.  Toombs  is  a laudator  tempoins  acH , 
however,  and  opposes  “ innovations,”  such  as 
immigration  and  the  introduction  of  “ Yan- 
kee notions.”  To  attempt  even  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  novel  essays  at  manufac- 
turing in  the  South  would  take  more  space 
than  could  be  spared  in  this  Magazine. 
Take  New  Orleans,  for  instance.  The  man- 
ufacture of  cigars  last  year  amounted  to 
19,200,000  in  number,  made  in  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  different  establishments,  con- 
stituting a large  and  growing  interest  there. 
The  revenue  derived  from  these  establish- 
ments by  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
nearly  $100,000  per  annum.  The  Cuban  trou- 
bles have  furnished  more  than  a thousand 
skilled  workmen  to  this  industry  there.  Fac- 
tories are  owned  by  Cubans,  who  work  up 
their  own  tobacco,  imported  from  their 
own  plantations.  The  canning  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  has  also  been  commenced,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  North,  which  makes  so  prp fit- 
able  a business  of  it.  At  the  great  slaugh- 
tering houses  for  cattle  the  blood  fertilizer, 
which  is  valued  at  $50  per  ton,  is  made  iu 
large  quantities,  as  well  as  tallow  and  neats- 
foot  oil.  The  hoofs  are  sent  to  France  to 
make  fancy  boxes  for  toilet-tables,  and  the 
horns  to  Boston,  as  lias  been  satirically  stat- 
ed, “ for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  Maine 
liquor  law.”  Even  the  jaw  and  shin  bones 
are  shipped  to  the  same  place,  to  be  made  into 
buttons  and  knife  handles.  These  slaugh- 
ter-houses support  at  least  one  thousand 
men  and  their  families.  The  New  Orleaus 
foundries  make  sugar-mills,  vacuum-paus, 
pumping  engines,  draining  machines,  cotton - 
presses,  boilers,  steam-engines,  ordinary  cast- 
ings, etc.,  at  such  reasonable  prices  as  to  defy 
outsido  competition. 

There  are  also  laboratories  in  which  all 
kinds  of  preserved  fruits,  and  infinito  varie- 
ties of  cordials,  such  as  Curo^oa,  maraschino, 
etc.,  are  made  in  great  perfection,  and  sup- 
plied to  some  of  the  chief  cities  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  to  New  Orleans  and 
the  neighboring  cities.  Sugar  refineries, 
making  refined  sugars  and  sirups,  are  in  act- 
ive operation.  So  are  also  vinegar  factories. 
Ornamental  iron-works  and  brass  foundry,  on 
a very  large  scale,  making  massive  and  elab- 
orate store  fronts  and  artistically  wrought 
fabrics  of  every  description,  may  also  be 
found  at  New  Orleans.  These  ore  but  a few 
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of  the  industrial  pursuits  which  now  flour- 
ish in  the  Southern  city  which,  owing  to  un- 
toward circumstances,  has  felt  the  impulse 
lekst.  In  the  smaller  towns  in  the  central 
South  this  industrial  development  is  taking 
innumerable  shapes,  and  aiming  at  the  home 
supply  of  articles  in  common  use,  hitherto 
exclusively  imported  from  the  North. 

The  truo  independence  of  the  South  will 
really  be  attained  when  her  people  learn  to 
supply  their  own  articles  of  prime  necessity 
and  every-day  use,  made  out  of  the' very  ma- 
terials they  produce  and  furnish  their  more 
adroit  and  inventive  brethren  of  the  North. 
This  they  now  begin  to  feel  and  recognize ; 
and  the  necessarily  imperfect  record  of  their 
recent  progress  in  this  regard,  given  above, 
furnishes  sufficient  proof  of  the  different  sys- 
tem which  the  new  South  is  initiating,  and 
which  bids  fair  to  make  her  people  more  gen- 
erally prosperous  than  the  old,  which  can 
never  be  revived,  and  should  not  be,  even 
were  such  resurrection  possible. 

The  new  South,  already  in  a small  way 
the  rival  of  the  North  in  some  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry,  will  surely  and 
steadily  diminish  the  distance  between 


them,  and  supply  at  least  its  home  demand 
for  many  manufactured  articles  of  cotton, 
wool,  wood,  and  iron.  Whether  that  rival- 
ry will  ever  extend  beyond  her  own  limits 
the  future  only  can  determine ; but  in  view 
of  the  wonderful  relative  changes  in  pro- 
duction and  pursuits  the  last  fifty  years 
have  witnessed,  he  must  be  a bold,  if  not  a 
rash,  man  who  would  dare  hazard  an  abso- 
lute negation  to  even  such  a possibility. 
The  old  South  may  retain  proud  recollec- 
tions of  her  past,  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
a tradition,  for  now  decades  are  as  centuries 
used  to  be ; but  the  new'  South  has  its  his- 
tory and  its  destiny  yet  to  make,  and  both 
will  bear  but  faint  traces  of,  or  small  like- 
ness to,  those  of  its  progenitor. 

The  transition  state  has  begun,  and 
stranger  transformations  will  be  seen  in 
Southern  industry  and  labor  and  life  ere  the 
close  of  this  century.  Virginia,  Georgia, 
aud  Texas  are  in  the  advance.  Their  ex- 
ample, and  that  of  Alabama  and  South  Car- 
olina, will  lead  their  sisters  into  the  same 
path,  and  a self-sustaining,  self-supporting 
South  be  substituted  for  the  cotton  king’s 
exclusive  domain. 


TOO  MUCH  FOR  HIM. 

By  FRANK  LEE  BENEDICT. 


^2  began  by  absolutely  hating  Miss  Har- 
dy. Her  voice  mode  him  shiver,  he 
said ; and  it  was  true  that  she  pitched  it  in 
a louder  key  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Her  eyes  were  so  widely  opened  that  he 
vowed  it  impossible  for  her  ever  to  shut 
them,  though  they  were  rather  handsome 
eyes,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  look  and 
tell  lies.  Ho  declared  that  her  shoulders 
were  so  high  and  her  attitudes  so  stiff  that 
she  reminded  him  of  a trussed  pigeon ; but 
she  was  not,  in  fact,  an  awkward  woman — a 
certain  little  constraint  in  movement  and 
manner  sometimes  perceptible,  the  remains 
probably  of  girlish  shyness  that  still  clung 
to  her,  though  she  had  outgrown  the  timid- 
ity. 

These  opinions  and  many  more  atrocious 
ones  Maurice  Coventry  pronounced  when 
he  first  met  her,  but  that  was  ten  months 
before,  and  now  he  was  engaged  to  Lucia 
Hardy,  a circumstance  which  caused  him 
more  astonishment  than  it  did  any  body 
else.  Indeed,  people  in  general  considered 
the  match  very  suitable.  Her  old  grand- 
father, the  patent-medicine  man,  had  left 
lier  loads  of  money,  and  Maurice  had  money 
too,  not  to  mention  his  grand  old  family 
claims,  upon  which  he  prided  himself  so 
much,  as  republicans  are  apt  to  do. 

Maurice  could  not  have  told  exactly  how 
it  came  about.  They  had  been  thrown  to- 
gether a great  deal  during  the  spring  and 


summer,  and  a meeting  at  the  Lessings9 
country  place  early  in  the  autumn  had 
brought  on  the  climax.  Coventry  had  been 
in  a mood  to  do  something  reckless  and  de- 
cisive so  far  as  his  own  fate  was  concerned. 
Just  at  the  time  he  was  making  preparations 
for  his  visit  the  news  came  over  from  Flor- 
ence that  Helen  Maynard  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  w'ith  a famous  Austrian  diplomate, 
and  would  astonish  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton the  next  winter  by  her  grandeur. 

Maurice  gnashed  his  teeth  over  bad  words 
in  regard  to  women  collectively,  reminded 
himself  that  Miss  Maynard’s  special  Bins  or 
decisions  were  none  of  his  business,  moved 
about  his  chamber  smoking  like  a censer  the 
whole  night  through,  and  the  next  morning 
set  off  for  Graycliffe  in  an  amazing  flow  of 
spirits.  He  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
arrive,  as  people  in  English  novels  always 
do  at  country-houses,  just  in  time  to  dress 
for  dinner.  The  luncheon-bell  had  not  rung, 
and  hosts  and  guests  were  all  out  on  the 
lawn  playing  the  inevitable  croquet,  so  of 
course  Maurice  had  to  begin  immediately 
doing  the  agreeable. 

“ I’ll  say  how  do  you  do  as  soon  as  I hare 
made  my  stroke,”  observed  Miss  Hardy, 
pausing,  mallet  in  hand ; “ but  as  I promised 
to  marry  Mr.  Mozier  if  I lost,  I feel  like  the 
man  who  played  chess  with  the  devil  for  his 
own  soul.” 

Every  body  laughed,  and  Mozier  looked 
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silly — she  had  seen  fit  to  torment  him  all 
the  morning — but  Coventry  thought  the 
speech  unbecoming,  and  was  at  no  pains  to 
keep  his  thought  out  of  his  face. 

“You  are  shocked,”  said  Miss  Hardy, 
laughing  heartily,  and  displaying  such  per* 
feet  teeth  that  they  reconciled  one  to  the 
rather  large  mouth.  “ I am  too ; so  there’s 
an  end  of  it,  except  for  poor  Mozier,  unless 
the  naughty  personage  I mentioned  helps 
me  win.” 

She  returned  to  her  business,  and  Coventry 
walked  away.  He  stood  talking  trivialities 
to  Mrs.  Lessing  until  an  undisguised  shout 
from  Miss  Hardy  announced  her  victory. 

“ I am  going  straight  to  my  room,”  she 
said,  in  answer  to  her  companions’  persua- 
sions to  play  another  game. 

“ To  thank  his  majesty  for  your  escape  f” 
asked  Maurice,  who  had  been  led  by  his 
hostess  bock  to  the  group. 

“ No,”  said  she ; “ to  rub  more  powder  on 
my  face ; the  perspiration  has  washed  it  all 
off.  Now  you’re  shocked  again  at  my  vul- 
garity and  she  put  her  hand  in  his  arm 
• coolly,  to  signify  that  sho  chose  him  to  see 
her  in-doors.  “ If  an  English  duchess  had 
said  it  you  would  have  called  it  adorable 
frankness,  but  in  my  case  you  remember  the 
patent  medicine  in  my  blood,  and  lay  it  to 
that.” 

“ You  have  a habit  of  expressing  opinions 
for  me,”  returned  he. 

“ You  are  at  no  pains  to  hide  them,”  she 
said.  “ Well,  maybe  you’re  right.  I don’t 
think  I am  exactly  a lady,  but,  do  you  know, 
I should  have  been  a thorough  gentleman  if 
it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  make  me  a man.” 

He  smiled  as  ironically  as  was  decent. 

“ You  are  wishing  it  had,”  she  continued, 
“so  that  you  could  indulge  in  the  pleasure 
of  cutting  me  dead.  I really  believe  the  rea- 
son you  don’t  like  me  is  because  I act  and 
speak  honestly,  and  you  are  so  unused  to  it 
you  think  it  must  be  coarse  and  unwom- 
anly.” 

“ Suppose  we  put  it  more  mildly,  and  say 
it  lays  you  open  to  the  charge  of  eccentric- 
ity f”  laughed  Maurice. 

“ No,  that  I would  never  forgive.  Eccen- 
tricity proceeds  from  vanity.  Vanity  is  a 
wish  to  please  or  surprise  people,  and  belongs 
to  weak  natures,  and  at  least  I’m  not  that.” 

“ You  are  overwhelming  with  your  defini- 
tions. I really  haven’t  breath  to  defend  my- 
self.” 

“ You  told  Beau  Courtenaye  I was  assom- 
mante.  I do  wish  you  wouldn’t  abuse  me  so 
to  other  people.  Of  course  they  tell  me,  and 
it  tickles  me  so  I’m  actually  afraid  of  getting 
up  a weakness  for  you.” 

She  laughed  so  pleasantly,  and  looked  so 
much  like  a saucy  boy,  with  her  eyes  brim- 
ful of  good-natured  malice,  that  he  could 
not  help  liking  her  for  the  momeut.  But  as 
he  went  away  to  his  room  he  thought  what 


I an  overpowering  creature  she  would  be  to 
marry,  with  her  faculty  of  going  straight 
through  disguises,  and  her  dreadful  habit  of 
saying  what  she  thought.  But  he  rather 
wanted  to  make  amends  for  the  remarks  he 
had  made  behind  her  back;  besides,  the 
other  women  were  either  occupied,  or  stupid  # 
midges,  and  he  was  in  a mood  to  rush  into 
some  sort  of  excitement. 

He  went  a good  deal  further  than  he 
would  have  believed  possible,  for  the  day  be- 
fore liis  two  weeks’  visit  ended  he  spoke  the 
irrevocable  words  and  received  his  answer, 
actually  obtained  the  privilege  of  ingrafting 
the  patent-medicine  bottles  on  his  coat  of 
arms,  though  fortuuately  ho  did  not  remem- 
ber that  uutil  after. 

He  came  upon  her  in  the  quiet  of  the  aft- 
ernoon, sitting  in  a summer-house,  and  real- 
ly making  a very  pretty  picture  among  the 
clematis  vines  with  her  white  draperies,  and 
a wistful  expression  on  her  face  which  soft- 
ened it  into  something  so  like  beauty  that 
he  caught  himself  marveling,  as  he  had  oft- 
en done  of  lato,  how  he  could  ever  have 
thought  her  a plain  woman.  She  looked  up 
as  he  approached,  but  did  not  start  as  the 
young  ladies  in  books  always  do  when  some- 
body comes  upon  them  suddenly.  She  was 
so  thoroughly  healthy  in  body  and  mind  that 
she  oould  not  have  been  nervous  if  she  hod 
tried. 

“ I was  just  thinking  about  you,”  said  she, 
with  the  terrible  frankness  which  he  had 
at  first  considered  bold  and  unfeminine. 

“I  would  make  a pretty  speech  about 
feeling  honored  and  flattered,”  returned  he, 

“only  I have  no  doubt  your  thought  was 
something  wicked.” 

“ I was  wondering  how  we  should  either 
of  us  manage  to  keep  the  peace  with  the 
world  in  general  when  we  have  not  each 
other  to  act  as  mutnal  safety-valves.  We’ve 
quarreled  so  incessantly  that  we  could  be 
decently  amiable  to  the  rest  of  mankind.” 

“ Do  you  know  I leave  here  to-morrow  f” 
he  asked. 

“ I ought  by  this  time : Mrs.  Lessing  has 
done  nothing  but  moan  over  your  depart- 
ure for  the  last  three  days.  The  best  of  it 
was,  she  looked  as  if  she  expected  me  to 
melt  into  tears  at  the  bare  mention  of  the 
painful  fact.” 

“ She  does  not  know  you  so  well  ns  I do, 
or  she  wouldn’t  expect  any  such  childish 
weakness.” 

“Don’t  yon  think  I can  cry?  Indeed  I 
can,  and  I’d  do  it  often,  it’s  such  a relief, 
only  I make  so  much  noise  when  I got  fairly 
under  way  that  I’m  ashamed  of  it.  Some 
women  can  weep  poetically,  but  I choke  and 
sniff,  and  my  nose  gets  so  hideously  red  that 
it  looks  like  a Roman  candle  just  beginning 
to  explode.” 

Somehow  he  did  not  wish  her  to  be  in  an 
indifferent  mood  so  close  to  the  time  of  his 
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departure.  He  did  not  suppose  her  heart 
was  really  touched,  but  he  wanted,  man- 
like, to  see  a little  pathetic  melancholy  in 
her  face  and  a slight  cloud  over  her  gayety 
at  this  breaking  up  of  their  daily  compan- 
ionship, after  all  the  pains  he  had  taken. 

“ I don’t  believe  you  over  cry,  or  remember 
any  body  half  a day,”  he  said,  with  a sigh 
that  was  partially  earnest,  though  for  the 
life  of  him  he  could  not  have  told  what  he 
was  sighing  about.  “I  did  flatter  myself 
you  held  me  in  a little  different  estimation 
than  you  do  Griswold  and  these  other  men, 
for  instance ; but  I soe  that  I was  mistaken.” 

An  ^undeniable  blush  heightened  the  color 
in  Miss  Hardy’s  cheeks,  but  she  looked  reso- 
lutely at  him  and  said,  courageously, 

“ You  know  I do ; don’t  go  betraying  your 
masculine  vanity.” 

“ It  was  not  that  feeling  made  me  speak,” 
he  answered. 

“ Then  I am  sure  I don’t  know  what  feel- 
ing it  was,”  she  said.  And  this  time  her 
eyes  wandered  away  from  his  face,  and  she 
began  absently  pulling  to  pieces  some  au- 
tumn flowers  which  lay  on  her  lap. 

Maurice  suddenly  discovered  that  he  had 
reached  ground  from  which  it  was  difficult 
to  retreat,  and  with  the  discovery  one  of  his 
odd  spasms  of  recklessness  rushed  over  him. 
That  paragraph  from  the  foreign  letter 
danced  before  his  eyes — hints  to  tho  same 
effect  he  had  read  this  very  morning  in  a 
oolumn  of  newspaper  gossip.  It  would  be 
an  added  sting  and  humiliation  to  have  his 
former  false  love  return  with  her  title  and 
splendor  to  And  him  apparently  still  suffer- 
ing too  keenly  from  her  treachery  to  turn 
for  consolation  in  any  other  quarter.  His 
head  swam;  his  heart  beat  tumultuously 
with  the  wrath  such  reflections  always 
caused;  and  before  his  aching  sight  Miss 
Hardy  sat  looking  so  picturesque  and  dain- 
ty that  any  impulsive  man  must  have  been 
tempted  into  nonsense. 

A silence  erept  over  them;  the  whirl  in 
Coventry’s  brain  increased ; the  color  deep- 
ened and  wavered  on  Miss  Hardy’s  cheek ; 
but  she  made  a visible  effort  to  control  her 
agitation,  and  said,  with  an  attempt  at  her 
usual  manner, 

“ We  needn’t  be  stupid  because  this  is  our 
last  meeting  for  some  time.  It  would  be 
better  to  conclude  with  a quarrel  than  do 
the  deadly  commonplace.” 

They  began  to  jest  and  mock  again,  but 
presently  Maurice  found  he  had  got  back  to 
earnest.  He  was  in  so  dazed  a state  that 
when  he  tried  to  recall  this  scene  afterward 
he  never  could  tell  how  it  came  about ; but 
his  genius  for  persiflage  deserted  him,  and  in- 
stead of  saying  pretty  things  which  might 
mean  much  or  nothing,  he  caught  himself 
making  a lame  avowal,  as  red  and  foolish 
about  it  as  if  he  were  a school-boy. 

Certainly  he  had  gone  a whole  world  fur- 


ther than  he  would  have  believed  possible ; 
he  had  uttered  irrevocable  words,  and  re- 
ceived his  answer.  He  had  asked  her  to 
marry  him,  and  she  consented.  Wnether  he 
felt  glad  or  sorry  remained  a question  which 
in  the  confused  condition  of  his  senses  he 
was  utterly  incapable  of  answering. 

Maurice  had  so  publicly  announced  his  in- 
tention of  going  the  next  day,  persistently 
refusing  to  prolong  his  visit,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  propose  any  change  in  his 
plans.  Miss  Hardy  accepted  the  foot  very 
philosophically  when  he  tried  to  utter  a 
moan  over  the  necessity,  from  lack  of  some- 
thing else  to  say.  This  piqued  him  into  an 
effort  to  make  her  admit  that  she  should 
miss  him,  and  he  grew  quite  earnest,  fairly 
vexed,  over  her  barbarous  candor. 

“ I’ll  tell  no  lies,”  she  persisted.  “ I can’t 
tell  how  I may  feel  until  you  are  gone.” 

“But  you  will  confess  in  your  first  let- 
ter?” 

“ I don’t  know  that  I shall  write  any — I 
dread  to  put  pen,  to  paper ; it’  a woman’s 
favorite  way  of  getting  into  mischief” 

“ If  you  were  a coquette — ” 

“ Which  I am  not,”  she  interrupted,  in  a 
rapid  parenthesis. 

“I  believe  it,”  he  said;  “I  must  believe 
that  I have  found  one  truthful  woman.” 

“ There  are  a great  many  scattered  about 
the  world,”  returned  she, composedly.  “Don’t 
be  misanthropic,  or  I shall  think  you  have 
dyspepsia,  and  I consider  that  a downright 
sin.” 

She  made  him  laugh,  and  though  he  was 
provoked,  he  felt  relieved.  He  had  not 
done  a bit  of  the  tenderness  suitable  to  the 
occasiou,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
was  at  a loss  how  to  begin.  Another  wom- 
an to  whom  he  had  been  talking  love,  even 
without  going  to  the  length  of  a proposal, 
he  would  have  expected  to  kiss,  koeel  be- 
fore, do  a little  Claude  Melnotte  business ; 
but  he  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  kiss 
Miss  Hardy,  and  she  was  a revelation  so  new 
in  the  way  of  womankind  that  he  was  in 
doubt  how  she  might  take  it.  It  was  proba- 
ble she  would  interrupt  any  burst  of  senti- 
ment with  a biting  satire,  aud,  ten  to  one, 
box  his  ears  if  he  attempted  the  osculatory 
performance  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
legitimate  amusement  of  a newly  betrothed 
pair. 

But  he  could  not  consent  to  look  like  an 
utter  idiot.  Bewildered  and  at  sea  as  he 
was,  his  masculine  vanity  squeaked  a little  at 
the  idea,  and  he  tried  a rush  at  something 
approaching  blank  verse — a sort  of  Lake 
of  Como  picture  of  their  future,  but  she  broke 
in  upon  the  first  strophe. 

“ We  don’t  know  any  thing  about  the  fu- 
ture yet,”  said  she ; “ let  well  enough  alone. 
You  have  asked  me  to  marry  you.  Pm  not 
ashamed  to  own  I am  pleased ; but  nothing 
is  settled.” 
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“ Nothing  settled  ?”  he  repeated,  so  near 
idiocy  that  he  began  to  wonder  if  he  most  go 
oyer  the  whole  matter  again. 

“ Certainly  not:  you’ve  asked,  and  I’ve 
answered ; but  I’ll  not  have  you  do  things 
in  a hurry  to  repent  after.  Yon  shall  take 
time  to  think ; maybe  you’ll  change  your 
mind.” 

“ Lucia !”  He  uttered  the  name  tragically 
enough,  and  really  for  the  moment  fancied 
himself  hurt  by  her  implied  suspicion,  but  all 
the  while  thinking  what  a beastly  name  it 
was  to  speak,  and  how  unfamiliar  it  sounded. 

“ I’ll  not  have  you  take  up  the  habit  of 
calling  me  so,”  was  all  the  thanks  he  re- 
ceived for  his  dramatic  point.  “ It’s  the  sil- 
liest name  in  the  world ; besides,  you’ll  for- 
get, and  call  me  by  it  before  other  people,  and 
then  I shall  look  as  absurd  as  a blue  jay  at 
moulting  season.” 

“ Won’t  you  call  me  Maurice  T”  was  the 
only  remark  he  could  think  of,  and  it  struck 
dreadfully  asinine  on  his  own  ears. 

“Of  course,”  said  she,  perfect  mistress  of 
herself  by  this  time.  “ It  suits  my  free  and 
easy  style.  I nickname  half  the.men  I know. 
Calling  you  by  that  sweet  baptismal  appel- 
lation won’t  mean  any  thing  in  my  case.” 

He  was  very  near  turning  sulky  within 
twenty  minutes  after  asking  her  to  bless  his 
future  by  shining  on  it;  but  she  talked  on, 
regardless  of  his  frown. 

“ Where  was  I when  you  broke  out  Lucia- 
ingmef”  she  demanded.  “ My  mind  is  such 
a chaotic  rag-bag,  I always  have  hard  work 
to  get  hold  of  the  thought  I want.  Oh,  I 
know : I was  saying  you  might  change  your 
mind.” 

“Do  you  think  that  kind!”  he  asked. 

“ Don’t  make  rhymes  to  my  words ! Well, 
you  might;  you  know  every  body  better 
than  you  do  yourself.  Wait — don’t  go  off 
into  hexameters ! I don’t  mean  I doubt  you ; 
I believe  you  are  in  earnest ; but  I want  you 
to  understand  that  if  you  find  you’ve  made 
a mistake,  you  can  say  so  frankly.  You  may 
even  consider  that  you  go  away  free,  if  you 
like.” 

“Do  you  claim  the  privilege!”  he  in- 
quired, pulling  his  mustache  impatiently, 
almost  goaded  into  believing  that  he  was 
deeply  in  love. 

“No,”  she  answered,  “I  consider  myself 
engaged  to  you;  a woman  always  knows 
her  own  mind  about  such  matters.” 

Then  she  coaxed  him  into  good  nature, 
and  they  talked  rather  gravely.  He  was 
conscious  they  had  got  back  to  the  spot 
again  where  a little  tenderness  would  come 
in  neatly,  but  as  incapable  of  making  use  of 
the  opportunity  as  if  this  were  his  first  expe- 
rience, instead  of  having  been  accustomed 
to  similar  scenes  from  the  time  he  was  a boy 
in  a loose  jacket  and  full  trowsers.  The  for- 
tunate incursion  of  a troop  of  bores,  headed 
by  Griswold,  did  away  with  the  necessity, 
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and  this  odd  pair  of  lovers  were  not  left  alone 
again.  Their  farewells  the  next  morning 
were  uttered  in  the  presence  of  lookers-on, 
and  Maurioe  only  had  an  opportunity  to 
whisper, 

“ You’ll  not  forget  f ” 

She  smiled  at  him  rather  sadly,  but  only 
responded  by  a question  in  return, 

“ You’ll  not  remember  and  be  sorry  t” 

After  all  she  had  said,  however,  Miss  Har- 
dy did  write  to  him,  and  more  than  that,  she 
wrote  the  very  day  after  his  departure,  be- 
fore she  had  heard  from  him.  Maurice  was 
annoyed  when  he  noticed  her  bold  clnrogra- 
phy  on  the  envelope,  and  remembered  the 
patent  medicine : women  of  race  never  com- 
mitted such  blunders.  But  when  he  open- 
ed the  missive  he  discovered  it  was  only 
thoughtful  and  kind  of  her  not  to  wait  till 
he  gave  her  a letter  to  answer.  She  inclosed 
a little  book  of  addresses  which  he  had 
dropped  in  the  summer-house.  The  epistle 
was  such  as  she  might  have  written  to  any 
friend ; very  bright  and  clever,  too,  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  think  she  had  been  romantic 
enough  to  go  back  and  dream  in  the  arbor. 
Sending  the  book  was  a tacit  confession  that 
she  had  done  so.  When  he  came  to  reply, 
he  found  the  task,  to  his  astonishment,  a 
difficult  one.  He  commenced  several  pages 
in  a poetical  and  tender  vein.  They  sound- 
ed foolish,  and  were  tom  up.  Finally,  he 
decided  that  love-making  on  paper  was  a 
tiresome  business,  magnificently  forgetful 
of  the  daily  billets  he  had  poured  out  during 
the  era  of  his  dream.  He  manufactured  a 
response  at  last,  though  he  had  three  minds 
not  to  send  it,  for  the  attempts  at  wit  were 
failures,  and  the  sprinklings  of  pathos  so 
haltingly  put  in,  they  seemed  mere  patches. 
But  it  was  the  best  he  could  do,  bo  he  dis- 
patched the  abortion,  and  began  seriously  to 
wonder  if  the  summer  heats  had  softened 
his  brain.  In  due  course  Miss  Hardy  re- 
ceived the  letter,  and,  after  reading  it,  she 
said  to  her  familiar, 

“What  hard  work  it  was!  If  I didn’t 
know  more  about  him  than  he  thinks,  I 
should  be  as  much  puzzled  as  he  is  himself 
to  conceive  why  he  proposed  to  me.” 

She  laughed  a little,  but  sighed  too^ 
held  a few  moments’  serious  communion  with 
her  own  fancies ; then,  by  way  of  punish- 
ing her  romantic  weakness  and  settling  her 
mind  comfortably,  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
business  letter.  If  Maurice  could  have  seen 
her,  it  would  have  been  a fresh  source  of  an- 
noyance, for  the  style  was  terribly  masculine 
in  its  terseness,  and  the  matter  was  in  regard 
to  the  diabolical  patent  medicines.  She 
had  disposed  of  the  vulgar  though  priceless 
commodities  soon  after  her  grandfather  ex- 
changed his  drug-scented  garments  for  a 
white  robe,  but  wisely  reserved  to  herself 
certain  percentages  and  privileges,  and  was 
as  well  able  to  attend  to  her  own  intevests 
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as  if  she  had  graduated  from  a commercial 
college. 

Miss  Hardy  finished  her  round  of  visits, 
and  returned  to  town  along  with  the  late 
autumn  weather,  looking  in  such  fine  case 
that  as  soon  as  he  set  eyes  on  her  Coventry 
thought  fretfully  there  might  be  too  much 
of  a good  thing,  and  rude  health  in  a woman 
was  as  detestable  as  the  other  extreme. 

He  had  been  very  anxious  for  her  arrival. 
Any  morning’s  paper  might  chronicle  among 
its  ocean  telegraphic  news  the  details  of  a 
certain  marriage,  and  he  wanted  constant 
occupation  as  an  assurance  that  the  wedding 
was  nothing  to  him.  Still  the  fact  of  his 
engagement  to  Miss  Hardy  was  a source  of 
more  astonishment  to  him  than  to  other  peo- 
ple, who  were  beginning  to  gossip  about  such 
a consummation  as  probable.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  men  who  wanted  to  turn  can- 
nibals, and  the  penniless  young  women  who 
had  dreamed  of  wearing  the  Coventry  dia- 
monds in  the  future,  society  decided  the 
match  would  be  a very  suitable  one.  Mau- 
rice would  have  been  furious  if  he  had  known 
this.  He  was  properly  aware  of  the  conde- 
scension on  his  part;  the  thought  of  the 
patents  made  him  shudder  still,  and  while 
waiting  for  her  return  he  decided  that  he 
must  actually  be  in  love  with  her,  since  he 
could  have  foregone  his  family  claims  so  far 
as  to  darken  the  noble  escutcheon  by  the 
smudge  of  those  deadly  compounds.  But  on 
his  very  first  visit  condescension,  inherited 
grandeur,  and  make-believe  romance  received 
a cruel  shook.  Miss  Hardy  had  written  him 
that  she  should  reach  home  late  one  Tuesday 
night,  and  as  early  the  next  morning  as  was 
decorous  he  betook  himself  to  the  overgrown 
mansion  where  she  dwelt  with  her  step-moth- 
er, a mild,  feeble,  washed-out  old  woman, 
more  like  a faded  Michaelmas  daisy  than  any 
thing  else,  and  so  perfectly  inoffensive,  ex- 
cept in  her  aggravating  meekness,  that  I 
never  remembered  to  mention  her  until  now. 

“ I can  only  give  you  five  minutes,”  were 
almost  the  first  words  Miss  Hardy  uttered  as 
he  entered  the  library.  “ I’m  awfully  busy 
this  morning ! Old  Forbes  is  waiting  in  the 
next  room.  There’s  some  bother  about  the 
panacea ! The  Cordial  aud  the  Life  Drops 
are  all  disposed  of,  but  there’s  no  end  to  the 
worry  I have  had  over  that  beastly  Panacea.” 

Maurice  looked  as  muoh  horrified  and  nau- 
seated as  if  she  had  forced  him  to  swallow  a 
huge  dose  of  the  three  mixtures.  A sweet 
welcome,  after  nearly  a month’s  separation ! 
Instead  of  getting  off  the  pretty  speech  he 
had  meditated  on  the  way  to  the  house, 
determined  that  it  should  not  halt  as  his 
former  efforts  had  done,  he  could  only  ex- 
claim, irritably, 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  yon  have 
kept  any  right  in  those  horrible  quack  med- 
icines !” 

“Oh,  cornel”  said  Miss  Hardy,  “don’t  call 


them  bad  names.  The  Life  Drops  are  a sure 
cure  for  liver  complaint,  the  Cordial  is  in- 
fallible in  nervous  disorders,  and  the  Pana- 
cea— ” 

“ Don’t !”  shuddered  Maurice,  growing  ab- 
solutely green  with  a feeling  like  seasick- 
ness. “ I’m  not  speaking  against  their  good 
qualities.” 

“ I defy  any  body  to,”  persisted  Miss  Har- 
dy, getting  quite  excited  in  the  defense  of 
her  drugs.  “ They’re  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terials that  can  be  found.  Old  Forbes  is  as 
honest  as  grandpa  was,  and  every  morsel  in 
them  is  exactly  what  it  pretends  to  be.  You 
may  have  the  whole  College  of  Pharmacy 
analyze  them,  and  welcome.” 

“ I t”  groaned  Maurice,  with  a gesture  of 
disgust. 

“ Or  any  body  may,”  continued  she.  “ I’d 
stake  my  fortune  on  the  verdict.” 

“ I thought  old — whatever  his  name  is — 
owned  the  whole  thing,”  shivered  Maurice. 

“ Who,  Forbes  f He  has  the  Life  Drops ; 
and  a capital  thing  he  has  made  out  of 
them — ” 

“ But  the  others — I — ” 

“ The  Cordial  and  Panacea,”  Miss  Hardy 
interrupted,  in  her  turn,  rattling  off  the  odi- 
ous names  as  glibly  as  if  she  were  proud  of 
them. 

“I  don’t  care  what  they  are  called,”  said 
he. 

“ There’s  every  thing  in  a name,”  she  re- 
plied. “ Grandpa  wanted  to  call  the  Life 
Drops  something  or  other  nervine,  but  I 
wouldn’t  let  him,  and  glad  enough  he  was 
after.” 

Maurice  drew  himself  up  with  the  concen- 
trated dignity  of  the  whole  race  of  the  Cov- 
entrys,  and  said,  haughtily, 

“ I supposed  they  were  all  disposed  of  long 
ago.” 

“ So  they  were,  under  certain  restrictions ; 
but  the  fool  of  a Panacea  man  is  always  try- 
ing tricks.  Of  course  I reserved  a percent- 
age. Oh,  I’ve  a tolerable  head  for  business, 
I assure  you.” 

“ I am  sorry  I disturbed  your  interesting 
interview,”  said  he,  with  much  stateliness. 
“ Pray  let  me  know  what  mornings  you  give 
up  to  these  agreeable  details,  and  I’ll  be  care- 
ful not  to  intrude.” 

“ You  mustn’t  be  vexed : business  is  busi- 
ness,” said  Miss  Hardy,  apparently  thinking 
he  was  annoyed  at  finding  her  engaged,  in- 
stead of  disgusted  with  the  cause. 

“ I hope  this  is  the  last  I shall  hear  of  it,” 
returned  he.  “ I beg  that  you  will  sell  or 
give  old  Forbes,  or  any  body  that  will  take 
it,  every  remaining  interest  you  may  have.” 

“ Oh,  good  gracious  l you  must  be  mad !” 
observed  Miss  Hardy,  with  cheering  frank- 
ness. “ Throw  away  my  percentage  f Why, 
there’s  another  fortune  iu  a recipe  grandpa 
got  just  before  his  death — some  wonderful 
embrocation.  Come,  you  might  set  it  go- 
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ing,  call  it  * Coventry’s  Balsam/  and  make  no 
end  of  money  out  of  it.” 

“ I will  leave  the  honor  and  the  profit  to 
old  Forbes,”  said  Maurice,  with  elaborate  po- 
liteness. “ I don’t  come  of  a family  that  in- 
herits business  talent.” 

“ I don’t  know  that,”  she  replied,  briskly. 
“ There  was  a Coventry  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  she  created  baronet.” 

“ Yes ; a second  title  in  the  family.  He 
was  a younger  brother  of  the  earl,  my 
great — ” 

“ Well,”  she  cut  in  on  his  genealogical  out- 
burst, “ he  made  all  his  money  in  the  colo- 
nies, out  of  tobacco  and — ” 

“ Impossible !” 

“And  sugar!”  cried  she,  breathlessly. 
“ Don’t  tell  me ! I’m  up  in  commercial  facts, 
.and  I was  always  interested  in  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  brains.  But  I can’t  keep 
poor  Forbes  waitiug-  while  I recite  a histor- 
ical compendium  for  your  benefit.” 

“ It  would  be  cruel  of  me  to  ask  it,”  he 
replied,  with  an  irony  of  which  she  was  beau- 
tifully unconscious. 

“And  you  won’t  think  of  touching  the 
balsam  t”  she  asked,  in  a voice  so  pathetic 
it  might  have  suited  one  of  Juliet’s  requests. 

Maurice  disdained  to  answer.  He  kissed 
her  hand  with  a gallantry  which  would  have 
been  more  effective  if  he  had  not  looked  an- 
gry enough  to  bite  her.  She  rewarded  his 
copying  the  manners  of  the  ancien  regime  by 
a burst  of  laughter. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  said  she,  and  offer- 
ed an  excuse  more  unforgivable  than  the 
original  offense.  “I  was  thinking  of  what 
grandpa  used  to  say  when  I was  a little  girl. 
We  weren’t  rich  then,  and  he  often  made  me 
roll  pills,  and  he  said  it  waslucky  the  fash- 
ion of  kissing  women’s  hands  went  out  with 
Sir  Charles  Grand  ison.* 

Maurice  let  the  pretty  fingers  go,  and  took 
himself  off  with  a hurried  farewell,  cursing 
Fate  heartily  for  having  led  him  to  the  Les- 
sings’ country -seat  during  the  brain-para- 
lyzing weeks  of  late  summer. 

But  the  next  time  they  met  Miss  Hardy 
did  not  intrude  her  business  calculations,  or 
disturb  him  by  any  brusque  speech ; so  life 
seemed  a more  tolerable  thing.  In  fact,  he 
told  himself  that  he  had  made  as  much  out 
of  it  as  a reasonable  man  could  expect — ex- 
istence was  a failure  any  way.  * 

Maurice’s  misanthropy  was  rather  more 
silly  than  his  other  weaknesses,  but,  like 
them,  was  rather  the  effect  of  youth  and  as- 
sociation than  any  thing  else.  He  had  brains 
enough,  under  all  his  follies,  which  would 
gradually  wear  away  as  he  grew  older  and 
better  able  to  comprehend  what  life  is  meant 
to  be  than  is  clear  to  youth,  in  spite  of  its 
unlimited  faith  in  its  own  wisdom. 

Maurice  occupied  himself  with  Miss  Hardy 
as  much  as  she  would  permit,  for  those  were 
very  jestless  days  with  him,  and  solitude  was 


an  insupportable  torture,  though  he  was 
careful  not  to  ask  himself  why. 

A month  passed ; then  the  world  of  idle 
people  was  astonished  by  the  tidings  that 
Helen  Maynard  had  returned  unincumbered 
by  diplomatist  or  title.  Her  relatives  hast- 
ened to  offer  proofs  of  her  having  refused 
both,  in  order  that  she  might  not  occupy 
the  unpleasant  position  of  a jilted  young 
woman. 

Coventry  had  been  confined  in  his  room 
for  two  days  with  a feverish  cold,  and  so 
had  not  heard  the  news,  as  he  never  would 
allow  any  body  near  him  during  those  at- 
tacks. The  only  communications  from  the 
j outside  sphere  which  penetrated  to  the  cham- 
ber, whore  ho  groaned  and  fretted  according 
to  masculine  habit  when  forced  to  endure 
pains  and  aches,  were  a trio  of  pretty  little 
notes  from  Miss  Hardy,  amusing,  sufficiently 
sympathetic,  but  not  containing  a syllable 
in  regard  to  the  returned  wanderer. 

The  third  night  Maurice  dressed  himself 
and  went  to  Mrs.  Haughton’s  reception,  sore- 
ly against  the  advice  of  his  physician ; but, 
man -like,  he  outdonkeyed  the  stubbornest 
donkey  in  his  determination  to  do  the  con- 
trary of  what  common-sense  and  the  doctor 
suggested. 

It  was  rather  late  when  he  entered  the 
rooms,  in  a mood  to  be  annoyed  or  hurt  by 
every  thing  and  every  body.  The  first  par- 
ticularly offensive  sight  that  met  his  eyes 
was  Miss  Hardy  in  a green  dress,  and  of  all 
the  colors  in  the  rainbow,  green  was  the 
most  unbecoming  she  could  put  on : fastid- 
ious Maurice  grew  seasick  as  he  glanced  at 
her.  But  he  made  his  way  to  the  place 
where  she  sat,  and  was  greeted  with, 

“You  have  no  business  to  be  out.  You 
look  wretchedly  ill.” 

“I  never  felt  better  in  my  life,”  he  at 
once  asserted  with  great  decision. 

“ Then  I don’t  envy  your  usual  state  of 
feeling,”  she  answered.  “ But  I am  very  glad 
to  see  you — only  don’t  look  at  me  in  this 
green  gown  ; I’m  a perfect  fright.” 

Coventry  felt  the  present  to  be  an  instance 
where  it  was  proper  to  take  refuge  in  the 
adage  that  contradiction  is  rude,  and  his 
face  betrayed  his  thought  so  plainly  that 
Miss  Hardy  burst  out  laughing,  whereupon 
his  irritation  increased. 

A mutual  acquaintance  came  up  at  the 
moment — one  of  those  unfortunate  people 
who  are  doomed  always  to  do  or  say  some- 
thing at  the  wrong  moment.  The  wretch 
chose  this  opportunity  to  make  himself  more 
disgusting  than  fate  had  ever  before  permit- 
ted in  the  whole  course  of  his  blundering 
career.  After  addressing  several  malapro- 
pos remarks  to  Miss  Hardy,  he  turned  to- 
ward Maurice  and  said, 

“ Have  you  been  to  welcome  the  new  ar- 
rival T I believe  you  were  tolerably  tender 
in  that  quarter  before  she  went  away.” 
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Maurice  glared  at  him  with  utter  con- 
tempt. 

“The  enigmatic  isn’t  your  style,”  he  re- 
torted. “ I advise  you  always  to  make  your 
meaning  as  plain  as  possible.” 

“ He’s  sour,”  said  the  bore,  laughing  in  an 
imbecile  way.  “ He  knows  very  well  what 
I mean,  Miss  Hardy.” 

“ Mr.  Coventry  has  been  ill,  and  may  not 
have  heard  any  news,”  returned  Miss  Har- 
dy. 

“I  don’t  want  to.  I hate  news,”  said 
Maurice. 

“Why,  didn’t  you  know  she  wtfs  here!” 
demanded  his  friend.  “ Why,  that’s  delight- 
ful ! Lead  him  up,  and  let’s  see  the  meeting, 
Miss  Hardy.” 

“I’ll  leave  events  to  take  their  natural 
course,”  said  she,  so  good-naturedly  that 
Coventry  could  have  shaken  her  with  pleas- 
ure for  her  toleration. 

“ I’m  glad  you  have  found  a mystery  that 
pleases  you  both  so  much,”  he  observed,  in 
a stately  manner.  “ Perhaps  you  will  reveal 
it.  I assure  you  my  curiosity  is  not  to  be 
excited.” 

“There  she  is  now!”  exclaimed  the  nui- 
sance, pushing  Coventy’s  arm.  “ Look !” 

Maurice  mechanically  obeyed  the  com- 
mand— glanced  down  the  room.  A chance 
parting  in  the  crowd  showed  a group  entering 
from  the  further  saloon.  Foremost  among 
them  was  Helen  Maynard,  talking  earnestly 
with  the  gentleman  on  whose  arm  she  leaned. 
Coventry’s  head  buzzed  as  if  a rocket  had 
suddenly  exploded  in  it,  but  he  knew  that 
Miss  Hardy’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  and 
stood  a statue  of  indifference,  only  too  pale 
and  rigid  to  suit  the  character. 

“ Who  is  that,  eh  ?”  questioned  the  bore. 

“ Upon  my  word,  I’ve  forgotten  the  long 
Dutch  name  she  has  adopted,”  Maurice  an- 
swered. 

“Nonsense,”  returned  the  imbecile  man; 
“ she  isn’t  married — it  was  only  newspaper 
gossip.” 

With  another  cackling  laugh,  peculiar  to 
his  species,  the  monstrosity  took  himself 
off.  By  this  time  the  party  approaching 
wye  so  near  that  neither  Miss  Hardy  nor 
Maurice  had  time  to  speak,  which  was  for- 
tunate so  far  as  regarded  him.  It  is  not  an 
original  comparison  to  say  that  he  felt  as  if 
he  were  on  the  deck  of  a vessel  rocking  in 
a fearful  storm,  but  nothing  else  answers. 
The  lights  danced,  the  room  swam  ; he  could 
only  see  Helen  Maynard  coming  nearer, 
more  lovely  than  ever,  and  so  perfectly 
dressed  that  in  the  midst  of  his  agitation  he 
was  conscious  of  a fresh  pang  at  the  thought 
of  Miss  Hardy’s  abominable  green  gown. 
Helen  might  have  heard  gossip  about  their 
engagement  (nobody  knew  any  thing  for  a 
certainty),  and  it  was  hard  to  have  his  tri- 
umph spoiled  by  that  grassy  robe. 

“We  have  been  looking  for  a spot  to 


breathe  in,  Miss  Hardy,”  he  heard  Helen 
say. 

“ I doubt  if  you’ll  find  it,”  returned  she, 
pleasantly.  “ I told  Mr.  Coventry  some  time 
since  that  he  might  expect  me  to  stifle.” 

“I  trust  Mr.  Coventry  has  not  lost  his 
memory  from  the  heat,”  said  Helen,  turning 
toward  him  with  a placid  smile. 

Then  Maurice  managed  to  speak,  to  wel- 
come her  decorously,  but  knew  that  he  was 
stiff  and  solemn,  and  could  have  pulled  his 
own  hair  with  rage  at  his  lack  of  self-pos- 
session. They  all  stood  there  and  talked 
for  a few  seconds,  then  the  party  drifted  on, 
and  left  the  betrothed  pair  alone  again. 

“What  a lovely  creature!”  Miss  Hardy 
said.  “ I had  heard  so  much  of  her  I ex- 
pected to  be  disappointed,  but  she  is  charm- 
ing.” 

“ Who  f oh,  Miss  Maynard,”  returned  Mau- 
rice, and  knew  that  his  attempt  at  absent- 
mindedness  was  an  absurd  failure.  “Did 
you  never  see  her  before  ?” 

“ Not  till  to-night.  I was  introduced  to 
her  a little  while  befbre  you  came  in.  Mer- 
cy on  us,  how  hot  it  is!  What  do  people 
mean  by  cramming  five  hundred  victims 
into  rooms  that  won’t  hold  half  that  number 
comfortably  I” 

“ Human  nature  is  an  idiot,”  said  Maurice, 
savagely. 

“ I don’t  believe  that’s  grammar,”  laughed 
Miss  Hardy ; “ but  it’s  remarkably  true.  Do 
congratulate  mo.  I’ve  been  so  busy  for  two 
days  I’ve  scarcely  had  time  to  eat  or  sleep.” 

“ An  odd  thing  to  congratulate  yon  on.” 

“ I hadn’t  finished.  You  are  to  congrat- 
ulate me  on  getting  the  Panacea  off  my 
mind.  I’ve  settled  it  at  last.  Forbes  found 
a man  to  take  it.” 

This  was  the  drop  that  filled  Maurice’s 
cup  to  overflowing:  He  had  borne  the 
green  gown,  endured  Miss  Maynard’s  polite 
indifference,  made  no  sign  under  the  pangs 
of  memory  which  wrung  his  heart ; but  to 
have  Miss  Hardy  remind  him  of  the  odious 
taint  of  the  patent  medicines  was  insup- 
portable. 

“ I thought  I asked  you  never  to  mention 
or  think  of  those  horrible  things  again,” 
said  he,  in  a tone  much  more  like  that  of  a 
cross  husband  than  an  expectant  lover. 

“What  nonsense!”  she  replied,  with  per- 
fect good  htimor.  “ You  might  as  well  ask 
me  never  to  think  about  my  money,  and  I 
think  a great  deal  about  it.  I’m  quite  an 
old  Jew  at  heart,  I do  believe.” 

Maurice  rose  from  his  seat  with  as  much 
majesty  as  the  statue  of  old  Ralph  Coven- 
try, the  Crusader,  stationed  cross-legged  in 
the  chapel  at  Godiva  Castle,  could  have  dis- 
played, always  supposing  the  image  endowed 
with  powers  of  locomotion. 

“ I believe  I shall  be  better  off  at  home,” 
said  this  descendant  of  iron-handed  Ralph. 

“ I am  very  certain  you  will,”  returned 
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Miss  Hardy.  “ Do  be  careful  of  yourself,  or 
we  shall  have  you  ill  again.” 

“I  don't  imagine  a little  cold  has  com- 
pletely shattered  my  constitution,”  said  he, 
irritably. 

“ Bless  me ! I hope  not,”  laughed  she ; “ I 
hope,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
last  a long  time  in  spite  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  it.” 

He  smiled  absently  at  her  wit ; his  eyes 
had  wandered  away  to  the  spot  where  Helen 
Maynard  stood,  the  centre  of  an  animated 
group,  and  an  odd  thought  came  into  his 
mind  that  theirs  was  like  the  separations 
eternity  must  bring,  within  sight  and  hear- 
ing, yet  worlds  away  from  any  possibility 
of  communion. 

“ Take  me  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,” 
said  Miss  Hardy,  “ like  on  angel  of  mercy, 
for  here  come  three  tiresome  men  who  will 
jump  upon  me  the  instant  you  are  gone.” 

“ I don't  see  why  we  were  all  invited  here 
to-night,”  grumbled  Maurice;  “there’s  no 
dancing — nothing  to  do.” 

“ I fancy  our  dear  hostess  wanted  to  find 
out  to  how  great  an  extent  people  may  bore 
each  other  without  murdering  or  being  mur- 
dered,” replied  Miss  Hardy. 

She  took  his  arm  and  they  walked  down 
the  room,  pushed  against  by  the  crowd  un- 
til Maurice’s  excited  nerves  were  all  on  edge. 
Between  the  running  fire  of  absurd  remarks 
Miss  Hardy  kept  up  in  an  audible  tone,  and 
the  horribly  verdant  dress,  Coventry  longed 
to  tell  her  she  reminded  him  of  a monstrous 
green  fly. 

They  met  Helen  Maynard  again . Maurice 
bad  to  obey  the  halt  Miss  Hardy  made,  and 
once  more  they  all  stood  face  to  face  talking 
trivialities,  until  it  seemed  to  Coventry  that 
he  must  assassinate  both  women,  and  then 
relieve  his  feelings  by  going  mad.  j 

He  got  away  at  last,  but  he  found  little 
more  peace  or  rest  iu  the  seclusion  of  his 
own  rooms.  Memory  chose  that  opportu- 
nity to  torture  him,  and  not  an  event  in  his 
acquaintance  with  Helen,  from  their  first 
meeting  to  the  time  of  their  final  quarrel, 
omitted  to  present  itself  before  him.  Life 
was  a wretched  failure,  and  he  had  made 
matters  worse  by  not  remaining  content 
with  the  misery  his  quarrel  with  the  wom- 
an he  loved  had  wrought  him.  He  tried  to 
think  how  ho  could  have  been  insane  enough 
to  propose  to  Miss  Hardy — it  was  useless. 
He  knew  now  that  ho  detested  her ; every 
thing  about  her,  from  her  hearty  laugh  to 
her  habits  of  thought,  was  abhorrent  to 
him,  but  tho  discovery  came  too  late. 

A month  passed ; when  it  ended  Coventry 
was  astonished  that  his  hair  was  not  white 
and  he  worn  to  a skeleton,  the  days  had 
been  so  full  of  annoyance  and  weariness, 
the  nights  of  bitter  anger  and  unavailing 
regret.  Certainly  he  and  Miss  Hardy  were 
on  any  thing  rather  than  the  terms  usual 


| with  lovers,  though  the  engagement  still 
held  good.  Maurice  made  no  pretense  of 
tenderness,  and  Lucia  did  not  seem  to  ex- 
pect or  desire  it.  She  was  unvarying  in  her 
amiability,  though  she  shocked  him  more 
and  more  by  her  genius  for  business,  her  re- 
spect for  all  its  details,  and  the  smiling  im- 
passibility with  which  she  bore  his  censure 
or  fretfulness  was  a constant  goad  to  his 
feelings.  He  wondered  at  her  blindness  in 
constantly  throwing  him  in  Helen  Maynard’s 
way,  and  had  grown  so  to  misjudge  her  that 
at  last  he  believed  it  was  because  she  de- 
lighted to  display  her  empire,  caring  noth- 
ing for  the  unpleasantness  to  himself  or  his 
former  love.  She  so  utterly  ignored  any 
knowledge  of  a past  intimacy  between  the 
pair  that  sometimes  he  marveled  if  it  were 
possible  nobody  had  ventured  to  gossip  in 
her  presence  of  the  old  history.  Altogether 
he  was  dreadfully  at  sea.  Only  two  things 
were  certain : Miss  Hardy  had  no  intention 
of  giving  him  up ; and  the  affection  which 
in  his  anger  he  believed  killed  was  stronger 
and  more  passionate  than  ever.  He  knew 
that  often  Helen  tried  to  avoid  him.  Tho 
time  came  when,  without  absurd  vanity,  he 
knew,  too,  that  she  was  not  so  thoroughly 
indifforent  to  him  as  she  had  supposed  her- 
self. This  was  harder  than  all  the  rest  to 
bear.  To  think  that  happiness  might  be 
within  his  reach  if,  out  of  idleness  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,  he  had  not  himself  forged  a 
chain  which  bound  him  fast ! 

That  Miss  Hardy  did  not  love  him  was  an 
established  fact  in  his  mind.  She  cared  for 
his  old  name,  his  exceptionally  fine  position 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  aud,  more  than 
all  the  rest,  she  cared  for  his  fortune.  81ie 
was  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  of  the  day, 
truly,  but  no  old  Hebrew  money-lender  was 
ever  so  anxious  for  more.  She  never  scru- 
pled to  say  in  his  presence  that  money  ought 
to  wed  money,  and  to  show  in  every  possi- 
ble way  that  if  he  had  been  poor  she  would 
never  have  considered  his  station  a sufficient 
equivalent  for  her  millions  in  a matrimonial 
bargain.  She  said  this  so  clearly  to  him 
finally  that,  sitting  alone  iu  his  room  after 
he  had  left  her,  his  discontent  and  disgust 
were  suddenly  illuminated  by  a brilliant 
inspiration,  very  ancient  in  novels,  but  so 
unusual  to  act  on  in  this  humdrum  era  that 
it  deserved  the  merit  of  originality.  He 
thought  it  all  out  before  he  went  to  bed, 
wrote  a note  to  Miss  Hardy  to  be  delivered 
early  in  the  morning,  and  then  tried  to  sleep ; 
hut  he  did  nothing  but  smoke,  get  up  and 
lie  down,  watch  the  belated  moon  stare  in 
between  the  curtains,  and  work  himself 
into  a hot  fever  of  suspense  and  expecta- 
tion. 

The  morning  came  in  due  course ; he  had 
sworn  a thousand  times  that  it  never  would. 
His  hurried  letter  begging  for  an  interview 
was  sent,  and  an  answer  arrived  appointing 
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on  hour  for  him  to  present  himself  to  his 
fiancee. 

He  would  go ! He  had  a right,  after  her 
conduct  and  language,  to  discover  if  she  was 
so  utterly  callous  that  she  only  cared  for  his 
money.  If  she  fell  into  the  rase,  he  would 
have  a right  to  tell  her  the  truth,  to  show 
her  that  she  had  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance and  found  wanting,  and  overwhelm  her 
with  his  scorn  as  much  as  if  liis  heart  were 
crushed  by  her  cold-blooded  duplicity.  He 
was  certain  of  the  end;  she  would  release 
him  without  hesitation ; her  precious  ingots 
would  never  be  given  to  gild  the  name  of  a 
man  who  had  lost  the  worldly  possessions 
which  were  needed  to  keep  up  its  impor- 
tance. 

She  received  him  in  the  room  where  she 
usually  spent  her  mornings;  the  abomina- 
ble account-books  and  long  statements  of 
figures,  the  sight  of  which  had  so  often  fret- 
ted his  soul,  were  scattered  over  the  table, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  trouble  he  could 
see  that  she  had  inked  her  fingers — early  as 
it  was  she  had  been  solacing  herself  by  a 
little  enumeration  of  her  gains. 

44  Your  note  frightened  me,”  were  her  first 
words,  and  she  actually  rose  and  hurried 
forward  to  meet  him.  44  What  on  earth  has 
happened  T Your  letter  was  so  crazy  and 
incoherent.  I could  only  make  out  that  the 
world  had  come  to  an  end  in  some  way  or 
other.” 

“ I shall  try  now  to  be  a little  more  ex- 
plicit,” he  answered,  flushing  and  growing 
pale  by  turns. 

44  That’s  right ; sit  down  here.  How  tired 
you  look !” 

He  would  have  been  glad  to  choose  anoth- 
er seat,  but  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding 
the  familiar  push  she  gave  him  into  the  chair 
by  the  table.  Like  a skillful  general,  she 
had  placed  him  with  his  face  full  to  the  light, 
while  she  sat  with  her  back  to  the  window, 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  her 
features  in  the  pleasant  gloom. 

44  I’m  sure  you’ve  not  slept  all  night,”  she 
continued.  44  Now,  own  the  truth !” 

44  Indeed  I have  not.  I didn’t  come  to  tell 
fibs,  Miss  Hardy;”  and  all  the  time  he  knew 
he  was  behaving  shamefully,  and  could  only 
force  himself  to  play  out  his  wretched  farce 
by  thinking  of  her  avarice  and  meanness, 
and  the  wickedness  of  her  endangering  his 
whole  future  peace  by  her  conduct. 

44  All  right ; we’re  in  the  Palace  of  Troth 
at  once,”  said  Miss  Hardy,  waving  her  hand 
like  an  enchantress  summoning  up  the  place 
she  mentioned. 

He  made  one  or  two  beginnings,  but  broke 
down.  It  Was  not  so  easy  to  be  dramatic  as 
he  had  supposed. 

44  For  mercy’s  sake,  don’t  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense!” she  said.  44  What  did  you  come  to 
tell  me  f Are  you  in  trouble  t” 

44 1 may  call  it  that,”  he  broke  in. 


44  But  you  are  not  ill — there  has  been  no 
death — ” 

44  Nothing  of  the  sort,”  he  interrupted 
again. 

44  Come,  then,”  she  said,  smiling  faintly, 
44  nothing  so  very  terrible  can  have  happen- 
ed. You’ve  not  killed  a man  in  a duel,  or 
discovered  some  wonderful  family  secret 
which  forces  you  in  honor  to  give  up  houses 
and  lands  to  the  rightful  owner.” 

44  Something  not  very  unlike  that,”  he  re- 
plied. 

She  leaned  forward  a little  in  her  chair, 
making  him  a sign  to  continue,  but  did  not 
speak. 

44  I have  been  very  unfortunate,”  he  went 
on ; 44  I am  a ruined  man.  I thought  it  right 
to  come  at  once  and  tell  yon.” 

44  You  were  right,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice ; 
but  he  could  hear  her  breath  come  quickly. 

44  I know  your  respect  for  wealth — your 
creed  in  regard  to  it”  Here  he  broke  down ; 
it  was  difficult  to  continue  without  being 
offensive. 

44  Great  respect,”  she  answered,  in  the  same 
odd  voice.  44  But  go  on — you  had  not  fin- 
ished.” 

44  You  can  understand  my  reason  for  com- 
ing—” 

44  It  was  natural  that  you  should,”  she  in- 
terrupted, in  her  turn.  44  Where  would  you 
have  gone,  if  not  to  the  woman  whom  you 
have  asked  to  share  your  name  f” 

44  But  that  name  is  no  longer  worth  shar- 
ing,” he  said, 44  since  it  is  all  I have  to  offer.” 

44  Did  you  come  here,  Mr.  Coventry,  to  tell 
me  that  every  thing  between  us  was  at  an 
end  V ’ she  asked,  leaning  quietly  back  in  her 
chair. 

44  No ; I came  to  tell  you  that  I was  ruined, 
and  allow  you  to  decide  upon  our  future.” 

44  So ! I won’t  ask  ungenerous  questions, 
Maurice,  though  I might ; nor  even  inquire 
what  you  wish  me  to  do,  or  .hint  that  per- 
haps you  are  glad  this  possibility  of  freedom 
has  arrived.” 

44 1 said  I came  to  tell  you,  and  abide  by 
your  decision,”  he  replied,  feeling  rather 
more  uncomfortable  than  he  had  done  in  his 
whole  life. 

44  Satisfied  therewith,  you  ore  certain  f” 

He  bowed  his  head. 

44  You  will  not  blame  me,  or  think  harshly 
of  met” 

44 1 never  shall,”  he  said,  and  a glow  of 
hope  sprang  up  in  his  heart;  44 never.  I 
came  prepared  for  your  answer.  You  be- 
lieve that  a woman  with  money  should  mar- 
ry wealth.  You  have  often  said  that  in  any 
other  case  the  man  lays  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  mercenary  motives.” 

44  Let  mo  be  just,  whatever  I decide,”  she 
said.  44  In  your  case  no  such  suspicion  could 
arise,  because  you  did  not  dream  these  losses 
could  come  when  you  asked  me  to  be  your 
wife.” 
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“ But  there  might  in  the  world’s  eyes,  as 
our  engagement  has  never  been  acknowl- 
edged,” he  suggested. 

“ I don’t  care  about  the  world,”  she  an- 
swered. “ However  I may  decide,  it  will 
only  be  with  reference  as  to  what  is  best  for 
yon  and  me.” 

“ Put  me  out  of  the  question,”  he  said.  “ I 
would  not  for  ten  thousand  worlds  say  a 
word  to  influence  you.” 

“ Viewed  in  one  light  that’s  very  grand,” 
said  she,  “ but  I doubt  if  it  is  a right  senti- 
ment. Well,  then,  1 am  to  decide.” 

“ Yes,”  he  answered ; and  as  she  glanced 
at  the  account-book  he  felt  certain  of  her 
answer. 

“ 1 might  do  the  romantic,  but  it’s  not  in 
my  line,”  continued  Miss  Hardy.  “ I’ll  nei- 
ther talk  about  my  heart  nor  of  wronging 
the  affection  which  I’ve  a right  to  suppose 
you  feel  for  me.  I can  give  you  my  decis- 
ion in  a very  few  words : I shall  not  cancel 
our  engagement.” 

He  was  so  stunned  by  the  announcement 
that  he  could  not  even  gasp — could  not  turn 
his  weary  eyes  from  her  face. 

“ Money  is  very  well,”  she  went  on, “ but 
a woman’s  honor  is  worth  more.  I’m  not 
mean,  or  a liar,  Maurice.” 

For  the  first  time  he  realized  how  con- 
temptibly he  had  behaved ; it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  been  guilty  of  a vile  ac- 
tion, and  ho  felt  that  he  was  forever  de- 
graded in  his  own  esteem. 

“Well,”  she  said,  after  a pause,  “have 
you  nothing  to  say — not  a word  f” 

“ I — I — it  is  very  generous  on  your  part.” 

“Nonsense!  Why,  look  here,  Maurice, 
if  you  had  come  and  told  me  you  had  made 
a mistake,  that  you  did  not  love  me,  I should 
have  called  you  an  honorable  fellow,  shaken 
hands,  and,  sent  you  off  to  find  the  woman 
you  could  love.  But  you  come  in  trouble, 
and  dare  to  think  I would  behave  vilely. 
Maurice,  Maurice,  I may  not  have  titled 
blood  in  my  veins,  but  I’m  a woman.” 

If  the  floor  would  open  and  let  him  through, 
if  an  earthquake  would  shake  the  house  and 
bury  him  under  its  fall,  if  any  thing  impos- 
sible and  fatal  would  chance  to  put  an  end 
to  the  horrible  position  in  whioh  he  had 
placed  himself! 

He  got  out  of  his  chair  some  way,  with 
a vague  purpose  of  running  off  and  hiding 
himself. 

“ Where  are  you  going  ?”  she  asked.  “ Sit 
still.” 

r “I — I’m  not  well;  I’ll  leave  you  for  a 

while.” 

“ You  look  like  a ghost.  Have  you  noth- 
ing more  to  say  f” 

“Only  to  thank  you;  to— to  wish  I were 
more  worthy  this  sacrifice  on  your  part ; to 
— to  advise  you  as  a Mend  to  consider 
well — ” 

“Don’t  stammer  any  more,”  she  inter- 


rupted. “Sit  down  there.  Oh,  Maurice, 
Maurice ! Pm  ashamed  of  you ! See  here,  I 
am  crying  a little.  I don’t  often  do  that. 
Do  you  know  whyt  Over  your  being  so 
blind,  so  weak,  so  unworthy  your  better 
self!” 

“Miss  Hardy!” 

“ Stop  this  instant ! Oh,  Maurice,  Mau- 
rice ! why  didn’t  you  tell  me  the  truth  T I 
thought  you  would.  Fve  waited  for  it. 
But  to  trust  to  my  being  miserly  and  mean ; 
to  come  with  this  dreadful  fib — ” 

“ Miss  Hardy!” 

“If  you  speak  I do  believe  I shall  box 
your  ears ! To  play  off  this  old  stage  trick ; 
so  short-sighted  too,  when  your  money,  I 
happen  to  know,  is  invested  where  some  of 
mine  is,  and  there  is  no  loss  possible.  I’d 
rather  have  cut  my  right  hand  off.  Oh, 
Maurice !” 

She  fairly  sobbed,  and  Maurice  literally 
tore  his  hair  in  shame,  but  could  not  utter  a 
word. 

“ See  here,”  she  went  on,  drying  her  eyes, 
“ I might  have  loved  yon.  I came  near  it, 
but  finding  out  the  trnth  about  Helen 
stopped  me.  When  you  proposed  to  me  I 
knew  it  was  from  recklessness.  You  thought 
she  was  about  to  marry.  I knew  better, 
and  considered  the  lesson  would  do  you 
good.” 

“I  wish  you’d  blow  my  brains  out!”  he 
groaned. 

“ No,  but  I’ll  help  you  to  use  them  here- 
after. You  have  mind  enough,  but  you’re 
eaten  up  with  folly.  Get  rid  of  it  all  now. 
See,  I’m  not  angry  ; there’s  my  hand.” 

She  sent  him  away  at  length,  but  first  had 
to  comfort  instead  of  upbraiding  him.  Mau- 
rice Coventry  was  a better  man  from  the  ef- 
fects of  that  humiliation,  and  six  months 
after  Miss  Hardy  was  the  brightest-faced 
guest  at  his  wedding  reception,  and  Maurice 
had  been  brave  enough  to  tell  Helen  the 
truth. 


HOPE. 


And  “vanity  of  vanities,”  salth  the  Preacher, 
Salth  old  Experience,  moaning  to  the  old ; 

Bat  Hope  hath  learners  more  than  any  teacher— 
All  the  young  hearts,  and  all  the  lovers  bold. 

And  thon,  O sovran  soul,  no  longer  glory 
To  pat  thy  fair  deceivers  all  away ; 

Lot  here  the  Princess  of  the  Eastern  story. 
Charming  her  threatened  life  from  day  to  day. 

Above  her  oft  thy  restless  sword  doth  glisten 
(Oh,  light  of  faith  is  she  when  all  is  done!)— 

Immortal  child ! she  knows  that  thon  wilt  listen. 
Rapt  to  the  end,  her  thousand  nights  and  one! 


Sub  hath  a song  of  songs— It  is  bat  folly, 
And  dear  it  is  to  folly-loving  men; 

Ever  to  hear  it  smileth  Melancholy, 
Against  her  will  listens,  and  sighs  again. 
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A CHINESE  PRACTICAL  JOKE. 

WHEN  I was  last  in  San  Francisco  I was 
asked  to  meet,  with  other  gentlemen, 
at  dinner,  a Chinese  merchant,  who  spoke 
English  with  facility.  It  was  a very  merry 
party,  and  at  the  close  of  the  dinner,  as  we 
gathered  about  the  card -tables  with  our 
pipes,  each  oue  in  turn  became  a Schehera- 
zade for  the  time,  and  amused  the  rest  of  the 
company  with  a story.  There  were  stories 
from  the  mines  and  stories  from  the  street ; 
but  in  this  case  brevity  was  not  the  soul  of 
wit,  for  the  story  of  the  Chinese  merchant 
was  the  longest,  and,  on  the  whole,  vastly 
the  most  amusing — a quality  which  does 
not  always  accord  with  length.  I can  not 
reproduce  his  words  nor  his  dramatic  gesr 
tares,  but  I will  try  to  tell  you  the  story  so 
that  its  point  shall  not  be  wholly  lost. 

Chuntchi  was  a mandarin  of  the  red  satin 
robe  and  the  diamond  button.  He  was  of 
the  inner  circle  of  glory  and  wisdom  that 
stood  next  to  the  Bon  of  Heaven,  and  only 
kotowed  to  him.  He  had  tea  mountains 
and  rice  swamps,  bamboo  forests  and  tal- 
low-trees, and  his  wealth  was  spoken  of 
Among  all  men ; coolies  ran  at  his  bidding, 
his  sedan-chairs  stopped  the  way,  and  his 
canoes  traversed  the  Yellow  River.  He  had 
a lovely  wife,  named  Lieon,  or  the  Willow. 
She  was  too  tall  for  the  divinest  beauty,  as 
she  measured  nearly  five  of  your  American 
feet,  but  she  had  a skin  os  yellow  as  gold,  and 
her  face  was  the  delicious  shape  of  your  ta- 
ble-spoons ; and  oh ! she  was  exquisitely  fat 
— so  charmingly  fat  that  she  could  not  walk 
at  all,  but  reclined  upon  her  mats  from  morn- 
ing until  night.  Chuntchi  also  had  no  end 
of  poultry,  a fine  granary  filled  with  rats  and 
mice,  and  his  roast  pussies  and  puppies  were 
always  high-flavored  and  tender. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  comforts  and 
luxuries  his  life  was  incomplete.  Badness 
sat  upon  his  brow,  and  he  felt  himself  neg- 
lected of  Buddha  and  despised  among  men. 
No  stately  yearling  bull  marched  in  his  herd, 
but  heifer  calves  only  came  to  his  stall.  No 
gallant  colt  pranced  in  his  field  with  the 
brood-mares,  but  only  milk -bearing  foals, 
which  must  be  sold  to  the  Tartars.  Stringy 
maternal  cats  and  lean  rabbits  were  contin- 
ually exchanged  for  breeders,  with  fat  tom- 
mies of  the  neighbors  for  roasts ; and  worse 
than  all,  eleven  sengnih  (born  girls)  had  suc- 
cessively been  attached  to  their  gourds  on 
the  river  and  floated  away.  No  nantsfe 
(male  child)  had  ever  blessed  his  prayers. 
He  had  carried  offerings  to  the  great  Bun 
Dragon ; he  had  hung  lanterns  to  Siva ; he 
had  mode  splendid  processions ; he  had 
burned  fire- works;  he  hod  fasted,  and  the 
tender  green  Willow  had  fasted  also,  and, 
heart-stricken,  had  laid  aside  her  kohl  for 
her  eyebrows,  and  her  betel-nut  for  her 


teeth,  which  were  growing  a most  ghastly 
white,  even  like  unto  the  dogs  of  the  street 
or  the  beasts  of  the  field.  She  refrained,  too, 
from  the  koucousou  and  the  fattening  paste 
of  the  chocolate ; and  the  beautiful  deep  rings 
in  her  neck  were  vanishing,  and  the  dimples 
of  her  knuckles  were,  alas ! but  half  an  inch 
from  the  surface.  Indeed,  her  grief  and  her 
fasting  had  wasted  her  sadly. 

This  awful  scandal  of  the  eleven  daughters 
had  nearly  lost  Chuntchi  his  place  at  court, 
and  the  very  lowest  order  of  mandarins,  of 
the  black  button,  put  their  tongues  in  their 
cheeks  and  said  “Eul  /”  as  he  passed.  Chun- 
tchi retired  from  court  to  hide  his  anguish 
and  shame.  He  spent  all  his  time  at  his  coun- 
try-seat on  Yellow  River  in  sending  up  green 
and  bine  and  red  dragon  kites  to  propitiate 
the  offended  deities;  and  he  even  proposed 
pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  Woe  Shan,  those 
awfully  high  and  rugged  mountains,  exca- 
vated by  spirits,  who  might  help  his  agoniz- 
ing despair.  Seclusion  sat  upon  his  beauti- 
ful villa,  and  solitude  reigned  within  its  high 
walls. 

This  seclusion  had  been  for  months  the 
habit  of  these  wretched  and  despised  suf- 
ferers, when  Pon  Yang,  a maiden  of  forty 
summers,  went  to  take  an  airing  in  her  pal- 
ankeen. She  had  been  a haughty  beauty, 
but  her  orange  complexion  was  now  a som- 
bre brown,  and  her  beautiful  stiff  hair  had 
grown  soft  and  languid  with  years.  She 
had  lost  her  charming  youthful  plumpness, 
and  now  did  not  weigh  more  than  200  pounds, 
though  her  weight  was  not  certainly  known, 
as  she  avoided  the  scales,  which  would  show 
her  increasing  emaciation.  She  carefully  de- 
clined walking,  and  drank  bowls  of  racahout 
to  encourage  corpulency;  but  alas!  she  was 
now  no  longer  as  broad  as  she  was  long,  and 
her  grief  was  heart-felt. 

She  took  her  pot  monkey  in  her  arms,  in- 
cased her  long  nails  in  their  wicker  baskets 
of  protection,  and  went  to  condole  with  Lieon 
on  her  manifold  disgrace.  She  reached  the 
high  gate  in  the  wall  and  entered.  Down 
the  canal  which  was  the  outlet  to  the  river 
glided  a covered  canoe,  with  red  and  black 
flags  and  mystic  letters  on  the  prow,  and  she 
knew  that  Tchingtsung,  physician  to  all 
the  Chinese  quality,  was  approaching.  He 
wore  the  kliata  around  his  nec]f , and  an  at- 
tendant handed  another  scarf  of  happiness 
to  Pon  Yang,  which  she  gracefully  accept- 
ed, and  wound  about  her  head.  The  oars- 
men all  wore  similar  draperies  of  bluish- 
white  silk,  with  fringe,  and  the  party  bore 
unmistakably  a festal  air. 

Tchingtsung  and  Pon  Yang  exchanged 
deep  and  ceremonious  reverences.  After 
spending  half  an  hour,  as  you  Americans 
reckon  time,  in  politesse,  the  true  politesae 
of  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  and  laying  them- 
selves, their  hearts,  their  heads,  their  hands, 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
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bowels  at  each  other’s  feet,  Pon  Yang  inti- 
mated, in  the  most  far-off  and  remote  man- 
ner, that  she  hoped  his  errand  at  the  villa  of 
Chuntchi  was  a fortunate  one.  She  hoped 
he  had  found  the  poor  wretches  submissive  to 
their  disgrace,  and  that  he  had  not  been  called 
to  repair  them  after  the  desperation  of  hari- 
kari.  Tchingtsung,  in  the  most  elegant  and 
distant  language,  informed  her  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  been  to  pronounoe  judg- 
ment on  a new-born  male  infant. 

“ Why,  Tchingtsung,  where  did  it  come 
from  T” 

u £>ear  Lady  Pon  Yang,  it  was  found  this 
morning  in  the  sorghum  field  behind  the 
house” — were  the  hurried  question  and  po- 
lite answer. 

Pon  Yang  was  ardently  excited.  “ A male 
child  exposed!  an  infant  of  the  noble  sex 
abandoned ! What  impiety ! what  sacrilege ! 
It  was  all  right  to  get  rid  of  the  dreadful  fe- 
male children ; but  who,  who  would  relin- 
quish a divine  male  child  f How  ooold  it 
have  got  there  f 1 ” 

u I think,  Pon  Yang,”  the  doctor  answer- 
ed, “ that  it  was  a miracle  from  the  gods 
and  Pon  Yang  eagerly  embraced  the  devout 
idea.  Might  she  go  in  and  see  the  treasure  f 
But  the  wary  and  wise  Tchingtsung  told 
her  that  Lieon  was  much  wearied  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  excitement  of  the  new  ar- 
rival, and  must  rest  for  the  present. 

Pon  Yang  ordered  her  palankeen  about, 
hardly  noticing  the  pencil  forest  or  the  great 
Loo  Choo  pines  around  the  house,  or  the 
banana  hedges  in  thick  bloom.  She  was 
seized  with  two  feelings— one  from  Yishnoo, 
the  Preserver,  and  one  from  Siva,  the  De- 
stroyer. She  did  not  wish  that  Lieon’s  shame 
should  be  taken  away  even  in  this  second- 
hand manner,  and  she  did  wish  to  secure  this 
gift  of  the  gods  for  another  childless  man- 
darin in  the  same  village.  His  wife  had  oft- 
en wept  upon  Pon  Yang’s  shoulder,  and  even 
humbled  herself  to  confess  that  a despised 
girl  would  be  most  welcome  to  her,  and  that 
she  had  given  orders  to  a boatman  on  the 
river  to  secure  the  first  floating  gourd  that 
had  a living  freight,  and  bring  it  to  her. 
Why  should  not  this  other  friend  claim  this 
inestimable  treasure  of  a male  child  f Why 
should  Chuntchi  and  Lieon  appropriate  this 
valuable  boy  because  it  was  left  in  the  sor- 
ghum plantation  next  to  their  house  f It 
might  just  as  well  have  been  laid  in  the  mil- 
let field  of  the  next  villa.  If  the  wicked 
parent  had  wished  them  to  adopt  it,  he 
would  have  placed  it  directly  within  their 
cabbage  or  lettuce  bed.  It  was  not  theirs  at 
all,  and  her  childless  friend  should  have  this 
great  boon  from  Buddha ; and  she  hurried 
her  coolies  until  she  came  to  the  gilt  roof 
and  the  belled  towers  of  the  dwelling  of 
Lingtsan. 

She  entered  and  saw  the  elegance  of  the 
Ning-po  furniture,  inlaid  with  pearl  and  cop- 


per in  the  most  ingenious  devices,  with  much 
satisfaction.  She  felt  that  her  brain  was 
blessed  of  the  gods  in  this  undertaking.  She 
looked  at  the  flowering  inocarpus,  which, 
twenty  feet  high,  hedged  in  the  garden,  and 
saw  through  the  gate  the  huge  red  and  white 
camellias  blooming  about  the  fountain.  She 
imagined  the  young  foundling  tossing  up 
pickle  tubs  on  his  toes,  and  turning  somer- 
saults on  the  lightning-rods  in  the  midst  of 
this  splendor.  She  saw  him,  in  his  red  and 
yellow  robes,  teasing  the  parrots  and  ston- 
ing the  gold-fishes  in  the  happy  future. 

Her  friend  entered  with  emotion,  and  said, 
in  a tremulous  voice,  “ Did  you  hear  of  my 
new  gauze  trowsers  and  wish  to  see  them, 
that  you  have  sought  Shitsh  at  the  noon 
hour  f ” 

“ Ah,  no,  Shitsh,  I come  from  the  Kinihan 
[the  gold  mount],  with  blessings.  There  is 
a hemp  palm  of  a male  child  has  been  found 
in  Chuntchi’s  villa,  and  I ran  hither  with  the 
word,  that  thy  hungry  wish  might  be  fed.” 

A pale  yellow  overspread  Shitsh’s  face,  and 
she  exclaimed,  “ It  has  come ! Rama  has  heard 
my  prayer.” 

After  her  tumult  of  joy  was  somewhat  ap- 
peased, and  she  was  snfficiently  at  ease  to  con- 
sider the  practical  steps  to  be  taken  to  possess 
herself  of  this  treasure,  the  first  necessity  ap- 
peared to  be  to  rid  herself  of  a little  pet  dog 
which  in  reality  governed  the  house.  This 
silky  tyrant  occupied  the  best  chair,  the  best 
bed,  and  the  state  and  festival  apartment  of 
the  house.  He  came  to  the  table  and  was 
served  before  any  one  else ; bit  and  clawed 
the  best  robes  of  master  and  mistress  for  his 
pastime,  who  were  simply  his  valet  de  cham- 
bre  and  lady’s-maid ; barked  at  every  stran- 
ger; and  when  at  all  displeased,  made  for 
his  mistress’s  ankles,  which  he  kept  excori- 
ated, besides  tearing  her  finest  pantaloons. 

Yet  he  was,  like  other  spoiled  children,  a be- 
loved idol.  Vishnu,  incarnated  in  all  his 
virtues,  could  not  have  been  more  beloved 
or  adored. 

Long  and  serious  was  the  consultation  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  orphan  dog,  and  the  heart 
of  the  mistress  was  nearly  broken  by  just 
the  anticipation  of  parting;  but  each  of 
the  females  felt  both  with  their  worshipful 
hearts  and  sterner  judgments  that  he  would 
allow  no  rival  near  the  throne,  and  that  for 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  boy,  the  dog 
must  go.  This  having  been  solemnly  and 
sadly  conceded,  it  was  next  stated  that  a 
family  two  miles  away  in  the  country  great- 
ly admired  the  dog,  and  to  their  love  and 
compassion  it  should  be  consigned.  The 
two  friends  then  conferred  together  on  the 
latest  fashion  of  infants’  wearing  apparel, 
and  Shitsh  resolved  to  order  three  hundred 
yards  of  pink  and  green  damask,  and  ten 
pairs  of  the  smallest-sized  bangles  for  his 
accommodation. 

The  Mends  parted,  one  to  take  her  be- 
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loved  dog  to  the  home  which  he  hereafter 
should  animate  and  infest ; the  other  to  con- 
ooct  more  plans  in  connection  with  the  found- 
ling boy.  The  mental  activity  and  tireless 
energy  of  these  spinsters  is  truly  astonish- 
ing. 

Between  Pon  Yang’s  friendship  and  phi- 
lanthropy there  now  arose  a struggle.  She 
remembered  that  she  was  once  told  by  a 
gracious  bonze  that  the  precepts  of  Con- 
focius  forbade  the  slaying  of  children,  and 
that  he  knew  an  English  merchant  who 
would  give  him  rupees  for  a house  where 
they  should  be  cared  for,  if  the  bonze  were 
only  willing  to  attend  to  it.  Here  was  an 
orphan  to  begin  with.  She  would  go  to  the 
bonze  and  tell  him  that  he  might  accept  at 
once  of  the  foreign  dog’s  charity.  She  hur- 
ried and  drove  her  coolies  faster  than  ever, 
for  she  concluded  this  was  a much  bright- 
er idea  than  the  other  use  of  the  sorghum 
infant.  She  reached  the  temple,  which  she 
was  not  allowed  to  enter,  and  sent  in  a mes- 
senger asking  for  an  interview  with  the 
priest.  He  came  and  received  her  hnmble 
reverence,  and  listened  to  the  story  with 
a salam  of  approbation.  He  would  confer 
with  the  rich  foreigner,  and  advise  with  her 
in  a day  or  two.  Pon  Yang  went  away  in 
a fervor  of  self-admiration.  Was  there  ever 
such  wisdom  and  philanthropy  shown  since 
the  days  of  the  saints!  She  retired  to  her 
mats  and  her  wooden  pillow  with  the  joy 
of  an  approving  conscience  and  the  peace 
of  a philanthropic  board  of  managers  bless- 
ing her  slumbers. 

Meanwhile  Shitsh  had  wept  over  her  lit- 
tle dog;  had  allowed  him  some  delightful 
parting  dashes  at  her  ankles,  and  a final 
skirmish  with  her  new  gauze  pantaloons, 
which  ruined  them  for  life ; and  then  had 
taken  him  in  a sedan-chair  to  the  kind  fam- 
ily he  was  henceforth  to  bless  with  his 
agreeable  wit  and  humor.  The  day  was 
consumed,  and  Shitsh  must  wait  until  the 
morrow  to  see  her  new  son. 

On  the  next  morning,  as  early  as  etiquette 
would  permit,  Shitsh,  with  the  full  approval 
of  her  lord  and  master,  was  on  her  way  to 
the  villa  of  Chuntchi.  She  reached  there 
in  mid-forenoon,  and  was  ushered  into  the 
veranda.  She  did  not  stop  to  admire  the 
highly  genteel  coffins  that  odorned  the  hall, 
although  Chnntchi’s  taste  in  this  kind  of 
furniture  was  renowned  throughout  the 
province,  and  artists  in  the  profession  went 
to  borrow  his  ideas  of  funereal  upholstery. 

She  was  told  that  Lieon  was  ill,  but  that 
her  sister  would  wait  upon  her.  The  jasmine 
borders  wero  full  of  fresh  odor,  the  arbute- 
lons  swung  their  orange  bells,  the  chrysan- 
themums filled  the  parterres.  Every  thing 
was  sweet  and  delicious,  and  her  heart  was 
full  of  fragrant  gratitude  also.  When  Lie- 
•on’s  sister  came  Shitsh  was  too  much  con- 
cerned with  her  business  not  to  disclose  it 


at  once,  and  she  said  that  she  came  to  in- 
quire for  the  infant. 

“ Oh,  it  was  such  a fine  child — a noble 
boy!  They  could  not  tell  who  he  looked 
like  yet ; but  he  was  very  handsome.” 

“ Could  Shitsh  see  him  f”  she  asked,  with 
beaming  eyes,  but  was  told  that  he  was 
asleep. 

" When  could  she  see  him  ?” 

She  was  told  in  “ about  ten  days,  when  her 
sister  Lieon  was  better.  After  sbe  had  one 
hearty  meal  of  fried  tripe  and  pickled  bam- 
boo shoots,  her  strength  would  probabjy  re- 
turn.” 

This  reminded  the  absorbed  Shitsh  to 
make  ceremonious  inquiries  for  her  friend. 

“ Oh !”  said  the  sister,  “ her  joy  has  nearly 
restored  her.  She  is  as  comfortable  as  can 
be  expected.  You  know  my  grandmamma 
always  said  that  if  women  did  not  die  when 
children  came,  they  were  always  very  com- 
fortable.” 

“ What  a joker  you  are,  little  lady !”  said 
Shitsh.  u I should  think  it  was  Lieon’s  own 
child  by  the  way  you  talk  about  it.” 

u Why,  Shitsh,  whose  child  should  it  bef” 

“ I don’t  think  you  should  claim  him,”  an- 
swered Shitsh,  “ even  if  he  had  been  laid  in 
your  garden.” 

“ But  he  teas  laid  in  our  garden,  and  we 
do  own  him.” 

“ I don’t  see  that,  and  I think  you  will  be 
very  selfish  if  you  don’t  let  me  take  him.” 

“ What ! you  take  our  baby ! What  have 
you  to  do  with  our  baby  f” 

“ Why,  I want  to  adopt  him.” 

“ You  adopt  our  baby!  Why,  you  are 
crazy !” 

“ I think  you  are  crazy  and  selfish  besides. 
You  haven’t  the  least  claim  to  him  in  the 
world — -just  because  you  found  him  first.  I 
have  as  much  right  to  him  as  you,  and  I 
shall  do  well  by  him.” 

“ Haven’t  any  claim  to  him !” 

“ No ; he  might  just  as  well  have  been 
laid  in  any  one’s  millet  patch  or  lettuce  bed 
as  in  yours.  I have  given  up  our  beautiful 
dog  to  make  him  comfortable,  and  I came  to 
adopt  him.” 

“ Adopt — our — baby ! You  think  that  we 
would  give  up  our  baby  to  you  T” 

“ Certainly.  I have  just  as  much  right  to 
him  as  you,  and  I mean  to  have  him.” 

The  sister  nearly  burst  with  rage.  M Do 
you  leave  this  house  before  I am  too  angry 
to  remember  my  politeness!”  She  called 
the  servants  to  show  her  to  the  door,  and  left 
the  room. 

Shitsh  went  to  her  chair,  burning  with 
rage  and  disappointment.  She  cried  and 
wrung  her  hands.  She  tore  her  long  hair, 
and  felt  most  bitterly  aggrieved.  Arriving 
at  her  home,  she  informed  her  husband  of 
the  selfish  heartlessness  of  her  friend,  and 
inflamed  him  with  equal  rage,  and  he  vowed 
vengeance  on  Chuntchi.  He  would  complain 
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of  him  to  the  emperor,  and  wonld  have  him 
degraded  from  the  red  satin  robe  and  dia- 
mond button,  to  the  black  worsted  dress  and 
steel  button.  They  were  miserable  with 
baffled  affection  and  disappointed  purpose, 
and  tossed  all  night  long  upon  their  soft 
mats. 

Meantime  the  bonze  priest  had  put  on  his 
Lamanesque  dress.  He  fastened  the  red 
girdle  about  his  yellow  robe  by  its  five  gilt 
buttons,  ml  jus  ted  his  violet  velvet  collar, 
and  put  on  his  yellow  cap  surmounted  by  a 
red  rosette,  and  taking  his  fan  and  his  green 
parasol,  set  off  for  the  great  English  house 
of  Russell  and  Company,  who  had  been  dis- 
tressed by  the  constant  infanticide  of  our 
nation,  and  who  desired  to  found  an  asylum 
for  these  unfortunates  if  they  could  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  priests.  He  went 
into  their  counting-room,  and,  with  the 
roundabout  elegance  of  the  Central  Flowery 
Kingdom,  informed  the  foreigner  that  a be- 
nevolent maiden  had  discovered  a noble 
foundling  boy,  who  might  be  the  seed  of 
their  mighty  tree.  He  was  treated  with 
great  courtesy;  and  equal  compliments  hav- 
ing been  made  on  both  sides,  he  departed 
with  full  power  to  negotiate  for  a suitable 
building  for  the  charity. 

The  bonze  took  his  way  to  the  porcelain 
villa  in  the  pencil  forest.  He  reached  there 
as  the  cedar-trees  showed  no  shadow  from 
their  flat  foliage  beneath  the  noonday  sun. 
He  sought  the  mandarin  himself  to  an- 
nounce his  errand,  and  explain  this  new 
charity  to  his  intelligence.  The  mild-man- 
nered priest  and  the  mandarin  exchanged 
long  and  minute  civilities.  They  informed 
each  other  of  their  deep  and  eternal  regard, 
of  their  enthusiastic  friendship,  of  their  pas- 
sionate fondness,  of  their  devotion  until 
death. 

The  priest  then  opened  guardedly  the  be- 
nevolent plans  of  the  English  dog  in  regard 
to  the  abandoned  Chinese  children.  But  the 
mandarin  was  unsympathetic.  He  did  not 
wish  to  preserve  female  infants.  They  were 
too  worthless  to  save.  He  was  pacified  by 
admitting  their  valueless  nature,  and  pro- 
posing to  ship  them  off  when  grown  to  Cali- 
fornia. Yes,  he  said,  that  might  do,  although 
he  had  disposed  of  eleven  in  an  easier  way 
than  that,  and  the  gods  had  rewarded  his 
piety  by  now  sending  him  a fine  male  child. 
Yes,  the  priest  said,  and  he  came  to  tell  him 
that  he  would  accept  the  orphan  as  the  be- 
ginning of  his  asylum,  and  relieve  him  en- 
tirely of  his  support.  The  rage  of  the  man- 
darin was  overpowering.  “ What,  my  son ! 
You  want  my  son  for  your  asylum — my  son 
that  I have  made  pilgrimages  for,  that  I 
have  burned  tons  of  frankincense  for,  that 
I have  lighted  lanterns  for,  and  sent  up  kites 
of  gold  and  silver  for ! You  want  my  son  for 
your  abominable  asylum ! Get  out  of  my 
house  l” — and  the  bonze  went  out  with  far 
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less  elegance  than  he  came  in.  Stumbling 
down  the  many  steps  of  the  villa,  he  met 
the  doctor,  and  poured  into  his  sympathetic 
ear  the  ill  usage  of  his  friend. 

The  doctor  listened  blankly  for  a few  mo- 
ments, and  then  shrieked  with  laughter. 
“ Why,  you  asked  him  for  this  young  god, 
this  flowering  prince,  this  long-desired  son, 
which  should  take  away  his  disgrace  among 
men ! You  asked  for  this  wonderful  baby, 
the  cream  of  the  earth,  for  your  foundling 
asylum  t Why,  you  are  a child  of  the  moon. 
Did  you  sit  too  long  in  its  beams  last  night  f” 

“ I did  not  know  that  he  wanted  to  keep 
the  baby.  Hardly  any  mandarin  would.  It 
may  be  the  child  of  a cooly,”  said  the  much- 
rebuffed  bonze. 

“ Child  of  a cooly ! Why,  it's  his  child, 
Lieon’s  child,  their  own  child.  Did  you  think 
it  was  a foundling  f How  could  you  make 
such  a mistake 

“Pon  Yang  told  me." 

u Oh,  oh,  oh ! she  never  took  my  joke.  Is 
it  possible  that  she  is  so  stupid  f” 

Chuntchi,  Lieon,  Shitsh,  and  the  bonze 
priest  have  never  spoken  since  these  conver- 
sations. “ Warmth  has  caused  a coolness, 
and  having*  words  has  brought  a silence.” 
Pon  Yang  spends  all  her  fortune  in  trying  to 
cast  an  evil-eye  on  Tchint-sung,  the  doctor, 
whom  she  hates  with  perfect  hatred.  Mean- 
time, whenever  Tchintsung  sees  her  palan- 
keen hurrying  by  he  says,  “ There  goes  a wom- 
an whose  tongue  is  longer  than  her  foot.” 

Liutungpin,  the  most  famous  dramatist  of 
our  nation,  has  spent  the  last  twelve  years 
of  his  precious  and  immortal  existence  in 
composing  an  elaborate  farce  upon  these  in- 
cidents. He  has  already  sent  eight  of 
the  worthless  female  infants  floating  down 
stream  in  their  gourd  coffins,  and  he  has 
three  more  remaining  to  use  in  tho  same 
manner.  Then  will  .be  commenced  the  his- 
tory of  Lung  Choo,  the  male  infant,  and  his 
fortunes  will  be  followed  through  life.  In 
ten  years  more  the  play,  which  will  occupy 
a fortnight,  will  be  placed  upon  the  stage, 
and  very  likely  we  shall  all  go  to  see  it  here 
in  San  Francisco. 


TRIFLES. 

Tuxrx’s  a story  old, 

By  wise  ones  told, 

How  a heart  was  once  by  young  Love  broken 
But  when  tho  feat 
He’d  fain  repeat, 

This  kind  advice,  by  Venus  spoken, 

Withheld  the  careless  urchin’s  blow : 

14  Softly,  my  boy ! for  well  you  know 
Your  touch  npon  the  fairy  things— 

Time  must  efface  it  with  his  wings. 

44  Hearts  were  not  made” 

(So  Venus  said) 

44 For  such  as  you  to  trample  o’er; 

Just  lightly  play, 

Then  steal  away 

And  leave  them  lovely  as  before!” 

44 Mother,”  he  sighed,  44*tis  vain;  for  sse. 

However  light  my  touch  may  be. 

The  lines  that  once  my  fingers  trace 
Time  never,  never  can  efface !” 
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HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

ALMOST  enveloped  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  London,  Holland  House  still  lingers 
in  the  midst  of  its  groves  and  gardens,  and 
preserves  its  picturesque  and  narrow  land- 
scape, upon  which  Addison  looked,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  with  but  little  satisfaction,  and 
where  a successive  throng  of  authors,  poli- 
ticians, and  statesmen,  fair  women  and  grace- 
ful men,  have  shone  in  its  gay  circle,  and 
passed  away.  There  is  little  that  can  please 
the  rational  thinker  in  the  common  English 
castles  and  great  houses.  They  have  around 
them  an  air  of  selfish  ostentation.  They 
seem  to  lead  one  back  to  the  days  when  men 
lived  in  perpetual  warfare,  or  wert  the  sav- 
age tenants  of  fortified  towers  and  rocks. 
But  Holland  House  has  always  been  the 
home  of  a kind  of  republicanism  that  has 
made  it  the  teacher  of  a more  amiable  mood, 
and  has  numbered  among  its  owners  or  its 
visitors  many  who  have  aided  in  softening 
the  harsher  traits  of  human  nature.  Addi- 
son, with  a gentle  rebuke  for  the  cruelty  of 
vanity  or  the  bitterness  of  pride,  with  his 
songs  of  freedom  and  his  hope  of  immortal- 
ity, died  here  not  too  soon.  The  Fox  family, 
softened  by  a supremacy  of  a guiding  intel- 
lect, have  always  inclined  to  liberalism.  Sir 
Stephen  Fox,  the  founder,  trained  his  twelve 
children  with  excellent  precepts  and  a toler- 
able example.  To  Holland  House  Henry 
Fox  brought  his  faithful  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  eloped  in  defiance  of  all  her  proud 
and  powerful  relatives,  but  who  were  after- 
ward glad  to  join  the  pleasant  circle  of  the 
venerable  home.  In  Holland  House  the  fair 
young  face  of  Charles  James  Fox,  the  son  of 
Henry,  now  Lord  Holland,  and  his  stolen 
bride,  looks  down  from  a well-known  panel. 
Spoiled  and  marred  by  dissipation,  it  re-ap- 
pears  in  mature  age,  yqt  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  to  the  fiery  ardor  and  eager  eloquence 
of  the  ruined  patriot  much  of  that  rapid 
progress  which  in  later  years  has  made  En- 
gland almost  free.  The  reforms  Fox  de- 
manded in  1800  were  granted  in  1830 ; the 
impulse  he  gave  to  English  intellect  has 
never  yet  disappeared.  It  was  in  Holland 
House  that  Mackintosh  delivered  his  mono- 
logues to  patient  liberals,  that  Sydney  Smith 
uttered  his  keenest  jokes,  and  Macaulay  his 
conversational  harangues.  The  scene  is 
full  of  pleasing  memories ; and  the  Princess 
Liechtenstein,  who  has  written  a somewhat 
prolonged  account  of  the  home  of  her  adopt- 
ive ancestors,  has  not  fallen  upon  a barren 
theme. 

Of  the  earlier  owners  or  tenants  of  the 
Holland  manor,  De  Veres,  Copes,  or  Riches, 
there  is  none  that  could  have  lent  any  in- 
terest to  its  story,  and  it  must  have  sunk 
forever  into  neglect  had  not  the  Conntess  of 
Warwick,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  occu- 
pied it,  and  proved  a dangerous  neighbor  to 


the  great  Joseph  Addison,  who  lived  not  far 
away.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  loves  of 
the  placid  essayist  and  his  stately  widow, 
except  that  the  courtship  was  long,  and  that, 
like  Sir  Roger,  he  must  often  have  mused 
upon  the  unkindness  of  the  fair.  In  the 
Spectator  he  is  fond  of  translating  the  frag- 
ments of  Sappho,  and  of  dwelling  upon  the 
vivid  beauties  of  her  ardent  verses.  It  was 
reported  that  he  had  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  countess  as  the  tutor  to  her  son, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick ; and  Johnson  enlarges 
the  legend  to  relate  that  she  at  lost  married 
him  upon  the  terms  which  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan used  at  the  weddings  of  his  princesses, 
“ Daughter,  I give  thee  this  man  for  thy 
slave.”  But  this,  no  doubt,  is  a pleasant  ex- 
aggeration. Addison  was  now  an  eminent 
politician ; his  party  was  in  power ; he  had 
been  made  wealthy  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  the  East  Indies;  and  covered  with 
all  the  highest  successes  of  fortune,  the  first 
of  English  essayists  became  the  master  of 
Holland  House.  His  gentle  and  tranquil 
countenance  beams  from  its  windows,  or 
glimmers  amidst  its  gardens.  It  is  the 
touch  of  Addison  that  has  made  the  home 
of  the  De  Veres  and  the  Copes  a consecrated 
scone.  Yet  tradition  relates  that  his  mar- 
riage was  singularly  unhappy,  that  his  count- 
ess belonged  to  that  class  of  wives  whom  he 
paints  from  Simonides  in  one  of  his  Specta- 
tors, or  as  resembling  the  fiercest  order  of 
the  brutes.  It  was  said  by  a satirist  that 
Holland  House  was  not  large  enough  to  con- 
tain Mr.  Addison,  his  imperious  lady,  and 
peace.  Often  he  wandered  away  from  his 
stately  mansion  to  take  refuge  in  a tavern 
with  his  old  associates,  and  sighed  for  his 
garret  and  his  twenty  years.  He  drowned 
his  sorrows  in  conviviality,  and  died  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  the  victim  of  good 
fortune.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  Holland 
House  is  preserved  a small  table,  covered 
with  a green  cloth,  and  marked  by  copious 
spots  of  ink,  on  which  Addison  wrote  his 
essays  in  the  Temple ; but  none  of  his  im- 
mortal pieces  are  attributed  to  the  later  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  A daughter,  Miss  Addison, 
survived  him  for  many  years,  but  never  mar- 
ried. One  aspirant  for  her  hand  she  reject- 
ed after  much  importunity,  and  her  imperi- 
ous temper  soems  to  have  kept  her  in  dis- 
contented solitude.  For  literature  she  is 
said  to  have  had  no  taste,  and  the  fame  of 
her  father  gave  her  no  satisfaction.  The 
daughter  of  Addison  inherited  neither  his 
talents  nor  his  virtues. 

In  another  generation,  after  various 
changes,  the  home  of  Addison  came  to  its 
present  owners.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  after  liv- 
iug  long  and  happily  with  his  first  wife, 
when  he  lost  her,  married,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-six, a second  time.  Of  this  union  were 
born  two  sons,  Henry  and  another,  and  Hen- 
ry became  at  last  Lord  Holland,  the  own- 
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er  of  Holland  Hons©.  But  as  the  younger 
son  of  a numerous  family,  he  was  forced  to 
make  his  way  from  poverty  and  obscurity  by 
all  the  arts  of  courtier  and  diplomatist.  He 
was  good-natured,  active,  vigilant,  unscru- 
pulous. He  entered  early  into  politics,  and, 
as  a politician,  was  known  as  the  most  lib- 
eral dispenser,  if  not  receiver,  of  bribes.  In 
a corrupt  age  he  led  the  van  of  political 
profligacy,  and  managed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  arts  that  time  has  rendered  infa- 
mous. Disraeli  and  Gladstone  are  forced  to 
employ  more  delicate  means  of  influencing 
votes  than  were  commonly  used  by  Walpole, 
Newcastle,  and  Fox.  In  the  interval  of  his 
rise  in  politics  Henry  Fox  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  Lady  Caroline  Lenox,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Richmond ; and  the  great 
house  which  sprang  in  an  indirect  and  not 
very  honorable  channel  from  the  royal  li- 
cense of  Charles  H.  was  filled  with  indig- 
nation at  the  presumption  of  the  obscure 
and  impoverished  adventurer.  The  parents 
raged ; a new  and  more  eligible  suitor  was 
introduced  to  Lady  Caroline ; she  was  se- 
cluded in  her  chamber,  and  was  forbidden 
to  think  of  any  but  her  parents’  choice.  Fox 
meanwhile  was  industrious,  and,  not  alarm- 
ed by  the  menacing  front  of  his  opponents, 
secured  the  assent  of  the  lonely  lady  to  an 
elopement.  They  fled  from  the  lordly  man- 
sion of  the  ducal  family,  and  were  married  se- 
cretly. In  many  a romance  may  be  read  the 
arguments  Fox  employed  to  convince  his  fair 
disciple  of  the  duty  of  disobedience ; but  the 
guilty  pair  could  hardly  have  anticipated 
the  storm  that  was  to  break  upon  them  from 
every  hand.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  prep- 
arations for  a magnificent  ball  that  the  duke 
was  told  of  liis  daughter’s  flight.  The  fes- 
tivities were  stopped.  An  unnatural  gloom 
settled  on  Richmond  Terrace.  The  father 
and  mother  would  have  no  further  inter- 
course with  their  lost  child.  They  forbade 
her  brother  and  sisters  to  speak  to  her.  The 
ducal  house  of  the  Clintons  joined  that  of 
Lehox  in  the  punishment  of  the  traitor. 
Even  royalty  frowned,  and  was  indignant. 
The  metropolis  rang  with  the  cruelty  of  the 
relatives  and  tho  happiness  of  the  newly 
married  pair.  And  George  Selwyn,  who  was 
Fox’s  warmest  friend,  issued  his  best  bon- 
mots  in  his  defense.  Next  to  an  execution, 
Selwyn  was  most  excited  by  a runaway 
match. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Fox  rose 
rapidly  in  politics.  The  great  ducal  houses 
of  Richmond  and  Newcastle  were  forced  to 
court  his  alliance ; an  ungracious  pardon  was 
granted  the  offenders ; and  when,  in  1762,  Fox 
purchased  Holland  House,  and  had  become 
Baron  Holland,  his  wife’s  sisters  were  glad 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  home  of  their 
prosperous  brother-in-law.  Fox  proved  a 
kind  husband,  but  his  political  character 
did  not  improve  with  time.  Of  every  act 


of  corruption  he  was  the  chosen  instrument. 
It  was  said  of  him  by  Chesterfield — no  severe 
critic — that  he  was  possessed  neither  of  re- 
ligion nor  morality.  In  reward  of  such  serv- 
ices he  was  made  Paymaster-General,  and 
retired  from  his  office  possessed  of  immense 
wealth,  and  the  reputation  of  being  “ the  pub- 
lic defaulter  of  uncounted  millions.”  The 
public  treasury  was  depleted,  the  army 
starved,  that  Holland  House  might  rise  into 
new  splendor. 

That  from  such  a parent  should  come 
one  of  England’s  greatest  statesmen,  ora- 
tors, and  teachers  is  not  a little  remarkable. 
Charles  James  Fox  was  a younger  son  of 
Lord  Holland  and  Lady  Caroline.  The  good- 
natured,  unprincipled  father  suffered  him  to 
grow  up  without  restraint.  If  he  wished 
to  break  a fine  watch  to  pieces,  no  one  must 
prevent  him.  All  his  misdeeds  were  easily 
pardoned,  and  all  his  wildest  whims  in- 
dulged. Charles  Fox’s  education  at  home 
seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  Oriental 
princes  who  are  spoiled  by  servile  menials, 
and  despotic  tyrants  who  are  nurtured  to 
dissipation.  It  is  not  a little  wonderful 
that  he  should  become  at  last  the  teacher 
of  the  widest  liberalism.  In  his  early  youth 
his  father  took  him  to  the  German  spas. 
Here  he  acquired  his  taste  for  gambling. 
He  came  back  to  England  a spendthrift,  a 
fop,  and  the  most  recldess  of  the  frequenters 
of  White’s.  Play  consumed  all  his  leisure 
hours.  The  vast  sums  given  to  him,  or  left 
by  his  indulgent  father,  melted  away,  and  the 
ill-gotten  gains  of  the  corrupt  Paymaster- 
General  were  squandered  in  guilty  amuse- 
ments. Before  he  was  twenty-five  Fox  had 
lost  over  £100,000.  He  was  reduced  to  pov- 
erty. The  bailiffs  sold  out  his  house  and 
furniture.  Nothing  but  a seat  in  Parlia- 
ment kept  him  out  of  Newgate.  He  would 
sometimes  leave  his  watch  in  pawn  for  a 
pot  of  porter.  Often  he  was  without  a shil- 
ling. The  bailiffs  were  his  constant  com- 
panions. Once,  after  a dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, he  was  walking  with  his  friend 
Hare,  who  was  also  deeply  in  debt,  and  ex- 
pecting an  arrest.  Two  bailiffs  suddenly 
appeared.  “Well,  gentlemen,”  said  Fox, 
“ are  you  Hare-hunting  or  Fox-hunting!” 

Through  all  this  career  of  unbridled  dis- 
sipation the  clear  and  methodical  intellect 
of  Charles  James  Fox  never  lost  its  vigor, 
and  never  ceased  to  feed  on  the  purest  sources 
of  mental  culture.  The  gambler  and  spend- 
thrift found  his  highest  enjoyment  in  the 
study  of  Virgil  and  Shakspeare.  His  taste 
in  letters  w as  of  the  purest  kind.  He  became 
slowly  the  finest  debater  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  purity  of  his  style  gave  force 
to  the  strength  of  his  argument,  and  constant 
labor  added  to  the  clearness  of  his  percep- 
tion. He  defended  the  American  colonies 
against  Lord  North ; he  joined  in  the  mem- 
orable “ coalition,”  sustained  the  revolution- 
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ists  of  France,  and  parted  from  Burke  in 
tears.  He  demanded  incessantly  reform  for 
England,  and  when  almost  all  other  men 
faltered,  still  upheld  the  cause  of  the  people. 

In  1806  Fox  became  Foreign  Secretary. 
His  vices  had  long  passed  away.  His  only 
aim  now  was  to  abolish  the  slave-trade,  and 
to  promote  a lasting  peace.  But  he  died 
soon  after.  He  began  life  an  Alcibiades,  and 
ended  it  by  laboring  to  become  a Washing- 
• ton.  Until  recently,  at  least,  the  genius  of 
Charles  James  Fox  has  ruled  at  Holland 
House. 

The  legends  of  Holland  House  relate  that 
George  HI.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  became 
enamored  here  of  Lady  Sarah  Lenox,  the 
beautiful  sister  of  Lady  Fox,  and  that  the 
court  circles  were  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  their  mutual  attachment.  They 
had  played  together  as  children ; and  when 
Lady  Sarah  grew  up  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  her  time,  the  young 
prince  was  often  at  her  side,  and  the  young 
lady,  it  was  observed,  was  not  unwilling  to 
exhibit  herself  in  the  gardens  of  Holland 
House  in  a fanciful  and  becoming  dress 
when  the  future  king  passed  that  way. 
Horace  Walpole  accuses  Lord  Holland  of 
fostering  the  attachment  and  of  hoping  to 
ally  himself  with  royalty.  But  Lady  Sarah 
was  reserved  for  a happier  if  lowlier  alliance. 
She  was  even  flirtiug  with  a certain  Lord 
Newbottle  during  the  royal  attentions.  The 
king  was  still  ardent,  but  some  “ parasite,1 ” 
we  are  informed,  sowed  dissensions.  To  the 
surprise  of  Holland  House,  news  arrived  that 
a princess  of  Mecklenburg  would  soon  appear 
to  complete  the  happiness  of  the  royal  wooer. 
He  was  married  soon  after,  and  Lady  Sarah 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  bride-maids  at  the 
wedding  where  she  had  hoped  to  play  a chief 
part.  Such  is  the  tale  related  by  the  author- 
ess of  the  memoirs  and  the  descendants  of 
Lady  Sarah.  The  king,  it  is  added,  often 
looked  sadly  toward  Lady  Sarah  at  his  own 
wedding;  and  she,  after  having  married 
twice,  is  reported  to  have  come,  in  her  old 
age,  blind  and  life- worn,  to  St.  James’s  Chapel 
to  hear,  with  a burst  of  tears,  prayers  said 
for  her  early  playmate,  who  was  sightless 
like  herself.  It  was  Lady  Sarah’s  happier 
fate  to  become  the  mother  of  the  Napiers. 

The  second  Lord  Holland  died  young.  The 
third,  whose  amiable  manners  are  painted 
by  Macaulay  in  a graceful  paper,  was  the 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Charles  James  Fox. 
He  had  been  trained  by  his  uncle  in  the  arts 
of  debate,  and  succeeded  to  some  portion  of 
his  literary  taste.  It  was  under  the  third 
lord  that  Holland  House  shone  out  again  as 
a centre  of  literature  and  liberalism,  and  re- 
flected the  opinions  and  the  tastes  of  both 
Addison  and  Charles  James  Fox.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  the  French  Revolution, 
of  whose  value  as  well  as  defects  he  had  been 
singularly  conscious,  ended  in  the  elevation 


of  Napoleon  to  the  empire,  and  with  Napoleon 
Fox  had  been  united  by  something  approach- 
ing friendship,  founded  upon  a common  ad- 
miration, rather  than  esteem.  He  wanted  the 
nice  perception  of  moral  excellence,  which 
he  had  perhaps  never  enjoyed  or  justly  for- 
feited, and  was  dazzled  by  Napoleon’s  splen- 
did crimes.  This  feeling  was  transmitted 
to  his  nephew,  Lord  Holland.  Between  the 
French  imperial  court  and  the  family  at 
Holland  House  a friendly  intimacy  existed. 
It  is  plain  that  the  amiable  lord  might  have 
chosen  his  associates  with  more  discretion, 
but  the  example  of  his  uncle  was  all-power- 
ful ; and,  what  is  more  creditable,  when  Na- 
poleon was  a prisoner  at  St.  Helena,  of  the 
few  active  friends  that  yet  remained  to  him, 
among  the  most  useful  and  attentive  were 
Lord  and  even  Lady  Holland.  They  did  not 
measure  their  services  by  his  condition  or 
his  misfortunes.  Lord  Holland  strove  in 
Parliament  to  avert  his  punishment;  and 
when  Napoleon  was  secluded  in  his  island, 
presents  of  sweetmeats,  books,  and  various 
articles  from  Holland  House  came  to  inter- 
rupt his  griefs.  The  fallen  chief  felt  grate- 
ful for  these  attentions ; and  among  the  curi- 
osities of  the  collection  at  Holland  House 
are  rings  and  lockets,  some  locks  of  his  hair, 
and  busts  and  pictures,  that  every  where  re- 
call his  memory.  At  his  death  he  left  a 
snuff-box  to  Lady  Holland,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

From  the  opening  of  the  century,  for  near- 
ly forty  years,  Holland  House  was  the  resort 
of  all  who  were  famous,  on  the  liberal  side, 
for  literature  or  politics,  and  good  nature 
and  hospitality  were  its  reigning  attributes. 
Its  principles  were  humanitarian  rather  than 
correct ; but  its  coteries  aided  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  progress  of  reform,  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  letters. 
Here  came  Mackintosh,  who  had  defended 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
against  the  splendid  rhetoric  of  Edmund 
Burke,  aud  who  still  remained  the  friend  of 
human  progress  when  the  violence  of  the 
French  had,  as  he  complaiued,  refuted  all 
his  arguments.  Among  the  late  projects  of 
his  imperfect  life  Sir  James  had  planned  a 
history  of  the  familiar  scene  where  he  had 
so  long  shone  os  the  teacher  of  the  young 
Whigs,  but  which,  like  his  numerous  literary 
schemes,  ended  in  the  collection  of  a quan- 
tity of  valuable  materials.  His  friend  Ma- 
dam e De  Stael,  whose  conversational  elo- 
quence would  suffer  no  interruption,  was 
frequently  his  companion  or  his  rival  at 
Holland  House,  and  their  brilliant  mono- 
logues often  kept  the  table  in  suspense,  if 
! not  in  unflagging  interest.  Southey  and 
Wordsworth  sometimes  met  under  the  shad- 
ow of  its  throng  of  poetical  memories.  By- 
! ron  visited  the  abode  of  Addison  in  the  first 
dawn  of  his  renown,  and  repaid  its  hospital- 
I ity  by  a pointless  satire.  Sheridan,  one  of  its 
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earlier  visitors,  made  the  roof  ring  with  his 
classic  wit ; and  Dr.  Parr,  the  greatest  of  the 
Greek  scholars  of  his  day, lavished  encomiums 
on  Charles  James  Fox,  and  was  noted  for  his 
horror  of  an  east  wind.  Sheridan,  it  is  told, 
kept  him  in  the  house  for  two  weeks  by  set- 
ting the  weather-cock  to  the  eastward. 

What  shouts  of  merriment  always  follow- 
ed Sydney  Smith,  who  at  one  time  was  al- 
most a constant  inmate  of  Holland  House, 
we  can  well  fancy.  At  the  crowded  dinner- 
tables  every  one  laughed  at  the  ceaseless  sal- 
lies of  the  purer  Rabelais.  Even  the  wait- 
ers could  scarcely  perform  their  duties  for 
laughing.  Wit  and  humor  had  their  high- 
priest  in  the  jocund  divine,  and  nowhere 
could  they  have  been  so  properly  enshrined 
as  in  the  house  of  Addison.  Sydney  Smith, 
we  are  told,  was  of  a ponderous  and  robust 
figure,  and  followed  his  own  jokes  with  a 
sonorous  laugh.  Our  authoress'  would  have 
done  well  to  have  preserved  more  of  his  best 
sayings.  In  one  instance  he  seems  to  have 
met  with  an  unexpected  retort.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  George  IV.,  was  at  the  house,  and 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  question, 
Who  was  the  wickedest  man  that  ever  lived  f 
Sydney,  looking  at  the  prince,  said, “ The  Re- 
gent Orleans — and  he  was  a prince.”  “I 
should  give  the  preference  to  his  tutor,  the 
Abbd  Dubois,”  the  Regent  replied,  sharply 
— “ and  he  was  a priest.”  “ Sydney,”  said 
Lady  Holland  to  Smith  one  day,  “ ring  the 
bell.”  “ Oh  yes,”  he  answered ; “ and  shall 
I sweep  the  room?”  His  last  joke,  if  we 
may  trust  the  narrative,  was  one  of  his  best. 
In  his  lost  illness  the  nurse  who  tended  him 
is  said  to  have  confessed  to  him  that  she 
had  given  him  a bottle  of  ink  instead  of  his 
physic.  “ Then,”  said  the  dying  wit,  “ bring 
me  all  the  blotting-paper  there  is  in  the 
house.”  The  dining-room  of  Holland  House 
was  the  room  in  which  Addison  had  died, 
and  the  sportive  sallies  of  its  brilliant 
habitues  might  almost  have  called  back  the 
chief  ofEnglish  humorists. 

To  the  motley  and  endless  procession  of 
noted  and  not  always  reputable  men  and 
women  who  have  passed  the  portals  of  the 
hospitable  mansion  it  is  quite  likely  that  no 
other  human  habitation  can  offer  a parallel. 
Princes  and  poets,  all  the  later  kings  of  En- 
gland from  George  II.  to  William  IV.,  Talley- 
rand and  the  Princess  Lieven,  Louis  Napoleon 
and  the  Orleans  princes,  Canova  and  De  Stael, 
Roman  Catholie  bishops  and  Protestant  di- 
vines, the  two  Humboldts,  President  Monroe 
and  Washington  Irving,  beautiful  duchesses 
and  famous  actors, Mbo re  and  Rogers,  Brough- 
am and  Metternich,  Russell  and  Derby,  form 
but  a fragment  of  the  endless  stream  of  vis- 
itors that  have  wandered  through  the  gilded 
halls,  and  surveyed  the  long  list  of  its  cease- 
less curiosities,  have  shone  in  its  assemblies 
and  masquerades,  and  strolled  through  its 
graceful  gardens.  In  the  midst  of  his 


throng  of  varied  guests,  Macaulay  has  paint- 
ed with  a loving  and  gentle  touch  the  mild 
and  generous  host  of  the  later  period,  ever 
amiable  and  full  of  kindly  feeling,  attentive 
to  those  who  wanted  notice,  anxious  to 
please  and  certain  of  pleasing,  benevolent 
as  his  famous  uncle,  and  proud  only  to  have 
been  his  pupil.  Of  his  wife,  Lady  Holland, 
we  are  told  that  she  was  “beautiful  and 
clever,”  but  had  “ a habit  of  contradiction.” 
It  is  admitted  that  she  could  say  “ disagree- 
able things.”  When  Macaulay  was  pouring 
out  a flow  of  his  interesting  anecdotes  she 
would  tap  on  the  table  with  her  fan  and 
say,  “ Now,  Macaulay,  we  have  had  enough 
of  this ; give  us  something  else.”  To  Moore, 
who  was  writing  Sheridan’s  life,  she  said, 
“ This  will  be  a dull  book  of  yours,  this 1 Sher- 
idan/ I fear.”  To  Lord  Portchester,  who  was 
a poet,  she  said,  “ I am  sorry  to  hear  you  are 
going  to  publish  a poem.  Can’t  you  sup- 
press it  f”  Her  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
Macaulay,  who,  perhaps,  remembered  her 
“ spirit  of  contradiction and  her  eccentric 
interruptions  often  invited  severe  retorts. 
Once  she  dropped  her  fan  so  often  when 
Count  d’Orsay  was  sitting  next  her  that  he 
grew  tired  of  picking  it  up.  He  told  the 
servants  to  place  his  dinner  on  the  floor,  and 
dined  there.  The  lady  was  fond  of  over- 
crowding her  dinner -table.  When  it  was 
once  tightly  packed  an  unexpected  guest 
arrived.  “ Luttrel,  make  room !”  she  eried, 
imperiously,  to  Colonel  Luttrel.  “ It  must 
certainly  be  made,”  he  retorted,  “ for  it  does 
not  exist.”  “ I wonder  Lady  Holland  dines 
at  such  an  honr,”  said  some  one  who  did 
not  like  her  late  hours.  “ To  annoy  every 
body,”  suggested  Talleyrand. 

Had  it  possessed  no  personal  associations 
with  distinguished  men,  Holland  House  must 
have  gained  a lasting  interest  from  the  great 
number  of  its  mementoes  and  relics,  auto- 
graphs, pictures,  and  curiosities.  It  abounds 
with  the  rarest  memorials  of  the  chief  actors 
in  recent  European  history.  Napoleon  and 
Charles  James  Fox  are  recorded  in  busts 
and  paintings,  relies  and  gifts.  The  room  is 
pointed  out  where  Addison  paced  from  one 
end  to  another,  from  one  bottle  of  wine,  it  is 
said,  to  auother,  meditating  literary  schemes, 
and  the  scene  of  his  death.  All  its  well- 
known  frequenters  are  perpetuated  in  busts, 
pictures,  and  medallions.  It  is  a museum  of 
letters  and  the  arts ; nearly  all  the  eminent 
painters  and  sculptors  of  England  have  la- 
bored to  adorn  its  walls.  Hogarth  and  Reyn- 
olds, Lawrence  and  Landseer,  were  familiar 
with  its  gay  saloons,  and  profited  by  its  lib- 
erality. The  rooms  seem  to  be  profusely 
lined  with  busts  of  Brougham  and  Rogers, 
Smith  and  Moore,  with  Reynolds’s  finest 
portraits,  and  a number  of  pictures  by  the 
less  famous  Watts.  Of  its  rare  succession 
of  stately  or  comfortable  chambers,  of  ban- 
queting-rooms  and  smoking-rooms,  of  halls 
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and  staircases,  the  work  of  eminent  artiste, 
or  decorated  by  tasteful  hands,  of  the  series 
of  articles  of  rare  curiosity,  and  paintings 
that  have  been  the  slow  accumulation  of 
a century,  the  Princess  Liechtenstein  gives  a 
catalogue  that  is  rather  long  than  amusing. 
The  authenticity  of  the  famous  picture  of 
Addison  has  recently  been  assailed.  It  is 
urged  that  it  is,  in  fact,  meant  for  Sir  An- 
drew Fountaine ; that  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick would  hardly  have  left  behind  her  the 
portrait  of  her  husband ; and  that  the  like- 
ness is  not  traditionally  correct.  But  these 
objections  seem  refuted  by  the  history  of  the 
picture,  which  was  long  in  the  possession  of 
Miss  Addison,  and  was  purchased  by  Lord 
Holland  at  the  sale  of  her  effects.  The  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  scepe,  Charles  James 
Fox,  appears  in  all  the  stages  of  his  strange 
vicissitudes : in  childhood ; in  youth,  when 
he  was  a spendthrift  and  a fop;  in  later 
years,  when  he  wandered  from  house  to 
house  pursued  by  bailiffs  and  wanting  a 
shilling — when,  with  careless  dress,  matted 
locks,  and  flashing  eyes,  his  countenance 
seamed  with  dissipation  and  worn  with  the 
fierce  excitements  of  the  gaming-table,  he 
startled  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  pas- 
sionate eloquence,  charmed  it  by  his  genial 
humor,  and  ruled  all  England  by  his  match- 
less tongue.  In  the  gardens  is  a summer- 
house, surrounded  by  rich  foliage  and  flow- 
ers, known  as  “ Rogers  Seat,”  inscribed  with 
lines  in  his  praise.  In  the  autograph  col- 
lection are  letters  from  Voltaire  and  Cath- 
erine II.,  Rousseau  and  Buffon.  Some  orig- 
inal letters  of  Petrarch  seem  to  have  been 
abstracted. 

With  England’s  political  history  for  the 
past  two  centuries  Holland  House  has  been 
but  faintly  connected,  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  little  light  its  annals  throw  upon  any 
important  era.  In  the  rebellion  Henry  Rich, 
Lord  Holland,  was  led  out  to  die  on  the  scaf- 
fold, but  his  widow,  after  a^short  exile,  was 
permitted  to  come  back  to  her  solitary  home. 
Cromwell  discussed  the  fate  of  England  with 
Ireton  in  the  fields  at  its  side.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Puritan  party,  it  iB  asserted,  some- 
times made  it  the  scene  of  their  meetings. 
Fairfax  and  Ireton  both  lived  in  it  for  short 
periods.  But  at  the  Restoration  the  family 
of  Rich,  the  descendants  of  a successful  mer- 
chant, received  the  reward  of  their  loyalty, 
and  the  haughty  Countess  of  Warwick  in- 
herited the  property  of  her  ancestors.  No 
papers  nor  records  illustrating  the  Puritan 
movement  seem  to  have  been  preserved  at 
Holland  House,  but  we  are  told  that  the 
countess  was  the  first  to  revive  plays  and 
open  a private  stage  in  her  spacious  rooms. 
The  wild  revelries  of  the  Restoration  were 
reflected  early  in  the  loyal  abode.  When 
once  more  the  people  of  England  revolted 
against  the  reign  of  folly,  when  they  raged 
against  the  shameless  court  and  the  violence 


of  the  popish  plot,  and  were  almost  prepared 
to  follow  Shaftesbury  into  a new  civil  war, 
or  when  they  invited  over  William  of  Orange 
to  purge  England  of  its  tyrants,  still  Holland 
House  has  little  to  tell.  It  was  reported  that 
William  once  thought  of  making  it  his  home, 
but  was  allured  away  by  the  superior  con- 
veniences of  Kensington.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne  and  George  I.  Holland  House  served 
only  to  mar  and  exasperate  the  most  amiable 
of  English  liberals,  to  destroy  the  intellect 
of  Addison.  In  a later  generation  the  enor- 
mous and  ill-gotten  wealth  of  Henry  Fox, 
the  new  Lord  Holland,  was  chiefly  effective 
in  seducing  his  son  Charles  into  wild  ex- 
cesses of  dissipation,  and  forcing  into  impov- 
erished exile  from  his  natural  home  the  most 
eminent  of  English  orators.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  earlier  rather  than  the  later  morals 
of  its  ruling  genius  were  sometimes  preva- 
lent at  Holland  House ; that  it  taught  fri- 
volity, and  countenanced  much  that  was 
worse ; that  it  threw  open  its  doors  to  cor- 
rupt princes  and  immoral  men  and  women, 
whose  only  distinction  was  a title  or  a rib- 
bon ; that  it  familiarized  young  authors  with 
princely  vices,  and  lowered  the  moral  percep- 
tions of  even  a Macaulay  and  a Mackintosh. 

There  is,  indeed,  but  a slight  connection 
between  Holland  House  and  the  various  po- 
litical reforms  that  have  flowed  from  the 
labors  of  its  liberal  visitors.  Its  motley 
throngs  of  princes  and  politicians  have  left 
behind  them  no  traces  of  its  influence.  It 
never  cultivated  the  sterner  virtues  of  a re- 
former, or  inculcated  lessons  of  patriotic 
honesty.  The  great  fortune  accumulated  by 
Henry  Fox  in  the  exercise  of  a dishonorable 
and  crnel  parsimony  toward  the  soldier  has 
borne  no  pleasant  iruit  to  his  descendants. 
It  was  only  when  Charles  Fox  had  thrown 
away  with  a desperate  hand  his  rich  inher- 
itance, and  stood  a beggar  and  prodigal  be- 
fore his  countrymen,  that  he  was  able  to  con- 
vince them  of  his  sincerity.  From  the  Dnke 
of  Clarence  or  the  Duke  of  York,  George 
IV.,  Talleyrand,  or  Napoleon,  honest  men 
shrank  with  alarm.  It  was  not  amidst  the 
enervating  circle  of  a Holland  House,  enrich- 
ed by  the  spoils  of  enormous  defalcations, 
that  a Dante,  Milton,  or  Shakspeare  was 
nourished.  Its  gardens  and  groves,  ite  gild- 
ed halls  and  pictured  galleries,  ite  masque- 
raders, ite  gay  assemblies,  and  crowded  din- 
ner-tables that  shook  with  laughter  at  the 
jests  of  a modern  Yorick,  have  left,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  no  happy  influence  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  English  letters. 

The  last  destiny  of  the  ill-omened  wealth 
of  Henry  Fox  is  not  an  uninstrnctive  ex- 
ample of  the  fate  of  many  English  noble 
houses.  By  a singular  revulsion  the  owners 
of  the  Holland  property,  it  is  whispered, 
have  become  converts  to  that  enervating 
faith  of  which  their  ancestor  Charles  H. 
was  a secret  adherent,  and  which  is  swiftly 
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making  its  way  among  the  leading  families 
of  aristocratic  England.  The  wealth  which 
might  have  spread  ease  among  many  of  the 
impoverished  men  of  letters  who  frequented 
its  assemblies,  but  who  seem  to  have  profited 
little  by  their  intimacy  at  Holland  House,  is 
now  lavishly  wasted  in  building  pro-cathe- 
drals for  papal  archbishops,  and  in  sapping 
the  bulwarks  of  English  freedom.  The  home 
of  Addison  has  become  the  centre  of  the 
ultramontane  revival.  In  its  neighborhood 
a splendid  cathedral  has  sprung  up,  built 
chiefly,  it  is  stated,  by  the  aid  of  Holland 
House ; another,  still  moro  magnificent,  is 
projected.  The  great  estate  seems  ready  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  that  priesthood  which 
Addison  mildly  satirized  and  Fox  contemned ; 
and  its  immense  revenues  will  hasten  the 
process  by  which  the  English  nobility,  in  its 
alow  decay,  is  being  seduced  from  the  na- 
tional Church  and  the  national  party.  How 


full  of  danger  this  process  is  to  England  may 
be  readily  conceived.  It  will  alienate  the 
ruling  caste  more  widely  from  the  people ; 
it  will  concentrate  nearly  all  the  land  and 
much  of  tho  wealth  of  the  nation  in  the 
hands  of  a nobility,  the  blind  instruments  of 
a foreign  priest ; and  it  must  hasten  a col- 
lision botween  the  two  orders  that  may  re- 
new the  revolution  of  1688  or  the  rebellion 
of  1640.  If  the  nobility  of  England  yield  to 
their  tempters,  they  will  bring  into  English 
politics  a sterner  element  of  strife  than  even 
their  entails,  their  game-laws,  their  linger- 
ing traits  of  a barbaric  feudalism.  Yet,  with 
all  its  errors,  Holland  House,  in  its  earlier 
period,  has  labored  faithfully  to  avert  this 
catastrophe,  and  no  lover  of  freedom  will 
hear  without  regret  that  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  Charles  James  Fox  and  the  purer 
faith  of  Addison  may  no  longer  find  a shelter 
within  its  walls. 


(Biiitni’s  (Bust)  Cjinir. 


THERE  are  many  persons  who  wonder  why 
Tweed  did  not  evade  justice  by  forfeiting 
his  bail.  He  had  every  chance  to  escape,  they 
say;  why  did  he  stay?  His  chief  confederates 
are  safe  in  Europe,  where  he  might  easily  have 
been,  yet  he  was  foolish  enough  to  take  the  risk 
of  a trial,  and  ho  is  imprisoned,  probably  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  explanation,  however,  is 
very  obvious.  He  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
risk.  Tweed  was  the  most  striking  illustration 
of  a very  common  faith — belief  in  tho  Almighty 
Dollar.  He  is  the  victim  of  a most  touching 
fidelity  to  the  great  principle  which  every  good 
American  will  surely  be  the  last  to  flout.  His 
Creed  was  very  simple ; it  was  that  money  would 
buy  every  thing ; and  he  reposed  upon  his  belief 
with  the  sweet  security  of  tho  Mussulman  who 
sees  by  faith  a heaven  of  hotiris.  Certainly  his 
confidence  was  not  surprising.  lie  had  proved 
his  creed,  lie  had  seen  money  work  miracles, 
lie  had  seen  himself,  a man  of  no  cleverness  and 
of  no  advantages*,  rising  swiftly  by  means  of  it 
from  insignificant  poverty  to  the  control  of  a 
great  party.  It  had  made  him  master  of  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  world.  It  had  secured  for 
him  Governors,  Legislatures,  councils,  and  legal 
and  executive  authorities  of  every  kind.  He  in- 
vested in  land  and  judges,  lie  bought  dogs  and 
lawyers.  He  silenced  the  press  with  a golden 
muzzle,  and  money  made  his  will  law. 

Here  was  a man  who  wanted  nothing  that 
money  could  not  buy : was  it  strange  that  he  had 
unbounded  faith  in  it?  Every  form  of  virtue 
was  to  him  mere  affectation,  a more  or  less  in- 
genious and  tenacious  “ strike”  for  money.  If 
a man  spoke  of  honesty,  patriotism,  self-respect, 
the  public  welfare,  public  opinion,  truth,  justice, 
right,  Tweod  smiled  at  the  fine  ph rases  in  which 
the  auctioneer,  anxious  to  sell  himself,  cried, 
“Going!  going!”  Argument,  reason,  decency, 
they  were  meaningless  to  him.  If  an  opponent 
held  out,  he  simply  asked,  “ How  much  ?”  The 
world  was  a market.  Life  was  n bargain.  He 
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felt  himself  with  pride  to  be  the  largest  operator 
in  his  way,  as  Vanderbilt  in  his,  or  Stewart  in  his. 

In  Albany  he  had  the  finest  quarters  at  the 
Delavan,  and  when  he  came  into  the  great  din- 
ing-room at  dinner-time,  and  looked  at  all  the 
tables  thronged  with  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  lobby,  he  had  a benignant,  paternal  ex- 
pression, as  of  a patriarch  pleased  to  see  his  re- 
tainers happy.  It  was  a magnificent  rendering 
of  Fagin  and  his  pupils.  You  could  imagine  him 
trotting  up  and  down  in  the  character  of  an  un- 
suspicious old  gentleman  with  his  handkerchief 
hanging  out  of  his  pocket,  that  his  scholars  might 
show  their  skill  in  prigging  a wipe.  He  knew 
which  of  that  cheerful  company  was  the  Artful 
Dodger  and  which  Charley  Bates.  And  he  nev- 
er doubted  that  he  could  buy  every  man  in  the 
room  if  ho  were  willing  to  pay  the  price.  So  at 
the  Crfpitol,  where  sits  the  Legislature  of  a no- 
ble commonwealth  of  four  millions  of  souls,  ho 
moved  about  with  an  air  of  fat  good  nature,  like 
the  chief  shepherd  of  the  flock.  If  he  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  Assembly  looking  in,  it  is  easy  to 
fancy  him  saying  to  himself,  The  State  pays  these 
men  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  for  four  months’ 
service ; I will  give  them  better  wages.  He  did 
not  doubt  that  it  was  a fair  transaction.  What 
is  the  State  ? It  is  only  four  millions  of  people, 
he  thought,  who  are  all  trying  to  be  rich — strug- 
gling, cheating,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  every  man 
for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost,  to 
be  rich.  These  men  would  be  fools  not  to  take 
my  money.  And  he  smiled  his  fat  smile,  and 
paid  liberally  for  all  that  was  in  market. 

There  were  some  papers,  whose  price  he  could 
not  ascertain,  which  persisted  in  speaking  ill  of 
him  and  his  pals.  If  the  fools  did  not  know 
their  own  interest  enough  to  be  content  with  a 
good  price — say,  of  corporation  advertising— they 
must  be  silenced.  The  conceit  of  virtue  must 
not  be  pushed  too  far.  So  one  day  his  Legisla- 
ture passed  a bill  virtually  giving  his  judges  pow- 
er to  imprison  editors  at  their  pleasure.  But 
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virtue — that  is,  in  the  Tweed  theory  of  life,  ob- 
stinacy in  holding  out  for  a higher  price — mus- 
tered such  a really  respectable  protest  that  the 
public  project  of  coercion  failed,  and  private 
methods  were  tried.  Tweed  had  no  doubt  that 
reputation  could  be  bought  as  well  as  power. 
Peter  Cooper  builds  an  institute  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  does  ho?  You  mean,  said 
Tweed,  a monument  to  his  own  glory.  He  pays 
a certain  number  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
reputation  of  philanthropy.  And  Mr.  Stewart 
builds  a working- woman’s  palace.  Ah  ! And 
Mr.  Astor  founds  a library.  Indeed ! And  they 
are  benevolent  gentlemen  and  benefactors  of  their 
kind  ? Not  at  all.  They  merely  invest  money 
in  a certain  kind  of  fame.  That  pleases  their 
taste,  as  fast  horses  and  yachts  and  pictures 
please  the  taste  of  other  people.  I will  show 
you  how  ’tis  done,  says  the  faithful  believer  in 
the  Dollar.  And  he  gives  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  poor  just  as  winter  is  beginning.  “ Let 
the  cavilcrs  say  what  they  will,’*  exclaim  a myri- 
ad voices,  “ that  shows  a good  heart.  ” Tweed, 
as  it  were,  tips  a wink.  I told  you  how  it  was 
done,  he  seems  to  say : what  is  there  that  money 
will  not  buy  ? 

Is  it  surprising  that  such  a man  did  not  try  to 
evade  justice  ? Justice  in  his  view  was  a com- 
modity like  legislative  honor,  like  newspaper  in- 
dependence, like  the  reputation  of  benevolence. 
The  reform  movement  was  to  him  a sudden  and 
confusing  flurry,  in  which  strikers,  to  whose 
terms  he  would  not  yield,  had  somehow  gained 
a momentary  advantage.  He  had  perhaps  made 
a mistake  in  not  buying  them  at  their  own  price. 
Success  had  possibly  put  him  off  his  guard.  He 
was  sure  that  if  an  indictment  were  found,  that 
would  be  the  end  of  it,  and  he  had  no  feeling  of 
shame.  His  friend  Fisk  had  shown  what  law- 
yers were  made  of,  and  he  himself  would  buy 
lawyers  and  judges,  sheriffs  and  juries.  He 
knew  that  the  one  thing  that  in  a needy  and 
greedy  world  can  not  fail  is  money.  He  came 
to  his  first  trial,  and  the  jury  disagreed  : natural- 
ly, for  he  had  bought  some  of  them.  The  evi- 
dence is,  of  course,  moral  only,  but  it  is  con- 
clusive. If  justice,  facetiously  so  called,  wanted 
another  bout,  he  would  “come  up  smiling.” 
There  was  no  trick  or  quibble  that  lawyers  could 
devise  for  which  ho  had  not  made  munificent 
preparation,  even  to  asserting  that  the  judge 
who  obstinately  refused  to  name  a price  was  dis- 
qualified from  sitting  at  the  trial.  Money  had 
never  failed  before ; it  certainly  would  not  at  this 
last  pinch. 

But  it  did,  and  the  bewilderment  and  conster- 
nation of  this  simple  devotee  were  pitiful.  He 
had  but  one  article  in  his  faith,  and  that  was 
now  destroyed.  He  had  staked  every  thing  upon 
the  certainty  of  the  Almighty  Dollar,  and  he  had 
lost.  But  there  was  something  not  less  notice- 
able than  his  unquestioning  faith.  It  was  that 
his  faith  was  so  generally  held.  For  what  gave 
the  universal  and  intense  interest  to  the  Tweed 
trial?  Here  was  a common  thief,  except  in  the 
amount  of  his  theft,  of  whose  guilt  nobody  had 
any  doubt,  against  whom,  as  the  judge  said,  the 
evidence  was  a mathematical  demonstration,  and 
his  conviction  was  hailed  as  a kind  of  national 
deliverance  and  vindication  of  human  justice. 
There  was  but  one  reason  for  this,  and  it  was  the 
feeling  that  money  would  free  him.  Of  course 


it  was  known  that  the  judge  could  not  be  bought, 
nor  the  Attorney-General,  nor  the  prosecution. 
Tweed  might  as  well  have  offered  to  buy  the 
moral  law.  But  public  knowledge  ended  there. 
And  in  the  degree  of  the  universality  of  the  be- 
lief that  somehow,  by  actual  bribery,  or  by  legal 
quirk  or  shift  or  sham,  money  would  buy  him 
off,  is  the  value  of  the  lesson  of  his  conviction, 
which  is  that  the  utmost  power  of  money  fails 
before  firm,  sagacious,  and  intelligent  honesty. 
There  is  not  a saloon  in  New  York  in  which  the 
Tweed  contempt  of  honorable  motives  is  the  sole 
faith  which  has  not  had  an  astounding  revelation, 
and  learned  that  money  is  not  omnipotent. 

Those  saloons  have  learned  one  other  thing — 
that  stealing  is  the  same  crime  whether  it  be  the 
theft  of  public  or  of  private  property.  The  Rob- 
in Hood  jollity  that  surrounded  Tweed,  his  fa- 
miliar name,  the  “Boss,”  the  laughing  stories 
that  were  told  of  him,  showed  that  he  was  held 
in  very  different  estimation  from  an  ordinary 
thief.  The  baser  newspapers  evidently  regarded 
him  as  the  French  nobleman  regarded  himself 
who  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  Almighty 
would  think  twice  before  condemning  such  a 
gentleman  as  he.  So  when  "Tweed  went  to  the 
Tombs  the  same  feeling  attended  him.  The  of- 
ficers could  not  believe  that  it  was  really  meant 
so  rich  a man,  who  had  lived  in  so  fine  a house, 
and  had  spent  money  so  profusely,  should  be 
treated  ns  a common  offender.  The  wretch  who 
steals  a loaf  to  feed  his  starving  children  must 
have  short  shrift,  and  Black  Maria  dispatches 
him  at  the  earliest  moment.  But  a “states- 
man” who  steals  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
people — really  the  law  must  think  twice  before 
handling  him  impolitely ! A day  or  two  after 
he  had  been  taken  to  jail,  on  his  way  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary, the  papers  said,  as  if  he  had  been  a be- 
loved prisoner  of  state,  whom  cruel  governments 
might  torture,  but  whom  the  people  would  still 
honor : “ A great  many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  his  cell  by  his  friends,  and  it  has  now 
quite  a cozy,  comfortable  appearance.  The  floor 
is  covered  with  a carpet  of  a dark  green  ground. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  dark  green  cloth,  and 
the  panes  in  the  windows  opening  on  Centre 
Street,  which  were  cracked  and  broken  a few 
days  ago,  have  been  newly  glazed.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  is  a large  round  table,  at  which 
the  ‘ Boss*  takes  his  three  regular  meals,  served 
up  in  the  best  manner  from  the  prison  restaurant. 
There  is  a luxurious  leather-covered  lounge  in 
one  corner,  and  five  chairs,  including  a large, 
comfortable  rocking-chair.  Besides  these  few 
articles  of  furniture  are  a wash-stand  and  a book- 
case. The  prisoner  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
reading  matter;  and  as  for  creature  comforts, 
the  solicitude  of  his  friends  and  relatives  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  except  liberty.  Crowds 
of  people  have  called  to  see  him  for  the  past  two 
days,  but  none  were  admitted  without  passes 
from  the  Commissioners.” 

This  feeling  was  akin  to  that  which  inspires 
the  proverb  and  the  practice  that  “all’s  fair  at 
the  Custom-house.”  When  Robin  Hood  stepped 
politely  to  the  door  of  my  Lord  Bishop’s  car- 
riage and  requested  him  to  alight  under  the 
greenwood  tree,  and  proceeded  to  rifle  the  car- 
riage of  all  the  treasure  that  his  lordship  was 
conveying,  he  was  not  felt  to  be  a common  thief. 
Far  from  it ; he  was  the  people’s  tax-gatherer  in 
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green.  He  scattered  with  a free  hand  among 
the  poor  the  money  which  the  rich  man  could 
lose  without  feeling  it.  Nobody  suffered.  My 
Lord  Bishop  was  admonished  that  he  had  the 
poor  always  with  him,  and  the  poor  rejoiced  in 
his  involuntary  largess.  So  “ the  boys”  thought 
of  Tweed.  While  the  “Boss”  was  king  there 
was  always  money  about,  as  they  said ; and  when 
did  Robin  Hood  himself  ever  bestow  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a lump  upon  the  poor  ? Besides, 
who  could  say  that  he  was  robbed  ? The  rich 
could  not  feel  it ; and  was  any  poor  orphan  de- 
frauded by  him,  any  poor  widow  pinched,  any 
honest  laborer  burdened? 

Yes,  they  were.  It  was  public  money  that  he 
stole.  Aud  what  is  public  money  ? It  is  the 
taxes.  And  who  pay  the  taxes — the  rich  ? No, 
the  poor,  the  produced.  They  come  out  of  the 
rent  of  the  tenement-house ; out  of  the  price  of 
tea  and  sugar  and  coal ; out  of  the  pittance  of 
the  widow  and  orphan,  and  the  small  wages  of 
the  laborer.  It  was  from  the  poor  who  cowered 
gratefully  over  the  coal  that  he  gave  them  that 
he  stole  the  coal.  His  confederate,  Sweeny, 
planted  hyacinths  ip  the  city  parks,  and  for  ev- 
ery flower  some  poor  soul  wfas  pinched.  Gay 
Robin  Hood  strips  the  baron,  and  the  poor  bless 
him  as  he  flings  them  the  gold.  Then  the  baron 
goes  home  to  his  castle  and  wrings  teeth  out  of 
the  jaws  of  Isaac  of  York,  to  force  him  to  give 
money.  Then  Isaac  of  York  advances  at  a more 
ruinous  rate  than  yesterday  the  interest  upon  the 
money  he  lends.  So  when  Tweed  steals  from 
the  public  treasury  he  picks  every  private  pock- 
et. Every  stroke  of  his  hammer,  if  he  ham- 
mers stone  with  other  thieves,  refreshes  in  the 
public  mind  these  familiar  truths.  It  is  humili- 
ating that  the  conviction  of  an  evident  offender 
in  a court  of  law  should  be  a cause  of  public  con- 
gratulation. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheer- 
ing that  shameless  crime  intrenched  in  every  w ay, 
and  defying  the  course  of  law,  should  by  that 
course  be  quietly  convicted  and  surely  punished. 


One  summer  morning  the  Easy  Chair  sat  with 
a friend  at  a little  caf£  on  the  rising  outskirts  of 
Zurich,  and  they  looked  across  the  pleasant  little 
city,  and  far  over  the  lake  to  the  snowy  Alps. 
All  the  morning  they  talked  affectionately  of 
many  things,  and  suddenly  its  companion  turned 
and  said,  vehemently, 

“ I wdsh  your  name  were  not  Easy  Chair.” 

“And  why  not ? Tis  an  ancient  and  a com- 
fortable name.” 

The  friend  smiled,  and  answered : 

“Of  course  it  is;  and  what  an  absurd  fellow 
I am  1 But  I know  a rascal  of  the  same  name.” 

This  little  reminiscence  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
last  summer  issued  a ukase  slandering  certain 
Russian  young  women  w'ho  were  studying  at 
Zurich.  But,  as  every  old  traveler  knows,  one 
of  the  great  delights  of  travel  is  the  pleasant  per- 
sonal association  awakened  by  the  mere  names 
of  places  through  which  led  the  path  of  our 
vagabond  years.  When  Grandpa  receives  the 
morning  paper  from  prattling  Grandchild,  and 
reads  that  Barcelona  has  risen  for  liberty  and 
equal  rights,  the  name  of  the  old  city  is  a spell ; 
and,  unmindful  of  noble  aims  and  heroisms,  he 
says  to  Grandma,  with  a singular  light  in  bis 
eyes, 


“Do  you  remember  that  August  morning  off 
Barcelona,  w’hen  we  leaned  over  the  gleaming 
Mediterranean,  and  saw  the  huge  Spanish 
mountains,  and  the  feluccas,  and  the  windows 
of  the  city  shining  in  the  sun  ?” 

And  Grandma  smiles  with  a significant  ten- 
derness, and  the  mere  name  has  a kind  of  sweet 
benediction  for  the  family  in  it,  for  it  is  a tradi- 
tion that  on*  that  very  morning,  on  that  very 
ship,  and  in  sight  of  that  very  city,  Grandpa, 
who  was  not  married  then,  said  something  to 
Grandma  which  led,  before  winter  in  Naples,  to 
a gold  ring.  The  rights  of  Spanish  humanity 
may  be  established  by  the  most  prodigious  prow- 
ess in  Barcelona,  and  foreign  countries  may  be 
excited  to  the  last  degree  by  false  news  from  that 
city  manufactured  by  enterprising  newspapers, 
but  while  the  town  rings  with  amazement  or  de- 
light in  the  historic  events  that  happen  there, 
Grandpa,  when  he  reads  of  the  city,  will  think 
chiefly  of  that  August  morning  and  of  that  whis- 
per over  the  gleaming  sea. 

But  meanwhile  the  world  goes  on.  Humanity 
and  liberty  fight  in  Barcelona,  and  in  another  way 
at  Zurich,  although  Grandpas  and  Easy  Chairs 
may  fall  into  personal  reminiscence  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  names.  And  the  ukase  of  the  auto- 
crat was  a blow  in  the  battle.  Certain  Russian 
young  women  were  studying  at  the  University 
of  Zurich  and  at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  when  they  were  suddenly 
ordered  to  return  home  by  the  1st  of  January, 
1874,  upon  pain  of  not  being  suffered  to  pass 
any  examination  or  to  undertake  any  public  of- 
fice or  to  be  received  in  any  educational  estab- 
lishment. The  reason  alleged  was  that  Russian 
refugees  of  the  baser  sex  had  mode  their  head- 
quarters at  Zurich,  and  that  some  of  the  Russian 
ladies  had  fallen  under  their  control,  and  were 
really  revolutionary  agents.  Why  did  not  the 
autocrat  stop  here?  This  was  an  accusation, 
but  not  an  insult.  But  he  went  on  to  say  that 
some  of  the  ladies  were  not  free  from  suspicion 
of  using  their  opportunities  of  study  to  learn  an 
odious  trade. 

Here  was  matter  concerning  the  honor  of  the 
canton  of  Zurich  and  of  its  university,  and  Mr. 
Pfenniger,  president  of  the  Governing  Council  of 
the  canton,  in  a solemn  protest  addressed  to  the 
High  Swiss  Council,  countersigned  by  the  can- 
tonal Secretary  of  State,  indignantly  repelled  the 
charges  against  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  hospital  and  the  slanders  upon  the 
Russian  ladies.  There  were  indeed,  he  said, 
some  ladies  who  did  not  study  with  desirable 
diligence  (as  hath,  indeed,  been  observed  in  cer- 
tain colleges  for  young  men) ; but  these  were, 
he  added,  “exceptions.”  And  the  protest  de- 
clared that  within  the  certain  knowledge  of  the 
cantonal  authorities  many  Russian  ladies  were 
most  unjustly  implicated  in  the  universal  accu- 
sation, who  were,  indeed,  distinguished  for  mo- 
rality, industry,  and  scientific  attainments — a 
credit  to  their  country,  and  esteemed  in  Zurich. 
In  closing  the  protest  President  Pfenniger  says : 
“We  consider  it  our  duty  to  dwell  upon  these 
facts,  so  that  the  heavy  accusations  which  the 
official  gazette  has  suspended  over  all  the  Rus- 
sian ladies  who  are  studying  here  may  not  re- 
main uncontradicted,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
indicate  the  motives  which  have  induced  the 
University  of  Zurich  not  to  abandon  the  task  of 
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practically  solving  the  great  social  questions  of 
the  present  day  as  to  the  capacity  of  women  for 
scientific  studies  and  scientific  occupations.” 

Here,  then,  are  the  empire  of  Russia  and  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  if  not  the  High  Swiss  Council, 
engaged  in  discussing  one  form  of  the  woman 
question  : and  the  very  first  fact  that  appears  is 
that  the  female  students  at  the  University  of  Zu- 
rich were  pensioners  of  the  Russian  government — 
a most  interesting  concession  upon  the  part  of 
that  government  that  it  is  desirable  that  women 
should  be  trained  in  science  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. Meanwhile  President  Kappeler,  of  the 
Polytechnic  School,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe,  says  that  44  the  conduct  of  the  female 
scholars  at  the  Polytechnic  School  w'as  in  every 
respect  blameless.”  Ilerr  Kappeler,  however, 
has  not  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  female  mind, 
as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  as  of  female  manners ; 
and  with  all  the  feeling  of  Monkbarns  toward 
“womankind,”  he  says,  “When  one  hundred 
and  eight  young  girls  and  no  more  than  seventy 
young  men  began  to  study  medicine  together, 
the  balance  was  on  the  wrong  side  for  the  dig- 
nity of  a learned  body,  and  human  nature  also 
got  to  work  with  them” — as,  again,  hath  often 
been  observed  in  churches,  draw'ing-rooms,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  world  at  large,  w hich  has  been  peo- 
led  with  only  two  sexes,  with  a great  deal  of 
uman  nature  in  each,  which  constantly  gets  to 
work,  ns  on  Grandpa’s  ship  off  Barcelona,  and 
wherever  there  are  young  men  and  young  wom- 
en together. 

This  question  of  co-education,  w hich  has  been 
answered  favorably,  so  far  as  good-will  goes,  by 
the  University  of  Zurich,  and,  in  a degree,  by  the 
Russian  government,  presents  itself  to  every  uni- 
versity and  to  every  observer  of  the  times.  Two 
years  ago  the  lord  ordinary  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  decided,  after  a long  and  warm  de- 
bate, and  an  appeal  from  authority  to  authority, 
that  as  the  universities  of  Scotland  were  largely 
constituted  upon  the  model  of  Bologna  and  other 
Institutions  from  which  women  were  not  barred, 
it  can  not  have  been  intended  to  exclude  them 
from  those  founded  in  Scotland.  This  decision, 
however,  has  been  set  aside  within  the  last  year. 
But  the  English  universities  now  hold  local  ex- 
aminations for  women,  and  confer  degrees.  And 
Harvard,  the  most  ancient  of  American  schools, 
while  refusing  to  open  her  doors  to  co-education, 
follow’s  her  English  sisters  in  examinations  and 
degrees.  Even  Columbia  College,  the  most  con- 
servative of  colleges,  now*  admits  women  to  some 
of  her  lectures,  while  Cornell  and  the  Michi- 
gan University  open  their  doors  w'ide  to  men  and 
women  together,  and  Antioch  and  Oberlin  and 
other  schools  have  long  known  no  sex  in  study. 

It  is  plain  that  the  question  of  co-education — 
that  is,  the  teaching  of  young  men  and  women 
together  in  the  college  as  they  are  taught  in  the 
academy  and  in  the  common  school — has  now 
laid  hold  of  the  public  mind  with  a grasp  that 
amazement  and  contempt  and  incredulity  and 
bigotry,  at  least,  can  not  shake  off.  At  Will- 
iatns  College,  when  the  proposition  was  made, 
the  majority  of  the  committee  skillfully  evaded 
the  direct  encounter  of  the  question  by  falling 
back  upon  the  charter  and  the  sanction  of  inter- 
pretations. All  the  forces  upon  all  sides  are 
engaged,  and  the  real,  although  not  the  formal, 
victory  seems  to  be  gained;  that  is,  the  best 


opinion  of  the  time  concedes  that  every  oppor- 
tunity of  education  should  be  opened  to  women 
as  to  men.  The  point  that  the  education  shall 
be  pursued  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  is 
not  yet  carried;  and  the  issue  of  the  contest 
here  does  not  depend  upon  moral  or  social  or  po- 
litical, but  in  a serious  degree  upon  structural, 
considerations.  It  is  very  much  a physiological 
question,  to  which  science,  actual  knowledge, 
must  furnish  the  solution.  The  little  book  of 
l)r.  E.  H.  Clarke,  Sex  in  Education , is  the  lat- 
est contribution  to  the  discussion.  Hr.  Clarke 
is  an  eminent  physician,  late  Professor  of  Mate- 
ria Medica  in  Harvard  College ; and  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  his  essay,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions of  a derisory  strain,  can  not  fairly  offeud 
the  advocates  of  co-education.  Some  of  these, 
indeed,  assaulting  him  wifli  great  ardor  and  en- 
tire sincerity,  beat  the  air.  For  while  he  speaks 
of  physical  function  and  structure,  they  speak 
of  morals  and  political  economy.  It  certainly  is 
not  a subject  for  heat,  or  rhetoric,  or  denuncia- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Hr.  Clarke  s 
scientific  conclusions,  in  which  Professor  Agassiz 
declared  that  he  fully  coincided,  he  spares  us  all 
dull  twaddle  about  the  natural  inequality  of  the 
sexes,  and  the  limitation  of  a womans  range  of 
study  by  her  “sphere”  or  her  sex.  He  says 
frankly  that  a woman’s  brain  is.just  like  a mans ; 
that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  she  should 
not  study  any  subject  to  which  she  is  attracted. 
Only — and  this  is  his  point — she  must  study  as 
a woman,  not  as  a man,  and  for  the  very  simple 
physiological  reasons  which  he  plainly  stales,  and 
w hich  indicate  the  modifications  which  for  four 
or  five  years  should  be  made  in  the  methods  of 
study. 

Some  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  doctor  gen- 
eralizes have,  however,  been  authoritatively  ques- 
tioned. He  makes  statements  in  regard  to  Vas- 
sar  College  and  the  treatment  there  which  are 
absolutely  denied,  according  to  Mrs.  Hall,  by  the 
resident  physician  at  the  college,  Hr.  Avery. 
And  it  is  in  that  direction  that  the  Easy  Chair 
looks  for  further  light  upon  the  real  position  of 
Hr.  Clarke.  When  an  accomplished  and  sci- 
entific w'oman,  whose  treatment  of  the  question 
show's  that  she  knows,  and  who  has  had  ven* 
large  experience,  directly  opposes  Hr.  Clarke,  and 
says  that  in  her  opinion,  not  as  an  advocate,  but 
ns  a woman  and  a parent,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  of  the  kind  he  suggests  w hy  girls  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  mentions  should  not  study 
precisely  as  boys  do,  and  that  her  experience  for- 
tifies the  conclusions  of  her  science,  the  doctor 
must  low'd*  his  pennon  and  withdraw.  What  an 
immense  victory  over  the  prejudice  and  reluc- 
tance of  ages  that  the  question  is  drawn  to  such  a 
simple  point!  And  how  infinitely  becoming  to 
its  consideration  are  perfect  candor  and  cool- 
ness ! Some  years  ago  Mr.  Higginson  asked  in 
one  of  his  sparkling  papers,  “ Shall  women  learn 
the  alphabet?”  and  last  spring,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  he 
brilliantly  routed  the  flying  rear-guard  of  old 
objection.  And  now  Hr.  Clarke  courteously  sa- 
lutes him,  and  says  that  there  is  no  further  ques- 
tion save  as  to  how  women  shall  learn  the  al- 
phabet. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  lyceom  lecture  set 
in  with  great  vigor,  and  suddenly  committees 
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sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  cer- 
tain gentlemen  seized  their  traveling-bags  and 
journeyed  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Mississippi 
and  beyond,  they  used  to  recount  to  each  other, 
when  they  met,  the  little  incidents  of  their  vaga- 
bondage. They  had  all  slept  in  the  cold  cham- 
ber, and  supped  upon  the  raw  apples,  and  break- 
fasted upon  the  leather  steak  washed  down  by 
the  inexpressible  coffee ; and  when  the  store  of 
stories  became  very  large  each  challenged  the 
other  to  publish  his  comical  experience,  and  in- 
vite the  public  to  smile  with  them.  It  will  nev- 
er be  done  now,  and  indeed  it  was  never  worth 
doing.  It  would  have  been  only  a jest-book,  and 
some  of  the  jokes  might  have  stung.  Surely, 
however,  there  could  have  been  no  harm  done 
by  telling  of  the  touching  homage  that  was  paid 
to  A ’s  eloquence  in  a towrn  and  by  a dam- 

sel, to  neither  of  which  can  any  clew  be  discov- 
ered. The  act  was  very  simple,  lie  departed 
by  a very  early  train,  and  there  had  been  a snowr- 
fall  during  the  night,  lie  walked  before  dawn 
to  die  station,  he  said,  in  the  deep  snow,  and  aft- 
er the  sun  had  risen  and  he  was  gone  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  followed  him,  carefully  treading 
in  his  footsteps.  She  wras  all  unsuspicious.  He 
would  never  have  heard  of  it  from  her.  But  a 
Peeping  Tom  of  her  own  sex  beheld  her,  and, 
mindless  of  maidenly  artlessncss,  charged  upon 
her  in  a social  company  the  act  of  innocent  en- 
thusiasm, which  she  was  too  womanly  to  deny. 
What  feeling  and  fidelity  were  here!  Whose 
footsteps  does  she  follow  nowr,  and  whither  have 
they  led  her  ? 

Perhaps  the  Dorinda  w'ho  reads  these  words 
recognizes  in  this  simple  incident  a feeling  of 
which  she  also  is  conscious.  She,  too,  has  heard 
the  speaker  or  the  singer,  or  has  read  the  author 
who  casts  upon  her  the  same  magical  spell.  And 
at  this  very  moment  she  is  tracking  her  hero  in 
his  footsteps.  Yes,  were  our  eyes  fine  enough 
to  pierce  the  letter-bags,  and  read  the  secrets  of 
ihc  mails  which  are  even  now  darting  in  every 
direction  over  the  laud,  we,  too,  should  be  Peeping 
Toms,  and  we  should  see  that  artless  maiden 
worshiping,  as  it  were,  in  the  winter  morning. 
The  honest  and  unsuspecting  enthusiasm  which 
led  her  to  wade  through  the  snow,  haply  leads 
Dorinda  to  write  a letter  of  sincere  admiration 
to  the  gallant  captain  of  her  imagination.  It 
is  a natural  and  beautiful  impulse ; but  let  Do- 
rinda reflect,  and  even  beware,  for  every  such 
captain  is  not  a real  hero,  and  ho  may  misuse 
her  letter  and  its  confidences. 

Tfiere  was  B also,  w hose  voice  is  silent 

now,  the  voice  that  charmed  and  persuaded: 

B , one  of  the  brightest  of  the  morning-stars. 

How  he  came  smiling  in,  his  voice  crisply  crack- 
ling, as  it  were,  with  humor,  and  challenging  his 

fellow- vagabond  for  his  latest  incident.  B 

contended  that  the  man  who  should  travel  con- 
stantly for  six  months,  and  sit  in  the  public 
rooms  of  hotels  with  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  jot- 
ting down  at  the  moment  the  queer  stories  and 
remarks  that  he  heard,  would  make  a book  be- 
yond Joe  Miller.  He  insisted  that  every  body 
was  saying  good  things  all  the  time — good  not 
only  because  they  were  witty,  but  because  they 
were  quaint  and  pointed  and  droll. 

“For  instance,  yesterday  I sat  in  the  car, 
with  its  fnrious  stove  at  each  end,  and  every 
body  wrapped  in  coats  and  furs,  and  the  tem- 


■ perature  about  four  hundred  Fahrenheit.  I had 
i opened  my  window  a few  inches  to  escape  suffo- 
i cation,  when,  after  a few  moments,  I felt  a 
hand  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  turning,  saw 
a serious  Yankee  face  gazing  at  the  aperture. 
4 1 s’pose  there  ain’t  no  sliet  to  that  winder  V w'as 
the  grave  remark  of  my  neighbor,  as  if  there 
could  be  no  other  conceivable  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  open.  A little  later  a fellow- 
passenger  eagerly  turned  to  him,  and  asked, 
anxiously,  ‘I — I beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  but  is 
this  station  at  which  we  are  stopping  Swivloton  ?’ 
4 They  hain’t  notified  yit/  was  the  imperturbable 
response.  What  a new  world  of  fun  the  follow- 
ing up  and  exploration  of  that  man  would  have 
revealed,”  laughed  B . 

One  day  he  told  of  an  exquisite  pastoral — an 
idyl,  as  he  called  it.  It  was  on  a rural  railroad, 
and  a group  of  rural  beaux  and  belles  entered 
the  car  and  sat  in  the  seats  behind  him.  One 
of  the  prettiest  girls  sat  by  the  window  at  his 
back,  and  she  opened  it  to  talk  more  convenient- 
ly with  a swain  who  stood  upon  the  platform. 

“ Ho  !”  said  Phillis,  after  a little  giggling,  44 1 
wish  I’d  sat  on  the  other  side.” 

44  Why-y-y  ?”  asked  Corydon,  with  a lingering 
reproach  in  his  tone. 

44  IIo ! I could  see  the  river  there.” 

“Oh  no ; this  side  is  much  better.” 

“Why  ?” — very  crisply. 

“ Because  you  can  see  me !” 

“Law!  ycr  must  ’a  ben  a-eatin’  pickuls,” 
laughed  Phillis,  cheerily. 

Those  who  were  familiar  with  what  we  may 
call  the  greenroom  of  the  earlier  lyceum,  wiil 
recall  the  stories  that  floated  through  the  con- 
versation— wraifs  and  estrays,  now  assigned  to 
this  one,  now  to  that.  Mr.  Maunseli  B.  Field, 
in  his  recent  book  of  personal  anecdote,  says  that 
he  once  took  a friend  to  see  James,  the  novelist, 
and  after  a pleasant  call  the  friend  remarked  to 
Mr.  James,  as  they  were  leaving,  that  he  had 
been  always  an  admirer  of  his  works,  but  that 
one  of  his  tales  seemed  to  him  very  much  better 
than  the  rest.  “And  that  is — ?”  said  the  grati- 
fied novelist.  44  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii , ” re- 
plied the  admirer.  A story  of  the  same  kind 
was  told  in  the  lyceum  greenroom  of  Smith, 
who  was  a popular  lecturer,  and  who  especially 
disliked  Jones,  who  was  also  well  known  upon 
the  platform.  Jones  had  a lecture  upon  the 
Grand  Lama,  which  he  delivered  every  where, 
and  which,  for  some  reason — of  course  not  its 
popularity — SmitK  detested.  One  day  in  spring 
Mr.  Smith  was  introduced  to  a gentleman  who 
said  that  he  was  from  Sassafras  Centre,  and  that 
he  was  exceedingly  glad  to  have  the  honor  of 
being  presented  to  a gentleman  by  whose  elo- 
quence in  the  lyceum  during  the  previous  winter 
he  had  been  so  charmed.  Mr.  Smith  blushed 
and  bowed  and  deprecated,  and  remarked  that 
there  was  no  place  to  which  he  went  with  more 
pleasure  than  to  Sassafras  Centre,  and  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  audience  at  that  interesting 
town  w’os  really  phenomenal.  The  gentleman 
listened,  pleased,  and  answered,  44  It  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  compliment  that  I say  there  was 
but  one  opinion  in  the  town,  and  that  w as  that 
there  w*as  never  so  popular  and  satisfactory  a 
lecture  in  Sassafras  a s yours  upon  the  Grand 
Lama.”  Mr.  Smith  knew  at  that  moment  how 
Dr.  Goldsmith  would  have  felt  had  he  been  pro- 
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fusely  complimented  upon  the  simple  beauty  of 
bis  Rasselas. 

There  was  X , whose  ambition  was  for  a 

reputation  of  solidity  and  vigor,  who  declared 
with  forcible  epithets  that  he  did  not  propose  to 
go  about  the  country  dealing  out  whipped  sylla- 
bub and  flap-doodle,  and  who,  having,  as  he  be- 
lieved, been  all  the  evening  a kind  of  Cceur  de 
Lion,  swinging  a battle-axe,  was  saluted  by  a 
simpering  lady,  with  a soft  voice,  “Oh,  Mr. 
X , your  lecture  was  splendid ! ’Twas  flow- 
ery !”  There  was  M , too,  timid  and  mis- 

trustful, who  sat  in  a lonely  car  just  at  the  mel- 
ancholy edge  of  a winter  evening,  cold  and  home- 
sick, and  dreading  the  inevitable  committee  and 
the  hour  of  doom.  The  train  stopped  at  the 
station  before  that  at  which  he  was  to  alight, 
and  two  gentlemen  came  into  the  car  and  took 
the  seat  immediately  before  him,  so  that  he 
could  not  help  hearing  their  loud  conversation. 
They  ran  from  topic  to  topic,  and  just  as  the 
talk  seemed  expiring  one  of  them  said,  languidly, 

“Oh,  this  is  lecture-night,  isn’t  it?  Let  me 
see : who  lectures  to-night  ?” 

“ It's  M to-night,  I believe,”  said  the  oth- 

er, in  so  unpromising  a tone  that  the  involuntary 
listener  shrank  into  the  cold  corner  of  his  seat. 

“Oh  yes;  M ; so  it  is.  I never  heard 

him.  Did  you  ?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  him,”  in  a tone  which  im- 
mensely aggravated  M ’s  homesickness. 

“Well,  how  do  you  like  him?” 

“Good  speaker,  but  tedious — tedious,”  an- 
swered the  other,  forcibly,  as  if  still  intolerably 
suffering  from  ennui. 

One  day  M met  a friend,  who  said  to  him : 

“ I see  that  you  lectured  last  night.  Was  sorry 
I couldn’t  come.  Hope  to  hear  your  lecture 
when  it  passes  into  literature!”  This  was  re- 
ceived in  the  greenroom  with  a roar  of  delight. 
The  compliment  was  pleasing,  but  Mephistophe- 
lian,  and  the  release  was  perfect.  “ ’Twas  differ- 
ent,” said  M , “ from  the  point-blank  shot  of 

the  young  man,  with  a sober  face  and  air  of  busi- 


ness, who  stepped  up  as  I left  the  platform,  and 
shook  my  hand  gravely,  remarking,  dryly,  and  as 
if  cursorily,  “ I merely  wished  to  say  that  you 
are  my  favorite  writer  and  speaker,”  then  bowed 

and  disappeared.  Y , again,  used  to  tell  of  his 

night  journey  in  the  sleeping-car,  and  of  his  pain- 
ful struggle  to  sleep  while  two  fellow-passengers 
near  the  stove  buzzed  on  in  an  endless  monotony 
of  talk.  Of  course  they  were  talking  of  money 
and  markets,  and  prices  and  prospects,  and  all 

in  the  same  dull  low  tone,  until  happily  Y 

dropped  asleep.  Suddenly,  and  he  said  it  must 
have  been  two  or  three  hours  afterward,  he 
awoke  from  dreams  of  paradise,  and  the  first  ar- 
ticulate sounds  of  which  he  became  aware  in  the 
general  rumble  of  the  train  were  the  w’ords, 
“Take,  now,  the  article  of  pork,”  in  the  same 
droning  tone,  that  seemed  to  him  destined  to  go 
on  forever. 

Since  those  days,  when  a comparatively  small 
body  of  speakers  occupied  the  platform  of  the 
lyceum,  what  changes  there  have  been  !•  What 
a multitude  of  orators,  of  humorists,  of  readers, 
of  singers,  have  followed  them ! How  droll  seem 
now  the  prophecies  of  the  newspapers,  which 
scoffed  at  the  lecture  lyceum  as  a passing  fash- 
ion, and  the  poor  lecturers  as  itinerants  and 
vagabonds,  who  copied  articles  from  the  ency- 
clopedias and  read  them  through  the  country 
at  fifty  dollars  a night ! The  satire  was  scorch- 
ing, but  somehow  the  lyceum  and  the  lecturers 
survived ; somehow  every  night  this  winter, from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  are  listening  to  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom of  those  vagabonds,  and  going  home  again 
pleased  and  refreshed.  Those  newspapers  should 
have  reflected  that  it  is  not  given  to  every  one 
who  addresses  the  public  to  furnish  the  knowl- 
edge and  humor  and  charity  which  their  editori- 
al articles  convey.  But  “small  service  is  true 
service  while  it  lasts,”  and  if  any  body  calls  the 
sendee  of  the  lyceum  in  this  country  during  the 
last  twenty  years  small,  nobody  will  deny  that 
at  least  it  has  been  true. 


(Mat's  1'iterarij  Tutorit. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

THE  uniform  library  edition  of  the  works  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.) 
is,  in  its  completeness  as  well  as  in  the  prompt- 
ness of  its  appearance,  a striking  example  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  American  publisher.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  collected  works  of  a promi- 
nent English  writer  have  been  issued  by  an  Amer- 
ican house  previous  to  their  publication  in  En- 
gland. This  edition  of  Mr.  Mill’s  works  consists 
of  ten  volumes,  of  which  four  are  devoted  to  Dis- 
sertations and  Discussions,  and  two  to  the  Exam- 
ination of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy . 
On  Liberty  and  The  Subjection  of  Women  are  in- 
cluded in  one  volume.  The  other  three  volumes 
are  devoted  to  Comte's  Positive  Philosophy , 
Considerations  on  Representative  Government , 
and  The  Autobiography.  Mr.  Mill’s  System  of 
Logic , of  which  a revised  edition  is  soon  to  be 
issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  is  not  included 
in  this  collection. 


We  have  not  the  space  for  a review  of  Mr. 
Mill’s  philosophy.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  form  an 
estimate  as  to  its  probable  influence  upon  think- 
ers. This  philosophy  has  done  much  to  strengthen 
the  basis  of  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals.  So 
far,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  since 
the  motive  of  action  is  “the  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,”  which  is  but  the  expansion  of 
the  precept,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.” 

The  most  notable  work  of  the  series  is  The 
Autobiography.  No  work  has  been  published  for 
years  which  indirectly  thrown  so  much  light  upon 
our  theories  respecting  the  education  of  the 
young — none  which  more  clearly  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  heart-culture  in  our  system  of 
education.  The  elder  Mill,  a man  remarkable 
for  his  powers  of  analysis,  was  designed  for  the 
ministry.  He  abandoned  the  Calrinistic  creed, 
and  with  it  also  Christianity.  How  did  this 
man,  who  had  come  at  length  to  consider  that 
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the  ne  plus  ultra  of  wickedness  is  embodied  in 
what  is  commonly  presented  to  mankind  as  the 
creed  of  Christianity,  educate  his  son?  And 
what  was  the  result  ? The  case  of  the  son  was 
different  from  that  of  the  father ; it  was  that  “ of 
one  who/’  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘ 4 has  not  thrown 
off  religious  belief,  but  never  had  it.”  His  fa- 
ther had  a chord  of  sympathy  binding  him  to 
Christians,  in  that  he  could  understand  the  be- 
liever’s state  of  mind.  The  son  could  look  upon 
the  modern  exactly  os  he  did  upon  the  ancient  re- 
ligion, as  something  which  in  no  way  concerned 
him. 

Bat  what  sort  of  intellectual  training  had  the 
boy  so  peculiarly  situated  ? He  begins  the  study 
of  Greek  when  only  three  years  of  age.  When 
he  was  seven  years  old  he  had  read  Herodotus, 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Lucian,  and  Isocrates,  and 
was  then  prepared  to  go  through  the  first  six  di- 
alogues of  Plato.  He  had  no  playfellows.  He 
• could  have  bad  no  real  childhood.  In  addition 
to  bis  Greek  studies  he  had,  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  seven,  read  and  made  notes  on  Hume, 
Gibbon,  Robertson,  Watson,  Plutarch,  Burnet, 
Millar,  Mosheim,  besides  books  of  travel  and 
such  works  as  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Don 
Quixote!  It  makes  one's  brain  swim  to  read 
the  list.  At  eight  the  boy  begins  his  Latin 
studies,  and  we  are  again  astonished  with  the 
reading  accomplished  during  the  three  years 
that  follow. 

But  what  was  gained?  He  says,  “The  edu- 
cation which  my  father  gave  me  was  in  itself 
more  fitted  for  training  me  to  know  than  to  do.” 
The  entire  moral  and  sympathetic  side  of  life 
was  undeveloped.  Such  a culture  could  not  be 
profound.  His  contact  with  the  Grecian  intel- 
lect, ns  he  came  into  contact  with  it,  gave  him 
no  aesthetic  development  — otherwise  he  would 
have  written  more  graceful  English.  He  had  no 
comprehension  of  the  great  problems  of  human 
destiny  as  they  confronted  the  Hellenic  mind. 
His  intellectual  formulas  respecting  happiness 
sound  strangely  in  our  ears  when  we  reflect  that 
he  was  himself  essentially  an  unhappy  man.  He 
himself  attributed  his  unhappiness  to  the  intel- 
lectual cultivation  which  had  made  precocious 
and  premature  analysis  the  inveterate  habit  of 
his  mind.  He  thought  to  correct  this  error  later 
in  life  by  making  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings 
one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  his  ethical  and  phil- 
osophical creed.  But  it  is  not  within  the  power 
of  the  will  to  change  the  current  of  life,  once 
fixed.  It  is  probable  that  the  one  real  happiness 
of  Mr.  Mill’s  life  was  the  friendship  of  the  wom- 
an who  finally  became  his  wife.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that,  having  no  divinity  to  worship,  he 
made  one  of  her,  or  that  he  speaks  of  her  mem- 
ory as  if  it  were  his  religion? 

Probably  the  most  enduring  memorial  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  is  his  System  of  Logic.  While  his 
intellectual  training  prevented  his  knowing  men 
and  things  as  they  are,  and  to  a corresponding 
degree  unfitted  him  for  profound  speculation,  it 
certainly  did  make  him  a master  dialectician. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Memoirs 
and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge , edited  by  her 
daughter  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  of  quite  a 
different  description  from  that  which  belongs  to 
the  autobiography  of  Mr.  Mill.  It  is  quite  as 
notable  a book,  a more  useful  book,  and  will  be 
apt  to  be  understood  and  appreciated,  if  not 


read,  by  a much  larger  number.  She  was  the 
only  daughter  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Her  life  was 
passed  among  the  great  literary  celebrities  of  the 
day,  and  her  letters  include  reminiscences  of  er 
criticisms  upon  Wordsworth,  Southey,  De  Quin- 
cey,  Lamb,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Mrs.  Browning, 
Dr.  Arnold,  Macaulay,  Pusey,  John  Henry  New- 
man— in  brief,  upon  a larger  array  of  writers 
than  we  care  here  to  catalogue.  She  possessed 
a mind  in  which  were  curiously  commingled  the 
delicacy  and  strength  of  her  father's  powers  and 
the  practical,  unerring  common-sense  which  is 
said  to  have  been  inherited  from  her  mother : it 
certainly  was  not  inherited  from  Mr.  Coleridge. 
Reminiscences  of  such  a life  as  hers  could  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive,  even  if 
penned  by  on  ordinary  writer.  But  she  is  far 
from  an  ordinary  writer.  And  her  own  thoughts 
are  quite  as  valuable  in  their  fruitfulness  os  those 
of  the  society  into  which  her  memoir  introduces 
us. 

The  History  of  Goethe's  Lifey  by  George 
Henry  Lewes  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  is  a 
condensation  in  one  volume  of  the  author’s  larger 
work.  It  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  to  give 
the  ordinary  reader  a view  of  Goethe’s  life,  albeit 
we  find  ourselves  continually  protesting  against 
the  Lewes  philosophy,  which  is  woven  into  and 
gives  color  to  his  narrative. — A new  edition  of 
Prescott’s  works  is  commenced  by  the  History 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella , edited  by  John  Fos- 
ter Kirk,  and  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
and  Co.  Both  publishers  and  editor  have  done 
their  work  well,  and  the  result  is  an  edition 
which  is  certainly  exceptionally  tasteful  and 
even  elegant  in  paper  and  typography,  and 
which  appears  to  be  also  exceptionally  accurate. 
— The  Records  of  a Quiet  Life  (Roberts  Broth- 
ers) is  condensed  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Gage  from  the 
larger  English  work,  Memorials  of  a Quiet  Life. 
It  introduces  us  to  the  domestic  peace,  culture, 
and  religious  refinement  of  an  almost  ideal  En- 
glish parsonage,  in  a series  of  pictures  which 
perpetually  recalls  the  promise  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  to  lead  them  that  trust  in  Him  in 
green  pastures  and  by  still  waters.  The  Hare 
family,  whose  story  is  here  given,  is  not  widely 
known  in  this  country,  but  its  relations  with 
leading  religious  thinkers  in  England  give  this 
book  an  interest  apart  from  that  which  belongs 
to  it  simply  as  a story. 

RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Harper  and  Brothers  publish  in  Essays  and 
Orations  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  the  authen- 
tic and  official  record  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
memorable  series  of  meetings  held  in  New  York 
city  during  October,  1873.  Those  meetings  are 
so  * fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers  that  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  record 
the  fact  that  the  addresses  and  papers  then  de- 
livered have  been  preserved  in  this  permanent 
form.  But  on  looking  over  the  volume  we  are 
impressed  even  more  than  by  our  personal  at- 
tendance at  the  convention  by  the  intellectual 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  papers  there  read. 
The  impression  produced  at  the  time  was  one 
of  warmth  and  depth  of  a true  and  devout  en- 
thusiasm, and  this,  while  it  enhanced  the  inter- 
est of  the  gathering,  detracted  somewhat  from 
the  purely  intellectual  perception  of  the  mental 
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grasp  and  power  displayed  by  the  essayists. 
Probably  no  volume,  except  the  Bible,  has  ever 
been  published  which  contains  so  many  and  so 
really  able  contributions  from  so  many  and  so 
truly  great  minds.  The  skill  of  the  managers 
of  this  convention  was  in  nothing  more  displayed 
than  in  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  speakers 
to  their  appropriate  topics.  Men  who  have  given 
their  life  to  the  elucidation  of  particular  problems 
here  crowd  into  a few  pages  the  results  of  years 
of  study  and  thought.  The  volume  itself  is  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  charges  sometimes 
brought  against  the  clergy  of  old  fogyism,  cow- 
ardice, and  bigotry.  The  themes  discussed  aro 
not  the  problems  of  past  ages,  but  emphatically 
those  of  to-day.  There  is  no  evading  of  issues, 
and  no  single  instance  of  glossing  them  over  by 
multiplying  words  without  wisdom.  And  the 
breadth  of  view  which  characterizes  the  modem 
theologian  receives  a curious  as  well  as  striking 
illustration  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Storrs,  who  pre- 
sented as  ably  and  glowingly  ns  the  most  pro- 
nounced and  eloquent  prelate  could  have  done 
the  attractive  aspects  of  Romanism.  In  brief, 
as  a book  this  volume  is  quite  us  remarkable 
among  books  as  the  meetings  were  among  other 
similar  gatherings ; and  no  one  who  is  interest- 
ed in  the  religio-philosophical  and  philanthropic 
problems  of  to-day  can  well  afford  to  bo  without 
it,  both  for  present  study  and  for  future  reference. 

The  object  of  Mr.  John  Miller  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Proverbs  (A.  I).  F.  Randolph 
and  Co.)  is  to  find  more  connection  and  a deep- 
er spiritual  meaning  in  that  book  than  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  it.  For  this  purpose  he 
first  gives  a new  translation,  and  then,  repeating 
the  new  translation  in  parallel  columns  with  the 
old,  bases  his  comments  upon  a comparison  of 
the  two.  His  book  is  highly  ingenious,  and  the 
result  of  earnest  thought,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
accept  his  fundamental  principle  that  proverbs, 
especially  inspired  proverbs,  can  not  be  common- 
place, but  must  possess  a certain  measure  of  pro- 
foundness. But  in  carrying  out  this  principle  in 
practical  interpretation,  he  appears  to  us  to  be 
too  often  unnatural  and  chimerical  to  be  safe  as 
an  expositor,  albeit  suggestive  and  thought-pro- 
voking. There  are  two  methods  by  which  such 
a work  as  this  may  be  measured.  One  method 
would  consider  with  care  its  justification  in  a re- 
examination of  the  Hebrew  text.  This  is  neces- 
sarily confined  to  Hebrew  scholars.  The  other 
would  consist  in  the  inquiry,  Is  the  sense  which 
Mr.  Miller  has  obtained  so  far  superior  to  that 
hitherto  received  as  to  create  a strong  presump- 
tion in  its  favor,  provided  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew 
language  will  permit?  And  this  is  a question 
which  can  be  settled  as  well  by  the  English  as 
by  the  Hebrew  reader.  Indeed,  in  some  sense, 
since  the  value  of  proverbs  depends  upon  their 
adaptation  to  the  common  mind,  the  English 
reader  would  be  a better  judge  of  this  question. 
To  give  our  readers  the  means  of  forming  such 
a judgment  on  Mr.  Miller’s  commentary,  we  take 
from  it  one  illustration,  and  one  not  of  the  more 
outrd  description,  that  our  specimen  may  be,  if 
less  striking,  at  least  more  fair. 

Proverbs,  xxii.  1. 

Old  Version.  New  Version. 

A good  name  is  rather  A name  is  to  be  chosen 
to  be  chosen  than  great  rather  than  great  wealth, 
riches,  and  loving  favor  Grace  Is  better  than  silver 
rather  than  silver  and  gold,  or  than  gold. 


The  ordinary  reader  finds  in  this  a simple  maxim 
of  worldly  wisdom — a good  reputation  is  better 
than  wealth.  Mr.  Miller  finds  in  it  a statement 
of  “ the  fact  of  a divine  election,”  and  gives  r.s 
an  equivalent  this  paraphrase,  44  Being  chosen  by 
God  is  better  than  great  wealth,  and  grace  than 
silver  or  than  gold."  This  may  illustrate  Mr. 
Miller’s  method,  which  is  based  on  the  declara- 
tion that  44  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  were  the 
Gospel  of  his  day,  and  tliclr  ultimate  sense  must 
be  religious."  We  think  most  English  readers 
will  agree  with  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many 
of  them  are  but  the  Poor-Richard  maxims  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  and  that  he  who  compels 
himself  to  find  a spiritual  significance  in  all  of 
them  frustrates  by  his  determination  that  which 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  interpreter,  viz.,  to  as- 
certain the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writ,  and  is 
liable  to  substitute  another  aim,  which  too  com- 
monly impairs  the  value  of  Biblical  commenta- 
ries, viz.,  to  put  upon  the  sacred  writings  a 
meaning  which  is  predetermined  by  the  inter- 
preter’s hypothesis. 

Dr.  William  S.  Plummer’s  treatise,  Hints 
and  Helps  in  Pastoral  Theology  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  is  at  once  concise  and  comprehen- 
sive. It  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  its 
title  would  indicate.  It  embraces  a discussion 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  true  minister,  the 
proper  ministerial  educatioff  and  studies,  public 
worship,  preaching,  and  pastoral  work  in  its  va- 
rious departments.  There  is  nothing,  that  we 
discover,  of  a sectarian  spirit  in  the  book ; its 
chapter  on  public  worship  assumes  the  practice 
of  extempore  prayer,  and  gives  counsel  in  re- 
spect to  it,  but  does  not  argue  the  question  of 
the  relative  advantages  of  liturgical  and  non- 
liturgical  worship.  The  volume  is  compact  with 
the  fruits  not  only  of  much  thought,  but  also  of 
much  study.  We  remember  no  similar  treatise 
which  contains  an  equal  amount  of  collected 
wisdom  from  able  representative  men,  especially 
in  the  English  pulpit  of  olden  times.  Thus  the 
work  embodies  not  merely,  nor  even  mainly,  the 
counsel  of  the  author,  but  yet  more  the  experi- 
ences and  opinions  of  the  greatest  models  of 
pulpit  oratory.  The  style  is  both  terse  and  clear, 
so  that  in  our  mind  the  irapressiou  is  produced 
that  the  author  had  a large  amount  of  material, 
perhaps  in  the  lectures  delivered  to  his  classes, 
and  that  his  chief  work  has  been  to  condense  it 
into  a treatise  of  so  limited  a size  as  this.  The 
consequence  is  a work  which  is  to  the  ordinary 
student  worth  twice  as  much  as  a book  twice  its 
size  would  be. 

The  second  volume  of  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er’s Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  (J.  B.  Ford  and 
Co.)  treats  of  prayer  and  the  prayer -meeting, 
church  music,  social  life,  mission  schools,  and 
revivals.  It  has  the  spirit  and  sparkle,  the  life 
and  warmth,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  all 
that  proceeds  from  Mr.  Beecher’s  pen.  We  dis- 
sent from  some  of  his  conclusions;  but  no  min- 
ister can  read  his  pages  without  getting  a new 
baptism  of  enthusiasm  for  his  w'ork,  however 
much  he  may  decline  to  follow  the  counsel  given 
on  particular  subjects. — The  Character  of  St. 
Paul  (Dodd  and  Mead),  by  Dean'  Howson,  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  well-known  Life  and  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Patti , consists  of  five  lectures.  As 
there  is  no  preface  in  the  American  edition,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  occasion  of  their 
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deliverance.  They  are  useful  in  that  they  bring 
together  numerous"  Scripture  references  to  events 
in  the  life  and  phases  in  the  spirit  jal  experience 
of  the  apostle  in  such  a way  ns  to  afford  an  ef- 
fective picture  of  his  character;  but  they  are  not 
characterized  by  any  of  that  spiritual  insight 
which  can  alone  impart  new  or  even  truly  fresh 
views  of  his  character  and  life. — The  Church 
in  the  House , by  Dr.  William  A knot  (Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers),  is  a series  of  expository 
lessons  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  They  are 
useful  rather  for  devotional  reading  than  for  the 
student. — Popular  Objections  to  Revealed  Truth 
(A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.)  constitutes  another 
volume  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  London  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society. 
The  preface  says  they  were  delivered  to  audiences 
consisting  almost  exclusively  of  working-men. 
Either  the  working-men  of  Great  Britain  must 
he  trained  in  metaphysics  to  a degree  unknown 
in  this  country,  or  these  lectures  are  rather  ab- 
struse and  scholastic  for  their  purpose.  But  they 
are  nevertheless  a very  good  and  quasi- popular 
presentation  of  the  Christian  response  to  some 
popular  positions  of  modem  skepticism. — Bishop 
Clark,  of  Rhode  Island,  is,  as  a writer,  charac- 
terized by  unconventionalism  and  strong,  plain, 
practical  common-sense.  These  characteristics 
are  very  decidedly  manifest  in  The  Dew  of  Youth 
(Lee  and  Shepard),  a volume  of  lectures  to  young 
men  and  young  women.  The  English  newspa- 
pers charge  their  clergy  with  not  preaching  prac- 
tical morality.  No  reader  of  this  book  would 
imagine  that  in  the  diocese  of  Rhode  Island  this 
defect  existed. — Leaves  from  the  Tree  of  Life 
(Robert  Carter  and  Brothers)  is  another  volume 
of  Dr.  Newton’s  sermons  to  children.  We  know 
of  no  such  preacher  to  the  children  on  either 
side  of  the  ocean.  This  is  an  admirable  book 
for  the  parent  to  read  to  the  household  on  Sab- 
bath afternoon. — It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for 
us  to  do  more  than  announce,  for  the  benefit 
of  Greek  scholars,  the  publication  of  Buttman's 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  (Warren 
F.  Draper).  The  author,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Philip  Buttman,  retired  from  the  labor 
of  teaching  to  prepare  this  work,  which  belongs 
on  the  table  of  every  Greek  scholar  by  the  analo- 
gous volume  of  Winer.  Of  this  edition  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  has  been  prepared  for  the 
American  public  by  Professor  J.  II.  Thayer, 
of  Andover,  whose  accurate  scholarship  is  a suf- 
ficient pledge  that  this  work  lacks  nothing  of 
precision  which  painstaking  and  a life-long  fa- 
miliarity with  the  subject  can  afford. 

FICTION. 

Her  Face  was  her  Fortune  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers) is  the  rather  attractive  title  of  F.  W.  Robin- 
son’s last  story.  The  story  itself  is  a problem  to 
the  psychological  student.  It  begins  in  mystery, 
it  continues  in  entanglement,  it  ends  in  tragedy. 
Its  last  sentence  is  a sob,  “Poor  Helena !”  it 
is  a problem,  because  the  interest  which  many 
minds,  healthy,  vigorous,  happy  minds,  take  in 
the  tragedy  of  romance  is  a problem.  Imagina- 
tion may  either  lighten  hope  or  deepen  despair, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a luxury 
in  sorrow  which  many  readers  enjoy — in  imag- 
ination. Perhaps  the  lives  that  are  too  smooth 
and  too  free  from  cares  and  burdens  and  griefs 
need  this  sympathetic  sharing  in  others’  woes. 


For  such  this  story  will  prove  popular.  It  is  a 
tragedy,  but  one  well  managed,  one  of  the  heart- 
life,  and  the  old  rule  of  the  proprieties  is  not 
transgressed.  The  actual  crimes  are  committed 
behind  the  scenes.  There  are  no  broadsword 
exercises  or  bloody  combats  played  out  before 
the  audience.  It  is,  in  short,  a true  tragedy, 
not  a bloody  melodrama,  and  appeals  with  a real 
power  to  those  who  love  mystery  and  grief  in 
novels.  We  shall  not  spoil  this  one  for  such  by 
unraveling  the  mystery  and  interpreting  the  plot. 

What  Can  She  Dot  (Dodd  and  Mead)  may 
possibly  not  prove  as  immediately  popular  as 
Mr.  E.  P.  Roe’s  previous  fiction,  Barriers  Burnt 
Away,  but  it  is  a better  story,  more  artistic  in 
conception,  more  carefully,  or  at  least  more  ma- 
turely, developed,  more  natural  both  in  character- 
ization and  incident.  The  plot  is  better  wrought 
out,  though  the  incidents  arc  less  startling  and 
extraordinary,  and  it  is  more  effective,  because 
it  has  less  of  the  sensational  in  it.  Like  that 
work,  this  is  thoroughly  American.  It  bears  no 
semblance  of  that  perfectly  unconscious  plagia- 
rism which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  most  American 
novelists.  It  is  a study  from  real  life.  Like  the 
previous  story,  it  is  written  for  a purpose,  and, 
despite  the  critics,  we  maintain  that  a definite, 
though  not  an  avowed  nor  perhaps  always  a con- 
scious, purpose  is  the  first  condition  of  a true 
work*of  art.  Mr.  Roe’s  object  is  to  shadow  forth 
the  temptations  which  the  training  of  the  period 
is  preparing  for  all  young  girls  against  the  day 
when  adversity  throw's  them  out  upon  the  world 
to  depend  upon  themselves,  and  to  hint  at  the 
power  of  a resolute  will,  courageous  to  take  up 
very  common  work,  and  do  it  well,  even  in  one 
who  has  never  learned,  with  all  her  accomplish- 
ments, the  use  of  profitable  industry. 

If  B.  L.  Farjeon  be  an  imitator  of  Dickens, 
may  the  number  of  imitators  multiply ! No  one 
of  Dickens’s  Christmas  stories,  not  even  the 
Christmas  Carol , has  a truer  Christmas  spirit  in 
it  than  Golden  Grain  (Harper  and  Brothers). 
It  is  not,  indeed,  ns  poetical  either  in  conception 
or  in  execution ; neither  is  the  Christmas  so  red- 
olent of  mistletoe  and  roast  goose  and  plum-pud- 
ding ; but  it  is  in  every  way  as  tender  and  touch- 
ing. The  blind  wife  is  hardly  less  dear  to  the 
reader's  heart  than  Tiny  Tim.  The  spirit  of 
humanity  is  as  warm,  and  far  deeper,  broader, 
truer,  more  religious.  There  is  a practical  re- 
sult reached,  a real  and  abiding  amelioration,  a 
recognition  beneath  all  the  misery  of  the  sin  that 
causes  it,  and  in  all  true  improvement  of  the 
moral  reformation  that  must  underlie  and  pro- 
duce it,  which  make  Golden  Grain  a real  con- 
tribution to  philanthropic  thought,  as  well  as  a 
real  inspiration  of  philanthropic  feeling.  It  is  in 
a sense  a sequel  of  Blade-o'-  Grass,  completes 
that  sadly  incomplete  story,  and  makes  of  the 
twain  a novel  that  deserves  to  rank  among  the 
very  best  of  the  classics  of  fiction. 

Jessamine,  by  Marion  Harland  (G.  W. 
Carleton),  is  a love-story  built  on  a very  common 
model.  But  then  every  new  generation  needs, 
doubtless,  repetitions  in  new  forms  of  the  old 
story,  and  Marion  Harland  .has  repeated  it  here 
with  her  customary  skill.  It  will  be  popular  with 
hosts  of  readers,  but  calls  for  very  little  comment 
from  the  critic. — Joseph  the  Jew  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  is  a very  tangled  tale,  whose  threads 
it  requires  a careful  reading  to  disentangle.  The 
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plot  is,  indeed,  too  involved  to  be  attractive,  and 
so  utterly  impossible  as  to  defy  not  only  the 
reason,  but  even  the  ordinary  imagination ; but 
some  of  the  scenes  are  described  with  unusual 
dramatic  power. — His  Marriage  Vow, , by  Mrs. 
Caroline  F.  Corbin  (Lee  and  Shepard),  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, viz.,  to  sustain  the  sanctity  of  that  vow 
against  peculiar  stress  of  temptation.  But  we 
doubt  whether  the  portrayal  of  such  temptation, 
and  of  the  abnormal  and  unhealthy  experience 
which  gives  it  power,  does  not  do  more  to  weak- 
en than  to  strengthen  the  marriage  bond. 

ART. 

There  reached  ite  too  late  for  our  last  number 
two  volumes  which  in  every  respect  deserved  to 
be  embraced  among  the  art  books  of  3873-74, 
though  they  are  both  more  than  mere  books  of 
art.  The  Pyrenees  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.)  is  a 
notably  fine  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
season,  whether  it  be  estimated  by  its  art  or  its 
literary  characteristics.  It  is,  indeed,  seldom 
that  the  same  volume  combines  the  wrork  of  two 
such  men  as  Taine  and  Dor  A As  compared 
with  some  other  works  by  M.  Taine,  his  Rome, 
for  instance,  this  book  appears  to  be  somewhat 
more  artificial.  There  are  upward  of  250  illus- 
trations by  DorA  They  are  a curious  admixture 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  humorous,  with  almost 
nothing  of  the  melodramatic  and  the  sensation- 
al, such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  his  work. 
The  sceneiy  is  nowhere  exaggerated,  and  there 


is  great  quiet  beauty  in  some  of  the  landscapes. 
Of  course  the  character  drawing  is  admirable, 
being  truly  character  sketches,  and  not  carica- 
tures. The  volume  is  handsomely  printed  on  tint- 
ed paper,  and  in  dress  is  worthy  of  its  contents. 

The  illustrations  of  Philip  Gilbert  IIamer- 
ton’s  Chapters  on  Animals  (Roberts  Brothers) 
are  twenty  etchings  by  J.  Vkrabskt  and  Karl 
Bokdmer.  They  are,  without  exception,  the 
finest  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  book,  evenr  way 
superior  to  those  in  the  same  author's  Unknown 
River , and  certainly  more  delicate  in  execution 
than  those  in  Mrs.  Greatorex’s  Summer  Etchings 
in  Colorado . The  somewhat  rough  and  unfin- 
ished aspect  which  characterizes  most  etchings 
is  not  apparent  here.  Some  of  the  pictures, 
“ The  Horses  at  the  Way-side  Inn,”  for  example, 
have  almost  the  softness  and  the  finish  of  a steel 
engraving.  The  ‘ ‘ chapters”  do  not  add  much  to 
our  stock  of  knowledge  concerning  animals.  Mr. 
Hamerton  is  not,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be,  a 
scientific  naturalist,  and  except  in  the  last  chap- 
ter on  “Canine  Guests,”  docs  not  deal  extensive- 
ly with  apocryphal  stories  concerning  bestial  in- 
telligence. But  if  he  does  not  know  more  about 
animals  than  many  others,  there  are  few  who 
have  the  same  degree  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  animals.  And  this  peculiar  intuition,  the 
intuition  of  a poet  and  an  observer,  gives  a pe- 
culiar charm  to  his  graceful  pages.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  underrates  the  possibili- 
ties of  personal  affection  in  the  horse,  and  the 
reality  of  attachment  between  him  and  his  owner. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROQRES8. 

DURING  the  month  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  summary  was  prepared  less  has 
been  made  known  in  the  department  of  Ge- 
ography than  in  most  other  branches.  This 
naturally  results  from  the  fact  that  scientific  ex- 
plorations, excepting  those  continued  for  long 
periods  of  years,  are  usually  prosecuted  in  the 
summer  season,  the  close  of  which  witnesses 
their  return  from  the  field. 

The  current  histoiy  of  Captain  Hall's  expedi- 
tion has  been  completed  by  the  return  to  the 
United  States  of  all  the  members  of  the  party, 
with  the  exception  of  its  lamented  commander, 
the  last  arrival  being  the  astronomer,  Mr.  Bryan. 
Dr.  Bessels,  the  chief  of  the  scientific  corps  of 
the  Polaris,  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  has  made  a short  visit  to  Germany 
before  commencing  the  preparation  of  his  re- 
port.* 

The  existence  of  a cold  current  along  tho  coast 
of  Brazil,  running  northward,  has  been  announced 
as  one  of  the  discoveries  by  the  Challenger,  its 
temperature  being  only  32.5°  at  a depth  of  under 
2500  fathoms. 

The  discovery  of  very  extensive  beds  of  hema- 
titic  iron  ore  in  Australia,  in  connection  with 
coal  and  limestone,  has  excited  much  interest,  in 
view  of  the  threatened  embarrassment  to  the 
manufactories  of  England  consequent  upon  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  coal. 

In  Zoology  we  have  to  note  the  usual  number 
of  announcements  of  discoveries  of  new  species 


at  home  and  abroad,  although  nothing  of  special 
interest  has  been  brought  forward.  A very  per- 
fect skeleton — the  fifth,  we  believe, in  existence — 
of  the  Megatherium  has  lately  been  placed  on 
exhibition  at  the  Paris  Museum,  having  been 
collected  some  years  ago  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public by  Mr.  Seguin,  but  not  removed  from  its 
matrix  until  quite  recently.  Although  not  one 
of  the  largest  size,  it  is  said  to  be  very  complete. 

The  stories  of  enormous  cuttle-fish  off  the 
coast  of  North  America,  which  have  been  gen- 
erally considered  fabulous,  have  received  confir- 
mation in  what  appears  to  be  a truthful  report 
from  St.  Johns,  to  the  effect  that  some  fishermen 
encountered  a marine  monster  while  out  in  a 
boat,  which,  on  being  struck  with  a “ gaff,” 
threw  out  two  long  arms  across  the  boat.  These 
were  promptly  severed,  how  ever,  and  the  animal, 
a huge  squid,"  backed  off  very  hastily.  The  sev- 
ered portion  of  the  arm,  being  about  nineteen 
feet  in  length,  was  brought  in  to  St.  Johns,  the 
entire  length  being  estimated  at  about  thirty-five 
feet.  Portions  of  this  arm  have  been  sent  to  the 
Natural  History  Museum  of  Montreal,  and  also 
to  Professor  Agassiz  in  Cambridge.  The  length 
of  the  body  was  thought  to  have  been  about  forty 
feet. 

A very  important  discovery  has  been  announced 
in  the  domain  of  Animal  Physiology — namely, 
that  the  coagulability  of  the  serum  of  blood  and  of 
albumen  is  due  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  that  when  this  is  removed  or  eliminated  in  any 
I way,  no  such  change  takes  place  by  the  applica- 
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tion  of  heat.  Furthermore,  that  it  is  possible  by 
certain  treatment,  after  these  substances  are  co- 
agulated, to  render  them  again  liquid.  These 
facts  promise  important  technical  applications. 

A communication  from  Chorbonnier  in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  pressure  to  the  life  and  habits 
of  Itsh,  maintains  that  one  reason  why  so  many 
fish  die  during  the  spawning  season  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  distention  of  the  abdomen 
by  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  eggs  causes 
fishes  generally  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  shallower 
waters  than  those  in  which  they  ordinarily  live, 
and  that  when  the  eggs  are  discharged  an  in- 
creased pressure  is  necessary  to  restore  the  ab- 
domen to  its  natural  condition.  Consequently 
when  salmon  or  trout  that  run  up  the  streams 
from  deeper  waters  are  impeded  or  delayed  for 
a considerable  time  from  again  returning,  they 
almost  always  die.  This  is  thought  to  explain 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  deep-water  trout  in 
ordinary  fish  ponds,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
suitable  pressure  after  spawning. 

The  previous  announcement  that  the  feathers 
of  the  Touraco,  or  African  plantain-eater,  contain 
copper  in  appreciable  quantity  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Lupton  that  this 
metal  is  also  contained  in  the  green  feathers  of 
the  Australian  parrot,  and  possibly  in  those  of 
other  birds  with  green  plumage.  It  is  also  stated 
that  both  these  birds  inhabit  regions  abounding 
in  copper  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  for  which 
they  show  a decided  penchant,  and  thus  derive 
their  supply  of  coloring  matter. 

Of  greatest  moment  in  Botany  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  seventeenth  and  final  volume  of  Do 
Candolle’s  Prodromus.  This  work,  so  well  known 
to  all  botanists,  and  originally  designed  to  in- 
clude descriptions  of  all  known  orders,  genera, 
and  Species  of  plants,  was  commenced  by  Auguste 
Pyrame  de  Candolle  in  1824,  and  continued  by 
him,  with  little  aid  from  others,  during  nearly 
twenty  years,  through  seven  volumes,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  Composites . Upon  his  death,  in  1841, 
the  work  was  assumed  by  his  son,  Alphonse  de 
Candolle,  and  steadily  carried  on  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  assisted  by  the  grandson,  Casimir,  and 
by  several  of  the  ablest  European  botanists.  The 
result  is  found  in  a series  of  seventeen  octavo 
volumes,  of  13,195  pages,  containing  descriptions 
of  214  orders,  5134  genera,  and  58,975  species, 
a large  proportion  of  which  (one-fifth  of  the  spe- 
cies) are  hero  characterized  for  the  first  time. 
This  last  volume  includes  those  various  orders 
that  had  been  previously  omitted,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  Ulmacecs,  Moracecs,  and  Po- 
dostemacecs . The  only  dicotyledonous  order  re- 
maining unelaborated  is  the  Artocarpecs,  which, 
with  the  large  class  of  endogens,  is  still  left  for 
other  hands. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Flora  Australiensis 
has  appeared,  by  George  Bentham,  president  of 
the  Linnaean  Society,  assisted  by  Baron  von 
Muller,  government  botauist  at  Melbourne.  It 
includes  the  orders  from  Thy  melees  to  Biosco- 
rideos,  and  illustrates  strongly  the  peculiarity  of 
the  vegetation  of  that  continent,  as  of  the  near- 
ly seven  hundred  species  described  a third  are 
euphorbiaceous  and  another  third  are  orchids. 
Of  the  Flora  Brasiliensis , the  publication  of 
which  was  commenced  in  1840  under  the  charge 
of  Endlicher  and  Martins,  long  edited  by  the 
latter  botanist,  and  now  by  Eichler,  the  seventy- 


second  fascicle  has  recently  been  issued,  contain- 
ing the  Vemoniacecs,  by  J.  G.  Baker,  and  illus- 
trated by  fifty  folio  plates.  Considering  these 
w'orks,  now  near  completion,  and  others,  finish- 
ed or  in  progress,  upon  the  floras  of  Russia,  In- 
dia, Africa,  and  other  extensive  regions,  it  seems 
scarcely  creditable  to  American  science  that  a 
like  comprehensive  work  upon  the  botany  of  this 
continent  is  as  yet  wholly  a promise  of  the  future. 

As  contributions  toward  this  end  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Academy  contain  “ Char- 
acters of  certain  Genera  and  Species”  (mostly 
Western),  and 4 * Notes  on  Composites,  ” by  Dr.  Asa 
Gray,  and  monographs  of  three  genera,  Lupintis , 
Potentilla , and  (Enothera , by  Sereno  Watson. 
These  somewhat  difficult  genera,  accredited  here 
with  one  hundred  and  6ixty-cight  extra-tropical 
North  American  species,  have  long  needed  re- 
vision, the  elaborations  of  the  first  genus  by 
Ag&rdh  and  of  the  lost  by  Spach  being  out  of 
date,  and  the  more  recent  one  of  Potentilla  by 
Lehmman  being  unsatisfactory  in  arrangement, 
and  burdened  by  an  excess  of  species.  The 
present  revisions  are  accompanied  by  a full  syn- 
onymy and  by  a verified  list  of  collectors’  num- 
bers. The  “Notes  on  Composites ,”  by  Dr. 
Gray,  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  bearing  which 
the  recent  revision  of  the  order  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker  has  upon  the  arrangement  of  our  flora, 
and  includes  a review  of  the  genera  Btgelovia 
(Linosyris)  and  Wyethia. 

A new  potato  disease  is  announced  as  having 
made  its  appearance  in  Germany,  although  it 
does  not  threaten  to  be  of  any  serious  moment. 

A new  variety  of  forage  plant,  the  Reana  lux- 
uriant, has  been  discovered  in  Guatemala,  which, 
it  is  thought,  can  be  advantageously  cultivated 
in  other  localities  where  there  is  no  danger  from 
severe  frosty  It  is  very  much  sought  after  by 
cattle,  and  grows  in  large  tufts,  something  like 
Indian  com,  and  with  a great  yield. 

M.  Planchon,  a French  gentleman,  who  was 
sent  over  to  the  United  States  by  his  government 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  Phylloxera , or 
grape-vine  louse,  in  America,  reports  on  his  re- 
turn that  there  is  no  question  but  that  America 
is  the  original  home  of  this  destructive  pest,  but 
he  announces  the  existence  there  of  a parasitic 
Acarus,  which  multiplies  with  great  rapidity,  and 
destroys  the  Phylloxera . He  thinks  that  some- 
thing may  be  done  toward  overcoming  the  evil 
by  taking  measures  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
this  antagonist. 

Among  the  more  interesting  announcements 
in  the  department  of  Technology  we  have  the 
Bastaert  process  for  drying  fabrics  rapidly. 
This  consists  in  allowing  the  passage  of  super- 
heated steam  through  minute  perforations  in  a 
cylinder  or  plate  set  closely  together,  and  direct- 
ed upon  the  wet  goods.  The  moisture  is  rapidly 
taken  up  by  the  steam,  and  the  web  ns  it  passes 
along  is  roiled  up  perfectly  dried. 

Leconte  presents  what  he  considers  an  eco- 
nomical process  for  the  production  of  starch, 
paper,  and  soap  from  com.  Another  writer 
mentions  a method  now  in  successful  practice 
for  obtaining  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  workable 
quantity  from  organic  refuse,  such  as  blood,  etc., 
otherwise  wasted. 

In  the  Russian  division  of  the  'Vienna  Exposi- 
tion one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  was 
a series  of  mats  made  from  the  bark  of  the  lin- 
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den  or  bass-wood.  As  tfiis  tree  is  very  common 
in  America,  and  its  wood  is  used  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  stock,  the  suggestion  of  this 
method  of  utilizing  the  bark  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Le  Blanc  process  for  manufacturing  al- 
kali is  stated  by  Wagner  to  be  likely  to  create  a 
revolution  in  many  branches  of  the  arts — the 
yield  of  alkali  and  other  prominent  products  be- 
ing obtained  at  much  less  expense. 

Tabouret,  in  a communication  lately  published 
in  connection  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  of  Lyons,  states  that  the  preju- 
dice against  the  red  dye  coralline  as  being  poi- 
sonous is  entirely  unfounded,  and  that,  when 
used  with  a n on-poisonous  mordant,  it  is  alto- 
gether harmless. 

Numerous  suggestions  continue*  to  bo  made 
for  the  prevention  of  deposits  in  steam-boilers. 
Among  others,  tho  treatment  most  serviceable  in 
accomplishing  this  result  has  been  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  mineral  matter  in  the  water  before  its 
introduction  into  the  boiler.  One  of  the  most 
efficient  agents  for  this  purpose  is  said  to  be  lime- 
water  and  chloride  of  barium. 

The  most  important  event  we  may  chronicle 
in  our  monthly  summary  of  Engineering  news  is 
the  practical  completion  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel, 
the  progress  of  which  we  have  from  time  to  time 
recorded.  The  breaking  down  of  the  last  rock 
barrier  occurred  on  the  27th  of  November  last, 
without  special  ceremony. 

There  still  remains,  however,  considerable 
work  to  be  done,  namely,  the  enlargement  of  a 
portion  of  the  tunnel  west  of  the  central  shaft,  the 
arching  with  brick  of  certain  portions  of  decom- 
posed rock  at  the  present  time  supported  by  tim- 
ber, the  laying  of  drains,  construction  of  arches 
for  the  entrances,  laying  the  tracks,  etc. ; so  that 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  tunnel  will  be  ready 
for  the  passage  of  trains  before  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  of  1874. 

The  practical  completion  of  this  enterprise,  the 
greatest  and  most  expensive  yet  attempted  on 
this  continent,  is  a subject  for  congratulation  for 
the  whole  country. 

The  work  upon  the  new  bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill  at  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  which, 
when  completed,  is  to  form  the  main  avenue  of 
ingress  to  and  egress  from  the  grounds  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  is  progressing  satisfac- 
torily. The  new  structure,  which  is  to  be  both 
elegant  and  substantial,  will  be  a double  inter- 
section truss,  the  entire  length  of  which  will  be 
1000  feet,  and  its  width  from  centre  of  railings 
100  feet,  thus  making  it  the  widest  bridge  in  the 
world.  The  bridge  will  have  five  spans.  The 
abutment  and  first  pier  from  the  west  bank  are 
completed,  and  the  work  is  advancing  so  rapidly 
that  its  completion  is  looked  for  about  Septem- 
ber next. 

The  South  Street  Bridge  across  the  same  riv- 
er, another  substantial  structure,  is  likewise  be- 
ing rapidly  pushed  toward  completion.  In  a few 
days  the  erection  of  the  superstructure,  which  is 
entirely  of  wrought  iron,  will  be  commenced, 
and,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  this  beautiful  bridge  will  be 
ready  for  crossing  in  the  spring  of  1874. 

It  is  stated  that  a contract  has  actually  been 
made  with  a wealthy  banker  of  Corinth  for  the 
constrnction  of  the  long-talked-of  ship-canal 
throagh  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 


In  Mechanics  and  Technology  a number  of 
novelties  warrant  attention. 

The  United  States  Experimental  Commission 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  steam-boiler  explo- 
sions commenced  its  labors  at  Sandy  Hook  on 
the  7th  of  November,  and  continued  them  on  the 
19th  at  Pittsburg.  Without  going  into  th^de- 
tails  of  the  experiments  themselves,  it  will  suf- 
fice to  state  that  it  was  particularly  demonstrated 
that  with  low  water  in  the  boiler  the  plates  may 
become  overheated  sufficiently  to  materially  di- 
minish their  power  to  resist  strain;  and  that 
overpressure  of  steam  will  rupture  a boiler  with 
a weak  spot,  tho  rupture  acting  then  as  a safety- 
valve,  while  if  it  be  uniformly  strong  in  all  its 
parts,  it  will  in  all  probability  explode  violently 
from  this  cause.  On  account  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  the  experiments  are  suspended 
until  next  spring. 

It  is  announced  that  the  manufacture  of  phos- 
phor-bronze, which  has  of  late  attracted  so  much 
attention,  is  about  to  commence  or  has  already 
commenced,  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  by  the 
Phosphor-Bronze  Company.  The  establishment 
of  an  American  branch  for  its  production  will 
afford  many  manufacturers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  material  the  opportunity  of  sub- 
jecting its  claims  to  thorough  tests.  Air.  Fred- 
erick Ransomc,  of  England,  whose  name  is  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  subject  of  mod- 
em improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial stone,  has  just  returned  to  England  from  a 
visit  to  this  country.  The  object  of  his  visit  was 
to  call  the  attention  of  American  engineers  to  cer- 
tain improvements  in  this  field  recently  accom- 
plished by  himself.  In  papers  read  before  the 
Franklin  Institute  and  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  he  elucidated  tho  process 
of  manufacturing  the  product  which  he  tferras 
“apoenite.”  The  stone  known  as  “Ransome 
stone'*  was  made  by  mixing  sand  with  silicate 
of  soda  or  polassa,  and  then  saturating  the^ame 
under  pressure  with  chloride  of  calcium,  the  re- 
sultant being  a material  strongly  cemented  with 
silicate  of  lime.  The  chloride  of  sodium  (com- 
mon salt),  however,  formed  as  a result  of  this 
reaction,  had  to  be  removed  by  thorough  wash- 
ing afterward.  The  41  apoenite’*  process,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ransome,  obviates  this  difficulty  by 
employing  such  materials  for  cement  as  would 
of  themselves  become  insoluble,  and  require  no 
after-treatment  with  chemicals.  This  is  effect- 
ed by  adding  to  the  sand  or  other  indurate  ma- 
terials hydraulic  lime  and  silica  in  form  of  infu- 
sorial earth,  in  connection  with  some  silicate  of 
soda  to  start  the  chemical  action.  The  result  is 
the  transference,  in  time,  of  the  active  silica, 
through  the  agency  of  the  alkali,  to  the  unsatn- 
rated  base  of  the  hydraulic  lime,  to  form  an  in- 
soluble double  silicate  of  lime  and  soda,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  after-treatment  with 
water,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  cementation,  by 
the  complete  fixation  of  the  alkali. 

The  papers  attracted  much  discussion  at  the 
meetings  of  tho  societies  named,  where  the  im- 
portance of  Mr.  Ransome’s  improvements  in  this 
branch  of  technology  were  warmly  appreciated. 

A new  process  for  producing  wood-cut  effects 
with  the  aid  of  zinc  by  a very  rapid  and  econom- 
ical system  has  just  been  made  public  by  Mr. 
Luther  Ringwalt,  of  Philadelphia.  Tho  urgency 
of  modern  demand  for  letterpress  illustrations 
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has  induced  many  efforts  to  devise  cheap  and 
acceptable  substitutes  for  wood-engraving,  and 
many  experiments  have  recently  been  made  to 
employ  a zinc  surface  etched  with  the  aid  of 
acids  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Ringw&lt  seems  to 
have  progressed  further  in  this  direction  than 
others.  At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  he  had  drawn  and  engraved  in  thir- 
ty minutes,  on  a prepared  plate  of  zinc,  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience,  a portrait  of  Franklin 
of  nearly  life  size. 

Professor  Thurston,  of  the  Stevens  Institute, 
has  obtained  most  interesting  and  important  re- 
sults in  the  course  of  some  recent  investigations 
upon  the  behavior  of  metals  under  stress.  In 
these  investigations  the  testing  machine  devised 
by  the  author  has  been  of  great  service  in  giving 
graphical  representations  of  the  results  obtained. 

At  the  close  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  held  at  the  Institute, 
a test  piece  was  left  in  the  machine,  strained  far 
beyond  its  limit  of  elasticity,  to  determine  if 
possible  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  vis- 
cosity in  the  metals.  After  twenty-four  hours, 
there  appearing  no  evidences  of  further  yielding, 
the  distorting  force  was  increased,  wljen  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  the  resisting  power  of  the 
specimen  had  become  greater  during  the  period 
of  rest  tinder  strain,  and  the  pencil  instead  of 
descending,  rose  until  it  indicated  an  increase  of 
about  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  strength  of  the  sam- 
ple. In  other  words,  the  metal  develops  nearly  or 
quite  its  maximum  strength  long  before  reaching 
the  point  of  rupture,  instead  of  at  that  point,  as 
when  broken  at  once  by  a continuous  strain. 

It  is  now  authoritatively  announced  that  the 
manufacture  of  iron  was  prosecuted  in  India  on 
a very  large  scale  certainly  as  early  as  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  various  beams,  columns, 
etc.,  having  been  found  in  connection  tvith  the 
ancient  religious  edifices  that  even  now  excite 
wonder  by  their  magnitude.  Several  interesting 
papers  have  been  presented  in  the  London  Iron 
in  reference  to  the  methods  by  which  these  re- 
sults were  accomplished  with  the  apparently  lim- 
ited means  at  the  command  of  the  primitive 
metallurgists. 

In  the  line  of  Domestic  Economy  we  have  the 
announcement  of  the  increased  use  of  horse-flesh 
as  an  article  of  human  food  in  France,  a report 
of  a committee  interested  in  securing  this  result 
stating  that  in  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the 
last  annual  report  three  times  as  much  had  been 
consumed  ns  in  the  year  before. 

A series  of  experiments  upon  the  freezing  of 
brandy  and  other  spirituous  liquors  is  of  very 
great  interest  in  its  physiological  relations.  By 
the  use  of  liquefied  or  solidified  carbonic  acid 
gas,  with  or  without  the  mixture  of  other  sub- 
stances, it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  these ‘sub- 
stances down  to  the  temperature  of  — 1)0°  F. 
Brandy  becomes  a pasty  liquid,  like  water-ice, 
at  a temperature  of  —50°  or  —60°  ; and,  strange 
to  say,  if  taken  into  the  mouth  by  means  of  a 
wooden  spoon,  at  that  temperature,  it  scarcely 
excites  any  sensation  whatever  of  cold — much 
less  than  an  ordinaiy  w'ater  - ice ; and  when 
brought  down  to  tlie  temperature  of  —90°,  the 
experience  is  the  same  ns  if  a spoonful  of  hot 
soup  were  swallowed.  This  has  an  interesting 
connection  with  the  announcement  previously 
made  that  alcohol,  at  a very  low  degree  of 


temperature,  causes  the*  sensation  of  cold  to  a 
very  limited  degree,  and  that  this  liquid,  at 
the  ordinary  temperatures,  is  one  of  the  best 
applications  for  severe  bums  yet  devised. 

In  the  department  of  Materia  Medica , Thera - 
peutics , and  Hygiene  we  have  the  announcement 
that  magnesite,  or  native  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
is  a valuable  application  for  surgical  bandages ; 
and  that  carbolate  of  ammonia  is  very  efficacious 
in  cases  of  malignant  pustules  or  charbon. 

A remedy  for  the  poisonous  effects  of  carbolic 
acid — an  article  of  common  household  use,  and 
liable  to  be  taken  accidentally — has  been  found 
in  the  use  of  saccharate  of  lime,  w hich  combines 
with  the  acid  and  forms  a neutral  carbolate  of 
lime. 

Professor  Bernard,  of  Paris,  in  a series  of  lect- 
ures upon  glycogeny,  or  the  production  of  sugar 
in  the  animal  economy,  states  thAt  sugar  is  al- 
ways present  in  a certain  proportion  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  urine,  and  that  it  is  only  its  excessive 
production  that  gives  rise  to  the  disease  of  dia- 
betes, and  that  the  accompanying  symptoms  are 
only  due  indirectly  to  the  production  of  sugar. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  scientific  circles  to 
be  announced  for  the  month,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  is  much  smaller  than  that  given  in  the  last 
summary,  including,  so  far  as  our  records  are 
made  up,  only  that  of  Mr.  Crace  Calvert,  an 
eminent  English  chemist,  and  Professor  Breit- 
hanpt,  of  Freiberg,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
known  of  mineralogists. 

In  the  Astronomical  record  for  November  wo 
miss  the  usual  announcement  of  a new  asteroid, 
nono  having  as  yet  been  discovered  since  August 
27,  when  No.  $34  ova s found  by  Dr.  Luther. 
We  have,  however,  to  chronicle  the  discovery, 
on  the  1 2th  of  November,  by  Coggia,  at  Mar- 
seilles, of  the  seventh  comet  of  the  year.  It 
w'as  at  the  time  faint,  and  so  rapidly  moving  to 
the  southward  as  to  have  been  already  lost  to 
sight  in  these  latitudes. 

To  the  many  instances  of  private  munificence 
during  the  past  few  years  there  promises  now  to 
be  added  another,  as  it  has  been  announced  by 
Professor  Davidson  to  the  California  Academy 
of  Sciences  that  Mr.  James  Lick,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  promised  the  means  to  build  a telescope 
of  the  largest  size  in  the  world — probably  not 
less  than  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  inches  aperture. 
With  this  instrument  w ill  be  combined  every  va- 
riety of  apparatus  commensurate  therewith,  and 
of  the  most  perfect  description.  Mr.  Lick  pro- 
poses to  endow  his  observatory  with  one  million 
dollars.  It  is  said  that  there  are  summits  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  of  California  that  are  accessible 
by  railroad  through  the  whole  winter,  and  that 
offer  unsurpassed  inducements  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  astronomical  observatory.  Near  Lake 
Tahoe  there  are  suitable  peaks,  whose  elevations 
exceed  1 0, 000  feet.  Professor  Davidson,  in  com- 
municating to  the  California  Academy  the  re- 
sults of  his  examination  of  these  regions,  states 
that  the  proportion  of  clear  days  and  nights  is 
unusually  large,  amounting  to  270  in  a year, and 
the  clearness  and  optical  steadiness  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  remarkable.  There  is  an  almost  perfect 
immunity  from  dust,  the  mountain  flanks  being 
covered  with  verdure  in  summor,  and  snow  in 
winter.  He  estimates  the  saving  of  time  and 
labor  to  the  astronomer  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  six 
months  to  one  or  two  days.  The  mildness  of 
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the  weather  on  the  mbunt&ins  of  the  Pacific 
coast  is  generally  attributed  to  the  great  amount 
of  moisture  that  is  condensed  in  passing  over 
them,  and  in  this  respect  they  offer  a remark- 
able contrast  to  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
England. 

In  connection  with  the  approaching  transit  of 
Venus,  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  England  has 
submitted  a short  report  on  the  preparations 
now  being  made  under  his  supervision  in  the 
name  of  the  British  government.  Among  other 
matters,  Professor  Airy  has  constructed  a work- 
ing model  of  the  aspects  of  Venus  and  the  sun  as 
they  will  appear  on  this  occasion  from  the  earth, 
and  has  set  the  astronomers  under  him  to  work 
observing  the  phenomena  of  the  artificial  transit 
of  Venus,  in  order  to  secure  as  much  as  possible 
of  uniformity  in  their  individual  methods,  and 
to  determine  the  remaining  personal  errors.  In 
these  operations  the  perplexing  phenomena  of 
the  black  band  or  drop  were  well  observed.  This, 
as  is  well  known,  consists  in  the  formation  of  an 
apparent  black  ligament  connecting  the  adjacent 
limbs  of  Venus  and  the  sun  at  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  transit,  and  rendering  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  exact  moments  correspond- 
ing to  the  apparent  contacts  of  the  edges  of  the 
two  bodies.  The  importance  of  a thorough  in- 
vestigation of  this  appearance  has  been  long  felt, 
and  the  Astronomer  Royal  expresses  the  hope 
that  his  assistant,  Captain  Tupman,  will  be  able, 
from  a discussion  of  the  observations  of  different 
observers  with  different  telescopes,  to  determine 
in  what  proportion  the  phenomenon  was  due  to 
the  aperture  of  the  telescope,  and  to  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Ob- 
servatory of  Trinity  College , Dublin , has  lately 
been  received,  and  contains  a continuation  of 
Dr.  Biiinnow’s  valuable  labors  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult field  of  observational  astronomy,  t.  e .,  the 
determination  of  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars. 
The  angular  quantities  to  be  measured  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly small  that  even  with  all  the  care  taken 
by  the  most  experienced  observers  one  must  ac- 
knowledge the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  un- 
known periodic  disturbances  that  may  easily 
vitiate  the  results  of  the  labors  of  many  years. 
The  stellar  parallaxes,  as  they  result  from  Dr. 
Briinnow’s  careful  investigations,  range  in  value 
from  one-quarter  to  one-twentieth  of  a second 
of  arc,  thus  placing  the  stars  at  distances  of  from 
eight  to  forty  hundred  thousand  times  that  of 
the  sun. 

The  famous  private  observatory  of  Mr.  War- 
ren De  La  Rue,  at  Cranford,  near  London,  has 
been  given  up,  and  the  instruments  have  been 
presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
committee  of  the  delegates  of  the  museum  have 
accepted  the  gift,  and  appointed  a site  for  the 
erection  of  a modest  wooden  building  for  the 
reception  and  use  of  the  telescopes  and  other 
apparatus.  The  only  change  we  note  among 
American  astronomers  is  the  resignation  of  the 
director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  at  Albany. 
This  institution  is  the  best  endowed  of  the  four 
(Cincinnati,  Alleghany  City,  Clinton,  and  Alba- 
ny) that  directly  owed  their  existence  to  the  elo- 
quent lectures  of  Professor  O.  M.  Mitchell,  and, 
like  the  other  three,  its  control  has  lately  passed 
to  a great  extent  into  the  hands  of  a college  cor- 
poration, which  in  this  case  is  that  of  Union  Col- 


lege. It  is  probable  that  the  interests  of  astro- 
nomical science  will  be  furthered  by  this  change. 

In  Meteorological  matters  the  gradual  exten- 
sion of  the  operations  of  the  Army  Weather  Bu- 
reau continue  to  attract  promiuent  attention.  In 
connection  with  the  life-saving  stations  of  the 
Treasury  Department  the  Signal-office  is  rapidly 
prosecuting  the  erection  of  substantial  lines  of 
telegraph  from  New  York  along  the  coast  to  Cape 
Hatteras,  a work  of  unusual  difficulty,  but  also 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  mercantile  as  well 
as  scientific  interests.  In  a military  point  of 
view  it  is  considered  that  these  lines,  patrolled 
daily  as  they  will  be,  offer  an  almost  perfect  se- 
curity against  surprises  in  time  of  war.  The 
monthly  report  of  the  Signal-office  shows  that 
twelve  storms  have  during  November  been  re- 
corded on  its  weather  charts.  Of  these,  three 
were  notable  for  the  magnitude  of  the  atmospher- 
ic disturbance.  The  Pacific  coast  has  been  vis- 
ited by  snow-storms  of  unusual  severity  and  ex- 
tent, accompanied  by  a prolonged  season  of  cloud- 
! iness  throughout  the  States  north  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  parallel. 

In  Europe  a most  important  publication  has 
appeared,  from  the  pen  of  Cornelissen,  being  a 
series  of  charts  of  the  temperature,  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean.  This  work  is  the  result  of  many 
years’  observations  made  on  board  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  vessels  whose  logs  are  reported  to  the 
Dutch  Institute.  The  great  impetus  given  twen- 
ty years  ago  to  the  study  of  oceanic  phenomena, 
by  the  labors  of  Maury,  Buys  Ballot,  and  Fitz 
Roy,  seems  to  be  annually  bringing  forth  fruit 
in  Europe  rather  than  in  America.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  have  now  so  completely  recovered 
from  the  influences  of  our  war  that  while  the 
army,  through  its  Signal-office,  carries  on  the 
most  important  physical  researches  on  land,  our 
navy  may  on  the  water  equally  distinguish  itself 
in  the  investigations  that  specially  concern  its 
welfare.  In  this  connection  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  sounds  of  war  in  the  West  Indies  have 
suddenly  interrupted  the  preparations  being  made 
by  Commander  Green  for  a naval  geographical 
and  surveying  expedition  into  those  waters.  The 
observations  of  the  temperature  of  the  sea  throw 
so  much  light  upon  oceanic  currents  that  the  la- 
bors of  the  Army  Signal-office,  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sioner, will  be  welcomed  as  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant that  have  ever  been  made.  This  sys- 
tem, which  is  now  in  full  activity,  embraces  the 
daily  observation  of  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
at  every  important  point  on  our  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific coasts,  and  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  through- 
out the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  question  of  the  connection  between  solar 
spots  and  terrestrial  meteorology  has,  during  the 
past  twrenty  years,  occasionally  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  within  the  past  five  years  has  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  studies.  All  that  has  been 
done  by  others,  however,  appears  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  great  work  just  published 
by  Koppen  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  has  amassed 
from  all  possible  sources  every  reliable  observa- 
tion of  temperature  recorded  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Dividing  his  material  into  groups, 
arranged  in  zones  of  latitude,  Koppen  shows 
that  there  is  a marked  and  undoubted  coinci- 
| dence  between  changes  of  temperature  on  the 
I earth  and  the  spots  of  the  sun.  The  solar  spots 
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are,  he  thinks,  possibly  a resalt  of  some  solar 
change,  whose  influence  on  the  spots  is  felt  from 
one  to  three  years  before  its  greatest  influence 
on  the  earth  is  noticed.  The  reality  of  this  con- 
• nection  is  certainly  placed  beyond  all  possible 
doubt  by  Koppen’s  exhaustive  research,  and  the 
further  communications  promised  by  him  will  be 
looked  for  with  great  interest. 

The  study  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  has  for 
years  received  no  more  valuable  contribution 
than  the  publication,  just  received,  of  Sir  E.  Sa- 
bine’s Magnetic  Chart  for  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. This  work  exhibits  the  results  of  all 
observations  that  have  been  made  since  1820, 
and  gives  the  most  complete  view  that  can  now 
be  obtained  of  the  magnetic  condition  of  the 
globe.  The  positions  of  the  two  magnetic  north 
poles  are  well  shown.  The  phenomena  of  at- 
mospheric electricity  have  received  still  further 
elucidation  at  the  hands  of  the  indefatigable 
Miihry.  His  researches  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  electricity  point  directly  to  the 
conclusion  announced  by  him,  that  this  con- 


dition has  its  origin  in*  the  heat  of  the  super- 
ficial stratum  of  earth  wanned  directly  by  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  prevented  from  cooling  by  the 
insolation  effected  by  the  atmosphere  and  the 
subjacent  non-conducting  strata.  It  follows  that 
the  atmosphere  is  electrified  by  induction,  and 
that  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  the  conducting 
medium  whereby  electrical  discharges  are  made 
possible.  Agaiu,  it  results  that  no  electrical 
development  is  perceptible  in  the  polar  re- 
gions— a fact  universally  attested  by  arctic  ex- 
plorers— and  that  it  is  most  decided  in  the  torrid 
zone. 

In  Electrical  Science , the  committee  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence have  made  a preliminary  report  on  the  best 
electrical  units  for  common  use  by  electricians. 
They  recommend,  especially  on  the  score  of  sim- 
plicity, the  general  adoption  of  the  centimeter, 
the  gram,  and  the  second  as  t(ie  three  funda- 
mental units,  and  that  the  corresponding  electric 
and  magnetic  units  be  for  the  present  designated 
as  the  “C.G.S.”  units. 


CMtoi’s  Sistntitnl  JUrorir. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber.—The  first  session  of  the  Forty-third 
Congress  was  opened  December  1,  1873.  In 
the  Forty-second  Congress  the  Republicans  had 
a majority  of  forty  in  the  Senate,  and  thirty- 
seven  in  the  House.  In  the  present  Congress 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  is  thirty- 
six,  and  in  the  House  105.  There  are  sixteen 
new  Senators ; and  of  these  Sargent,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Allison,  of  Iowa,  and  Boutwell,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, have  been  prominent  members  of  the 
House.  Among  the  new  Senators  are  General 
Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  and  General  Gordon,  of 
Georgia.  If  Mr.  Pinchback,  from  Louisiana, 
gains  his  seat,  he  will  be  otfr  first  colored  Sena- 
tor. The  House  has  forty-nine  additional  mem- 
bers under  the  new  apportionment.  Of  the  292 
members  only  120  belonged  to  the  last  Congress. 
Among  the  new  Representatives  are  Alexander 
II.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Ward,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Nesmith, 
of  Oregon. — The  Senate  was  organized  on  the 
1st,  with  Vice-President  Wilson  in  the  chair. 
On  the  11th  Senator  M.  T.  Carpenter,  of  Wis- 
consin, was  elected  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tem . Mr.  James  G.  Blaine  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  for  a third  term.  The  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  extra  session  of  last  spring.  On 
the  5th  the  Speaker  of  the  House  announced  the 
standing  committees  of  that  body.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chairmen  of  the  most  impor- 
tant committees : On  Elections,  II.  B.  Smith,  of 
New  York  ; Ways  and  Means,  H.  L.  Dawes,  of 
Massachusetts ; Appropriations,  J.  A.  Garfield, 
of  Ohio  ; Banking  and  Currency,  II.  Maynard, 
of  Tennessee  ; Pacific  Railroad,  P.  Sawyer,  of 
Wisconsin ; Claims , J.  B.  Hawley,  of  Illinois ; 
Commerce , W.  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York  ; Pub- 
lic Lands , W.  Townsend,  of  Pennsylvania ; Post- 
offices,  J.  B.  Packer,  of  Pennsylvania;  Manufac- 
tures, C.  B.  Farwell,  of  Illinois ; Agriculture,  C. 


Hays,  of  Alabama ; Indian  Affairs,  J.  T.  Av- 
erill,  of  Minnesota ; Military  Affairs,  J.  Coburn, 
of  Indiana  ; District  of  Columbia,  R.  S.  Hale,  of 
New  York ; Judiciary,  B.  Butler,  of  Massachu- 
setts ; Naval  Affairs,  G.  W.  Scofield,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ; Foreign  Affairs,  G.  S.  Orth,  of  Indi- 
ana; Territories,  G.  C.  M‘Kee,  of  Mississippi; 
Railways  and  Canals,  G.  W.  M‘Crarv,  of  Iowa  ; 
Mines  and  Mining,  D.  P.  Lowe,  of  Kansas  ; Re- 
vision of  the  Laws,  L.  P.  Poland,  of  Vermont ; 
Education  and  Labor , J.  Monroe,  of  Ohio  ; Pat- 
ents, O.  D.  Conger,  of  Michigan ; Civil  Service 
Reform,  S.  W.  Kellogg,  of  Connecticut. 

On  the  1st  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  following  nominations  : George  H.  Williams 
for  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  B.  H. 
Bristow  for  Attorney-General,  and  A.  R.  Shep- 
herd for  Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Williams  was  referred 
afterward  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  On  the 
3d  the  President  nominated  George  Crook  to  be 
brigadier-general,  Marshall  Jewell  for  minister 
to  Russia,  John  A.  Bingham  for  minister  to  Ja- 
pan, and  James  M.  Read  for  minister  to  Greece. 

In  the  House,  a bill  was  passed,  December  16, 
repealing  the  Bankruptcy  act  of  March  2,  1867, 
and  all  other  acts  amendatory  thereof.  The 
second  section  of  the  bill,  as  passed,  excepts  from 
its  operation  the  cases  now  under  adjudication, 
but  even  in  these  cases  reduces  the  fees  one-half. 
— The  House  also,  on  the  17th,  passed  a bill 
fixing  the  salaries  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives at  §6000  per  annum,  to  which  should  be 
added  actual  traveling  expenses,  the  bill  to  go 
into  operation  on  its  passage. 

December  15  the  Senate  passed  the  House 
bill  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  loan  of 
1858  (§20,000,000).  The  bill  provides  for  the 
issue  of  five  per  cent,  bonds  to  an  equal  amount. 
— The  House  bill,  making  a special  appropria- 
tion of  §4,000,000  for  the  navy,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  December  16,  with  an  amendment  in- 
creasing the  sum  appropriated  to  §5,000,000. 
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The  amendment  was  concurred  in  by  the  House 
December  18. — On  the  19th  Congress  adjourned 
till  January  5, 1874. 

Tho  President  in  his  annual  Message  made 
several  important  recommendations.  Addition- 
al legislation  is  suggested  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Chinese  cooly  trade.  Alluding  to  the 
payment  of  the  Geneva  award  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  President  asks  that  provision  be  made 
for  its  distribution  by  a special  commission.  Rec- 
ommendation is  also  made  for  the  appropriation 
of  $1,929,819  in  gold,  due  Great  Britain  under 
the  award  of  the  Mixed  Commission  for  the  ad- 
justment of  claims  of  British  subjects  under  the 
Treaty  of  Washington.  A special  court  of  three 
judges  should  be  appointed,  with  power  to  hear 
and  determine  all  claims  of  aliens  upon  the  Unit- 
ed States  arising  from  acts  committed  against 
their  persons  or  property  during  the  insurrection. 
An  application  from  the  republic  of  San  Do- 
mingo to  this  government  to  exercise  a protect- 
orate over  it  was  transmitted  by  the  President 
without  further  remark.  Congress  is  invited  to 
“mark  out  and  define  when  and  how  expatria- 
tion can  be  accomplished;  to  regulate  by  law 
the  condition  of  American  women  marrying  for- 
eigners ; to  fix  the  status  of  children  born  in  a 
foreign  country  of  American  parents  residing 
more  or  less  permanently  abroad  ; and  to  make 
rules  for  determining  such  other  kindred  points 
as  may  seem  best.  ” 

Recommendations  are  also  made  for  such  a 
reconstruction  of  the  organic  law  of  Utah  Terri- 
tory as  will  establish  the  authority  of  the  courts 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  therein;  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Bankrupt  act,  or,  at  least,  the  in- 
voluntary bankruptcy  clause  of  the  law  ; for  the 
establishment  of  a Territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Indians ; for  the  admission  of 
Colorado  as  a State ; for  general  amnesty ; and 
civil  rights  for  the  colored  race. 

The  department  reports  accompanying  the 
Message  are  full  of  valuable  information.  The 
Treasury  exhibit  is  as  follows : The  receipts  of 
the  government  from  all  sources  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  $333,738,204  67,  and  the 
expenditures  $290,345,245  33.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$43,667,630  05,  and  the  total  reduction  since 
March  1,  1869,  was  $383,629,783  39.  It  is  es- 
timated that  there  will  be  a deficiency  in  the  rev- 
enues of  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $13,530,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommends 
that  national  banks  be  prevented  from  paying 
interest  on  deposits,  or  that  they  be  restricted 
and  limited  therein  either  by  direct  prohibition, 
by  discriminating  taxation,  or  otherwise. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  re- 
ports a decrease  of  revenue  in  1873,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  of  nearly  $18,000,000. 
The  receipts  for  taxes  on  spirits,  tobacco,  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  from  penalties,  were  in- 
creased $4,359,875  31 ; but  against  this  sura 
was  a reduction  of  $22,055,365  96,  due  to  the 
repeal  of  most  of  the  stamp  taxes,  and  the  ex- 
emption of  incomes,  gas,  and  other  former 
sources  of  revenue. 

The  Life-saving  Service  reports  show  that 
twenty-one  new  stations  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction upon  our  Atlantic  coast.  As  a proof 
of  the  efficiency  of  this  means  of  saving  life  and 
property  it  is  stated  that  while  thirty-two  vessels 


were  driven  ashore  duriog  the  year  by  stress  of 
weather,  valued,  with  their  cargoes,  at  $832,230, 
the  total  loss  was  only  $220,000,  and  while  235 
human  lives  were  imperiled,  only  one  life  was  lost. 

The  Secretary  of  War  asks,  for  military  pur-  * 
poses,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  the  sum 
of  $34,410,722  89,  an  excess  of  $584,344  11 
over  that  of  the  current  year.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  estimates  making  up  this  total,  the  follow- 
ing are  submitted  for  Congressional  action : Ar- 
mament of  forts,  $1,449,550;  for  engineer  pur- 
poses, $20,459,396.  According  to  General  Sher- 
man’s report,  there  are  in  the  army  29,505  men, 
of  whom  3970  are  non-combatants.  Deduct- 
ing the  number  sick  and  on  detail  about  the 
posts,  the  actual  strength  for  military  service 
does  not  exceed  19,652.  He  urges  an  increase 
of  this  fighting  force  to  30,000  men. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  estimates  the  or- 
dinary expenditures  of  his  department  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  at  $20,116,824,  or  more  than 
$2,000,000  less  than  those  of  the  previous  year. 
There  are  now  165  vessels  in  the  navy,  carrying 
(exclusive  of  howitzers)  1269  guns,  a reduction 
by  sale  and  otherwise  since  the  last  report  of 
thirteen  vessels.  Of  the  present  number  sixtv- 
three  are  steamers,  other  than  iron-clads  and 
tugs,  carrying  826  guns;  twenty- nine  saib’ng 
vessels,  322  guns  ; forty-eight  iron-clad  vessels, 
121  guns;  and  twenty-five  tugs,  used  for  navy- 
yard  and  freight  purposes.  Attention  is  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Darien  canal 
route  selected  by  Commander  Selfiidge,  and  to 
the  Nicaragua  ship-canal.  The  former,  it  is  es- 
timated, will  cost  between  $50,000,000  and 
$60,000,000,  and  can  be  completed  in  ten  years. 
The  latter  is  pronounced  perfectly  practicable. 

The  Postmaster-General  reports  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  at  $29,084,945  67,  an  increase 
of  $2,426,753  36  over  those  of  the  previous 
twelve  months.  The  estimated  expenditures  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  are  $33,929,912, 
besides  $1,225,000  for  steam -ship  subsidies. 
The  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  postal 
cards  to  June  30,  1873,  was  $310,910.  The 
total  number  of  letters  exchanged  during  the 
year  with  foreign  countries  was  27,459,185,  an 
increase  of  3,096,685  over  the  number  reported 
for  1872.  Of  this  number  14,332,674  were  sent 
from,  and  13,126,511  were  received  in,  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Domestic  money-orders  issued  during 
the  year  numbered  3,355,686,  of  an  aggregate 
value  of  $57,516,216  69.  The  number  of  mon- 
ey-orders issued  in  this  country  for  payment  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  69,592,  amounting  to 
$1,364,476  32,  and  the  number  of  British  orders 
paid  here  was  10,486,  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
$215,087  61.  Prom  the  establishment  of  the 
exchange  of  postal  money-orders  between  the 
United  States  and  the  German  empire,  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1872,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  1873,  19,454  orders,  amounting 
to  $420,722  12,  were  issued  in  this  country  in 
favor  of  payees  in  Germany,  and  11,G13  orders 
from  that  country  were  paid  iu  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  Postmaster- 
General’s  report  is  the  advocacy  of  the  “Postal 
Saving  Depositories”  scheme,  as  he  prefers  to 
call  it.  The  details  of  the  plan  we  quote  as  fol- 
lows: “Money-order  offices,  as  agents  of  the 
government,  would  receive  deposits  in  small 
sums,  ranging  from  one  dollar  upward  to  the 
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limit  fixed  by  law,  which  sums  the  postmaster 
would  forward  at  short  intervals  to  the  nearest 
depository  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  A 
certificate,  fixing  the  responsibility  of  the  gov- 
ernment, would  be  issued  immediately  to  the  de- 
positor by  the  postmaster,  and  notice  thereof 
would  be  sent  either  to  the  department  or  some 
established  branch  office,  to  the  eud  that  due  en- 
try thereof  might  be  made,  and  a more  formal 
acknowledgment  forwarded  to  the  depositor  for 
the  amount.  No  depositor  should  be  allowed  in 
any  one  year  to  deposit  exceeding  $300,  no 
greater  accumulation  of  deposits  should  be  per- 
mitted for  any  one  depositor  than  $1000,  and 
no  greater  accumulation  of  deposits  and  interest 
should  be  allowed  than  $1500.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  should  contract  to  pay 
interest  not  exceeding  four  per  cent,  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  deposit,  and  to  stop  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  any  withdrawal  might  be  made.” 
None  of  the  objections  thus  far  raised  are  deem- 
ed unanswerable,  while  the  satisfactory  experi- 
ence of  other  nations  is  set  down  as  a sure  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  project.  The  postal  tele- 
graph matter  is  also  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
Congress,  with  the  recommendation  that  lines 
shall  be  constructed  at  once  by  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  competent  officers 
of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  army.  It  is  also 
urged  that  the  franking  privilege  should  not  be 
restored.  | 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  regards  the  sat- 
isfactory condition  of  Indian  affairs  as  a suffi- 
cient vindication  of  the  humane  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Grant’s  administration.  There  is  an  in- 
creased interest  shown  in  educational  matters,  a 
growing  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to 
engage  in  industrial  pursuits,  a desire  for  the 
division  of  lands,  and  an  increase  of  stock  and 
farm  products.  The  lawless  condition  of  the 
Indian  Territory  calls  for  immediate  legislation 
to  improve  it.  It  is  believed  that  the  amended 
Ocmulgee  constitution  will  be  accepted  by  the 
tribes,  and  thus  a satisfactory  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Territory  be  insured.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  public  lands 
were  disposed  of  to  the  amount  of  13,030,600.87 
acres,  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  which  was  for 
homesteads. 

In  Pennsylvania,  December  15,  the  new  State 
constitution  was  ratified  by  a popular  election, 
the  majority  in  its  favor  being  about  150,000. 
The  new  constitution  provides  for  a gubernatorial 
term  of  four  years,  and  for  the  veto  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  parts  of  bills.  The  number  of  Senators 
is  increased  from  33  to  50 ; Senators  to  be  elect- 
ed for  four  years,  and  Representatives  for  three. 
Special  legislation  is  prohibited ; and  every  bill 
submitted  is  required  to  be  examined  by  a proper 
committee,  printed,  and  read  at  length  on  three 
different  days.  Sixty  days’  residence  in  a dis- 
trict is  necessary  to  voting,  instead  of  ten  days, 
as  formerly.  General  elections  are  fixed  on  the 
Tuesday  next  following  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember, to  correspond  with  the  date  of  Presi- 
dential and  Congressional  elections.  In  regard 
to  railroad  corporations,  the  operation  of  the  con- 
stitution is  such  as  not  to  impair  their  useful- 
ness or  infringe  upon  their  rights,  while  it  re- 
forms their  abuses,  limits  them  to  the  objects  of 
their  creation,  and  gives  the  people  the  right  to 
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nse  these  pnblic  highways  without  unjust  dis- 
crimination. 

William  M.  Tweed  was,  November  22,  sen- 
tenced to  twelve  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Pen- 
itentiary, and  on  the  28th  James  H.  Ingersoil 
and  John  D.  Farrington,  Jun.,  were  sentenced, 
the  former  to  five  years’  imprisonment  at  Sing 
Sing,  and  the  latter  to  imprisonment  for  one 
year  and  a half.  Henry  W.  Genet  was  convicted 
of  larceny  and  fraud  December  19.  The  trial 
of  Mayor  Hall  is  fixed  for  December  22. 

In  accordance  with  the  protocol  of  the  confer- 
ence between  Secretary  Fish  and  Admiral  Polo, 
November  29,  the  Virginiu*  was  surrendered  to 
the  United  States  at  Bahia  Honda  December  16. 
On  the  18th  the  surviving  passengers  and  crew 
of  the  Virginiua  were  surrendered  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  and  placed  on  board  the  Juniata . By 
the  terms  of  the  pYotocol  Spain  is  to  solute  the 
American  flag,  December  25,  nnless  she  is  able 
to  prove  before  that  time  that  the  Virginiua  was 
not  entitled  to  carry  the  flag. 

Marshal  Bazaine’s  trial  was  concluded  Decem- 
ber 10.  The  marshal  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  degradation  and  death.  The  sentence 
was  commnted  by  President  M ‘Mahon  to  twenty 
years’  seclusion,  without  formal  degradation. 

The  new  Prussian  Parliament  was  opened 
November  12.  There  were  230  liberals  out  of 
some  430  members.  The  clerical  party  num- 
bered only  eighty-five  members. 

RELATIVE  LONGEVITY  OF  THE  SEXES. 

Despite  the  invidious  exception  taken  by  many 
life-insurance  companies  in  regard  to  risks  on 
lives  of  women,  the  fact  is  becoming  generally 
admitted  that  women  have  greater  tenacity  of 
life  on  the  average  than  males.  This  seems  to 
be  in  analogy  with  the  economy  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Nature  appears,  like  the  older  Brah- 
mins, to  worship  the  female.  Certainly  she  has 
thrown  around  the  great  reproductive  principle 
a greater  measure  of  protection.  Among  many 
insects  the  male  perishes  or  is  destroyed  by  the 
female  at  a relatively  early  period ; and  the  ap- 
parent departure  from  this  rule  among  birds  and 
beasts  only  occurs  where  the  young  are  difficult 
to  rear.  In  plants  the  staminate  blossoms  die 
earliest,  and  are  produced  on  the  weaker  limbs. 
The  male  hemp  dies  several  weeks  first.  Mares 
were  observed  by  cavalry  officers  during  the  late 
civil  war  to  have  more  endurance.  In  the  hu- 
man race,  despite  the  generally  superior  physic- 
al and  perhaps  intellectual  strength  of  the  man, 
in  vitality  and  endurance  the  woman  excels. 
She  will  and  does  endure  longer  terms  of  man- 
ual labor,  and  will  bear  pain  that  will  wear  a 
man  out.  She  will  not  starve  or  suffocate  so 
soon.  Zymotic  diseases  are  more  fatal  to  males ; 
and  in  the  first  year  of  life  far  more  male  chil- 
dren die  than  females.  Devergie  asserts  that  the 
proportion  dying  suddenly  is  about  100  women 
to  780  men.  In  France  the  average  of  suicides 
in  fifteen  years  was  three  men  to  one  woman ; 
and  by  the  United  States  census  of  1870,  1080 
men  committed  suicide  to  285  women.  Intem- 
perance, apoplexy,  gout,  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs,  hydrocephalus,  affections  of  the  heart  or 
liver,  scrofula,  paralysis,  inflammations  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  are  far  the  more  fatal  to 
males.  Pulmonary  consumption,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  deadly  to  females.  The  predom- 
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inance  is  thirteen  per  cent,  in  Michigan,  about 
the  same  in  Philadelphia,  sixteen  per  cent,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  thirty-six  per  cent, 
in  Paris.  Dr.  J.  Y.  C.  Smith  affirms  that  females 
in  cities  are  more  prone  to  consumption  than 
those  in  the  country ; while  Dr.  E.  M.  Snow,  of 
Providence,  remarks  that  “of  all  the  decedents 
from  consumption  a large  majority  of  those  of 
American  parentage  have  been  females,  but  until 
1868  there  were  usually  more  males  than  females 
among  those  of  foreign  parentage.”  It  is  assert- 
ed that  consumption  is  more  likely  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  a mother  than  a father.  “ An  increas- 
ing or  high  rate  of  mortality, ” remarks  Dr.  J. 
S.  Hough,  of  Philadelphia,  “is  accompanied  by 
greater  fecundity,  larger  proportion  of  male 
births,  and  greater  mortality  among  males  than 
females.”  We  have  been  assured  by  observers 
that  in  many  districts  of  the  country  dining  the 
civil  war  the  male  sex  predominated  in  the  num- 
ber of  births.  All  old  countries  not  disturbed 
by  emigration  have  a majority  of  females  in  the 
population ; and  especially  among  the  ndults  there 
are  millions  more  females  than  males. 

The  statistics  of  royal  and  noble  houses  for 
centuries  indicate  similar  phenomena,  male  heirs 
oftenest  becoming  extinct ; there  are  more  “only 
daughters”  than  “only  sons.”  The  Hebrew  wom- 
an appears  to  be  exceptionally  long-lived;  the 
colored  man,  especially  the  hybrid,  is  exception- 
ally short-lived.  The  married  state  is  favorable 
to  prolongation  of  life,  especially  with  women. 
Burdock  remarks  that  “ celibacy  is  more  inju- 
rious to  the  woman  than  to  the  man  ; it  frequent- 
ly occasions  amenorrhcea,  scirrhus,  cancer,  and 
a death  more  premature ; in  convent  life  there 
are  more  unhealthy  women  than  men.  Fecun- 
dation and  pregnancy  act  as  fortifiers  in  the  wom- 
an, and  the  mothers  of  numerous  children  are  in 
general  the  tnost  healthful,  and  live  the  longest ; 
the  sterile  woman  is  more  unhappy  than  the  child- 
less roan.”  Dr.  Hough  suggests  that  during  ges- 
tation and  nursing  women  do  not  physically  grow 
old. 

Of  course  it  will  be  perceived  that  more  wom- 
en than  men  die  of  old  age.  Dr.  Hough  in  his 
treatise  computes  65.17  per  cent,  of  women  to 
34.83  per  cent,  of  men  between  the  ages  of  sixty 
and  one  hundred  and  ten.  In  the  free  white  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  there  were  living  of 
persons  over  ninety  years  of  age  as  follows : In 
1830,  2041  males  and  2523  females;  in  1840, 
2143  males  and  3145  females;  in  1850,  5183 
males  and  6512  females;  in  1860,  5854  males 
and  7924  females;  in  1870,  6922  males  and 
9731  females.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Hough  re- 
marks : “As  there  are  from  two  to  six  |>er  cent, 
more  males  born  than  females,  yet  more  than  6ix 
per  cent,  more  females  in  the  living  population, 
and  as  the  proportion  is  steadily  increasing,  it  is 
evident  that  the  females  are  longer-lived  than 
males.  But  there  need  be  no  apprehension  that 
the  earth  at  a future  day  will  be  populated  by 
women  alone.” 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  Russia  improvements  have  been  adopted 
without  the  gradual  transition  incident  to  other 
countries.  Railways  have  been  introduced  in 
the  absence  of  common  roads,  and  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  the  system  of  wire-rope  trans- 
portation has  been  devised.  The  first  line  of 


this  character  was  constructed  in  1871,  on  the 
estate  of  a large  contractor  named  Haritov,  in 
the  Pokrovsky  district,  near  Moscow,  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  wood  to  the  railway. 
The  tram-way,  on  the  endless  rope  system,  was 
constructed  through  a swamp  available  for  traffic 
only  when  frozen  over.  The  line  extends  about 
six  miles,  and  is  worked  by  a steam-engine  of 
twenty-five  horse-power,  transporting  fifty  loads 
of  wood  each  hour,  at  a cost  of  about  one-third 
of  what  it  would  be  with  horses. 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery  made 
a poor  show  at  the  recent  Polytechnic  Exhibition 
at  Moscow.  The  manufacture  began  in  1803, 
when  an  engineer  in  Moscow  constructed  a 
threshing  machine ; but  no  great  headway  was 
made  till  1860.  February  19,  1861,  serfdom 
was  abolished,  and  immediately  arose  a demand 
for  agricultural  machinery,  which  was  at  first 
met  by  importation.  But  the  expertness  of 
Russian  laborers  soon  terminated  this,  and  Rus- 
sian manufactories  were  established  to  produce 
implements  and  machinery  more  suitable.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  of  these,  and  they  turn 
out  work  valued  at  over  three  million  rubles 
($2,500,000)  yearly.  Mowing  and  reaping  ma- 
chines, steam  threshing  machines,  portable  en- 
gines, etc.,  are  still  imported,  as  the  domestic 
products  are  inferior ; but  winnowing  machines, 
horse  threshing  machines,  plows,  etc.,  are  more 
generally  made  at  home.  But  there  is  little  in- 
ventive skill.  Every  article  is  copied,  often  bun- 
glingly.  Prices  are  also  arbitrary,  and  not  by 
any  rule,  greatly  embarrassing  the  prudent  buy- 
er, and  even  now  imported  machinery  can  be 
afforded  cheaper  than  the  prices  asked  by  the 
Russian  manufacturers. 

DISASTERS. 

November  23. — The  steamship  Vi  He  du 
Havre , on  her  way  to  Europe  from  New  York, 
was  run  into  by  the  British  ship  Lock  Earn,  in 
mid-ocean,  and  was  sunk  within  sixteen  min- 
utes after  the  collision.  There  were  313  persons 
on  board,  of  whom  226  perished.  Among  the 
lost  were  Judge  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  of  Albany, 
New  York,  and  his  wife,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Pru- 
nier,  a delegate  from  Geneva  to  the  Evangelical 
Alliance. 

OBITUARY. 

November  27. — At  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  ex- 
Senator  Richard  Yates,  of  Illinois,  aged  fifty- 
five  years. 

December  7. — In  New  York  city,  the  Right 
Rev.  \V.  E.  Armitoge,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bish- 
op of  Wisconsin,  aged  forty-three  yean. — In 
Washington,  Judge  John  C. 'Underhill,  of  Vir- 
ginia, aged  sixty  years. 

December  10. — In  Washington,  J.  C.  Connor, 
a Representative  from  Texas  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

December  13. — At  Cooperstown,  New  York, 
the  Hon.  Samuel  Nelson,  ex- Associate  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  aged  eighty- 
one  years. 

December  14. — At  Boston,  Professor  Louis 
Agassiz,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

December  16. — At  Washington,  Colonel  Fred- 
erick Dent,  President  Grant’s  father-in-law,  in 
his  eighty-eighth  year. — In  Owego,  New  York, 
the  Hon.  John  M.  Parker,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court. 
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SOON  after  the  first  inauguration  of  Governor 
Seward  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  State, 
Virus  W.  Smith,  then  and  for  many  years  after- 
ward a potential  man  in  the  Whig  party  of  Onon- 
daga County,  wrote  to  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  re- 
questing him  to  call  upon  the  Governor,  and  ask 
him  to  appoint  a certain  man  ns  Indian  Agent 
for  the  Onondaga  tribe  of  Indians.  The  person 
recommended  by  Mr.  Smith  was  well  known  to 
Mr.  Weed  as  one  of  those  fussy,  meddlesome,  mal- 
adroit, pestilent  fellows,  nuisances  to  any  party, 
whose  only  power  is  a power  for  mischief.  He 
was  therefore  surprised  at  Mr.  Smith's  urging 
him  for  the  position,  and  thought  it  could  only 
hare  been  done  through  ignorance  of  his  char- 
acter or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  others. 
Mr.  Weed  accordingly  replied,  expressing  regret 
at  Mr.  Smith's  request,  in  view  of  the  objection- 
able character  of  the  candidate,  and  begging  him 
to  suggest  a more  acceptable  name.  Next  day 
Mr.  Weed  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Govern- 
or (who  was  equally  cognizant  of  the  man's  char- 
acter), and  remarked  that  he  had  answered  the 
letter,  and  that  action  for  the  present  would  be 
delayed.  It  was  thought  that  this  woidd  bring 
Mr.  Smith  to  Albany  to  look  after  the  matter,  as 
it  did.  On  arriving  he  promptly  called  upon  Mr. 
Weed,  who  expostulated  with  him  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  candidate.  4 4 Nevertheless,  ” said  he, 

4 4 if  you  make  it  a point  that  he  must  have  the 
place,  why,  have  it  he  must.” 

44  Well,  Mr.  Weed,  I am  very  anxious  about  it.” 
44  But  you  know  what  a bad  fellow  he  is  ?” 

44  Can't  help  it ; he's  my  man.” 

“But  can't  you  give  some  reason  for  your 
urgency  ?” 

44No,”  replied  Mr.  Smith;  44 1 do  not  care  to 
do  that.  ” 

44  But  the  Governor  thinks  badly  of  this  fellow, 
and  certainly  some  explanation  is  due  to  him.” 

“Well,  it’s  something  I don’t  wish  to  talk 
about.” 

“Why?” 

44  Do  you  really  want  to  know  ?” 

“Certainly.” 

44  Then,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  111  tell  you.  You 
know  there  are  among  the  Onondagas  two  par- 
ties, the  Christians  and  the  pagans  ?” 

44 1 am  aware  of  it.” 

44  Well,  my  man  is  a leetle  in  favor  of  the 
Christians.  The  pagans  have  found  that  out, 
and  what  is  more,  they  have  agreed  among 
themselves  that  the  moment  he  comes  among 
them  they'll  kill  him  /” 

44  Virus,”  as  he  was  popularly  called  in  Onon- 
daga, finally  concluded,  in  the  interest  of  human- 
ity, to  withdraw  his  candidate,  and  there  was  no 
assassination  by  the  pagans  of  Onondaga. 


Mr.  John  J is  a man  in  the  marble  busi- 

ness, smart  at  his  calling,  and  has  sold  and  put 
np  more  grave-stones  than  any  other  man  in 
Somerset  County,  Maine.  Some  years  ago,  when 
he  first  went  into  the  business,  there  was  con- 
siderable competition  around  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  look  sharp  for  every  chance.  He 
kept  himself  posted  on  the  obituary  column  of 
all  the  local  papers.  . The  news  of  a death  was 
sure  to  coll  him  to  the  bereaved  family  about  as 


• 

soon  as  his  team  could  carry  him  there,  and  after 
consoling  the  mourners  he  would  gradually  come 
around  to  his  business,  and  he  rarely  left  with- 
out engaging  to  furnish  the  grave-stones. 

Hearing  that  old  Mr.  B had  44  lost  his 

wife”  away  up  in  the  town  of  Embden,  he  was 
soon  on  the  spot.  lie  found  the  old  man  in  his 
field,  trying  to  plow  with  his  oxen  without  a 
driver — a feat  easily  accomplished  with  cattle 

that  are  trained,  but  B 's  44  critters”  were 

wild,  and  bothered  him  considerably.  Here  was 
a chance  for  John : his  boyhood  had  been  spent 
on  a farm,  and  he  quickly  took  the  goad  and 
set  the  plow  to  moving  right  merrily,  with  old 

B holding  the  handles.  Round  the  lot  they 

went,  John  driving  the  oxen,  and  trying  to  draw 
the  old  man  into  conversation ; but  he  w as  crusty, 
and  replied  only  in  monosyllables. 

Finally,  John  remarked  to  the  old  fellow  that 

he  had  understood  that  he  (B ) had  lost  his 

wife ; and  then  commenced  to  pour  out  all  the 

phials  of  sympathy  for  B that  his  years  of 

practice  in  grave-stone  selling  had  given  him; 
but  still  the  old  man  would  only  grunt  in  reply. 
At  last  John  came  to  the  main  question,  as  they 
stopped  a moment  for  the  cattle  to  breathe  at 
the  corner : 

“ Wouldn’t  you  like  to  engage  a nice  set  of 
grave-stones  for  your  wife  ?” 

“No!”  fairly  snorted  the  old  man.  “Let 
the  miserable  skunk  that  has  run  away  with  her 
pay  for  her  grave-stones ; I won't!” 

So  John  resumed  his  seat  in  the  buggy,  and 
returned  to  the  solace  of  his  home. 

A correspondent  in  far-off  Illinois  tells  us 
that  during  a Methodist  gathering  in  the  city  of 
Bushnell  certain  clerical  brethren  were  assem- 
bled at  the  table  of  a hospitable  merchant.  Dur- 
ing the  dinner  the  conversation  ran  upon  subjects 
secular  and  theological.  One  gentleman  living 
in  the  vicinity  was  spoken  of  as  having  left  the 
Methodist  fold. 

“What!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  preachers; 
44  Mr. left  the  Church !” 

44  Yes,”  replied  a younger  clergyman,  with  im- 
movable countenance;  44 he  soured , and  turned 
Baptist.” 

Speaking  of  Baptists,  we  have  this  from  an 
Ohio  friend,  though  the  incident  occurred  in  Il- 
linois : At  the  opening  of  service  one  afternoon 
a Baptist  clergyman  besought  the  Master  to  so 
instruct  the  persons  who  were  to  be  baptized  at 
the  close  of  preaching  that  they  might  be  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  only  efficacious  mode  of  adminis- 
tering that  ordinance.  A lady,  not  holding  a 
corresponding  view  of  the  matter,  said,  “I  was 
sprinkled  when  I was  a baby,  and  am  thankful 
that  I am  just  as  much  a Christian,  and  feel  it 
too,  as  if  I had  been  anchored  in  the  middle  of 
Lake  Michigan  for  a month !” 

In  the  Literary  Life  of  the  Rev . William 
Harness , a recent  English  work,  seldom  seen  in 
this  country,  and  not  likely  to  find  an  American 
reprint,  are  many  anecdotes  of  English  celebri- 
ties, some  of  which  have  not  yet  found  their  way 
to  American  readers.  Mr.  Harness  gives  the 
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following  as  illustrative  of  the  homely  manners 
and  rough  humor  of  Dr.  Paley:  “At  the  first 
visitation  he  attended  after  hie  preferment  to  the 
archdeaconry,  he  dined  in  company  with  a large 
assemblage  of  clergymen,  all  of  whom  were  ea- 
ger to  hear  his  observations.  He  remained  si- 
lent, to  their  great  disappointment,  until  the  sec- 
ond course  was  served.  At  length  the  great 
man  spoke.  Every  ear  was  strained.  What 
was  his  oracular  utterance?  “I  don’t  think 
these  puddens  are  much  good  unless  the  seeds 
are  taken  out  of  the  raisins  !”  At  another  ban- 
quet soon  afterward  he  found  himself  exposed 
to  an  unpleasant  draught  of  air.  “Shut  that 
window  behind  me,”  he  called  out  to  one  of  the 
waiters,  “and  open  one  lower  down,  behind  one 
of  the  curates  !" 

One  day  when  Mr.  Harness  was  staying  at  a 
famous  country-house  he  found  a gentleman  pa- 
cing up  and  down  the  parlor  in  the  most  distress- 
ing agitation  of  mind. 

“ Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  ?”  inquired  Mr. 
Harness,  anxiously. 

“The  matter!”  he  replied;  44 I should  think 
there  was ! Three  of  the  worst  things  that  can 
possibly  happen  to  a man : I'm  in  love,  I’m  in 
debt,  and  Ive  doubts  about  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity!” 


Mr.  Harness  tells  this  of  the  hanker-poet, 
Rogers,  who  was  unfortunate  in  his  servants: 
On  one  occasion,  when  in  the  country,  his  favor- 
ite groom,  with  whom  he  used  to  drive  every 
day,  gave  notice  to  leave.  Rogers  asked  him 
why  he  was  going,  and  what  he  had  to  complain 
of.  “Nothing,”  replied  the  man,  “but  you 
are  so  dull  in  the  buggy.” 

Another  trifle  about  Rogers : The  poet  great- 
ly disliked  writing  letters  of  condolence,  and 
when  he  had  that  melancholy  duty  to  perform 
he  general  ly  copied  one  of  Cowper’s.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  once  spoke  to  him  in  congratulatory  terms 
about  the  marriage  of  a common  friend. 

“I  do  not  think  it  so  desirable,”  observed 
Rogers. 

4 4 No !”  replied  Lord  Lansdowne ; 44  why  not  ? 
His  friends  approve  of  it.” 

44  Happy  man !”  returned  Rogers,  44  to  satisfy 
all  the  world.  His  friends  are  pleased,  and  his 
enemies  are  delighted /” 


At  a recent  session  of  the  Court  in  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  a jury  rendered  a verdict  of  $50 
for  the  plaintiff  where  he  had  claimed  $800. 
Counselor  Stiles,  for  the  plaintiff,  being  slightly 
disgusted,  started  hurriedly  for  the  street,  but 
his  progress  was  arrested  at  the  door  by  a large 
dog,  which  barked  lustily  at  the  learned  gentle- 
man, making  farther  advancement  dangerous. 
Mr.  Stiles  paused  for  a moment,  looked  kindly 
at  the  animal,  and  in  a low  tone  of  voice  said,  in 
the  hearing  of  the  jury,  44  Go  away ; I am  not 
one  of  the  men  that  brought  in  that  verdict  !" 
The  dog  was  appeased,  and  allowed  Mr.  Stiles’s 
egress  from  the  temple  of  justice. 


Under  date  of  November  4,  1878,  we  have 
from  one  of  the  far-off  towns  of  California  a no- 
tice indicating  that  even  in  that  distant  region 
musical  development  has  its  professors  and  vota- 


ries, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  ver- 
batim announcement : 

“There  will  be  a Singing  School  in  M 

that  will  give  all  an  opportunity  to  Le&rne  to 
Reed  and  Sing — by  note  at  Sight  [not  at  60 
days] — Sacrid  music.  Those  that  wish  to  learne 
that  kind  of  music  which  will  Elevate  the  mind 
and  Feeds  the  Soal  and  helps  Prepar  us  for  a 
better  way  to  live  and  is  a Benefit  to  Society  will 
be  held  at  the  M.  e.  South  Church  on  every 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  Evening.  Tennes  Rea- 
sonabeL” 

44  Not  for  from  this  city,"  writes  a Cleveland 
correspondent,  44  lives  a gentleman  who  is  the 
father  of  seven  grown-up  daughters.  They  are 
rather  lively  girls.  The  father  is  an  admirer  of 
Hawthorne,  and  he  calls  his  house  the  4 House 
of  the  Seven  Gabblers.’  ” 

Jurymen  are  entitled  to  their  little  joke  as 
well  as  lawyers  and  judges.  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  Iowa  the  following  oc- 
curred: A cause  in  which  District  Attorney 
Lane  had  been  retained  came  on  for  trial  for  a 
second  time.  A jury  was  impaneled,  and  among 
the  questions  propounded  to  each  was  this: 
44  Were  you  a juror  in  this  case  before,  or  do 
you  know  any  thing  about  it?”  Each  man  of 
the  twelve  answered  44  no,"  and  the  attorney  was 
about  to  pass  the  jury,  when  his  counsel  sug- 
gested that  one  of  the  jurors  had  certainly  been 
similarly  engaged  in  the  first  trial.  He  was 
therefore  interrogated  if  he  knew  any  thing  of 
the  case. 

44  No,  Sir,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

44  But  were  you  not  on  the  jury  when  it  was 
first  tried  ?” 

The  juror  responded : 44  Well,  now  that  you 

speak  of  it,  I believe  I was  on  that  jury,  but  I 
didn’t  pay  enough  attention  to  the  case  to  know 
any  thing  about  it." 

In  the  city  of  Mobile  there  are  daily  drawings 
of  lotteries,  and  the  negroes  are  the  principal 
buyere  of  tickets.  An  honest  old  uncle  called 
Jeff  was  opposed  to  the  business,  and  had  for- 
bidden his  wife  buying  tickets.  She  secretly  did 
buy  one,  and  after  the  drawing  placed  it  in  her 
market- basket,  intending  to  stop  at  the  office  on 
her  way  to  market  and  learn  her  luck.  The  old 
man  discovered  the  ticket  before  she  left  the 
house,  took  it  from  the  basket,  and  pasted  it  on 
the  back  of  the  door  of  their  cabin.  The  wife 
went  on- her  way,  arrived  at  the  office,  and  ascer- 
tained that  she  had  drawn  a prize  of  fifty  dollars, 
but  was  much  excited  at  not  finding  the  ticket. 
Returning  home,  she  searched  in  vain  for  (he 
ticket,  until  the  old  man  asked  her  what  she  was 
looking  for.  She  told  him,  and  that  it  had  drawn 
a prize.  He  rushed  to  the  door,  and  finding  he 
could  not  remove  the  document  without  destroy- 
ing it,  seized  the  door,  took  it  from  its  hinges, 
placed  it  on  his  head,  and  44  made  tracks”  for  the 
office.  Arriving,  almost  out  of  breath,  he  thrust 
the  door  at  the  clerk,  and  exclaimed,  “Dar’s  de 
ticket!  dars  de  ticket l Jes  gib  us  de  money; 
da's  all  we  wants!"  And,  like  many  other  good 
men,  white  as  well  as  tinted,  his  moral  force 
melted  away  before  the  prospective  greenback. 


The  following  epitaph  on  & man  named  Cole, 
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It  is  a fond  crnmhnnd  till  gmideroiy  his  ?ye  lighted  on  a 
' -i«tyHtian:siooi>fly  nodding, 'in  peaceful  tguomnce. 
of  whtti  wu«  $vdi)£  on.  No  stronger  argument 
for  ^ wttwptioo  of  his  forms?  trnie  wo*  needed, 
ftorl  .Mr*  it  known,  has  An  Impe*!- 

imrmt  in  Tujgariy  calW  * *wW,  sod 

wkfoji  basin  mom  than  one  instance  made  mmb. 
merriamifc  in  iwan)  uddre*t*s4  she  judee  sj'&.l- 


A Cois  f*k*  np  Id  dust ; 

HI*  warfcroa*  FhI*  saw  It  ***.}*&< 

Arm  that  to  bed  tin  ruuat. 

So  all  wa*  swept  up,  to  bo  kept 
Alive  on  til  the  day 

Tfa*  Trump  fhooM  Wow  it  lip*  and  show 
The  Cote  bat  &ltwping  lav. 

Tlnm  riu  uwt  dnubt,  tbs  ColeVuet  out, 
Thoogh  It  f Uaalma  iiH»; 

Tb*>t  ttftte  *parsi  w hi  the  dark 
WiH  lite  the  Ph^Dli  tiuK. 


A rf^utt&syoKJ>£Bt  n$  Frainafa,  New  York, 

write*’  ’ -;V  .;■  V . ' ' ' . ' 

BtzngnHniimd  m^tntiitn^er  of  the  Month- 
ly- ami  having  enjoyed  many  torty  lattglfis  over 
the  Drawer,^  I reot«i«  &<  ohnif  *ot*  th«  fol- 
lowing iht  of  mr  owii,  ifthsemtiou’  ftemg  in 
attendance  at  die  CireuU  Codfi  in  Albany  m 
the  year  TATWt  I happened  to  hear  the  tmi  of 
a breaeii-of  promise  ease*  Tlie  pklmUF  w&* 
a voting  lady  of  mdlibr  delicate  ner^  and  al- 
though* throngh  the  iiHi  of  hei  counsel,  lion* 

2*yrmra  Tnmmiiv  ho r cjuia  wr*  forcing  w«]*+  vet 
when,  trite  Mtfnu  io  l*e  msM^*«iijri!ned  by  the 
jK^irig  tMi»  Henry  Smith,  the tpreLM 

before;  hfc  fitutlly  fell 

down  w .#  twoon.  The  of  every  me 

wer&sifom^l,  and  Mi*.  8miib>kfc  that  ^ 
do  ibiptfttiiinfc  The  y oatog  tody**  free  true  of  a 
pun’de-red  datfrig  her  a«A^  when  ihe 

naxt  Witney  was  called  {jti  middle  Aged 
Mr-  said  s.  v ’ , ' /:' >;■  '•:.•■  *;•; ;'  *K 

“ Wirne^,  you  saw  the  pfomrilf  &Infc  a short 
turn?  ago  ?'  ' \ . ' ’•  *,  ' ; 

i,  V Xtft,  itirf"  *M  i he  wittK^su 

° Well,  j^npfo  Mm  pule  wlieh  they  faint,  do 

they  not?'*  *-.>  •..' 

The  witness  'he«itdte<i  a moment,  theo 
r;Noj 

v Dui  ymt  ever  hoar  of  a cute  of  fmnffof 

wlude  tlie  party  did  not  tojru  pod*  ?* 

*'  Did  'km *ver  see  s'npii  a ca?>e  ?u 
f fc  Yes,  Sir.,  ” 

-'When  ?yy;;  ; ^ 

“About  u year ngOr1'* ; ,.  ’ ;•'•  ;•'.  !•••:•>;  ;'vr.A; 

^Wherd:  wk^itr 

“In  ibte  eiiv«r'  • ’'•  f< 

41  ;’4rifcj  was  h$" 

* f vi  «vry  o **yy«*v" 

The  phdutiif  won  rite-  case. 

ibeilfentii  hre  contincaHy  reeuning 
jft;  the  court*  in  part  of  the  country.  Here 

M s bale  Rtory  thAit  come*  from  \^oqmvT 
in  the  ‘•Tfol  HiiyAjtAte  :0 

Not  hmg  thd'Swpefior  Criminal  Court,  f**  <***# 

Uwn  Siting  in  the  tiif  of  Newburyport^  the  Hem. 

; .of  Ghwceater,  had  e oir  trial  in 

1whieb  hefoli  * snd  whei?  he  came  to 

make  <S(||te  heianridted  into  his  awnl  ointoric- 
hJ  uyM,  and  n*  he  hfOiigbt  to  tbo  support  of  hi? 

ftvgilHhle  ha  we.eowMj  mwmpwnc^?  ^imkfrmi«rocfestnn 

ftamerf  up  with  tm  ^uhjfect,  and  made  the  wail*  iHll  wm  drive  wth  the  and  his  Aid  lm  the 

# . thie. ' eodrt finsr,  tn  tmo  Patrkk  Heurr  .ttekt*  before  Uia  Jtrfivai  ot  Oca^mit  vim  \&.ipQ~ 


•'Ait1.1 

I 

Ip 

5 / 


i#4rticu)i*Hy  wbou  they  n?meml»er  that,  as  ayulbjrtuaf 
in  their  riCiyire,  he<  by  hip  great  exertion*,  wpn  e?ml>h*rJ 
to  bcinj^  hi*  Mocfeaaoc  trt>op#  Intti  »et»ofi  during  tiu? 
whole  of  Ihe  part  Winter^  mid  byfSv  e»e?y  oifort  *& 
Oeoerai  Pmst  to  do  a$  Mjlvtn  to  the  LfVtij  »Ufl  JSe- 
gant  PirmooAr  gfetypr  of  Ih^  UnHed  States  {*bd 
at  the  same  Utfta  far&iehwd  the  eanetlttitfou),  *jrd  bo 
bae  the  farth*«r  ncUsfartldb  to  kimw  to  fit  the  Qenml 
wnr  btft  aliH  to  mah»>  «pe  of  thff  tmpy  nueym  u>  hila 

_ _ aetinMfdfj  <m?yy  de^rtpifrm  of  hid 

frJt*x>d8  tout  he  h**  been  quite  snturwefui  in  hi*  En- 
Ufij-menta,  and  ttmt  bn  n*ov**  to  Take  tha  ifeld  again 
before  ®M&y}  Fw*t  ; sind  be  tofs  iiot,  with  the  »a- 
elfitianse  of  pttoile,  to  be  ftbls  to  baffle  him.  though 
be  ia  well  ataurod  he  httis  ehga^mt  tot-  fjtaftf  »»  m 
A vaitLirtti  to  act  a*  h Co/p*  of  $hHrp  idioot>?^.  under 
the  eht'ertet  f «temp«fvmcc. ;:  hot  bte  Afoekawm  T>«nme 


ft^TT’  *,tB  T iay*  f ry  0f 

den  fly  did  riot,  «ke  so  much  gttuto*  ftfUt  afloc  sob-  <Jn»ttenj  or  S»  ^x»caaipro*^vn^  ” j^en 
natting  for  some  it mc^  atUcd  upon  the  gtmtle-  — 

m«ti  Ui  speak  in  a lower  tone.  Hereupon  Mr.  A tawra*  in  Rrr?oKf yu;  New  i^.^v 
— — resumed  hi*  argument  m bo  mdisiarr  tone,  do  dangbter,  agc<l  four  year*?,  that  will  b© 


HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


of  the  petticoated  diplomates  of  the  future.  Re- 
cently her  mother,  returning  from  church,  found 
her  marshaling  a long  array  of  her  brothers  toy 
soldiers  on  the  nursery  floor. 

“Are  you  playing  with  soldiers  on  Sunday , 
Louise  ?”  said  mamma. 

“ Oh,  dose  are  de  army  of  de  Lord/1  was  the 
quick  response  of  their  curly-headed  commander. 

Even  in  Brooklyn  they  have  a little  fun.  One 
of  the  journals  of  that  city,  in  its  report  of  cer- 
tain legal  matters  in  which  the  holier  affections 
were  involved,  has  the  following.  The  case  was 
before  Judge  Delmar.  Susan  Merrit  complain- 
ed against  Charles  O’Leary  for  abandonment. 
O’Leary  was  originally  a waterman,  but  has  since 
kept  a coffec-and-cake  stand  in  F ulton  Market. 
A relative  of  the  complainant  had  turned  the 
facts  into  verse,  of  which  the  following  is  a speci- 
men: 

Twas  In  the  Fulton  Market 
That  there  lived  a fine  young  man, 

And  he  was  engaged  to  a dam-si-cl, 

Which  her  name  was  Su-si-an ; 

And  they  were  always  making  love, 

Just  like  a pair  or  spoons. 

All  the  mornings,  all  the  evenings, 

And  all  the  afternoons. 

This  blissful  state  of  things  continued  some  time, 
as  appears  from  the  narrative  of  the  poet;  but  at 
length  the  young  lady  became  anxious  as  to  its 
final  result. 

Mow  matters  had  been  going  on 
Like  this  a year  or  more, 

When  Su-si-an  remarked  one  day, 

“My  age  is  thirty-four: 

I feel  as  now  I’m  getting  on; 

1 ain’t  now  a young  gal : 

And  I should  very  much  like  to  know 
If  your  views  is  matrimoni-aL” 

But  O’Leaiy  had  his  eyes  upon  Susan’s  savings, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  charged  that  he  married  her 
entirely  on  their  account. 

Says  he, 14  Then  what’s  your  property  ? 

Though  lucre  I despise; 

But  we  can  not  live  upon  the  air, 

And  to  try  would  not  be  wise. 

We've  both  of  us  got  appetites 
Which  satisfied  muBt  be. 

And  we  can’t  have  proper  dinners 
If  we  haln’t  got  proper-tee.” 

It  being  clearly  proven  that  the  jolly  young 
waterman  had  married  Miss  Merrit  for  her  mon- 
ey and  then  abandoned  her,  the  justice  issued  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest 

In  Lessing’s  Nathan  the  Wise  the  daughter 
of  the  wise  Jew  says  to  her  friend,  “ I suppose 
you  have  not  read  many  books;”  and  on  being 
asked  why  she  supposes  so,  answers,  “Because 
you  are  so  upright  and  downright,  so  inartificial, 
so  thoroughly  and  naturally  your  real  self ; and 
my  father  says  that  people  seldom  retain  these 
characteristics  who  have  read  many  books.”  The 
study  of  the  mottoes  carved  or  painted  on  old- 
fashioned  Tyrolese  houses  illustrates  this  saying 
of  Lessing’s.  It  certainly  would  be  hard  to  find 
more  complete  specimens  of  downrightness,  in- 
artificiality, and  nalvetf.  The  most  purse-proud 
and  prosperous  farmer  or  merchant  would  scarce- 
ly announce  nowadays  to  all  the  world,  in  letters 
calculated  to  last  some  centuries,  that  he  was  “ a 
man  of  good  repute,  and  with  well- filled  hands,” 
as  a certain  Hans  Stoffner  did,  who  built  in  the 
JNH^1647.  And  an  innkeeper  wonld  think  twice 


before  he  so  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  as  to 
write  up  in  his  tap-room,  “Come  hither  and  sit 
down ; but  if  your  purse  be  light,  make  off  again 
at  once.  Come  hither,  my  dear  gnest,  if  only 
you  have  money  in  your  purse !”  which  sincere 
invitation  exists  in  an  inn  at  Klausenbach. 

The  inscriptions  dedicating  the  house  to  God, 
to  the  Virgin,  or  to  some  favorite  saint  are  the 
most  numerous,  as,  for  example, 

The  Lord  this  dwelling  be  about. 

And  bless  all  who  go  in  and  oat 

Another, 

Mother  of  Ood,  with  gracious  arm, 

Protect  onr  beasts  ana  ns  from  harm. 

Here  the  supplication  for  the  cattle — which  are 
placed  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  house — speaks 
eloquently  of  the  pastoral  character  of  the  coun- 
try, of  green  Alp  pastures,  and  the  importance 
to  the  peasant  of  his  milky  herd. 

Travelers  in  the  Tyrol,  and  insurance  men 
who  have  not  Tyroled,  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  image  of  St.  Florian  is  most  oft- 
en seen  in  these  village  houses  and  about  many 
a village  well,  his  especial  vocation  being  to  ward 
off  or  extinguish  fire  from  dwelling-houses.  His 
image  is  a little  wooden  one,  painted  in  flaring 
colors,  gilded  if  possible,  above  the  cool  well, 
and  looks  down  majestically  upon  generation 
after  generation  of  village  damsels  washing  or 
drawing  water. 

The  following  from  Matrei,  in  the  Pusterthal, 
snms  up  the  principal  evils  which  the  inhabitants 
of  that  village  considered  they  had  to  fear  a cen- 
tury or  so  ago.  The  bold  conceit  of  the  enemy 
“lightening”  against  them  is  literally  rendered: 

O Lord,  protect  this  house. 

And  all  the  dwellere  there! 

Pour  gracious  blessings  out, 

From  flood  and  fire  us  spare! 

He  whom  Thy  hand  protects  no  ill  shall  frighten, 

Though  foes  and  thunder-clonds  may  lighten. 

This  one,  from  Wenns,  in  the  Pitzthal,  is  amus- 
ing, from  the  emphatic  way  in  which  the  change 
is  mentioned  to  St.  Florian  from  a higher  pa- 
tron : 

This  house  in  God’s  hand  I did  lay ; 

Three  times  the  fire  burned  all  away; 

A fourth  time  I have  built  it  up  again, 

And  now  ’tis  dedicated  to  Saint  Florian. 

One  seems  to  hear  the  worthy  peasant  add,  sotto 
v oce,  “Let’s  see  what  he'll  do  for  us!” 

Some  of  the  inscriptions  express  the  writer’s 
satisfaction  with  life  in  general,  and  with  him- 
self in  particular.  Thus  the  following,  of  the 
sixteenth  century : 

Znm  Stainer  this  house  we  call. 

He  who  built  It,  roof  and  wall, 

Is  Hans  Stoffner  by  name. 

Full-handed,  and  worthy  of  fame. 

Here  is  one  by  an  old  rhymster,  Seefield : 

The  old  folks  to  me  they  say 

The  times  grow  worse  from  day  to  day. 

But  I say  no ! 

Iput  it  so: 

The  times  are  just  the  times  we’ve  always  had, 

It  la  the  people  who  have  grown  so  bad ! 

And  this,  a little  more  sensible,  by  a juicy  old 
wag,  one  Kirchdorf : 

To  please  all  men’s  a vain  endeavor, 

And  so  it  mast  remain  forever. 

The  reason  true, 

III  tell  to  you: 

The  heads  are  far  too  many, 

The  brains  are  far  too  few. 
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The  following  preaches  very  comfortable  doc- 
trine, and  was  probably  invented  by  a jolly  land- 
lord: 

The  love  of  God  will  make  ns  blessed ; 

Wine  fills  with  mirth  and  joy  the  breast : 

Then  love  the  Lord,  and  drink  good  wine, 
Earth’s  joys  and  Heaven’s  shall  Doth  be  thine. 

The  inn  landlords  express  their  sentiments 
with  naive  freedom.  Witness  the  following : 

That  gnest  shall  be  well  prized  by  me 
Who  spends  his  money  cheerfully, 

Who  makes  no  haggling  nor  riot. 

Bat  payB  his  bills  In  peace  and  quiet 

(KrameaeK) 

The  kind  of  guest  that  I love  best 
Will  have  a friendly  talk. 

Will  eat  and  drink  and  pay  ms  score. 

And  then  away  will  walk  1 

(EhrvxUd.) 

Here  is  an  odd  one : 

Landlord,  bring  wine ; 

Pour  ont,  maiden  mine ; 

Courtier,  drink  away ; 

Thou,  peasant— pay  1 

(Oberlangeri/eld,  on  a tavern.)  • 

uTbe  whole  to  conclude/'  as  the  play-bills  of 
old  used  to  say,  with  the  following,  by  a batter, 
who  advertises  himself  on  his  shop  sign  with  the 
following  somewhat  incoherent  but  highly  ortho* 
dox  motto : 

I love  the  Lord,  and  trust  His  promise  true ; 

I make  new  hats,  and  dye  the  old  ones  too. 


Ah  Englishman  who  recently  encountered  the 
terrors  of  a railway  trip  through  Michigan  tells 
the  story  of  his  perils  in  a London  magazine, 
interspersed  with  an  occasional  bit  of  what  he 
terms  anecdote.  Example : “Besides  my  busi- 
ness in  Grand  Rapids  I had  some  business  in  a 
place  called  Newaygo,  and  I was  desirous  of 
going  there  the  same  evening,  if  possible ; so  my 
first  inquiry  on  alighting  was  whether  any  train 
left  that  evening  for  Newaygo.  4 Howe !’  was  the 
answer,  given  in  an  alto  nasal  key.  Upon  re- 
peating my  question,  I was  referred  to  the  ’bus 
driver ; the  first  answer  I got  from  him  was  a 
similar  4 Howe!*  I at  last  discovered  that  I 
could  not  proceed  farther.  This  word  was  re- 
peated to  me  upon  my  asking  a policeman  the 
name  of  the  best  hotel ; it  seems  a most  sense- 
less word  to  use  in  the  place  of 4 What  ?’  Hearing 
the  expression  again  reminded  me  of  the  answer 
given  by  a gentleman  at  the  table  of  a%steamboat. 
He  asked  the  person  sitting  opposite,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  to 
pass  the  butter.  ‘Howe?’  was  the  answer. 
‘With  your  fingers/  was  the  reply ; and  it  was 
accordingly  passed,  accompanied  by  a frown/' 

At  Newaygo  the  County  Court  happened  to  be 
in  session.  Among  the  lawyers  in  attendance 
was  one  who  was  also  a member  of  the  State 
Senate,  who,  44  besides  being  a man  of  ability 
and  shrewdness,  had  made  a fortune  out  of  lum- 
ber.” He  was  married  to  a Canadian  lady,  and 
was  proud  of  that  fact.  Two  of  his  stories  are 
recorded  by  the  English  traveler  as  examples  of 
Yankee  sharpness.  The  first  is  of  a litigation 
respecting  the  ownership  of  a pig.  The  animal 
in  question,  which  helonged  to  an  innkeeper  re- 
siding in  Newaygo,  had  strayed  into  the  yard  of 
a lawyer  of  the  same  place ; the  latter,  thinking 
the  occasion  a good  one  for  obtaining  cheap  ba- 
con, said  to  his  man-servant,  44  Jake,  you  jest 


cut  off  the  tail  of  that  'ere  pig. " No  sooner  said 
than  done.  44  Now,  Jake,  put  the  tail  away  safe- 
ly in  some  place.” 

Says  Jake,  44  Why  in  tarnation  do  you  want 
to  keep  the  pig’s  tail  ?” 

44  Never  you  mind,  but  put  it  away ; it  may 
come  in  handy  some  day,”  was  the  reply. 

Accordingly  the  tail  was  put  away,  and  there- 
by hangs  a tale. 

The  innkeeper,  missing  his  pig,  went  in  search 
of  it,  and  at  last  espied  in  the  lawyer’s  pen  an 
animal  which  corresponded  to  the  one  lost.  He 
called  on  the  lawyer  and  told  him  he  had  got  his 
pig,  and  demanded  it  back.  The  lawyer  denied 
his  title,  and  the  innkeeper  then  left,  saying  that 
he  would  soon  let  him  see  whether  it  was  his  pig 
or  not.  He  at  once  brought  an  action  of  re- 
plevin, and  the  case  was  brought  on  for  trial  at 
Newaygo.  At  this  time  the  parties  to  a suit  were 
not  admissible  witnesses  on  their  own  behalf. 
The  innkeeper  called  several  witnesses  to  the 
identity  of  the  pig,  and  they  all  swore  to  a strong, 
a very  strong,  resemblance,  but  all  thought  the 
innkeeper's  pig  had  a tail  when  they  last  saw  it. 
The  claimant’s  case  about  being  closed,  the  law- 
yer expressed  his  willingness  to  the  innkeeper's 
giving  evidence  on  his  own  behalf,  of  which  offer 
the  latter  availed  himself.  He  swore  to  the  pig 
being  his,  and,  to  supply  the  missing  link,  swore 
that  he  had  cut  off  the  taiL  On  cross-examina- 
tion the  lawyer  made  him  repeat  this,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  case 
for  the  claimant  being  closed,  the  lawyer  put  his 
man  Jake  into  the  box,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  the  pig  in  question,  and  if  he  had  cut  oft’ 
its  tail,  and  requested  him  to  produce  it  to  the 
court,  which  was  done,  and  thereupon  a verdict 
was  given  in  favor  of  the  lawyer. 

The  other  story  is  short.  An  action  was 
brought  upon  a chattel  mortgage,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  prove  its  execution.  The  subscrib- 
ing witness  was  called,  but  he  had  been  bought 
over  by  the  other  party.  The  instrument  was 
put  into'his  hands,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  had 
seen  it  signed,  and  if  his  signature  was  there  os 
a witness.  He  looked  at  the  instrument,  but  said 
he  could  not  see  any  instrument  at  all  (he  conld 
not  read  without  spectacles).  He  was  requested 
to  put  on  his  spectacles,  but  he  declined  doing 
so,  saying  that  his  spectacles  were  not  sworn ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  they  were  unable  to  prove 
the  execution  of  the  document.  These  stories 
are  merely  given  to  show  the  rough  manner  in 
which  justice  is  or  was  treated  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

44  While  I am  on  stories,  I must  tell  one  I heard 
of  a Canadian  justice  of  the  peace.  Formerly, 
and  even  now  in  the  newly  settled  districts, 
some  of  our  magistrates  would  be  looked  upou 
with  astonishment  in  England.  The  one  I refer 
to  was  an  importation  from  Ireland,  and  had 
settled  in  an  Irish  settlement  beyond  London, 
and  had  a la^ge  practice  in  cases  of  broken  heads 
and  free  fights.  When  some  sturdy  young  fel- 
low, which  was  often  the  case,  was  brought  be- 
fore him  for  some  breach  of  the  peace,  he  would 
hear  the  evidence,  and  then  gravely  take  down 
and  peruse  what  he  called  his  ‘bukes/  and, 
looking  sternly  at  the  unfortunate  culprit,  would 
say,  in  a truly  Irish  voice,  4 1 see  by  my  stattes 
[statutes]  that  I can  send  you  to  Goderich  Jail 
for  a month,  but  if  youH*go  and  chop  in  my 
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bash  p.  wcwds]  &r  a week.  wtt’U  &ay  nothing 
mare  about  it, ? mu\  the  yuan#  man  <v*i  only  too 
glad  ta  mkfy  outraged  justice  *o  imfty* 

14 1 hM  to  be  up  tit  four  a,  w.  to  teu'v*  by  the 
train,  and  w<*  buck  at  Grand  Knpids  ia  time  for 
breakfast.  My  business  ther*  iws»  to  wsich  a i 
case  about  to  be  triad  in  iba  United States  t^ourt,  I 
which  ia  superior  to  the  conrt  above  described.  ! 
My  case  *nxz  ihdfed  on,.  but  wa*  postponed.  I 
had,  however,  an  opportmnty  observing  how 
this  toun  wn&  condoatHl.  The  beneh  ami  bar  : 
were  dressed  i»  ordinary  morning  emwme.  The  i 
judge  appeared  to  bo  4 •:#£»  of  teaming  and  sound 
judgment,  end  the  vm&t  tf«.  conducted  with 
order  add  due  deference.  To  my  twr|>n^  l wiw 
culbxl  upon  and  Allowed  to  address*  the  court,  1 
was  speaking  to  a memberbfihi*  coiir*  about  there 
heing  no  different  degroea  of  rank  among-  mem- 
bers of:  the  bar*  and  00  dre*a  to  disringtf&h  thorn 
from  the  \mr.  He  replied  that  it  w&s  U?  he  re- 
grettwi^  «knd  added  that  their  *nsUmion&  would 
not  tolerate  these  distinction*. *• 


44  tf/mso  nrii  jfeecji  am”. 
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or  to  be  put  on  them ; 
in  November,  1790, 

New  Jersey  gave  to 
the  Federal  goveni- 
raetit * a lot  of  about 
four  acres  at  the 
point  of  Sandy 
Hook,”  in  Mou- 
mouth  County ; and 
in  1792  New  York 
ceiled  “ Moot  auk 
Point,  called  Tur- 
tle Hill,  in  Suffolk 
County.” 

The  history  of  onr 
light-houses  is  real- 
ly contained  to  a 
large  extent  in  the 
laws  of  Congress 
relating  to  them. 

Thus  in  1819  Con- 
gress appropriated 
$30*27.  in  addition 
to  other  sums  pre- 
viously given,  to 
make  up  the  sala- 
ries of  light -keep- 
ers to  $350  per  an- 
num. In  1822  $8240 
were  appropriated 
to  buy  a patent  light 
of  David  Melville, 
and  place  it  in  the 
light  - houses.  In 
1825  it  was  enacted 
that,  “ if  any  person 
or  persons- shall  hold 
out  or  show  any 
false  light  or  lights, 
or  extinguish  any 
true  light,  with  the 
intention  to  bring  any  ship  or  vessel,  boat  or 
raft,  being  or  sailing  upon  the  sea,  into  dan- 
ger or  distress  or  ship  wreck,  every  such  per- 
son so  offending,  his  or  her  counselors,  aid- 
ers, and  abettors,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
felony,  and  shall,  ou  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  four  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  imprisonment  anti  ooiifine- 
rnent  to  hard  labor  Dot  exceeding  ten  years, 
according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  offense.” 

It  is  said  that  evil-minded  persons  on  the 
Bahamas  and  elsewhere  used  systematically 
to  bang  out  false  lights  to  lure  ships  off 
their  course  and  ou  to  reefs,  and  that  their 
rude  method  for  imitating  a revolving  or 
Hash  light  was  to  tie  a lantern  to  u horse's 
t-a.il  and  walk  the  animal  around  iu  a circle. 

Until  1832  the  light-houses  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Fifth  Auditor  of 
the  Treasury,  who  had  other  matters  to  at- 
tend to,  was  not  himself  chosen  us  an  export 
in  light-house  construction  or  maintenance, 
anil  had  no  antbority  to  employ  skilled  as- 
sistants. There  had  been  such  constant  and 
urgent  complaints  of  the  deficiencies  of  our 
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light-house  system  that  a commission  of 
proper  persons  was  at  hist  sent  to  Europe  to 
inquire  into  the  management  of  light -houses 
there,  ami  iu  consequence  of  their  report  the 
present  Light-house  Board  was  constituted 
by  act  of  Congress  in  August,  1852.  This 
act  authorized  and  required  the  President 
to  appoint  immediately  two  officers  of  the 
navy  of  high  rank,  one  officer  oi  the  Engi- 
neer Corps,  one  of  the  Topographical  Engi- 
neers, and  two  civilians  of  high  scientific 
attainments ; also  an  officer  of  the  navy  anil 
one  of  the  engineers  to  be  secretaries.  These 
together  were  constituted  the  Light-house 
Board,  and  to  it  was  given  charge  of  the  erec- 
tion, repair,  and  maintenance  of  all  light- 
houses, light-ships,  beacons,  and  buoys,  with 
full  powers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  made  ex  officio  president  of  the  board. 

The labors  of  this  Light-house  Board  have 
placed  our  light  service,  which  was  once  the 
worst  in  the  world,  at  the  head  of  all  for  the 
excellence  of  its  different  devices  for  reliev- 
ing navigation  of  risks,  and  making  our  har- 
bors easily  accessible.  All  the  most  ap- 
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beginning  in  Maine,  and  ending  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  competent  officers  are  detail- 
ed in  each  district  to  superintend  new  struc- 
tures and  repairs,  and  to  see  that  supplies 
are  constantly  sent  as  needed. 

A light- house  keeper  is  required  by  tbe 
government  to  be  over  eighteen  years  old, 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  coni' 
potent  for  his  duties.  “Women  and  serv- 
ants must  not  be  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lights,  except  by  the  special 
authority  of  the  department.” 

There  are  six  orders  of  lights  in  our  serv- 
ice, the  first  being  established  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  approach  to  land,  and  the  others 
being  subsidiary,  to  mark  headlands  aud 
points  in  bays,  rivers,  and  lakes.  There  are 
white  and  red  lights;  fixed,  revolving,  and 
flash  lights;  and  the  revolving  lights  have 
different  intervals,  from  a minute  and  a half 
to  ten  seconds.  There  are  also  fixed  white 
lights  showing  a red  flash  at  intervals ; and 
in  some  eases  two  and  oven  three  fixed 
white  lights  mark  a headland.  Thus,  on 
Cape  Coil,  Chatham  lias  two  lights,  and  Nau- 
sett  three  in  a row.  These  differences  are 
made  to  enable  mariners  the  more  readily 
and  surely  to  distinguish  lights  apart,  and 
thus  to  tie  certain  what  point  or  headland 
they  are  approaching  at  night.  For  the 
same  reasons  light-ships  are  numbered,  and 
have  their  numbers  painted  on  their  sides. 
Buoys,  too,  are  set  in  regular  order  for  the 
better  guidance  of  seamen.  Thus,  on  enter- 
ing a buy  or  harbor,  the  8b ip  leaves  mi 


proved  modern  improvements  in  lenses,  re- 
flectors, and  lamps  have  been  introduced ; 
the  many  difficulties  in  building  light-houses 
w hich  are  found  ou  our  long  arid  varied  coast- 
line have  been  overcome  writh  engineering 
skill  and  ingenuity  highly  creditable  to  our 
offi  cers ; an  d Con  gross,  dealin  g liberal  ly  w it  li 
this  branch  of  the  service,  has  enabled  the 
hoard  to  perfect  their  work  in  all  respects. 

The  Light-house  Board  is  at  present  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  ex 
officio  President  ; Professor  Joseph  Henry, 
LL.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, Chairman;  Brevet  Major-General  A. 
A.  Humphreys,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.  ; 
Brevet  Major-General  J.  G.  Barnard,  Colonel 
of  Engineers,  U.S.A. ; Professor  Benjamin 
Peirce,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey ; Captain  John  Lee 
Davis,  U-S-N* ; and  Commodore  FoxhftU  A. 
Parker,  U.S.N. ; with  Kear-Admiral  C S. 
Boggs  as  Naval  Secretary,  and  Major  George 
H. Elliot,  of  the  Engineers,  as  Engineer  Sec- 
retary. The  two  secretaries  are  members 
of  the  board,  and  vote  as  such  in  its  delib- 
erations. They  and  Professor  Henry  are  the 
able  and  capable  members  of  the  board  on 
duty  in  the  office  at  Washington.  Admiral 
Shu  brick  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  board. 

Besides  the  Congressional  enactments 
punishing  the  destruction  or  disturbance  of 
lighthouses  and  buoys,  many  of  the  States 
impose  penalties,  either  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  for  such  offenses. 

There  are  thirteen  light-house  districts, 
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buoys,  with  even  numbers,  on 
her  starboard,  ami  Mack  buoys, 
with  odd  numbers,  on  her  port- 
side.  Where  a buoy  marks 
an  obstruction  in  mid-channel 
which  may  be  passed  on  either 
side,  it  is  painted  with  horizon- 
tal red  and  black  stripes;  but 
if  the  buoy  is  striped  white  and 
black  perpendicularly,  this  de- 
notes that  you  must  pass  close 
to  it  to  avoid  danger.  Perches 
with  balls  and  cages  on  buoys 
denote  that  they  are  placed  at 
turning-points  in  the  channel. 

Thus  it  will  be  geeu  that,  by 
various  ingenious  expedients,  as 
little  os  possible  is  left  to  chance 
or  guess-work ; and  the  seamau 
who  has  his  chart  before  him, 
and  understands  these  simple 
regulations,  can  find  his  way 
into  any  of  our  jmrts. 

All  lights  on  the  Bfc.  Lawrence, 
and  on  all  onr  Northern  lakes 
and  their  bays,  are  discontinued 
on  the  1st  of  Jauuary,  and  relit 
only  when  the  ice  melts  and 
u 'iv i gati on  reopen s. 

The  building  of  a light-house 
often  demands  the  utmost  skill, 
ingenuity,  and  knowledge  of  the 
engineer ; and  the  illustrations 
in  this  article  show  howr  varying 
is  the  problem  presented.  Some 
are  built,  of  stones  fastened  to- 
gether with  heavy  Iron  clamps; 
some,  entirely  of  iron,  look  like 
a gigantic  spider  squatting  on 
the  water.  Borne,  placed  on  low 
beaches  or  rocks,  need  to  be  tall 
towers.  Others,  like  Point,  Keyes,  in  Cali- 
fornia, perched  on  high  bluff's  and  cliffs*  are 
only  big  enough  to  contain  the  lantern  and 
its  apparatus.  In  many  cases  Hght-honses 
are  built  complete  at  some  foundry,  and 
then  transported  to  their  proper  place.  In 
others  men  must  work  amidst  the  surf  un- 
der such  difficulties  that  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  Minot's  Ledge  Light-house,  on 
the  Massachusetts  coast,  one  of  the  famous 
achievements  in  this  branch  of  engineering, 
General  Alexander,  the  distinguished  officer 
who  superintended  the  construction,  was 
able  to  get  but  thirty  hours  of  work  done 
in  the  first  5’car,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  hours  in  the  second  year. 

Nor  do  ingenuity  and  care  cease  when  the 
light-house  is  built  and  the  keeper  installed. 
Most  .of  onr  light-houses  are  on  barren,  deso- 
late, and  exposed  points  of  the  coast.  In 
some  of  them  the  keepers  can  not  communi- 
cate at  all  with  the  shore  during  the  winter 
months,  and  in  such  cases  supplies  of  all 
kinds  for  the  lights  and  the  keepers  must  ho 
accumulated  beforehand.  In  many  fresh- 
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water  for  the  keeper  and  his  family  has  to 
be  caught  in  cisterns;  and  there  is  an  of- 
ficial circular  to  light-keepers,  telling  them 
how  to  avoid  the  poisonous  effect  of  the 
water  dripping  from  the  leads  of  the  light- 
houses by  putting  powdered  chalk  into  the 
cistern,  and  occasionally  stirring  it.  In  many 
places  it  has  been  found  (bat  cattle,  attract- 
ed to  the  light  nt  night,  destroyed  the  strong- 
rooted  grass  which  holds  down  sand  dunes, 
and  thus  exposed  the  light-house  itself  to 
destruction ; and  in  such  cases  a considera- 
ble area  of  land  must  be  fenced  in  to  exclude 
these  beasts.  On  stormy  nights  sea-fowl  are 
apt  to  dash  themselves  against  the  lantern 
glasses,  blinded  probably  by  the  glare  of 
the  lights,  and  all  light-keepers  are  specially 
warned  in  their  printed  instructions  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  such  an  accident,  and  extn 
panes  of  glass,  fixed  in  frames,  are  always  ii 
readiness  in  every  light-house,  to  substitute 
for  those  which  may  thus  bo  broken. 

In  fact*  the  Light-house  Bo&nl  carries  on 
and  provides  for  an  infiuite  number  of  de- 
tails, many  of  them  petty,  but  none  nnirn- 


ll  frotiv;’^ 

mwm 
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poribM  It  must  xSSIfet;  tfo  }&to$9;  j #*&£  wh  wtire  *>ght, .‘from  Minset  to  sun- 

and  oil  butte  tmud be • *J»g«totouj«Iy  nd  it  i*  «uXde*i  that  -\ihe  heigktof 

30  >*  to  exclude  hi:  from  Urvir  content*;  j! . fume  most  lx*  treqae iitly  measured  dur- 

torf  vf  kntiffgc)*-  ifyg  each  wateh  %t  night,  % tlu<  &&U-  grad- 
sore  U'<  trim  $W  wihk e ; it  mifelfc  pwi$k. Jb&  mVted  by  inches  And  tenth*  of  an  foeb-  *tth 

Finally,  *'  All 

of  the  br^nw;  it  ban  to  fcead  on  inp-  Ughtdi^use  aawi  Tight-vtaael  light*  shall  be 
plie*  ;>f  food ; and  for  the  tmufc  ootnplteftUii  KxlSibptifthed  punctually  atmiurtse,  and  *v- 
iight*  iff  the  higher  onltnrs  it  ha*  hot  only  to  liitog  put:  in  oidor  for  lighting  m tte 
prtiVidte  machinery*  but  must  also  baaing  bv  tin  cf  clock  a.m.  daily  <” 

Iwwp  on  band  delicate  yet  tdniple . test#  by  the  , ^oolif.  bo  tedious,  and  tak*  mom  space 

tii an  we  Invvete  «p&nv  te  give  a yen  a.  bald 


rtu>ftt  lioFutvlo  aiwl  et^tirujuMl  paUrt  for  tb© \ witteb  keepers  are  pror  ided. 
iron 


betp  ijf  wldqli  tlie  light-keeper  may  be  able  iliati  we  have  te  Kp&nv  to  £ivo  ayen  a bald 
daily  to  S4?e  that  his  hxmp  fo  8«t  iu  the  exact  list  »f  ill  tho  tooli  and  material?  required 
plane  , and  that  Ida  wicks  are  trimmed  pre-  in  a first^Utss  light  hoM©.,  A glance  oyer 
high  enough.  It  mmt  provide  such  the  index  of  the  voLume  of  dimHJ.oos  show* 
aeendugly  trilling  article*  a h duatipg  and  that it  oontkjns  lost#  uefton*  for  cleawwg, 
feather  brashes*.  linen  aprons,  wige  pirwrk^  the  iasop 

prepared  whiting,  spirit*  nf  wine,  bxztf  or  j eksaxing  ttte  lump*:  for  ktf«p 

chamois  skins,  and  linen  cleaning  cikrih?*,  leg  the  lantern  froo from  ie?  nml  an*w  >r  for 
and,  what  will  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  1 preserving  the  whiutig,  ;?imge..p»>trtl«rr,  *ie. ; 
must  country  hoiisekecpers,  the  Ligbldtpus*  ‘ for  utittg  t\vu  or ik&v  dusted  took* ; fur  prs- 
Board  must  ke*sp  on  hand  at  each  | ^erring  a wA  w>tiorincHUy  mlnjg  the  oil,  alb 

a .sufficient:  supply  of  ghms  chimncvH  tin  r he  j rug  the  Uutp,  using  vhe  damper  ; for  precan- 
iannpw.  No  doubt  the  board  po^esme*  ;fho  j tii>ns  ag^.ihHf  fire;  ‘diowto  trim  llifc  -wkV?;” 
hi  valuable  secret  of  making  cbimnefa  last  j and  t^uv  doaena  of  o the r iletaiU  of  tlm  light - 
o !.»ng  lh/}>\  and  uc«  dooJit  many  uiv  excel*  .]•  k^per-’d  daifv  ih\ tbvr. 
lejtt  hout>ekecper 
who  reudA  t iai»  XV  onid 
r.ke  tn  rt»fc  fWo«K  ■ ■ V 


bmnifig  brightly, 
ft>?e  from  agxpkr%  and 
at  their  greatesf  at- 
Uiuisble  height, 


A,i/mx-uop»K,  ozjnniMSXi  ^uto—r.^a*  .tats. 
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The  keeper  ta  rwjuire#  to  priiftk  lb  njoar- 
tad  (daily)  all  of  impofliiUL'e  occur- 

ring in  and  Dear  bis  tower*  And  also  Lf  keep 
it"  tabteftf  ^pi>ndUtm*  of  oil  and  otk<tf 
store,*.  'Xfcsittoa  ilie  officer  who  b district 
Ught-Wpse  inspector,  and  who  may  nmk€ 

hi*)  examinations  ut  my  ti  nip(  them  ar*  ex- 
p*rte  w fio  pass  fmn  light 

P>  light,  making  and  also 

raking  care  that  the cna^hibety  of  % hfc  light 
I*  m order,,  and  tliat  at  ,**»  properly  attended 
to  by  the  keeper. 

In  the  construction  Of  HghVhoiwfe  many 
nice  point*  h&vtt  '&&  he  borne  in  munL  For 
instance*  on  the  Atlantic  coaat  it  w.  found 
difficult  very  often  to  raise  the  U atria®  high 
enough  «o  m to  Jet  tlxe lights  be  seen  at  R; 

But  bn  »ur  Pacific  coast 


light  Vokom,  teaeoPti,  frg-argna?**  jfcfc* 

ciiiuq-»hfp«f  and  cither  property  controlled 
by  the  Light -b<mse  Board,  are  worth  fib- 
forty  and  fifty  wdllioua  of  dulUrR< 
The  ‘whole  of  *lu*  b & free  gift  k tLb  Arnold 
lean  people  to  the  ttoiUL  Other  nations 
exact  ligby-boiicc  dnoa  ^hich  to  a great  ex- 
tent defray  the  expense  of  main  tutu  i ng  t heir 
lights,  hut  our  government;  haa  made  all 
lights  free  to  the  mriuura  of  all  naiioliA 
The  whole  ekihliebtnent  Is  sustained  Uy  tin- 
mral  appropriationa  of  Owigrenf*. 

The  pj*&onf  pay  of  light-liouee  Uefcj^n* 
vanes  according  Uy  tbo  impr/rtoure  saf  the 
light  and  the  responsibility  put  npon  the 
keeper  Tbo  Cmigrosekmal  apprcipTiarion 
covers  au  average  salary  of  six  hundred  dol 
lar»  per  no  mi  in.  The  keeper  «f  Mitfotfa 
Ledge,  on  the  Massachusetts  coast,  receive* 
#1000,  while  some  kvvpcna  receive  but  $3h0. 

The  cost  rif  Ught-houHca  vartek  m\icb 

-tvs  the  the  kccpor».  Some  light- 

ten  thrmsumi  dollars;  AHnotV 
Ledg'-5  light  mbl  a qnarUo  of  « im]Hon>  and 
tbo  lighthouse  mi  Kpectoclc  the 

cn>Mft  of  Lake  Hu  ran,  vkw&  A pic- 


great  distance, 
the  difficulty  Ja  often  to  get  them  Utt 

euouglL  The  coast  of  California  is  mostly 

mountainous  and  preci  pi  teas  r the  fog  bangs 
Imv  kb  the  , mountain rfidea;...  and.  if  lights 
vir#i\v  placed  be  ob- 
scured by  the  by- 

tlic  way,  is  Ailautie 

ride;  ami  fog-*dgWAla  iinpm- 

i&i i<x*  between  San 
FTrnndtecb  and  the  • (| 
amutb  of  the  CoftiptV  ^ 

Jbia  ibaa  ahtfig  tho 
«rhota  sborel  inu  (Voip  > 
tlllals  to  St;  Anglic.-  1 
Hae.  The  fmipey 

ught  b aUuut  uny  ;3v 
.iittbirbd:  and  Mty:  ■’ >f j? 

foot  aliove  the 
hnv/l;  but*  01*  the 
bAtilbrnia  noa^t  it  is 
rarely  that  room  oau  ^ 
be  got  for  a light-  'M 
house  ao  low  itawn  ^ 

;vs  tbia.  The  <iW  . 
light  at  Pi&i  at,  $ 

fttande  t wo  hand  red  3 
ami  ninrity ^ aix  feet  | 
above  the  sear  oud  i 
that  of  pqiini  Ijftnp&r  ‘ 
at  the  nbtmiicie  of  1: 

San  Diego  Buy,  ta  .< 
nearly  Bve  hhndn>d 
feet  above  the  ^oa.  J 
Pbmt  Ecyns  light  v| 
eau  be  seen  At  a d%  gl 
tance  of  tw-cnty-foui 
nautical  mile?  wifion 
the  weatber  10  clear  ; 
whew  it  ?9  fr?ggy,  a 
jteum  fog  - wh  UtU*  , j* 
wxms  tbo  maaio^f ' 1 0 ^ 

(cep|i  y*if  a line  Of  ^ 
which  is  ...S 
dangeiwas  to  a ship  g 
a sharks  mouth  g 
would  be  to  a matv 
The  light  - houao*, 


uouT-qocrBf*  \t  4r«orAci.«  iK&Ff  uki  atruow 
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ture  of  tbe  la*t- 
named  light- house 
is  given  on  page 
47 1,  aud  the  follow- 
ing account  of  t-lio 
difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  preparing 
for  He  construction 
will  give  an  idea  of 
what  natural  ob- 
stacles have  often 

to  be  overcome  in  :r  , 

this  kind  of  build- 
ing. The  account 

is  tak«’n  from  tin-  .......  . : 

ofln  ial  report: 

The  site  of  the  V 
tower  being  >)< 
renamed,  and  \\u‘ 
proper  sound  inl- 
and snr\ eys  madr.  * 

a crib  ninety -two 
feet  square  w n 

built,  having  a cen-  j>*' 

t ml  opening  fort  \ - 

eight  feet  square  to  i 

receive  the  coffer- 

dam  which  was  to  ^ 

form  the  pier  of 

protection,  as  well 

as  the  landing-place 

for  materials.  This  JhHh, 

b n ge  crib  w as  Hon t- 

ed  to  its  place. 

In  order  to  get  " ' * 
accuriito  soundings  "■  v 

to  guide  in  shaping 
the  bottom  of  the. 
crib,  and  to  iix 
with  a degree  of 

certainty  the  position  of  tm  ^ y.o.uid  tfm 
inga  and  that  to  be  occupied  by  the 
crib,  four  temporary  cribs,  each  fif- 
teen feet  by  twenty-five  feet,  of  round 
timber,  were  placed  in  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  of  water,  in  h line  romsi*md mg 
with  the  proposed  eastern  lace  of  (he  j>rt*r 
of  protection,  and  filled  to  the  level  of  the 
water  with  ballast  stone.  These  four  cribs 
were  then  decked  over  and  connected  to- 
gether. Upon  the  pier  thus  formed  about 
seventy  cords  of  ballast  stone  were  placed, 
ready  at  the  proper  time  to  be  thrown  into 
the  crib  forming  the  pier  of  protection. 

Tbe  lower  two  complete  courses  of  tbe 
pier  of  protection  having  been  fastened  to- 
gether by  screw'- bolts,  farming  a raft,  con- 
stituting a ground-plan  of  tbe  pier  of  pro- 
tection, were  then  towed  from  the  harbor 
where  framed  to  the  reef,  and  moored  di- 
rectly over  the  position  to  be  occupied  by 
the  finished  pier.  Its  position  was  marked 
upon  the  temporary  pier  referred  to  above, 
and  soundings  taken  at  intervals  of  two 
feet  along  each  timber  in  the  raft,  thus  ob- 
taining accurate  contours  of  the  surface  of 
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the  reef  within  the  limits  of  these  timbers. 
The  raft  was  then  towed  back  to  the  harbor, 
hauled  out  upon  ways,  and  W means  of 
wedges  of  timber  tbe  bottom  was  made  to 
conform  to  the  surface  of  the  reef.  The  raft, 
now  become  the  bottom  of  the  pier  of  pro- 
tection, was  then  .launched*  and  additional 
courses  of  Umber  built  upon  it,  until  its 
draught  of  water  was  just  sufficient  to  per- 
mit its  being  floated  into  position  on  the 
reef,  at  which  time  if  was  estimated  that 
the  top  of  tbe  pier  would  be  one  foot  out  of 
water. 

The  depth  of  water  on  the  reef  at  the 
points  to  be  occupied  by  the  four  corners  of 
the  pier  of  protection  was  fouud  to  be  as 
follows : At  northeast  comer,  ton  feet  six 
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inches;  at  northwest  corner,  thirteen  feet; 
at  southwest  corner,  fourteen  feet  six  inch- 
es; and  at  southeast  corner,  nine  feet  six 
inches — the  position  to  be  occupied  by  the 
pier  of  protection  having  been  so  chosen 
that-  the  sides  would  correspond  to  the  car- 
dinal points  of  tho  compass.  Meanwhile 
five  barges  at  the  harbor  had  been  loaded 
with  ballast  stone,  making,  together  with 
those  on  the  temporary  pier  at  the  reef,  290 
cords  (about.  1*00  tons)  at  command,  with 
which  to  load  the  pier  of  protection  and  se- 
cure it  to  the  reef  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
placed  in  position. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  July,  1871, 
every  thing  being  in  readiness,  and  the  wind, 
which  had  been  blowing  freshly  from  the 
northwest  for  three  days  previously,  having 
somewhat  moderated,  at  8 p.m.  the  tugs 
Champion  (screw-propeller)  and  Atdgnei  (side- 
wheel)  took  hold  of  the  immense  crib  and 
started  to  tow  it  to  the  reef,  fifteen  mites 
distant,  followed  by  the  Barrington  (screw- 
propeller),  having  in  tow  the  schooner  Brtlc, 
the  two  having  on  hoard  a working  force 
of  140  men,  the  tug  Stranger  (screw-propeh 


L.uur-itmsK  at  alliuatOH  nmtr,  wiA'tuOA, 


fpp|  ler),  w ith  barges  Ritchie  and  Emerald , and  the 
^ tug/fawd,  w it  h two  scows  of  the  Light-house 

Establishment.  The  barge  Table  llo<k%  with 
fifty  cords  of  atone  on  board,  was  loft  in  re- 
v -:<fp  serve  at  the  harbor.  The  construction  scow, 
with  tools,  etc.,  on  hoard,  was  towed  with 
§i.  the  crib.  At  2 a.m.  next  morning,  six  hours 

after  starting,  the  fleet  hove  to  off  the  reel, 
awaiting  daylight  and  the  abatement  of  the 
wind,  which  had  again  freshened  tip.  At 
fij  a.m.,  it  having  moderated,  the  pier,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  was  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  after  being  secured  to  the  tempo- 
rary pier  and  the  moorings  previously  set  for 
the  purpose,  all  hands  went  to  work  throw- 
ing the  ballast  stone  into  the  compartments, 
and  by  4 i\m.  succeeded  in  getting  into  it 
about  200  cords, or  1200  tons.  Ity  this  time 
the  wind  was  blowing  freshly,  and  the  sea 
running  so  high  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
stop  work  for  the  time,  hut  early  next  morn- 
ing all  the  reserve  stone  was  put  into  the 
compartments. 

After  the  pier  was  in  position  the  schoon- 
er Belle  was  moored  on  the  reef  to  servo  as 
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descended  to  the  bottom  and  commenced  the 
work  of  leveling  oft*  the  bed-rock,  and  pre- 
paring it  to  receive  the  first  course  of  ma- 
sonry. 

The  bed-rock  was  found  to  consist  of  dol- 
omitic  limestone,  coufinning  the  previous 
examinations,  highest  on  the  western  side, 
toward  the  deepest  water,  and  sloping 
gradually  toward  the  eastern.  In  order  to 
make  a level  bed  for  the  first  course  of  ma- 
sonry it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  about 
two  feet  on  the  highest  side,  involving  a 
large  amount  of  hard  labor,  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  water  forcing  its  way  up 
through  seams  in  the  rock.  But  the  work 
was  finally  accomplished,  the  bed  being  a* 
carefully  cut  and  leveled  as  any  of  the 
courses  of  masonry. 

The  first  course  of  masonry  was  then  set, 
completing  it  on  the  27th  of  Octolier.  While 
setting  this  course  much  trouble  was  caused 
by  the  water,  already  referred  to  as  forcing 
its  way  up  through  scams  in  the  rock,  which 
attacked  the  mortar-bed.  For  this  reason 
water  was  let  into  the  dam  every  evening, 
and  pumped  out  next  morning,  to  give  the 
mortar  time  to  harden  during  the  night. 
This  mortar  was  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
Portland  cement  and  screened  siliceous  sand. 
Specimens  of  it  obtained  the  following  spring, 
after  being  in  place  under  water  for  seven 
months,  were  quite  as  hard  or  harder  than 
either  the  bed-rock  or  the  stone  used  in 
building  the  tower, 

Thu  weather  having  now  become  very 


quarters  for  the  working  force,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  build  up  the  pier  to  the  required 
height  above  water  (twelve  feet).  On  the 
12th  of  September  the  pier  had  been  built 
up  to  its  full  height,  and  by  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember quarters  for  the  workmen  had  been 
completed  upon  it,  which  were  at  once  occu- 
pied, and  the  Belle  returned  to  the  harbor. 

By  menus  of  a submarine  diver  the  bed- 
rock within  the  opening  of  the  pier  was  then 
cleared  oft*,  and  the  work  of  constructing  the 
coffer-dam  was  taken  in  hand.  The  coffer- 
dam itself  consisted  of  a hollow  cylinder, 
forty-one  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  wood- 
en staves,  each  four  inches  by  six,  and  fifteen 
feet  long.  The  cylinder  wus  braced  and 
trussed  internally,  aud  hooped  with  iron  ex- 
ternally, so  us  to  give  it  the  requisite  strength. 
It  was  put  together  at  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  when  complete  was  lowered  into 
position  on  the  bed-rock  by  means  of  iron 

BCICWS. 

As  boou  as  it  rested  on  the  rock  (which 
was  quite  irregular  in  contour),  each  stave 
was  driven  down  so  as  to  fit  as  closely  as  it 
would  admit,  and  a diver  filled  all  openings 
between  its  lowei  end  and  the  rock  with 
Portland  cement.  A loosely  twisted  rope 
of  oakum  was  then  pressed  close  down  into 
the  exterior  angle  between  the  coffer-dam 
and  rock,  and  outside  of  this  a larger  rope 
made  of  hay.  The  pumping  machinery  hav- 
ing meanwhile  been  placed  in  readiness,  the 
coffer-dam  was  pumped  dry,  and  on  the  same 
day  ( I4tb  October)  a force  of  stone-cutters 
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tiuck),  having  been  cut  by  this  time,  tlie 
work  there  wa«  also  closed. 

The  season  opened  a month  later  in  1872 
than  in  1871,  consequently  work  was  not  re- 
sumed at  the  harbor  until  the  3d  of  May, 
and  upon  the  reef  until  the  20th  of  the  same 
month.  On  the  13th  of  May  the  ice  in  the 
coffer-dam  was  still  a compact  umss,  of  some 
feet  in  thickness.  Masses  of  ice  still  lay  on 
top  of  the  pier  itself.  As  soon  as  any  thing 
could  1h>  done,  the  ice  still  remaining  was 
cie&red  out  of  the  nofibr-darn,  the*  machinery 
put  in  order,  i hr  brakes  lovfcd  jfc&h  n>» 
interior  of  the  coffer-dam,  and  then  the  work 
of  fitting  addit  ional  courses  began. 

The  work  upon  the  tower  was  carried  on 
at  such  a rate  that  one  entire  course  of  ma- 
sonry wits  set,  dr  tiled , and  bolted  complete 
every  three  days. 

The  Spectacle  Reef  tower  was  founded 
upon  a rock  the  highest  part  of  which  w as 
ten  feet  under  water.  The  rock  on  which 
the  Minot’s  Lodge  light- tower  stand#  had 
its  highest  part  on  a level  with  the  water 
at  extreme  low  ride  and  in  very  smooth 
! weather.  The  work  on  Minot**  Ledge,  how. 


boisterous,  with  frequent  suow-squaLls,  oft- 
en interrupting  the  work,  and  the  setting  of 
any  additional  stone  requiring  the  removal 
of  a portion  of  the  most  important,  of  the  in- 
terior braces  of  the  coffer-dam,  it  was  deem- 
ed prudent  to  close  the  work  for  the  seasou. 
This,  too,  would  .give  ample  time  for  the 
hardening  of  the  mortar  used  in  bedding 
the  stone,  and  the  concrete  used  for  filling 
cavities  in  the  bed -rook,  as  well  as  the 
space  between  the  outside  of  the  first  course 
and  the  coffer-dam*  which  was  solidly  filled 
with  concrete  to  the  fop  of  the  iirwf  course. 
Therefore  the  coffer-dam  was  allowed  to  fill 
with  water,  the  process  being  hastened  by 
boring  holes  through  it  to  admit  the  water, 
and  it  was  secured  n» proven t it*  being  lift- 
ed by  the  ice  during  the  winter. 

The  machinery  vraa  laid  up,  and  on  the 
last  of  October  all  the  working  fore*,  except 
two  rneu4  was  removed.  These  two  men 
were  left  to  attend  to  the  fourth-order  light 
which  had  been  established  on  the  top  of 
the  men’s  quarters,  and  the  fog-signal,  con- 
sisting of  a whistle  attached  to  one  of  the 
steam- boilers.  At  the  close  of  navigation 
they  were  taken  off 
the  pier  by  the  light- 
house tender  Haze. 

The  degree  of  su  •- 
eoss  of  this  novel 
coffer-dam  may  b» 
inferred  from  the 
toot  that  although 
prepared  wi  th  pump* 
of  an  aggregate  ca- 
pacity of  five  thou- 
sand gallons  pet 
minute,  not  mon 
than  a capacity  of 
seven  hundred  gal 
Ions  was  used,  ex- 
cept when  emptying 
the  coffer-dam,  and 
then  only  to  expo 
dite  the  work.  Once 
emptied,  a small  pro- 
portion of  this  ca- 
pacity was  ample  to 
keep  the  coffer-da  m 
free  from  water  ; and 
this  at  a depth  of 
twelve  feet  of  wa- 
ter, on  rock,  at  a dl* 
tance  of  nearly  de  v 
su  miles  from  the 
nearest  land.  Evert 
person  connected 
with  the  work  may 
well  feel  a just  pride 
in  its  success.  Ail 
the  stone  which  hud 
been  delivered  at  the 
harbor,  consisting  n ( 
the  first  five  counts 
(each  course  two  feet 
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ever,  was  more  difficulty  because  of  the  ocean 
swell  which  there  rolls  in. 

The  lenses  used  to  enforce,  concentrate, 
and  direct  the  higher  grades  of  lights  amt 
various  prices,  up  to  eleven  or  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  lamp  of  a first-order  sea- 
coast  light-house  has  four  concentric  wicks, 
the  outer  one  being  four  inches  in  diameter. 
The  oil  is  pumped  up  by  clock-work  or  other 
machinery  so  as  to  feed  these  wicks  con- 
stantly to  their  utmost,  that  they  may  give 
out  as  much  light  as  possible.  The  Fresnel 
lens  now  comes  in  to  save  all  the  rays  of 
light  which  have  thus  carefully  been  created, 
and  to  concentrate  them  ami  send  them  forth 
irt  that  direction  only  in  which  they  arc  re- 
quired. Briefly  described,  the  invention  of 
Fresnel  consists  in  surrounding  the  lamp  by 
a series  of  prismatic  rings  of  glass,  each  dif- 
ferent from  the  others  in  its  angles,  but  all 
cut  mathematically  to  such  angles  that  the 
rays  which  go  above  the  proper  plane  and 
those  which  fall  below  shall  be  bent  by  re- 
fraction aud  reflection  so  as  to  become  par- 
allel with  the  lateral  rays.  Thus  all  the 
rays  are  saved  and  sent  out  in  one  sheet 
over  the  ocean.  The  construct  ion  of  lenses 
for  light-houses  was  described  in  an  article 
in  Hfflpetf*  Magazine  fur  February,  1809,  and 
we  will  not,  therefore,  repeat  it  here.  It  is 
necessary  , however,  to  any  that  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  keeper  of  a 
light  is  to  see  daily  that  the  light  arid  the 


lens  are  upon  the  exact  and  proper  level, 
A deviation  of  only  a fraction  of  an  inch 
might  throw  the  beam  of  light  toward  the 
sky  or  down  toward  the  base  of  the  light- 
tower,  and  thus  make  it  useless  to  the  mar- 
iner. 

Formerly  the  best  sperm -nil  was  used  in 
light-house  lamps.  Colza  or  rape-seed  oil 
was  next  introduced  in  Europe,  and  is  still 
used  there,  as  it  is  an  excellent  oil.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  in  this  country  to  get  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  best  kind,  and  our 
Light-house  Board  now  uses  the  best  qual- 
ity of  lard-oil,  made  on  purpose  for  the  es- 
tablislynent.  Kerosene  and  other  mineral 
oils  have  been  used  in  the  British  Provinces 
and  in  Europe  to  some  extent,  hut  there  are 
certain  obvious  risks  attending  them  which 
prevent  their  use  with  us. 

There  are  at  this  time  half  a dozen  electric 
lights  in  Europe,  but  their  number  is  not  in- 
creasing. They  have  proved  extremely  ex- 
pensive in  the  maintenance,  requiring  the 
use  of  steam-engines  for  generating  the  elec- 
tricity. It  is  said  that  this  light,  which  is, 
no  doubt,  more  powerful  than  any  other  in 
clear  weather,  does  not  penetrate  fog  so  well 
as  the  oil  light. 

Experience  has  shown  onr  Light -house 
Board  that  the  best  light- keepers  are  old 
sailors  and  soldiers,  and  it  is  its  desire,  we 
have  been  told,  that  the  maimed  of  those 
who  served  in  the  war  for  the  Union  should, 
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where  they  are  physically  and  mentally  com- 
petent, receive  these  places.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ciVil  service  reform  will  make 
its  way  also  into  this  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment service,  for  the  petty  though  im- 
portant place  of  light-keeper  has  too  often 
been  iqade  a political  prize,  and  thus  the 
service,  which  requires  permanence,  has  been 
injured.  The  politicians  of  the  baser  sort 
have  not  seldom  defeated  the  best  inten- 
tions and  desires  of  the  board,  and  ousted 
a good  man  to  put  in  one  u useful  at  the 
polls.”  A merchant  might  as  reasonably 
change  his  book-keeper  for  political  reasons 
as  the  government  change  its  light-keepers 
for  this  cause.  In  England  the  light-keeper 
holds  his  office  for  Ufe  or  good  behavior. 
When  he  enters  the  service  he  is  rigidly  ex- 
amined as  to  his  duties,  and  must  produce 
the  best  evidence  of  good  character  and 
sound  health.  He  begins  at  a less  impor- 
tant light,  on  a low  salary,  and  is  promoted 
for  skill  and  attention  to  his  duties.  To 
this,  it  is  hoped,  we  shall  presently  come. 

Fog-signals,  many  of  which  are  required 
at  different  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific coasts,  are  of  several  kinds.  Borne  are 
steam- whistles,  the  sound  of  which  is  made 
deeper  or  louder  by  being  sent  through  a 


trumpet ; but  the  most  effective  is  probably 
the  Siren.  This  ingenious  machine  consists 
of  a long  trumpet  and  a steam-boiler.  The 
Bound  is  produced  by  the  rapid  revolution 
past  each  other  of  two  fiat  disks  pierced 
with  a great  number  of  small  holes ; a jet 
of  steam  under  high  pressure  is  projected 
against  the  disks,  which  revolve  past  each 
other  more  than  a thousand  times  a minute ; 
as  the  rows  of  small  holes  in  the  two  disks 
come  opposite  each  other,  the  steam  vehe- 
mently rushes  through  and  makes  the  sin- 
gular and  piercing  noise  which  a Siren  gives 
out.  One  of  these  machines,  of  which  a 
drawing  is  given  on  page  476,  costs  about 
$3500  complete,  with  its  trumpet,  boiler,  etc. 

Daboll’s  trumpet  is  worked  by  an  Ericsson 
engine,  and  requires  no  water  for  steam. 

Congress  rightly  has  great  confidence  in 
the  scientific  skill  and  integrity  of  the  Light- 
house Board.  At  the  last  session,  besides 
the  usual  appropriation  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  light-house  system,  it  gave  the 
money  needed  to  build  forty  new  light- 
houses and  ten  steam  fog -signals.  If  we 
ever  have  a merchant  marine  of  our  own 
again,  our  seamen  will  find  the  stormy  and 
rock -bound  coasts  of  their  country  well 
lighted  for  them. 
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Hb  has  told  you  the  same  old  story. 
Told  ever  anew  by  wooers — 

The  story  of  pure  devotion, 
Unchanging  while  life  endures— 

This  passionate,  palpitating, 

Persistent  lover  of  yours. 

He  has  called  you  by  every  title 
Which  lovers  delight  to  repeat — 

A queen,  a goddess,  an  angel, 

With  changes  tender  and  sweet— 
And  laid  the  troublesome  treasure 
Men  call  a heart  at  your  feet 

You  ask  me  what  you  shall  answer? 

Ah,  child,  can  my  counsel  throw 
The  weight  of  a thought  against  him  ? 

Love  never  hesitates  so! 

Answer  him  No,  fair  doubter, 

For  ever  and  ever  No  I 

There  lives  a marvelous  insect 
In  the  Southern  meadows  far, 

Where  the  wild  white  ipomeas 
And  the  passion-flowers  are. 

That  even  in  broad  bright  sunshine 
Gleams  like  a living  star: 

It  circles,  a flying  jewel, 

Beantifnl  to  behold; 

It  settles  to  rest  a moment, 

A globule  of  molten  gold; 

But  once  in  the  hand  imprisoned, 

Its  color  grows  doll  and  cold: 

Yon  grasp  at  a flashing  jewel 
Worthy  a monarch’s  crown, 
Glistening,  darting,  glancing, 

And  glittering  up  and  down, 

And  capture— a sharded  beetle. 
Sluggish  and  dull  and  brown! 


And  thus,  to  a youth’s  mad  fancy, 

Is  the  object  of  love’s  wild  quest— 
Beckoned  above  all  blessings, 

Dearest  and  first  and  best. 

So  long  as  remote  and  elusive— 

But  worthless  when  once  possessed. 

8o  weariness  comes  of  having, 

Since  happiness  means  pursuit; 

And  love  grows  dwarfish  and  stinted, 
And  bears  but  a bitter  fruit, 

For  the  serpent  of  self  forever 
Coiling  about  its  root 

So  lips  which  have  met  in  kisses 
Grow  chary  of  tender  speech, 

So  hearts  which  are  bound  together 
Grow  burdensome  each  to  each, 
Since  the  only  things  men  value 
Are  those  which  they  can  not  reach. 

So  the  gainer  counts  as  nothing 
The  blessing  that  Bhould  have  been ; 
The  conqueror  turns  indifferent 
From  the  conquest  he  gloried  in, 
Longing,  like  Alexander, 

For  lovelier  worlds  to  win. 

Who  cares  for  the  road-side  roses 
Which  bloom  within  grasp  of  all, 
While  their  Inaccessible  sisters— 

Less  lovely  and  sweet  and  tall, 

But  dearer  because  of  their  distance— 
Lean  over  the  garden  waff? 

Then  answer  him  No,  yonng  maiden  ; 

Be  pitiless  and  serene: 

There  are  heart-sick  wives  In  plenty, 
Bat  an  angel  is  seldom  seen. 

Keep  to  your  cloud,  bright  goddess ! 
Stay  on  your  throne,  fair  queen ! 
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fit  for  farther  mili- 
tary service. 

As  Pierre  was  a 
second  son,  .with  no 
great  expectations, 
he  was  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  placed  un- 
der  the  care  of  his 
maternal  uncle  the 
Bishop  of  Grenoble. 
To  this  fortunate 
circumstance  — his 
^ t.  education  not  being 

■|||Pp3S':  confined  to  the  mar- 

tial  exercises  that 
. usually  formed  the 

; ..v-  ■■■-'*$ solo  pursuits  of  the 
* young  nobles  of  that 

period,  but  extend- 
MB  I ^ ' ing  to  mental  oul- 

v\  tivation  and  an  in- 

sight,  into  polite 
V >l|  literature  — Bayard 

W.  $ i was  hi  part  indebted 

; fy;  for  some  of  his  ad- 

m % ^ • mirable  traits,  soft- 

;.ijk  . - cuing  jts  it  did 

f : the  military  tnau- 

‘W§£  t W uera  of  the  age,  and 

.strengthening  that 
v;  generosity  of  char- 

i fig  actor  for  which  he 

$$$0%  'I  waa  80  highly  dis- 

w.r-)  i S®  | tinguished  in  after- 

^ «Kpi*  * years-  At  an  early 

^ age  he  became  one 

of  the  pages  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
at  that  time  was  an 
ally  of  France ; and 
Wing  observed  by  Charles  the  Eighth,  who 
w as  struck  by  his  skill  and  grace  in  riding, 
was  asked  for  by  that  chivalrous  prince,  and 
placed,  as  a preparation  to  being  attached 
to  the  royal  suit,  in  a favorite  company  of 
geris-d’annes,  consisting  entirely  of  noble- 
men, commanded  by  Paul  of  Luxembourg, 
better  known  as  the  Comte  &e  Ligny,  w here 
he  w as  indoctrinated  in  all  1 he  feats  of  arms 
and  niceties  of  chivalry,  then  held  necessary 
to  constitute  a gentleman  and  soldier.  Bay- 
ard proved  an  apt  scholar,  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  in  various  tournaments, 
Charles  having  declared  war  against  Na- 
ples, the  Comte  do  Li  guy’s  command  accom- 
panied the  romantic  king  into  Italy.  The 
campaign  was  a brief  one;  the  return  of  the 
army  more  difficult ; and  at  Foruovo  the 
French  met  att  Italian  army  greatly  out- 
numbering them,  A severe  battle  followed, 
in  which  the  French  were  victorious  ; and 
here  our  young  hero,  whose  gallantry  hud 
been  conspicuous  doriug  the  struggle  for 


tub  rmcvAi.u,w  bavabd. 

PIERRE  DU  TERRA IL,  Chevalier  de 
Bayard,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  he- 
roes of  the  chiyalric  age,  and  among  the 
last  representatives  of  European  chivalry— 
one  to  whom  we  may  most  justly  apply 
Chaucer’s  line, 

“ He  was  a very  perfect  gentle  knighr— 

was  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Bayard,  near 
Grenoble,  in  the  province  of  Dauphin^,  in 
147fi,  while  Louis  the  Eleventh  was  on  the 
throne  of  France.  His  great-grandfather  was 
killed  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Poictiers,  and 
his  grandfather  w as  one  of  the  unfortunates 
captured  at  Agin  court,  afterward  knocked 
on  the  head,  along  with  many  other  French 
knights  and  nobles,  by  two  hundred  English 
archers  detailed  for  that  purpose  by  Henry 
the  Fifth.  “ Never,”  says  the  old  chronicler, 
i4  had  so  many  and  such  noble  men  fallen  in 
one  battle,”  His  father  did  not  meet  death 
ou  the  battle-field,  but  was  so  severely 
wounded  atOningette  as  to  be  rendered  tin- 
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victory,  gamed  hte  spurs  of  knighthood. 
&jon  sifter  ivtun*  of  the  aiiceeaaful  wmy 
«i  new  canipiitgu  was  inaugurated  by  Lodi* 
the  mu‘c<^i>r  Ch^rlo8»  wh«r  laid 

dai?»  t<i  the  duchy  of. Milam  The  cnntyiwt 
of  Loinbarily,  in  vWhicH  Bayahl  acted  an  homf 
orahlfc  pari,  was  aa  easily  effected  ds  that  of 
Naples  bft*i  tfeeiu  The  French  Were  no  turn- 
er aotited  ill  theft  nu  wly  f^nft*d  tecri torv 
than  Baj^r<5  al>taioe4  a fehyb  ori  o^neo,  aM 
piv?ce£dvd  to  C<*ngn  atm,  to  pay  hm  respects' 
to  Ik* ."Primes#.  Biandie,  widow  tn  ills  liret 
patron  the  Duke  of  S^voy,  He 

wa.%  with  great  fttid  Ais 

armal  cefelrvntcd  ^ b^LIs  and  jornd*.  la  a 
tournament  which  ftie  yivunj*  wd»lu>r  gave 
oii  this  WiCaMoh  be  cHtTfed  n^'ay  ptihci- 
pal  prixen,  aa  jftaual.  / ■;  .\  y.;  '• f^Vh''  -i  - 

';•;•;  Louirt  being  at  jteagfh 
*mn  <yf  the  duchy  ofMihiH,  s*mU  an  army 
umkr  Marshal  If Antd^iy  to  reaver  the 
kingdom  of  N&pfeSt  ^ tiow- 

evetv  to  bo  diami  • wiili  .^^flinanA^Kijug  of. 
Aragon* , The  >tY*nqu<£kt  tvws  noon 
and  Bayard,  Laving  a««jd\tV3*}  hhnselfwHlt 


his  si5cu«tomwi  gatlttiifrj%  was  appointed  com  - 
ommfaot  of  Moueverino.  As  the  strength  of 
the  jilaeo  sectoral  Liia  front  all  danger  of 
surprise,  be  Baade  frequent  sal  lies  in  to  the  snr- 
Mioudlng  country*  and  on  one  bceaston  de- 
i 'a:  party  of  the  enemy  • cap tnriug  their 
chief,  Alonso  of  Skdo-iuoyor,  a kinsman  of 
ilodadlvo  de  Cordova,  snrtiamwf  the  Great 
C&p&ipj  The  Spaniard  paid  a thou  Hand 
co>Wiia  for  las  ransom*  winch  gum  our  .ii'wrtv 
divided  among  the  o&ieers  and  soldi  era  of 
Ins  couit&ami.  ■ ■ [' \:  ‘V  ;. 

During;  the  operations  which  fernftuatoil 
id  ;ihA.  e.xpuWpti  of  rho  Efench  forces  from 
^he  kingdom  op  Naples  the  kniglit  without 
fear  rooapH'ttfrn* 

,#^^$4*-  After  the  dofedf; 

.at  ^vd^oW  -tte wd 

iNive^Nfi  thc  retreat,  and  on  another  »^h&Uy 
nn  fottmmte  acuw&im  fed*  the  f-Venfcti,  * the 
defeat  of  Oariglmnoj  Bayurrl  defended  n 
bridge  atao#£  jsiuglb  handtri  against  nearly 
two  iumdrod  %»utdavdih  onahliig  ixls  Jbnied 
coutilryi^Bii  to  vv1th<drav»  ia>jmp^HtiviiXy  pn- 

irndpafet.  It  was  said  of  him -that  he  seemed 
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to  be  possessed  with  “ the  arm  aud  sword  of 
Scanderbeg.”  For  this  gallant  deed  Bayard 
received  au  augmentation  of  his  armorial 
bearings,  a porcupine  bristling  with  spears, 
with  the  motto  Vtt'es  agminis  unus  habet , and 
acquired  the  name  of  the  French  Cocles.* 
With  a number  of  his  followers  he  took 
refuge  in  Yenosa,  and  successfully  main- 
tained himself  against  all  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  surrendering  only  at  the  command 
of  his  sovereign,  after  a treaty  of  peace  had 
beeu  signed  by  the  contending  powers. 

Bayard  accompanied  Louis  the  Twelfth 
when  he  took  the  field  against  the  Vene- 
tians, after  having  joined  the  League  of 
Cambray.  In  the  great  battle  of  Aguadelle, 
in  which  the  Venetians  suffered  a severe  de- 
feat, our  hero,  who  had  beeu  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a company  of  gens-d’armes — a 
high  distinction  at  that  day,  consisting  as  it 
did  entirely  of  noblemen,  many  of  them  of 
high  rank — was,  as  usual,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.  He  also  bore  an  honorable  share  in 
the  siege  of  Padua.  With  the  humanity 
which  was  so  prominent  a trait  in  his  char- 
acter, and  for  which  he  was  distinguished, 
so  uncommon  a virtue  was  it  among  the  mil- 
itary leaders  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he 
remonstrated  against  the  excesses  commit- 
ted by  the  soldiery,  and  when  the  command- 
er of  the  German  Landskneehte  told  him  that 
every  thing  was  allowed  in  war,  declared 
the  maxim  to  be  false.  “ The  strength  of 
arms,”  he  said,  “ should  never  be  employed 
unless  to  establish  right  and  equity.  Every 
war  is  undertaken  on  the  plea  of  justice ; 
and  surely  the  cause  of  justice  can  never  be 
forwarded  by  deeds  of  cruelty.”  Bayard 
ever  acted  on  the  death-bed  advice  of  Ber- 
trand du  Guescelin,t  one  of  the  truest  gen- 
tlemen and  best  soldiers  of  France,  who  said 
to  his  sorrowing  comrades,  “ Remember  that 
whenever  you  are  at  war,  the  churchmen, 
the  women,  the  children,  and  the  poor,  are 
not  your  enemies.” 

When  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Pope  Ju- 
lius the  Second,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
the  French,  turned  against  Louis,  and  formed 
with  Venice  and  other  powers  in  1511  what 
was  known  as  the  Holy  League,  Bayard  was 
placed  in  command  of  a body  of  troops  and 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  whose 
possessions  were  assailed  by  Julius,  but,  al- 
though fie  was  victorious  in  many  engage- 
ments, he  failed  to  prevent  the  warlike  pope 
from  reducing  Mivondella.  The  pontiff  had, 
however,  a narrow  escape  when  proceeding 
to  join  his  army.  Bayard,  having  obtained 
intelligence  of  his  movements,  proceeded 


* Vide  Livy,  for  the  achieveme  it  of  Pabllns  Iloratioe 
Cocles,  who  defended  a bridge  against  the  army  of 
Poraenna  ; also,  Macaulay ’a  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

t Du  Gueacclin,  Constable  of  France  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  was  the  chief  agent  in  expelling  the 
English  from  his  native  land.  He  died  in  the  year 
1380. 


with  a body  of  troops,  which  he  placed  in 
ambush  before  daybreak  in  the  court-yard 
of  a deserted  mansion,  within  a few  miles  of 
the  place  where  the  pope  had  passed  the 
night.  He  had  just  left  the  gates,  having 
previously  sent  forward  a part  of  the  attend- 
ants, when  it  began  snowing  so  heavily  as 
to  greatly  retard  his  progress.  This  cir- 
cumstance saved  him,  for  the  French,  seeing 
the  servants  advancing  along  the  road,  sup- 
posed Julius  must  be  of  the  number,  and  so 
sallied  forth  from  their  place  of  conceal- 
ment. “ There  was  racing  aud  chasing”  on 
the  San  Felice  road.  The  alarm  sped  even 
faster  than  the  French,  fleet  as  they  proved 
themselves;  and  the  pontiff,  leaping  from 
his  litter,  fled  at  a more  rapid  rate  than  ever 
did  vicegerent  before  or  since,  and  gave  his 
personal  aid  in  pulling  up  the  draw-bridge 
to  arrest  the  pursuing  Franks.  Nor  was 
there  much  margin  for  ceremony,  for  the 
fiery  Bayard  almost  reached  the  gate  with 
the  flying  prelate,  and  although  he  captured 
a goodly  number  of  priests,  they  failed  to 
console  him,  good  Catholic  as  ho  was,  for  the 
loss  of  Julius. 

The  next  important  undertaking  in  which 
our  hero  took  part  was  the  brief  campaign 
under  Gaston  de  Foix,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
forces  in  Italy.  The  Venetians  had  recov- 
ered the  town  of  Brescia;  but  as  they  had 
not  obtained  possession  of  the  fort,  De  Foix 
hastened  to  attack  them  before  they  could 
complete  its  conquest.  The  enemy,  having 
thrown  up  strong  works  between  the  castle 
and  the  city,  were  only  dislodged  after  the 
French  had  suffered  a severe  loss.  The  town 
was  next  carried,  and  sacked  in  the  most 
merciless  manner,  some  twenty  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants  being  slain.  Bayard,  who 
was  badly  wounded  early  in  the  action,  was 
carried  fainting  into  one  of  the  best  houses 
of  the  doomed  city.  The  mistress  of  the 
mansion  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
him,  saying,  “ This  house  and  every  thing  in 
it  belong  to  you.  I only  entreat  you  in  re- 
turn to  spare  the  life  of  my  husband  and  the 
honor  of  two  virtuous  daughters.”  “ Com- 
pose yourself,”  replied  Bayard : “ I know 
not  whether  I shall  ever  recover  from  my 
wound,  but  rest  assured  that  while  I live  no 
harm  shall  ever  befall  any  of  your  family.” 
He  kept  his  word,  and  Gaston  de  Foix,  Duke 
of  Nemours,  having  in  admiration  of  his  con- 
duct sent  him  a large  sum  of  mouey,  he  di- 
rected that  it  should  be  distributed  among 
the  troops  who  had  guarded  his  quarters. 

Notwithstanding  the  “good  knight’s”  hon- 
orable conduct  on  this  and  other  similar  oc- 
casions, he  was  yet  no  saint.  He  had  a nat- 
ural daughter,  whose  mother  was  of  a noble 
family  in  the  Milanese.  Bayard  spared  no 
expense  iu  the  education  of  his  child,  who  is 
said  to  have  inherited  the  noble  qualities  of 
her  illustrious  father.  She  was  received  into 
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the  family  of  hm  brothers  as  their  niece,  and 
afterward  married  with  Francois  de  Bocso- 
zel,  lord  of  Chastelhaut.  The  unhappy  poet 
Cbaetelard,  whoso  rnad  passion  for  Mary 
Stuart  has  been  celebrated  by  Swinburne  in 
ft  tragedy  of  groat  beauty,  was  a lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  il  good  knight/* 

Iu  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  which  the 
French  gained  so  great  a victory  over  the 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  but  suffered  the  loss 
of  their  leader,  Be  Foixr  Bayard  captured 
with  bis  own  hand  two  Spanish  standards, 
and  converted  a retreat  of  the  enemy  into 
a rout.  Nothiug,  however,  was  gained  by 
this  victory,  for  the  emperor  having  turned 
against  the  French,  they  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  Lombardy,  and  abaudon  all  their 
previous  conquests.  While  commanding  the 
rear-guard  our  hero  was  severely  wounded 
during  an  attack  made  by  the  enemy  near 
Pavia,  and  compelled  to  give  aj>  his  com- 
mand, and  retire  to  Grenoble  for  his  recov- 
ery. He  was  hospitably  received  by  his 
uncle,  the  bishop,  and  highly  honored  by  the 
people  of  Dauphin^,  who  were  proud  of  the 
fame  of  their  young  knight.  When  he  was 
convalescent  he  passed  his  time  pleasautly, 
paying  visits  and  “fatianl  grouse  c hbrt”  as 
the  ancient  chronicle  expresses  it. 

Bayard  had  no  sooner  recovered  from  his 
wound  than  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  army 
commanded  by  the  Corate  d’Atigoulflme,  after- 
ward Francis  the  First,  which  attempted  to 
recover  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  for  Jean 
d'Albret,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon.  The  expedition  was  a 
disastrous  one,  and  the  inv&siou  of  France 
by  Henry  of  England  and  Maximilian  soon 
forced  Louis  to  concentrate  troops  in  Picar- 
You  XLVIII.-Jfo.  2S0.-32 


dy,  the  point  assailed.  The  invaders  were 
laying  siege  to  TVSrouanne,  when  a heavy  col- 
umn of  cavalry,  under  the  Due  do  Longue- 
ville  aiul  Bayard,  was  sent  forward  to  its  re- 
lief. Bluff  young  Harry,  moulding  his  war- 
horse,  moved  out  with  an  army  of  15,000 
rnen,  leaving  two  corps  employed  in  the 
siege,  and  had  scarcely  got  beyond  Arden 
when  he  saw  the  French  mawm vring  iu  his 
front.  The  brilliant  Bayard  would  have 
charged  at  once,  but  he  was  reminded  by 
his  superior  in  command  that  the  king  had 
given  positive  orders  that  they  should  avoid 
fighting  a pitched  battle.  The  cautious 
Louis  remembered  Poic  tiers  and  Agincourt. 
So  after  reconnoitring  the  invaders,  the 
French  w ithdrew  , Bayard  having  succeeded 
in  throwing  powder  and  provisions  into  the 
besieged  town. 

Six  weeks  had  now  been  wasted  in  i be- 
siege of  insignificant  Ttfrouanno,  and  so  ab- 
surdly had  it  been  conducted  that  the  gar- 
rison received  constant  supplies.  When  the 
communications  were  finally  interrupted  the 
main  body  of  the  French  array  advanced, 
with  a view  of  throwing  iu  provisions  un- 
der cover  of  a feigned  battle.  The  cavalry 
charged  in  a brilliant  manner,  but,  after 
placing  some  powder  within  reach  of  the  be- 
sieged, wheeled  and  fell  back  upon  the  main 
body.  Being  hotly  pursued,  they  quickened 
their  pace  to  a downright  flight,  galloping 
into  the  lines  of  thoir  main  body,  throwing 
the  whole  into  confusion.  As  the  English 
charged  with  tremendous  shouts  of  “St. 
George!  St.  George !"  the  panic  became  as 
bad  as  our  Bull  Rim  or  Sabine  Cross-Roads, 
and  every  French  soldier  that  was  nionnt- 
ed  struck  spurs  into  his  horse  and  galloped 
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from  the  field.  In  vain  Bayard  and  other 
brave  captains  tried  to  rally  them.  The  at- 
tempts were  worse  than  vain,  for,  owing  to 
their  not  making  the  same  use  of  their  spurs 
and  flying  with  the  rest,  the  Duo  de  Longne- 
ville,  Bayard,  La  Fayette,  La  Palisse,  and 
other  illoBtrious  leaders  were  taken  pris- 
oners. 

Bayard  observing,  when  escape  was  hope- 
less, a hostile  knight,  who,  fancying  the  bat- 
tle ended,  had  taken  off  his  helmet,  and  was 
resting  beneath  a tree,  rushed  upon  him  with 
sword  drawn,  and  demanded  his  surrender. 
The  other,  astonished  at  this  unexpected 
turn  of  fortune,  complied  accordingly,  ask- 
ing the  name  of  Mb  captor.  “ I am  Captain 
Bayard,”  replied  the  latter,  " who  now  sur- 
render myself  a prisoner  to  my  prisoner,”  gi  v- 
ing  up  his  good  sword  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  courteously  received  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  King  Heury,  and  when  the 
question  arose  as  to  which  of  the  knights  was 
prisoner  of  the  other,  the  monarchs  decided 
that  they  were  both  free.  Fronde’s  good 
Henry  could  not  help  congratulating  Bay- 
ard and  his  French  captives  on  the  marvel- 
ous speed  of  their  horses,  the  light-hearted 
Frenchmen  joining  in  the  laugh,  and  saying 
that  it  had  been  but  a battle  of  spurs.  By 
this  name,  accordingly,  the  affair  has  ever 
since  been  known. 

In  the  year  1515  the  fiery  Francis  the 
First,  Roi  des  Gentiltz-hommes,  as  the  old 
writers  term  him,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  France.  He  immediately  crossed  the 
Alps  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand,  for 
the  purpose  of  recoveriug  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  Bayard  led  the  van,  and  commenced 
the  campaign  with  great  success ; for  he  not 
only  defeated  a body  of  troops  who  guarded 
the  passes,  but  surprised  Villafranca,  and 
captured  Prosper  Colonna,  the  enemy’s  gen- 
eral, at  the  very  moment  of  his  belief  that 
he  had  ambushed  Bayard.  In  the  tremen- 
dous battle  of  Marignano,  which  old  Mar- 
shal Trivulciano,  the  hero  of  eighteen  pitch- 
ed battles,  pronounced  to  be  the  only  battle 
of  men  he  had  ever  seen,  all  the  rest  being 
child’s  play,  but  this  an  affair  of  giants, 
Bayard  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  prov- 
ing himself  a perfect  paladin.  Near  the 
close  of  the  first  day,  his  bridle  being  sev- 
ered by  a sword  cut,  he  was  deprived  in  the 
heat  of  the  milee  of  the  control  of  his  horse, 
who  dashed  through  a body  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  rushing  headlong  upon  another, 
when  he  was  fortunately  arrested  by  the 
festoons  of  intervening  vines.  Bayard 
sprang  from  the  saddle,  and,  throwing  away 
his  helmet,  crept,  as  the  night  was  closing, 
through  the  vines,  until  the  welcome  watch- 
cry  of  “ France !”  told  him  that  he  was  safe. 
The  battle  was  renewed  in  the  morning,  and 
Bayard  was  one  of  the  leaders  who,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Constable  Bourbon,  hewed 
most  deeply  into  the  phalanx  of  Swiss  pikes, 


and  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  great 
French  victory. 

The  king  revived  a practice  of  the  olden 
time  by  ordering  that  all  who  had  borne 
themselves  nobly  in  the  fight  should  be 
knighted  on  the  field.  He  was  the  first  to 
go  through  the  ceremony,  claiming  the  ac- 
colade from  Bayard.  The  honored  soldier 
hesitated,  and  wished  to  decline  the  distinc- 
tion, saying  that  “ a king  of  France  was  al- 
ready a knight  from  Ms  very  station.”  But 
as  the  monarch  persisted  in  his  demand,  he 
drew  his  sword,  and,  waving  it  over  his  sov- 
ereign’s head,  exclaimed,  “Then  be  it  as  if 
this  were  the  sword  of  Roland,  Oliver,  God- 
frey, or  Baldwin!  Thou  art  the  greatest 
prince  on  whom  knighthood  has  ever  been 
conferred,  and  mayst  thou  never  fly  from  the 
battle-field!”  Then,  addressing  his  sword, 
he  said,  “Thou  art  honored  indeed,  in  hav- 
ing this  day  given  knighthood  to  so  valiant 
a king.  Henceforth  be  preserved  as  a sacred 
relic,  never  to  be  drawn  again  unless  against 
Turks,  Saraoens,  or  infidels.”  With  these 
words  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and  “ made 
two  high  leaps  for  very  joy.” 

Some  years  previous  Bayard  had  been 
named  Governor  of  Dauphinl  by  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  but  had  neither  been  invested  with 
the  authority,  nor  had  he  received  the  sal- 
ary which  pertained  to  the  office.  On  the 
accession  of  his  friend  Francis  both  were 
immediately  granted  to  him,  and  upon  the 
successful  termination  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign he  spent  some  time  in  his  native  prov- 
ince, conducting  its  administration  to  the 
universal  satisfaction  of  the  people.  His 
generosity  and  kindness  gained  him  the  love 
of  all  ranks ; and  the  castle  of  his  ancestors 
continued  to  lack  necessary  repairs  long  aft- 
er he  had  erected  numerous  cottages  for  the 
poor.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  Bayard  was  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  open  town 
of  M6ziferes,  and  his  wonderful  defense  of 
the  place  against  the  attacks  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  who  invaded  Champagne,  alone  pre- 
vented the  latter’s  penetrating  into  the  heart 
of  France.  For  this  gallant  exploit  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Savior. 

His  next  campaign  was  his  last.  The 
Constable  of  Bourbon  and  the  Chevalier 
Bayard  had  long  l>een  friends,  and  the  lat- 
ter now  used  every  effort  to  reconcile  the 
high-spirited  soldier  with  the  many  enemies 
which  the  intrigues  of  the  vindictive  Du- 
chesse  d’AngoulGrae  had  excited  against  him. 
Unfortunately  for  France,  his  efforts  were  not 
successful ; Bourbon  was  driven  to  revolt, 
and  joined  the  emperor,  who  immediately 
appointed  him  to  tbe  command  of  the  Army 
of  Italy.  The  French,  who  had  again  lost 
Milan,  were  led  by  Admiral  Bonnivet,  to 
whose  aid  the  king  sent  Bayard;  but  the 
gallantry  of  a subordinate  could  not  atone 
for  the  errors  of  the  commauder.  Bourbon 
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wiw  successful  at  all  points,  and  defeated 
bis  own  countrymen  on  ©very  occasion. 
Hard  pressed  in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  at  the 
passage  of  the  Seaia,  the  French  leader  was 
wounded*  and  resigned  command  of  the  army 
to  Bayard.  Placing  b imself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  be  heat  back  the  enemy,  but  on  ap- 
proaching the  bridge  was  mortally  wounded 
bv  a atone  shot  from  an  arquebus©,  “ Have 
mercy  on  roe,  Jesus !”  he  exclaimed, and  azuik 
on  his  saddle-how.  He  was  lifted  from  bis 
horse  and  placed  under  a tree,  his  face,  as  he 
desired, turned  toward  the  enemy,  and,  hold- 
ing the  cross -hilt  of  his  sword  before  him 
like  a crucifix,  he  calmly  awaited  his  end. 
$Oloe  Swiss  soldiers  offered  to  carry  him  on 
their  lances,  but-  he  declined,  saying  that 
hie  hour  had  come,  and  he  wished  to  pass  it 
tranquilly  in  prayer.  The  enemy,  instead 
of  rushing  upon  their  prey,  os  was  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  those  serai -savage  days — 
days  which  we  can  not,  with  Burke,  regret 
that  they  arc  past-  -formed,  when  they  heard 
that  the  dying  man  was  the  illustrious  Bay- 
ard, a silent  and  respectful  circle  around 
him.  Tlie  Constable  of  Bourbon  was  deep- 
ly affected,  and  expressed  great  sorrow  at 


seeing  his  former  companion  in  arms  in  so 
afflicting  a situation.  “Grieve  not  for  me,*’ 
said  the  hero;  “I  die  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty,  fighting  for  king  and  country;  bnt 
rather  grieve  for  yourself,  who  are  in  arms 
against  them.” 

The  Marquis  of  Pescara  had  a tent  placed 
over  him,  and  a priest  at  his  bedside  to  soothe 
his  last  moments.  After  making  bis  confes- 
sion and  sending  his  adieux  to  his  king  and 
country,  he  died,  surrouuded  by  weeping 
friends  and  admiring  foes,  April  30, 1524,  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  With  his 
fall  the  campaign  was  closed.  The  French 
lost  every  thing — standards,  ordnance,  and 
baggage.  It  was  no  longer  an  orderly  re- 
treat, but  a rout,  like,  the  flight  of  the 
French  from  Waterloo.  Bourbon  said,  when 
Bayard’s  death  was  announced  to  him, 
“France  little  knows  how  great  is  the  loss 
she  has  sustained  this  day.”  Like  his  Ger- 
man contemporary,  Frousperger,  and  many 
other  great  soldiers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Bayard  had  a detestation  of  fire-arms, 
aa  if  lie  had  a presentiment  that  he  was  to 
fall  by  oue.  “ It  is  a shame,”  he  often  said, 
“ that  a brave  man  should  be  killed  by  a 
miserable  popgun  against  w hich  he  can  not 
defeud  himself.” 

Bayard’s  body  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards;  but  the  Spaniards  of  those 
days  were  the  most  honorable,  as  they  were 
the  bravest,  of  men,  whether  to  friends  or 
toes.  They  embalmed  the  remains  of  the 
hero  and  returned  them  to  the  French  unso- 
licited. The  body  of  the  “good  knight” 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  wher- 
ever it  passed  on  its  way  to  Bayard’s  native 
town  for  interment.  A simple  bust,  with  a 
brief  and  modest  Latin  inscription,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Minorites,  and  a noble  full- 
length  statue  at  Grenoble,  are  his  only  mon- 
uments ; but  he  needs  no  others,  for  his  mem- 
ory must  ever  be  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  hearts  of  all  who  admire  gallantry  and 
generosity,  kindness  and  humanity,  com- 
bined with  the  most  chivalric  and  heroic 
courage.  There  is  a fine  portrait  of  Bayard 
to  be  seen  in  the  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
at  Paris,  from  which  our  picture  is  taken; 
and  in  a grand  old  mansion  at  Albany — one 
of  whose  occupants  can  claim  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  being  allied  by  blood  and  name 
to  our  hero— -we  have  often  admired  an 
equestrian  statuette  in  bronze  of  the  gallant 
sabreur , which,  with  a similar  figure  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  forms  the  principal  ornament 
of  the  noblest  apartment  of  the  manor-house. 

In  mediaeval  history  there  is  no  pnrer  or 
more  beautiful  character,  not  even  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s,  than  k chtvalifir  sans  prnr  <?/  sans 
rejrrocAe  — the  representative  of  the*  ideal 
knight-errant  of  romance,  and  to  whom,  in 
conclusion,  we  may  most  fitly  apply  the 
words  of  an  ancient  chronicler : “ And  now 
I dare  to  say,  Sir  Lancelot,  there  as  thou  ly- 
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cat.,  than  wm  n*ver  matcht*!  of  none  earth* 
ty  And  tlirm  were  the  curt- 

hast  kuigh  t fuel  over  ffhielflv  Add  thou 

w6re  the  ttii#8t  ficieiui to  thy  fodwthat  <f*vr 
bestrode  hot**;  ami  thoa  wera  the  truest 
lover  n i & sidfiil  mm  that?  ev*r  teved  wom- 
tiU.  Aud  thou  yfire;  the  kimWA  -amu  that. 


ever  stroke  vritH  swan!.  And  thou  wore  the 
goodliest  petsou tha*  fcvecekme  amcrug  prtkie 
(press]  of  knights.  Adit  then  were  $Ue 
meekest  man,  dud  tile  gentlest,  that  overate 
in  ball  among  ladies.  And  iboti  the 
sternest  ku.tgU?  to  thy  murifid  &q  that  over 
put  Kpeafr  in  n'&V  • ••' 
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LTtNG  Abpot  «0vi3«  hundred  miles  aodtfW 
ivi^t  of  New  York  is  a group  of  uriandi* 
;wh»‘x»)  climate,  ».nl,  and  pictiiroa*pH3  scen- 
ery render  them  especially  interesting  to 
its,  and  yet  they  are  sttangelyr  unfamiliar 
to  most  wnUdnhirtned  Americans  Speak- 
ing nor  own  langtiage,  having  the  same  or- 
igin, with  manners  which  in  many  ways 
HJnhtrafe  those  pfcvateuTW  New  England 
se vqu ty-tlV^  y^jrs' ftf e hmiiul 
to  us  by  mat>y  lifttni-dl  ties,  A Mexican  rev- 
olution, o CuhAn  rovadt,  &£p*uuj*h  - 0nhao 
outrage  Mu?  proposed,  anire^ntiou  $f;  Sa&ihv 
mingov  have  ted  tia  ?<i  inquire  hitd  the  liSstory 
and  th  o*e 

Jteroioda  has  been  as  pl$*ul  aa  Hs  lovely 
waters  op  a surmnst  day*  wMh  now  and 
then  a petty  agitation;  which  has  not  been 
!?pftkd>otly  important  te  dlttwef  the  'atten- 
tion of  tka  outside  world,  from  which  it  is 
so  ataola  tedy  isolated* 

Within  three  days*  travel  from  fifew  York 
it  ia  hardly  possible  to  find  so  complete  a 


idipugfl .-in  gov^rbme?it,  cUmoter^dneiyv  aod 
cegetatiori  m Bermuda  niters.  The  voyage 
:tnay>t  may  pot  be  pleasant.,  mt  ,1s  to 
hi)  short.  The  Golf  Stroma,  which  One  is 
obliged  to  cnias,  has  on  kiahy  natures  a sub- 
doing  effect*  ami  tie  sight  of  land  is  not 
generally  u»  wclooina.  The  delight  w it*- 
tepsided  by  the*  beauties  whitdi  are  spth^ 
mt  on  every  hand.  The  woud^tfnl  trams- 
phtehoy  of  the  witer^  thp  ptp^^to  Satetehs, 
irmkiMg  -new  picture  at  evert  iimnthc  nbtft- 
ihg  lights  od  the  kills,  tlte  dow^xsr  whieti  al- 
hide  bouses  that  pmp  <mt  hem  ami 
there -from  their  bowera  make  op  a scene 
rare  as-  it  is  heautifoL  And  ro,  making 
triir  way  slowly  through  the  labyrinth  \'M 
ielamls,  a sudden  tufa  brings  tus  iou>  iim. 
pretty  harbor  of  Hand  Iron,  which  is  the  cap- 
ital and  principal  town  of  Bermuda. 

The  Rrrivttl  of  the  steamer  has  bhets  hor- 
ftldcd  by  the  euftfartnary  aigual— » dag  from 
the  Gov^rrlxnftnC  Hot i*e.  The  news  hoc.  been 
telegraphed  Alt  over  the  island,  and  the  crowd 
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iUon,  funke  eur  way,.  It  is 
a hill,  iioiiiMi&ndiwg  ft.  view  of  mo&t  of 
the  town.  Uiw»  and  windows  are  flung 
wide  open.  The  floors, save  the  parlor  at»d 
sitiing-rwm,  are  white  and  unc&rpoted;  the 
fiiottu*  Biro  simply  bat  -comfortably  fnmteti- 
*4|  fcii&r  what  Is  better  still,  t^krahly  large, 
airy*  and  •well  ventilated.  Long  verandas 
stretch  ax/roas  the  front,  from  wHdefc  t >Ub  oh- 
tuitiH  dcli.^htful  yii?w&  of  the  harbor  and  the 
lima  hey  rind, 'clothed  WHfc  cedar  atid  d otted 
with  houses.  Flower  bior»?a  ia  front*  of 
the  house,  and  the  oLeandcr,  ml,  and 
white,  Ucw  iW  jmUt  lemlrog  dp  ffc#  kiU, 
shading  ihtA  the  dark  ■?!«?'• 

fl»r«  leJoW.  The  air*  &t*<  from  ipqnirHte 
(uni  laden  with  ihb  fivrfaiiiw  of  £h&  ihvwm, 
m fl/tfkians-: it  i*  a joy  • t«>'  hrvathe.  ; 

Tb*  iktvrti  i«  m«aU)  not  having; 

<uord  ttxdu  thousand  Uiiiabit4iiit6<  It  is 
. hdd  out  qinie  xegdtAjiy*  aodis,  neither  ugly 
of wiirfrf  Lodioates  tho  Yp.tetmt  not  idtked  very  pretty ,;hnt  w inferring 
Yfhiih. 'auaelK$  idoui  adrent,  Tlio  tn^rHy  for  tW  hn^ti^ia  and  aovettyv  felfchcmg  at 
of  those  standing  there  are  colored,  with  n ifcti  white  >tolk,'<me*6  fim  thought  is  that 
fcpn&klmg  welhttMld  and  EnghsbJiu  tma  heeii  vs*  fall  of  snow,  Wt  the  tlx^r- 

ap|i^j^'^r  while  • the  - presence  #tf  t^e,  :m$de!*r  .-sets  him  tight  on  that  point,  and 
bit  sahlmr  duggest«  the  fact  that  tW&  li  <mt)  tp) rUhts  ihaii  m tipi  absence  of  wefts,  all 
of  England’s  military  stations.,  arc  and:  kept  very 'clean-*. 

are  itnchoted  jn»t  opy.oa>t?.;  Ut^qfc  tfkAfc  w&lcr  is  *!p3*duci*Hl  thence  into  tanks, 
Street  which,  wo  learn*  m tbo  pdiuipal  from  Which  it  is  drawn  for  use.  This  for 
bo$hte$r  street  of  the  t<>\Vn.  A long  «fjuecf-  vtf&nary  dwellings.  Wheat!  a large  supply: 
lil^: kh«  wibkrf,  aft  ie  required,  oh  about  Rome  of  the  encaiajK 
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foili  ng  a fur  h»oht^f  the  rooky  elope  of  a liill  is  goleeted, 

AUd  The  pi^dfe^>frludia  treoH,  olStW  grilled,  plastered,  and  that,  pnt^ntiug  a 

lug  shade,  oq«  eide  of  the  larger  surface,  is  used  for  the  purpose.  The 

stre^u, in  appear-  watfei  ^ singularly  pu:ce.  aiwl  jdeasiiut  to  the 
^0ai«(i:^mi4,.<klnng:  the  othef..: '•  FS^.ni.  ttip'uti-  tas.iey  ■. : V; • 

tur\h  of  the  soil,  tlie  streets  are  almost  white, 

:iVM-n  W'U.et '.  I -v- 

utv  X.\*  ...  :,  r.  a ■ ;; ; ;; ; 

mi*.#  oalUrig,  ' - I 1 ,V^. 

tiu; j ’ f 

walk,  the  town  ’testa  •dir>iiitni-  Mu  wot  { -s  ■■'**?.)  j^r^k  ]£•*&*+£&  \ 

IWr*  bc»te]^,  the  best:  of  whi/di,  .tj/y-  it/uiv-  v ! ' $ y/  .'  \r v ] 
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and  ivy  toiUh«:.f!|*- 
t i*m£.  -it  <xni  Ui  n>i 
seam  twelve  jbm>- 
drpfl  work*,  Well  ^ 
leered,  ami,  h* 

:*-K  mu eli  u>  t\) 
}*arposts  Wfcli  read. 
The  sum)}  namhei 
of  UluftirttU'd 
which  Ihe  library 
together 


r%l ir<'il  Bea-capti in. 
who  exldbfttf  lie; 

autograph 

with  ithfi,  Wii%  4»f 

the  kind*  i''isv>^x  vhas  her  gift*. 

Tin'  /-.>•* :i,//v:*,us  h«Udj»^  iu  HatbU- 

too*  o*  > Bmnudaj  Is  THtiiiy 

Chwsyk  whiv'h  HtV  HOuie  lwenty»i«vn  yearr. 
•£..  ftfripSk  ^ however,  rather  to  tbo 
af'H^touiid©n&<  to 

!8^S*  , * t>  b tU:  >rVuirIiOrtki« g th©  town,  be- 
longs, of  course,  tot he  Episcopalians,  isreul  - 
ly ijfiifo  pretty, and  &r  ^upettw  to  any  thing 
uf  ?t«  kind  which  ooo  oeriaily  finds  in  #o 


TRIM  rtt  \iliw% 

The  house#  ar«  rarely  inbra  thaw  tw r*  sto* 
rice  in  height,  off«n,  or  wtedlyv  only  one. 
Thby  »#<  nimo*t  invariably  bcdlt ; ©filtr*!£ 
of  thn  Bermuda  ronfe,  and 

chimn^y^  The  sfcoft&fe  of  wvrminy  whit© 
color,  ami  m porous  that  it  seenw  as  if it 
would  dtttmbifa  is?  a day?  Indeed,  it  % act 
soft  that  it  id  generally  sawed  out  with  a 
common  bandsaw.  The  tiled,  which  axv 
about  two  feet  long,  on*  foot  wide,  and  drain 
six  to  eight  inch**  thicks  are  left  for  a short 
time  to  harden  in  the  amt  ',  .;  , .' 

The  wall®  and  tmife  of  all  houses  arc  plas- 
ter»*L&nd  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  entire  freedom  from  frost,  explains  their 
durability , many  of  which  due  in  a gowl  state 
of  preservation  after  standing  for  a hundred 
aiid  fifty  years.  They  are  ueaally  white* 
with  green  Yenetiau  blinds, 
and  air  from  beneath.  Nearly  all  havc|irvtty 
verandas  4ii«L  pleasant  grounds  sarro^od* 
ing  thyrm.  Atwigmg  from  the  extenor,  oue 
^roiild  conclude  tliut  t hey  would  fie  ent  irely 
inadcopifite  to  the  demands  of  any  ordinary 
family,  but  elisor  acynainuunxi demonstrator 
the  fact  that  a'bouaft  may  lm  built  out  aw  well 
ua  Ujjt  and  wiuifc  seemed  veiy  dintbcvdiiic 
proves  to  he  very  commodious  and  pretty, 
f hough  they  arc  usually  destitute  of  s wiy 
thing  which  we  tern  u modern  improve- 
ments.” Kitchens  and  aertanW  rooms  are 
generally  detached  from  the  aitmi  toouse, 

Th»i  government  bttHttifiga  in  Hamilton 


Bin  ail  a place,  v ••>•’’.  r: 

There  ate  only  two  towns  in  Bermuda — 
HaUiiitki  und  St  HeOlrg^’e.  M^t  of  the  pen* 
l&fi  therein  are  engaged  in  trade,  but  there  is 
u&  excitemord  a!«}Hl  it.  Few  business  moo 
in  Hamilton  ffi  the  town,  but  drive 
or  sail  in  from  bomea  in  the  country,  Ai 
mi  the  town  is  deserted,  and  after  that  hour 
ia  a veritable  Sleepy  Hcdlcfw.  Tile  ptreete 
are  not  Lighted ( aiid  almost  absidute  quiet 
Iprev^la.  ■ •/  * 

The  general  direction  the  islands 
I trom  northeast  to  southwest.  They  arc  in 
the  latitude  of  Charleston,  8ktu tb  C/utiJi- 
ua,  and  the  nearest  point  on  th&  continent 
ia  Capo  Hatteraa,  five  hundred  and  eighty 
tfiUds  distanf  They  are  of  i^Ucareous  for 
mati«m;udae  entirely/'  says  Colonel  Nelson, 
/*  ;tu ; | ho  Action  of  the  wind  iu  blowing  u\> 
#aud  ;mude  toy  tiie  disintegration  of  coral 
wfv.  Tbeypnwnt  bat  tone*  mans  of  animal 
raihttVnS  in  turioas  stages  of  couauumtim, 
and  disiutegratioti.  The  vanferjr^  ©f  mck 
are  inegularfy  nssodatefl.  and  without  ,aoy 
Order  of  siijwrj'oeitioti.  Nearly  ©very  shell 
uo w known  id  the  sarimuiding  sea  may  V* 
found  In  the  ruck,  quite  perfect?  except  with 
regard  t/>  color  Along  the  south  shore  nr»> 
satvd-hiUs  which  Uhistrate  the  formation  et 
fternmda.  Iu  ou«  Uistanc^  a i^ttago  hae 
beeu  submerged,  trees-  to  the  height  it  sev- 
eral feet,  and  tbt;  sand  ha&  eVott  irnvftl^il  up 
a hill  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high. 
Nine  miles  north  of  the  islands  are  four  neis.- 
die  locks,  appaieu  tly  the  mutmnte  of  funn*w; 
Ishuida.  They  Are  about  veu  feet  above  high-* 


are  plain  two -story  struetuttia,  in  one  of 
whach  is  the  Bermuda  Library*  originated 
toy  Governor  Seid%  and  at  pn^ent  sustain- 
ed by  occaaioual  grant®  from  the  Assembly 
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water  mark,  and  vary  from  four 
to  eight  feet  in  diameter.  They 
are  of  limestone,  and  are  strati* 
lied  like  the  main-land." 

There  are  in  all  about  one  hun- 
dred islands,  though  it  is  usually 
stated  that  there  are  three  times 
us  many.  Not  more  than  sixteen 
r>r  twenty  are  inhabited,  and  of 
these  the  five  largest  are  St.  Da- 
vid’s, St,  George’s,  Bermuda  prop- 
er, sometimes  styled  the  Conti- 
nent, Somerset,  aud  Ireland,  They 
are  about  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and  the  greatest  breadth  is  about 
live  miles.  There  are  no  mount- 
ains, no  rivers,  and  so,  while 
they  are  without  magnificence  in 
scenery,  in  a quiet  sort  of  beauty 
they  are  unique* 

There  are  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  good  bard 
roads,  which  are  generally  free 
from  dnat,  Iu  many  places  deep 
cuttings  have  been  made,  aud  the 
rock  towers  above  the  carriage 
even.  The  scenery  is  exceeding- 
ly picturesque,  and  changes  con- 
tinually. Now  you  drive  through 
wide  stretches  of  country,  and  the 
laud  sc  ape  hears  a striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  New  England ; 
then  through  a narrow  roadT  with 
high  walls  of  rock  on  either  hand, 
on  the  sides  of  which  the  maiden- 
hair fern  grows  iu  profusion,  aud 
the  road  is  so  winding  that  ev- 
ery new  view  which  bursts  sud- 
denly upon  you  is  a surprise ; aud 
then  there  are  delightful  glimpses 
of  the  sea,  with  its  many  islands. 
Walls  of  stone  extend  along  the 
road-side,  aud  over  them  elaiuber 
the  morning-glory,  the  prickly- 
pear,  and  the  night  - blooming 
cereua.  Great  beds  of  gerani- 
ums, which  mock  our  hot-houses 
in  their  profusion,  grow  wild. 
Hedges  of  oleander  line  the  roads 
or  border  cultivated  patches  of 
land,  protecting  them  from  the 
high  winds  which  at  times  sweep 
over  the  islands.  Thirteen  vari- 
eties of  it  arc  found  here,  and 
wherever  you  go  it  is  one  mass 
of  pink  aud  w hite  blossoms,  The 
lantana  also  grows  wild  along  all 
the  hedges.  The  passion-flower 
peeps  out  from  its  covert  of  green 
leaves,  creeping  up  the  branches 
of  tall  trees.  The  profusion  of 
flowers  is  wonderful,  and  one  can 
always  have  a bouquet  for  the 
gathering.  The  winter  is  the 
regal  time  for  them.  About 
Christmas  the  roses,  magnificent 
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Although  three  crops  of  vegetables  can  be 
raised  annually,  still  agriculture  is  in  a very 
backward  state,  and  most  of  the  fruits  enu- 
merated are  specially  rather  than  general- 
ly cultivated.  In  the  early  colonial  days  it 
was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  bnt 
was  afterward  abandoned  for  other  pursuits, 
and  after  the  introduction  of  slavery  the 
laud  was  mostly  tilled  by  slaves,  and  a cer- 
tain disgrace  attached  to  this  kind  of  labor. 
Ignorance  reigned  in  the  fields,  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  an  attempt  has  heen  made  to 
wrest  them  from  its  sway.  The  most  pro- 
gressive inert  are  now  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  strong  efforts  are  being 
made  to  induce  the  people  to  cultivate  some- 
thing besides  the  stereotyped  onion,  potato, 
tomato,  ami  arrowroot,  the  last,  said  to  be 
the  best  in  the.  world,  though  the  quantity 
raised  is  constantly  diminishing,  as  it  ex- 
hausts the  soil,  and  does  not  prove  as  re- 
munerative as  some  other  crops. 

Small  patches  of  land  are  selected  here 
and  there,  are  carefully  spaded — the  plow 
not  being  in  common  use— and  from  them 
the  surprisingly  large  crops  arc  realised. 
The  land  is  quite  generally  inclosed  by  the 
oleander,  and  to  prevent  inroads  upon  it  all 
creatures  that  food  out-of-doors,  from  a hen 
to  a cow,  arc  usually  tied.  The  poor  things 
have  that  resigned  look  peculiar  to  individ- 
uals linked  to  any  thing  from  which  they 
are  too  weak  or  too  stupid  to  escape. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  colony  has 
been  the  lack  of  regular  steam  commnnica- 


in  size,  and  of  great  variety,  are  in  all  their 
glory.  One  gentleman  assured  me  that  he 
had  upward  of  one  hundred  uud  fifty  varie- 
ties. No  great  care  seems  to  be  taken  to 
cultivate  them.  Here  and  there  one  sees  a 
fine  garden,  but  nothing  that  even  approach- 
es what  might  be  accomplished  with  sueh  a 
soil  and  climate. 

The  beauty  and  variety  of  flowers  are 
fully  equaled  by  the  excellence  and  diver- 
sity of  fruits.  Oranges  of  superior  quality 
are  raised,  though  their  culture  is  not  gen- 
eral. The  lemon  grows  wild.  The  man- 
go, guava,  papaw,  pomegranate,  fig,  arocadu 
pear — whose  lovers  (for  they  can.  be  called 
nothiug  else)  become  eloquent  in  its  praise 
—the  custard -apple,  the  banana — the  lazy 
man’s  delight,  bearing  its  wealth  of  fruit, 
and  dying  as  it  yields  its  single  liuocb,  while 
the  new  plants  springing  up  about  its  dead 
stalk  maintain  the  supply  the  year  round — 
all  these  fruits  grow  readily,  and  with  due 
effort  would  grow  abundantly.  Apples  and 
pears  are  raised,  but  lack  the  flavor  they 
possess  with  us.  Peaches,  heretofore  excel- 
lent, have  been  destroyed  for  two  years  past 
by  an  insect.  Strawberries  ripen  from  No- 
vember till  .Tilly.  Grapes  grow  luxuriantly. 

The  tyosfc  common  tree  is  the  Bermudian 
cedar,  with  which  nearly  all  the  hill-sides  are 
wooded.  Occasionally  one  sees  the  mount- 
ain palm,  while  tamarind,  tamarisk,  palmet- 
to, cocoa-nut,  India  rubber,  mahogany,  and 
calabash  trees  are  quite  common.  In  gar- 
dens many  West  Indian  trees  are  found. 
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Item  with  New  York*  The  government  mm  upon  ft  beautiful  garden,  with  its  pretty  Ber- 
pays  a Aubkidj/to  induce j*U)hiiu>r*  to  run  to  tnudiau  cottage/ only  to  find  #f 

larhegr&id  dnr-  the  experience  throughout  the  t<mn.  Cm 

kvg  tiio  mouths  ?4  April,  May,  And  Juue,  its  most  coaunaudiug  height  fortifies*, 
meekly  trips  Wi  made.  At  oth*r  seasons  tions,  and  the  work  how  io  progrt^  is 
th py  tim  ojHtfe  iu  tiveuty  dura.  The  value  to  be  particularly  ftps,  There  are  h$xtimh% 
K*f  exports'.  tot  year,  has  hewn  about  ail  over  the  hill*  and  a«>teUet%  eittiug  or  loAte 

|&S#tflOO,  ter  of  iJutedQO  ovejr  that-  ing  about  wherever  you  go.  Daring  the 

for  the  year  107^.  The  wtwjy  market  which  war  .Bt:Qeotg^»-  wa*  tyWtu  beibg  a. 

is  f^uml  by  strain  cotijwumcaihm,  the  in-  grant  vw&rt  tW  hiaefcAdi^  iunaem,  which 
trodUcrion  *>f  improved  fatmHig  nteosUs,  were  hospitably  welcomed  by  out  Eng? mix 
tha  increased  demand  which  will  be  made  fricuda*  $di?d*  |mr.;hased  pbr^Mi 
for  products  which  the  pauntryefto  wfg&&%  brought,  too,  $jrd  tMk  fmn6fermi  fo  t-be 
supply*  will  make  of  Bcrimi^bi  hre  lung  that  craft  w *ii ti ng  to  reeei v*  tlveni.  It  riaky 
for  which  she  is  so  wh!]  hfctfcd—t be  garden  Imatosw,  bUt  iro*  WfeU  Mk>*CMx 
of  New  York,  men  toe  yfka  thittered  ttonsel  vc*  at  the 

In  tauveUng  through  Bermuda  .cue's  • ' beginning;  rtf  the'  .W^rthAtf. 
tkonghtw  mix tioualJ  v revert  to  Spurn  The  ing  large  fe>cfcim&  AroW*  Vokru pt  or  nearly 
name  of  old  Jnau  Bermuda?;,  its  di^coyerdr,  so  at  its  cImsjSIP^: : j&BS&i; 
lias  been  bestowed  upon  the  islands,  and  Lt  large  amounts  yffm  ot^Wddd, 

would  sqeni  aa  if.  his  spirit  still  floats  over  at  night  o very  av.?dtwhiu  space  ont^ofoioo re 
them,  ao  thoroughly  Spaniel  urv  the  out-  or  in  was  occupied.  :Mon  lay  ou  Y'eniu«tor 
ward  character  mties  ; and  m no  ptoo  i*  this , walla,  doek.^  arid  thx>re.  Money  wait  plenty, 
more  marked  than  in  the  old  tovm  j*altd ;- sttrtbra . sometimes  lavidod  with.  #t£00  in 

The  price  of  labor  advtfne^d ; w ages 
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winch  more  adeesBibTe  than  fchai^f  Ifamilton.  were  doubted-  Lnjnor  flows^i  freely,  and  the 
The  streets  are  imrrow— mere  kmea,  m aouunon  laborer  hud  his  Champagne  and  rich 

aeroes  which  you  can  shirk*  towis  with  yaiir  cuke  to  ofler.  Hore,  too,  wa*  eoocoeted.  ttu' 
neighbor  If  so  disposed*  amt  they  are  < more-  toidto  |U<^  tey  Pf.  IBudkbdm  and  others 
over,  loindy  and  diHagrceable  for  pedc^trinOH,  for  intr<Hlucittg  the  y»dH>w  level  mfo  ‘Noitb- 
Houaes  are  Uoddledtogethcr  iu  the  mm*>  efacith^hy  sen  ding  thither  Wxes^l' inject- 
tnisoellaneous  manner,  and  from  oqo  ed  ehdhiflgt  but  it  wyw  A>rtanately  discov- 

fnmetl  with  the  ouioti,  with  its  unkempt  and  nred  ht  seflksoii  to  prevent  mptry  to  any  save 
nuinietesting  * liking  occupants  bn  noting  thepkHters.  Puring  fljeeotim  wur  it  wus 
out  at  done*  aud  window^.  yoi».  and  with  Its 
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close  there  came  a sudden  collapse.  If  a 
door-nail  is  deader  than  any  thing  else  in 
nature,  then  8t.  George's  is  as  dead  as  that 
nail. 

From  Sfc.  Georges  to  Hamilton  there  is  a 
fine  ocean  drive  of  eight  or  nine  miles.  Go- 
ing by  Harrington  Sound,  yon  will  pass  the 
Devil's  Hole,  or  Neptune's  Grotto,  between 
which  and  the  sound  there  is  a subterranean 
communication — the  sound,  by*tbe-way,  be- 
ing an  arm  of  the  sea.  Fish  caught  at  the 
most  favorable  seasons  of  the  year  are  kept 
here  until  wanted  for  use.  The  usual  num- 
ber is  1000,  though  it  will  hold  twice  as 
many.  There  are  inauy  varieties  of  fish, 
and  the  spectacle  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is 
novel.  These  ponds,  on  a small  scale,  are 
quite  numerous  throughout  Bermuda. 

Like  most  limestone  countries,  Bermuda 
abounds  in  caves,  aud  nowhere  are  they 
more  beautiful  than  in  Walsingham,  not  far 
from  Neptune’s  Grotto,  on  the  road  leading 
around  Harrington  Sound,  one  of  the  love- 
liest sheets  of  water  imaginable.  The  whole 
region  is  singularly  attract!  ve.  Mimic  lakes, 
reflecting  the  varied  hues  of  the  rocks  which 
inclose  them,  with  trees  overhanging  their 
banks,  teem  with  fish  wonderful  iu  variety 
and  color,  whose  motions  arc  the  very  ideal 
of  grace.  By-paths  through  the  t augled  wild- 
wood  lead  one  through  a wilderness  of  beau- 
ty. Nature  has  been  lavish  of  her  gifts  all 
through  this  locality,  and  as  it  is  geological- 
ly one  of  the  oldest  sections  of  Bermuda,  all 


the  rocks  seem  to  have  the  weather  stain 
which  the  vines  love  so  well.  Over  the 
whole  is  thrown  the  charm  of  poetry,  from 
the  fact  that  it  wins  one  of  Tom  Moore's  fa- 
vorite haunts  while  living  in  Bermuda.  It 
is  fitting  that  Nature  should  have  her  tem- 
ples in  such  a place.  Humility  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  entrance  to  them,  and  so  bend- 
ing low,  makiug  a alight  descent,  we  are 
soon  standing  in  a room  .from  whose  arched 
roof  hang  large  stalactites.  Artificial  lights 
bring  out  each  in  its  full  proportions,  and 
one  contemplates  with  wonder  this  strange 
architecture,  regardless  of  the  ages  it  has 
endured.  In  a second  one  near  by,  aud 
which  is  much  more  spacious,  is  a beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  clear  as  crystal,  and  of  an 
emerald  tint.  The  finest  cave  is  the  Admi- 
ral's, which  guides  may  fail  to  ruentiou  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  of  access 
than  any  of  the  others ; but  to  one  at  all  ac- 
customed to  climbing  there  is  little  danger 
and  no  great  difficulty  in  visiting  any  of 
them. 

Back  to  the  enchanted  grouud  we  lunch 
under  “ Moore’s  calabash- tree,"  hacked  by 
specimen  hunters,  but  beautiful  still.  Here 
he  sat  aud  wrote,  and  so  acquired  the  divine 
right  to  all  this  place.  Of  course  there  is  a 
love-story,  and  the  characters  in  it  are  this 
same  poet  and  the  handsomest  lady  in  all 
the  Bermudas  at  that  time,  Miss  Founy 
Tucker,  sometimes  prettily  called  the  u Rose 
of  the  Isles,"  whom  Moore  in  his  poems  ad- 
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m&i  is  due  to  w .'*••: 

cav*>,  against .'wirfjfce  ini^f  woli  tbo  hib.ii  iii 
»**,vf  dashing*:  It  w^8  tt(i:i;ineieii  by  a ferine* 
Admiral,  and  te&o  large  -tkatnit  its  ouiapl©-- 
lion  a bftti  '«*a#  given  ?x»  it  by  way  of  eelo- 
bfatllMl.  « ,,v  ;*J.  , \ , ' 

Bomb  pl^anr  mbnxiivg  a vhrifc  must  be 
made  in  feliiirt  5^aa<!t !%  HUe  of  the  dock- 
yard  arid  ujavat  and  one  nt 

the  four  tolegrapbie  signal  staiiona.  We 
laud,  and  iincouuter  at;  omco  the  British  sen- 
tinel, who  is  Way  courteous,  and  apirittera  ip 
the  piOBt  until  teLlig* 

c»u  genera]  priiioiplea.  more  afe*yre?fefio  him- 
seif  than  as  au  assistance  ti>  any  -one  ei»<\ 
Nut;  being  m any  «or»se  dapgntous  t<>  tjfreat. 
Brtfefe,  w*  arc  avowed  fe  pro^idr  Then* 
are  marines  #vory  wfcetfc,  *«d  Wttty’few 
eeptfeto  they  &mn  to  be  a ipost  disagroeabie 
feet  of  fellow,  Thfc  most  rcxrmrkftbfe  nbj^f 
of  mtereaVii*  undoubtedly,  the  tfoathig-dock, 
w </C  tile  largest  *tinPeiurt\s  '?$  "&*'.  kind  in 

the  world,  which  -mw  l&Bt'iit  IktgVaio]  t »o.i 

was  toured  the  Atlantic  to  its  present: 
position  by  SW?  febipa-.  Its  length  is  tiifeb 
hupilrail  and  ei^hty-opefiK^  aad  ite  br^Wltb 
*>hc»  Ivitndted  abd  t wenty  - 'four  feet.  Tb& 
largest  and  bewiuat  ran  be 

docket  It  is  divided  ibte  forty  *eiglvt  vr^r^ 
tight  oompMlmtmiH*  which  are  fitted  with 
valves  worked  &om  the  tijiper  dock.  By 
placing*  aoixfe  font'  thopsnml  tons  ot  water  in 
the  upper  rhapihors  ite  kept  can  be  brought 
five  feet  oOt  hi. wafer  and  ideitaed~-na  proc- 
ess which  fe  has  once  Muderguom  Vim  as- 


dreases  as  “ Nea.”  Well,  he  wrote  verses  to 
her,  and  rthout  her,  and  went  on  in  tTue  h/v* 
erdiko  stylet ; but  -she  m*m*  pot  fe  have  been 
moved  by  Ids  strains,  and  liked  her  oynj 
name  $o  whit  Thai  fein*  did  not  change  it  m 
her  m»if7.i;ige>  Moufe  lived  te  love  again ; a« 
we  all  know.  In  tUv^  all  the  p<^ph?  fe  this 
little  story  rife  jkouI  m have  ffvud  happOy 
ever  after.  ''.  y ' , 
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cend  a ladder  or  steps  on  the  outside,  and  get 
a fine  view,  having  your  head  nearly  blown 
off  while  doing  it.  People  whose  heads  are 
of  no  consequence  invariably  ascend,  while 
the  more  severely  intellectual  remain  at  the 
foot  of  the  bidder.  There  is  the  usual  num- 
ber of  wachituvabops,  officer,  and  magazines, 
with  vast  quantities  of  powder — much  more 
than  a quiet  little  place  like  Bermuda  would 
seem  to  require.  Places  have  been  tunneled 
out  here  and  there,  and  filled  with  munitions 
of  war.  Every  thing  is  arranged  in  the  most 
deliberate  and  scientific  manner  to  injure  the 
feeli ngs  of  other  people.  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  peace  or  its  congresses,  unless  the 
maiden -hair  fern  which  grows  on  the  rocks 
wherever  there  is  sufficient  moisture  may  be 
considered  oue.  Among  ^so  many  sugges- 
tions of  disaster  and  death  the  hospital  and 
cemetery  are  harmonious  accompaniments. 
The  former  is  commodious  and  well  man- 
aged. The  latter  has  more  inmates,  and  is 
a pleasant  place  to  go  to  when  one  can  not 
go  elsewhere,  and  is  rendered  attractive  by 
flowers  and  trees — a fact  deserving  mention, 
since  most  cemeteries  here  are  the  lonesom- 


est  kind  of  places,  though  they  are  not  par- 
ticularly gay  in  any  country. 

If  the  moon,  tide,  and  party  are  just  right. 
Fairy  Loud  presents  us  great  a contrast  to 
Ireland  Maud  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Five  or  six  hours  are  needed  for  the  expedi- 
tion. You  row*  into  little  coves,  then  into 
what  seem  to  be  lakes,  so  perfectly  inclosed 
is  the  water;  hard  by  the  shore,  looking  np 
through  dells  in  which  you  can  almost  see 
the  fairies  dancing  under  the  trees;  under 
great  rocks  which  threaten  to  send  you  down 
among  the  fishes;  around  islands,  into  inlets, 
where  the  mangroves,  every  leaf  glistening 
in  the  moonlight,  throw  out  their  branches 
in  the  most  welcoming  way.  All  this,  and 
much  more,  is  in  store  for  him  who  goes  to 
Fairy  Land,  the  enchanted  spot  of  Bermuda. 

Bermuda  having  suffered  several  times 
from  yellow  fever,  grave  errors  have  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  health  fulness  of  the  climate. 
The  fever  seems  to  have  been  due  rather  to 
imperfect  drainage  and  defective  quarantine 
regulations  than  to  any  predisposing  causes 
in  the  climate.  Several  years  since  there 
w m a convict  establishment  here,  which 
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was  the  means  of  introducing  a very  low 
class  physically;  and  in  addition  to  this  it  is 
often  necessary  to  send  soldiers  and  marines 
here  at  a season  when  acclimatization  is  dif- 
ficult, and  they  are  then  employed  on  gov- 
ernment works,  involving  much  exposure  to 
the  sun ; and  they  were,  moreover,  formerly 
huddled  together  in  miserable  quarters.  All 
this  has  subjected  Bermuda  to  unfavorable 
criticisms,  from  which  any  country  might 
suffer  under  like  conditions.  The  last  attack 
of  the  fever  occurred  during  our  civil  war, 
when  the  couhtry  was  full  of  vicious  and 
filthy  men.  So  admirably  are  the  islands 
situated  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  defective 
drainage  or  quarantine.  Strangers  usually 
resort  here  in  the  winter,  and  generally  speak 
highly  of  the  agreeability  of  the  climate. 
Rains  are  quite  prevalent  at  this  season,  and 
most  houses  are  not  sufficiently  protected 
from  dampness,  as  the  native  Bermudian 
thinks  fires  unhealthy,  and  sits  on  his  ve- 
randa throughout  the  year.  But  grates  and 
stoves  are  gaining  in  favor,  and  are  being 
used  more  and  more.  A few  people  have 
learned  that  Bermuda  is  a pleasant  summer 
resort,  and  act  accordingly.  There  is  almost 
invariably  a good  breeze  from  some  quarter, 
and  the  nights  and  mornings  are  cool  and 
delightful.  Sun-stroke  is  unknown.  August 
and  September  are  the  hottest  and  most  dis- 
agreeable months,  owing  to  the  enervating 
southerly  winds.  The  mercury  seldom  rises 
above  85°,  or  falls  below  40°,  while  the  aver- 
age is  about  70°. 

There  seem  to  be  no  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  climate,  but  there  are  ailments  enough 
to  keep  several  excellent  physicians  actively 
employed.  Consumptives  often  resort  here, 
but  seldom  derive  that  benefit  which  they 
experience  in  a dry  climate,  though  they 
often  improve,  and  in  some  cases  are  nearly 
cured.  The  climate  seems  to  be  especially 
beneficial  to  those  afflicted  with  rheumatism 
and  certain  nervous  diseases.  Bronchial  af- 
fections are  generally  relieved,  and  not  un- 
frequently  cured. 

“ What  shall  we  wear  f”  may  be  answered 
by  saying  that  in  summer  ladies  find  muslins 
and  thin  wash  materials  most  desirable,  and 
they  are  worn  quite  late  in  the  fall.  White 
dresses  are  very  much  worn.  At  other  sea- 
sons what  is  suitable  for  autumn  in  New 
York  is  worn  here.  The  dress  is  usually 
very  simple  in  material  as  well  as  style. 

Some  slight  consideration  of  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  Bermuda  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  As  if  to  protect  them  from 
invasion,  coral  reefs,  extending  some  ten 
miles  into  the  sea,  threatened  with  disaster, 
if  not  destruction,  the  “Ancient  Mariner,” 
who,  with  imperfect  knowledge  and  rude 
craft,  attempted  to  find  his  way  into  some 
safe  harbor.  And  many  arship  in  days  gone 
by  has  been  wrecked  on  these  shores,  leav- 
ing few  or  none  to  tell  the  tale.  In  fact,  the 


colony  owes  its  origin  to  a disaster.  In  1609 
a fleet  sent  ont  with  reinforcements  for  the 
Virginia  colony  was  separated  by  a storm, 
and  the  ship  bearing  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and 
Sir  George  Somers  was  wrecked  off  the  Ber- 
mudas. After  enduring  incredible  hardships 
for  three  days,  land  was  “ most  wishedly  and 
happily  descried”  by  Sir  George  Somers,  and 
not  long  after  there  came  a calm,  so  that 
they  unshipped  their  stores,  with  “ all  con- 
venienoy  and  ease,”  into  boats,  and  reached 
land  “ in  safetie,  without  the  loss  of  a single 
man.”  This  place,  which  had  become  a ter- 
ror to  seamen,  so  that  they  had  named  it 
“The  Isle  of  Devils,”  Sir  George  Somers 
and  party  found  “ the  richest,  healtlifulest, 
and  pleasantest”  they  ever  saw.  After  con- 
structing two  ships  they  embarked  for  Vir- 
ginia, leaving  two  men  on  the  island.  They 
found  their  countrymen  in  a most  pitiable 
condition  on  their  arrival.  Supplies  were 
much  needed,  and  Sir  George  Somers,  “whose 
noble  minde  ever  regarded  the  generall  good 
more  than  his  own  ends,”  offered  to  under- 
take the  voyage  to  the  Bermudas  for  their 
relief.  But  “ the  strength  of  his  body  not 
answering  to  the  memorable  courage  of  his 
minde,”  he  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  at 
St.  George’s,  named  in  honor  of  him. 

Such  flattering  reports  were  made  of  the 
islands  that  the  Virginia  Company  procured 
an  extension  of  their  charter,  which  included 
Bermuda.  Soon  after  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty gentlemen  purchased  their  right,  and  all 
profits  arising  from  the  culture  of  the  soil 
were  to  be  divided  between  the  proprietors 
and  their  tenants,  who  were  little  superior 
to  serfs. 

The  proprietary  form  of  government  con- 
tinued until  1685,  with  a long  procession  of 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  governors.  The 
early  history  of  Bermuda  is  in  many  impor- 
tant points  similar  to  that  of  New  England. 
Like  motives  had  in  most  instances  induced 
emigration,  and  the  distinguished  character- 
istics of  those  people  were  repeated  here. 
Like  the  Salem  colonists,  they  had  their 
witchcraft  delusion,  anticipating  that,  how- 
ever, some  twenty  years.  Christian  North 
was  tried  for  it  in  1668,  but  was  acquitted. 
Somewhat  later  a negro  woman,  Sarah  Bas- 
set, was  burned  in  Paget  for  the  same  of- 
fense, though  the  more  probable  cause  was 
murder.  The  following  curious  account  was 
found  recently  in  some  old  records  at  St. 
George’s : 

“In  1661,  at  St  George's,  one  Je&ne  Gardiner,  the 
wife  of  Ralph  Gardiner,  was  presented  for  trial,  be- 
cause the  said  Jeane,  on  or  about  the  11th  day  of 
April!,  1661,  feloniously,  deliberately,  and  maliciously 
dide  saye  that  she  would  crampe  Tomassin,  a mulatto 
woman,  and  used  many  other  threatening  words  tend- 
ing to  the  hurt  of  the  same  mulatto  woman;  and 
within  a while  after,  by  practice  and  combination 
with  the  devill,  feloniously  dide  practice  on  the  said 
mulatto  the  diabolical  craft  of  witchcraft,  insoemuch 
that  the  said  mulatto  was  very  much  tormented,  and 
struck  blind  and  dumb,  for  the  space  of  two  houres; 
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tfe  broking  oqt  Rev- 

olution  aho  ac$ua%  eutfon^  lor  enj^plie^. 
Bound  % ivf  irebtkmftbip  sut*l  Wsinvs* 
inures  to  the  colonicfl,  their  #yin$>atbies 
wane  >van»ilf  csiiistod  m cite'ir.  Wh«Jft  and 
the  harsh  toeam*^  him*,  ^wemtnem. 
served  W jili^uate  fbeto  still  sabre  fmm  jshe 
mother  ffobbfey,  lEftfe  ieeling  was  warmly 
manift^e^  ih«  lit- 

tle of  Bunker  Bill.  A Uygs* 
monition  wa*  removed  fxhm  & ixxn$&#fac  at 
Sf.  A,  And  w**te* 

medt  g-romt«!i}t  iso  mofe*  it  ifeafc  Gov- 
ernor IfeuArtj-  hftfj.  ^ /i»  t^  act. 

No  ckv? ' to.  the  jfca&A 

though  there  j$tifcth>  douht  that  tM  Ameri- 
cans tmffd  Hit  mumxini tUm*  ; W&il  |&§ 

Blaviiiyy  intri^iiiecd  it*  the  Aarriy  gonial 
days,  abolished  In  J.^34,  ?bm»t;da  bv]'ng 
the  ftm  eolony  to  ad Vocat^anme^j a fr*  rather 

ognixed  both  Indian  and  shsgxp  slavery,  and, 
to  a certain  ejuteat,  also  white  slavery*  dinw 
the  child  of  & debtor  mxiUl  be  ^oM  41  hi!- 
fatber’6  d*  ath?  and  belli  as- 
the  debt  wan  fi&icL  tiler©  weru  p the 
largo  plantations  as  in  the  Boutlj.  and  tta 
institution  tvaa  u n donbiadly  a milder  forns 
than  Tfith  us.  The  more  imedligeiil:  horned 
trades  or  followed  the  son,  And  many  roxild 
hot h read  and  write; 

Since  .1.(585  fermnda  has  Xv&tn  a tnNrn  eoj- 
fiTiy.  The  Ooverhof.  th#^  highest  oftkiul  in 
'•the  conn  try,  receives  bis  fjnni 

Hie  crown.  H is  term  of  otllce  is  !i\»m  (Ive  to 


and  nt  divi?n5  tyroeu  dnd  other  place#  dide  praettot  the 
said  deviiJish  craft  of  wltrimnilt  on  several!  pemms, 
ta  the  hart  and  damage  of  their  body « and  goods. 
To  vdiicU  Indictment  the  anid  J«ane  Gardhie?  pleaded 
not  guilty;  bat  the  piry  of  twelve  sworn  men  found 
her  guilty,  and  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death,  and 
Bbe  Was  accordingly  execrated  on  the  8*th  day  of  May 
at  St,  Qoorge'e,  The  Governor  and  OonhaeU  W ms  very 
at  retail  In  find  Inge  out  the'  truth,  and  caused  a jury 
of  women  to  oearch  ber.  They  returned  as  followed*  : 
*H«rtagn  made  diligent,  starch,  accord  luge  to  trot 
oathe-Sj  we  cm  not  And  any  outwards  or  In  wards 
marks,  so*  jfap  &a  we  can  perceive,  whercby  we  can 
in  confidence  ftthjn  her  guilty,  only  that  in  her  month 
ibere  \#  a hla«  sp^tb  which  being  pricks  did  not  bleed, 
and  tbe  place  was  insensible,  but  being  pricks  c(o«f; 
by  It,  it  bled— the  which  we  leave  to  the  judgusefiit  of 
Phlfsecfttw,’  Mj.  Hooper  and  the  Chirorgeoofl  being 
appointed  to  view  that  spott  the  day  that  abo  woa  to 
cennu  to  her  ©rial.  It  waa  failed  away  and  flatt,  add 


bdiig  pricks,  H bletl,  and  il  woe  known  to  be  Ihsfe 
^edtfsV  Atsd  fM*'  rutthc.r  triali  she  wits  thrown 
into  tha  eea.  Slip  did  swyme  like  a cork,  and  could 
not  alwkw  Thesf?  sigitM  ami  otimf  atrange  evldioV cea 
in  copn  cohdetnh  her,  yet  hevnrthskaisshe  would  con- 
ti&a  .nothing  Mt  bet  death.  Hh?  w»a  detnauded  in 
court  if ; abtt  /sooki  give  a resson  why  *be  dide  not 
flinkft.  She  tfjmwered,  she  dkle  open  her  mouth  end 
bvbaHwf h«&  t'-phid  odt  feitftoe^  ' . 

Qn &ktm  mihrnG  with  the  WTtrJies  just  ae 
yith  #i  Fim«,  niiyiri e«:»xim©nt^,  yyiap pings, 
au4  the  »ic4th  penalty  >r er^  t hft 
ptiprihir  tnoth»^l>?  hf ; fxtormuiatfhg  heresy 
ifhri  gjorifylftg  Odd. 

AgriciJfclte^i  wh&  At  flritf  fV  Hkding  ptir- 
suit,  htit/  w^k^luafe  for  .fjiip- 

Imiltiidg^  fhh  iu^uidfhctutb  of  ^>itt  »t  TurUT.v 
Mamij  ami  the.  hanyihg tf  genttrhtly 

we>rt\  tsb 

©tit;  «tS>n  Aitiitrij?^  ha^l  Bennrttht  tlmt 


< *v«i  6ec  m*  o(»a«t^  .*. 

V; ' 'r-.Si'v  Jji  f ?-- 


BERMUDA. 


COTTAGE  AND  GARDEN  IN  fiRRHCPA. 


seven  years.  From  the  fact  that  Bermuda 
occupies  such  an  important  place  as  a mil- 
itary and  naval  station,  being  second  only 
to  Malta,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  fill  the 
office  with  a man  sufficiently  conversant 
with  military  affairs  to  command  any  land 
forces  which  may  be  stationed  hero.  He  ap- 
points many  civil  officers  directly,  white  he 
nominates  others  for  positions  filled  by  the 
crown,  such  nominations  being  usually  re- 
garded with  favor.  He  has  the  right  of  veto, 
and  no  bill  can  pass  the  Assembly  without 
his  consent.  He  acts  so  largely  on  his  own 
responsibility,  Bermuda  is  so  absolutely  iso- 
lated, having  no  telegraphic  connection  with 
the  continent^  that  exigencies  are  liable  to 
arise  in  which  the  action  of  the  Governor 
may  be  of  great  political  significance.  Hence 
the  office  demands  a man  of  varied  talent, 
and  is  at  present  most  worthily  filled  by 
Major-General  Lcfroy,  whose  appointment 
the  London  Time*  pronounced  u a tribute  to 
science.”  He  is  a scientist  of  distinguished 
ability,  and  finds  here  ample  field  for  pursu- 
ing his  investigations.  His  efforts  for  the 
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pointed  by  the  crown.  The  blacks  have  the 
same  civil  rights  as  the  whites,  yet  they 
have  never  sent  a colored  representative  to 
the  Assembly,  and  though  they  outnumber 
the  whites  two  to  one,  there  are  not  one- 
third  as  many  colored  voters  as  white.  It 
may  be  added  that  women  possessed  of  real 
estate  to  the  amount  of  £60  are  even  then 
considered,  for  some  occult  reason,  unfit  to 
have  a voice  in  the  expenditure  of  their  own 
money.  To  the  mind  enfeebled  by  sex,  t.  e., 
the  mind  feminine,  this  seems  presumptuous 
as  well  as  unjust. 

Party  spirit  often  runs  high,  and  there  is 
no  dearth  of  men  here,  as  elsewhere,  who  are 
willing,  ay,  eager,  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
their  country,  where  the  opportunities  for 
plunder  are  such  as  a member  of  Congress, 
for  instance,  would  not  consider  worth  an 
effort.  There  are  no  suggestions  of  Govern- 
orships as  rewards  to  those  who  have  been 
successful  in  petty  theft ; no  enormous  rail- 
road dividends  to  Senatorial  and  Represent- 
ative “ Innocents,”  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
import  of  such  dividends  until  taught  by  an 
“ investigating  committee ;”  in  fact,  there  is 
nothing  but  eight  shillings  per  diem.  As 
one  gazes  over  an  assembly  composed  of  the 
Abou  Ben  Adhems  of  society,  his  emotions 
are  “ first-class”  as  well  as  overwhelming, 
and  he  has  a foretaste  of  millennial  joys. 
Here,  as  with  us,  there  are  opposing  Abous, 
and  the  Abou  who  loves  his  fellow-men  the 
most,  and  so  serves  the  Lord  most  accepta- 
bly, has  the  majority  of  votes,  just  as  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Assembly  usually  convenes  on  alter- 
nate days  in  summer.  The  opening  is  quite 
an  affair.  The  Governor,  dressed  in  uniform, 
makes  his  speech;  men  whose  positions  mean 
clothes  peculiar  in  any  way,  wear  those  pe- 
culiar clothes;  soldiers  enliven  the  scene; 
ladies  are  present,  the  only  day  during  the 
session ; and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a most  agree- 
able contrast  to  the  dullness  which  charac- 
terizes the  subsequent  proceedings. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  Bermuda  is  a 
good  system  of  public  schools,  a matter  about 
which  the  masses  are  very  indifferent.  All 
the  educational  work  is  done  by  a few  ear- 
nest people,  whose  labors  are  unappreciated 
and  poorly  rewarded.  The  paltry  sum  of 
£500  granted  by  the  Assembly  for  schools  is 
divided  among  some  fifteen  or  sixteen,  which 
are  not  public  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  since 
most  of  the  pupils  pay  tuition  fees,  though 
no  child  would  be  excluded  if  unable  to  do 
so.  They  are  almost  wholly  attended  by 
colored  children.  The  antagonism  of  races 
is  very  strong,  especially  between  the  poor- 
er class  of  whites  and  the  blacks,  and  the 
former  absolutely  refuse  to  attend  the  same 
schools  as  the  blacks,  in  which  they  would 
be  in  a decided  minority ; and  so,  being  too 
poor  to  pay  for  instruction,  and  too  preju- 
diced to  accept  what  is  offered,  they  are 


growing  up  in  a state  of  almost  absolute  ig- 
norance. Those  who  can  afford  it  hire  pri- 
vate tutors,  or  send  their  children  abroad  to 
be  educated. 

The  appliances  of  the  school-room  are  of 
a rude  character,  and  it  is  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  so  much  is  accomplished 
with  such  imperfect  means.  The  children 
are  cleanly,  orderly,  and  respectful.  One  ac- 
customed to  stand  aside  for  our  progressive 
Young  Americas  is  somewhat  taken  aback 
to  see  a school  rise  and  remain  standing 
while  he  enters  or  leaves  the  room.  It  gives 
one  the  sensation  of  being  his  own  grandfa- 
ther ; and  the  sensation  is  a good  one. 

The  Episcopal  is  the  established  Church 
here,  and  out  of  twenty-four  churches  the 
Episcopalians  have  twelve,  the  Wesleyans 
nine,  Presbyterians  two,  and  Catholics  one. 
! Out  of  a population  of  12,121,  9128  are  cred- 
ited to  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  remainder 
to  other  denominations.  If  these  figures 
represented  the  exact  truth  in  matters  the- 
ological, they  would  be  more  interesting  than 
they  now  are.  When  it  is  popular  to  act 
according  to  a prescribed  form,  to  believe  in 
a set  creed — when  it  affects  one  in  number- 
less social  and  political  ways  to  dissent  from 
the  majority,  so  long  must  we  expect  to  find 
more  or  less  insincerity  in  profession,  blind- 
ness in  belief,  intolerance  in  action ; and  that 
is  precisely  what  is  found  in  Bermuda.  All 
the  churches  are  very  well  attended.  The 
general  appearanoe  of  the  congregation  is 
not  unlike  that  of  a New  England  country 
audience,  with  faces  a trifle  less  care-worn. 
The  preaching  is  peculiarly  simple,  with  no 
suggestion  of  sensationalism  or  radicalism 
in  it.  The  people  enter  into  the  services 
with  spirit  and  evident  satisfaction,  though 
they  are  probably  less  interested  than  they 
would  be  if  they  themselves  paid  for  all 
their  religious  instruction.  As  the  Lord 
sends  the  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust, 
so  the  state  showers  its  aid  on  the  saints, 
i.  e.,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  sinners,  i.  e., 
the  other  folks,  without  any  distinction, 
and  as  there  are  more  saints  than  sinners, 
they  get  the  most  money.  There  is  some 
talk  of  allowing  the  people  to  shift  for 
themselves,  but  it  will  not  probably  be  done 
very  soon,  since  nothing  is  ever  hurried  in 
this  latitude. 

The  churches  are  very  plain,  built  gener- 
ally in  the  form  of  a cross,  surrounded  by  the 
church-yard  with  its  dead,  usually  spoken 
of  as  quiet.  There  has  been  a sufficient 
number  of  people  who  have  lived,  been  vir- 
tuous, and  died  to  furnish  a goodly  number 
of  tablets  sacred  to  their  respective  and  re- 
spectable memories,  which  tablets  are  a great 
adornment  to  what  would  otherwise  be  very 
bare  walls.  In  almost  any  church  there 
comes  a time  when  one  is  ready  to  turn  his 
face  to  the  wall.  How  refreshing  on  such 
occasions  to  find  thereon  a little  improving 
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liffttafcntff!-  -vife  v^isii^a  thcrevlmd  be^nmore 
go<td  people  : that  they*  trio, bad  •lied,  nud 
l**ft  sonw  lif  tic  account  of  tboajtfolvw.  In  a 
crftxy  old  eharch  ift  Si,  George^,  said  to  be 
tbe  oldoaUn  Berrniida^ind  winch  1«  fk*.t  tu/n- 
bHug $#>  JiBtfetting  to  the  hliriU 

of  the  otgaii^^pfeictb  te-t.b^vay,,  U a 
yro**  between  ft  swid  a band  - 

^an,  having  way, * fojftiltar  unto  itself,  Htiv'h, 
fee  r»  ftlopbliigv  atifl  rd$#tltf  r<«fn&- 

in^  tc.  gci  qih  left  vhrg  ijbh  by uod 
the  Uidd^f??  own 

anti  thwj  Matting  m\i  enrihfenjy  ox  |f 
nflf  At4yafcV,\  bhov feg.:  -si  waj*  a Wfeife  ivgb 

merit  of'  ^ and  nil 

the pot  t -iff  tlie  mtgregaxitm  oxert  - 
b»g  fbniiWjvVft  to  the  HfmriM.  to  1o;rph;  \voM 
muh-r,  thrito  w ife  an*  Hri&ldfeto  rnako 

Aliy  nnV^  yrQitfd  W of  an5  ^Vrtbly  n«t? 
tint!  wdudf  in  Mopping:  fJu>ir  earrt,  aiifl  uirt> 
HeeUng  <>n  f)i«rinmibjlit»eB  of  Mio  “ r/msie  nt* 
-aftfsreiidnringoll  tbia.aud  **  aye 
imyrc/1  u.»le  rune  over  i?n>  IM  ».<  et^lleoefta 
pu^secd  by  IIh'  g‘«  )d  Governor  PoppU*  wilii 
>Vfel)|)g  which  must  bo  ^speticiicrd  to  be 
umkntuofh 

J?ftr  the  benefit  of  the  leader  U may  be 
Mated  that  thefe  w h gv»>d  and  H hrid  Guv- 
v nii<r  Prippkv  and  h&tt  a fetid  in  tiul  twrv  tain- 
HU*$y  liovr  the  friends  of  the  good  Governor 
imi&t  have  eUtiekkd  n%  the  ox^nisite  bebing 
*«f  the  $od  f^^vfnor  -ty  ft ; tri ^hin^iivhhfe  ^h<>rt- 
Mtnitijm v , The  flowing  &jh  tbpb  ^ojtmionv 
oraT^ft  t'i>e  (if  the  **gribd  Oovbrnoy $ 

You  XLVja-Nr^ 


Died,  at  Bernitida,  Nov.  17,  i>4i, 
i<».  the  40th  Y«tv  .ofJhi*.  lAje, 
after  Nine  fifty*’  ijifiec J*  «f  4 Brikms  fever, 

Tta  Ooh4  Gcwctoarv 
ALLUkfci)  POPPLE.  E^». 

During  tht  AdmimVlraucm, 

which*  to  the  I ncoh^otaUk  Grief  of  ihe  Itojhabuauitfc 
continued  but  Six  Years, 

of  the  many  Straugvrs  »ho  remrted  thither  for  their 


Health 

ihe  Qb*erti?ur  easily  discovered  in  him, 
under  the  graceful  VrilJof  Modcaty, 
an  Dhdfiwtaiiiduig  nod  AUilrutft  equal 
ic  it  iinporj^m  ‘fm«i 


The  Oar  and  PiilitR  were  <ihamc-d  with  the  nnatfected 
and  amlahis:  Sunphthy  of  Jiii  Manners, 

. . ‘ • '■>  aod  JkH  cheered 

by  hi*  and  d'fiTu^ive  rtenevoieuce, 

which  ^te^dily  flowed  and  Undisturbed 
frow  the  Heart. 

Tc*  partde  scconiiog  p).  his  Merit 
U)c  i.3'.rovt>od 

t7t)Uld  lie  hut  too  eerntthie  ^ Reproach 
to  the  Living, 

and  to  enumerate  the  many  rare. Virluhr, 
which  %ht*pe  united  in  the  Gov^dr 
of  jbflt  liHle  Spot 

wen.  10  ftdJ  how  nta»v  greax  .Talent 
ar.d  eitcerliem  T.Vuhiwitjcnt*  are 
winding  ia  sims  . ' 
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tory.  He  oan  secure  clean  rooms,  quite  good 
attendance,  and  almost  perfect*  quiet.  The 
bill  of  fare  is  not,  of  course,  equal  to  that  of 
our  metropolitan  hotels,  and  one  must  incur 
the  risk  of  beiug  dissatisfied.  Quite  likely 
he  will  fare  much  better  than  at  home,  pos- 
sibly much  worse.  At  any  rate,  he  can 
grumble  all  the  time,  which  probably  im- 
proves the  condition  of  affairs,  so  much  of 
it  is  done  among  travelers.  There  is  no 
reason  in  nature  why  the  table  in  Bermuda 
should  not  satisfy  any  reasonable  person ; 
if  it  does  not,  the  fault  must  lie  in  the  one 
who  prepares  the  food,  or  the  partaker  of  it, 
and  they  can  easily  settle  it  between  them- 
selves. The  usual  price  of  board  at  the  ho- 
tels is  $2  50  per  day  in  gold.  Definite  ar- 
rangements at  the  outset  in  regard  to  car- 
riages and  horses  are  wise  and  economical. 
The  Bermudian  horse  is  neither  stylish  nor 
fiery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a queer-look- 
ing beast,  constructed  with  slight  regard  to 
the  laws  of  proportion — a fact  of  which  he 
seems  to  be  aware,  judging  from  his  coufused 
appearance  at  times.  There  are  now  and 
then  some  very  fair  travelers  that  make  up 
in  speed  what  they  lack  in  beauty.  It  may 
be  pertinent  to  add  that  if  a carriage  is  de- 
sired at  any  specified  time,  it  is  wise  to  or- 
der it  an  hour  earlier. 

Those  who  plume  themselves  on  their  cul- 
ture, and  who  regard  all  places  except  those 
in  which  they  have  resided  as  very  benight- 
ed quarters,  would,  of  course,  look  upon  Ber- 
muda as  almost  outside  the  limits  of  civili- 
zation. Closer  acquaintance  would  dispel 
many  of  these  delusions.  A stranger  would 
be  impressed  at  once  with  the  marked  court- 
esy of  the  people.  From  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  one  will  receive  the  most  polite  at- 
tention. A simplicity  almost  Arcadian  char- 
acterizes their  mauners,  especially  those  of 
the  women.  Many  who  have  led  very  cir- 
cumscribed lives,  who  have  never  been  away 
from  Bermuda,  possess  an  ease  and  grace 
which  would  do  credit  to  habitude  of  socie- 
ty, arising  apparently  from  perfect  faith  in 
others,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  add  to  their 
pleasure  in  every  possible  way.  In  matters 
of  etiquette  they  are  generally  much  more 
exact  than  Americans.  The  kindliness  and 
formality  aside — and  they  are  not  to  be  un- 
derrated— one  would  hardly  derive  much  in- 
spiration from  the  Bermudian,  whose  outlook 
is  not  a broad  one.  His  life  has  not  fostered 
extended  views,  aud  he  is,  perhaps,  as  little 
to  be  blamed  for  not  possessing  them  as  for 
being  Iwrn  in  mid-oceau. 

They  are  a comfortable,  well-to-do  set  of 
people,  with  here  and  there  a family  pos- 
sessing ample  means.  As  in  England,  prop- 
erty, especially  real  estate,  remains  in  the 
same  family  for  a long  period.  There  is  very 
little  real  suffering  from  poverty,  though 
there  are  many  poor  people,  who  had  rather 
be  poor  than  make  the  necessary  exertion  to 


improve  their  condition.  In  this  connection 
the  colored  people  deserve  some  notice,  form  * 
ing,  as  they  do,  a large  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  importation  of  negroes  from 
Africa  ceased  long  before  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  which  may  account  for  the  improved 
type  of  physiognomy  one  encounters  here. 
The  faces  of  some  are  fine,  and  many  of  the 
women  are  really  pretty.  They  are  polite, 
about  as  well  dressed  as  any  body,  attend 
all  the  churches,  and  are  members  thereof, 
are  more  interested  in  schools  than  the  poor 
whites,  and  a very  large  proportion  of  them 
oan  both  read  and  write.  They  have  their 
own  secret  and  benevolent  societies,  and  are 
just  as  improvident  here  as  elsewhere.  If 
they  have  any  money,  work  is  uninteresting 
to  them.  When  utterly  destitute  they  arc 
ready  to  improve  their  finances,  but  when 
]>ay-day  comes  they  are  quite  apt  to  retire 
from  business  and  spend  their  earnings,  run- 
ning the  risk  of  again  finding  employment 
when  compelled  by  necessity ; and  most  of 
them  live  in  tiiis  make-shift  way  all  their 
lives.  A strong  feeling  of  prejudice  exists 
against  them,  which  will  probably  die  out 
when  they  have  acquired  a few  of  the  ster- 
ling virtues  at  present  monopolized  by  white 
people. 

Very  little  time  is  spent  here  by  any  race 
in  speculations  on  the  dignity  of  labor; 
much  more  is  spent  in  devising  plans  for 
avoiding  it.  Degraded  by  slavery,  it  has 
not  risen  from  its  low  estate.  ‘ Skilled  work- 
men are  rare ; there  are  almost  no  manufac- 
tured articles,  nearly  every  thing  being  im- 
ported from  England.  The  old  feeling  still 
bears  sway  that  work  is  good  for  blacks,  but 
injurious  to  whites,  which  is  especially  un- 
fortunate, since  so  many  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  testing  the  question  without 
any  prejudices  to  favor  the  experiment. 
Housekeeping,  particularly  with  the  many 
inconveniences  of  the  house,  the  inefficient 
service,  and  proverbially  large  families,  bears 
hard  upon  women  who  are  forced  to  look 
after  such  affairs.  They  are  noted  for  their 
serenity,  as  well  as  for  the  affection  and  rev- 
erence they  pay  to  what  is  commonly  called 
the  “ head”  of  the  family. 

To  return  to  the  labor  question.  General- 
ly speakiug,  those  who  can  avoid  doing  any 
thing  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities ; 
those  who  are  not  so  happily  situated  do  ok 
little  as  possible.  Driving  one  dark  night, 
a number  of  people  were  met.  John  reined 
up  his  horse  suddenly,  exclaiming,  as  he  did 
so,  “ Well,  I declare ! these  folks  are  too  lazy 
to  git  out  o’  the  way  of  a kerridge.” 

“ So  you  think  them  lazy  f” 

“Lazy!  they’re  the  dilat’ri’st  set  o’  folkr, 
I ever  see.  Give  ’em  a piece  of  work  to  do, 
and  they’ll  begin  well  enough  on  it,  bat 
they’re  ready  very  soon  to  lay  down  along- 
side of  it.  I never  see  meu  that  would 
scheme  so  to  git  out  o’  doin’  any  thing  as 
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scientist,  in.  proof  of  which  statement  l 
make  the  fuB  owing  extract  from  -me  of 
Colonel  Nel&du’g  valuable  kitixUi  bl  have 
the  wuur  ^ op-' 

portnu jty  of  impressing -m the  wotjd  uf  n at- 
arabst*  the  expediency  of.o^dpy^'jfemd- 
dAaAa  poirit  with  especiiii  «nW for 
study  :iu  many  branches  of  i Imt .crafifi  It 
I#  «•  Lot  bftmute  la  kummcr  One 

ad vam ag*  to  tbe  in  iii$$ 

island#  ii*  the  ebfuActoriMie  tendency  and 
necessity  of  coraVfopimtmns#  to  form  weJb 
*bel  tent'd  l figmm.  Tlti»?  bowing  w&uld  be 
<*f  mioX)  4 vail  If  there  werp  sh«r  fctf  bht  t here 
•fe'mdy  nmftipedftktW 
shark,  which  i*ar»dy  coined  vpifhhv  the  neefe 
nwlrm  imupted  tivifo  so  ul  the  whAling ife&r 
iiod  even  then  is  'never  tqtgn^ive. 
though  he  wilt  %ht  if  OtltickeiL  Again, 

the  water  on  it  * sandy  hotfefc 
idicly  trm»^  Uie mio;  df  the 

aqhH>m  At  m e r:»riet>rri f beryl , vh  at  in  i*  dead 
cifUn  l hate  disfUictty  warm  heaps,  cm- 
jiilfncH,  etcy  at  a depth  of  kjevtip  f£tik)bS*» 
Vfijh ii  I measured  exactly.  Agft'iit,  the  sum - 
ioer  ton pera  in  hi  :fcitere  Ad  ml  ta  *>t"  €?o>‘ii  pro* 
longed  working  ip  thm  water.  MyTasi  good 
day**  Work  wths  on  November ;5jg  1&1%  whett/fi* 
asuALT  remained  from  three 'ur: four  hxft&i. 
sw  immi  ng,  wjmH ng,  and  creep] ug  mi  all fekhi” 
A mirpt'rfteial  surrey  may  J.w>  made  vf  Ber- 
muda ift  a month,  More  cid.tie&l  ol «*«r  va-. 
tions  He 

who  lm  found  ip  Jb*i  ultra  feUmi!  ..or'.fwh- 
er  will  here  have  abundant,  citiike; fj*t  renew- 
ing Ids  love,  or  opportunity^  tuldiiig  t& 

hie  knowledge,  audwill  bear  ayv&y  p.  mem- 
ory hf  ite  TwAntifnl  scenca  which  will  enrich 
a li&f  hinv  • ‘ '■ .'  '■:  '/  ' ;-/:•/.  ,v  ••■ ;’  i ' [ . / - 


Life  is  hot  nearly  as  dull  here  as  might  bo 
opposed;  Their?  me  plenty  of  oni.^door 
amu^emente  — dmipg,  rbWiiigv  yachting, 
there  being  a tlna  chib  here ; cricket  and 
CT*kfUet*  tiimier-  partied  halls,  enliyeu  the 
time,  especially  iu  whiter.  There  are  at* 
\y  &y  % t wo  t cginiofri  ^ of  t roopK  etathm^T  here, 
ixigethfet  witd  M»ine  nm4 idea,  and  all  th  is 
Ot  oertain  ioiio  id  epcipty.  Tlie  “ n\i*n” 
ire  not  much  noticed,  but  idhcers  ..uof 
Tieglectod.  In  a gi^at  many  c fleue  Tdei/ 
chittea  arc  the  nn>*t  interesting  part  of 
them,  bnt  still  life  is  bri gh teT  an d ii  wUer 
with  than  it  would  ho  witlimit  thoiri, 
raiida  Ukee  hwt  piace  as  a naval  aud  miOtairy 
Htation,  mid  gptis  aU  she  edit  out  of  if 
The  fo%>'r?mr  ^very  Whdo 

Oh  Sutimky  ^erh^rtth  pwrty  i»  UKmdly  given 
•ifMmint  Ivftftgton , hl8MJtfenM  Tlve  WIjcb 
nr»?  dry^&ted  ln garden  costume.  Some 

:APi4:;tAlk  'pi)itiAr  ifc 

treo%.  The  lesi«idd|ip%e,,tfte ^ 
the  Vlb n^lriy  ouhuietv  Ibe  joviid  marine,  Ail 
ipirrgl#3  here,  tual  take  a hand  in  the  unroo. 
The-  con  versa thya  m rij',  ami  may  not,  he  Ur- 
dyferOrjt.  Yon  piny  hear  the  household' 'go#?. 
*i{u  or,  if 'akillftil,  may  listen  to  “lot*  m 
tftlk7;  alauU  India  during  the  re  heUion,  abunt 
C hi  u a,  the  scenery  of  Jamaica,  the  gay  life 
at  Malta,  or  the  dear  old  EnglaruL  So  the 
I day  and  the  talk  go  mi  tip  til  refreshuieuts 
arc  annotmeed,  which  are  &ci*v«3  in  the  pret- 
ty idtoing^iwi  overlcioklpg  the  sea.  There 
may  l»t\  imnsic  from  hduic  rngimeiital  band 
which  will  ho  very  fair.  Those  bandy  often 
play  at  their  rooms,  and  it.  proves  quite  a 
pleasant  entettiiiiutKtnt. 

. However  interesting  Bermuda  may  he  to 
flbA  ptettstti-etree^kijr  it  is  even  more  so  tA.thc 

--vv&l-  £,  >4w 


Lav  ins  opt  south  showe,  uxitaruA* 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  AND  HIS  HD  ENDS, 

1 =' ' • r>m*e  the  min**  inipnttiiU  . 

yV  ' hrimehea  of  it  more  in 

tieUecfiial  ami 

' ' t^C  ' tima  that  which  ;^  rin- 

Tlrnjcv 

"V  _ . V--C./(,  ■-  . . ; i'  <■‘"11^  m •>  lorb  tin- 

%»w#  *>F  work*  vrlmdi  .ir. 
rpummlly  paWi»hf4  in 
England  and  tbia  tynuj- 
hay*  hton.  eiiijiloy,  ami  of  whoea  activity  ]i%^ 

general  «Hf-  . ptjddisher  is  Tvally  the  znoviiig  ppwfc r,  mil 
fuw>ii  i>i  kno  fledge.  lu  rawhirn  tiiW&ft  thtf  j his;  w|fi  reach  <H>me  estimate  vf  the  politico 
most  important  and  hedeftoiol  i u *he  *ah*£i~  j f?c\ynwuml  importance  of  fW  lat  ter.  When 
tulhm  in  itm  #t*rld  tif  of  Jftteviute](lir  t«n  ihh  •/$&  added  tM  inteUe-cinal  and  morid 

‘$pqt  fche  patron  ton  &biiuoijifcJy  infllncnto  of  the  |mHBulier4  his  claim  to  aortal 

wgll  aa  ihduslnal  pro-ewiueneM  mTh&Ajp 
This ehiwirjie,  w ihfhiuh r^iwlf  loilf  a eoweedtnL  Ah  wight  reasonably  he  e*pe<r$- 

•mitoxN  Sg** ty? ^ ^dweigej  ^ hen  he  wr otcr  ’i$f  m prowincm  an  industry  has  hnaughe 
• i -V „ ,.  ■■  ••'■.'•■■' .4  v ^nhh!)  if>  winE  of  it8  m<»st  wWr- 

* *twZ"'>i  pnHii.fi  But  tlie  pMbHriwfi'tf  ^,-alth 

■;  > Wid' * etory-tallerrv ' j h/w*;  hot,  like  that  of  the  mere  speculator, 

Or  el#*  . draws  h*ve  qtdfcy,  (been  obtained  bv  a transfer  fix  an  otiieffc, 

**  ■ I he,  like  *%#%■  T*- 

. . \ y .*  \'J  ; < t'OmO  rich  £t,  the  e$pe&HC  of;  oppressed  W-d' 

Vire  of  fho  generation  hayti  hnt  n j degrtaded  antlumhip,  hut  Vcaiiae  fee  hns 

taint  idea  the  staW  »»rf  litemhw  Ht  the  | operied  the  tnfneflf  of  intellect  to  the  ]wo]de. 
i»egihttlh^  6f  rlUa  ceritaryv.  Aothors,  it  ia  |>nd  tHfeean.^  piihl]*  patronage  ix  the  reward 
had.  la^rttw  to  emancipate  thecriNOlvea  j nf  ht»  own  f:H*?ra»ity  to  ot  hers, 
from  the  f(^itiorH  hich  had  hef<!  th^,m  bnajwl  Archihald  Cons?  Al>U>,  of  Edinhnrjsiii,  ^a^ 
t\i  the  jjretteeA  Ip  the  waltiag-nmnia  of  the  pcrii3)M  tltv  dret  wIk'  >;a\x  dcmrly  ihe  pd- 
amtoeratih  patrou,  trho  hcoi  eoucleecerided  vantp^^  ef  tiila  ijllienilh)%  The  whole  pub 
to  permit-  the  use  of  hU  omit*  in  a fufcotrte  • fishing,  frtiforoitj  tardily  adopted  the  $iu\w 
titilUatum.  aiui  were  he^imnner  f o tin  A their  > avstem.  Piihljelierja  aivatili  eimtioim  in  their 


rn^VfcifLc, 


HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


EdttlbUI/gb  ttlltl  en- 
tered a*  an  appren- 
S33|£\-  tilt*  the  book-selling 

shop  r>f  Peter  Hill, 
-3^y' who  was  highly 
, _ . .!  respected  as  pos- 

j sessing  gentleman- 
ly manners  beyond 
most  others  of  the 
trade,  and  who 
P«>vwl  a kind  and 
^<SSMh  indulgent  master. 

Dnring  hi.  b,.,™.- 
tic'Hl.ii.  young  Con- 
stable  devoted  his 

i-  t ions.  The  appren- 

tice volunteered  to 
make  n catalogue  of  those  old  works;  ami 
so  successful  was  he  in  arranging  and  pric- 
ing the  lot  that  hi*  employer  was  induced 
to  enter  more  largely  into  the  purchase 
of  old  libraries,  and  the  future  publisher 
of  “ W&verley,?  was  thus  enabled  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  bis  unsurpassed  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  literature  of  his  own  coun- 
try, which  in  later  years  was  so  useful  to 
the  author  of  the  Scottish  novels. 

In  a fragment  of  autobiography  which 
his  son  has  incorporated  in  Ilia  forth-coming 
work,  Archibald  Constable  and  bis  Liteiwry 
Correspondents,  the  publisher  thus  naively 
writes  of  his  marriage;  “In  January,  1794. 
when  my  apprenticeship  came  to  an  etui ? I 
accepted  nn  invitation  to  remain  another 
year  with  Mr.  Hill  in  the  capacity  of  bin 
dork.  [His  salary  was  jC3 0.]  Several  years 
previously  I had  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  a young  lady,  whom  I had  afterward 
the  good  fortune  to  call  my  wife,  hut  with 
whom  I did  not  eujoy  an  opportunity  of  lie- 
coming  personally  acquainted  till  after  some 
years  of  a most  sincere  and  passionate  at- 
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which  they  adapt  the  form  and  mode  of  pub- 
lication to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Siuco 
the  reading  public  lias  become  so  widely  ex- 
tended, instead  of  being,  os  formerly,  limit 
t?d  to  merely  professional  students,  a new 
literature  has  been  demanded,  and  it  has 
been  demanded  in  a new  form.  Men  whose 
occupations  are  connected  with  the  passing 
time  have  become  the  majority  of  readers, 
and  they  accordingly  desire  that  their  read- 
ing shall  also  not  only  l>e  connected  with 
the  passing  time,  but  shall  com©  in  portions 
as  that  time  passes.  Hence  the  great  de- 
mand for  periodical  literature,  and  hence, 
too*  the  breaking  up  of  larger  works  into 
nil  tubers,  so  that  they  may  be  published 
periodically.  Through  a forecast  of  these 
changes,  and  the  means  which  he  adopted 
to  meet  them,  Archibald  Constable  inaugu- 
rated a new  era  in  literature. 

Born  in  the  county  of  Fife  in  1774,  the 
son  of  a farmer — but  the  best  farmer  in  that 
part  of  the  country- — when  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  with  only  the  rudiments 
of  education,  Archibald  Constable  went  to 
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tachufept.  I at  tribute  do  small  share  of  my  Tor}*  party  lik*  a tb  under-ei  ap  fivmr  K,ehw 
fcgec^Svba  life  iotffe  feelinga,  iUifcicip»Hnns,  sky. 

a tul,  1 may  add,  honorable  contriv&iw.m  To  tb^  v&lue  of  the  Edinburgh 

wJikib  <\&ipg  this  period  often  engaged  my  Merimr,"  wy # %dn<£ySonih» * ' th e at  Ate  ofJSu- 
mind,  Juki  the  pursuit  of  whkh  I hoped  to  gland  at  llfe^tipd  wted  that  journal  began 
become  o»a  4%;  tbe  busband  of  Afery  Willi'  should  l>^i§a4  j&  Mtflbifefw^uce,  The  Oath- 

olics  were  not.  ^snancipeted.  The  Cnrporau 
They  w ere  maim'd  in  January,  1795,  when  tion  and  Teyt  Av&V'o  an  repealed,  The 
the  bridegroom  was  m hw  tweuiy  vfirst  year-  game-laws  wm  honildy  oppreHsims  feteel- 
The  union,  a very  h&pPT  one,  was  diasoivejrS  traps  ami W^re.  b#1  all  #er  tjie 
by  the  death  Mf  the  wife  Vo  i9Hv  eptTglry  j fer  tl«*ir  jlvea  could 

After  a winkling  trip  to  Loiidoiv,  Cons  table  have  m cmni&lL  tdtoift  llhion  find  tlfe'Court 
opetfed  a small  *hop  on  a mjdtal  «>f  ^rne-  of  Cbaufe^  prjtWid  lostvy  ily  on  rnaa^lfeT 
thi»*gfee&thhu  -£&$>*  bUtrHa>^nl  f^kbdfn,  Libel  was  p?dhtek«*&  by  f ive  most  criud  and 
in  the  Afwitmafo  of  mg  ‘ tbwu  ridufes, Ai  bad  rind ic t iy. e ihrpri nob men fe.  The  principles 
hardly 'set*  up  for  hi?ttsei/'-wli'ed-:te‘  reached  of  ■?&*& BMfe.  fthderntmuL 

the  sunmrit  of  Ria  fcurinyssh  Ha  Tfe* UV% s of  debt  and 

and  took  possession  o f tb e npcot  if  ryrhrst  footing.  The  ybprinbna  wfekedin?** 

he  had  been  a Ware  from  Ok  first  of  the  ey-  of  *h*  shive-trade  was  tOfey&feVh  A.  ?l»on- 
istouee  of  the  latent  Hjurit*  wlipdi  a skilifaf  #arr&  kf  Us  wore  in  existence  whbdt  fh»?  wd- 
conjurer  might.  call  from  tho  depths  of  the  eu fe  of  good  arid  able  men  f itive  siney 
population  to  the  eeTvire  rd'literatnre.  Ab*in  ed  >mV  removed.  And  tima  c&om  have 
doning  the  old  timid  and : grudging  sy^<*dn,  keen  not  a IHU*  ftssisted  by  the  honest  boiii- 
he  ^tood^mt:  asJbe  j^embpatnui  and  payer  iwa;:»f  tbe  Edinburgh  Rtrietc* 

<»f/di  )iroiHwing  puivlrearMOia,  atkl  •eoali)Uiftk  The  ex{K*  it  to*  atTemlimt  on  starting  the 

l not  merely  his  ri  vais  in  trade, tiilfe  bla  viery  ^npfl^jy  w horne  by.  the  publisher*  Whof** 
feffhorsj  by  his  iinhearfi-of  price*. 


Tetirbveti; 

grttnea#  a aheetfer,^ 

#i0j)0(J!)  or  £WWlpa/m}^  fur  A v»iu)?fe 
and  £ IC»00  [#;>l)f)0]  earh  lor  fcWo  philo- 
s»Thieal  di.<sertatitmsT  dr^vr  antlmrs  ifeom 
vie  an  wimto  they  w*ufld  idheruise  have 
Marved,  and  mode  Ddinhurffh  a diiernry 
nmrit  famous  with  atrangena,  ami  th*  pride 
of  ifetmn  eitueu^.”  • :J  . ; .>•• 

Ill  Cond^Uie  was  «elet!ted  by  Sydney 
Hadfh,  Fra  eels  J»di,r4^?  F ra[i  els  floriiter,  and 
Henry  Brougham,  the  prpjoetora  **f  ih& Edin- 
burgh I fame,  ax  the  oK>st  ;r>  ' V j . 

miltahle  publisher  .of " -,f  * ' , 

that  jouruah  The  Fnrm^  - ': 

era*  Magazine  and  the 
Scot#  Magtitfjie  were  ab  | 

ready  under  h4W  inamige'- 
rofrut,  aud  a year  ist-er 
be  heoAm^  the  TfVihltslfer 
of  th#  Edinburgh  Mrdical 

and  ^Hi'gimiJvurml.  dfe  ■ V 

these  at  a later  period  T 

•were' added.' tbe jbiirriats  ' ■ f 

'■(rt-jiffifiy# ' v;  V'-  0:H^  ;L 

Uieu  sfii>iin!ihiug  w Ediu-  . 1 

burgh..’  . • ',  , Zl* 

Tb^  app^ttrance-  of  a ;: 
new  ^uarU.rly  review 
would  . at . tha  yresksht  • 
time  attniet  litrle  mVen*  . 

U«*D  o!U» iVle  .>f  lis-rieiry  y- 

envies ; b it  ai  the  he.  ‘ " f - 

giuui\ig  m'  thfe  yebtitfy 
the.  a^ioniihe|ueM\dial 
u nurutfer  of  yonififfd  . "HMp 

Whigs  wewi  Abhnt  to  > : 5 . ■] 

appear  hi  prsftt  feni 
tjjA^i  ycar  felf  pn  the 
ear»  of  the  domstmufe 


wumbers,  but  this  ml e of  nermanera- 
tkfe  ib  tlifc  fit»ntribn|nrs  wojs  soon  1 hereti fter 
ftxati  nt  ^jltoen  gnuu^  ' per  sheet;,  and  ^rruek 
h w h feb  him  (*#  riuee  beati;  pf  wane 

n/1  ^ ta ge  to  lire.rar y men  mtii xert^l  with 
similar  <indertid»ijigfi.  Lord  Joffirey,  fur  a 
long  peHmi  th#  iklitnrr  states  that  “ two- 
thirds  of  the  artbd«a  wjpjn?  paid  wmeh  luglo 
ar,  av^ersiglug,  I /should  Uiink*  from  twenty 
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twyed  th*?  Adriior  if  ttio 

latf  tiX»  htut  Gvkt  ryet  h\s 
eyes,  II*  WtH**,  Ltl  ; 1$0, 
aefcpowicdgi&8  xl 
of  The  *>  Noth- 

ir j#  is  done  viTliout  pattife, 

ami  1 pains 
Lave  Ma  taken  witb  Tkr 
Monwiftr#'  If  ttr^y  hayc, 
they  ! lav  ft  failed.  ••■Ik •;' aa 
qoit#  to1  intfodtiw 

Wp$r n a torn  t rtgfcbcy ; j as 
much  «;:*f  (W 
follms  of  eii}»on»(itipj\  as 
job  tio  aetmii 

ghosts  wd  h.td^didfn*,  I 
obit:  novel  #y*ry 
JW«  iiT id  marv'p*Uts.?0’-''.: 

. &t&h  tii&mpxi 

who  was  Vngflgvd  sm  tftrih* 
d ifitnif  t wor&oafc  dift  *siuno 
tbiur  wohTd  liaVs  Le*n  ike 

TftYkr.t&  ftf  pteaMot  f&biiri- 
after  his  eililorial  rqtmbc* 
tion  with  the,  £iiinhu*yh 
had  ceased,  was  a a acea- 
sicuml  contributor  Pa  the 
Farmer**  Afayazlne,  ajid  The 
first -’fit  *ncii  contributions 
guineas  a sheet  on  the  whole  ; exkuuml  ft-uni  the  TougTwgottcu  peri  ml  tod 
Ah  1 might  **$%  m tadmitsd  • is  hern  4>q*ro.!omb  it  is  in  'lita  best  vein, 
ins  r**i»**t , am!  iumt  bo  the  - *shi  biting  'Mm  the  bitter  dislike  bv  ever 
Jnstkyeto  my  that  iliey  never  I e yiuced  tb  any  thtec  Setb tiah : 


rtutruia  4*r*Tj*r. 


It  is  om  t*a Km*$  nuw  rt  the  sewcy  mmii- pHXX  atyiyfpp in  edit*.  About  »ii  or  «*v*n  **r* 
re^aidlnb  tbs  j'iruJeef.Mrb  of  t he  /rmo*',  sfco  t -tit >«  pUtcfrtj  rn  the  conn  cry,  m a ftiiusWou  <*bt=-o* 
the  fencr-itt*'  of  which  wa»  immediate  mMpr  tte  oi^My  bf-t>«<»<nhi|jC  a ten»*r,«tvi 

Th*  wriforo  ir^rft  w««t  i amwi£  .W  #*»*  taj»*nMVe  bluadem  1 have  made  l 

taiopieu,  iitsmmtttivm  wo  or  ^ wllo  m*y  nmi  tuem*e>v«ni»  mm**™- 

to*  dark,  dingy  iooiu  <it  Vulhson  * printing*  u oat  updiwt  tooieft  thcw, 

qilike,  in  C'T&ltfs  -CM  os*,  whore  the  jpmiih  x*f  \ :*f:  l had  hiwn]  ri^d  of  the  ^ n»?  Havx»t  <h  Sc/>tch 

Mieir  articles  were  i^Adi over  fey  each  writer.  'n',ntl?“!i aord  ^Vasbnebf  the^ai  tourist  preiaU^ 

qmif).  vrji4  Uv  f»ir  tbn  m<mt:  t\mii\"hf  **  tarramg.  A luVnry  ir  curtly  fe;  hat  Uio 

tjuufli  vvas  the  iijohi  timuti  t r>Jlid  }i  {fe  <luch  ( vbuU}  nuh^  gtyvs  up 

the  confiMloratse.ami  he  it  was  who  insisted  the  us«  or  fctoti  aiifi^tbhr  th»n  obtaio  ii  fiy 

ijpon  tJw*  dark  divan  in  tlio  printii^-odlo^  aacli  c*ee<  &iM|'anikier««9&  '• 

to  wliidj  tlwfy  repair  singly  by  back  :J‘2**fF**  ****** rei^Utf.iremtWr 

% • - ,'s,i  v;  .Lf  wrk  ti?  hunt  the  Scorn n sheep  out  mjr  oma  #r 

appnm»  he^  <^r  *y - difft-rviit.  hi. ms.  beightH?r»"  Wh«at>  Thw  through  htxlgf* 

The  l\iiiih<iyh  i^nriew  at  the  acme  of,  its  y^iere  l *h<»uW  have  ihouvht  & r»bwr  coiUd  luirtUy 
sarlv  jnv^pcrity'  attaiiied  a circulation  of  have  foajix!  mtndwiou,  wui  whew •gr?#]tug  would  »*>4 
tlft^W  fhmiWbi  is,  silty  tlnm-  fMMi  B»e  jr .m  nm^ 

vSfiL«  . i ' T . « l&ey  o»! . mwemhl.^l  In  a b<siy;  ftini.  'fletout  QpVMi  ther" 

:uMid  a yfmr,  the  mail  price  being  m ahil-  mum  to  the.K^k  .My  pke  to  the 

Hvigs  atoriing  a copy.  As  the  discount  tth>  j imtfl,  them,  junl  twhrtook  ihtiu  bat<-«rity  try 

trudo  w:is  drily  twenty  wr  veuf.,  and  the  ; Xcwoiwile.  Then  i.r  was  quite  Impowibfe.  to  ^et'^ciii 
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a . For :tAi4ttJp  >f&|W  bf  Iuar.H&  h£*  wa*,  Of  hut.  -few  UbtiiAtf  befog*,  .lie  parser!  through 

;>H  editor  of  tht.  gtv&t.  Whig-  ?i :*viow/ hereely  life  without  ever  making  a, Mend,  and .went 
/Uitl  Ump*>otie<t  Ha  was  to  a grave  tmmnistftocd  t*y%  a tear.  He  was 

Tis\mwtxi&l  &*  the  quin  tessciikb  of  taeatipW*  intensely  pro  ad,  at  id,  wimt  is  uncommon 
oli d iiWo vo f lu  truth im  -tra*  ■«©<;•  with  prow*  xuen,  overheating ard* 
tmlya s^iT>«t liigh^udnde<i and 'bp.uo.^lbl^ wtiajOfeif ;’ . Ids  inferiors.  The  vrnter  of  this •*** 
m^Iy  lttdtipeQdeiico  $uv<i  &rav  ia^mber».  aa  a youth  of  ten  years,  laccusm 
im& the aenstbSi&W  AtmWAd;  paayitij£  A widow  lady  v/hep  callmg  i*>  m< 

he sympathised  with  $ft!&  iiijit  .;Ldi^!:/lRotigbajro ’tf  iiifluotfee  W ptocaw 
. for  ;k#r;  son  some  kind  ot  ao ^ appolphnewl; 
to  m;my  nf  wbi/iii  be  was  In  pin  vato  a liberal  pwlmbly  lit  the  navy.  She  had  a right  t »> 
WxiefWtor.  Wpec*  .kind.  treatment  from  lxis  lordship, 

To  iJIastTate  lu's  character  as  an  editor  wo  but  biFi  hbbftvior  VV&*  brutal-  An  Enstortt 
qaoty’from  a recently  published  letter  to  Mr;  despot > d*difjoo»  with  bhuyttf,  addressing  a 
Constable  respecting  tiie  payment  for  no  nr-  tt^tnhtjfng  morbid  at  his  harem,  couJtl  not 
tide  In  the  S^vUtc^  which  hini  been  t btuhgh  lia-Vb- thro Wii  Secern  into  his  eyes 

negligence  delayed ':  4‘  Bkiw  hy  God's  grace  is  wh than  did  the  Loid  Chancel!  of  of 
Mr.  L— — -Vhoimrarinra.  Fray  let  it  be  sent.-,  England  when  repudiating  the. claim  on  bis 
oiriiihtantly.it)  lata  at  Luugmaii’s  and  Co,,  Wofcidunition,  which  was  gently  urged  %.; 
and  desire  ibeti*  taPjwiy  him  or  oftor  bim'tj*n|  tb*vWydbvr:  itf  his  owu  j^^ 

:gnimn&  lot-  the  delay  and  disuppmntmWt?. .'  More  t linn  twenty  yeata  elapsed  hrfotf* 
I xuiijct  mysfitf  in  thm  doc,  aim  yon  KaWibh  writ^c  agiiiii  met  Brotighatn.  At  is  large 
nothing  to  du  with  it  tot  to  enter  ft  to  ihy  d««te^»riy  m London  he  saw  the  man 
debit  hi  $mr  acenuuf.  I deserve  this  fprWy  { who,  according  to  Lord  Eklom  “ would  hart 
negligence,  and,  beside,  it  is  right  that  ‘the .'Iknwn  A' Wife  of wry  thirty  if  ho  had  , known 
Review  and  ita  man agethent  should  hot  he  a little  law*  flushed  Willi  winc.?(niM^>kiug 
liable  to  Uio  itnpntoftS&ojf  evet 1 Hfe'  a dmnk#  of  a group  of 

from  the  shabby."  many  young  enough  to  be  bis  gramL 

Again,  Bazlilt  having • Apjgfted  t*}  deCrej  eh ihlren  — h' b Haih lug  them  with  olsacene 
for  advice  aa  to  the  prd|^otyj^f  Att^mpthig  jAsts.  At  this  time  the  Wchanccli^r 
to  deliver  a.  course  of  lot*.tnrn$  lu  Eiliuburgb,  very  popular  wlrlit Jo  demi*  moodo  of  Lon - 
fcbo  latter  frit  compelled  to  revise  against  dim  ami  Par#-  Bo ysm a 'willirig  rvferee  in 
the  entwprik^,  sofieumg  the  adyice  ^ith  All  av hero  hie  legal  km iwhidge  audoar  * 
these  words  : V the  moan  time  I-un.  cpn-  ^ huhit «r ;bf  plain ti&* 

to  bud  ybiir  hftaltb  Li 
not  io  giood  ue  it  should  be, 
nrai  th^c  /oiyjeould  ^ke  thbjv  . v 
rare  of  It  if  y<?or  hnarivns  weitv 
in Jhdtnr  y>r»ler<  We  can  not 
let  a matt  *}f  gonvis  #bbr  in 
this  way^  nod  l hope  ymi  are 
in  in*  t!ungt*t.  I tak*v 

the 

a ,$#$&  PhG  of  Hyfetftb.  I &ball 
owe  you  hi  A fe’or  weeks,  and 
tiie  rvi^t,  yon  uhnB  pay  me 
back  m rev  wimpever  yon 
ebu  do  m without  putting 

yhat^tilf  to.  any  uneasiness.  If 

you  really  want  another  £lb<L 
bill  me  W plainly  and  it  shall 
itA  heartily  at  your  !icrviee,,> 

The  w;i$3  of  the  amiable 
udtfitif  W0d  an  Anti^riean  lady 
to  w hold  he  was  Uui t«ii  dtttit)  *» 
a mvr  in  this  eou  ntcyv  umier 
token  lor  the  purpose^,  iu  fk<: 
fall  -of  m$:- ' • V, 

Of*  y ei'y  d'itbucnt  order  fd 
raw  was  Heor^',  Lord  Bcougli 
ran.  We  Wry  much  dmiht  li\ 
iu  the  coni'se  of  hi?  foiirscmv 
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or  defendant  could  aid  in  keeping  cases  of 
domestic  scandal  from  public  scrutiny.  If  a 
wealthy  young  scion  of  a noble  house  about 
to  marry  or  reform  desired  to  rid  himself  of 
a disgraceful  entanglement,  “ Brougham  was 
the  fellow  who  could  manage  it.”  A dis- 
graced wife  could  seek  his  counsel  and  aid 
in  securing  a settlement,  and  an  old  repro- 
bate Hindoo  could  recover  from  the  grasp 
of  a wily  courtesan  a priceless  diamond, 
obtained  in  a moment  of  infatuation,  by  the 
interference  of  the  still  more  wily  old  law- 
yer. 

With  all  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  Mr.  Constable  was  more  or 
less  acquainted ; with  mauy  of  them  he  lived 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  He  had 
for  none  a more  reverent  attachment  than 
for  the  universally  beloved  and  lamented 
Francis  Horner,  whose  brilliant  career  closed 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  after  he  had 
been  already  ten  years  in  Parliament.  He 
was  a most  amiable  man,  and  in  the  high 
rank  to  which  he  rose  did  not  forget  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  early 
ljfe.  41  There  was  something,”  says  Sydney 
Smith,  “very  remarkable  in  his  counte- 
nance : the  commandments  were  written  on 
his  face;  and  I have  often  told  him  there 
avos  not  a crime  he  might  not  commit  with 
impunity,  as  no  judge  or  jury  who  saw  him 
would  give  the  smallest  degree  of  credit  to 
any  evidence  agaiust  him.  There  was  in 
his  look  a calm  settled  love  of  all  that  was 
honorable  and  good,  an  air  of  wisdom  and 
of  sweetness ; you  saw  at  once  that  he  was 
a great  man  whom  nature  had  intended  for 
a leader  of  human  beings ; you  ranged  your- 
self williugly  under  his  bauners,  and  cheer- 
fully submitted  to  his  sway.” 

These  four — Smith,  Jeffrey,  Brougham, 
and  Horner — were  the  leading  spirits  at  the  ! 
start  of  the  Review,  but  joined  with  them 
were  others  of  considerable  note  in  their 
day  and  generation — Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
Lord  Murray,  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  Dr.  John 
Thomson,  and  Thomas  Thomson.  The  last 
named,  an  intimate  friend  and  adviser  alike 
of  Constable  and  Walter  Scott  in  their  lit- 
erary enterprises,  was  among  the  first  to  de- 
nounce the  infamous  libel  ou  both  which 
appeared  thirty-six  years  ago  under  the 
guise  of  “ A Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott , by  his 
son-in-law,  John  Gibson  Lockhart.”  Of  this 
clever  but  outrageously  untruthful  produc- 
tion Thomas  Thomson  wrote  that  some  of 
the  passages  in  which  Constable  was  spoken 
of  44  produced  in  all  his  old  friends  a feeling 
of  deep  displeasure  and  disgust.” 

About  the  time  he  began  the  publication 
of  the  Review,  Constable  associated  with  him 
in  business  Alexander  Gibson  Hunter,  the 
son  of  a large  landed  proprietor  or  laird  in 
the  county  of  Forfar.  This  connection 
proved  very  happy  and  successful. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  a man  of  great  ability 


and  very  active  mind,  not  bred  as  a book- 
seller, but  possessed  of  considerable  learning 
and  literary  taste.  His  family  connections 
and  early  life  in  the  country  had  developed 
other  tastes,  which  made  him  a welcome 
guest  in  many  great  houses  where  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  expected  to  gain 
admittance. 

In  those  times  conviviality,  and  a consti- 
tution which  would  stand  pounding  for  suc- 
cessive nights  and  days,  were  advantages 
of  which,  in  our  degenerate  times,  we  can 
have  but  a faiut  conception.  Hunter  was 
the  traveling  member  of  the  firm,  and  in 
Archibald  Constable  and  his  Literary  CoiTe- 
spondents  we  catch  curious  glimpses  of  his 
mode  of  entertaining  some  staid  London 
publishers  during  their  visits  to  Scotland. 

He  accompanied  the  elder  Longman  in  a 
tour  through  the  north  of  the  island,  intro- 
ducing him  by  the  way  to  the  acquaint- 
ance and  somewhat  perilous  hospitalities  of 
the  lairds.  At  Brechin  Castle  the  Londoner 
was  compelled  to  lay  up,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  his  cicerone,  who  writes  to  his  part~ 
ner:  44  These  Englishmen  will  never  do  in 
our  country.  They  eat  a great  deal  too  much, 
and  drink  too  little ; the  consequence  is  their 
stomachs  give  way,  and  they  are  knocked 
up,  of  course.” 

It  does  appear  that  there  were  6cme 
grounds  for  this  charge  of  overeating,  as 
Longman  had  a few  days  previously  sur- 
prised the  guests  of  Balnamoon  by  his 
achievements  in  that  line. 

The  laird  of  Balnamoon  (pronounced  Bon- 
ny moon)  was  about  the  last  of  a race  of 
lairds  which  is  nowr  providentially  extinct. 
It  is  of  this  laird  that  the  story  is  told  that 
in  returning  on  horseback  from  a convivial 
party  he  heard  himself  fall  into  the  ford  he 
was  crossing,  and  called  out  to  his  servant, 
“John,  what  was  that  played  plash  t”  and 
who,  on  a similar  occasion,  when  his  hat 
and  wjg  had  been  blown  off,  indignantly 
refused  the  latter  when  it  was  restored  to 
him,  exclaiming,  “John,  this  is  no  my  wig; 
this  is  a t cat  wig,”  until  John  rejoined, 
“ There’s  nae  wale  o’  wigs  in  Pitmossie 
Muir !”  and  induced  him  to  resume  the  drip- 
ping covering.  It  js  told  of  the  same  wor- 
thy that  once,  when  so  far  gone  that  he  could 
go  no  further,  his  hosts,  in  order  to  salisfy 
an  uncontrollable  homeward  instinct,  placed 
him,  whip  in  hand,  upon  a stone  wall,  with 
the  faithful  John  behind  him,  w ho,  after  a 
sufficient  time  had  passed,  assisted  his  mas- 
ter to  dismount,  and  led  him  off  unconscious 
to  sleep  away  the  effects  of  his  carouse  in  a 
strange  apartment. 

Hunter  visits  London  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions, and  sees  there  nothing  comparable 
with  his  beloved  Edinburgh,  his  harshest 
criticisms  being  leveled  at  badly  cooked 
and  worse  served  dinners,  but  after  all  did 
not  find  it  so  difficult  to  fall  into  the  English 
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nabit  of  hearty  eating,  for  he  write**:  “ Qnr  “Horrible  guzzling  of  ibe  Londoners,  and 

turtle  soup  turned  out  admirably  well I no  drinking — a moat  unwholesome  plan  V* 

;„t  ft  most  distinguished  figure — ate  seven  Having  tried  his  ’prentice  hand  on  Long- 
[dates  of  calipee,  besides  about ; three  of  the  man,  he  earned  John  Murray  through  a 
g,lA*  js  it  possible  that  the  English  hook-  Highland  course,  and  nearly  succeeded  in 
seller  could  have  exceeded  that  feeding?  bringing  the  career  of  the  future  Earl  of  Al- 
Ibe  self-complacency  of  the  Scotchman  is  bemarle  (Street)  to  an  abrupt  termination, 
unite  comical,  and  iris  contemptuous  esti-  The  same  Brechin  Castle,  the  seat  of  ttie 
mate  of  every  thing  English  irresistibly  re-  Maules,  was  nigh  proving  the  sepulchre  of 
minds  one  of  the  feeling  said  to  be  enter-  the  proprietor  of  the  London  Quarterly.  Hnn- 
rained  by  the  litei'ati  of  Boston  toward  their  ter  characterizes  one  day  spent  there  as  the 
lianl-woikiug  brethren  in  New  York.  The  most  awful  ever  known  even  in  that  house 
following  expressions  from  Mr.  Hunter’s  let-  —seven  of  them  drinking  thirty-one  bottles 
ters  sound  quite  familiar : of  Champagne,  besides  Burgundy,  three  bot- 

“ I thank  God  i live  in  Edinburgh  and  not  ties  of  Madeira,  etc. ; nine  bottles  were  drank 
in  London  : and  tliat  I do  daily.”  after  Manic,  the  host,  was  poitndrd ; and  of 

“Those  literary  men  I have  been  able  to  all  this  Murray  contrived  to  take  his  share, 

• ee  in  these  two  last  journeys  to  London  are  afterward  paying  very  dearly  for  it ; hut,  as 
)f  a very  inferior  caste  indeed  to  ours  of  Ed-  Hunter  remarked,  he  had  himself  to  blame, 
inburgh.”  having  been  so  rash  as  to  throw  nut.  a ciial- 

b The  speakers  in  the  Commons  are  not  leiige  to  the  Scots  from  the  Englishmen* 
equal  to  the  members  of  tlie  Edinburgh  The  death  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  father,  in  the 
kar>e  % year  1£09,  by  which  he  inherited  a fortune 

Perhaps  the  unkindest  hit  of  this  critical  j of  some  £7500  sterling  a year,  induced  him 
bookseller  is  delivered  in  these  words  : j to  retire  from  business,  which  he  did,  taking 
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they  .won Id  in  the  mean  time  d^/ray  Ids 


oxpti*i«ubf,  whkdi  lie  hi  £200  a 

year  for  throe  years,*  The  scheme,  for 
some  now  otykimWti  rpfrson,  ihrdtrgh , 

and  the  poet  gh*>r%r  After  settled  in  fen- 
gland-'  :-  ■ffc^faftwoverr  carefiiOy  v.afched 
ciy er  tbit  deyjintng  yeure  of  fffc  motJndV 
life,  which  wtd>yisjJStti  in  Eilinburgh.  It 
may  be  'iptfemtHtte#  ; t half  ■ the  antlwndiip 
at  bft&M  OamfdKdlA  most  /rs^uisfto  po- 
enife,  'The  Ejtiie  of  Env,  vri\s:  glainmd  for  a 
Mr.  Nugtfbf,  An  ir iehniaui  whose  mstevde- 
dared  she  had  faRp'it  in  Iker  hndhers 
banit writing  at  a date  carlint  rjhiui  iie 
pp-jsildn  cAmpoaitJoni  by  Campbell. 

Eidicidatjrt  w Hus  »dyim  must  now  ap- 
pear to  tjinHie  Who  Appreciate  the  geirnos 

of  €>imptiDiiytus  ^wii  sehH>tiv<:  tnitid  was 
lor  a time  Stiff  i>y  the  rtei  usaiipn 

of  .literary  theft:  \Wtv  additional  evi- 
it  h&e*  t^diy  enodghr  tnrp- 
»^V  np  of fhe 

piihlisber^yA  hoee  £011  lorn  found  ainoiig  the 
relics  vf  tie- poet  an  odray**  wrap  of  writ* 
ing-puper.  with  Mr  fetal  stati^a*  upon  it  in 
h\»  handwriting,  which,  from  the  correc 
tions  they  btWj  are.  ovhlently  the  emtiryo 

*>f  iH  HiVIX. 

The  first  of  ilieso  Is  doubtless  the  early 
idea  of  Mtin9  tho  poem  daiiued 

fbr  Nngent.  A'  * 

ciiirte  | Uj  lion  | bwy*h  # I i*»or‘Ei  j fie  of  i-JEnri,' 
Tlic  d»ff;  Totf&  was  im*wy  anti  cfcUIi  *, 

For  hid  <?Y'u!>iry  tm  tMgfe'id 

A*-W  When  at  twflfght  vepAtrine 


IUOXjtfe  OXHTBtfti 


with  loin  £17,d0/run  t pf  tho  bmicern,  having 
in  il w aum.se  of  tho  preceding  yhar»  town 
about  X'boOU,  elm  capital  be  origmall.y  invest- 
hd  Wing  only  iE^pOi  U is  not  efirpdBiug 
that  w*thu>  two  yeans  after  his  mi^nieut 
lie  shmvid  bavn  wished  to  he  taken  Uiu'k ; amt 
u hgn Vi a t jo p * were  ^otiioiiy  in  prngpeas  when 
bis  sudden  df5atU,  i n M^roh,  au  end 

to  ffenm.  in  Him  CAmstshla  U&i  * dnar  ami 
^vTiijoiiln/.ing  friend. 


Tu  Sunder sdud-liaren  hill 
The  careful  seo.nnvn^  iif  tlH1  fim  Juw  of  this 
staiusii  ia-  dutnn>t*%riatic.  *»f  ti\*  wrUnt ; ami 
vi#  h&yie  in 


;; ; C‘:y y tfdU^k.''  fcf  more,  roctfnt 

in  some  way  $r  (dlmt 
: • '^  *:. ' %iinh wrgli  at  this 

Mm \ thi‘  * , ■ • ; . ;*  ’ ■- 

•r^tri^tlii<,4  • . :y  ; 

of  />:/:;.J\. 

tide,  wwh  & cojingd  Bfu-  ;.  v.' 

Viont  vrlien  the  Edih- 
Witjfi I fi<riew  vrte  ithft-  .^pg 

#'i  hut  baring  b»n*ii  it  *? 
bttteresn  aBBuilant,  liis  -v  ; i,.-/: 
ieohine  that  urea  A^oitbl  ’ ■ ^ 

r*>  ;>  ldiV‘  > with  s'/y\ ?.t:r.'-. 

Ttotois^Adifdvotl  was 

den  r of  Edinbu  rgl  i 
at  Hie 

betbtr  be  iuid  mtonusl  : 

■m*$QTitjr  in  tlio  year 
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Mon  of  t*  ptmn  which, 
when  elaborat'd, 
iepend  alike  tin*  critic 
and  f, ho  gnimumrinii. 

Edinburgh  vriuk  ear- 
ly m tJiia  eeotury  the  i 

kmm  of  a circle  of  lit-  £ 

«?  ni  i y n um  w hdae  w or  ks 
ftave  been  a fteljghi  to 
:U  huksf  Mvrj  geqors- 

jirgWv  So  vend  ufUteui  ^ 

liiivo  been  already  aJ- 
iu«'M  to,  arid  within  /{ 

ihelimiuof  Mil?  paper  ? 

ft  h \n\  [»'«.sh}  ! »iv  u*  u vyir 

.name ; ,6(i»h  di^rvfu^  :?se§ 

Anr  find  Join*  Loydeii,  ■ 

AI^Kanior  flr<‘  1 

Duke  bf  Ro^nrgfi^ 
ib-orjr-:  FhaJmen  (an  :'; 

.w;ea#ioiul  retudorit  • 
okly),  Dr.  Dtitman  • - • 

F^rbea.i  Sir,  Jolm  iBa- 
bafin  I>ate)JT  Jusejth 
.%4ooK;J’#k  l*iakor- 
W&4  Robert-  Juioi  <&ntv, 
the  Dari  of  Buebaa,  Sir  Joint  Sinclair, 
Riigwld  Stewart/  Lard  Malcolm 

Lai  eg,  Patrick  Fraser  Tyfclpr,  Lady  Hood 
M4kei^ic%  Man y»y  Nopier,  Jnbrr  JL>iae,  Hen- 
ry M*kavub\  Jumi*  Hogg,  JrJm  WiLmi, 
John  JLuuaay  M4CuHoch,  James.  Mill,  Sir 
damn*  Mucki»io«ht  Sir  John  ijesVio/  Fro- 
Semor  Playfair,  lJrof^H>>r  Wallacr»t  Sir  Thorn- 
:ifl>  Dick  Lauder,  J&mm  SheniW  Knowles 
Captain  Rami  Hail,  John  Gibson  Lpqkhart, 
and  la.it,  but  greate&L  Sir  Wal tor  Scott. 

Among  the  cherished  eorriwpontte u t«  of 
the  Edinburgh  publisher  we  find  two  Amer- 
iarkii  authors,  Dedrgo  Ficknor  tuni  W^biiig- 
tou  Irving.  The  Utter,  nvA  ad  xutfre*ineni 
vUitflc  iiu  tbo  Scott  mb  FnotiopolU,  when  in 
STois,  in  1)525,  itcdM  A>»m  Con- 

stable for  a li fe  of  Washington,  to  which  he 
wrote  the  follow  ing  reply  i 

*'f*4*x*t  iw. 

° Mr  HK415  8im~ Your juticr,  having  paeied  lUrpugb 
two  or  three  IirnmnedlttrehoiuK  hufe  been  htpg  ruach- 
foc  me, mttorwls©. you .would  have  Waived  n reply  af 
an  air|%  dg^  Steel  bteftly  flattered  by  your  think- 
ing me  worthy  of  matdfolitiog  to  ymt$r  valuable  .K**- 
>;rttuu%  m important  An  article  as  the  - Life  of  Wu*h- 
ibgforw* 

**  After  tbi*  vuriems!  works,  however,  which  have 
appearnd  on  the  subject,  It  would  he  very  dlfflcnlt  to 
tr«*  It  im*w  in  * tnanonr  to  challenge.  pcMic  altejitlou 
ift  to  aatiHfy  public  expecUtkm  if  much  excited.  It 
would  Te<)uin?  a great  «T»-.nl  of  midlog  ami  re8e.iurr.fu 
am!  that,  ton.  of  a troublcsonld  and  irksome  kind, 
among  public  d»>ciune«U  and  state  papers,  tor  Wash- 
5ngr«mVUfe  tvok  more  Important  as  a statesman  than 
eien  ah  a general 


nvOAt.n  «r  few  art, 

“l1  uder  the  clccxadifahcea  ip  which  1 am  placed,  I 
feel  myself  rpitttf  iacapahle  of  ex^uting  my  idea  of 
the  Uudc  tt  is  onih  thar  t tfflie  not  otternpt  lightly.  I 
Atamf  «*  Utoprw  aw,  f*f  it. 

H In  declihiDg  tt,  however,  let  me  again  expre«u?  hqw 
much  Jf  teel  dfltt«yc*d  and  olrtlg^d  by  your  applying  to 
me  mi  the  sahjert  .’Nothing  wonhV  give  inn  greater 
pride  and  delight  than  to  he  able  to  jfnJftn  It  in  a imm- 
jiec  Kfdlidhcm/y  to  yoa,  the  pobllc,  and  uiywdt,  htrt  1 
efcefak  trom  the  alt&mpt 

w l Am,  my  dear  er,  very  sincewdy  sttdfaHhXnllyyonr 
obllgt?d  f nettd, , W assui^oto^  lurrm},1' 

It  U floulH \i *a  fo  Mr.  Cmpstiibbv'rt  ^H^gHstiou 
tlrat  we  <yw(*  ihii  L*/*  <*f  rf  aMibyitm,  fm blieb- 
eil  thirty- yew*  latw 

Dugald  Sir  wju  t and hih  lukpb^i  wifo  wiyv) 
tbe  intimate  Jtrtbmfe  of  Oi^  IScotcb  pnblbdittr, 
and  *omq.  (*f  tlb?  |di^dntt«rt  lott^r*-  in  tbe 
pimnolr  of  Cbn^talde  bdj&ri'  refqmil  ip  are 
from  Khuicil  Hmiw,;  wln*^  the  tJjilosOfvltcx 
rqqidevl,  Tbii  dmlnenf  and  wiovjt  dnjldble 
nu\n  wag  ibrtumtto  in  bi$  piioiqe  of  u ^pcmnl 
wife,  wb^Wrtii  firbrngiitcr  of  tli^Ibnu  Gdbrge 
Crntihiontu  fits*  msierof  Lord  CurelioHH^  and 
•if  the  iuti«?ktmg'.Cduiit^b  I'urg^fAlLwho^ 
widWWiul  in  fiffcbWsfc  Barnfcld  ie 

gmpnk’tdly  pnrtrbyhd  by  Captai  n Basil  Hail. 
She  waa  tin;  balutnal  ium!  confidential  comr 
pan  ion  of  her  Imalmnd  during  bis  ntudieS, 
and  be  never  coiiatdi'mi  a pioce  oi  bits  ceta- 
fKwition  to  lie  Unisbed  until  she  luul  re  view- 
ed it..  Htv biuuwdf  said  that  though  sb^did 
not  probably  under**iiiid  rbtv  abBtradt  [lointa 
<»f  bis  jihilvK^ipby  so  well  m lie  did  JiituAeU, 
yet  when  he  bad  once  given  » Un  t h an  in  - 
telligibln  shape,  she  helped  liiiii  to  illu^mfo 
it  by  a play  of  fancy  aud  of  feeling  which 
could  eotne  <udy  Cmm  a wontau  a mind. 

Biigald  SUiWafi*  after  an 

laborious,  and  usrinl  lith,  on  the  11  tb  Juu<^ 
182H,  and  was  boned  not  far  ftiuu  Aduui 


•*irhe  hlographer  shonbi  rtlno  be  hi  America,  when' 
hq'CDnht  have  arn-sH  to  all  kinds  of  official  papers  and 
puhlh*  rfcoale,  aiul  when/  he  conid  have  fumiliur  and 
pitrtWihHl  oimmunJctttl(»in  with  aunrlvlng  eximpanloua 
cooteroi^md^  of  W'ftAhingtofi.  From  them  he 
'wdgbfc  gntJtifir  piirllcoliirB  of  bis  private  life,  elwrueier, 
fthrl.  youdtirt  wiilch  have  hitherto  beco  ocantUy  fur- 
nlWieilby  bia  btogrtipherv. 
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Et  trick  Shepherd, 
better  known  to 
American  readers  us 
one  Hie  drama ti* 
Pcrff0,l( v in  Hie  y or  ten 
Ambrosia mr  than  b\ 
'■■':fm  hia  writings,  Hogg, 

iu  his  own  estima- 
i tiou,  was  the  great- 

eat  poet  of  bin  own 
or  any  other  age, 
■BggjgVB^  j 1 jjj  hut  neither  then  nor 
since  has  that  high 
Jfif  estimation  been  ius 

‘.  „-.  . copied  as  the  correct 

one*  His  education 
was  detective ; his 
maimers  and  eon 
~:  - duct  so  opposed  to 

all  the  convention- 
alities of  oiviHfced 
life  that  ho  was  only  tolerated  in  decent  so- 
ciety ; if  his  talents  had  attained  to  the 
point  of  genius,  his  rude  eccentricities  tnigh! 
have  been  overlooked,  and  hie  person  aud 
memory  have  hcen  revered  bvday  a«  are 
those  of  Robert  Burns;  but  he  was  not  a 
genius,  and  he  had  not  the  innate  refinement 
which  redeemed  or  shaded  down  all  that  was 
object ioneWe  in  the  elder  poet* 

Hogg  chafed  at  what  he  considered  neg- 
lect, and  took  his  revenge  in  im peril u.eueca 
when  he  dared,  and  in  lampooning  his  bene- 
factors w hen  he  had  the  opportunity.  His 
breach  of  decorum  in  calling  Lady  Scott  at 
her  own  table  by  the  familiar  names  of  Char- 
lotte and  Chatty  was  simply  an  imperti- 
nence' and  the  most  indecent  lampoon  of 
modern  times,  The  Chaldee  Mmutcript,  was 
from  his  peu. 

Blackwood,  who  had  recently  started  his 
now  celebrated  magazine,  admitted  this  scur- 
rilous article  into  his  seventh  number,  but 
the  outcry  on  its  appearance  was  so  great 
that  the  edition  was  stopped,  only  200  copies 
finding  their  way  to  the  public* 

Written  in  Scriptural  language,  divided 
into  verses  and  chapters,  it  was  an  attack 


UOLYKOOP  rooT.vis, 

Smith  in  the  old  Cannongate  Church-yard, 
leaving  to  coming  generations  of  his  coun- 
trymen a name  which  they  will  not  let  die 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  respect  intellect 
and  virtue,  or  to  honor  a life  spent  in  the 
nobles^  uses,  aud  unsullied  by  a single  sordid 
aim. 

Did  not  these  men  and  women  fairly 
cam  fur  Edinburgh  the  title  of  **  Modern 
Athens  V}  Added  to  her  literary  claims,  she 
possessed  other  title  to  the  appellation  in 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  site  on  which 
the  city  is  built ; the  line  old  Castle,  with  its 
historic  fame;  the  noble  Cal  ton  Hill;  Holy- 
rood  Palace,  with  the  sad  memories  of  the 
lovely  Queen  Mary  and  the  ill-fated  Dam  ley 
clustering  round  it;  ami,  towering  above 
all,  ArtkurV  Scat,  keeping  watch  and  ward 
over  the  ancient  town.  Indeed,  the  natural 
beauty  of  Edinburgh  is  greater  than  that  of 
But  it  was  little 


any  city  iu  the  world 
known  to  the  English  or  other  foreigners 
until  the  w aml  of  the  Magician  of  the  North 
crowded  the  inns  aud  thronged  the  highways 
aud  by-vrays  of  Scotland  with  tourists,  mix* 
ions  to  view  with  their  own  eyes  the  scenes 
that  were  portrayed  in  the  pages  of  the 


AECmiUt&>  CONSTABLE  AND  HIS  VUi ENDS, 


ou  the-  eondneUirs.  etc.,  t*f  tlw  lutiii’ 

hun/k  Hf*v**v>  Mid  tlw  {Hi tx$pnj  wo  trib- 

utftti*  The  gist  of  tiro  art  into 

imi  the  fear  attributed  Ur  Constable 
that  the  *uctfe&*  of  Blnekmml  (he 
whose  name  wan  HHte  unto  Ebony J 
would  piously  ir^jw  Jri* 

»«d  itt  hi*  twwr  b*  5*  reiiremxit^i 
app*?* far  ‘h*Jp 
— among ivtlien?  -fc«i  Smut  |g  gvmt  ran- 
gbMAb}+  wbi>  Ahardtsi  him  Xut  p*yor 
ixnnfhrii  i <v,  •*■ . , ; : -.•,■••/  o r.t;;  ••• 

IVrbajjH  th«>  arijfcfet  pm  of  the- ■*fAry” 
ItftX  bi  thv  fMl  that  dm  nstilun  pm* 
ixtUv  SoxftV  ipnutb,  x«  hi*  answer  to 
felit*  Crafty  ftV«H  table)  the  v*di‘-#amc 
wonJa  with  wide fi  be  rejdiea  ti>  Ebhpy’# 
appeal  tV*r  aid.* 


Uo-K  h.',yh  ill  Jim  Imd 

Kdd«»rm)rdiiifw  iluib  Kiipt#*!  * 

the  pr'pjitr.  If  IU\A  U*  an,  and  u ?•« 

Jnoji;  ' ihiii  probably  fru«s  i t appear* 
xtrwige  fhaf  fho.hvtu*r  did  not  .see  the 

rflnr  lie  ' wA#  etitti i)g  ripho  $&)ti  in  ;aw?  /)OMi 

making  him  ihm  f'wwiete  saopuct  to 

both  J he  IMtiijgvrent^  j threw  anmnd  tliia  p»>rth>f*  id  hi#  fijutear 

Tk#  ptiHUMtun  v>/  thl*  manuscript  v*nst  j which  might;  ttrivtly  s?p^aV{4^A^  ptihM 
Blatfk ytOtiil- -'armp  mWtip#  Ahil  a good  dfcal  of  erM  that  of  a mrreAntil^  t&Att. 

AnrWf  juice  from  the  |ihc|  suit*  wliieb  grew  ! The  public  have  ibongUt  of  Scott  ua  i 
Aiit of  it,  bn  s Coim^itie  ivgirdcd  Hu*  pemm*  i‘  pent  mnl  noyeli*^  ami  have  gotiieiy  ignore* 
ail  attack  with  wntemp^AonH  imligereryee,  i-the  duaJUy  s<fh.i*  lilt*,  as  a pfriuter  and  pnb 
ami  t<*  the  l&at -tlay  «f  hfc  life  hvai^l  ^ie|is| ; f tlmti  iweniy  yean 
wmd  with  lojfiy  jd>  tiueii  a*>,  that  he  \ paxiner  <*f  darr.^  Ihillaijijiievih* 

with '-whieh. a patmjd mi  .knight  of  tyld  miglil  printed  ami  for  htnwv  y*-u r*  bad  a bke  e«»i 
hav.>  roa?*nl<«l  ihv- aiiMk*  tif. * iz+x  Itmep;  oectbA!  with  Jvdm  iUiicyiiyne,  the  hoi»k^r!i 
Th'  thtvry  of  -Hiv  W^Uer  Seat!,  of  bi%  Uv  , cm.  Lndthnrt  has  >t-lemiy  It* ft  a»‘  imprea 
hors,  hi* ' ' huccteM&L,  and  111#  rut  uf  lift#  piteh  | #lnH.'  An  tiis.  readetw*  tiia^  Sent.f  wa«  linit  j 
been  tpltl;  b«t  thn  recent  .appearance  of  mu^h  • vieMtir  ta  the  thd^iv  iefeihe#  d'  t htw  tw< 
of  hi#  eoiilidential  comw^Mid^iifce : lii*  i aud  tlten  d*  the  Hauftidu^  foliim  oi 

puhtiKheir  hnei  thmwa  n mn  light  <m  wm?  the  ptddmhed  Wbejvae.  hi  tniih 

trunfca^tion^  width  have  lx)f.m  re&dtmed  hh  Ah Arper  f>y  keeher  ^tittotnah  enir  liVw 


• -And  the  nivalin  op^nol  Ms  month  ami  '•  ^ . WW»W©  *nm%n  ol.jecUvriHVi  mi  ]Kwi^- 
Lo!  m j heart  wlsht*  the  e**mi,  mid  h*t  ihe  tW«g  pro*  j hr  of  a lnrge  landed  and  tlw  tbhtider 

\kt  which  t«s  la  ttij*  haridu  In  M H.  But  then  frm>t  ' 0f  ft  tVimflv)  led  him  U\  emlwLtk  In  Imalivew 

SEWS  r»£.3s&£i%ii?£  i W W W*  rr. 

IhikI,  ind  tiiiw!  IfnfmvHi  wlienc^  Ul«  lood  conieth ; Hs  nffifial  |K>sitlwU  Wits  IK  HCftttrd  f tltitl  ,i( 
.hut  each  w tnitiwlh  M*  month,  atM  my  hond  flllelh. 1 JikewVft^  indn^'d  him  W flay  4nwv  publialier 
It  with  uloiMut  thfae».  Vh>nor«,  thine  iKit*mr»  1 (1(;)1-!r,st  ftivfttliffr— rtapiutit  ^vn- 
uleo  l»pf  my  Umillnm.  The  luiwl  ie  ln»fon?  t?bife ; tlrtw  f-lt  Xi  MirtnAn  o*  Murmv 

tlinu  np, thine  hc««»U  for  ibu  himie  Vm  the  rnoiut*  i)f  '•  ^abte;;MlirTflT 

pnK:l«m»ti«n,  a till  defy  N%  (hho»  ^liemy,  whbh  . with- .Wftek;WOCht  agA‘ittf,t  the  Loiigmim«r  nnd 
hath  hii*  ct»inp  in  the  pines  hf  pHn<w;  qnlt  yv  a#  m««nt  , ;>  • , 
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ten  shortly  before 
hie  death,  says : u I 
well  remem  1>e  r Ar- 
chibald Constable. 
On  two  occasions  I 
saw  him  when  he 
called  on  my  father, 
and  a splendid  speck 
men  of  humanity  he 
was.  lie  had  a florid 
complexion,  a very 
handsome  face,  a 
presence  that  would 
have  become  a d u ke, 
and  a hearing  wor- 
thy of  Maecenas: 
■{  acuteness,  thought* 
fulness,  anil  benevo- 
! lenco  in  the  face — 
[I  the  whole  air  and 
ij  bearing  truly  arkto- 
erotic.” 

|;  In  the  great  cotn- 
I mcreial  crash  of 
| 1825-26  Cou stable 
| and  Co.  suspended 
ji  payment;  and  the 
senior  partner,  pros- 
trated by  the  blow, 
died  July  21, 18*27,  in 
t he  fifty-fourt  h year 
|:  of  his  age,  having 
I crowded  into  that 
I short  space,  m Sir 
I:  W alter  wrote,  vast  1 y 
1 more  than  the  aver- 
|j  age  of  hilarity  aud 
triumph,  perhaps  of 
1 anxiety  and  misery. 
There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  if  Con- 
stable had  never  known  Scott,  he  would  still 
have  been  the  leading  publisher  of  his  clay, 
and  his  fortune  been  very  different,  at  the 
close  of  life.  Iu  like  manner,  Mr.  James 
Ballftntyne*  who  was  certainly  the  best 
printer  of  the  time,  might,  but  for  the  en- 
taugUuueut  iu  which  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  involved  him,  have  found  his 
way  to  wealth  as  well  as  funic ; and  Sir  Wal- 
ter himself,  had  he  been  content  to  let  his 
acres  wait  for  hi»  fortune,  arid  left,  the  risks 
and  cares  of  trade  to  others,  although  the 
world  might  have  been  the  poorer  for  want- 
ing the  grand  lesson  his  last  years  afforded 
of  honorable  devotion  to  what  he  conceived 
hie  highest  duty,  would  have  been  far  happi- 
er and  more  prosperous,  and  need  never  have 
penned  the  following  sad  entry  in  his  diary: 

u April  15, 1828.— It  is  written  that  noth- 
ing shall  flourish  under  my  shadow.  The  Bal- 
lantynes,  Terry,  Nelson,  Weber,  all  came  to 
distress.  Nature  has  written  ou  my  brow, 
* Your  shade  shall  he  broad,  but  there  shall 
be  no  protection  derived  from  it  to  aught 
you  favor.’  ” 


ElUKMr&SIl  OASTLK,  yiCOM  TUB  GBA88MARKKT. 


knowledge,  or  the  careless  indifference  to 
his  pecuniary  interest#,  which  Lockhart 
claims  as  characteristic  of  Scott. 

Indeed,  the  letters  just  published  prove 
}>eyoud  a doubt  that  Scott  was  sharply  alive 
to  every  thing  that  was  likely  to  accrue  to 
his  profit.  From  a mercantile  point  of  view 
there  never  was  a more  foolish  undertaking 
than  the  attempt  to  start  the  good-natured, 
jovial  John  Rallantyne  (Jocund  Johnny)  as 
a rival  publisher  to  Archibald  Constable. 
The  firm  started  in  1808  with  Scott  as  a si- 
lent partner,  and  in  loss  than  five  years  were 
hopelessly  involved,  and  then  the  author- 
printer  turned  for  assistance  to  the  very  man 
lie  had  tried  to  injure,  writing  to  him  that 
his  affairs  were  in  such  a state  that  he  must 
call  a meeting  of  his  creditors,  and  request- 
ing Constable  to  do  so.  In  lien  of  calling 
such  a meeting,  Constable  undertook  to  as- 
sist Scott  and  his  partners  out  of  their  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  late  Julius  C.  Young,  whose  Personal 
lleeoUeclion*  have  given  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  reading  public,  in  a letter  writ* 


/;  • 0 rj.gtRapfroTin 

3MV^fiatY:6l^raCHIGAN 


MY  MOTHER  AN!)  X 


M T . M O T H E R A • I, : . :/ y,,  • ‘ ’ ' ‘ ; 

hY  IMF,  AUTHOR  OF  *'  JOIIK  HALIFAX,  GFAThKMA.V/’* 

i to  \»  now  mmteuHy  m-o^eriiig.  His 
trembly  toljds&g  cbudHkui,  until  at  tot he 
,mn$  fto  rae*  mny  ac^tutt  for  tlitt  tong  delay 
In  thift  f:v>iU»)Ttijica3Lti:i>U- 

; u On  the  toy  of  kte  seizure  to  had  jififcb 

^ denlly  wcu  and  r on  versed  with  a yvmug  lady 

xvjj.nn  bo  afterward  had  reamu  to  believe 
g&:  t&a*  v yto  yoar.  daoglitei  . *ud  hi«  graxiddaiigtetejv 

" \ K;  He  ;iak**]  in  vain  forr  hex  name  and  address, 

rg^V.  2^;  / and  ttow'-gave' ti is  own,  on  the  chance  i>Yb  ex 

rar  S -^S^afec^- : j being  tto  right  person,  Receivteg  ik»  ao- 

I :.  i *wer,  to . touchided ' he  had  beeu  wmokeu, 

P^*uliL-.  $lM0$  tot  vr-iswiilmg  tc  J.ruM.  gervAus*.  wirh  hte  pti- 

. v>xte  iUhiirs,  he  whi'umI  till  1 couM  skr  as  bis 

¥'" hmcMKiooftis  &iid  from  hid  lawyer  the 

*mco  pnamiked  always  to  give. 

./  T j Tim  W h»v^  with  difficulty  phtatovl, 

■»  ilIBgmiF  If  ,i^  of  roumj  a mere  chanco  that  the 

EiK*  Mli  {young  Jitil.y  whom  the  ’ Bteiieial  mat,,  and 

- k WHHK  wforjgfc  UAme  lie  fancied  wa#  Picardy.  sluuikl 

K{BjL|  \ V to hi*  giamldavghtert  but  he  wistos  to  try 

the  ehatito 


The  toft ror  of  thW  udr^r  fe  the 
old  totter  who  d^livtwl  the  nurd,  aitd'wto 
iltolfttto  fhftt  the  lady  to  Whom  ho  dtditored 
it  wag  tho  very  image  of  hi#  young  master, 
whom  ho  rexm^mtorH  welh 

•4  AV ill  y fm; dear  matora*  oblige  trie  tn  one 
thing  f AVtoteirer  may  Ho  yo«T  teeliugif  with 
regard  to  my  cotton,  will  you  remember  that 

beds  now  an  old  man,  nod  that  any  agitatito 
tony  he  dahgerougt  4iT«u  fatal,  to  Mm  f One 
line  to  Bdj  if  it  wria  realty  hig  giuaddaughter 
whom  he  met^  and  you  w ill  hour  tVcim  htin 
again  immediately,  I a the  sincere  ho^>e  of 
thig,  allow  me  fo  gigrn«ygelf.  <h\*r  mad  aim 
*'  Your  (hi  thfol  aervA  u t, 

* COifJUJt  PXCAJCOY^ 


(MAVim  Yr 
TYXE  ft<WV*to«« • 

\\  the  Tyuing,  and  d»>wn  the- eloping 
fmhla  its  tbo  ileeji  vailey  through  wliieJh  the 
river  which  fln>t  turned 

ftii  >vue^Ot  ^ ioth-iodt  and  tlien  wound  out 
into  tto  in  pictnreg^ue  eunee. 

1 tod  a bucket  wHh  tni*.  ami  air  we  touiitered 
along  mtyteex*  the  high  took* — soch  ^-trea^* 
^.llurillto>uity  l like  rmwt  burner- 
getaltlfts  tooto^l  itfei  it  with  root#  of  blue 
smcl  white  violet#;  Even  now  tlie  #mt)ll 
of  white  violet#  makeg  tm  romemtor  that 


Wbep  wo  gi)t  iu to  our  little  parJor«  rather 
tiito,  l.H>tri  of  Ui*,  1 set  the  basket  down  to- 
3ide  a leUecv  which  l was  ft  early  aw^epitig 
the  lab  to  It  wto  n<it  a ^sl  letter,  but 
had  been  sent  by  hand. 

V.  Step  { wbftt  U that  f ’ -«ftid  my  ntotlier. 
Wfeki  was  it  indeed  ) 1 ijayvi  it  etllh 
It  \»  ii  U«/g  letter,  Ik  a firm,  ctear,  but 
mther  small  hand wtu in g ; no  aloyenline^ 
;dn>ut  it*  neither  the  eftivde**tiw  of  yduib, 
nor  the  a lit  tie  formnj  ayid 

I HtofW'ftfd  teamed  tu 
like  Ihrm^bty  ^iyl  nielhiub  at  leagfc  t*>  see 
the  advantage  of  both.  But  tto  letter. 
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I do  not  think  it  very  probable.  This  Con- 
rad has  no  doubt  been  like  a son  to  him  for 
years.  I remember — yes,  I am  sure  I re- 
member, bearing  all  about  him.  He  was  an 
orphan  boy  at  school : a very  good  boy.” 

“ I hate  good  boys !” 

Walking  to  the  window,  I stood  looking 
out,  in  the  hope  that  my  mother  would  not 
notiee  the  excessive  agitation  which  pos- 
sessed me.  Nevertheless  I listened  with  all 
my  ears  to  the  conversation  that  passed  be- 
tween her  and  Mrs.  Golding. 

“ No,  ma’am,  the  messenger  didn’t  wait, 
though  he  first  said  he  would ; and  tied  his 
horse  to  the  palings,  and  I asked  him  into 
your  parlor,  he  was  such  a very  respectable- 
looking man.  But  the  minute  I had  shut 
the  door  he  opened  it  and  called  me  back, 
to  ask  whose  miniature  was  that  on  the 
chimney-piece — your  dear  husband’s,  ma’am. 
And  when  I told  him  that,  he  said  it  was 
quite  enough ; he  would  call  for  an  answer 
to  the  letter  to-morrow  morning,  for  the 
sooner  he  got  back  to  Bath  the  better.  And 
I thought  so  too,  ma’am,”  in  a mysterious 
whisper ; “ and  do  you  know  I was  not  sor- 
ry to  get  him  out  of  the  house.  For  I do 
1 relieve  he  was  the  servant  of  that  imperti- 
nent old  fellow  who—” 

“ Mrs.  Golding,”  I cried,  “ speak  more  re- 
spectfully, if  you  please.  That 1 old  fellow,’ 
as  you  call  him,  happens  to  be  my  grand- 
father.” 

If  ever  a woman  was  “ struck  all  of  a 
heap,”  as  she  would  say,  it  was  Mrs.  Gold- 
ing ! Bhe  had  been  very  kind  to  us,  in  a 
rather  patronizing  way,  as  well-to-do  com- 
monalty likes  to  patronize  poor  gentility — 
or  so  I had  angrily  fancied  sometimes ; but 
she  had  never  failed  to  show  us  the  respect 
due  to  “ real”  ladies.  To  find  us  grand  folks, 
or  connected  with  grand  folks,  after  all,  was 
quite  too  much  for  her.  She  put  on  such 
an  odd  look  of  alarm,  deprecation,  astonish- 
ment, that  I burst  out  laughing. 

Much  offended,  the  good  woman  was  quit- 
ting the  room  when  toy  mother  came  for- 
ward in  that  sweet,  fearless,  candid  way 
she  had ; she  often  said  the  plain  truth  was 
not  only  the  wisest  but  easiest  course, 
and  saved  people  a world  of  trouble,  if  they 
only  knew  it. 

“My  daughter  is  quite  in  earnest,  Mrs. 
Golding;  General  Picardy  really  is  her 
grandfather,  and  my  father-in-law ; but,  as 
often  happens  in  families,  there  has  been  a 
long  coolness  between  us,  so  that  when  they 
met  they  did  not  recognize  one  another  un- 
til he  heard  you  mention  her  name.  A for- 
tunate chance,  and  you  will  not  be  sorry  to 
think  you  had  a hand  in  it.”  (My  mother, 
dear  heart  2 had  always  the  sweetest  way  of 
putting  thiugs.) 

Mrs.  Golding  cleared  up  at  once.  “ In- 
deed, ma’am,  Fm  delighted.  And  of  course 
he’ll  be  wanting  you  imniediately*  I wish 


you  joy.  Such  a grand  carriage,  and  miss 
there  will  look  so  well  in  it!  A fine  old 
gentleman  he  was — a real  gentleman,  as  any 
one  could  see  she  was  a real  lady.  Why, 
ma’am,  the  day  she  and  I was  in  Bath,  there 
was  not  a soul  but  turned  and  looked  after 
us,  and  Fm  sure  it  wasn’t  at  me ! You’ll 
make  a great  show  in  the  world ; but  don’t 
heed  it,  don’t  heed  it ; it’s  a poor  world  after 
all,  Miss  Picardy.” 

Very  funny  was  the  struggle  between  the 
old  woman’s  pleasure  and  pride  in  this  ro- 
mantic adventure,  especially  since  she  too 
had  had  a finger  in  the  pie,  and  her  ac- 
quired habit  of  mourning  over  that  “ world” 
which  she  secretly  liked  stilL  But  we  had 
no  time  to  discuss  her  and  her  feelings ; we 
were  too  full  of  our  own. 

“ What  must  be  done  f”  said  my  mother, 
as  she  and  I sat  down  together,  the  letter 
before  us.  “The  man  said  he  should  call 
for  an  answer  to-morrow.  What  shall  I 
say?” 

“ Whatever  you  choose,  mother  dear.” 

She  looked  at  me  keenly.  “Have  you 
really  no  wish,  either  way  f You  are  old 
enough  to  have  both  a wish  and  a will  of 
your  own.” 

“Not  contrary  to  yours.  You  shall  de- 
cide.” 

For  I felt  that  if  it  were  left  to  me,  the 
decision  would  be  so  difficult  as  to  be  all 
but  impossible. 

My  mother  read  the  letter  over  again. 
“A  very  good  letter,  courteous  and  kind. 
Let  me  see : this  Conrad  was  a school-boy, 
about  fifteen  or  so  when  you  were  bora. 
He  would  now  be  between  thirty  and  forty. 
Probably  he  is  married,  with  a family  to 
provide  for.  It  is  really  much  against  his 
own  interest  to  help  the  General  to  find  out 
a granddaughter.” 

I laughed  scornfully — I was  very  scornful 
sometimes  in  those  days.  “ He  may  do  as 
he  chooses,  and  so  shall  I.  So  doubtless 
will  my  grandfather,  in  whose  hands  we’ll 
leave  the  matter.” 

“No,  in  hands  much  higher,”  said  my 
mother,  reverently.  “ Nothing  happens  by 
chance.  Chance  did  not  bring  us  here ; nor 
send  you  ignorantly  to  meet  your  grand- 
father in  Bath  twice  in  the  same  day.  It 
was  very  curious.  Something  will  come  of 
it,  I am  sure.”  (So,  in  my  heart,  was  I.) 
“ But  whatever  comes,  you  will  always  be 
my  daughter,  my  one  ewe -lamb.  I have 
nobody  in  the  world  but  you.” 

She  held  out  her  arms  half  imploringly,  as 
if  Bhe  feared  she  knew  not  what.  As  I ca- 
ressed her,  I told  her  she  was  a foolish  old 
mother  to  be  so  afraid. 

“No,  I am  not  afraid.  No  true  mother 
ever  need  be.  Her  little  bird  may  fly  away 
for  a time,  but  is  sure  to  come  back  to  its 
own  safe  nest.  So  will  you.” 

“ But  I am  not  going  to  fly  away — not,  at 
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least,  without  you.  I never  mean  to  leave 
you.” 

“ Never  is  a long  word,  my  darling.  Let 
us  content  ourselves  with  settling  the  affairs 
of  to-day — and  to-morrow.” 

“ When  we  will  just  send  the  briefest  pos- 
sible answer — perhaps  only  your  card — to 
General  Picardy:  your  1 kind  compliments 
and  thanks’  to  Mr.  Picardy,  this  4 good  boy’ 
Conrad,  and  then  go  a long  walk,  and  get 
more  violets.” 

Alas ! I was  not  quite  honest.  My  thoughts 
were  running  upon  very  different  things  than 
violets. 

I scarcely  slept  all  night ; nor,  I think — 
for  I had  my  head  on  her  shoulder— did  my 
mother  sleep  much  either.  But  we  did  not 
trouble  one  another  with  talking.  Perhaps 
both  felt  by  instinct  that  to  talk  would  be 
difficult,  since  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
we  were  looking  on  the  same  thing  with 
different  eyes,  and  each  had  thoughts  which 
she  could  not  readily  tell  to  the  other.  This 
was  sure  to  happen  one  day ; it  must  hap- 
pen to  every  human  being : we  all  find  our- 
selves at  some  point  of  our  lives  alone,  quite 
alone.  Still  it  was  rather  sad  and  strange. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast,  when  my 
mother  had  just  said,  “ Now,  child,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  what  to  do,  and  do  it  at 
once,”  there  appeared  a grand  carriage,  with 
two  servants,  one  of  them  being  the  same 
old  man  who  had  followed  me  with  his  mas- 
ter’s card.  He  presented  it  once  more. 

“ General  Picardy’s  compliments,  and  he 
has  sent  the  carriage,  hoping  Miss  Picardy 
will  come  and  spend  the  day  with  him  at 
Bath.  He  will  send  her  back  in  the  same 
way  at  night.” 

A brief  message,  delivered  with  military 
exactitude.  The  one  thing  in  it  which 
struck  me  was  that  it  was  exclusively  to 
Miss  Picardy.  There  was  no  mention  of 
Mrs.  Picardy  at  all.  I wondered  did  my 
mother  notice  this. 

Apparently  not.  “ Would  you  like  to  go, 
my  darling f”  was  all  she  said;  and  then, 
seeing  my  state  of  mind,  suggested  we  should 
go  up  stairs  together.  “We  will  answer  the 
General’s  message  immediately,”  said  she, 
pointing  to  a chair  in  our  poor  little  parlor 
for  the  grand  servant  to  sit  down. 

“Thank  you,  ma’am,”  answered  he,  and 
touched  his  forehead,  military  fashion.  Yes, 
the  old  soldier  at  once  recognized  that  she 
was  a lady. 

Then  we  sat  together,  my  mother  and  I, 
with  our  bedroom  door  shut,  hearing  the 
horses  champing  outside,  and  knowing  that 
we  had  only  a few  minutes  in  which  to  make 
a decision  which  might  alter  our  whole  fu- 
ture lives : my  life  certainly — and  was  not 
mine  a part  of  hers  f It  had  been  hitherto,  was 
it  possible  things  would  be  different  now  f 

“Would  you  like  to  go,  Elmaf  Would 
you  be  happy  in  going  ?” 


“ In  going  without  you  f” 

Then  she  recognized  the  full  import  of  the 
message.  “ I perceive.  He  does  not  want 
me ; he  wishes  you  to  go  alone.” 

“ Then,  whatever  he  wishes,  I will  not  go. 
Not  a step  will  I stir  without  my  mother. 
Nobody  shall  make  me  do  it.” 

“ Stop  a minute,  my  furious  little  woman. 
Nobody  wants  to  make  you.  That  is  not 
the  question.  The  question  is  how  far  you 
are  right  to  refuse  a hand  held  out  thus — an 
old  man’s  hand.” 

“ But  if  it  has  struck  my  mother  f” 

She  smiled.  “ The  blow  harmed  me  not, 
and  it  has  healed  long  ago.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand— he  did  not  mean  it.  Besides,  I am 
not  his  own  flesh  and  blood ; you  are.  He 
is  your  own  grandfather.” 

“ But  he  does  not  love  me,  nor  I him,  and 
love  is  the  only  thing  worth  having.” 

“ Love  might  come.” 

I recall  my  mother’s  look  as  she  sat  plead- 
ing thus,  and  I wonder  how  she  had  the 
strength  to  do  it.  I think  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  love — mother’s  love,  and  that  not 
even  the  love  of  all  mothers — which  could 
have  done  it. 

She  argued  with  me  a long  time.  At  last 
I begged  her  to  decide  for  me  just  as  if  I 
were  still  a little  child ; but  she  said  I was 
old  enough  to  decide  for  myself,  and  in  such 
an  important  step  I must  decide.  All  this 
while  the  horses  kept  tramping  the  ground 
outside;  every  sound  of  their  feet  seemed 
to  tramp  upon  my  heart.  If  ever  a poor 
creature  felt  like  being  torn  in  two,  it  was  I 
at  that  moment. 

For  I wanted  to  go — I longed  to  go.  Not 
merely  for  the  childish  pleasure  of  driving 
in  a grand  carriage  to  a fine  house,  but  also 
because  I had  formed  a romantic  ideal  of  my 
grandfather.  I wished  to  realize  it — to  see 
him  again,  and  find  out  if  he  really  were  the 
kind  of  man  I imagined.  If  so,  how  fond  of 
him,  how  proud,  of  him  I should  have  been ! 
I,  poor  Elma  Picardy,  who  never  in  her  life 
had  seen  a man,  a real,  heroic  man ; only 
creatures  on  two  legs,  with  ridiculous  cloth- 
ing and  contemptible  faces,  and  manners  to 
match.  Not  one  of  them  ought  to  be  named 
in  the  same  day  with  my  grandfather. 

Yes ; I was  thirsting  to  go  to  him ; but  I 
could  not  bear  to  let  my  mother  see  it.  At 
last  a loop-hole  of  hope  appeared.* 

“ Perhaps  there  was  some  mistake  in  the 
message.  Let  us  send  Mrs.  Golding  to  ask 
the  servant  to  repeat  it.” 

No ; there  was  no  mistake.  He  was  quite 
sure  his  master  expected  Miss  Picardy  only. 

Then  I made  up  my  mind.  I had  a mind 
and  a will  too,  when  I chose  to  exercise 
them,  and  the  thing  in  this  world  which 
most  roused  me  was  to  see  a wrong  done  to 
another  person.  Here  the  injured  person 
happened  to  be  my  own  mother.  Of  course 
I made  up  my  mind ! 
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“ Very  well.  I will  answer  the  message 
myselfi  You,  mother  darling,  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

And  as  I spoke  I pressed  her  into  an  arm- 
chair ; for  she  looked  very  pale,  and  leaning 
over  her,  I kissed  her  fondly.  As  I did  so  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  the  time  might  come, 
was  perhaps  coming  now,  when  I might  have 
to  take  care  of  my  mother,  not  she  of  me.  Be 
it  so ; I was  ready. 

“ Messages  are  sometimes  misdelivered. 
Write  yours,”  said  she,  looking  at  me,  a lit- 
tle surprised,  but  I think  not  sorry;  nay, 
glad. 

I took  a sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote  in  as 
clear  and  steady  a hand  as  I could, 

“ Elma  Picardy  thanks  her  grandfather  for 
his  kindness ; but,  as  she  told  him,  she  has 
scarcely  ever  in  her  life  spent  a whole  day 
away  from  her  mother.  She  can  not  do  it 
now.  She  must  decliue  his  invitation.” 

Then  I walked  down  stairs,  and  gave  the 
letter  myBeif  to  the  servant,  the  old  man  who 
had  known  my  father.  He  must  have  seen 
my  father  in  my  face,  for  he  looked  at  me 
with'  swimming  eyes — big,  beaming  Irish 
eyes  (have  I ever  said  that  the  Picardy s were 
an  Irish,  or  rather  a French  family  long 
Hibernicized  t).  He  held  the  letter  doubt- 
fully. 

44  Ah,  miss,  it’s  to  say  ye’re  coming,  is  it  f 
You  that  are  the  young  roasther’s  own  daugh- 
ter, and  as  like  him  as  two  peas.  The  ould 
inasther’s  mad  to  see  ye.  Sure  now,  ye’ll 
come  T” 

It  was  my  first  welcome  among  my  fa- 
ther’s people,  and  to  rejeot  it  seemed  hard. 
But  I only  shook  my  head. 

“ No,  Pm  not  coming.” 

“And  why  don’t  ye  come,  Miss  Picardy!” 
said  the  old  man,  with  true  Irish  freedom — 
the  freedom  of  long  devotion  to  the  family. 
I afterward  found  that  he  had  dandled  on 
his  knee  my  father  and  my  four  dead  uncles, 
and  now  was  nursing  his  old  master  with 
the  tenderness  of  a brother.  “ Ye’re  of  the 
ould  stock.  Wouldn’t  ye  like  to  visit  the 
General  T” 

u Very  much,  but — I could  not  possibly  go 
without  my  mother.” 

The  Irish  have  many  faults,  but  want  of 
tact  is  not  one  of  them. 

“ You  are  right,  miss,  quite  right,  and  Til 
tell  the  General  so  if  he  asks  me.  Good-day. 
It  ’ll  all  come  right  by-and-by,  mark  my 
words,  Miss  Picardy.” 

This  was  just  a little  too  much.  I did  not 
understand  people  taking  liberties  with  me. 
I drew  myself  up,  and  saw  my  grandfather’s 
carriage  drive  away — standing  as  still  as  a 
statue  and  as  proud  as  Lucifer.  But  when 
it  was  quite  out  of  sight,  and  my  chance 
gone — perhaps  the  one  chance  in  my  life  of 
rising  to  the  level  to  which  I was  born — the 
pride  broke  down,  the  statue  melted,  I am 
afraid  into  actual  tears. 


My  mother  should  not  see  them,  that  I was 
determined ; so  I ran  into  Mrs.  Golding’s  emp- 
ty kitchen,  and  dried  them,  although,  having 
left  my  pocket-handkerchief  up  stairs,  I had 
to  dry  them  on  the  round  towel ! This  most 
unpoetical  solution  of  things  knocked  all  the 
nonsense  out  of  me,  and  I went  up  stairs  to 
my  mother  with  a gay  face  and  quiet  heart 

She  had  said  nothing,  one  way  or  other, 
after  she  told  me  to  decide  for  myself,  but 
now  that  I had  decided  she  looked  at  me  with 
gladdened  eyes,  and  leaned  her  head  on  my 
shonluer,  uttering  a sigh  of  relief.  And  once 
again  I felt  how  proud  I should  be  when  we 
had  to  change  places,  and  I became  my  moth- 
er’s shield  and  comforter,  as  she  had  been 
mine.  Sometimes,  of  course,  regrets  would 
come,  and  wonderings  as  to  how  my  grand- 
father had  taken  my  answer ; but  I put  such 
thoughts  back,  and  after  all  we  had  a happy 
day. 

The  next  day — oh ! how  lovely  it  was!  I 
remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  Spring 
had  come  at  last.  The  sun  shone  with  the 
changeful  brightness  of  April  and  the  com- 
fortable warmth  of  June.  The  palms  were 
all  out,  and  the  scent  from  their  opening 
buds  filled  the  lanes.  The  woods  were  yel- 
low with  primroses  and  blue  with  violets ; 
hyacinths  were  not  in  blossom  yet.  As  for 
sound,  what  with  larks  in  the  sky,  linnets 
and  wrens  in  the  hedge-rows,  and  black- 
birds on  every  tall  tree,  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  be  full  of  birds’  sin/ring.  A day 
to  make  old  folk  feel  young  again,  and  the 
young — why,  I felt  alive  to  the  very  ends 
of  my  fingers  with  a sense  of  enjoyment  pres- 
ent, a foreboding  of  infinitely  greater  delight 
to  come.  How  can  I describe  it  ? the  deli- 
cious feeling  peculiar  to  one’s  teens,  the 
u light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore.”  No, 
never  was — never  could  be,  perhaps ; we  only 
see  its  dawning.  But  there  may  be  full 
day  somewhere,  beyond  this  world  of  pain. 

My  mother  and  I were  coming  home  from 
our  long  walk.  She  carried  a great  bunch 
of  primroses  for  our  parlor ; I had  a basket 
of  violet  roots  to  plant  in  Mrs.  Golding’s 
garden.  I was  determined  to  finish  her  vio- 
let bed — in  spite  of  my  grandfather!  indeed, 
I tried  hard  to  forget  him,  and  to  believe 
that  all  yesterday  had  been  a dream. 

No,  it  was  not  a dream,  for  at  that  minute 
we  came  face  to  face  with  a carriage  turning 
round  the  corner  of  the  solitary  Bath  road. 
It  was  my  grandfather’s  oarriage,  and  he 
himself  sat  in  it. 

That  it  was  he  I saw  at  once,  and  my 
mother  guessed  at  once,  for  she  grasped  roe 
by  the  arm.  He  leaned  back,  a little  paler, 
a little  stemer-looking  than  I remembered 
him ; but  it  was  not  at  all  a bad  face  or  a 
mean  face.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  some- 
thing very  noble  in  it ; even  his  worst  enemy 
would  have  said  so.  I could  have  felt  sorry 
for  him,  as  he  sat  in  the  sunshine,  with  his 
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rouse  himself  so  as  to  take  in  what  was  hap- 
pening. The  other  gentleman  spoke  to  him. 

“General,  this  is  Mrs.  Picardy.  Madam, 
we  were  going  to  call.  My  cousin  is  too 
lame  to  get  out  of  the  carriage.  Will  you 
mind  entering  it  and  driving  a little  way 
with  him  T He  wishes  much  to  be  intro- 
duced to  you.” 

I can  not  tell  how  he  managed  it — the 
stranger — who,  of  course,  I guessed  was  not 
a stranger,  but  my  cousin,  Conrad  Picardy — 
however,  he  did  manage  it.  Almost  before 
we  knew  where  we  were,  the  momentous 
meeting  was  over,  and  that  without  any 
tragic  emotion  on  either  side.  It  was  just 
an  ordinary  introduction  of  a gentleman  to 
a lady.  My  mother  was  calm,  my  grand- 
father courteous.  The  whole  thing  was  as 
commonplace  as  possible.  No  conversation 
passed,  beyond  a few  words  on  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  day  and  the  length  of  the 
drive  from  Bath,  until  my  mother  said  some- 
thing about  her  regret  to  find  the  General 
such  an  invalid. 

“ Yes,  I suffer  much,”  said  he.  “ Poor  old 
thing  ?”  patting  his  swathed  leg  propped  on 
cushions,  “ it  is  almost  worse  than  when  I 
was  shot  in  battle.  I can  not  walk  a step. 
I am  a nuisance  to  every  body,  especially  to 
my  good  cousin.  By-the-bye,  I should  have 
presented  him  to  you — Major  Picardy,  Mrs. 
Picardy;  and,  Conrad,  this  is  my  grand- 
daughter, Elma.” 

He  said  my  name  with  a tender  intona- 
tion. It  was  a family  name,  my  mother  had 
told  me ; in  every  generation  there  had  been 
always  at  least  one  Elma  Picardy. 

Major  Picardy  bowed,  and  then,  as  my 
mother  held  out  her  hand,  he  shook  hands 
with  us  both.  His  was  a touch  rather  pe- 
culiar, unlike  all  clasps  of  the  hand  I ever 
knew,  being  at  once  soft  and  firm ; strong  as 
a man’s,  gentle  as  a woman’s.  I can  feel  it 
still,  even  as  I can  still  see  my  mother’s 
smile.  His  face — it  seemed  as  if  I had  seen 
it  before  somewhere — was  of  the  same  type 
as  my  grandfather’s,  only  not  so  hard.  He 
looked  about  thirty-five,  or  a little  older. 

“ Major  Picardy  is  visiting  me  now,”  said 
my  grandfather.  “ He  is  kind  enough  to  say 
he  is  not  weary  of  my  dull  house,  where, 
madam,  I have  nothing  to  offer  you,  should 
you  honor  me  with  a visit,  but  the  society 
of  two  lonely  soldiers.” 

My  mother  bowed  courteously,  acknowl- 
edging but  not  absolutely  accepting  the  in- 
vitation. 

“ Major  Picardy  is  not  married,  then  ?” 
said  she,  turning  to  him.  “ I thought — I im- 
agined— ” 

“ No,  not  married,”  said  he ; and  the  shad- 
ow flitting  across  his  face  made  my  mother 
speak  at  once  of  something  else,  and  caused 
me  to  begin  weaving  no  end  of  romantic  rea- 
sons why  he  was  still  a bachelor,  this  elder- 
ly cousin  of  mine,  for  to  seventeen  thirty- 


five  is  quite  elderly.  But  he  interested  me, 
being  the  same  sort  of  man  apparently  as 
my  grandfather,  only  younger. 

General  Picardy  was  entirely  of  the  old 
school.  He  called  my  mother  “madam,” 
and  addressed  her  with  the  formal  politeness 
of  a Sir  Charles  Grandison.  In  no  way  did 
he  betray  that  there  had  ever  been  any  an- 
ger between  them,  or  that  he  had  ever  treat- 
1 ed  her  in  any  way  different  from  now. 

! Should  I condone  his  offenses  t Should  I 
forgive  himt  Alas!  I fear  I never  once 
thought  of  his  sins  or  my  condescending 
pardon . I was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  this  meeting,  and  in  my  intense  ad- 
miration of  my  grandfather. 

When  the  carriage,  having  moved  slowly 
up  and  down  the  village  for  half  an  hour,  set 
us  down  at  our  own  door,  he  renewed  the 
invitation. 

“ I will  send  the  carriage  for  you,  madam ; 
and  if  you  will  remain  the  night — a few 
days — a week — you  and  this  girl  of  youro — 
my  girl,  too” — and  he  gently  touched  my 
hand — “ I shall  be  only  too  happy.  Fix  the 
day  when  I may  have  the  honor  of  receiving 
you ; an  early  day,  I trust.” 

“ Oh,  mother,”  I cried,  eagerly,  “ let  us  go, 
let  us  go  to-morrow !” 

My  grandfather  looked  pleased. 

“ See  what  it  is  to  have  a young  lady  to 
decide  for  us  elders.  Madam,  you  must 
agree.  Conrad,  you  will  arrange  every  thing, 
as  far  as  is  possible  to  us  helpless  soldiers  ? 
Child,  if  we  once  let  you  into  our  house,  I 
fear  you  will  turn  commander-in-chief  there, 
and  rule  us  all.” 

This  speech,  implying  a future  so  bright 
that  I hardly  dared  believe  in  it,  settled  the 
matter.  My  mother,  whatever  she  felt,  be- 
trayed nothing,  but  assented  cheerfully  to 
the  plan,  and  when  we  all  parted  it  was  with 
the  understanding  that  we  should  spend  the 
next  day  and  night  under  my  grandfather’s 
roof,  “ and  as  many  more  dayB  and  nights, 
madam,  as  you  may  find  convenient  or  agree- 
able.” 


CHAPTER  VL 

I did  sleep  under  my  grandfather’s  roof, 
but  it  was  not  for  a week  after  that,  and  it 
was  without  my  mother. 

That  very  night  she  slipped  on  the  stairs 
and  sprained  her  ankle— no  serious  injury, 
but  enough  to  make  her  glad  to  rest  on  the 
sofa,  and  confine  herself  to  our  two  little 
rooms. 

“ And  it  would  never  do  to  go  hobbling 
helplessly  about  big  ones,”  said  she.  “ Be- 
sides, all  gentlemen  hate  invalids — no  doubt 
your  grandfather  does.  He  is  an  old  man, 
and  you  may  have  to  put  up  with  some  pe- 
culiarities. I think  you  will  do  this  better, 
and  get  on  with  him  better,  quite  alone.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  me  to  go  alone  f” 
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“ Yee,  my  child,”  said  she,  decisively. 

And  I found  she  had  already  answered 
affirmatively  a letter  of  his — or,  rather,  of 
Mttyor  Picardy’s,  begging  1 might  come,  and 
explaining  that  he  had  invited  a Mrs.  Rix, 
another  “elderly”  cousin,  to  stay  at  Royal 
Crescent  as  my  companion  and  chaperon 
until  my  mother  joined  me.  | 

At  first  I remonstrated  vehemently.  Ei- 
ther we  would  go  together,  or  1 would  not 
go  at  all — at  least,  not  to-morrow,  as  she  had 
arranged. 

“ But  he  earnestly  desires  it.  And  you  for- 
get, my  child,  that  a mau  over  seventy  has 
not  too  many  to-morrows.” 

( “ Oh,  you  wish  me  to  go  ? You  want  to 
get  rid  of  me  f” 

My  mother  smiled — a strangely  pathetic 
smile.  In  a moment  my  arms  were  round 
her  neck. 

“ HI  do  any  thing  you  like,  mammy  dear, 
any  thing  you  consider  right  and  best.” 

“ Thank  you,  my  darling.  But  we  will  sleep 
upon  it,  and  see  what  to-morrow  brings.” 

It  brought  another  urgent  letter  from  my 
grandfather — that  is,  his  amanuensis,  wish- 
ing us  both  to  go,  in  spite  of  my  mother’s 
half-invalid  state ; but  I could  not  get  her 
to  change  her  mind.  Perhaps  she  was  glad 
of  an  excuse  to  stay  behind ; but  cliiefiy,  I 
fancied,  because,  thinking  always  of  me,  and 
never  of  herself,  she  honestly  believed  I 
should  get  on  better  with  my  grandfather 
alone.  Whatever  were  her  reasons,  evident- 
ly her  resolution  was  taken. 

“ And  now  let  us  pack  up,  my  child ; for 
the  carriage”  (Mayor  Picardy  said  it  would 
be  sent  on  chance)  “ought  to  be  here  di- 
rectly.” 

“Put  up  very  few  things,  mother, Tor  I 
shall  certainly  be  back  in  two  days,”  said  I, 
half  indignant  at  her  thinking  she  could  do 
without  me  so  easily. 

“You  have  very  few  things  altogether, 
my  poor  Elma ; not  half  what  Qeneral  Pic- 
ardy’s granddaughter  ought  to  wear,”  said 
my  mother,  with  one  of  her  troubled  looks. 

“ Nonsense !”  and  my  passionate  pride  rose 
up.  “He  must  take  me  as  I am — clothes 
and  all.  It  is  not  his  doing  that  I have  not 
run  about  in  rags  these  seventeen  years.” 

“Hush l my  darling.  Let  by-gones  be 
by-gones.  He  wishes  this,  I am  sure.  If 
you  had  seen  the  way  he  looked  at  you  the 
other  day!  and  you  are  all  that  is  left  to 
him,  the  only  child  of  his  race  and  name. 
He  is  sure  to  love  you.” 

“Is  he?” 

Though  I said  nothing,  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  I felt  that  I too  could  love  my  grand- 
father— if  he  would  let  me.  There  was  such 
a world  of  love  in  me  then — such  a capacity 
for  admiring  and  adoring  people.  I longed 
to  find  creatures  worthy  of  worship,  and  to 
make  myself  a mat  for  their  feet  to  walk 
over.  Hopeless  delusion ! not  rare  in  young 


girls,  and  costing  them  many  a pang;  yet 
better  and  safer  than  the  other  delusion, 
that  every  body  must  be  admiring  and  ador- 
ing them.  After  all,  I have  known  worse 
human  beings  than  poor  Elma  Picardy  at 
seventeen. 

Our  preparations  were  scarcely  finished — 
and  I found  from  the  condition  of  my  ward- 
robe that  my  mother  must  have  been  silent- 
ly preparing  it  all  the  week — when  I heard 
the  sound  of  carriage  wheels.  My  heart 
jumped — I could  not  help  it — I was  so  sorry 
to  go,  yet  so  glad.  In  truth,  I could  not  un- 
derstand myself  at  all. 

Major  Picardy  had  said  something  about 
fetching  me  himself;  but  the  carriage  was 
empty.  This  was  a relief ; for  how  could  I 
have  talked  all  the  way  to  Bath  with  a per- 
fect stranger  f A relief  also  was  it  that  my 
good-byes  had  to  be  so  brief.  I had  no  time 
to  think  whether  I was  happy  or  miserable. 

My  mother  clasped  and  kissed  me  fondly, 
but  without  tears. 

“ There  is  nothing  to  weep  for,  my  child. 
Go,  and  be  happy.  One  only  advice  I give 
you — it  is  your  family  motto,  only  put  into 
beautiful  Latin — 4 Do  the  right,  and  fear  no- 
body.’ Not  even  your  grandfather.” 

So  she  sint  me  away  with  a jest  and  a 
smile — away  into  the  new,  beautiful,  un- 
known world!  This  bright  spring  day, 
with  the  sun  shining,  the  birds  singing,  the 
soft  southwest  wind  blowing,  what  girl  in 
her  teens  would  not  have  been  happy — at 
least,  not  very  unhappy — even  though  she 
had  left  her  mother  behind  for  a few  days, 
and  was  all  alone  f I dried  my  eyes,  I sat 
up  in  the  carnage,  and  looked  about  me. 
Ah,  yes,  it  was,  indeed,  a beautiful  world ! 

It  is  so  still ; even  though  my  eyes  have 
ceased  to  shine,  and  almost  to  weep ; though 
my  heart  beats  levelly  and  quietly ; and  I 
look  behind  rather  than  before,  except  when 
I look  into  the  world  everlasting.  It  is — 
yes,  thank  God!  it  is  still  to  me  the  same 
beautiful  world. 

Leaving  the  delicious  country  lanes,  wo 
entered  Bath  streets.  There  I saw  the  ad- 
mired young  ladies  and  admiring  young  gen- 
tlemen, sauntering  idly  up  and  down,  look- 
ing at  oue  another,  and  occasionally  at  me 
too.  I looked  at  them  back  again,  fearless- 
ly now.  Times  were  Changed ; my  dreams 
were  realized,  my  pride  was  healed.  As 
Miss  Picardy,  seated  iu  her  grandfather’s  car- 
riage, I met  the  world  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  it  was  very  pleasant. 

Will  any  one  blame  me — I hardly  blame 
myself  now — for  eujoying  things  so  much, 
even  though  I had  left  my  mother?  Was  it 
not  a delight  to  her  to  see  me  happy  ? Hail 
she  not  desired  me  to  be  happy  ? And,  as  I 
descended  from  the  carriage  in  front  of  my 
grandfather’s  house  at  Royal  Crescent,  I 
really  believe  I was  one  of  the  happiest  girls 
in  the  world. 
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That  house  stands  there  yet.  I passed  it 
t he  other  day.  A group  of  children  were  on 
the  steps ; a modern  carriage,  very  unlike 
my  grandfather's,  waited  at  the  door.  New 
people  lived  in  it,  to  whom,  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  it  seemed  just  like  any  other 
house.  But  it  uover  will  seem  so  to  me.  To 
the  end  of  my  days,  1 could  never  pass  it 
without  turning  hack  to  look  at  it— and  re- 
member. 

I did  not  enter  it  without  a welcome.  My 
graml father  vrm  still  in  his  room;  hut  my 
cousin.  Major  Picardy,  stood  at  the  door,  and 
behind  him  was  an  elderly  lady,  Mrs.  Rix, 
whom  1 may  as  well  describe,  as  I did  that 
night  in  my  letter  home,  as  u nothing  par- 
ticular.” 

Major  Picardy  I have  never  described,  and 
I doubt  if  I can  do  it  now.  Other  people 
I see  clearly  enough ; but  to  mo  he  never 
seemed  like  other  people.  Perhaps,  were  I 
to  meet  him  now  for  the  first  time — but 
no ! it  would  bo  just  the  same,  1 am  sure. 

The  “ good  boy”  had  become  a good  man 
— that  you  saw  at  once  by  his  face — a hand- 
some  face,  I suppose,  since  it  resembled  my 
grandfather's;  but  I never  remember  ask- 
ing myself  whether  it  were  handsome  or  not. 
It  was  his  face,  that,  was  all,  He  was  not  a 
tall  man — scarcely  taller  than  I — and  Ids 


figure  was  a little  bent,  being  contracted  at 
the  chest  : but  he  had  great  dignity  of  car- 
riage, and  a certain  formality  of  maimer, 
also  like  my  grandfather,  which  became  him 
as  well  as  it  did  the  General.  Both  were 
soldiers,  as  I have  said,  and  both  equally 
well  born,  well  bred,  and  well  educated. 

‘’Welcome!”  he  said  to  me,  holding  out  a 
kind,  warm  hand — “ welcome,  cousin,  to  the 
house  of  all  others  where  you  have  a right 
to  be  welcome.  Mrs.  Rix,  w ill  yon  take  Miss 
Picardy  up  to  her  room  I” 

Mrs.  Rix,  who  immediately  informed  me 
that  she  w as  ik  born  a Picardy,”  and  seemed 
to  have  an  unlimited  admiration,  mingled 
with  awe,  for  the  whole  Picardy  race,  led  the 
way  to  the  guest  chamber,  evidently  the  best 
room  in  the  house,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  my  mother  anil  me.  A charming  room  it 
was,  with  its  throe  windows,  set  in  an  oval, 
looking  up  the  smiling  bill-side,  where,  dot- 
ted among  the  green  hills,  mansion  after 
mansion  and  terrace  after  terrace  were  be- 
ginning to  climb  up  to  the  very  rim  of  the 
deep  circular  basin  in  which  Bath  is  built. 

€i  You  will  find  it  quite  quiet,  being  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Do  you  like  quiet,  my 
dear  V 

I did  not  know.  But  I think  I liked  ev- 
ery thing,  and  I told  my  grandfather  so  when 
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I met  him  at  lunch.  He  was  walking  feebly 
into  the  dining-room  on  Mqjor  Picardy’s  arm. 
At  my  remark  he  laughed,  and  his  cousin 
smiled. 

“ Away,  Conrad,  and  let  Elma  see  how  she 
likes  to  be  an  old  man’s  walking-stick.  She 
is  fully  as  tall  as  you.  Come  here,  child.” 

I came,  and  he  leaned  on  me.  Does  one 
love  best  those  who  lean  upon  one  f I think 
some  do.  From  that  minute  1 began,  not 
only  to  admire,  bnt  to  love  my  grandfather. 

Was  he  loving-hearted  f It  was  too  much 
to  expect  sentiment  at  his  age.  This  first 
meal  at  his  table  almost  choked  me,  for  I was 
so  nervous,  so  full  of  confiicting  emotions, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  I could  keep  from 
crying.  But  he  ate  with  composure  and  ap- 
petite, talking  Bath  tittle-tattle  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  scarcely  noticing  me.  After  lunch 
he  called  me  to  him,  and  took  my  face  be- 
tween his  soft,  withered  hands. 

“ Yes,  you  are  like  your  father,  but  still 
more  like  your  grandmother.  A beautiful 
girl  she  was ; you  remember  her,  Mrs.  Rix  ? 
and  yon,  Conrad?  But  no,  I forgot;  my 
wife,  Lady  Charlotte  Picardy,  has  been  dead 
these  forty  years.” 

He  mentioned  the  fact  quite  calmly,  not 
omitting  the  “ Lady”  Charlotte.  It  was  odd, 
I thought,  for  a man  to  speak  of  a dead  wife 
in  that  tone.  Still  he  had  never  married 
again,  but  had  lived  solitary  for  forty  years. 

“ You  ^ill  turn  her  head,  General,  by  com- 
paring her  to  her  beautiful  grandmother. 
And  yet  it  is  true,”  whispered  Mrs.  Rix,  look- 
ing at  me. 

I felt  that  my  other  cousin  was  looking 
too.  He  rose. 

“ Come,  where  shall  we  go  for  our  after- 
noon drive?  What  have  you  seen,  Miss 
Picardy  ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

At  which,  as  if  I had  said  something  fun- 
ny, they  all  smiled  at  me,  these  three  people, 
all  so  much  my  seniors,  to  whom  I seemed 
already  becoming  the  child  of  the  house. 
This  fact  I felt  sure  of ; their  manner  to  me 
was  so  kind.  Further  I did  not  consider. 
Indeed,  I was  thinking  so  much  about  them 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  trouble  myself 
as  to  what  they  thought  about  me. 

Shortly  we  were  out  in  the  sunshine ; and 
oh,  how  bright  the  sunshine  is  at  Bath ! and 
how  the  white  city  and  green  country  shine 
together  under  it  in  soft  spring  days,  such 
days  as  this!  The  carriage  moved  slowly 
up  the  steep  hilL  Mrs.  Rix  sat  beside  the 
General ; Major  Picardy  and  I opposite. 

“Take  care  of  his  arm,”  said  the  ever- 
fidgety  Mrs.  Rix,  as  a jolt  in  the  carriage 
pushed  us  together.  And  then  I found  out 
that  my  cousin  was  invalided,  having  been 
shot  in  the  shoulder  at  some  Indian  battle. 

“ But  pray  don’t  look  so  grave  about  it,” 
laughed  he ; “ it  only  makes  me  a little  stiff. 
I have  not  much  pain  now,  though  the  bail 


is  still  there.  I assure  you  I am  enjoying 
my  furlough  extremely,  Miss  Picardy.” 

“ Call  her  Elma ; she  is  still  a child,”  said 
my  grandfather,  so  affectionately  that  even 
the  pride  of  seventeen  could  not  take  of- 
fense. Besides,  was  1 not  a child,  and  was 
it  not  pleasant  to  be  so  regarded  and  so 
treated  by  these  three  kind  people  ? 

They  seemed  different  from  any  people  I 
had  ever  known,  especially  the  two  gentle- 
men. Both  were  gentlemen  in  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  word.  I felt  it  then  by  iustinct, 
my  reason  satisfies  me  of  it  now.  Both  be- 
ing military  men,  they  had  seen  a great 
deal  of  the  world,  and  seen  it  with  intelli- 
gent eyes,  so  that  their  conversation  was  al- 
ways interesting,  often  most  delightful.  Not 
learned,  or  I could  not  have  understood  it ; 
but  this  talk  of  theirs  I could  understand, 
and  feel  happy  that  I could.  To  show  off 
one’s  own  cleverness  does  one  harm,  but  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  cleverness  of  other 
people  always  does  one  good. 

I was  so  absorbed  in  listening  that  I 
scarcely  looked  about  me  until  the  fresh 
wind  of  Combe  Down  blew  in  our  faces,  and 
my  grandfather  shivered.  M^jor  Picardy 
leaned  forward  to  fasten  his  cloak  for  him. 
It  had  two  lions’  heads  for  a clasp,  I re- 
member. Moving  seemed  to  have  hurt  the 
wounded  shoulder.  He  turned  slightly  pale. 

“Don’t,  Conrad.  You  never  think  half 
enough  of  yourself.  Let  your  arm  rest. — 
Here,  Mrs.  Rix,  may  I trouble  you  ?” 

“ Will  you  not  ‘ trouble’  me  ?” 

I said  it  shyly,  with  much  hesitation,  but 
was  rewarded  by  the  sudden  bright  pleas- 
ure in  my  grandfather’s  face,  and  not  in  his 
alone.  It  was  curious  what  pains  my  cousin 
took  to  make  me  feel  at  ease,  and  especially 
with  the  General. 

When  I had  fastened  the  cloak — with 
rather  nervous  fingers,  I confess — the  old 
soldier  took  and  kissed  them,  with  that 
“ grand  seigneur”  air  which  became  him  so 
well,  then  lifted  them  up.  “ See,  Conrad,  a 
true  Picardy  hand.” 

Cousin  Conrad  (I  learned  by-and-by  to 
call  him  so)  smiled.  “ The  General  thinks, 
Consin  Elma,  that  to  be  bora  a Picardy  is 
the  greatest  blessing  that  can  happen  to  any 
human  being.” 

Here  Mrs.  Rix  looked  quite  frightened, 
which  rather  amused  me,  for  I had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  the  secret  of  Major  Pic- 
ardy’s undoubted  influence  with  the  old 
man  was  that,  unlike  most  people,  he  was 
not  afraid  of  him.  This  spoke  well  for  both 
parties.  It  is  only  a tyrant  who  likes  hav- 
ing slaves,  and  as  I looked  at  the  General,  I 
felt  sure  he  was  no  tyrant.  Under  whatev- 
er delusion  he  had  so  unkindly  treated  my 
mother  was  and  is  still  a mystery  to  me — 
one  that  I can  never  penetrate,  because  the 
secret  of  it  was  doubtless  buried  in  a long- 
forgotten  grave.  In  all  our  intercourse  ho 
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never  once  spoke  to  me  of  his  son,  my  fa- 
ther. 

We  drove  down  the  steep  valley  below 
Combe  Down,  then  re-ascended,  and  came 
oat  upon  the  beautiful  Claverton  Road.  At 
Claverton  Church  I exclaimed,  “ I know  this 
place  quite  well.” 

“ I thought  you  knew  nothing,  and  had 
never  been  any  where.  When,  my  dear, 
were  you  here  before  t” 

“ The  day  I first  saw  you,  Sir”  (I  had  no- 
ticed that  Cousin  Conrad  usually  called  him 
“Sir,”  and  he  had  never  yet  bade  me  call 
him  “grandfather”),  “ I drove  past  here  with 
Mrs.  Golding,  in  the  carrier’s  cart.” 

“In  the  carrier’s  cart! — a young  lady  go- 
ing about  in  a carrier’s  cart  1”  cried  Mrs.  Rix, 
aghast.  ^ 

“ But  how  courageous  of  the  young  lady  to 
own  it !”  said  Cousin  Conrad ; and  then  my 
grandfather,  who  had  looked  annoyed  for  a 
moment,  brightened  up. 

“ Quite  right,  quite  right.  Mrs.  Rix,  I as- 
sure you  a Picardy  may  do  any  thing.  Only, 
my  dear  Elma,  I hope  you  will  not  again  pat- 
ronize your  friend  the  carrier,  or  indulge  in 
any  such  eccentric  modes  of  traveling.” 

“Indeed,  young  ladies  should  never  do 
eccentric  things,”  said  Mrs.  Rix,  eying  me 
with  a little  curiosity,  but  evidently  not 
having  the  slightest  idea  that  I was  a “poor 
relation,”  and  ignorant  that  there  had  ever 
been  any  “ difficulties”  between  my  mother 
and  the  General.  She  had  lived  all  her  life 
in  India,  and  was  only  a very  distant  cousin ; 
I felt  glad  she  had  not  been  made  a confi- 
dante of  the  family  history.  But  Cousin 
Conrad  knew  every  thing,  and  I drew  cour- 
age from  his  encouraging  smile. 

“And  this  was  the  view  you  saw  from 
the  carrier’s  cart  f Was  it  a pleasant  con- 
veyance ?” 

“ Not  very — exceedingly  shaky.  But  I am 
sure  I shall  never  regret  the  journey.” 

“ No,  I do  not  believe  you  ever  will,”  re- 
plied Cousin  Conrad,  suddenly  changing  into 
gravity. 

We  were  standing  on  a tombstone,  look- 
ing down  the  valley,  he  and  I only,  he  hav- 
ing proposed  to  show  me  the  beautiful  little 
church  and  church-yard.  There  we  had  lin- 
gered for  ten  minutes  or  more,  reading  the 
inscriptions,  and  stepping  from  mound  to 
mound — those  green  mounds  which  to  me 
implied  almost  nothing,  except  a sort  of 
poetic  melancholy,  which  added  a tender 
charm  to  life,  this  bright,  hopeful  young  life 
of  mine.  But  Cousin  Conrad  was  older. 

“Iam  very  familiar  with  graves,”  he  said, 
stepping  round  by  one  of  them,  not  jumping 
over  it,  as  I did.  “All  belonging  to  me  are 
dead — my  kindred,  and  the  dearest  of  my 
friends.  I am  quite  alone  in  the  world.” 

“Alone  in  the  world!  What  a terrible 
thing!” 

“1  do  not  feel  it  so.  I have  plenty  of 


work  to  do.  My  doctor  once  told  me  I was 
not  likely  to  have  a very  long  life,  and  ever 
since  I have  determined  to  make  it  as  full  as 
possible.” 

“ How  f” 

“ What  a puzzling  question  I especially  as 
just  now  you  see  me  living  the  idlest  of  lives, 
having  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  be 
a little  help  to  your  grandfather.” 

“ That  is  natural.  Are  you  not  my  grand- 
father’s heir!” 

“Another  puzzling  question.  What  a 
catechist  you  are!  Do  you  mean  to  interro- 
gate every  body  like  this,  when  you  come 
out  into  the  world  f” 

“ I can  not  tell,”  said  I,  laughing.  “ Real- 
ly, I know  nothing  of  the  world.  We  never 
lived  in  it — my  mother  and  I.” 

“ Would  you  care  to  live  in  it  t” 

“ Perhaps.  But  that  would  depend  upon 
what  my  mother  wished.  She  decides  every 
thing.” 

“ Tell  me  more  about  your  mother.” 

So  I described  her,  in  a few  brief  passion- 
ate words,  determined  that  he  at  least  should 
fully  know  all  that  she  really  was  in  herself 
and  all  that  she  had  been  to  me.  I can  not 
say  what  made  me  do  it,  or  wish  to  do  it,  to 
so  slight  an  acquaintance ; but  then  he  nev- 
er seemed  to  me  a stranger,  and  he  was  of 
my  own  blood  and  name. 

Also,  to  speak  about  my  mother  seemed  to 
make  amends  for  what  was  so  strqpge  as  to 
appear  almost  wrong — that  I could  be  hap- 
py, actually  happy,  away  from  her. 

“ But  I shall  not  be  away  long.  If  she  is 
not  able  to  come  here,  I shall  go  back  to  her — 
let  me  see — the  day  after  to-morrow,”  said  I, 
very  decidedly. 

“ Could  you  not  enjoy  staying  a while  with 
the  General  f You  like  him.” 

“Yes,”  hesitating,  but  only  because  I 
doubted  how  far  I could  trust  my  compan- 
ion. Then  looking  in  his  face,  I felt  sure  I 
might  trust  him.  “Yes,  I could  like  my 
grandfather  very  much,  if  only  I were  cer- 
tain he  would  be  kind  to  my  mother.” 

M^jor  Picardy  regarded  me  earnestly. 
“You  may  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that 
point,  now  and  always.” 

“ Are  you  sure  f ” 

“ Quite  sure.  He  told  me  so.  And  when 
you  know  him  better,  you  will  find  him  a 
man  who,  whatever  his  other  faults  may  be, 
is  not  given  to  change — perfectly  sinoere 
and  reliable.  And  now  let  us  go  back.  Be 
as  good  a girl  as  ever  you  can  to  your  grand- 
father. He  wishes  for  you,  and  remember, 
he  needs  you.” 

“Wishes  met  needs  met  Oh,  I am  so 
glad!” 

I went  back  todhe  carriage  with  a heart 
as  light  as  the  lark’s  that  we  left  singing 
over  the  church-yard.  My  heart  sang  too, 
a happy  song  all  to  itself,  the  whole  way 
back.  I had  found  something  new  in  my 
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life — my  life  which  had  seemed  already  as 
fall  as  it  could  hold,  till  these  fresh  interests 
came,  yet  1 found  it  conld  hold  them,  and 
enjoy  them  too.  “ I must  tell  my  mother 
all  about  it,”  thought  I,  and  began  writing 
my  evening  letter  in  my  head.  But  no  words 
seemed  strong  enough  to  express  my  grand- 
father’s attractiveness  and  Cousin  Conrad’s 
kindness. 

The  dinner  hour  was  six.  Mrs.  Rix  told 
me  she  was  going  to  dress,  so  I dressed  like- 
wise, in  my  only  silk  gown — a soft,  dark 
gray — with  my  best  Valenciennes  collar  and 
cuds.  1 thought  my  toilet  splendid,  till  I 
saw  Mrs.  Rix — in  cherry-colored  satin,  with 
hare  arms  and  neck,  covered  only  by  a black 
lace  shawl.  I felt  almost  like  a real  “ poor 
relation”  beside  her,  till  I met  Cousin  Con- 
rad’s kind  smile,  as  if  he  understood  all 
about  it,  and  was  rather  amused  than  not. 
Then  I forgot  my  foolish  vexation,  and 
smiled  too. 

As  for  my  grandfather,  he  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  my  clothes,  but  a good  deal  of 
me,  talking  to  me  at  intervals  all  dinner- 
time, and  when,  that  meal  being  quickly 
over,  a good  many  people  came  dropping  in, 
as  was  the  custom  in  Bath,  Mrs.  Rix  told  me, 
he  introduced  me  punctiliously  to  every 
body  as  “ My  granddaughter,  Miss  Picardy.” 

8ome  of  them  looked  surprised,  and  some 
of  them,  I was  sure,  made  under-toned  com- 
ments upon  me  and  my  appearance ; hut  I 
did  not  care.  If  my  grandfather  was  satis- 
fied, what  did  it  matter  f 

The  guests  were  not  very  interesting,  nor 
could  I understand  how  grown-up  people 
should  play  with  such  deep  earnestness  at 
those  games  of  cards,  which  at  school,  when 
we  made  up  an  occasional  round  game,  I 
always  found  so  supremely  silly — sillier  even 
than  building  card-houses.  But  I got  a little 
quiet  talk  with  Cousin  Conrad,  who,  seeing 
I was  dull,  came  up  to  me.  By-and-by  the 
evening  was  over — this  first  evening,  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

When  every  body  was  gone,  and  we  were 
saying  good-night,  my  grandfather  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  called  Mrs.  Rix. 

“ I do  not  presume  to  comprehend  ladies’ 
costume,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
rather  1 sad-colored  robe,’  as  Shakspeare  has 
it,  for  so  young  a person.  What  say  you, 
my  dear,  would  you  not  prefer  to  look  a lit- 
tle more — more  like  other  young  ladies  !” 

I winced. 

“ Yes,  indeed,  General,  she  ought,”  said 
• Mrs.  Rix.  “ I have  been  thinking  all  even- 
ing, only  I did  not  quite  know  how  to  say  it, 
that  if  Miss  Picardy  were  dressed — as  Miss 
Picardy — that  is,  if  you  would  allow  me  to 
take  her  to  a proper  Bath  dress-maker — ” 

But  my  pride  was  up.  “ Thank  you;  I 
prefer  to  wait  till  my  mother  comes.  It  is 
she  who  always  chooses  my  clothes.” 

“As  you  please.  Good-night,”  said  my 


grandfather,  shortly,  as  he  took  up  Mb  can- 
dle and  disappeared. 

Cousin  Conrad  gave  me  a look,  a very  kind 
one,  yet  it  seemed  to  “ call  me  to  order,”  al- 
most like  one  of  my  mother’s.  Was  my  pride 
right  or  wrong  f What  must  I do  f 

“ Follow  him,”  whispered  Major  Picardy, 
and  I obeyed.  I hope  it  is  not  a startling 
confession,  but  there  have  been  very  few 
people  in  my  life  whom  I either  could  or 
would  “ obey.’? 

I followed  the  old  man,  walking  feebly 
down  stairs,  and  touched  him. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  I — ” 

“ Pray  do  not  apologize.  I merely  asked 
you  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
dressed  as  becomes  your  position — my  posi- 
tion, I mean — and  you  declined.  It  does 
not  matter.” 

“ It  does  matter,  since  I have  vexed  you. 
I could  not  help  it.  Don’t  you  see,  Sir,  that 
I have  got  no  money  f How  can  I go  and 
buy  new  clothes  f” 

He  looked  puzzled,  but  a little  less  severe. 

“ Why,  child,  surely  you  understood  that 
— but  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  I am 
pleased  or  not.” 

“ It  is  of  consequence.” 

“ To  me,  perhaps.  I do  not  flatter  myself 
it  can  be  so  to  either  you  or  your  mother.” 

Was  this  speech  ironical  T Did  it  infer 
any  ill  feeling  toward  my  mother  f If  so,  I 
must  speak  out.  I must  make  him  see  clear- 
ly on  what  terms  we  stood. 

“ Sir,”  I said,  looking  him  boldly  in  the 
faoe,  “ I am  seventeen  years  old,  and  I never 
saw  you,  never  even  heard  of  you,  till  a few 
weeks  ago.  My  mother  has  brought  me  up 
entirely.  I am  what  I am,  my  mother’s 
child,  and  I can  not  be  different.  Are  you 
ashamed  of  me  f” 

He  looked,  not  at  me,  for  he  had  turned 
his  back  upon  me,  but  at  my  reflection  on 
the  mirror  opposite — a figure  which  startled 
even  myself,  it  stood  so  tall  and  proud. 

“ Ashamed  of  you  ? No.” 

“ One  word  more : do  you  expect  me  to 
be  ashamed  of  my  mother  ?” 

Here  I felt  my  hand  caught  with  a warn- 
ing pressure,  and  Cousin  Conrad  joined  us ; 
coming,  with  his  winning  smile,  right  be- 
tween my  grandfather  and  me. 

“ Is  it  not  rather  too  late  at  night  to 
begin  any  unnecessary  conversation  1 The 
whole  question  lies  in  a nutshell,  Cousin 
Kim  a.  A young  lady  from  the  country 
comes  to  visit  her  grandfather.  She  is,  of 
course,  a little  beMnd  the  fashion,  and  as 
her  grandfather  wishes  her  to  take  the  head 
of  his  table”  (I  started  at  this  news),  “ he 
naturally  wishes  her  to  be  dressed  accord- 
ing to  la  made — is  not  that  the  word  f — like 
other  ladies  of  her  age  and  station.  He  has 
a right  to  bestow,  and  she  to  accept,  tMs  or 
any  other  kindness.  I am  sure  Mrs.  Picardy 
would  approve.  Every  wise  mother  knows 
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that  it  is  nnwise  for  any  young  girl,  in  any 
society,  to  look  peculiar.” 

“ Do  I look  peculiar  f” 

“ Very.  Quite  unlike  any  girl  I ever  saw.” 
“ Is  that  meant  for  civility  or  incivility, 
Conrad f”  said  my  grandfather,  laughing; 
fop*,  in  truth,  there  was  no  resisting  that 
charming  way  Cousin  Conrad  had  of  smooth- 
ing down  people— half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest. 
“ Then,  Elma,  we  will  make  you  like  other 
girls,  if  we  can,  to-morrow.  Now,  good- 
night.” • 

A dismissal — decided,  though  kindly.  Ev- 
idently my  grandfather  disliked  arguments 
and  “ scenes.” 

At  present  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do 
but  to  creep  up  stairs,  rather  crest-fallen,  and 
find  Mrs.  Rix  waiting  to  conduct  me  to  my 
room,  where  she  staid  talking  a terribly  long 
time,  advising  me,  in  elderly  and  matronly 
fashion,  about  the  life  into  which  I was  about 
to  plunge.  She  seemed  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed I wras  to  be  a long  time  in  Bath  ; and  she 
impressed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  doing  as 
other  people  did,  and  dressing  as  other  peo- 
ple dressed,  and,  above  all,  of  trying  to 
please  my  grandfather. 

“ For  he  is  an  odd  man,  a very  odd  man, 
my  dear.  I have  seen  very  little  of  him  of 
late  years,  but  quite  enough  to  find  out  that. 
Until  he  invited  me  here  he  never  even  told 
me  his  son  had  been  married,  so  that  to 
make  your  acquaintance  was  a pleasant  sur- 
prise, Miss  Picardy.  You  must  introduce 
me  to  Mrs.  Picardy.  How  soon  she  must 
have  become  a widow ! And  where  did  she 
come  from  ? And  what  was  her  maiden 
name  f” 


“My  mother  was  a Miss  Dedm&n.  She 
was  bom  in  Bath,”  was  all  I answered  to 
these  and  other  inquisitive  questions. 

“ And  she  will  be  here,  1 trust,  before  I 
leave  T Most  likely  you  will  both  stay  with 
the  General  for  some  time  f A capital  ar- 
rangement. He  has  lots  of  money  to  leave, 
if  he  has  not  left  it  already  to  Mqjor  Picardy, 
who  gets  the  landed  estate.  He  is  very  fond 
of  Cousin  Conrad ; still,  he  might  grow  fond- 
er of  you,  and  if  he  were  to  alter  liis  will  in 
your  favor — ” 

“ I should  despise  him !” 

1 stamped  with  my  foot — my  tears  burst 
forth ; I could  not  help  it — I had  been  so 
overexcited  that  day.  And  then  to  be  told 
calmly  that  I was  to  stay  here  in  order  to 
worm  myself  into  the  old  man’s  good  graces, 
and  supplant  Cousin  Conrad ! What  a hor- 
rid idea!  what  a humiliating  position!  I 
felt  inclined  to  run  away  that  minute,  even 
though  it  was  the  middle  of  the  night — run 
away  back  to  my  mother. 

The  whole  thing  was  so  different  from 
what  I had  been  used  to.  Mrs.  Rix,  who 
talked  very  little  before  my  grandfather  and 
Cousin  Conrad,  when  she  talked  to  me  ex- 
hibited her  true  self,  so  exceedingly  small 
and  worldly-minded,  that  all  my  pleasant 
sensations  faded  out,  and  I began  to  feel  as 
if  I had  got  into  an  atmosphere  where  I 
could  not  breathe  properly.  When  I shut 
the  door  upon  her,  showing  her  politely  out 
— not  much  to  her  regret,  for  though  I 
checked  them  at  once,  she  had  been  quite 
frightened  at  my  tears — I threw  myself  for- 
lornly down  upon  the  bed,  and  cried  like  a 
child  for  my  mother. 


PRATER  OF  COLUMBUS. 

By  WALT  WHITMAN. 

[It  was  near  the  close  of  his  indomitable  and  ploas  life— on  his  last  voyage,  when  nearly  70  years  of  age— 
that  Columbus,  to  save  his  two  remaining  ships  from  foundering  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  in  a terrible  storm,  had 
to  run  them  ashore  on  the  Island  of  Jamaica— where,  laid  up  for  a long  and  miserable  year— 1(503 — he  was 
taken  very  sick,  had  several  relapses,  his  men  revolted,  and  death  seemed  dally  imminent ; though  he  was 

eventually  rescued,  and  sent  home  to  Spain  to  die,  unrecognized,  neglected  and  in  want It  is  only  asked, 

as  preparation  and  atmosphere  for  the  following  lines,  that  the  bare  authentic  facts  be  recalled  and  realized, 
and  nothing  contributed  by  the  fancy.  See,  the  Antillean  Island,  with  its  florid  skies  and  rich  foliage  and 
Bcenery,  the  waves  beating  the  solitary  sands,  and  the  hulls  of  the  ships  in  the  distance.  See,  the  figure  of 
the  great  Admiral,  walking  the  beach,  as  a stage,  in  this  sublimest  tragedy— for  what  tragedy,  what  poem, 
so  piteous  and  majestic  as  the  real  scene  7— and  hear  him  uttering— as  his  mystical  and  religious  soul  surely 
uttered,  the  ideas  following— perhaps,  in  their  equivalents,  the  very  words.] 

A batter’d,  wreck’d  old  man, 

Thrown  on  this  savage  shore,  far,  far  from  home, 

Pent  by  the  sea,  and  dark  rebellious  brows,  twelve  dreary  months. 

Sore,  stiff  with  many  toils,  sicken’d  and  nigh  to  death, 

I take  my  way  along  the  island’s  edge, 

Venting  a heavy  heart. 

I am  too  foil  of  woe! 

Haply  I may  not  live  another  day; 

I can  not  rest,  O God — I can  not  eat  or  drink  or  sleep, 

Till  I put  forth  myself,  my  prayer,  once  more  to  Thee, 

Breathe,  bathe  myself  once  more  in  Thee — commune  with  Thee, 

Report  myself  once  more  to  Thee. 
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Thou  knowest  my  years  entire,  my  life, 

(My  long  and  crowded  life  of  active  work — not  adoration  merely;) 

Thou  knowest  the  prayers  and  vigils  of  my  youth; 

Thou  knowest  my  manhood’s  solemn  and  Visionary  meditations; 

Thou  knowest  how,  before  I commenced,  I devoted  all  to  come  to  Thee ; 

Thou  knowest  I have  in  age  ratified  all  those  vows,  and  strictly  kept  them ; 

Thou  knowest  I have  not  once  lost  nor  faith  nor  ecstasy  in  Thee; 

(In  shackles,  prison’d,  in  disgrace,  repining  not, 

Acceptiqg  all  from  Thee — as  duly  come  from  Thee.) 

All  my  emprises  have  been  fill’d  with  Thee, 

My  speculations,  plans,  begun  and  carried  on  in  thoughts  of  Tliee, 

Sailing  the  deep,  or  journeying  the  laud  for  Thee ; 

Intentions,  purports,  aspirations  mine — leaviug  results  to  Thee. 

0 I am  sure  they  really  came  from  Thee! 

The  urge,  the  ardor,  the  unconquerable  will, 

The  potent,  felt,  interior  command,  stronger  than  words, 

A message  from  the  Heavens,  whispering  to  me  even  iu  sleep, 

These  sped  me  on. 

By  me,  and  these,  the  work  so  far  accomplish’d,  (for  what  has  been,  has  been ;) 

By  me  Earth’s  elder,  cloy’d  and  stifled  lands,  uncloy’d,  unloos’d ; 

By  me  the  hemispheres  rounded  and  tied — the  unknown  to  the  known. 

The  end  I know  not — it  is  all  in  Thee; 

Or  small,  or  great,  I know  not — haply,  what  broad  fields,  what  lauds ; 

Haply,  the  brutish,  measureless,  human  undergrowth  I know, 

Transplanted  there,  may  rise  to  stature,  knowledge  worthy  Thee; 

Haply  the*  swords  I know  may  there  indeed  be  turn’d  to  reaping  tools ; 

Haply  the  lifeless  cross  I know — Europe’s  dead  cross — may  bud  and  blossom  there. 

One  effort  more — my  altar  this  bleak  sand: 

That  Thou,  O God,  my  life  hast  lighted, 

With  ray  of  light,  steady,  ineffable,  vouchsafed  of  Thee, 

(Light  rare,  untellable — lighting  the  very  light! 

Beyond  all  signs,  descriptions,  languages!) 

For  that,  O God — be  it  my  latest  word — here  on  my  knees, 

Old,  poor,  and  paralyzed — I thank  Thee. 

My  terminus  near, 

The  clouds  already  closing  in  upon  roe, 

The  voyage  balk’d — the  course  disputed,  lost, 

1 yield  my  ships  to  Thee. 

Steersman  unseen!  henceforth  the  helms  are  Thine; 

Take  Thou  command — what  to  my  petty  skill  Thy  navigation  ? 

My  hands,  my  limbs  grow  nerveless ; 

My  brain  feels  rack’d,  bewilder’d ; 

Let  the  old  timbers  part — I will  not  part! 

I will  cling  fast  to  Thee,  O God,  though  the  waves  buffet  me ; 

Thee,  Thee,  at  least,  I know. 

Is  it  the  prophet’s  thought  I speak,  or  am  I raving? 

What  do  I know  of  life?  what  of  myself? 

I know  not  even  my  own  work,  past  or  present; 

Dim,  ever-shifting  guesses  of  it  spread  before  me, 

Of  newer,  better  worlds,  their  mighty  parturition, 

Mocking,  perplexing  me. 

And  these  things  I see  suddenly — what  mean  they? 

As  if  some  miracle,  some  hand  divine  unseal’d  my  eyes, 

Shadowy,  vast  shapes,  smile  through  the  air  and  sky, 

And  on  the  distant  waves  sail  countless  ships, 

And  anthems  in  new  tongues  I hear  saluting  me. 
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- — ^ kane.fiin  to  raen.  Fbr  the  of 

i such  an  mtituti'ott  hs^  hzA  wt?ih 
known  appeal  ta  C\ob#r*»a  in  t&$5.  H* 

| Thfihttlart ; but  ho  remind  as  etrauunu*  au 
advocate  as  «Vc t &r  fcim  estaklrabinent  of 
I nbaorvat-ew^  of  t&e  Slit  cfo**  foqtfi  at 
Jg  j,  W ushuigtoil  and  at  Cambridge.  In  ike  very 

^ '-j WE  year  before  this  nddres*  at  Ctnchmaii,  he 

had  vijr^mi.  it!  Ms  plant*  m Oongr«&at  the  jjct- 
;*jrn  .v]  pctnal  aptfropriaOon  of  the- whole  fnteW’- 

7^--^  - of  the  thou  \mapptopriatied  Smtfchfioniau 

fun*!  Ihr  an  f#b^«r\rattirT  for  the  people. 

gmtttjSWg  ;;  ‘ 

Sef  “ fcfc he  increase  of 

wPS»T^  - V : tt.fe  to  the 

HBjllSBfe.  ^t^veriug 

||1|P  ihrtoigh  a c^tuiir^ . ifcife 

are  indebted  for  ft  jkiitii^pent  standard:  pi 
tjUio  ftiirl  for  the  In 

lft4!HL  v; fl<>  rlnArlv  in  fltuf 


onathUY  w'&smurr  wjtcmvm*- 


I —THE  >H£W  imSEIlVATOKT  AT 


LITTLE  mote  than  thirty  yearn  ngo  it  ordasimi  sneh.  Host  persons  •***•&  enntont 
rmibi  *Hd  he  Haul  that  there  way  one  to  look  to  Greeusrir.li  only.  They  edited  with 
mttti&tmi}t}$  oV^rvatoty  to  the  United  some  of  oar  old  officers  w&bto  w 
States.  To-day  It  to  safe  to  place  the  miss*  not  sensible  of  any  tooouviuneuce  refill tiug 
her  of  all  classes,  public  aijd  privates  be-  to  our  navy  by  rtdymg  on  British  nautical 
yowl  fifty.  Mm&n*WA*  though  it  Might  lie  desiralhto  to 

Ttoft  first  of  tinw  ataterssetita  may  strike  totoWlfeh  an  American  ivlmanoc  «a  a matte r 
uomy  of  t’i»r  render*  with  sutpr toe,  The  *to-  of  pride  and  national  ^dependence” 
thotity  of  John  Qoiiiey  Adams  will  coohm  The  y<^  1843  wito,  boWiWer,  an  era  in  flto 
H*  truth  “Is  tli ms"  lie  asked,  at  the  £k**>  lihtuxy  of  oat-  obeemdorks,  and  Cincmmri 
of  a ^lagniftcent  orotiari  at  Giuciitiiafi  in  whs  their  hiittopIa<Hi.  £Xer  totitotmto  and 
184^ — **  is  there  one  towor  erwcted  tb  ^nnbto  .Uro«*of  CojiilOridg^tihd  Waahingtoti,  sprang 
the  kfepn-Cy^d  ohiKjrvcs'^fhe hdavetily  vault  up,  ami  the  euthasiasxn  »>£  the  storied 
to  watch  fruib  night  to  night,  ftiToogh  fchu  wht'se  IhnciD.  secured 

exrcl^g  yearj  the  moyemeiUM  of  the  wforry  largely  hr  ihtiv  &twi&m.  W<f  do  uoi  target 
heavens ^nd their  ?in VHioihered  worlds?  Lo^k  the  earlier  and  valued,  work , of  Piafe^o? 
anmml  ypu^  iauk  fmm  the  81,  John  to  the  I^kmiiA  at  Hndaon,  the  cfforj^  ai  A^dc  riud 
Balati^  took  from  the  Jtnputh  of  the  J»eVm  Carol WdgP?  or  at  tto»  High  Itobdel  iu  Philip- 
^ ink  to  the  mouth  nf  the  Coliimhiaj  and  yno  de2phia1  the  ohHers  atory  of  which  betomts 
will  find  not  one ! tie  if  one,  not  of  our  emj-  gfterwaid  netod  hv  its  introduction  into 

thto  emui^y  of  the  Municili  iua<nimer»t8?  and 
Mr.  Adams  had  irimto tistwncaiiy  & fevento  Ih^ir  hHlttonr.  iise  by  Walker  and  Keud»lL 
puibuit.  He  w too  well  informed  m to  Xai  tHw  honor  ef  first  ^tahhalitogn^parate) 
i to  progress  in  oui  country  hot  to  know  the  uistitiition,  with  the  aims  char&crerisdng  a 
exietoDce^  of  some  additioue  to  ^ur  colto^^  Hiie  nb^yator?  , heleugjs  to  the  ^ivtoprClfcy- 
ut  the,  fuvm  of  touiiliugs  .‘find  We  ms  led  Up  to  her  heeutitol  liUls,  to  toe 

t tour  uifd.ro me uf»  -d*>»dgired  almost  exclu-  genius*  the  .enthusiasm,  And.  the  peesieveriog 
lively  tor  iftstruciing  students'  in  thou  Mft.  lehots  there  of  her  urustoi^pi  fit  myhwwoHr} 
He  ttppirvi;ir<>d  them ; Tor.  lie  'vv»»  o««<v  *»f  <3to  Oimmx  MrrcsKSx..- 

fet  to  urge  their  procafing by  hi«uwn  Hai>-  Our  H<lvaoce  to  astvimomy  lo~day mnotto 
vard  . , , ' £V  : (rjg  afeH  ttf  the  marvelmte  An  in  vdher 

But  hif?  Jwst  enneoptiona  of  a He*  nhserv-  torvuehees,  »«  iu  this,  "f  the  n obtest^  the  sd,- 
otofy  involved  yet  higher  character  And  unees/'  |Wogr«sa  as  site  Astsv»ts- 

nlrns  in  it.  It  Hteutfjly  tahor  fur  di*-  r>mbr  Rivval  at  GmvnwKdi  has  said,  “by 

vowry.  It  must  he  fully  e<pi)pped  fur  thift(  enomous 'Stridcs.)?  The  brilliant  distni verier 
and  be  provided  with  a pmaonml  Who  epuhi  during  ifce  ifjolfir  eclipses  ol  18*58,  18&b  and 
give  their  whole  energies  to  that  aerjcH  of  1870, and  the  rev^latltHisof  the  physiol  con- 
observations  twining  tlifbngh'.1igahy.  yaars,  Wtjttitipu  of  the  sim  and  ^ tors  by  fhft  «pec- 
Which  alone  can  seen  to  Valuable  additions  troseope  *ito!  by  the  photograph  aim  pictures 
to  asttonomi»"al  knowledge  ami  i tow  to  i to  do  ri  og  f lie  year pl«>se  behind  U8>  are  in  pnwjf. 
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It  la  to  the  honor  of  eror  own  la« ] t'ttw * a?  (kflonel  atthat 

honor  atm  fxmly  awarded  from  abroad j timo:  Looking  Hack  to  fclu? 
that  ia  this  she  takes  hex  full  share.  The  { twiiaotoiy  to  the  famous 
work  done  by  Winlock  of  Cambridge,  u«4  Ivt  fba  then  named  Noxth^es^ri)  iferri-- 
T*nwg  of  Dartmouth,  arid  Rfttherfurd  of!  tcHy/*  wet&id  that  ilia  origiuttlplft  n of  fey 
N*rtw  York,  and  Watson  and  Peters  of  Atm  | bag  out  the  public  lands  standard 

Arbor  and  Clinton,  besides  that  which  i^  i aetroTiomieal  ot)servatione.  Cox(gteHft  had 
steaddv  speared  at  our  government  obeerv-  \ dottfflwhfecl  that  plan  by  r<3ijuirnig  the  whole 
at*ny  at  Washington  {now  thrive  dptiblyj  id  th^  gt-eAt  Wosf  to  UidoUt  m section* 
armed  by  the  {losae^ion  of  her  fcwontyfej^-*  j of  ri*rt>fnjguh^  to-oidl' 

inch  refractor),  & dally  aiding  iu  tho  esfrikvj  nates;  Itf^iidneaetwary  ti*  cad  iu&*ttc>iioijjy 
lining  for  as  as  high  a position  *4a  .wdeivh«[';]:iti> • dhtfirtttbih  for tUss&ei  th^8fr*ndird  meridian 
as  Out  was  directed 

'their  inventions.  A ftiwntotehea^  rberefimv  \ addifcioimUy,  or  rather  in  relation  to  tbe  ee 
nt#nr  ehief  working  obaervntories  hf  tlmsi*:Iin«st  tndotvrmiw^abHi, 

day  can  hardly  fail  to  profit  &n*I  the  ( if  jjuw»ibfev  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 

general  reader.  Prom  what  has  been  ah » Michigan,  tlio  vrt&tvm  extern^, 
ready  written,  he  will  not  be  surprised  that  Erie.the  confluence  of  the  Ghlo  imd  Mima- 
we- pot  the  Cincinnati  Observatory  iirst  upon  sippvahd  the  v/jasjU'rn  houwtety  the ‘ B tv 

otir  Ifefc*  especially  if  he  has  tiotiewi. that  H *ofvo.  The  plan  of  aatronotnteal  Surveying, 
has  received  a new  cbnaocratioa  % adhei^d  to  to  tlife  day,  wt^^viSftd  hy  Cid- 
fouudtug  of  a new  ediftae.  t His  head-^U&rfet#* Wta&LiB 

As  aarly,  indeed,  ns  |SOb,  Oln^httmti  may  ohs^r^Atory  nt  CincipuigL,  ftv»tn  whieh  are 
lie  snh 1 to  have  had  a ivcncttc^t  wotking  ob-  dated'  uomr  of  his  ol  met  various  and  astro- 
wvBtdry.  In  that  year  tfin  first  Swr vsyof-  nomfe&l.  <ftwm«s^n8  icthe .^rand  in  that  now 
Central  of  the  Ibiiteti  Cahiael  Jared  rare  Yottm»ev  Tmnm'iiow  tlw  Cmnectieni 

Mansfield,  rewyed,  after  a delay  of  At  least  Jcadmyv Part  J*  Man^Seid  was  a surveyor 

ibreo  year*  m their  traaiy  Chaise ' i^roud^i?4i' : would  long  be 

pbjtatioo.  from  London, ;^itronomvoa?.  inatra-.  j gaotod — Uko,  Ellieott-s,  quoted  from  tho 
merits  onieired  by  Albert  Gall  atm,  Secretary  time  of  his  laying  out  the  Federal  City  te 

the  Tr^^dry,  add  P&td  ,fbir  by  I^suleufc  j this  day, 

JeHersori  <mt‘  of  bis  oten  jfattd, ’t  Onr;  nest  date  is  at  the  end  5>f  the  lapsfc 

ho  Ihr  fbein  had  1>&po  ^Ib^y  yieai’s.  We  are  h|Wfttgbf  fhwi  tefjm 

ui'Mv  by  ltf^'/v  T he  inmoo  ran  iUm*  in  part  r , niarkvd  era  in  aet.muomicai  tutervst  alivsuij 
tows,  A}ml  3,  m'tv ’• '. : reftxfed  to.  aud  io  tW  labore  of  those  who 
AlwukoU^  faring,  Bsq.,  i awakeiiod  that  iateresf. 

..  _,.  ’ Soh^*  Troughton—  . MiU‘h«il  waa  a native  of  Kentucky*  He 

the  T>^1  nmiinor.  x*t  & o £™duat<?d  *it&.  boimr  at.^  ebf.  Point  m mSk 

One  saline*  ^rt^hte  iransii  itnirnnmk  > - W « i Bmguiug  from  the  dxmyv  ond  praetioing  law 
One uttrfmomiod  penUaiaai dotkc.y,  «&  u o ln  Ci?i<'iunAfi,  b<e  W made  professor  in  the 

The#*  instruments  were  said  Id  tie  1 City  College  fife  au  euthushist  in  a»- 

o$  th^>ir  kind.  Tears  ‘a^toX‘W6rdy'il|ey.; -^n>  * u-oumoy,  tie.  gave,  a seems  of  lee  lures  to 
placed  In  the  Fh  i lt^sophieul  Deportmen  t . tLo  gijtiivens  eated  their  Aj»- 

the  Military  Aeadenay  at  West  Pofint.  In  ■ troimmieal  BoeietV.  The  preamble  to  their 
the  house  of  the  Snr~ 
veyor-Oetmrftb  at  Cin- 
ciuuati,  they  wwre 
used  iu  making  nu- 
mermis  and  intemt* 
sftg  astronomical  oh- 
fetfsrvai.ifujs.  TM  Ur* 

Hit  of  «he  comet  af 
ltU|7  was  ealealatvsi, 
of  didemtl 
kiri«*U  won&  ohKerv^v  1, 
the  longitude  of  tlje 
ol^Tvatory  dat^r- 

Uiix^od*  ojh\  othhr  ,ob- 
^Wtibna.  of  impui- 
tauob  Wp 

of  ihem 
.^ntfc«id6  of  tho  u^nal 
duffeso/ the  mere  sur- 
veyor- -.‘ 

:Vi;V;THe,:.key  >' 

to  be  fbmrtl  in  ite.lia* 
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holds  iii  it  tlio  expression  of 
ideas  elevated  as  those  so  often  breathed  by 
Adams.  It  looks  as  though  there  were  a 
close  link  revealed  in  it  between  him  and 
Mitchell. 

As  the  astronomer  of  the  society  engaged 
for  a ten  years'  work,  Professor  Mitchell 
sailed  for  Europe  to  purchase  a telescope 
superior  to  any  then  iu  this  couutry.  With 
letters  from  Mr.  Adams,  he  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  Airy  at  Greenwich,  Arug o at 
Paris,  and  Lament  at  Munich,  In  the  op- 
tical institute  of  Merz  and  Mahler,  success- 
ors of  the  great  Fraunhofer,  at  Munich,  he 
found  an  object-glass  of  twelve-inch  aper- 
ture, which,  after  Lamont’s  test  in  his  own 
tube  (since  they  fitted  each  other),  was  pro- 
nounced superior  to  that  of  the  Munich  tele- 
scope. It  was  mounted,  purchased  for  about 
$9400,  and  arrived  in  Cincinnati  in  1845. 

The  Astronomical  Society  meanwhile  had 
secured  from  their  fellow-citizen,  N.  Long- 
worth,  the  gift  of  four  acres  of  ground  on 
one  of  the  beautiful  and  commanding  hills 
on  the  east  of  the  city,  and  a fund  of  $11,000 
in  sliares  of  $25  each. 

Professor  Mitchell,  on  his  retnm,  devoted 
his  whole  energies  to  the  erection  of  an  ob- 
servatory. Its  corner-stone  was  laid  Novem- 


ber 10,  1843,  on  the  site 
given  by  Longwortb,  on 
Mount  Adams,  at  the  close 
of  the  oration  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article. 
The  discourse  has  been 
called  14  An  Outline  of  A#- 
trouomy.v* 

The  observatory  pre- 
sented a front  eighty  feet, 
ornamented  with  a Gre- 
cian Doric  portico,  and  a 
depth  of  thirty,  showing  a 
basement  and  two  storiesu 
with  o central  dome,  cov- 
ering an  equatorial  room 
twenty-five  feet  square,  the 
roof  being  capable  of  en- 
tire removal  when  observa- 
tions were  to  be  made. 
The  object-glass  of  the 
telescope  had  an  aperture 
of  twelve  inches,  and  a 
focal  length  of  seventeen 
feet.  The  telescope  had 
five  common  eye -pieces 
and  niue  micrometers,  the 
highest  power  being  1400, 
and  was  fu rnislied  with 
the  usual  clock-work  by 
w hich  a star  is  steadily 
kept  in  the  field  of  view. 

The  equatorial  room  re- 
ceived the  Munich  instru- 
ments in  March,  1845.  Pro- 
feasor Mitchell  begun  hie 
labors  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  hope.  Three  thousand  visitors,  some  of 
them  from  homes  for  distant,  witnessed,  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  the  satisfactory  perform- 
ance of  his  equatorial.  Other  necessary  in- 
struments wore  received : a five- feet  Trough- 
ton  transit,  loaned  by  the  Coast  Survey,  an 
astronomical  clock,  donated  by  Mr.  M‘Grew, 
of  Cincinnati,  and  a chronometer,  loaned 
by  Messrs.  Blunt,  of  New  York.  At  the 
request  of  Professor  B&clte,  the  telegraph 
company  connected  the  observatory  with 
their  station*  for  the  determination  of  longi- 
tude, Cincinnati  being  then  a central  point 
in  such  work.  The  Astronomer  Royal,  un- 
der whose  instruction  Mitchell  had  passed 
three  months  in  1842,  urged,  in  an  eneoura- 


* It  seem*  remarkable  that  in  this  oration  when  Mr. 
Adam*  asks  the  question,  “What  have  we  been  doing 
for  astronomy  ?M  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  passage 
by  Congress  In  the  previous  year  of  a bill  which  was  in 
reality  to  found  the  present  United  States  Navnl  Ob- 
servatory* although  the  purpose  was  disguised  under 
another  name  for  the  institution.  Was  he  not  justly 
disgusted  with  the  mode  arid  the  name,  under  which 
had  been  thus  yielded  to  the  agency  of  other*  that 
which  had  been  denied  him  since  1*25  ? It  i«  an  l»ci- 
doc t of  interest  at  the  laying  of  this  corner-stone  that 
Life  venerable  Judge  Barnet,  a pioneer  of  Cincinnati, 
introduced  the  orator  by  an  address  historic  of  *hc 
Wear  and  of  the  care  of  U*  rightful  boundary  by  the 
elder  Adams,  commissioner  in  1T6J. 
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ging  letter,  that  “ the  first  application  of  his 
meridional  instruments  should  be  for  the 
exact  determination  of  his  geographical  lat- 
itude and  longitude,  and  that  his  observing 
energies  should  be  given  to  the  large  equa- 
torial.” With  this  advice,  he  directed  his 
attention  largely  to  the  remeasurement  of 
Struve’s  double  stars  south  of  the  equator. 
The  great  astronomer  of  Pulkova  had  fur- 
nished his  full  catalogue  of  these,  numbering 
more  than  three  thousand.  Mitchell  began 
his  work  upon  them.  He  tells  in  glowing 
language  of  the  gratification  experienced  in 
beholding  for  the  first  time — and  he,  in  this, 
the  first  observer  in  this  country — the  double 
stars  brought  into  view  by  a powerful  in- 
strument. 

Airy  and  Lamont  had  invited  him  to  make 
minute  observations  of  the  satellites  of 
Saturn,  since  in  the  latitude  of  Cincinnati 
the  planet  is  observed  at  a more  favorable 
altitude  than  at  Pulkova,  twenty  degrees 
further  north.  To  these,  and  chiefly  u to  the 
physical  association  of  the  double,  triple,  and 
multiple  suns,”  he  gave  his  close  attention. 
He  made  interesting  discoveries  in  the  course 
of  this  review.  n Stars  which  Struve  had 
marked  as  ohlong,  were  divided  aud  meas- 
ured ; others  marked  double  were  fouud  to 
be  triple.”  He  proposed  a new  method  for 
observing,  and  new  machinery  for  recording 
north  polar  distances  or  declinations.  Pro- 
fessor Peirce  reported  favorably  on  this 
method  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation in  1851,  and  Professor  Bache,  as  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Coast  Survey,  indorsed 
their  approval  in  his  report  for  that  year, 
presenting  also  a full  account  of  work  done 
by  the  new  method,  in  observations  made  by 
the  enthusiastic  astronomer  and  his  patient 
wife,  who  assisted  him  through  all.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  results  rivaled  the  best 
work  done  at  Pulkova.  Mitchell  was  the 
first  “ to  prepare  a circuit  interrupter  with 
an  eight-day  clock,  and  to  use  it  to  graduate 
the  running  fillet  of  paper and  to  invent 
and  use  the  revolving-disk  chronograph,  for 
recording  the  dates  of  star  signals.  Pro- 
fessors Bache  and  Walker  had  declined  to 
adopt  the  first  of  these  improvements  in 
astronomical  appliances,  through  an  appre- 
hension of  injury  to  the  astronomical  clock. 
Mitchell’s  work  proved  the  apprehension  to 
be  groundless.  His  revolving  disk  is  an  in- 
valuable invention.  To  the  perfection  of 
such  methods  and  instruments,  together  with 
the  routine  work  of  observation,  he  gave  all 
the  energies  not  of  necessity  employed  in 
outside  labors  devolving  on  him  for  his  sup- 
port. Unhappily  these,  at  an  early  date, 
became  almost  absorbing. 

For  the  Astronomical  Society,  having  se- 
cured their  observatory  and  their  director, 
had  failed  to  secure  a basis  for  his  support. 
This  certainly  was  as  much  their  regret  as 
his.  Nor  was  their  astronomer  as  unfortu- 
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nately  situated  as  the  first  Astronomer  Royal 
of  England,  for  whom  Charles  II.  provided  an 
observatory,  but  “ no  instruments,”  for  Flam- 
steed used  to  say  he  earned  his  £ 100  “ by  la- 
bor harder  than  threshing he  had  to  thresh 
and  to  find  his  own  corn.  Mitchell  relied  on 
his  professorship  in  the  Cincinnati  College : 
in  two  years  the  college  was  burned  down. 
He  then  relied  on  publications  and  lectures. 
He  published  the  Sidereal  Messenger,  a work 
of  three  volumes.  He  delivered  lectures  of 
rare  power  and  beauty  in  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Union.  He  stirred  up  an  enthusiasm  by 
these  lectures,  which  quickened  the  move- 
ments resulting  in  the  establishment  of  some 
of  our  first  observatories  of  this  day.  But 
for  his  support,  unhappily  for  the  observa- 
tory, he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  position 
of  chief  engineer  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Railroad  from  1848-62 ; and  finally,  in  1853, 
that  of  director  of  the  magnificent  Dudley 
Observatory  at  Albauy,  New  York.  He  did 
not,  however,  remove  from  Cincinnati  till 
1859.  In  1861  his  country  claimed  him  from 
astronomy  for  her  own  service.  He  was 
not  one  who  could  forget  the  sacred  obliga- 
tions of  his  training  at  the  Military  Acade- 
my ; but  promptly  responded  as  patriot  and 
soldier,  and  his  stirring  addresses  before  en- 
tering the  field  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, 
nor  his  untimely  ldss  to  science.* 

The  observatory  remained  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Henry  Twitchell,  of  Cincinnati.  Mitchell’s 
enthusiasm  had  gathered  around  him  from 
time  to  time  young  men  as  learners,  among 
whom  were  M.  Yarnall,  then  as  now  a pro- 
fessor in  the  United  States  navy;  Mr. 
Twitchell  was  his  chief  assistant  for  twelve 
years.  On  his  resignation,  Mr.  William  Da- 
vis, of  Cincinnati,  received  the  use  of  the 
building  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  make  his 
own  amateur  observations.  For  two  years 
he  continued  a series  of  observations  of  moon 
culminations,  snch  as  had  been  begun  in  1856 
for  the  Coast  Survey. 

On  the  1st  February,  1869,  Mr.  Cleveland 
Abbe,  formerly  employed  at  the  Pulkova 
Observatory,  and  more  recently  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington, 
accepted  the  place  of  director. 

His  first  annual  report  submitted  a plan 
of  wide  and  useful  astronomical  and  mag- 
netic and  geodetic  investigations.  On  these 
he  entered  vigorously.  He  first  adopted  for 
this  country  the  issuing  of  daily  meteoro- 
logical bulletins,  now  so  widely  known  as 
adopted  and  used  by  the  United  States  Sig- 
nal Service  Bureau. 


* General  Ormsby  M'Knlght  Mitchell’s  most  honor- 
able chronicle  reads  thus:  “Born  in  Kentucky,  1810; 
graduated  at  West  Point,  1829 ; Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Academy  to  1881 ; Professor  in  the 
College  of  Cincinnati,  1884-44 ; Director  of  Cincinnati 
Observatory,  1844-64 ; of  Dudley  Observatory,  1869-61 ; 
Brigadier-General  U.8. A,  1861 ; Major-General  com- 
manding the  Department  of  the  South,  1862.  Died  in 
command  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  1862.” 
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and  not  mere  educa- 
tional U8«b,  being  guar 
a n teed  as  ita  object 
The-  real  estate  bt* 
M-mut  Adame  brought 
^(lyOOCl,  Oil  Mciuot 
Lookout,  otic  of  the 
highest  point*  in  Ham- 
iltou.  County,  adjacent 
to  ■»  park  act  likely  in 
be  built  up  to  the  iii' 
jury  of  astronomical 
observations,  the  pur- 
uer -stone  of  the  new 
observatory  W*e  laid, 
August  28,  by  the  May- 
or <d*  Cincinnati,  after 
an  able  addreae  by  Hon. 
Rufus  King*  'The  site 
ie  free  from  the  btnoko 
and  heated  air  of  the 
factories,  which  had  in  varied  Mount  Adame, 
destroying  iieeurati  obaerYations.  The  cor- 
uer-rioue  wan  the  earn*  with  that  laid  by 
The  observably  1$  to  he 


a*w  nwojjrssTi  rsovr  rx*v  avion 


but  especially  the  i?inbi*r^i^inent  of  the  Adams  in  1843, 
whole  work  of  the  ob^f by  it?!  uufUr-  evenly -one  feet  by  fifty -»iv*  with  an  eteva- 
tu.nate  loeationv  were  *^y  jfcrtenn  discourage-  tiorr  of  si  xty  leer.  It  y?  ill  be  built  of  brick, 
hiwuta.  Mr.  Abbe  urged  ft*  renjovitiv  which  trimmed  with  freestone.  The  pier  of  the 
bail  been,  indeed,  adf<R^t«fd  by  M]^ben  m ; Munich  equatorial  if*  to  \w  of  solid  brick, 
far  hack 'm  teSft  Having  carried  forward  j with  likt*  capping  i its  hbfght  tbirty-%ii  fl>et, 
a pari  of  hb  pn>i>oaod  pin qh  m far  a*  the  j and  fts  diameter  seventeen  feete  The  irciii 
means  at  hie  command  jwnnittecL,  Mr>  Abluj  j revolving  turret  dome  adds  LaYC  u story.  Tim 
in  lfcffO  obtained  I6aya  of  absence  to  accept  nneridionai  instruments  occupy  the  wings, 
an  uppoiiftmeotivs  astronomer  to  tint  Darien  The  front  Ulevation,  a view  ed  which,  by  the 

Oaitdl  under  Cnmmandor  Self-  kindness  of;  Mr.  Julio* 

ridge, f Jolted  states  Navy.  His  will  to  the  rotary  of  rhe  Astronomical  &*nd  of 

&ign?d -office  fto*  thus  ‘fat  pro  von  tod  fcbe  architect,  ALr.  Samuel  MiUihs&riV  wh  am 

hiatbtnrn  to  thu  observatory  whose  improve-  able  to  lay  be  fore  bur  readers,  commends  it- 
umn tj*4  be  hia^.l  ad vorated  . self  by  ft*  architectural  faate* 

>.  During;  the  yeati#  sine*  Frofeeaor  Mitch-  \ The  whole  new  enterprise  owes  ite  aueccsa 
t$Tu  hawing  tuir  institution,  its  future  ha*l  j tlius  .fat  to  the  innuiMcence  c€  Mr-  John  Kil- 
appealed  dark  enough.  In  taking  charge  { gonr,  of  Cimftnnati,  who  donated  the  rite 
of  the  Dudley  Observatory  in  1859  ho  an*  j and  a liberal  grant  of  money.  Cincinnati 
hbtinced  hia  oi|H>cfatlon  that  ‘‘  the  Qir*eui-  holda  that  she  las*  good  ground  <*£  expeetao- 
uttti  Observatory  was  soon  to  bo  placid  cm  icy  of  sttceesH.  Wliat  they  need,  wh^t  every 
a porinanoh  t foundatbiu*  aml  that  i^eh  oh- 1.  vbaer  vatory  needs,  t»?  iiiBt  of  all,  an  aatrutio- 
servafory  woulal  be  occupied  on  a star  eafca-  ucer  with  provision  for  bis  maintenance  that 
log  he  down  to  the  tenth  n^ginf  '${§**  But  U<*  may  lx>f  as  soino  of  our  congregations  say 
Wa  have  hoiv  .roaiMIy  I wheaihoycuU  A paator^ifree  from  other  ayo* 

in  ia^tronpmy  yiehled  ha  that'  of  defending  1 cation*?  A true  iUftronoiftjsr,  theb, 

the  itiVlum  ■liil^'nuVkHypifisibg  that  the  iu-;  first  of  all— hefare  eveti  the  most  imposing 
tcirvul  uftlie' ; plane  he  efUfice  hf  instruments  Ami  one  may  prove 
had  frmoed,  And  preteut,  uiKler  all  eircumi-  hmw*df  to  be  snch?eayH  Admiral  Smyth  in 
sriM)^v^/':tfaeirr  ’ SuSffe^cui  (’>3^,^;iluta;  hy  hia  his  Cehvthxt  Cyrie*  Cs  on  without  a xpauimia 
sncecsyors*,  ; v ! \ ; ;,  ; ul^eryauiiy . JCeider  obaervtid  on  the  bridge 

But  in  lijrd  a movenivnt  was  OTgiiiatcd  at  league.;  8chroetcr  etihiied  the  moon..  And 
by  Abbe,  which,  af.  the  time  of  p<’?. paring  this  Harding  found  » planet,  from  a y\c<ntit*;  f)l« 
article  promises  by  its  development  un^erne  hers  found  two  planets,  atul  Vk^bischmiutone, 
msulii  worthy  of  the  lioble  fouridet  of  the  fjfoin  an  «U1dr  GoblechmiiB—ar  firstjr  Bte 
observatory,  and  nf  the  Was;fc.  A tripartite  I «nr  own  Clark  of  Boston,  a pc?rtriiit*p«inieT 
agreement  ihae  l»eeti  secured  between  Mr.  —fiouici  thepbwet  with  a 
LongwpnhV  heirs,  the  Astronouiieal  Socio-;  the  osirunomers  tbside  of  the  Imp*?rial -Olae 
ty/aud  the  city,  by  which  the  «ale  of  the  ! servatory,  hid  it  mtiiUMl  after  tltu  city  Af 
old  site  wsA permitted,  and  the  city  [d-wlged  ’ Paris,  LuUtu»y  and  received  tbo  gold  mwl-ri 
to  maintain  the  observatory  ixi  conwection  c»f  the  year.  An  astronomer  tviife  a triie 
■-w  ith  the  university  ; original  in vesrigariio^,  • conception  of  Ins  work,  with  the  splendid 
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th* wmi&xtiou  of  candidates  to  the  Acad- 
emy. 

, 0t Oltservatory  it  mi?  fee  #1*11 
motp.  strikingly  shavnei  tJrtdj,  jiftbongh,  like 
the  irto  institutions  'nr.e  have  -giraWd,  it  ria- 
npw  firmly  fixed  m the  ideas 
l&  origin Jiiid  grow  til  have  iH^uvery  strange- 
ly secured  Holding  tin*  #n\dabfi>  iwrsitkin 
a«cordeif  to  it  by  the  nsrndi  o!«f*r  European 
i t to  took  hack  upon  n very 

humble  hiHli?  and  was  tdirisrmtod,  an  one 
may  «p«ktr  a fake  nniiif  . 

Ft  ototWy  fc  w \i  si  tors  at  Washington  have 
lied  had  pouited  <nil  them  from  tbe  n<^th 
dodr  of  ffc# Senate  wing  f»i" ffe  CmpsUti  the 
aft*  pi  ;vthw|^5tt;  v£  Wfijehto g ton  'jropet^fr 
The  bfefen  in  ihe  QefieraVs  will  stood 
near  the  old  ' Cijjdioi  until  both  were  burned, 
in  Augtmty  Jl8w»y.^*;iTw  English  Vandal, 
C'ockhuni,,  '-Close  on  this  w^lbrerTieiuhertMl 
$(fH^tn‘  I9Ki>  HU  vinpretondtog  wooden 
Imihliug-  b«t-  sixteen  fbet  square,  emded  at 
the  tifAiien^iiautnfth^  nary,  and 

$&&tpp?4  wi tir  A fiv^tbet  Tronghtfm  transit 
to^tramaui.  ili^ie  tdcr.  Naval  Ohaaevo* 
tury  in  embfy<v  ’yi'f*  . ! - ‘ :, 


retain  Mm  f Cert^iniy  ovety  lover  of  se> 
vnee  and  cwry  stlndirer  of  the  ^tiwomev 
who  laid  down  bln  life  Mi  opr  defeKae  will 
devoutly  hope  $#  the  highest  rwlt«W  eii  hVbv 
urs  to  crovrn  the  sceuei*  of  h>s  lahot^ 

of  peace,  and  pei^etuate  his  weli^eanied  And 
ainmlMed  fame.  ;;•*•  ^ f-;:\ '* \\r. ; .V;* 

TL— THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  " 
OBSEEVATORJ. 

The  history  &f  Htift  observatory  is  no  little 
remarkable.,  ft  »haxm  with  our  nUacr  gov- 
*ruin<*ttt  6cii?ntific  .imtitiitiw*-,  -Ha  strange 
records  M fcojts  birth  And  narmv  The 
Military  Amtdeiiiy  *?m  H«$jr 

ae  the  4 ‘School  foe  Engln^i^^  tnJiot-ganr 
»*edl  and  for  iM  wry 

under  the  wing  of  fc tor  W*c  Hyparttnent ; 
ami  the  H Naval  Schmd-  M 

and  afterward  at  Annappiis,  wa*f  far  y<?Ac* 
MUto  itfnrp  than  > fr&tovtois  6*>oa  which 
ceet)fe>w  mhlhhlprnen  Poutd  escape  &om  aUuiy, 
or  them 

up  Tor  sea  teu*n<*r  To  this  duy*  ftaVihg 
no  tng&laUve  orgwniMttoto  it  haa  pop  jrw 
Aiotial  fMittocnty  by  the  aueftnaiw ye  appro- 
priations grwa  M fa  the  Navy  ItopaHmentt 
and  by  wtoii  tojSifclattoai  vhiv  Cuugre^- 
mvii  ton  e made  When  gHizig  in 


Th&  transit  Was  one.  of  the  lahtnunenhs 
made  for  the  I'o^t  fenrr^y,  usidei  tin 
viiium  of  Mr,  H^islerJ  ite  iir»t  sui^diitend'- 
entt  hia  loiig  det ohtioii  m England  r 

&t:  At  iway  l»e  rvtari»b**ivd  that  ibc  begin- 
iikr|s».;^l  work  also  wre 

Umtrt  Ihe  act  of  1807  Mir.. 
HaafeJer  ^ppofixted  <%nperinten<ifint,  hut 


cs^ien  yr*i >A.V.%iL  oiw<n*iLTnRr,  if  <u 
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visit  to  London  to  secure  hi*  inbtr»i  merit*,  1838,  and  m lB-lt1;  but  for  Jmrtiasxi  reasons 
then  so  «lo\vly  constructed,  'ho.  wa*i  caught  it  woe  again  atutHgaiT)  peivmpforiSy  forbid* 
there  by  the  breaking  oat  of  the  wan  Re*  4eh,  and  re  main  a -$»  to-  this  day  to' the  Coast 
turning  ouiy  iu  1^15,  and  the  survey  itself  Survey, 

being  soon  arrested  by  Congress,  hte  Lnstru-  But  in  3838  a new  mil  vrwt  made  upon  tire 
incuts  and  the  u fixed  o1mrvator>Vf  the  es-  ftdpdt,  which  turn  cm!  the  whole  current  of 
taldiAhment  of  which  lie  was  the  very  first  5 1&  future.  The  exploring  was 

in  this  country  U>  propose,  rested  quietly  ««  about  to  sail  fin  the  South  Sea*,  U would 
fiUtiu  quo  ante  Ml  urn,  In  18:1*2  the  Cua&t  ®Sr*  he  «f  prime:  ini  port  aune,  in  determining  the 
v*y  was  revived ; hut.  m an  observatory  was  longitude  of  places  to  t*  Waited  by  the  *x- 
pdEexnptoriJy  forbidden  by  the  law,fho  trane*  pedtrum,  that  corresponding  Astftmoivtteal 
•it  viw  .loaned  to' /t$£$6u»iit  ’Wilke*  for  his  ohserrations  should  be  road*  at  ht<i»e<  to  Ik# 
idwefva  turns;  and  Mr.  Harslet  ftxmi  thm dote,  compared  on  ita  return . y Secretary  Fa  hi - 
instead  of  further  urging,  the  creation  of  an  ding  gave  the  •observations  in  the  Uuitwi 
observatory  wider of.j  States  ‘to  -Lien  urn  anCH^R#*;  Wilke*’*  mt- 
cxhihititig  atiy  jwihib^y  of  the  hew  hmtitu-  cwmtr  at  the  Itepflf,  end  to  Profos*br  Bond, 
tion  when  afterward  seoujtkL  accepted  its  of  Cambridge.  For  the  years  1&3S-42 fiiUifcs 
legitimate  separate  existence  and  object*,  worthed  most  accurately  ui»d  nnt^miH>i|gly. 
and  alway  s gave  t hem  his  conlial  support.  With  the.  help  of  aci  ucliroTPHthi  telescope, 
L i eu tenon t Wi  1 k es's  observations  were,  added  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  the 
however,  at ■•. first  only  for  obtaiaiug  clock,  transit  btTpre  mentioned,  he  observed  anil 
errors,  needed  for  determining  the  true  time  recorded  IdiiXKl  trHU^its  ; add  his  triiserv*- 
for  rating  the  nuval  chronometers  then  um  lions,  ttftcrwfird  by  Professor  Feim*, 

der  his  charge.  This  testing  of  all  the  ekro-  were  ratfk^t  by  him  among  the  highest 
Kioiueters  aud  editor  naval  instruments  used  then  made-  'fbty  lire  fit  the  libraries  of 
by  our  ships  (b^jjtrvi  in  2830  by  Lieutenant  the  astronomers  of  Europe.  They  procured. 
iSoidsboroagh)  had  been  at  once  found  a in  fact*  the  founding  of  the  present  Naval 
vribo  ntoi  useful  economy  for  the  navy.  The  Observatory. 

feocretary,  there f one,  established  this  li  Wfo  For  t]dH,however.  biml  work  In  abandonee 

receptacle  for  chart*  and  iiifttnu^ent*  by  was  to  Ikj  done.  Gtilfsa  urged  the  unsuiO 
plmdng  au  officer  In  charge,  pennitfifog  him  &Men**s  of  his  building  erected  ;Uongm4e 
to  build  his  own  liUlv  obHen  alory  jxud  do  of  WlUs^s  wooden  square  iwini,  and  his. 
his  own  work.  The  ^D^pAtr  w&R^e-ckri*-  wnat;  of  space  to  eteat  a pcnManent 
fening  then  given  to  th^  estflbbjahpient.  08  wop  over  the  old  Navy  Conmit«suiner« 
This  Svae  all  that  Wilkes  or  any  one  of  his  and  the  indorsement  of  the  sccivtary  to 
micCeSsOtu  dansti  ejAl  ft  even  as  late  us  \&$£x  (heir  recommendation  for  anmothing  better, 
when  efttabUsliing  the  rexitable  ]»refient  as*  He  pressed  the  Naval  Committees  fn^uunUy 
tronomical  institution.  TLwsler  had  ami  dc^dy,  hut  eu listed  ecnfcely  one  except 
posed  an  observatory,  and  Gaflat Ui  and  Jfjl-  Malloiy,  of  the  Ijoui*v  Almost  ta  a man 
terse n ha*\  indorsed  his  plan ; Monnks  when  they  kepr  away  from  the  Xi^pdt,  alihongb  it 
Secretar)'  of  $rate,  bad  ix^uiniended  it  in  was  umr*  aud  no  help  seemed  avail 
a report  to  the  Home  of  Kepreseutarivtsst  able.  Rill  a celestial  vi si tanf  rmw  apjwa^d. 
President  Adame  had  urged  it  in  3825,  in  v*,  -aipgtilurly"  .enough,  aunfiicX  d^d;  .1^" 
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®fj£-  atiu  in  the 
m*»  to  Anyoili- 
ers  tht  the  .-slfcfe' 
m following  ye#?*, 
Hift  labors  in  orvu- 
neeiioft  with  ecean 
rootas-ars  now <latKy 

JMiTk  tiw5  tOOtO  Bp- 
preotatodv 
In  l£8l 

ftilt  J.  M.,  6iU !h&  was 
at  .l&ngth  plfeiftt  in 
charge  He 
b&bU&hedftnd  vigor- 
ously pressed  ibr- 
vrfltrd 

wwrfc'ag  tydU,  a£  ike 
duties  of  the  * ■ 
dn>grapbici3  V- y'Qf-- 
tftfe  wUish 

t _ 

Fans,  [ that  of  the  At  tlir 

(krliiK  rdtd  .Viddnifr  hietitiithmsf , ‘ . [ ttifttfe  M'  ;After.  affcrfcf 

IjiiuU^antit  M,  F*  Mndry  was  pjacfed  in  \ m\\yrintendmej  of  him  than  four  years,  be 
?h*rgc*  ndd  fcatbrafl  t&hi'a  ditlh#  ^iu!ii  forward- 

one  (deposed  jvt  1840  the  ixa-  the  legitimate  work  <wf  tim  obwrratory,  in 

mouse ..-wyyfic' ' Aitf : »:  Tonre:  hfctef!- ; eonnetiioo  with  which  be  had  eoivtrapted  for 
h\v*l  ginl  jirWuse  dfcia.1  bguii ug  of  th a fetara  the  excellent  transit  circle  described  farther 
thsttv  £<?nv  jxr  'fit-ruveta  oft  4ft  this  article,  He  bad  been  previously 

Ikftpat  t)a ta fpyue,  reabltg  of  the  1 o>deb  iaferested  in  ids  astronomical  work 

scheme,  m fora*  it  cowld  b>>  entered  otj,  by  in  Chili,  the  report  of  which  ts  to  be fomnl 
the  ohsc.r v.ati(ui^ of  Professor*  Coftlu,  Walk-  j in  tils  volumes  of  the  United  State*  naval 
or,  Yhmai'ff  Fer-  j ludixmomieal  tapedItion«  to  that  country, 

gi(80U,fM)dLie« tenants Ajiny, Moyuard, Muhc/I  w here  he  bad  tweii  also  instrumental  in  &f- 
au<3  dfcbfsf^  >i$v*y  boon  lately  reduced  and  j fablrsbjng' fu»  oWervatory,  ^ • \ . 

■ | ( : Haloid  1 ;i4>^ ^ 

Two  events  marked  this  early  part  of  the  | th6  solar  parallax  eiai ultanemisly  with  those 
history  wit.hrtti)!  m.cuv  importance.  Walker,  to  be  nindriu  tbe  Unitcil  Stole*.  It  was 
1» :•$§$£' ■pmyrjfl  that  the  new  planet.  Neptune,  ewuewhfd  singular  S&M  on  the  vet y day  of 
juat  th»n  dh»b«m»red  by  Le  YorhVr,  ln*4  hU  death  th^rc  should  be  an  anmiaric^inctii 
lieen  efttoIngni*di  m a star  by  Lalendeiu  his  of  aiicce^ld  tbsatts  from  obftervatioos 
H&tww  VcUytio  in  1793. i and  Wrdkec,  w ith . • %'• ; . • two ;-  '^bsor>?« tdfies- '.  ^bicU " he . ; load . 
Limjtnusnts  Almy  and  GdHs«4  was  the  very  founded.  The  navy  baa  (*  j list  pride  in  GU> 
ftrwt.jlbrifi'ee,  the  new  disooyery  of  the  \ i m ’n  n n ft  tfu  it-tl  u g 1 a tx>rs  ^ntl  Id  his  aun  V* 

toisgrsfph  'to- determine  dilfiwnce^  of  bmgi-  pluco  the  . nhSer v.ftbuy,  as.  he  said,  “ under 
tude.  The  ideatitiyattoy  of  Naptiiae  fvlth  the  t»an i;4gfh3ent  when'  in 


Aniw  *oti  xnii  .uMA'i  Kgi''  ^utiikA-  --‘P  wi jvc  uvaixs  ft  j«vXt 
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Bouate,  4*  Vbptft't  mi  ''the  Subject;  of  wri- .tutor*- 
iFOfOuiic  ahip-£au*h  8000  copies  of  which  with 
it*  .accompanying  maps  wen?  distributed  by 
<.kmgr««»  and  by  the  <ib»ervatar$v  Within 
two  brief  year*  he  took  command  pi  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron, 

Baar- Admiral  B.  F.  succeeding  him 
itt  the  year  1867,  baa  moat  efiiciently  im- 
proved the  optmrtuuHiea.  lif  H longer  fluper- 
iiitendeun y U>  iD&agtmtf**  A*j$  carry forward 
some  <r#f  tM  -'*aoet  iutportuvat  iteritbmmtcul 
operations  at  the  day~  To  these  w*e  can 
ooly  refer.  V’lS; 

The  jthenomouft  of  thfi.  total  ellipses  of 
1B09  in  the  tlmted  in  the 

Me*!i  rermiean  countries  wnte  ctosfcly  ob- 
wtrr&JL  Their  fully  Ultr«tmbyj  repvH*  were 
published  by  Cougresfctu  large  istU  lions,  Dow 
exhausted. 

teyond  the  regular  atul  w ccuud J »g 

aatnmomieul  tontine  &i  oknery Atioee,  two 
centres  of  interest  fa»S^  m^ntiy  neon- 

j>yip^  the  utmost  activities  di"  the  institu* 
tioox  ikt  meprimi*  mounting,  and  nw  of 
the  new  grant  equatorial,  and  preparation* 
Tot §<*&$,  to  tfV 


mg  the  appropriation  fit  Congress  for; this 
instrument  was  the  present  .lud^b  and  I&th 


Senator  0.  \X  Drake,  owe*  ImrWl.f  in  the 
CmM  States  havy.  Through 
before  the  cfc  itch  the  appro- 

pmtifiwi  rtf 

i *rope,  and  f.My^Cfe  .S>r  te  tourer  jmd  ddta?, 
Chance  &nd  Co.v  df  Birramgb .^n,  England  , 


cast  the  big  letup  for  the  object-glass  ; Al- 
km  Clark*, of fhmtbridg^pprf , with  hk  mh>k 
ground  and  jK?liah^]  ii  ; and  in  the  ipob'th 
p&:  stjicco«gfaIly  mounted;  H. 

1Efe tower  dM  the 
geaerid  ' instrument,  in- 

truding the  application  nf  water- jmwer  in 
place  of  the  usual  driving  clockwork*  and 
of  illumination  by  electric  light,  are  in  be 
credited  In'  Tmfeswir*  Newcomb*  in  charge. 
The  t?  ansit  of  Vsmtnr*  oecnrring  but  once 
at  most  in  a tifefcmio(  and  ndhriiig  a vfiJo- 
able  inc thod  hf . de termming  the  ann'e  yfax- 
allax— the  h&Se  irh#  <#  df  cc- 

lestlai  diBtftnoes— ia  the  i>*rrmio:m<r?*  *rrt\v 
»v£pt  of  this  century,  Treparat bins  to  n!)- 


•orv^^p  irhw&ii.  bf 
Venwa  .$£’ 

&1HDK.  '-vv.;  •>’:  v- 

T&b  equa> 

lorial  line  bdt 
-Tie^f  W^riiaefe;;t4>  ft* 
ftfdf  in  the  diameW 
<wf,  its  hbjcet-glttss^ 
that  #f  the  private 
amateur  e«t»bKsh- 
meut  of  Mr.  R.  S< 
Tfewaih  »t  Gates- 
bead.EnglA»dt  whose 
telceeope  has  ah  oh- 
jective  of  twmiy- 
^ve  inches  m diarae- 
ter;  The  Kaval  Ob- 
sexratory  glaea  -hxs 
twenty -six  iarhf.a 
clear  aiasrUixe,  *li 
is  opt  .enoy;.':;-t!n  re- 
allac!  what  thja  'pi*&r 
er  ia,  ^abd  wind ' it 
promt^s*  The  read- 


*eif  within  a dome, 
itself  Jorty'oue  feet 
m d iiameter  an  d forty 
feet  in  height,  Took- 
iug  through  a tube 
omilo  of  three  secr 
tiona  i>f  steel  stretch- 
itig  away  for  thirty^ 
two  feet ; Uie  whole 
telescope  and  its  me- 
talUe  baas  vreigMng 
about  six  tons. 

Among  the  friends 
Of  the  observatory 
who  aided  in  s^ur- 


;-.  -v  * • 

tjir  gk&at  «<)D^rojiJAF*r~  nurrro  rr  ^rw  A.*y^i  pitBKn^r « tout. 
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visitor  tinds  himself  in  tlbrar^ynow  em~  navigation  i*  mdfdimitly  dear.  The  whole 
bracing  nearly  six  tbcruSAnd  volani&s.  These ! sertea  at  astjvnoniiixai  a baerYar.ibtia  made  by 
art*  mostly  tv ork^  a f the  hi gitetd  siaudsfd  the  diftenuu  ijaeirumtiiits  is  designed,  like 
vaLu<>  insTroftoimeal  end  mettxwfogtcal  oh-  t hose  of  the  Green  wijch  Observatory,  as  ex- 
^rvatioiw  and  distmsisihm*,  some  being  as-  pressed  in  iv«jcTant  of  the  astromv 

itht  a*  the  year  1432,  other*  represent]  tig  the  M«%  **  Ut  rectify  the  tabled  of  the  niotteiis  of 
l*t til  vvofk  of  tiie  EbTupeah  observatories  the  haftveos  and  the  places  of  the  hxed  star**, 
ItftffiitMi  arteries  to  ilie  present  date,  i»  order  the  so- much  desired  Juti- 

Frmn  the  library  we  pass  into  the  i tans  it-  gitinle  at  sea,  ami  perfect  the  ait  ]&£  mmga- 
dftjifi  room,  built  \u  1S69,  to. adnitre  the  beau-  turn.”  But  the  direct  appliance  of  the  na  vte: 
tifiti  itistrottieiit, ; ^ith;ite  collimators  amt  its  j gator  at  et*a  to  determine  hi»  lougitude,  hi 
ch?\4udg2>t.ph*  The  tonal  length  of  the  ob-  i addition  t«  the  use  of  these  and  of  hi«  O wn 
hr  12  feet.  1 juchs;  its  elexu*  apor-  olmervuti<iti»  of  the  beayeiiih  ift  found  ih  bis 
turn  b.f>2  inches ; and  the  power  of  its  eye-  faithful  chronometer  at  ids  side*  Tfie  room 
pieces  135- tit  30b.  Thoui&mcter  nt’its  circles  is  n anally  vrell  dlied  with  t base*  which.  am 
at  the  miter  edge  is  415.1#)  inch^  aml  at:  the  daily  wound  'ami.'  cimnpto-d  with  &>tandMrd 
graduatitiH  43.40  inches,  both  dvei.es  being  tli-  clocks  A clone  tocumI  is  kvpl  id  their  rates, 
v idrd  to  e very  twu  wi antes.  The  povver  Of  The ride  of  tbwljr  trijd  is,  te .tipfdy  f wicoibe 
the  rending  mhrrusenpes  is  45.3  dimiiurers.  Its  djtforeuc^  between  r\\e  gtoiitHift.iiiiit  'ik&.fej&t 
coll i motors  have  a focal  length  Of  2 finit,  1 1 rotes  during  n period MMt teimi six jlUyHj >!«>•  •, 
i nches.:  This  injirntment,  under.  rejecting  those  whose t&rtei\ciu  vjfeeedss  e%ht 

New^rdl^Hafkit^aud  Eastman,  ami  their  ftoeomh*. 

a^fUftafirtev,  haft  had  for  its  chtdf  wk  the  On  the  purchassu  Of  dew  instriwenis,  or 
room  accurate  determination  of  the  star?  on  the  return  bif  tbk  tin i ted  States  v^eels 
wtose  place#  are  computed  iu  the  XaiiivM  from  their  croi^,chro;iomoters  are  usually 
Ahmuaci  and  of  those  needed  by  the  Coast  sent  to  the  ^b^vatory  for  inspection  anti 
^fiirT^y,  The  chronograph,  made  by  Alvan  rating.  On  Ihd  again  into  com- 

Olayk,  is  of  the  form  known  aa  the  Htpp  m isaiou, chi'Quomstevs aiofhniishfcdtteim  t his 
chronograph  * yrith  modification*  by  Fyofens-  room,  bodtgpuek^d  with  gfceafc  cutty  w i th 
crHarknw.  tfioir-  ftidf-regiatering  ttenmunijiew,  ahd  -die- 

If  th»?  victor  now  poa*t  to  tb^  wtem  wing  pottfhed  by  the  hands  of  a trusty  n^lcer  to 
of.  the  <dmt  vat^ery,  he  wHl  bedside  by  aide,  the  navigating  ^ihcer  of  the  sea-going  vo^cd. 
it  he  uioral  oircln  astd  ^nththyt  traiiidf  id-  More  than  200  time-keepers  have  bven  at 
struxitent,  witfe'titoir  clock ^ and  ehion^grapli,  one  tinie.uader  <^ire  in  this  room.  As  many  • 
Tbo  muml  vipA*  ha*  au  objcid-glasa  uf  4.10  as  eighty  iu  18(i7  were  couth  inuoil  and  with- 
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OliSEJR  V ATOJFLI ES  IN  THE  UNITE!*  STATED. 


MUUAi-  oiacLr  AfO>  6MAi.tr.&  TBA»«ry  i*«rrac*fcx* — p»x**»  «r/.TK8 
NATil,  attolteV ATOMY. 


focal  lengtli  of  76,75  inches  Ifc  in  provide! 
with  four  eye-pfatfee  and  one  dark  glass,  and 
has  an  illrunimaiiig  apparatus,  giving: biting 
a bright  field  withdurk  lines,  or  a dark  field 
with  bright  lines,  which  can  be  modified  or 
will  by  mean*  of  a colored  wedge.  The  roti- 
euk*  has  semi  yerfirtol  and  two  twfwnial 
lines.  An  vxira  vertical  wire.  i*  drireo  in  ii 
horuotrtftl  direction  bv.  xncmic  of  a lirieroin*- 
t*ej /arrow,  | i>ch  di  vision  of  which  correspond* 
. It  hiss  tt-fttfitihrig  byreh,  each  ^ii3 all 
division  being  The  ateifcl  ph  - 

bfA  have  b/>t  eehftildy  tdmug^d  titbit  ^Hui* 
it y of  dimension*#  idnee  1 lie  instrument  -mis 
•JUOtrtltad.  •.  yj  'V  . ; "vV. '.Vi  '-i- 

The  west  fowvnr  has  the  ixsnral  efre!^,  by 
Troughton  aiixl  fitiiioiB,  of  .London.  This 
was  east  in  one  enitr**  pic??*  of  braes.  Its 
diameter*  ts  fi vv.  feet,  *u#l  its  grcHVuAtiona  are 
on  1 wo  bands,,  onfc  of  g>.dd,  thb  other  of  pai- 
hidtma.  The  ieleacvtpe  ima  $ clear  aperture 
Of  four  inches,  with  a fincid  length  of  sixty 
inches. 

The  central  main  bower  has  a evolving 
dome  of  twenty -seyenr  feet,  in  diameter, 
which  rests  eu  six  24-pound  cannon -balis* 
turning  between  cast  Iran  annular  groove#,. 
The  couatoriul  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Fitz,  of 
has  a focal  length  of  fourteen 
clear  apertn re  of  nine  and  three- 
•qn&rjter irtch**.  It  lias  tlmfceetf  eye-pieces. 
The.  hour  circle  reads  to  two  *?<? courts  w time, 
and  the  declination  circle  to  twenty  seconds 
ef  an  nn>,  each  circle  being  twenty  inches 
In  iliMiriolet.  This  instrument  coat  $6W)0. 
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Tils  sideroaJ  clock,  fty  Hardy,  has  a Bond  most  mitt#  m tout  w the  fteld 
break circuit  atfcackuieaf,  ami  rs  armriechi#  Whfab  way  offieere  eidledvtft*‘i 

vri/ih  the  several insmimmite  by  viW  and  Wifely 

bftiuk*chrduit  keys.  Besides  these  then*  firU  sisttmts,  *?fch  j *£y*HrAi 

.;  valuable  |K3rrablV.  instruments  in  theobserv*  other  branches,  eon  find  tune  bv&itebit2  foi 
nt<.ry|  win  oh:  loans  them  from  rime  to  time  leugtkeir^d'.  ‘toies  of  <d**hfvatky&i*}  arill  at 
to  toj«ogmpUi0itl  and  surveying  parties  hi  diJferent  times  vuUidble  observations  have 
our  West  and  North  west,  or  U\  stations  of  beet*  secured  in  the  midst  of  p ws&ing  dot  ies. 
itw  Ertgipeer  Corps,  like  the '*»«$ <*t AViUett^  Among;  these  are  those  of  PWfcasor.  Bartlett 
Pp!it.t  New  York.  Several  valuable  iHhH-  on  the  great  coiuet  of  lS4i5r|»uV»likhed  in  the 
fions,  fgidnding  a Boad  ehttmogyuph,  the-  transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
»KtoliteKran«l8extanfs,  have  been  made  with*  Society  »nd  recent  observations  under  Pro- 
intho  last  two  years,  fe^ur  Miehie  and  hia  assistants,  Lieutenant 

The  jnirpasea  of.  the  ol>eet  vater.y  of  the.  Ba*s  kiid  others,  for  rUdermmiog  the  lafigi- 
academy  Aro.  most  etfketively  eehii#4  by'  tmfe  *>?  tha  observatory . 
vontWui&  ite  yroritfrigs  to  the  >oul  or  edu-  0:n  five  rdghfs  dunpg .September am!  Oc- 
eatutg.  ' the  efideti  iu  th.n  knowledge  and  toW  of  l£>3  -exchanges*  olodk  signals 
'"'|i«tV.fioul  use  of  the  instrinavute.  During  with  careful  observaiiojas  wore  road*  be- 
t lie  spri nig  biua  tl*»  they  are  taken  in  partis  tween  nfyerxvm  at  W^at  Point  and  the  M>- 
of  w.d  Three,  or  jkmr  U>  receive  aWi  instroe-  wmm>ry;  of  van!  College.  The-AW-rv- 
tiohr  abd  are  rehttlreu  themsefves  i*j  ijtofco  J or*  UteO  mi*  ;d  Cambridge  Id  dtfilfctittme  tho 
observations  with  -each  instrument,  giui  r«>-  • difikromm  in  their  personal  venation*  They 
dueg  ilionh  During  the  summer  ejufidop- 1 ehtitdp&te  fR>tn  the  jweftd  redocrion  &£ 
ineuta  tnbrvth  is  devotM  to  further  instroo'  • those  observation*  which  tg  n*vw  «u  hand  a 
tiou  in  cooutcUoii  sufh  a hold  obsmatbiy  r vvry  aemiimte  detenu  imvtfxm  ui‘  their  longi* 
^Liit'Ort  Cimtoii.  where  t.liey:njwvft  titdd  tmi% . tudi.% 

! lt  rmtilh  toieseppe,  and  other  instruments  f Wo  regret  to  learn  a in  w and  serion*  dil- 
Each  makye  his  own  recoi-ds.  ami  Uv  the  way  <<  ohHervutory  and  of 

his  r(.wul|>  for  thv  ordinary  prohhms  of  tithe,  the  w<.*trhy  pro.b^wot'  wh*>?  u*  relieved 
latitude,  longitude.  Wiliah  rnan  of  Wash*  Professor  liurflnt.t  »is  olsief  uf  the  ft  opart- 
ingbin  is  eons  trusting  for  tins  field  oh&Crva-  nieuk  Tli*>  Wn?t  Shore  HaUtnad  Company 
t»>ry  a new  and  /.ninth  telescope,  having  obnnm-d  Anm -Congress  the  right 

Altlnuigt* tiro  chief  design  of  the  iibg^rvit- 1 way  across  the  West  Point  pnt^rty^^re 
fury  ha*  been  from  fhe  first  to  «<o*nre  sfieh  | rinvnuig  if  (ruruel  Avb^b  will  strike  directly 
profiio.;io*v  in  ihc  nule-s  as  vumld  of  .:  umter  the  umrnl  circle  fnvrer.  If'  this  n*o 
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cesaitatea  the  re di oval  of  the  observatory, 
ws  trust  that.  Congress  will  promptly  enable 
the  director  to  locate  it  in  a position  free 
from  all  disturbing  influences,  and  with  an 
outfit  of  the  beet  instruments  of  every  form ; 
and  that  a personnel  may  he  detailed  from 
year  to  year  sufficient  in  number  to  accom- 
plish what  the  head  of  the  department  de- 
sires to  attain  in  astronomical  pursuits. 

I V*. — ANNAPOLIS  OBSERVATORY. 

We  can  not  complete  this  sketch  of  our 
government  observatories  without  a just, 
though  necessarily  very  brief,  notice  of  the 
observatory  used  in  the  instruction  of  mid- 
shipmen at  Anuapolis.  Our  picture  gives  a 
correct  view  of  the  building,  having  near  it 
the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
several  passed  midshipmen  who  were  lost  in 
the  ill-fated  brig  Sonur*. 

The  Department  of  Astronomy  was  cre- 
ated in  1853,  and  until  1865  was  in  charge 
successively  of  Professors  Chauvenefc  and 
Coffin.  Since  that  time  a graduate  of  the 
academy  has  from  time  to  time  been  iu 
charge.  The  course  iu  astronomy  is  of  ne- 
cessity limited,  most  of  the  mkisinpmnnV 
time  in  this  department  being  required  for 
the  study  of  practical  nav  igation.  We  learn 
from  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Commander 
R.  L.  Pbythian  to  Admiral  Porter  in  1869  the 
following  facts : “ The  instruments  used  in 
this  department  are  the  chronometer,  the 
sextant,  the  artificial  horizon,  the  azimuth 
compass,  the  surveyor's  chain  and  compass, 
the  theodolite,  and  the  plane-table.  The 
observatory  is  supplied  with  a sidereal  clock, 
an  equatorial ly  mounted  telescope,  and  a su- 


perior meridian  circle.  These  instruments 
are  used  iu  instruction  only  to  show  the 
midshipmen  the  principles  of  them.  There 
is  not  sufficient  time  for  them  to  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  their  use  by  observ- 
ing with  them.” 

The  equatorial  referred  to  by  Lieufemiut- 
Commander  Pbythian  is  a refractor  con- 
structed in  1857  by  Alvan  Clark.  It  has  an 
object-glass  of  7.75  inches  clear  aperture,  and 
nine  feet  six  inches  focal  length.  The  to  bo 
is  mounted  equatorialiy  in  the  German  style 
on  a solid  coat  iron  pier,  provided  with  a 
spring  governor  driving  dock.  The  finder 
is  a small  telescope  with  an  object-glass  of 
1.7  inches  clear  aperture,  and  20.25  inches 
focal  length.  This  instrument,  loaned  by 
Admiral  Porter  to  one  of  the  parties  which 
oliserved  the  solar  eclipse  of  1869,  under 
Professor  Harkness,  U.S.N.,  and  Dr,  Curtis, 
U.8.A.,  is  reported  by  them  as  having  been 
of  most  valuable  service  in  the  expedition. 
The  meridian  circle  in  this  little  observa- 
tory has  also  a high  reputation. 

It  is  not  UDlikely  that  in  proportion  as 
the  course  of  study  at  the  Naval  Academy 
advances,  by  the  means  now*  used  in  requir- 
ing a bettor  preparation  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents before  entering  the  institution,  there 
will  be  ampler  time  and  u more  hearty* dis- 
position for  the  use  of  these  fine  instru- 
ments, though  here,  as  at  West  Point,  the  as- 
tronomical work  must  remain  mostly  educa- 
tional. At  the  great  institution  at  Pulkova 
a number  of  army  and  navy  officers  reside  to 
perfect  themselves  for  geodetic  and  astro- 
nomical work  to  be  carried  on  through  the 
empire.  Will  it  be  thus  in  the  United  States  f 
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BY  THE  AUTDO^  OF  M ?&£  DODGE  CLUB,*  *4 


THE  AMERICAN  BASON,"  ITIXV 

In  -ftfentipieut. . lfo  never  ekow-l  any  ap- 
proach to  the  tenderness  of  Iqix‘v'  On  the 
wbolt*  Edith  was  immensely  feliev>xt  attftte, 
for  thn  Bttk mm  wm  when*  she  could 
edrd|41iy,»Ppt^eiuM?  us»  disinterested  friend, 
but  whuad  approach  tov/ai'd  :m 

sentiment.  would  h&va  been  irepugiiatit  in 
; the  extreme.  , ;fA*\  \ . 1 * ; 

Little,  Dudleigh  certainly  exerted  All  bra 
not*  to  umko  hanself  ogfeeufdeV&nA  not 
w-itbcmt  success,  Pot  Edith,  who  was  nat- 
dTHlijr  -of  & radiant  temper,  was  now  In.-  high 
2p»Hfo  M hr*r  hfighttitiitig.  prospects,  and  it 
&$M  to  amuse  bur.  Dudlbigh  had  in- 
cnm*a^hl©'  stotf  i*  in  Ml  uf  London  life;  and 
) Ate08*  exclusively  to 
He  appeared  to  be  hit i mat o- 
: 1 y acquainted  Witt  alt  the  44  pr<de»*  Wid?? 
l worbV  ^iWftieMarljr  vtfsiti  tbo  j^qt- 

•x-sstw.  Hia'«tu>de»'abont  them  were  geiier- 
n$fy  iff  ii  light,  gossiping  ebitractex,  inferring 
to  their  ly  foiling*,  jealousies,  &nd  weak? 
He&ws,  and  seemed  like  the  malicious  tales 
; whiufc  aetre^ee  tell  fcboot  one  another, 
mm  mme  of  them  were  at  ail  bhlii  for  a 
iady'e  earK  and  In  aUtdtUqm  was  some 
absurdi iy  whi  c h ; for  ifo^ir  &*%> 

iH-ixui^ueas.  lathe  Battle  igh  seemed  io  un* 
dcretand  moat  thoroughly  the  female  nator^ 
its  excellences  and  its  defects*  its  strength 
and  Ha  weaknesses,  in  bia  anecdotes  about 
: mew  he  wa»  nover  ao  ^ncoessfnL  Hu*  Fzwwi)- 
.5  jatHy  wdihwtbnthi’a  ways  was  quite  mtmfk- 
.;  aide,  and  fcxtbpdbd  eVeh  to  rite  de- 

■ t$i)a  of  ilreas  and  orfnvmeht.  Hut  whole 
manner  p»>  Edith  Miguiwlysilbef  *>&#*,  and 
i sdm  mtmetifiifea  *uu*ght  herself  ejrtraiing  to 
1 him  attnost  as  she  used  to  spaak  t#  Imr  fel- 
j tor  sehonJ-girlA.  ' • - - : :■  * 

' Litt  k DiwUeigh’s  society  t hna  became  quite 

' Agreeable,  and  JEdUli  looked  forv  did  each 
day  M liiA  Abearance  with  something  like 
LmpaHoitqe.  There  was,  after  all.  every  tea- 
hoh  why  she  should  enjoy  it  &1ij»  had  no 
btjhetf  auaoei&te,  and  Uiie  one  upon  whom  Abo 
w>>6  Ihiowit  oxerfced  all  |ua  patrvra  fqt  tfie 
sole  jmrpi^e  of  pieajsmg  her. 

There  was?  veryUHfo  ofany  tWng  lik^  en- 
tliUHVaiam  about  Lattle  tlittUeigh}  Und  H>  Wiw 
revert  he  VUifored  very  tem  Bdifh. 

She  would  go  inin  cm  ptunv^  nvf/r  every  l*oaa- 
tifol  fioene.  A fcoriUimH  «0s>S 
d quint  woodliaud  WifeW,  ail  iieryed  excite 
her  mltnintig  eonitnon tA.  Lit itf#  Bndlelgh, 
however,  showcHl  nc<  ^tit-h  leeVmgV  l|u  con- 
fessed liiwisolf  iudift^rent  to  natural  si*en«ryr 
and  partial  only  to  vity  Ufo:  ><nd  wliiie  he 
aekiiowl^lg^d  the  hevaaty  vd  the  placo?  he 
yet ; declared,  that;  b»  fonnd  uiore  %?  admise 
id  a di-awing-foom  or  a Hieatre* 

liian  bad  not  been 


tmvR  littu  mn>i.ewjj 


CHAFFER  AXIL 
Little  0 H h v&i&ic 

1ITTLE  Dndleigh  now  c*ame  to  the  Hall 
ji  ncrtriy  ovaty  «hajf  «^4  cfovntod 
1-?»  EdjlH,  fn  sjrftu  of  fd«  d«*¥otb»ii7  bww- 
for.  him  nevur  {b 
o:v<-ry  high  pitch.  There  ynn  apmoliiihg 
tlitr  little  man  whioh  wie  Ut%  prim  add 
IraiUIir  . ' w h'lef  t 

tmtifc  lief  foel » Ita^contempljAg^jtist  which 
IP  yp-oa  dlfdonli  ia  «t niggle  f?Von  T>y  beeping 
hoi'  mind  fixed  oh  lib*  valuable  *erviem4  Hi» 
Utile  paTtienbu-  ways  wore  more  aiquMtpriufo 
Tul  a woman  than  to  a man,  And  cxoittd  h^ 
impatiouce.  Still  she  felt  that  he  rmirfi  liaVo 
(den t v of  courage,  for  bad  he  not  r>ftloed  ?n 
lifk  h is  life,  »od  had  lie  not  come  antukt  un»I 
prepared  fco  Irnco  a way  for  her  ont  of  the 
park  t 

Edith,  like  all  generous  natures,  wag  frank 
ami  ooitfiding.  Sim  wus  'wamr*h«Mirt»tU'  iw«; 
imlAiv%and  quick  tp  show  gratitude.  After 
jtfe  sodiMy  of  T h\?  Mowlu  ayH,  ^hcv found  that  of 
Lir  tkLhulIoigUau  inexpressible  relief.  What 
ftlrpyk  her  most  about  him  wafr  his  tittVary* 
!)rg  njvimmvse.  Hft  mii«t  have  som>a  personal 
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idie.  On  his  first  visit  after  the  eoftversa- 
tioB  la^rt  deia'ilud  he  Ediththat  he 

bad  written  to  Loudon,  making 
about  Bir  LiooeL  A fia».w  d&ya  afterward  ho 
aha w*ul  Edith  & letter  which  ho  said  h#  ba4 
received  Jtom  Sir:Lfop«l’*  London  solicitors. 
The  w ri  tm  $ taled  that  te  did  not  iw 
whera -Sir  LtoUel  w&a,  hut  . th^t:Tie:-ir'onM 
write  to  a firm  in  Marseilles,  who  were  ftls 
banker*  awl  agents.  The  opinion  of  the 
writer  w&s  that  the  Kdtewiiete 

about  the  Mediterranean.  This  intwitigeare 
was  father  distressing  to  Edith,  lm|r  she  had 
been  prepared  ad  the  kind » 

and  aa  Little  Dudieigh  encouraged  her,  and 
jK>mttHl»>at  many  reasons  for  hope,  ate  took 
heart  and  hoped  for  the  beet. 

According  to  Little  OodMgh,  Sir  Lionel 
was  al  ways  tra  vel  lag.  Duri  ng  ten  nr  twel  ve 
years  te  said  that  he  bad  >H  Mi  in  En- 
gland  more  than  three  or  four  times.  It 
was  otv  tee  of  those  necaaiotm  that  he  had 
met-  with  'him,  and  bad  received  from  him 
cert&m  wots  te  kmtUifcsa  which  made  him 
gtatafid  • id  hns  teteftetor*  Sir  Lionel,  he 
»aidr  had  bbte  a great  tmVelor,  having  boon 
through  every  pari  t»f  Europe  and  America* 
hnd  most  of  A*  hi.  He  waa  i^ustauijy  rov- 
ing hbons  to  different  places,  aomeriines  by 
laud,  tit:  other  thm#  in  hmown ytehfc.  This, 
he  tfejught,  must'  be  the  ruasou  why  Edith 
hail  neVet  heard  tcora  him,  FersoxmlVy  be 
was  most  hiud'hoarttHl  nod  getiftromund  jf 
he  only  knew  the.  sitnatioh  iu  v?hic)i  teu  was, 
he  wbnlri  fly  to  her  ’ 0 : 


Little  XJudlei gU  also  alluded  in  a general 
feimiy  trotshteu  The 
ijtjftwS  with  hm  wife,  he  said,  had  'broken 
up  the  teraneris  Ii%  and  made  him  a wan- 
derer. He  knew  nothing  about  Ite  cause, 
but  had  hea.nl  f&teltefcy  t>udhngb  bad  been 
very  much  to  Maw,  huh!  had  <Weried  her 
fenaband  under  very  pmnfiiI  circui?j«taneos. 
ft  was  this  that  bud  mado  the  tmWppy 
hnstewl  a w&odbrefv  Lady  J3mteig|:,  ho 
tbough  L bad  A ted  years  agw. 

Bote  was  the  state  of  tfa lags,  a^eord i a g to 
Utrif  ’IftjkUeigh,  ami  Edith  bad  on iyto  make 
•ttp;  her j tniml  to  wait  until  Kunething  more 
definite  was  known.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  Little  Dudleigh  had  not  bete  im- 
tnint^nl  of  3yfih»  Plympkm^  tmtWrotoa  letter 
to  ter,  white  he  Showed  to  Edith*  Edith 
also  vtp  imp*  t^hiyh  wilh  tedoste  ifc  his. 
Several  Wivks  passed  away,  but  no  rvply 
wa*  received,  and  this  .silence  distressed 
Edith  greatly.  .At  . length,,  when  the  hod 
last  all  hope  of  hearing  fr^in  her  dear  friend, 
a reply  cmc  It  ws$  written  from  Italy, 
iuh!  Edith  Tted  it  with  feelings  of  mingled 
tmiaxement  and anxiety* 

It  was  wriri^n  in  ti  strange  hand,  and  in- 
formed Lieutej&nV^  bis  letter 

and  ifioio^nro  ted  been  forwarded . from 
Flyuipton  Terraco,  where  it  hml  been  first 
sent,  to  Mias  Piymptmfe  present  abode  at 
rSiyu.y;8^rd,  Waht  on  to  say  that  Miss  Piymp- 
toii  had  cmne  hock  from  Dolton  rare- worn 
by  anxiety  and  fatigue,  that  a severe  illness 
had  if  ecu  the  result,  and  that  she  had  teen 


*v(wr  *?**  ouW;.f*  w«  ibk»  ejio^.wa.1 
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can  wait.  It  isn't  my  life  here*  or  even  my 
imprisonment,  that  is  intolerable  so  touch 
as  my  helplessness,  ami  the  thought  that  I 
am  doing  nothing,  and  the  impunity  with 
which  this  wrote  boil  Wiggins  carries  out  his 
purposes.  If  I could  only  know  that  the 
affair  was  iu  the  hands  of  a lawyer,  I should 
feel  eon  tent/1 

u Yes,  women  have  a great  faith  in  law- 
yers.” 

u At  any  rate,  there  must  to  something  in 
The  law,  although  it  is  often  battled.'* 
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“ There  ought  to  be,  certainly;  but  of 
course  you  must  be  prepared  to  have  your 
suit  resisted.  Wiggins  will  also  have  law- 
yers, and  the  ablest  ones  that  he  can  find.” 

“ Then  I must  get  better  ones.” 

“ Of  course.” 

“And  immediately,  too,  without  waiting 
any  longer,”  said  Edith,  impatiently. 

“ Well,  I will  get  you  one  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, if  you  say  so.” 

“ Lieutenant  Dodleigh,”  said  Edith,  with 
deep  emotion,  “ you  have  claims  on  my  grat- 
itude which  I can  never  repay.” 

“ It  is  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life,” 
said  Little  Dudleigh,  with  greater  anima- 
tion than  usual,  “since  I have  heard  you 
say  that.  But  don’t  speak  of  gratitude. 
Say,  at  the  most,  friendship.  If  you  will 
only  accept  my  humble  services,  they  are 
all  yours,  and  my  life  too,  if  necessary.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Edith,  with  a smile,  “ there 
will  be  no  danger  to  your  life  now,  you 
know,  if  I put  my  case  in  the  hands,  of  law- 
yers.” 

“ Well,  now,  talking  of  lawyers,”  said  Lit- 
tle Dudleigh,  “ since  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  very 
cautious  in  choosing  one.” 

“I  must  have  the  best  counsel  in  England.” 

“Certainly,  for  Wiggins  will  be  on  the 
alert.  With  him  eyery  thing  is  at  stake. 
If  he  loses,  it  will  be  absolute  ruin.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  his  whole  past  life  must 
come  up.” 

“ And  it  ought  to  come  up,”  said  Edith, 
indignantly. 

“ We  must,  as  you  say,  have  the  best  coun- 
sel in  England.  An  ordinary  man  might 
ruin  all.  You  must  get  the  best  lawyer  in 
London.  And  now  I would  not  advise  you 
to  choose  the  most  eminent  one  there,  for 
fear  lest  the  multitude  of  his  engagements 
might  prevent  him  from  giving  to  your  case 
the  attention  which  it  requires.  You  want 
some  one  who  will  give  his  whole  soul  to 
the  case — some  shrewd,  deep,  wily,  crafty 
man,  who  understands  thoroughly  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  law,  and  can  circumvent 
Wiggins  in  every  way.” 

“But  I don’t  like  these  wily  lawyers,” 
said  Edith,  doubtfully.  “ I prefer  honorable . 
men.” 

“ Yes,  certainly,  as  friends,  no  doubt  you 
do ; but  you  are  not  now  seeking  for  a friend. 
You  are  on  the  look-out  for  a servant,  or, 
rather,  for  one  who  can  fight  your  battle 
best,  and  deal  the  best  and  surest  blows 
upon  Wiggins.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  said  Edith, 
doubtfully. 

“ Now  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,  if  you’ll 
consent,”  said  Little  Dudleigh.  “ I’ll  go  to 
London  and  seek  out  the  right  man  myself. 
There  is  no  use  in  writing  letters.  I must 
go  and  explain  the  thing  personally.” 

'“Lieutenant  Dudleigh,”  said  Edith,  in 
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deep  emotion,  “ I do  not  know  what  to  say. 
You  really  overwhelm  me  with  kindnesses. 
I can  only  say  that  you  have  earned  my  life- 
long gratitude.” 

Little  Dudleigh  Shook  his  head  depreca- 
tingly. 

. “ Miss  Dalton,”  said  he,  in  a tone  of  re- 
spectful devotion,  “the  favor  is  all  yours, 
and  the  pleasure  is  all  mine.  Believe  me,  I 
feel  happy  beyond  expression  at  being  able 
to  do  any  thing  for  you.” 

And  after  some  further  conversation,  Little 
Dudleigh  took  his  leave. 

“ How  noble  and  generous  he  is  I”  thought 
Edith,  as  she  watched  him  walk  down  the 
avenue.  “Dear  Little  Dudleigh,  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  he  is  not  a few  inches  taller !” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  MAN  OF  LAW. 

The  departure  of  Dudleigh  left  Edith  to 
the  monotony  of  her  solitary  life.  If  Dud- 
leigh had  desired  to  win  her  affections,  he 
could  certainly  have  chosen  no  better  way 
of  doing  so,  for  by  this  course  he  made  him- 
self greatly  missed,  and  caused  Edith  to 
count  the  days  in  her  impatience  for  his  re- 
turn. In  her  loneliness  she  could  not  help 
recalling  the  hours  she  had  passed  with  her 
agreeable  visitor,  and  thus  was  forced  to 
give  him  a large  portion  of  her  thoughts. 
His  connection  with  Sir  Lionel  seemed  of 
itself  a recommendation  of  the  strongest 
kind,  and  all  that  he  had  done  for  her,  and 
was  still  doing,  filled  her  generous  soul  with 
gratitude. 

Thinking  thus  about  him,  she  recalled  his 
whole  manner  and  appearance.  The  worst 
that  could  be  said  against  him  was  that  he 
was  effeminate.  But  at  any  rate  that  was 
better  than  being  brutal.  Otherwise  he  was 
frank  and  engaging  and  clever  and  gentle- 
manly. He  had  evidently  a high  sense  of 
honor.  He  was  devoted  to  her.  From  the 
first  time  when  ho  had  heard  her  Btory  down 
to  the  present  moment  he  had  not  ceased  to 
think  for  her  and  to  work  for  her.  Even 
now  he  had  gone  to  London  to  obtain  for 
her  what  she  most  wanted — the  assistance 
of  the  law. 

All  these  things  made  him  appear  in  a 
more  favorable  light  than  ever.  She  recalled 
his  heroism  and  devotion.  She  considered 
that  he  had  done  as  much  as  if  he  had  laid 
down  his  life  for  her,  since  he  had  offered  to 
do  so,  and  had  only  been  prevented  by 
her  prohibition.  Little  Dudleigh,  then,  she 
thought,  with  his  slight  frame  and  small 
hands,  had  more  real  manhood  than  a hun- 
dred such  big  brutes  as  Mowbray.  If  he 
is  not  a true  man,  who  is  ? Could  she  ever 
hope  again  to  find  so  devoted  a friend  f Im- 
possible. He  had  come  to  her  in  her  very 
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darkest  hour ; he  had  eagerly  espoused  her 
cause,  and  had  devoted  himself  with  all  his 
soul  to  her  interests.  What  more  could  she 
wish  than  this  ? 

For  several  weeks  Dudleigh  remained 
away,  and  Edith  grew  excessively  impa- 
tient. She  began  to  fear  for  his  safety.  In 
her  anxiety  she  sometimes  imagined  that 
Wiggins  might  have  caused  some  harm  to 
fall  on  him  in  London.  She  recalled  all  the 
dangers  of  the  London  streets,  of  which  she 
had  read  in  various  works  of  fiction,  and 
imagined  Wiggins  hiring  some  cut-throat  to 
follow  him,  assassinate  him  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, and  throw  his  body  into  the  riv- 
er. She  imagined  that  some  ruffian,  hired 
of  course  by  Wiggins,  might  tempt  him  fo 
take  a friendly  glass,  drug  his  liquor,  and 
then  dispose  of  his  victim  in  the  same  con- 
venient river.  Then  her  mood  changed,  and 
she  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  such  fears, 
for  she  well  knew  that  he  must  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  London  life  and  the  London 
streets,  so  that  any  thing  of  this  kind  was 
nonsensical.  Then  she  thought  that  perhaps 
no  lawyer  would  undertake  her  case  without 
money  being  paid  at  once.  In  fact,  all  the 
fears  that  could  be  suggested  by  an  uneasy 
mind  and  a very  vivid  imagination  came 
crowding  before  her  as  the  time  passed  by 
and  Dudleigh  did  not  return. 

But  at  last  all  her  fears  came  to  an  end. 
One  morning,  at  the  usual  hour,  she  saw  his 
well-known  figure  approaching  the  house. 
In  her  eager  joy  she  hurried  at  once  down 
stairs,  and  could  scarcely  prevent  herself 
from  running  down  the  avenue  to  meet  him. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  controlled 
herself,  and  waited  for  him  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Little  Dudleigh  entered  with  his  usual 
calmness  and  self-possession.  Edith  greeted 
him  with  the  warmest  welcome. 

“ But  you  come  alone,”  said  she,  in  a tone 
of  disappointment.  “You  have  not  been 
successful.” 

“ In  one  sense,”  said  he,  “ I have  been 
most  successful,  for  I have  found  the  very 
man  I wanted.  I had  to  wait  for  him,  though. 
He  was  in  Lyons  when  I reached  London,  and 
I went  over  for  him  and  brought  him  here.” 

“ Lyon 8 !”  exclaimed  Edith.  “ Why,  that's 
in  France.  Did  you  really  go  over  to 
France  ?” 

“ Why  not  ?”  said  Dudleigh,  calmly.  “ I 
set  forth  on  a certain  purpose,  and  I am  not 
in  the  habit  of  giving  up  what  I undertake 
to  do.  Besides,  you  forget  for  whom  that 
business  was  undertaken,  and  the  impulse 
that  drove  me  forward.” 

Edith  looked  at  the  floor  and  said  nothing. 
She  felt  under  such  obligations  to  him  that 
she  hardly  knew  what  to  say. 

“ I should  like  to  have  brought  the  lawyer 
here  at  once,”  he  continued,  “but  did  not. 
He  is  now  in  this  neighborhood,  however. 


The  reason  why  I did  not  bring  him  now 
was  because  I wished  first  to  see  Wiggins 
myself.  He  must  be  prepared,  or  he  may 
make  trouble.  I wish  to  frighten  him  into 
allowing  him  to  pass.  I shall  have  to  make 
up  some  plausible  story,  however,  to  account 
for  his  visiting  you.  I have  not  yet  decided 
on  what  it  shall  be.  I think,  however,  that 
the  lawyer  had  better  come  here  alone.  You 
will,  of  course,  know  that  he  is  to  be  trusted. 
You  may  say  to  him,  in  fact,  whatever  you 
like.” 

“ But  wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you  to  be 
present  also  f ” said  Edith.  “ I may  require 
your  advice.” 

“ Thank  you,  Miss  Dalton.  I assure  you 
I value  most  highly  every  expression  of  your 
confidence.  But  I think  it  will  be  better 
for  you  to  see  him  alone.  He  will  give  you 
his  card.  His  name  is  Barber.  If  I were  to 
come  with  him,  Wiggins  might  suspect.  At 
the  same  time,  I don't  know,  after  all,  but 
that  I may  change  my  mind  and  come  with 
him.  But  in  any  case  you  may  talk  to  him 
freely.  He  has  not  been  idle,  for  he  has  al- 
ready mastered  your  whole  situation.  You 
may  trust  him  just  as  much  as  you  trust  me. 
You  may,  in  fact,  regard  him  the  same  as 
me.” 

“ And  he  will  be  here  to-morrow  ?”  said 
Edith. 

“ Yes.” 

“ I know  you  hate  expressions  of  grati- 
tude,” said  Edith,  after  a pause  ; “ but  I can 
only  say  that  my  own  gratitude  is  beyond 
expression.  You  have  given  me  hope — ” 

“Say  nothing  about  it,”  said  Dudleigh, 
interrupting  her.  “ That  will  be  the  best 
thanks,  though  really  I have  done  nothing 
to  merit  thanks.  Duty  and  honor  both  im- 
pelled me  to  serve  you,  without  mentioning 
— any — a — deeper  and  stronger  feeling.” 

Edith  again  looked  at  the  floor.  She  sus- 
pected the  existence  of  this  stronger  feeling, 
and  did  not  altogether  like  to  think  of  it. 
Her  own  feelings  toward  him  were  singularly 
cool,  and  she  did  not  wish  him  to  be  other- 
wise. His  general  calmness  of  demeanor 
was  very  pleasant  to  her,  and  his  occasional 
allusions  to  any  deeper  sentiment  than  com- 
mon, few  though  they  were,  troubled  her 
greatly.  What  if  he  should  seek  as  his  re- 
ward that  which  he  surely  had  a right  to 
hope  for — her  hand?  Could  she  give  it? 
On  the  other  hand,  could  she  have  the  heart 
to  refuse  it  ? The  alternative  was  not  pleas- 
ant. 

On  the  following  day,  while  Edith  was 
waiting  in  great  impatience,  a stranger  came 
to  the  Hall  to  call  upon  her. 

The  stranger  was  a small-sized  man,  with 
round  shoulders,  gray  hair,  bushy  eyebrows, 
and  sallow  skin.  He  wore  spectacles,  his 
clothes  were  of  good  material,  but  rather 
loose  fit,  betokening  one  who  was  indifferent 
to  dress.  His  boots  were  loose,  his  gloves 
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also,  and  an  umbrella  which  he  carried,  be- 
ing without  a band,  had  a baggy  appear- 
ance, which  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
general  style  of  this  man’s  costume.  He 
looked  to  Edith  so  much  like  a lawyer  that 
she  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  one’s  profession  stamps 
itself  upon  the  exterior. 

“I  am  sent,”  said  the  stranger,  after  a 
brief,  stiff  salutation,  “ by  Lieutenant  Dud- 
leigh,  to  communicate  with  you  about  your 
present  position.  I take  it  for  granted  that 
we  shall  not  be  overheard,  and  propose  to 
carry  on  this  conversation  in  as  low  a tone 
as  possible.” 

Saying  this,  the  stranger  took  a quick, 
sharp  glance  through  his  spectacles  around 
the  room. 

His  voice  was  dry  and  thin,  his  manner 
abrupt  and  stiff  and  business-like.  Evi- 
dently he  was  a dried-up  lawyer,  whose 
whole  life  had  been  passed  among  parch- 
• ments. 

Edith  assured  him  that  from  where  they 
were  sitting  they  could  not  be  overheard  if 
they  spoke  in  a moderately  low  voice.  This 
appeared  to  satisfy  the  stranger,  and  after 
another  survey  of  the  room,  he  drew  forth 
from  his  breast  pocket  a wallet  filled  with 
papers  — a well-worn,  fat,  business-like 
wallet  — and  taking  from  this  a card,  he 
rose  stiffly  and  held  this  toward  Edith.  She 
took  it,  and  glancing  over  it  read  the  ad- 
dress: 

HENRY  BARBER, 

SOLICITOR, 

Inner  Temple,  London. 

Edith  bowed.  “ Lieutenant  Dudleigh  told 
me  your  name,”  said  she. 

“ And  now,”  said  he,  “ let  us  proceed  to 
business,  for  my  time  is  limited. 

“ Lieutenant  Dudleigh,”  he  began,  “has 
already  explained  to  me,  in  a general  way, 
the  state  of  your  affairs.  He  found  me  at 
Lyons,  where  I was  engaged  in  some  impor- 
tant business,  and  made  me  come  to  England 
at  once.  He  directed  me  verbally,  though 
not  formally  or  in  proper  order,  to  investigate 
as  much  as  I could  about  your  affairs  before 
coming  here,  and  requested  me  to  consider 
myself  as  your  solicitor.  That,  I suppose,  is 
quite  correct,  is  it  not  f ” 

“ It  is,”  said  Edith. 

“Under  these  circumstances,”  continued 
Barber,  “ I at  once  went  to  the  proper  quar- 
ter, and  investigated  the  will  of  your  late 
father ; for  your  whole  position,  as  you  must 
be  aware,  depends  upon  that.  Of  course  no 
will  can  deprive  you  of  your  lawful  inherit- 
ance in  real  estate,  which  the  law  of  the 
country  secures  to  you  and  yours  forever ; 
but  yet  it  may  surround  you  with  certain 
restrictions  more  or  less  binding.  Now  it 
was  my  object  to  see  about  the  nature  of 
these  restrictions,  and  so  understand  your 
peculiar  position.” 


Here  Barber  paused,  and  taking  out  his 
wallet,  drew  from  it  a slip  of  paper  on  which 
he  had  penciled  some  memoranda. 

“In  the  multiplicity  of  my  legal  cares, 
Miss  Dalton,”  he  continued,  “ I find  it  nec- 
essary to  jot  down  notes  with  reference  to 
each  individual  case.  It  prevents  confu- 
sion and  saves  time,  both  of  which  are,  to 
a lawyer,  considerations  of  the  utmost  mo- 
ment. 

“ And  now,  with  reference  to  your  case, 
first  of  all,  the  will  and  the  business  of  the 
guardianship — let  us  see  about  that.  Ac- 
cording to  this  will,  you,  the  heir,  are  left 
under  the  care  of  two  guardians  for  a cer- 
tain time;  One  of  these  guardians  is  on  the 
spot.  The  other  is  not.  Each  of  these  men 
has  equal  powers.  Each  one  of  these  is 
trustee  for  you,  and  guardian  of  you.  But 
one  has  no  power  superior  to  the  other. 
This  is  what  the  will  distinctly  lays  down. 
Of  course,  Miss  Dalton,  you  will  perceive 
that  the  first  necessary  thing  is  to  know 
this,  What  are  the  powers  of  a guardian  1 
Is  it  not  t” 

Edith  bowed.  The  mention  of  two  guard- 
ians had  filled  her  with  eager  curiosity, 
but  she  repressed  this  feeling  for  the  pres- 
ent, so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  lawyer  in  his 
speech. 

“ What,  then,  are  the  powers  of  a guard- 
ian f To  express  this  in  the  simplest  way, 
so  that  yon  can  understand  those  powers 
perfectly,  a guardian  stands,  as  the  law  has 
it,  in  loco  parentis — which  means  that  he  is 
the  same  as  a father.  The  father  dies ; he 
perpetuates  his  authority  by  handing  it 
over  to  another.  He  is  not  dead,  then.  The 
man  dies,  but  the  father  lives  in  the  person 
of  the  guardian  whom  he  may  have  appoint- 
ed. Such,”  said  Mr.  Barber,  with  indescrib- 
able emphasis — “ such,  Miss  Dalton,  is  the 
law.  You  must  know,”  he  continued,  “ that 
the  law  iB  very  explicit  on  the  subject  of 
guardianship.  Once  make  a man  a guard- 
ian and,  as  I have  remarked,  he  forthwith 
stands  in  looo  parentis,  and  the  ward  is  his 
child  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Do  you  under- 
stand T” 

“ Yes,”  said  Edith,  in  a despondent  tone. 
She  felt  disappointment  and  discouragement 
at  hearing  all  this,  and  could  only  hope  that 
there  would  be  something  yet  whioh  would 
open  better  prospects. 

* “ Such,  then,  are  the  powers  of  a guard- 
ian,” continued  Barber.  “They  are  very 
strong,  and  that  will,  by  giving  you  guard- 
ians, has  tied  you  up.” 

“ But  I am  of  age,”  Baid  Edith,  meekly. 

Barber  waved  his  hand  slightly.  “ That,” 
said  he,  “ is  a point  which  I shall  consid- 
er presently.  Just  now  I will  say  this — 
that  the  framer  of  that  will  considered  all 
these  points,  and  arranged  that  the  guard- 
ianship should  continue  until  such  time  as 
you  might  obtain  another  guardian  of  an- 
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other  kind,  before  whom  all  others  are  pow- 
erless.” 

“Bat  who  are  my  guardians f”  asked 
Edith,  in  great  excitement,  unable  any  lon- 
ger to  repress  her  curiosity.  “ One  is  Wig- 
gins, I know.  Who  is  the  other  f” 

“ One,”  said  Barber,  “ is,  as  you  say,  John 
Wiggins ; the  other  is  Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh.” 

“ Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh !”  exclaimed  Edith, 
while  a feeling  of  profound  satisfaction  came 
to  her.  “ Oh,  how  glad  I am !” 

. “ It  is  indeed  a good  thing  that  it  is  so,” 
said  Barber ; “ but,  unfortunately,  he  can  not 
at  present  be  of  service.  For  where  is  he  I 
He  is  in  parts  unknown.  He  is  out  of  the 
country.  He  is,  for  the  present,  the  same  as 
though  he  were  dead.  It  is  not  probable 
that  he  has  heard  of  your  father’s  death,  or 
of  the  existence  of  this  will,  unless,  indeed, 
Mr.  Wiggins  has  taken  the  trouble  to  find 
out  where  he  is,  and  send  him  the  informa- 
tion. That,  however,  is  not  likely.  How, 
then,  is  it  with  you  I You  have,  in  point 
of  fact,  at  the  present  time  virtually  but  one 
guardian . He  is  here  on  the  spot.  He  is 
exerting  his  authority,  and  you  assert,  I 
think,  that  he  subjects  you  to  a sort  of  im- 
prisonment. Miss  Dalton,  he  has  a right  to 
do  this.” 

Saying  this,  Barber  was  silent  for  a mo- 
ment, and  looked  at  Edith,  and  then  at  the 
floor.  On  the  other  hand,  she  looked  stead- 
fastly at  him ; but  her  hand  trembled,  and 
an  expression  of  utter  hopelessness  came 
over  her  face. 

“ Is  that  all  that  you  have  to  tell  me  f” 
she  said  at  last,  in  a despairing  voice. 

“ Certainly  not,  Miss  Dalton,”  said  Barber 
— “ certainly  not.  I have  much  more  to  say. 
But  first  it  was  necessary  to  explain  your 
position,  and  lay  down  the  law.  There  is 
only  one  reason  why  you  sent  for  me,  and 
why  I came.  You  wish,  by  some  means  or 
other,  to  get  free  from  the  control  of  this 
guardian,  John  Wiggins.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Edith,  earnestly. 

“ Very  well,”  said  Barber.  “ I know  all 
about  that.  I have  been  informed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Dudleigh.  You  wish  in  some  way  or 
other  to  gain  your  freedom.  Now  in  order 
to  do  this  there  are  two  different  ways,  Miss 
Dalton,  and  only  two.  The  first  is  to  find 
your  other  guardian,  and  obtain  his  assist- 
ance. Who  is  he?  Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh. 
Where  is  he  I No  one  knows.  What  then  I 
He  must  be  found.  You  must  send  out  emis- 
saries, messengers,  detectives,  in  short ; you 
must  send  off  some  one  who  will  find  him 
wherever  he  is,  and  make  him  acquainted 
with  your  position.  But  suppose  that  you 
can  not  find  him,  or  that  he  is  indifferent  to 
your  interests — a thing  which  is  certainly 
possible — what  then  t What  are  you  to  do  f 
You  are  then  under  the  control  of  John  Wig- 
gins, your  remaining  guardian ; and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether,  by  the  provisions 


of  the  will,  there  is  any  other  way  in  whioh 
you  may  escape  from  that  control.  Now  the 
will  has  made  provisions,  and  here  is  the 
other  of  those  two  ways  of  escape  of  whioh 
I spoke.  This  is  marriage.  If  you  were  to 
marry,  that  moment  you  would  be  free  from 
the  control  of  John  Wiggins ; and  not  only 
so,  but  he  would  at  once  be  compelled  to  quit 
the  premises,  and  hand  in  his  accounts.  Of 
course  his  object  is  to  prevent  any  thing  of 
that  kind,  which  would  be  so  ruinous  to  him, 
and  therefore  he  will  keep  you  shut  up,  if 
possible,  as  long  as  he  lives;  but  if  you 
should  adopt  this  way  of  escape,  Miss  Dal- 
ton, you  would  turn  the  tables  at  once ; and 
if,  as  I have  understood  is  the  case,  he  has 
made  any  misappropriations  of  money,  or 
defalcations  of  any  kind,  he  will  be  bound  to 
make  them  good,  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Such,  Miss  Dalton,  is  the  law.” 

“And  I have  no  better  prospect  than 
this  I”  exclaimed  Edith,  in  deep  dejection. 

“Those,  Miss  Dalton,  are  the  only  two  • 
courses  possible.” 

“And  if  Sir  Lionel  can  not  be  found  I” 

“ Then  you  will  have  to  fall  back  on  the 
other  alternative.” 

“ But  that  is  out  of  the  question.” 

“Such,  unfortunately,  are  the  only  pro- 
visions of  the  will.” 

“ Then  there  is  no  hope,”  sighed  Edith. 

“Hopei  Oh  yes!  There  is  plenty  of 
hope.  In  the  first  place,  I would  urge  you 
to  lose  no  time  in  searching  after  your  un- 
cle.” 

“ I shall  do  so.  Will  you  see  to  it  I” 

“ I will  do  all  that  I can.  You  wish  me, 
of  course,  to  act  in  connection  with  Lieuten- 
ant Dudleigh.” 

“ Of  course.” 

“I  will  begin  at  onoe.  And  now  I must 
go.” 

The  lawyer  put  his  memoranda  back  in 
the  wallet,  restoring  the  latter  to  his  pocket, 
and  took  his  hat. 

“But  must  I remain  a prisoner  here!” 
cried  Edith.  “ Is  there  no  law  to  free  me — 
none  whatever  I After  all,  I am  a British 
subject,  and  I have  always  understood  that 
in  England  no  one  can  be  imprisoned  with- 
out a trial.” 

“ You  are  a ward,  Miss  Dalton,  and  guard- 
ians can  control  their  wards,  as  parents  con- 
trol children.” 

“ But  parents  can  not  control  children  who 
are  of  age.” 

“ A ward  is  under  age  till  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  legal  instrument  that  appoints 
the  guardian.  You,  until  marriage,  are  what 
the  law  calls  an  1 infant.’  But  do  not  be 
discouraged,  Miss  Dalton.  We  will  hunt  up 
Sir  Lionel,  and  if  he  can  be  found  we  will 
bring  him  back  to  England.” 

Saying  this,  in  the  same  dry,  business-like 
tone  that  he  had  used  all  along,  Barber  bow- 
ed himself  out. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NEW  OBLIGATIONS. 

That  interview  with  the  lawyer  left  Edith 
in  a state  of  the  deepest  dejection.  She  had 
certainly  not  anticipated  any  thing  like  this. 
She  expected  that  measures  would  at  once 
be  taken  to  carry  on  a contest  with  Wiggins, 
and  give  her  her  lawful  rights,  and  above  all 
her  freedom.  It  never  for  a moment  entered 
her  mind  to  question  the  truth  of  a single 
statement  that  Barber  had  made.  His  whole 
communication  with  her  was  of  the  most 
business-like  character,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
and  she  thought  he  must  be  eminent  in  his 
profession,  or  else  Dudleigh  would  not  have 
employed  him.  And  this  was  the  end  of  all 
that  hope  in  which  she  had  been  indulging ! 
Her  freedom  now  seemed  farther  removed 
than  ever.  How  could  Sir  Lionel  ever  be 
found  ? According  to  Dudleigh,  he  lived  the 
life  of  a wanderer,  and  left  no  trace  behind 
him.  It  was  hard  for  her  to  think  that  her 
only  hope  depended  upon  finding  him. 

On  the  following  day  Dudleigh  came, 
looking  as  calm  and  as  unruffled  as  usual. 

“ Barber  has  gone  back,”  said  he.  “I 
knew  before  what  he  was  going  to  tell  you. 
I had  not  the  heart  to  tell  yon  myself,  or 
even  to  be  here  when  he  was  telling  you.” 

“ It  might  have  saved  me  some  disappoint- 
ment if  you  had  told  me.” 

“ But  the  disappointment  would  have  been 
as  great,  and  I had  not  the  heart  to  inflict 
sorrow  myself  upon  you  f I know,  after  Bar- 
ber had  explained  it  to  me,  how  I felt ; and  I 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  your 
feelings.” 

“So  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,”  said 
Edith,  with  a sigh. 

“ Pardon  me,  there  is  very  much  indeed  to 
be  done,  though  whether  it  will  result  in 
any  thing  remains  to  be  seen.” 

“What  can  I dot” 

“Dot  Why,  as  Barber  said,  hunt  up  Sir 
Lionel.” 

“ I’ll  never  find  him.” 

“ Yes,  you  can.” 

“ How  t” 

“By  searching,  of  course.  And  that  is 
what  I have  come  about  now.” 

“ Have  you  thought  of  any  thing  new  t” 

“ No,  nothing.  I merely  came  to  make  a 
proposal.” 

“ What  is  it  t”  asked  Edith,  languidly ; for 
now  there  seemed  no  chance  for  any  thing. 

“ It  is  this,”  said  Dudleigh.  “ I propose, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  to  go  myself.” 

“ You !”  exclaimed  Edith,  in  great  surprise. 

“ Yes.” 

“But  can  you  obtain  leave  to  got  You 
will  have  to  go  abroad,  won’t  you  f” 

“ Yes,  of  course.” 

“ But  can  you  leave  your  regiment  t” 

“ Oh  yes.  I can  get  leave  of  absence  for 
as  long  a time  as  will  be  needed  for  that,  I 


think,  without  difficulty.  In  fact,  before 
leaving  London,  as  soon  as  I heard  Barber’s 
opinion,  I put  in  my  request  at  once  for  two 
months’  leave,  and  I have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  allow  it.  I have  one 
or  two  influential  friends,  you  know.” 

“ And  will  you  really  go  f”  asked  Edith,  in 
tones  of  deep  feeling,  with  all  her  gratitude 
evident  in  her  tone  and  expression. 

“ Yes,  if  you  will  allow  me.” 

“ I f — allow  you  f I am  only  too  glad  to 
have  a friend  who  is  willing  to  undertake 
such  a thing  for  me  in  my  distress.” 

“ There  is  nothing,  Miss  Dalton,  which  I 
would  not  undertake  for  you.” 

“ You  are  overwhelming  me  with  obliga- 
tions,” said  Edith.  “ What  you  have  already 
done  is  more  than  I can  ever  repay.” 

“ Do  not  speak  of  obligations,”  said  Dud- 
leigh, earnestly.  “My  best  reward  is  the 
thought  that  I may  have  given  you  even  a 
temporary  relief.” 

“You  have  given  me  much  happiness,” 
said  Edith,  earnestly ; “ and  if  it  proves  to 
be  only  temporary  it  will  not  be  your  fault. 
You  overwhelm  me  with  a sense  of  obliga- 
tion.” 

“ Now  really,  Miss  Dalton,  if  you  talk  in 
that  way,  you  will  make  me  feel  ashamed. 
After  all,  what  have  I done  t Nothing  more 
than  any  gentleman  would  do.  But  do  not 
say  a word  about  it  again.  Let  it  be  taken 
for  granted  that  I do  this  from  a selfish  mo- 
tive— simply  to  please  myself,  you  know; 
simply  because  I love — to  do  it.” 

Dudleigh  spoke  in  his  usual  quiet  way, 
without  any  particular  ardor,  although  once 
or  twice  his  voice  grew  more  earnest  than 
usual.  Edith  said  nothing.  She  felt  a lit- 
tle embarrassed,  but  the  self-possession  of 
Dudley  was  perfect ; he  hinted  strongly  at 
love,  but  seemed  not  at  all  like  an  ardent 
lover.  He  looked  and  acted  simply  like  a 
friend ; and  as  Edith  needed  a friend  above 
all  things,  she  was  glad  to  accept  his  serv- 
ices. 

“ My  present  plan,”  said  he,  “ can  be  easi- 
ly explained.  Sir  Lionel  seems  to  be  some- 
where about  the  Mediterranean.  Any  letters 
that  are  sent  to  him  have  to  be  directed  to 
Messrs.  Chatollon,  Comeaux,  and  Co.,  Mar- 
seilles, who  forward  them  to  him.  I have 
already  written  to  these  gentlemen,  asking 
where  he  is ; but  when  they  sent  their  reply 
they  did  not  know.  They  stated,  however, 
that  on  hearing  from  him  they  would  let  me 
know.  But  to  wait  for  an  answer  from  these 
gentlemen  would  be  too  great  a trial  for  your 
patience.  You  cau  not  be  satisfied,  nor  could 
I,  unless  something  is  being  done.  It  would 
simply  kill  you  to  wait  here,  day  after  day. 
week  after  week,  month  after  month,  for  let- 
ters that  would  never  come.  Nothing  is  so 
terrible.  You  must  send  some  one.  Now  1 
think  that  the  best  one  you  can  send  is  my- 
self, and  I hope  I speak  without  vanity.  No 
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mere  hireling  can  go  on  this  service.  The 
one  who  goes  should  have  different  motives, 
and  for  my  part  I should  feel  the  search  to 
have  a personal  interest,  and  should  work 
for  you  as  I would  for  myself.” 

“Oh,  Lieutenant  Dudleigh,”  said  Edith, 
“ there  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  how  I should 
feel  about  a search  made  by  you.  I refrain 
from  expressions  of  gratitude,  since  you  for- 
bid them ; and  so  I do  not  know  what  to 
say.” 

“Say  nothing,  then,  and — I do  not  like 
to  say  it,  but  I must — hope  for  nothing.  If 
you  hope,  you  may  be  disappointed.  If  you 
do  not  hope,  you  can  not  be.  But  in  any 
case,  whether  you  are  disappointed  or  not, 
remember  this — that  in  spite  of  these  musty 
lawyers,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  you 
have  one  steadfast  friend,  and  that  if  you 
say  the  word  I will  force  a way  for  you 
through  those  gates.  If  you  ever  feel  dis- 
couraged, remember  that.  It  is  a great  pre- 
ventive against  despair  to  know  that  you 
have  an  alternative  of  some  kind.  And  now 
I will  take  my  departure,  for  the  train  will 
leavp  soon,  and  I must  go  at  once.” 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

THE  8OURCE8  OF  THE  NILE. 

At  length,  after  an  absence  of  four  or  five 
weeks,  Dudleigh  returned.  Edith  had  tried 
hard  not  to  hope,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  a 
disappointment ; but  after  all,  in  spite  of  her 
efforts,  she  could  not  help  hoping.  She  put 
great  confidence  in  Dudleigh’s  energy  and 
perseverance,  and  thought  that  he  would  be 
able  not  only  to  find  out  where  Sir  Lionel 
might  be,  but  even  to  Bee  him,  and  make 
him  acquainted  with  her  situation.  He  had 
already  done  so  much  for  her  that  it  seemed 
quite  possible  for  him  to  do  this.  As  the 
days  passed  by  she  found  herself  looking 
forward  to  his  return  as  the  time  of  her  cer- 
tain deliverance,  until  at  length  hope  grew 
into  confidence,  and  the  idea  of  disappoint- 
ment was  completely  driven  away. 

At  last  he  came,  and  his  first  appearance 
put  to  flight  all  her  hopes,  and  filled  her 
with  a nameless  terror.  He  looked  dejected 
and  weary.  He  asked  after  her  health,  and 
whether  she  had  been  in  any  way  molested ; 
after  which  Edith  entreated  him  to  tell  her 
the  worst. 

“ For  you  bring  bad  news,”  said  she — “ I 
see  it  in  your  face.  Tell  me  the  worst.” 

Dudleigh  mournfully  shook  his  head. 

“ You  have  not  found  him,  then?” 

“No.” 

“But  you  must  have  heard  something 
about  him.  He  is  at  least  alive,  is  he  not  f” 

“ I don’t  know  even  that.” 

“ What  I has  any  thing  happened  to  him  t” 

“ Not  that  I know  of.  But  he  has  started 


on  a long  and  perilous  excursion ; and  wheth- 
er he  will  ever  return  or  not  is  more  than  I 
can  say.” 

“ Then  there  is  no  hope,”  said  Edith,  in  a 
voice  of  despair. 

Dudleigh  was  silent  for  a time. 

“ I will  tell  you  all,”  he  replied  at  length. 
“When  I left  you  I went  at  once  to  Mar- 
seilles. I called  on  Sir  Lionel’s  agents  there, 
but  found  that  they  had  heard  nothing  from 
him  whatever.  They  said  that  when  he  last 
left  that  city  he  had  gone  to  Turkey.  I then 
set  off  for  Constantinople,  and  spent  a week 
there,  trying  to  find  some  traces  of  him.  At 
the  British  Embassy  they  said  that  he  had 
only  remained  one  day  in  the  city,  and  had 
then  gone  in  his  yacht,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  on  a cruise  in  the  Black  Sea.  But 
whether  he  had  returned  or  not  no  one  knew. 
At  last  I met  with  a merchant  who  knew 
him,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  returned 
and  gone  to  Athens.  I went  to  Athens,  and 
found  that  he  had  been  there  at  one  of  the 
hotels,  the  landlord  of  which  informed  me 
that  he  had  spent  three  days  there  and  had 
left  for  parts  unknown.  I left  letters  at  each 
of  these  places,  and  sent  others  to  Smyrna, 
Beyrout,  Jaffa,  and  Alexandria.  Then  I re- 
turned to  Marseilles.  There,  to  my  surprise, 
I learned  that,  a few  days  after  I left,  they 
had  heard  from  Sir  Lionel,  who  was  in  Alex- 
andria, and  about  to  start  on  the  maddest 
expedition  that  was  ever  heard  of — a jour- 
ney up  the  Nile,  into  the  inaccessible  re- 
gions of  Central  Africa — to  try  to  discover 
the  sources  of  that  river.  He  simply  an- 
nounced to  his  agents  that  all  his  prepara- 
tions were  completed,  and  that  he  would 
leave  immediately.  What  could  I do  then  f 
I did  the  only  thing  there  was  to  be  done,  and 
hurried  to  Alexandria.  Of  course  he  had  left 
the  place  before  my  letter  reached  it ; and  I 
learned  that  from  the  rapid  way  in  which  he 
set  out  he  must  already  be  far  out  of  reach. 
Even  then  I would  have  gone  after  him,  and 
tracked  him  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile  them- 
selves, if  I had  been  able.  But  I had  no  ex- 
perience in  travel  of  that  kind.  I couldn’t 
manage  a band  of  Arabs,  for  I didn’t  know 
a word  of  their  language,  and  of  course  I 
could  not  stop  to  study  it.  That  idea  would 
have  been  absurd.  Besides,  other  reasons 
had  weight  with  me,  and  so  I came  reluc- 
tantly back.” 

“Africa!  the  souroes  of  the  Nile!”  ex- 
claimed Edith,  dolefully.  “I  can’t  under- 
stand why  he  should  have  chosen  those 
places.” 

‘ “ Well,  it  is  no  new  idea.  It  is  a thing 
that  he  has  had  in  his  mind  for  years.  I 
have  heard  him  talk  of  it  long  ago.  I re- 
member hearing  him  once  say  that  the  only 
chance  now  remaining  by  which  a man  could 
gain  brilliant  distinction  was  the  discovery 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Every  other  part 
of  the  world,  he  said,  is  known.” 
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“How  long  should  you  think  he  might 
be  absent  on  such  a journey  f ” asked  Edith, 
anxiously. 

“How  longt  Ah!  Miss  Dalton,  so  long 
that  it  should  not  be  thought  of.  Years 
must  elapse  before  he  returns.” 

“Years!” 

“ Yes — if  he  ever  does  return,”  said  Dud- 
leigh,  in  a mournful  voice.  “ With  him  now 
the  question  is  not,  When  will  he  return  T 
but  rather,  Will  he  ever  return!  It  is,  as 
you  must  know,  a most  desperate  and  hope- 
less undertaking.  For  thousands  of  years 
men  have  tried  that  journey,  and  failed.” 

“ But  may  he  not  be  baffled  and  turn  back  ? 
There  is  some  hope  in  that.  He  will  find 
out  that  it  is  impossible.”  And  Edith  for  a 
moment  grasped  at  that  thought. 

“ You  will  think  me  one  of  Job’s  comfort- 
ers,” said  Dudleigh,  with  a melancholy  smile. 
“ But  I think  it  is  a poor  mark  of  friendship 
to  hide  the  truth.  It  is  better  for  you  to 
know  all  now.  The  fact  is,  there  would  be 
some  hope  of  his  return  if  he  were  any  other 
than  Sir  Lionel  Dudleigh.  But  being  what 
he  is,  he  will  follow  his  purpose  to  the  end. 
He  is  a man  of  unflinching  courage  and  in- 
flexible determination.  More  than  this,  he 
announced  to  his  friends  before  he  left  that 
he  would  either  bring  back  the  truth  about 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or  else  he  would  not 
come  back  at  all.  So  now  he  has  not  only 
his  resolution  to  impel  him,  but  his  pride 
also.” 

“This  hope,  then,  fails  me  utterly,”  said 
Edith,  after  a long  pause. 

“ I fear  so.” 

“ He  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  dead.” 

“Yes,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  and 
your  present  needs.” 

“ This  is  terrible !” 

“ Miss  Dalton,  I do  not  know  what  to  say. 
I can  only  say  that  my  heart  aches  for  you. 
I delayed  on  the  road,  because  I could  not 
bear  to  bring  this  news  to  you.  Then  I 
wrote  a letter,  and  thought  of  sending  that, 
but  I feared  you  might  not  get  it.  I could 
not  bear  to  see  you  in  sorrow.” 

“ You,  at  least,  Lieutenant  Dudleigh,”  said 
Edith,  earnestly,  “have  acted  toward  me 
like  a true  friend  and  a true  gentleman.  No 
one  could  have  done  more.  It  is  some  con- 
solation to  know  that  every  thing  which  was 
possible  has  been  done.” 

There  was  now  a long  pause.  Each  one 
was  lost  in  thought.  Edith’s  sad  face  was 
turned  toward  Dudleigh,  but  she  did  not 
notice  him.  She  was  wrapped  in  her  own 
thoughts,  and  wondering  how  long  she  could 
endure  the  life  that  now  lay  before  her. 

“Miss  Dalton,”  said  Dudleigh  at  length, 
in  a mournful  voice,  “I  have  to  leave  at 
onoe  to  join  my  regiment,  for  my  leave  is 
up,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  I see  you 
again.” 

He  paused. 


Edith  looked  at  him  earnestly,  fearful  of 
what  she  thought  might  be  coming.  Would 
it  be  a confession  of  love  ? How  strong  that 
love  must  be  which  had  prompted  him  to 
such  devotion!  And  yet  she  could  not  re- 
turn it  ? Yet  if  he  said  any  thing  about  it, 
what  could  she  say  T Could  she  refuse  one 
who  had  done  so  much,  one  who  loved  her 
so  deeply,  one  who  was  the  only  Mend  now 
left  her  t 

“ It  is  heart-breaking  to  leave  you  here, 
MiBS  Dalton,”  he  continued,  “ among  unscru- 
pulous enemies.  When  I am  away  I shall  be 
distracted  by  a thousand  fears  about  you. 
How  can  you  endure  this  life  f And  yet  I 
might  do  something  to  save  you  from  it. 
My  own  life  is  at  your  disposal.  Do  you 
wish  to  be  free  now  ? Will  you  have  that 
gate  opened,  and  fly  f” 

Edith  said  not  a word.  She  was  filled 
with  extreme  agitation.  Fly!  Did  that 
mean  to  fly  with  him?  to  escape  with  a 
lover  ? and  then — what  t 

“ If  you  wish  to  escape  now,  at  this  mo- 
ment, Miss  Dalton,  all  that  you  have  to  do 
is  to  go  out  with  me.  I am  armed.  If  there 
is  any  resistance,  I can  force  a way  through. 
The  first  man  that  dares  to  bar  the  way 
dies.  As  for  me,  if  I fall,  I shall  ask  nothing 
more.” 

And  saying  this,  Dudleigh  looked  at  Edith 
inquiringly. 

But  Edith  faltered.  Her  horror  of  blood- 
shed was  great.  Was  her  situation  so  des- 
perate that  she  could  sacrifice  a human  life 
to  gain  her  freedom?  Perhaps  that  life 
might  be  Dudleigh’s.  Could  she  risk  the 
life  of  the  man  who  had  done  so  much  for 
her?  She  could  not.  No,  after  all,  she 
shrank  from  gaining  her  freedom  at  such 
a risk. 

Then,  again,  if  she  were  free,  where  could 
she  go  ? She  knew  now  how  utterly  forlorn 
she  was.  Miss  Plympton  was  gone,  and  Sir 
Lionel  was  gone.  There  were  none  left.  She 
could  not  live  without  money,  and  all  her 
vast  property  was  under  the  control  of  an- 
other. Dudleigh  had  said  nothing  about 
this.  He  had  said  nothing  about  love  ei- 
ther ; and  she  was  grateful  for  his  delicacy. 
Did  he  intend  in  his  deep  devotion  to  sup- 
port her  himself^  or  what  did  he  intend  ? 

“ You  hesitate,  Miss  Dalton,”  said  he  at 
last.  “ Have  you  your  old  fear  about  blood- 
shed?” 

“ I can  not  bear  to  risk  such  a sacrifice,” 
said  Edith. 

“ But  one  has  a right  to  fly  from  slavery, 
and  to  destroy  any  one  who  tries  to  prevent 
his  escape.” 

“ I can  not,”  said  Edith.  “ The  blood  that 
might  be  shed  would  stain  ail  my  life.  Bet- 
ter to  endure  my  misery  as  best  I can.  It 
must  become  far  worse  before  I can  consent 
to  any  thing  so  terrible  as  the  death  of  a fel- 
low-being.” 
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“ You  may  yet  consent  even  to  that,  may 
you  not  T” 

4t  I don’t  know.” 

“ Well,  if  you  do,  you  have  one  on  whom 
you  can  rely.  At  any  rate,  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  reason  for  you  to  fear  downright 
cruelty  here.  The  law  protects  you  from 
that,  just  as  it  protects  a child.  You  are 
not  a captive  in  the  hands  of  one  of  those 
old  feudal  barons  whom  we  read  about. 
You  are  simply  a ward  under  the  control  of 
a guardian — a thing  most  odious  to  one  like 
you,  yet  one  which  does  not  make  you  liable 
to  any  physical  evil.  But  this  is  poor  com- 
fort. I know  that  your  position  will  be- 
come more  intolerable  as  time  goes  on ; and, 
Miss  Dalton,  whenever  you  can  bear  it  no 
longer,  remember  that  I am  ready.  Your 
only  danger  would  be  if  I should  happen  to 
be  ordered  out  of  England.  But  even  then 
I would  order  Barber  to  watch  over  you.” 

Edith  sighed.  Her  future  seemed  dark 
indeed.  The  chance  that  Dudleigh  might 
be  ordered  to  America  or  India  filled  her 
with  new  alarm. 

Dudleigh  rose  to  go. 

“ In  six  or  eight  weekB,”  said  he,  u I hope 
to  come  again.  I shall  never  forget  you,  but 
day  and  night  I shall  be  planning  for  your 
happiness.” 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  said  this.  Edith 
noticed  that  the  hand  which  held  hers  was 
as  cold  as  ice.  He  raised  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

Soon  after  he  left. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

A THREATENING  LETTER. 

On  the  day  after  the  departure  of  Dud- 
leigh, Edith  found  a letter  lying  on  her  ta- 
ble. It  was  addressed  to  her  in  that  stiff, 
constrained  hand  which  she  knew  so  well  as 
belonging  to  that  enemy  of  her  life  and  of 
her  race — John  Wiggins.  With  some  curi- 
osity as  to  the  motive  which  he  might  have 
in  thus  writing  to  her,  she  opened  the  letter, 
and  read  the  following : 

“ Dear  Miss  Dalton, — I feel  myself  in- 
capable of  sustaining  another  interview  with 
you,  and  I am  therefore  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  writing. 

“ I have  been  deeply  pained  for  a long 
time  at  the  recklessness  with  which  you  re- 
ceive total  strangers  as  visitors,  and  admit 
them  to  your  confidence.  I have  already 
warned  you,  but  my  warnings  were  received 
by  you  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  my 
encountering  another  interview. 

“ I write  now  to  inform  you  that  for  your 
own  sake,  your  own  future,  and  your  own 
good  name,  it  is  my  fixed  intention  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  interviews.  This  muBt  be  done, 


whatever  may  be  the  cost.  You  must  un- 
derstand from  this  that  there  is  nothing  left 
for  you  but  to  obey. 

“ If  after  this  you  allow  these  adventurers 
one  single  interview  more,  I shall  be  under 
the  unpleasant  necessity  of  limiting  your 
freedom  to  an  extent  that  may  be  painful  to 
you,  and  even  still  more  so  to  myself. 

“ Yours,  John  Wiggins.” 

Edith  read  this  letter  over  and  over  again, 
with  many  mingled  feelings.  Wiggins  had 
left  her  so  much  to  herself  of  late  that  she 
had  begun  to  count  upon  his  continued  in- 
action, and  supposed  that  he  was  too  much 
afraid  of  Dudleigh  to  interfere,  or  to  make 
any  opposition  whatever  to  his  visits.  Now, 
however,  she  saw  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  action,  and  she  fully  believed  that 
he  was  not  the  man  who  would  make  any 
idle  menace. 

The  thing  that  offended  Edith  most  in 
this  letter  was  what  she  considered  its  inso- 
lence. Its  tone  was  that  of  a superior  ad- 
dressing an  inferior — a patron  speaking  to  a 
dependent.  At  this  all  the  stubborn  pride 
of  Edith’s  nature  was  outraged,  and  rose  in 
rebellion ; but  above  all  was  that  pride  stim- 
ulated by  the  word  “ obey.” 

She  also  saw  in  that  letter  the  indications 
of  an  unpleasant  development  of  the  policy 
of  Wiggins,  which  would  make  her  future 
darker  than  her  present  was.  Hitherto  he 
had  simply  surrounded  her  with  a barrier 
over  which  she  could  not  pass,  admitting 
to  her  only  those  whom  he  wished,  or  whom 
he  could  not  keep  away.  But  now  she  saw 
some  approach  made  to  a more  positive  tyran- 
ny. There  was  a threat  of  limiting  her  free- 
dom. What  that  meant  she  could  easily 
conjecture.  Wiggins  was  evidently  dissat- 
isfied with  the  liberty  which  she  still  had  of 
walking  over  the  grounds.  He  now  intend- 
ed to  confine  her  within  the  Hall — perhaps 
in  her  own  room. 

This  showed  her  what  she  had  to  expect 
in  the  future.  The  steps  of  her  tyrant’s  prog- 
ress would  be  gradual,  but  terrible.  First, 
perhaps  she  would  be  confined  to  the  Hall, 
then  to  her  own  rooms,  and  finally  perhaps 
to  some  small  chamber — some  cell — where 
she  would  live  a living  death  as  long  as  her 
jailer  might  allow  her. 

In  addition  to  this  open  show  of  tyranny, 
she  also  saw  what  seemed  to  her  the  secret 
craft  by  which  Wiggins  had  contrived  an 
excuse  for  further  restraint.  She  consider- 
ed Mowbray  and  Mrs.  Mowbray  as  direct 
agents  of  his.  As  for  Dudleigh,  she  now 
thought  that  Wiggins  had  not  been  so  much 
afraid  of  him  as  he  had  appeared  to  be,  but 
had  allowed  him  to  come  so  as  to  gain  an 
excuse  for  further  coercion.  It  was  evident 
to  Edith  that  Dudleigh’s  transparent  integ- 
rity of  character  and  his  ardent  espousal  of 
her  cause  must  be  well  known  to  Wiggins, 
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and  that  he  only  tolerated  this  visitor  so  as 
to  gain  a plausible  pretext  for  putting  her 
under  restraint. 

That  letter  threw  an  additional  gloom 
over  Edith’s  life,  and  lent  a fresh  misery  to 
her  situation.  The  prospect  before  her  now 
was  dark  indeed.  She  was  in  a prison- 
house,  where  her  imprisonment  seemed  des- 
tined to  grow  closer  and  closer.  There  was 
no  reason  why  Wiggins  should  spare  her  at 
all.  Having  so  successfully  shut  her  within 
the  grounds  for  so  long  a time,  he  would 
now  be  able  to  carry  out  any  mode  of  con- 
finement which  might  be  desirable  to  him. 
She  had  heard  of  people  being  confined  in 
private  mad-houses,  through  the  conspiracy 
of  relatives  who  coveted  their  property. 
Thus  far  she  had  believed  these  stories  to 
be  wholly  imaginary,  but  now  she  began  to 
believe  them  true.  Her  own  case  had  shown 
her  the  possibility  of  unjust  and  illegal  im- 
prisonment, and  she  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  find  out  any  mode  of  escape.  This  place 
seemed  now  to  be  her  future  prison-house, 
where  her  imprisonment  would  grow  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  where  she  herself,  under 
the  terrible  struggle  of  feeling  to  which  she 
would  be  subject,  might  finally  sink  into  a 
state  of  madness. 

Such  a prospect  was  terrible  beyond  words. 
It  filled  her  with  horror,  and  she  regarded 
her  future  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings. 
In  the  face  of  all  this  she  had  a sense  of  the 
most  utter  helplessness,  and  the  disappoint- 
ments which  she  had  thus  far  encountered 
only  served  to  deepen  her  dejection. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  there  was  one  hope 
for  her,  and  one  only. 

That  solitary  hope  rested  altogether  on 
her  friend  Dudleigh.  When  he  last  left  her 
he  had  promised  to  come  to  her  again  in  six 
or  eight  weeks.  This,  then,  was  the  only 
thing  left,  and  to  his  return  she  looked  for- 
ward incessantly,  with  the  most  eager  and 
impatient  hope. 

To  her  it  now  seemed  a matter  of  second- 
ary importance  what  might  be  her  own  feel- 
ings toward  Dudleigh.  She  felt  confident 
of  his  love  toward  her,  and  in  the  abhorrence 
with  which  she  recoiled  from  the  terrible 
future  which  Wiggins  was  planning  for  her 
she  was  able  to  contemplate  Dudleigh’s  pas- 
sion with  complacency.  She  did  not  love 
tl^e  little  man,  but  if  he  could  save  her  from 
the  horror  that  rose  before  her,  she  resolved 
to  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  of  feeling,  but 
grant  him  whatever  reward  he  might  claim. 

Time  passed.  Six  weeks  were  over,  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  Dudleigh.  The  sus- 
pense of  Edith  now  became  terrible.  She 
began  to  fear  that  Wiggins  had  shut  him 
out,  and  had  refused  to  allow  him  to  enter 
again.  If  this  were  so,  and  if  Dudleigh  had 
submitted  to  such  exclusion,  then  all  was 
indeed  lost.  But  Edith  would  not  yet  be- 
lieve it.  She  clung  to  hope,  and  since  he 


had  said  “ six  or  eight  weeks,”  she  thought 
that  she  might  wait  the  extreme  limit  men- 
tioned by  him  before  yielding  to  despair. 

Eight  weeks  passed. 

On  the  day  when  those  weeks  had  expired 
Edith  found  herself  in  a fever  of  suspense, 
devoured  by  the  most  intolerable  impatience, 
with  all  her  thoughts  and  feelings  now  cen- 
tred upon  Dudleigh,  and  her  last  hope  fixed 
upon  him  only. 


CHAPTER  XXVH. 

THE  PROPOSAL. 

Eight  weeks  passed. 

Edith’s  impatience  was  uncontrollable. 
Thus  far  she  had  passed  most  of  the  time  in 
her  own  room;  but  now  the  confinement 
was  more  than  she  could  endure.  She  went 
out  into  the  grounds,  where  she  wandered 
day  after  day,  watching  and  listening,  rest- 
lessly and  feverishly,  for  the  approach  of  her 
friend.  At  length  one  day,  as  she  was  walk- 
ing down  the  avenue,  a well-known  figure 
came  up  advancing  toward  her,  at  sight  of 
which  a thrill  of  joy  passed  through  her. 
It  was  he.  At  last  Little  Dudleigh ! 

In  her  great  joy  she  did  not  seek  to  con- 
ceal her  feelings,  or  to  maintain  that  reserve 
which  thus  far  she  had  manifested  in  her  in- 
terviews with  him.  All  this  was  thrown 
aside.  Here  stood  at  last  her  one  true 
friend,  the  one  whose  loss  she  had  lamented, 
whose  return  she  had  looked  for  so  eagerly ; 
the  one  friend  coming  to  her  through  the 
enemies  who  intervened.  With  a rapid  step 
she  advanced  toward  him.  She  held  out 
her  hands,  and  pressed  his  warmly.  Her 
lips  quivered,  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  but 
she  did  not  speak. 

“Iam  back  again,  Miss  Dalton,”  said  Lit- 
tle Dudleigh,  joyously.  “ But  how  changed 
you  are!  You  have  suffered.  I see  it  in 
your  face.  What  is  the  matter  T Has  any 
thing  new  happened!  Has  that  villain 
dared  to  offer  insult  T Ah,  why  was  I not 
here  before!  But  I could  not  come.  I 
came  as  soon  as  I could.” 

Edith  murmured  a few  words  in  reply, 
and  then  they  walked  together  at  a slow 
pace  along  the  avenue.  Edith  did  not  care 
to  go  back  to  the  Hall,  where  all  was  so 
gloomy,  but  preferred  the  fresh  pure  air,  and 
the  cheering  face  of  nature. 

As  they  walked  on  together  Edith  re- 
counted the  events  of  her  life  since  she  had 
last  seen  him.  Now  all  her  long  pent-up 
feelings  burst  forth  without  restraint.  At 
last  she  had  some  one  to  whom  she  could 
confide  her  sorrows,  and  she  found  it  sweet 
to  talk  to  one  whom  she  knew  to  be  so  full 
of  sympathy.  To  all  this  Dudleigh  listened 
with  the  profoundest  attention,  and  with 
visible  agitation. 
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In  all  that  she  said  and  in  all  her  manner 
Edith  freely  expressed  the  joy  that  she  felt 
at  once  more  meeting  with  a Mend  so  tried, 
so  true,  so  valued,  in  whom  she  could  trust 
so  implicitly,  and  from  whom  Bhe  could  find 
sympathy.  She  had  struggled  so  long  in  si- 
lence and  in  loneliness  that  Dudleigh’s  sym- 
pathy seemed  doubly  sweet. 

When  she  ceased  a long  silence  followed. 
Dudleigh’s  agitation  still  continued.  Sev- 
eral times  he  looked  at  her  wistfully,  inquir- 
ingly, doubtfully,  as  if  about  to  speak,  and 
each  time  he  hesitated.  But  at  last,  with  a 
strong  effort,  he  spoke. 

“ I must  say  it,  Miss  Dalton,”  said  he. 
“ I am  compelled  to.  I came  here  this  day 
— for  the  sole  purpose  of  saying — something 
which — you — may  be  unwilling  to  hear.  I 
have  hesitated  long,  and  staid  away  lon- 
ger on  this  account,  yet  I must  say  it  now. 
You  are  in  a fearful  position,  Miss  Dalton. 
You  are  in  the  power  of  an  unprincipled 
and  a desperate  man.  I feel  for  you  most 
deeply.  You  are  always  in  my  thoughts.  In 
order  to  assist  you  I have  done  all  that  I 
could.  I do  not  wish  to  make  any  allusions 
to  what  I have  done,  but  rather  to  what  I 
have  felt,  and  shall  feel.  You  have  become 
very  dear  to  me.  I know  I am  not  worthy 
of  you.  You  are  above  me.  I am  only  a 
humble  lieutenant ; you  are  the  lady  of  Dal- 
ton Hall ; but  I can  not  bear  to — to  go  away 
and  leave  one  whom  I love  in  the  power  of 
a villain.  Dare  I offer  you  my  protection  f 
Will  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  be  mine  ! 
I do  not  hope  that  you  can  look  upon  me 
just  yet  with  any  such  feelings  as  love,  but 
I see  that  you  treat  me  as  a Mend,  and  you 
have  honored  me  with  your  confidence.  I 
have  never  said  any  thing  about  my  love  to 
you,  but  perhaps  you  have  not  been  alto- 
gether without  suspicion  about  it.  Had  I 
found  Sir  Lionel,  or  had  I thought  that  he 
was  at  all  accessible,  I would  never  have 
made  my  humble  confession  until  you  were 
in  a different  position.  I am  ashamed  to 
make  it  now,  for  though  I know  that  you 
would  not  suspect  me  of  any  thing  base, 
yet  it  looks  as  if  I were  taking  advantage 
of  your  necessities.  But  I know  that  to 
a mind  like  yours  such  a suspicion  would 
never  come ; and  I am  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  if  you  do  listen  to  my  request 
it  will  lead  to  your  safety.  I think,  too, 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  consent, 
even  if  you  felt  no  very'tender  sentiment 
toward  me,  you  would  have  from  me  a de- 
votion such  as  few  others  are  capable  of 
feeling.  Under  such  circumstances  you 
might  not  be  altogether  unhappy.” 

All  this  Dudleigh  had  spoken  with  fever- 
ish rapidity,  and  with  every  sign  of  the 
strongest  agitation,  occasionally  stopping, 
and  then  resuming  his  remarks  in  a head- 
long way.  But  if  he  had  felt  agitation, 
Edith  had  felt  at  least  quite  as  much.  At 


the  first  mention  of  his  proposal  her  head 
sank  forward,  and  she  looked  fixedly  upon 
the  ground  with  downcast  eyes,  while  her 
tears  fell  abundantly.  She  said  nothing. 
Dudleigh  in  his  frequent  pauses  seemed  to 
expect  that  she  would  say  something,  but 
she  did  not. 

Edith’s  feelings  were  of  the  most  distress- 
ing kind.  She  had,  of  course,  anticipated 
something  like  this,  but  had  never  yet  been 
able  to  decide  what  she  should  do  in  the 
event  of  such  a confession.  She  did  not 
love  him.  Her  feelings  toward  him  were  of 
a totally  different  kind.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  such  a feeling  as  love  could  never  by 
any  possibility  be  felt  by  her  for  him.  And 
yet  she  had  a very  sfrong  regard  for  him. 
His  society  w-as  very  pleasant  to  her.  She 
would  have  done  much  and  sacrificed  much 
for  his  sake.  But  to  be  his  wife,  that  was  a 
thing  which  seemed  odious. 

Yet  what  could  she  do  f Her  position  was 
intolerable  and  full  of  peril.  If  she  were 
his  wife,  in  one  moment  she  would  be  safe, 
free,  and  under  the  protection  of  one  who 
loved  her  with  utter  devotion.  True,  she 
had  no  such  sentiment  toward  him  as  a wife 
should  have  for  a husband,  but  he  himself 
was  aware  of  that,  and  in  spite  of  that  was 
willing,  nay,  eager,  to  take  her.  She  was 
touched  to  the  heart  by  his  self-deprecia- 
tion and  profound  respect. 

Then,  again,  she  thought,  ought  not  he 
himself  to  be  considered  f Had  he  no 
olaimst  He  had  given  himself  up  to  her; 
he  had  done  much  for  her.  He  had  offered 
again  and  again  to  give  up  his  life  for  her. 
Ought  not  such  rare  devotion  to  meet  with 
some  reward  T Aud  what  reward  could  she 
ever  give  T There  was  only  one  which  he 
wanted — herself.  Could  she  refuse  him 
that  f 

Dudleigh  said  not  another  word,  and  in 
that  long  and  most  embarrassing  silence  he 
looked  away  so  as  not  to  add  to  her  confii- 
sion.  Edith  did  not  know  what  to  do  or 
say.  Could  she  refuse  him  f Then  how  un- 
grateful she  would  be  to  her  best  Mend! 
But  if  he  should  leave  her  ! What  then  T 
A life  of  despair!  The  complete  triumph 
of  Wiggins.  A living  death. 

Was  it  at  all  singnlar  that  she  recoiled 
from  such  on  alternative!  She  could  not 
endure  this  captivity  any  longer.  And  was 
it,  then,  so  dreadful  to  give  herself  to  the 
man  who  adored  her  f No.  If  she  did  not 
love  him,  she  at  least  had  a strong  Mend- 
ship,  and  this  in  time  might  change  to  love. 
She  had  a greater  regard  for  him  than  for 
any  other  man.  Distasteful ! It  was.  Yes. 
But  it  was  far  better  than  this  imprison- 
ment. She  must  take  him  as  her  husband, 
or  lose  him  forever.  He  could  do  no  more 
for  her  unless  she  became  his  wife.  He 
could  only  save  her  by  marrying  her. 

She  was  touched  by  his  present  attitude. 
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He  wae  waiting  so  patiently,  so  humbly. 
She  saw  his  deep  agitation. 

Suddenly,  by  a quick  movement,  she  turn- 
ed toward  him  and  held  out  her  hand.  Dud- 
leigh  took  it,  and  for  a moment  each  gazed 
into  the  other’s  eyes,  regardless  of  observa- 
tion. Dudleigh’s  face  was  deathly  pale,  and 
his  hand  as  cold  as  ice. 

“Oh,  my  friend,”  said  Edith,  in  a low, 
hesitating  voice,  “ what  can  I say  to  you  ? 
I can  not  give  you  love.  I have  no  such 
feeling,  but  I feel  deep  gratitude.  I know 
your  worth.  You  have  done  so  much,  and 
I wish  I could  feel  different.  If  you  take 
me  as  I am,  I — I — I am — yours.  But  I am 
not  worthy.  No,  I am  not — not  worthy  of 
such  devotion.  You  love  me,  but  I do  not 
love  you.  What  can  I do  ? Yet  in  spite  of 
this,  if  you  ask  me,  I am — yours.” 

Edith  spoke  with  downcast  eyes  and  deep 
embarrassment  and  frequent  hesitation.  Her 
last  words  died  away  almost  into  a whisper. 
But  the  agitation  of  Dudleigh  was  now  even 
greater  than  her  own.  A change  came  over 
him  that  was  terrible  to  witness.  As  he 
took  her  hand  he  trembled,  almost  convul- 
sively, from  head  to  foot.  His  face  became 
ghastly  white,  he  pressed  his  hand  against 
his  heart,  his  breathing  was  thick  and  op- 
pressed, big  drops  of  perspiration  started 
forth  upon  his  brow,  and  at  last,  to  Edith’s 
amazement,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed 
aloud.  Then  he  dropped  her  hand,  and 
turned  away,  murmuring  some  inarticulate 
words. 

At  this  Edith’s  confusion  passed  away,  and 
changed  to  wonder.  What  was  the  meaning 
of  this  t Tears  and  sobs — and  from  a man ! 
But  the  thought  at  once  occurred  that  this 
was  his  sensitiveness,  and  that  it  arose  from 
her  telling  him  so  plainly  that  she  did  not 
love  him.  “ I can  not  love  him,  and  he  knows 
it,”  she  thought,  “ and  it  breaks  his  heart, 
poor  fellow!  How  I wish  I could  console 
him!” 

Suddenly  Dudleigh  dashed  his  hand  across 
his  eyes,  and  walked  swiftly  onward.  Edith 
followed  as  fast  as  she  could,  keeping  him  in 
sight,  but  falling  farther  and  farther  behind. 
At  length  he  turned  and  came  back  to  meet 
her.  His  eyes  were  downcast,  and  there  was 
misery  unspeakable  on  his  white  face.  As 
he  came  up  to  her  he  held  out  his  hand,  and 
looked  at  her  with  a strange,  woful  gaze. 

Edith  took  the  hand  which  he  held  out. 

“Miss  Dalton,”  said  he,  “you  said  you 
would  be  mine.” 

Edith’s  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  escaped 
them. 

“ All  that  you  have  said,  Miss  Dalton,”  he 
continued,  “ I feel  most  deeply,  most  keenly ; 
but  how  else  could  it  have  been  ? Yet  if  you 
will  indeed  be  mine,  I will  give  you  my  love 
and  gratitude.  I will  save  you  from — from 
danger;  I will  — will  — bless  you.”  He 
stopped,  and  looked  at  her  with  quivering 


lips,  while  an  expression  of  agony  came  across 
his  face. 

But  Edith’s  eyes  were  downcast  now,  and 
she  did  not  see  this  new  anguish  of  his ; her 
own  distress  was  too  great. 

Dudleigh  dropped  her  hand  again. 

“Where  shall  it  bet”  said  he,  hurriedly 
and  nervously.  “ It  can  not  be  in  the  Hall. 
Will  you  venture  to  pass  the  gates  with  me  ? 
— I will  force  my  way  through — or  are  you 
afraid  T” 

“I  can  not  consent  to  bloodshed,”  said 
Edith. 

“ I thought  of  that,”  said  Dudleigh,  “and 
I have  one  more  plan— if  you  will  only  con- 
sent. It  is  not  much  to  you  who  have  suf- 
fered so  much.  It  will  make  your  way  to 
freedom  easy.  Can  we  not  meet  in  the  park 
somewhere — in  some  secluded  place  f ” 

“ In  the  park  ?”  repeated  Edith,  abstract- 
edly. 

“ I can  bring  a clergyman  inside,”  said 
Dudleigh,  in  a low  voice. 

Edith  shuddered.  The  idea  was  not  yet 
less  repugnant  thaq  it  had  been.  But  she 
had  consented,  and  hero  was  this  man — her 
only  friend,  her  adorer — with  all  his  love 
and  devotion.  If  she  did  not  love  him,  she 
must  pity  him.  She  had  also  given  her 
word.  As  to  the  way  in  which  this  promise 
might  be  carried  out,  it  was  a matter  of  in- 
difference. At  any  rate,  she  would  escape 
from  her  hateful  prison.  And  what  matter- 
ed it  how,  or  where,  or  when  the  ceremony 
might  be  performed  t 

“ Oh,  Miss  Dalton,”  said  Dudleigh,  “ forgive 
me ! forgive  me ! I must  go  away  in  two 
days.  Could  you  consent  to  let  this  be — to- 
morrow T” 

Edith  made  no  reply.  She  trembled.  Her 
head  sank  down  lower. 

“ There  is  one  place,”  said  Dudleigh,  and 
then  hesitated. 

Edith  said  nothing.  There  was  anguish 
in  her  face  and  in  her  heart. 

“ The  chapel — ” 

“ The  chapel,”  she  repeated,  dreamily. 

“ It  is  hidden  among  the  trees.  Do  you 
know  it  t It  is  away  from  all  observation.” 

Edith  bowed  her  head.  She  knew  it  well. 
It  was  off  the  main  avenue — not  far  away 
from  the  Hall. 

“ Can  you  get  out  of  the  house  after  dark  f ” 
said  Dudleigh,  in  a feverish  whisper.  “ It 
must  be  after  dark,  and  we  must  be  unob- 
served. For  if  Wiggins  were  to  see  us  he 
would  come  as  your  guardian  and  take  you 
back,  and  shut  you  up — perhaps  for  life.” 

This  suggestion  about  Wiggins  chimed  in 
with  Edith’s  own  fears.  It  made  her  des- 
perate. The  marriage  seemed  less  abhor- 
rent ; it  was  eclipsed  by  the  horrors  of  im- 
prisonment for  life.  Discovery  now — after 
that  last  threat  of  his — would  bring  a closer 
restraint,  stricter  imprisonment,  the  loss  of 
all  hope. 
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“ I can  get  out,”  she  said,  hurriedly. 

“ Where  shall  I find  you  1” 

“ There  iB  a private  door  at  the  east  end — ” 

“ I know  the  door.” 

“ I can  get  out  through  that.  No  one  will 
think  of  my  leaving  the  Hall  after  dark.” 

“ 1 will  meet  you  there.” 

Edith  sighed  heavily. 

44  To-morrow  evening,”  said  Dudleigh,  “ at 
ten  o’clock.  It  will  be  dark  then.  Will  you 
meet  me  ?” 

44  I will,”  said  Edith,  calmly. 

44  I shall  only  hope,  then,”  said  he,  44  that 
no  new  restraint  may  be  imposed  upon  you 
to  prevent  your  coming.  And  now  I will 
go — to  meet  you  to-morrow.” 

He  seized  her  hand  in  his  icy  grasp,  wrung 
it  convulsively,  and  bowing  with  his  pallid 
face,  walked  quickly  away. 

There  was  a weight  on  Edith’s  heart ; but 
in  spite  of  this,  Dudleigh’s  last  look,  his  agi- 
tated manner,  and  his  deep  love  filled  her 
with  pity,  and  made  her  anxious  to  carry 
out  her  act  of  self-sacrifice  for  so  dear  and 
so  true  a friend. 


THE  RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF 
SEAMEN. 

By  CHARLES  NORDHOFF. 

THE  mate  of  an  English  ship  wrote  to  his 
sweetheart : 

“ Dear  Lizzie,— We  sail  to-night,  and  I wish  she 
was  going  without  me,  for  I don’t  like  the  look  of 
her,  she  is  so  deep  in  the  water;  bat  I won’t  show  the 
white  feather  to  any  one.  If  she  can  carry  a captain, 
she  can  carry  a mate  too.  But  it’s  a great  pity  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  doesn’t  appoint  Borne  universal 
load  water-mark,  and  surveyors  to  see  that  ships  are 
not  sent  to  sea  to  become  coffins  for  their  crews.  But 
don’t  torment  yourself  about  me.  I dare  say  I shall 
get  through  it  as  well  as  any  body  else.  Hoping  you 
may  continue  well, 

44 I remain,  yours  fondly,  Tom.” 

This  pretty  little  note  is  printed  in  an 
English  official  report,  with  the  simple  words 
added,  “ The  ship  went  to  the  bottom.” 

Poor  44  Lizzie !”  no  doubt  her  little  heart 
ached  as  she  waited  for  news  of  “Tom;” 
but  the  insurance  companies  paid  for  the 
ship  and  cargo,  and  the  owners  probably 
made  a good  adventure  out  of  it. 

Do  men  consciously  send  ships  to  sea 
knowing  them  to  be  unseaworthy  t A Liv- 
erpool underwriter  recently  stated  before  an 
official  committee  that  certain  vessels  were 
so  bad  that  the  companies  there  refused  to 
insure  them.  “They  are  a sort  of  black 
sheep,”  he  said;  and  in  eleven  years  there 
was  on  the  underwriters’  list  in  Liverpool 
alone  a considerable  flock  of  these  black 
sheep,  no  less  than  225 ; of  these  thirteen 
were  wrecked  during  that  period,  eleven 
were  abandoned  at  sea,  three  foundered,  and 
six  were  condemned,  and  mostly,  we  read, 
“sold  to  foreign  owners,”  to  begin  a new 
career  under  some  other  flag,  and  drown 


other  poor  Toms.  There  appears  to  be  even 
a regularly  organized  business  in  sending  to 
sea  unseaworthy  ships.  There  was  cited 
before  an  English  investigating  committee, 
in  1873,  a Mr.  Feraie,  the  leading  partner  in  a 
Liverpool  company,  which  “ owns  ships  and 
sails  them,”  and  which,  it  appeared,  had  lost 
the  following  ships  in  about  ten  years : 

“ 1868. — John  Linn,  wooden  sailing  vessel,  abandon- 
ed at  sea,  coining  home  from  Bombay.  No  lives  lost 

44 1863.— General  Simpson , wooden  sailing  vessel,  lost 
at  the  Laccadive  Islands,  coming  home  from  Bombay. 
Eight  lives  lost 

44 1863.— Daum  of  Hope,  wooden  sailing  vessel,  start- 
ed from  Bombay,  and  was  never  heard  of.  All  hands 
(twenty-eight)  lost 

44 1864.—  Royal  Victoria , new  iron  ship,  foundered  off 
the  Scotch  coast  on  her  way  to  Calcutta.  Fourteen 
lives  lost 

44 1866.—  Royal  Albert,  Iron  ship,  homeward-bound 
from  Calcutta,  lost  off  ComwalL  All  hands  drowned. 

44 1866. — (Incas,  wooden  ship,  run  down  In  the  Chan- 
nel. No  lives  lost 

4‘  1868.—  Viceroy,  wooden  ship,  from  Liverpool  to 
San  Francisco ; cargo,  coals.  Lost  through  spontane- 
ous combustion.  No  lives  lost 

44 1868. — Malvern,  wooden  ship ; cargo,  coals.  Lost 
through  spontaneous  combustion. 

44 1869. — Great  Northern , wooden  ship,  lost  off  Bom- 
bay. Sixteen  hands  lost 

44 1869. — Windsor  Castle  (formerly  Emilie  SL  Pierre), 
wooden  ship,  lost  off  the  coast  of  France ; cargo,  coals. 
All  hands  save  one  perished  (twenty-one).  Mr.  Femie 
never  saw  the  survivor.  He  was  told  the  vessel  heeled 
over. 

44 1869.— Golden  Fleece , steamer,  made  water  and 
sank  off  Barry  Island.  There  were  two  trials,  and  in 
both  the  jury  found  for  the  underwrite^  against  Mr. 
Femie,  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel  was  unseaworthy. 
One  life  lost 

44  1870.—  Woburn  Abbey  (formerly  Bellwood ),  run 
ashore  off  Pernambuco.  No  lives  lost 

44  1 871. — Denmark  (formerly  Greek  Republic),  wooden 
ship,  lost  in  ballast  coming  from  Rio  to  St  John.  She 
made  water  and  was  abandoned.  No  lives  lost  Cargo 
of  coals  insured.— Mr.  Cohen.  4 Was  she  not  well  known 
to  be  a very  rotten  ship  ?’ — Witness . 4 With  all  ships  fif- 
teen years  old  you  would  not  find  every  timber  sound 
in  them.  I have  every  assurance  that  the  vessel  was 
perfectly  fitted  for  the  work  she  undertook.’  Captain 
Edgell,  one  of  the  commissioners,  read  a report  he 
made  on  the  vessel  in  1870,  showing  that  she  was  then 
in  very  bad  condition.  4 She  w'as  trussed  with  trans- 
verse bars  of  iron  screwed  up  amidships,  like  an  old 
barn  or  church,  before  she  started  on  this  last  voyage 
—that  1b  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  the  fastenings  at 
the  beam  ends  and  knees  were  so  rotten  that  there  was 
no  junction  on  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  the  only  way 
of  fastening  the  ship  together  was  to  introduce  these 
enormous  amounts  of  iron.’  Mr.  Fernie  at  first  said 
she  was  surveyed  by  an  American  surveyor,  whose 
name  he  did  not  know,  but  afterward  stated  that  the 
only  surveyor  was  Captain  Rudolf,  one  of  his  own 
partners.  The  Denmark  was  purchased  for  £3500,  or 
about  one  pound  a ton. 

44  1871. — Royal  Arthur,  iron  vessel,  homeward-bound 
from  Victoria,  lost  near  Waterford.  No  lives  lost 
Mr.  Femie  blamed  the  captain  for  mismanagement 

44  1872.—  Royal  Adelaide , iron  vessel,  outward-bound 
for  Sydney,  lost  near  Portland.  Seven  lives  lost  Mr. 
Femie  blamed  the  captain  for  carelessness. 

44 1872.— Florine,  foundered  off  Bourbon.  All  on 
board  drowned. 

44  1872. — Great  Australia,  from  Rangoon,  got  ashore 
and  was  lost  No  lives  lost 

“ 1872. — Henry  Femie,  sprung  leak  coming  from 
Rangoon,  and  sailors  refused  to  come  home  in  her. 
Vessel  sold  at  St  Helena. 

44 1 873. — Dunks  Id,  from  Calcutta  to  Havre.  Lost  on 
the  Sand  Heads.” 
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Mr.  Femie  ought  to  have  said  that  his 
company  “ owned  coffins  and  sailed  them.” 
That  is  the  plain  English  of  it. 

When  a ship  is  too  old  and  unseaworthy 
to  be  insured,  when  she  enters  the  decrepit 
flock  of  “ black  sheep,”  she  may  still  be  a 
source  of  profit.  The  underwriters  will  not 
insure  her  hull;  but  they  will  insure  the 
cargo,  as  though  the  safety  of  cargo  did  not 
depend  on  the  stanchness  of  the  ship.  If 
no  one  would  insure  the  cargo,  then  the 
ship’s  occupation  would  be  gone,  and  she 
would  have  to  be  “ sold  to  a foreign  coun- 
try,” to  become  some  one  else’s  coffin. 

According  to  an  author,  the  title  of  whoso 
book  is  given  below,*  “ thirty  years  ago  nine- 
ty thousand  seamen  were  sufficient  for  the 
demands  of  American  commerce ; now  it  re- 
quires five  hundred  thousand.  In  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  merchant  marine  there  are 
employed  more  than  a million  men,  and  at 
least  three  millions  find  employment  on  the 
sea  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  There 
are  nearly  thirty  thousand  vessels  of  all 
kinds  under  the  American  flag,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capacity  of  over  four  million  tons.” 
He  adds  that  sailors  are  shown  by  mortality 
tables  to  be  the  most  short-lived  of  all  men, 
averaging  only  twelve  years  of  sea-service 
to  each  man. 

That  the  rapid  growth  of  maritime  com- 
merce has  very  far  outstripped  the  capacity 
of  old  laws  and  safeguards  is  certain ; and 
most  of  the  abuses  of  the  sea,  the  sailing  of 
unseaworthy  ships,  thfc  incompetency  of  sea- 
men and  the  cruelty  of  masters,  the  loss  of 
life  and  property,  and  the  suffering  of  indi- 
viduals, arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the  busi- 
ness has  grown  beyond  the  control  of  those 
who  used  to  guard  it  against  abuses — who 
are  the  underwriters  and  the  governments — 
just  as  when  a city  or  town  grows  too  rap- 
idly, its  drainage  and  water  supply  do  not 
keep  pace  with  its  population,  and  then  we 
hear  of  typhus,  dysentery,  and  malarious  fe- 
vers, and  presently  cholera. 

In  the  old  times  a ship-owner  was  almost 
always  a merchant  of  means  and  character, 
who  felt  his  responsibility,  who  selected  his 
master  and  mates  from  men  he  knew  (his 
own  neighbors  and  Mends,  most  likely),  and 
who  had  a personal  and  kindly  interest  in 
the  crew,  whom  he  expected  to  welcome 
home  from  a two  or  three  years’  voyage  with- 
out change.  His  own  means  were  largely 
invested  in  the  cargo,  his  own  character  suf- 
fered if  the  ship  was  lost,  and  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  that  the  voyage  should  be 
successful.  There  are  still  many  such  ship- 
owners, careful  and  conscientious  men,  just 
as  even  in  the  best  of  the  old  times  there 


• Among  our  Sailors.  By  J.  Grey  Jewell,  M.D.,  late 
United  States  Consul,  Singapore.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  Extracts  from  the  Laws  and  Consular  Reg- 
ulations governing  the  United  States  Merchant  Serv- 
ice. New  York : Harper  and  Brothers.  1874. 


were  men  who  owned  coffins  and  sailed  them. 
But  a change  has  come  over  the  sea,  as  upon 
the  land,  and  nowadays  men  buy  ships  as 
they  get  real  estate,  or  set  up  a bank,  or  mar- 
ry a wife  even,  on  speculation,  with  no  fur- 
ther interest  or  aim  in  the  venture  than  sim- 
ply to  make  as  much  money  as  they  can  in 
the  quickest  possible  time,  and  to  run  the 
greatest  risks  of  loss  to  others  compatible 
with  a very  great  profit  to  themselves. 

Could  it  be  supposed  that  any  sane  man 
would  pay  money  for  a ship  declared  unsea- 
worthy by  competent  surveyors,  and  put  on 
the  black  list  by  underwriters  f But  a great 
many  men,  who  think  themselves  very  sane 
indeed,  will  bid  for  her,  and  buy  her  too,  if 
she  goes  cheap  enough.  In  the  old  slave- 
trading times  th%wretches  who  engaged  in 
that  business,  and  who  could  succeed  in  it 
only  by  outwitting  or  outrunning  the  cruis- 
ers on  the  watch  for  them,  used  to  make 
a deliberate  calculation  that  if  they  could 
land  on  the  Cuban  coast,  say,  one  cargo  out 
of  three,  and  lose  all  their  vessels,  they  still 
made  handsome  fortunes,  so  great  were  the 
profits  of  a slave  cargo.  Therefore,  if  the 
first  and  second  ship  had  been  captured,  the 
captain  of  the  third  did  not  hesitate  a mo- 
ment to  run  the  third  high  and  dry  on  shore, 
if  only  he  could  thereby  gain  time  over  his 
pursuers  to  land  the  survivors  of  those  who 
had  made  the  middle  passage.  When  a man 
buys  a condemned  ship  at  one  pound  ster- 
ling or  five  dollars  a ton,  he  also  has  made 
a calculation  of  chances.  If  he  has  three 
such,  and  if  he  has  the  luck  to  lose  only 
two,  with  or  without  their  crews,  the  first 
year,  he  will  probably  make  money — that 
is  to  say,  without  insurance  he  may  reap  a 
large  return  on  his  investment. 

Bnt  how  can  he  get  freights  T Of  course 
he  can  afford  to  carry  cheaper  than  the  own- 
ers of  stanch  and  sea-worthy  ships,  and  the 
lowest  rate  carries  the  day.  The  owner  of 
the  cargo  asks  but  one  question,  Can  I in- 
sure ? And  if  his  cargo  is  insured,  it  mat- 
ters not  to  him  whether  the  ship  is  or  not. 
So  between  careless  shippers  and  careless 
underwriters,  and  heedless  seamen  and  am- 
bitious captains,  this  coffin  has  really  a bet- 
ter chance  of  making  money  for  her  owner 
than  a thoroughly  sea- worthy  ship. 

And  now,  this  coffin  being  loaded  and 
ready  for  sea,  her  crew  come  on  board. 

I believe  it  may  be  stated  as  a rule,  not 
without  exceptions,  however — of  which  I 
shall  speak  later — that  when  a crew 'has 
been  starved,  beaten,  or  otherwise  wronged, 
it  is  in  a ship  of  the  kind  I have  been  con- 
sidering, a “ black  sheep.”  Naturally,  where 
a man  owns  a fine  stanch  ship,  he  takes 
some  pride  in  her.  Hea  provides  her  with 
first-rate  officers,  he  takes  some  interest  in 
the  crew,  he  expects  his  ship  to  earn  money 
for  him  not  for  one  year,  but  for  a dozen, 
and  therefore  she  is  found  and  fitted  for  a 
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long  life.  Bat  a ship  speculator  mast  make 
his  money  quickly.  His  old  hulk,  therefore, 
is  skimped  in  every  way.  He  hires  a cheap 
captain  and  cheap  officers ; he  puts  on  board 
poor  and  insufficient  supplies;  and  as  he 
knows  the  law  and  keeps  carefully  out  of 
reach  of  it,  and  as  he  has  studied  his  ven- 
ture and  means  to  make  money  at  every 
possible  turn  in  it,  he  instructs  the  captain 
that  if  wages  are  much  lower  at  his  nearest 
port,  he  had  better  drive  his  sailors  ashore 
and  ship  a cheaper  crew. 

Suppose  a ship  carries  twenty  men  at  thir- 
ty dollars  a month.  Suppose  at  her  first 
foreign  port  sailors  are  glad  to  ship  for  fif- 
teen dollars  a month.  Suppose  the  voyage 
to  last  six  months,  and  the  outward  trip  to 
last  a month.  If  he  can  get  rid  of  his  first 
crew  and  ship  a cheaper  at  the  first  port,  he 
will  make  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Of  course, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  first  crew 
would  not  leave.  They  have  shipped  for  the 
voyage ; they  expect  to  stay.  If  the  cap- 
tain discharges  them  regularly,  he  must  pay 
in  before  the  United  States  consul  three 
months’  wages  for  each  man ; and  that  the 
owner  of  the  coffin  knowB  very  well  would 
not  pay. 

What  then  f If,  in  such  a case,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  coffin  is  a brute,  zealous  to  please 
his  master ; if  he  is  a brute  such  as  was  a 
certain  “ Bully”  who  used  to  leave  his  ship 
in  the  pilot-boat,  get  landed  at  Sandy  Hook, 
and  skulk  in  out-of-the-way  places  for  fear 
of  the  police  until  his  ship  was  ready  for 
sea  again — in  that  case  his  course  is  very 
simple.  From  the  day  the  coffin  leaves  home 
until  she  reaches  her  first  port  her  “ Bully” 
captain  beats  and  starves  and  maltreats  his 
crew.  Mostly  it  is  not  for  his  own  pleasure 
he  does  this.  It  is  not  very  amusing  to  beat 
men  over  the  heads  with  belaying-pins  or 
across  the  shins  with  handspikes.  Followed 
day  after  day,  it  may  become  monotonous 
even  to  the  worst  of  Bullies.  But  it  is  his 
business.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  for  which 
he  shipped.  Skimp,  the  owner  of  the  coffin, 
wants  to  “ make  his  little  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,”  and  there  is,  unluckily,  no  other 
way  to  make  that  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
“ If  any  of  your  men  should  desert,”  Skimp 
said  to  Bully,  as  they  shook  hands  on  the 
wharf,  “you  will  easily  hire  men  in  their 
places,  and  at  lower  wages,  where  you  are 
going.”  And  as  Bully  nods,  Skimp  adds, 
“ You  may  even  find  men  willing  to  work  their 
way  home  for  nothing.”  What  a pleasant 
reflection  ! 

Bully  gets  a hundred  dollars  a month.  It 
is  almost  without  exception  a cheap  captain 
who  abuses  his  crew ; and  this  because  if  he 
were  a competent  man  he  would  not  need  to 
do  it.  A ship-captain  who  is  a thorough 
seaman,  master  of  his  profession,  capable 
and  worthy  to  command  a good  ship,  may 
be,  and  often  is,  rigid,  exacting,  a martinet ; 


he  may  carry  on  sail  heavily ; he  may  reqnire 
the  utmost  seamanship  from  every  body  on 
board ; he  may  have  a passion  to  keep  his 
ship  neat ; but  he  will  hardly  ever  abuse  his 
crew ; and  the  seamen  quickly  recognize  the 
character  and  peculiarities  of  such  a man, 
and  often  like  him  none  the  less  that  he  is 
somewhat  authoritative  and  exacting,  be- 
cause they  know  that  if  he  makes  his  own 
rights  respected,  he  respects  also  theirs. 

But  Bully,  cheap  Bully,  having  taken  his 
cue  from  Skimp,  sets  out  on  his  voyage  with 
a declaration  of  war  against  his  crew.  He 
tells  them  that  he  is  going  to  make  the 
coffin  a hell  for  them,  he  seeks  an  occasion 
for  a quarrel,  he  earns  his  cheap  pay,  and 
pleases  Skimp. 

Do  you  think  this  a fancy  sketch  f Here 
is  a plain  unvarnished  tale  from  the  book 
we  have  under  consideration,  the  experience 
of  no  less  a person  than  a United  States  con- 
sul: “On  my  voyage  from  Boston  to  the 
East  Indies  in  1869  I took  passage  in  an 
American  bark,  commanded  by  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  men  I ever  knew.  He  was  a 
coarse,  brawling,  lying,  swearing,  drinking 
creature.  During  the  seasickness  of  my  fam- 
ily, amidst  the  raging  of  the  storm,  we  could 
hear  his  harsh  voice  all  about  the  decks, 
‘ breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter,’ 
uttering  the  most  blasphemous  oaths,  and 
calling  the  seamen  the  vilest  of  names.  As 
my  wife  and  little  son  were  on  board  with 
me,  I took  frequent  occasion  to  rebuke  this 
foul-mouthed  person  fbr  his  conduct.  I in- 
formed him  that  we  were  not  used  to  hear- 
ing such  language ; that  it  was  improper  at 
all  times,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of 
ladies  and  young  people.  I reminded  him 
that  I had  paid  several  hundred  dollars  to 
the  owners  for  our  passage,  and  was  assured 
by  them  that  we  should  have  a pleasant  and 
comfortable  voyage  as  far  as  the  ship’s  offi- 
cers were  concerned ; that  I did  not  bargain 
to  make  a long  voyage  in  company  with 
profanity,  and,  unless  he  modified  his  a u- 
duct,  I should  report  him  to  the  owners. 
This  changed  him  somewhat  for  a short 
time.  He  even  apologized.  But,  owing  to 
the  secret  use  of  stimulants,  he  frequently 
broke  out  afresh  during  the  voyage,  at  the 
table,  on  deck,  every  where,  using  the  vilest 
language,  to  such  an  extent  that  my  family 
did  not  come  to  the  table  for  days  at  a time. 
I afterward  reported  him  to  the  ship-owners, 
but  being  men  of  the  same  nature,  they  con- 
tinued to  keep  him  in  their  service.  This 
captain  informed  me  that  he  did  not  consid- 
er it  peijury  to  swear  to  a false  manifest; 
that  he  had  s<f  sworn  to  one  at  Hong-Kong, 
knowing  it  to  be  false ; and  that  the  own- 
ers required  him  to  do  so,  otherwise  they 
would  dismiss  him.  Since  that  time  the 
owners  (a  firm  largely  engaged  in  the  East 
India  trade)  have  been  prosecuted  by  the 
United  States  government  at  New  York  for 
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making  a fraudulent  entry  of  a cargo  of 
sugar,  valued  at  $400,000,  and  for  attempt- 
ing to  bribe  the  custom-house  authorities, 
in  what  was  known  at  the  time  (1871)  as 
the ‘ Great  Sugar  Case.’  The  captain’s  story, 
therefore,  may  have  been  a truthful  state- 
ment. This  officer  was  a self-confessed  per- 
jurer, and  so  lost  to  shame  as  to  boast  of 
his  infamy.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  hon- 
orable in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men, 
because,  as  he  said,  ‘it  didn’t  pay!’  His 
usual  table-talk  was  about  the  poor  defense- 
less seamen  he  had  punished,  striking  them 
with  brass  knuckles,  breaking  this  man’s 
jaw  and  fraoturing  that  man’s  skull,  so  that 
they  were  knocked  out  of  use  for  a whole 
voyage  sometimes,  always  taking  good  care, 
as  he  boasted,  to  provoke  the  men  to  violent 
speech,  that  he  might  have  the  law  on  his 
side.  I remember  that  the  poor  white  cabin- 
boy,  ‘Joe,’  was  a special  object  for  him  to 
vent  his  spleen  upon,  to  curse  at  during 
meals,  between  meals,  on  deck,  and  in  the 
cabin,  threatening  to  ‘ bust  his  head,’  to 
‘split  his  nose,’  to  ‘mash  his  mouth.’  All 
this  to  a mere  boy,  in  the  presence  of  the 
passengers!  It  was  cowardly  and  mean; 
and  yet  this  man  was  retained  in  command 
of  the  ship,  and  all  on  board,  including  the 
passengers,  were  compelled  to  endure  his 
coarseness  for  months.  We  were  unavoid- 
ably in  this  man’s  company  for  over  four 
months,  and  there  was  something  almost 
infernal  in  the  association.  Not  only  was 
he  immoral,  but  he  had  a very  superficial 
knowledge  of  navigation.  On  several  occa- 
sions he  was  ignorant  of  the  position  of  the 
ship,  and  many  and  loud  were  the  wrangles 
between  him  and  the  first  mate  after  they 
had  both  worked  up  the  latitude,  each  con- 
tradicting the  other.  When  we  were  going 
out  of  the  Straits  of  Banca,  a narrow  chan- 
nel on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  this  captain, 
by  bad  management,  came  near  losing  the 
ship  on  ‘Fredrik  Hendrik  Rocks.’  We  had 
to  come  to  anchor  in  a swift-running  tide 
not  more  than  a hundred  yards  from  these 
dangerous  rocks,  and  there  lie  and  watch 
the  sea  break  over  them  for  hours.  Again, 
when  entering  the  Straits  of  Rhio,  in  great 
tribulation  he  told  me,  with  an  oath,  ‘he 
didn’t  know  where  he  was — he  oouldn’t  find 
hie  position  H ” 

How  curiously  this  true  story  covers  the 
whole  ground.  Like  owners,  like  captain. 
Skimp  and  company  at  home,  and  Bully  on 
board  their  ship,  were  people  of  the  same 
kidney,  and  incompetence  and  fraud  went 
hand  in  hand  with  brutality. 

So  close  and  so  almost  invariable  is  this 
connection  that  whenever  you  read  of  the 
brutal  treatment  of  seamen  on  board  a ship, 
you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  owners 
are  as  much  to  blame  as  the  officers,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  united  in  the  same  condem- 
nation, and  made  to  suffer  with  their  agent. 


It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  almost 
if  not  quite  every  abuse  of  the  sea  it  is  in 
the  power  of  conscientious  and  easeful  ship- 
owners to  remedy  without  the  interference 
of  old  laws  or  the  enactment  of  new.  But 
aU  ship-owners  are  not  conscientious,  and 
laws,  after  all,  are  not  needed  for  good  men. 

The  wrongs  which  seamen  suffer  are  com- 
prised under  three  or  four  heads.  First  is 
the  sending  to  sea  of  vessels  which  are  un- 
seaworthy, or  so  deeply  or  carelessly  loaded 
as  to  endanger  the  ship.  This  could  be  easi- 
ly prevented  by  greater  care  on  the  part  of 
the  underwriters  who  insure  ships  and  car- 
goes. If  a cargo  can  not  get  insured,  few 
men  would  risk  it  in  a ship  which  belonged 
in  the  catalogue  of  black  sheep. 

Second  comes  the  shipping  of  the  men. 
The  present  excellent  shipping  law  has  cured 
many  evils  clustering  around  this  part  of 
the  sailor’s  life,  the  causes  of  which  the  pub- 
lic scarcely  understands,  and  which  ship- 
owners and  captains  could  do  much  to  pre- 
vent by  their  own  efforts  did  they  choose. 
Sailors  are  gregarious ; they  haunt  certain 
not  very  reputable  parts  of  the  town,  where 
they  are  apt  to  spend  their  savings  rapidly, 
and  then  they  must  go  to  sea  again.  When 
a sailor  wants  a ship  he  applies  not  to  the 
owner  or  the  captain,  but  to  a shipping  mas- 
ter, an  agent  who  undertakes  to  secure  a 
crew  for  the  ship  without  trouble  to  the 
owner  or  captain.  It  is  the  shipping  mas- 
ter who  engages  the  seamen,  selects  them, 
pays  them  their  “ advance,”  and  holds  them 
in  hand  until  the  ship  is  ready  to  sail.  It  is 
the  sailor  boarding-house  keeper  oftenest 
who  deals  with  the  shipping  master,  sup- 
plies him  with  men,  and  receives  the  greater 
part  of  the  advance  money.  Oftenest  the 
owner  never  sees  the  crew  on  whom  depends 
in  a large  measure  the  safety  of  his  ship ; 
and  the  captain  does  not  see  them  until  he 
comes  on  board  as  the  lines  are  cast  off. 
Suppose  they  come  aboard  drunk ; suppose 
a large  part  of  them  are  incompetent,  and 
others  of  them  diseased  ? It  is  too  late  then 
to  remedy  the  matter ; the  ship  puts  off  to 
sea,  and  the  captain,  enraged  perhaps  at  the 
cheat  for  which  his  neglect  is  chiefly  to 
blame,  falls  to  abusing  his  men.  The  great- 
est atrocities  have  been  committed,  and,  in- 
deed, are  sometimes  still  perpetrated,  in  the 
shipping  of  men.  It  is  but  a few  months 
since  a mechanic  in  Baltimore,  an  industri- 
ous man,  with  a family  depending  upon  him, 
was  kidnaped,  put  on  board  a vessel  which 
instantly  sailed,  and  only  returned,  after  se- 
rious suffering  and  long  detention,  to  find 
his  family  in  want  and  himself  mourned  as 
dead.  Our  author  mentions  another  case 
of  the  same  kind  which  came  under  his  own 
observation.  When  freights  are  high,  and 
seamen  scarce,  extraordinary  and  criminal 
means  are  frequently  used  to  procure  crews 
for  ships.  In  New  Orleans  some  years  be- 
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fore  the  war  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
a ship  to  be  towed  to  the  Pass  with  a whole 
crew  kidnaped  and  lying  in  the  forecastle 
stupefied  by  opium,  with  which  they  had 
been  drugged.  There  was  a story  there  of 
an  unscrupulous  sailor  boarding-house  keep- 
er to  whom  had  come  the  day  before  an  un- 
cle from  Ireland,  a venerable  person  in  knee- 
breeches.  Him  his  nephew  drugged— being 
compelled  to  make  up  the  tale  of  a ship’s 
crew — and  stuffed  him  into  the  forecastle  as 
an  able  seaman,  pocketing  in  his  name  the 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  advance  money 
which  was  just  then  paid  for  the  “run”  to 
Liverpool ; and  thus  the  poor  old  creatnre 
spent  but  a Bingle  day  in  the  new  country 
before  he  was  borne  back  to  the  old.  The 
shipping  act  has  put  a stop  to  most  of  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  shipping  of  sea- 
men. 

Third  comes  the  tyranny  of  the  sea ; and 
here,  as  I believe,  the  sailors  are  themselves 
to  a certain  extent  to  blame.  When  men 
submit  to  blows  they  must  expect  blows. 
The  law  forbids  resistance,  and  lays  heavy 
penalties  on  mutiny;  but  no  law  in  the 
world  can  prevent  a man  from  self-defense. 
There  would  be  less  brutality  if  officers 
knew  that  it  was  dangerous ; nor  would  a 
jury,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion, 
convict  a seaman  who,  being  struck  and 
maltreated,  should  strike  back  and  even 
kill  his  assailant.  There  used  to  be  an  un- 
written as  well  as  a written  law  of  the  sea, 
and  this  common  law,  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago,  was  pretty  rigidly  enforced  by 
crews  who  knew  both  their  duties  and 
rights.  For  instance,  it  was  a part  of  this 
unwritten  law  that  no  officer  had  a right  to 
come  into  the  forecastle  without  due  notice 
to  the  men,  and  their  consent.  It  happened 
that  an  impatient  mate,  finding  the  watch 
somewhat  slow  to  turn  out,  as  ho  thought, 
leaped  into  the  forecastle  to  hurry  them  up. 
Instantly  the  dim  lamp  was  extinguished, 
boots,  tin  pans,  books,  and  other  objects  be- 
gan to  fly  about,  and  the  mate,  like  a pru- 
dent man,  got  on  deck  as  quickly  as  he 
could;  and  as  his  men  were  usually  alert, 
obedient,  and  thorough  seamen,  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  say  nothing  about  the  circum- 
stance, while  they,  on  their  part,  had  also 
the  good  sense  to  take  no  advantage  of 
their  victory. 

Again,  a mate  stood  upon  the  quarter- 
deck, and,  with  a volley  of  oaths  and  threats, 
ordered  some  men  aloft  who  had  but  just 
come  aboard,  and  had  not  yet  been  turned 
to  duty.  They  happened  to  be  thorough 
seamen,  and  they  marched  aft  in  a body, 
stood  with  hats  off  before  the  astonished 
mate,  and  the  oldest  sailor,  acting  as  spokes- 
man for  all,  said,  quietly,  “Sir,  we  have 
shipped  here  as  able  seamen.  We  know  our 
duty,  and  mean  to  do  it ; if  we  fail  in  any  re- 
spect, do  with  us  what  you  like.  But  mean- 


time we  demand  to  be  treated  civilly.  If 
hereafter  you  swear  at  one  of  us,  he  will  swear 
back  at  you ; and  if  you  strike  one  of  us,  we 
will  kill  you.”  There  was  a brief  silence,  aftr 
er  which  the  mate  said, quietly,  “Go  forward, 
men,  and  turn  to  your  duty.  Two  of  you 
go  aloft  and  cross  the  top-gallant  yard,  the 
remainder  stand  by ;”  and  in  a long  and  te- 
dious voyage  there  was  never  even  a threat 
of  trouble  or  abuse  on  board  that  ship.  The 
mate,  a thorough  seaman  and  a quick-tem- 
pered man,  had  driven  one  crew  ashore  in 
| such  terror  that  they  went  to  prison,  losing 
their  wages  and  clothes,  rather  than  remain 
on  the  ship.  His  excuse  was  that  they  were 
not  sailors,  but  skulks.  And  certainly  he 
treated  the  sailors  who  had  dared  to  face 
him  down  with  careful  kindness. 

Of  course  where  a man  ships  himself  as  an 
able  seaman,  and  proves  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  sea,  he  is  likely  to  suffer.  To  beat  and 
abuse  even  such  a poor  creature  is  wrong ; 
but  there  are  extenuating  circumstances  for 
it.*  Half  a dozen  years  ago,  wandering  along 
the  East  River  piers  on  an  idle  afternoon,  I 
fell  into  conversation  with  the  mate  of  a 
beautiful  clipper  ship,  and  asked  him  if  he, 
too,  who  seemed  a pleasant-spoken  and  gen- 
tlemanly fellow,  abused  his  men.  He  hesi- 
tated a moment,  then  replied,  “You  have 
been  to  sea : listen  to  me.  At  Singapore  we 
shipped  a crew  of  twenty-four  men,  all  rated 
and  paid  as  able  seamen.  When  we  got  to 
sea  I found  only  four  of  them  could  steer  the 
ship.  The  four  were  good  men,  and  I took 
care  of  them.  As  to  the  twenty  thieving 
skulks,  whose  work  these  four  poor  fellows 
had  to  do,  I beat  them  and  hazed  them  un- 
til, I believe,  they  were  fit  to  jump  over- 
board. Do  you  blame  me  ?” 

Now,  as  a shoresman,  I blamed  the  mate, 
certainly.  Mr.  Bergh  would  hardly  forgive 
me  if  I did  not.  But  as  a seaman,  familiar 
with  such  cases,  I confess  that  I saw  exten- 
uating circumstances.  Consider : there  were 
twenty-four  men,  all  shipped  at  the  same 
wages  and  to  do  the  same  duties,  yet  twen- 
ty of  them  proved  unable  to  perform  that 
one  of  a seaman’s  duties  which  is  the  most 
difficult,  the  most  wearying,  the  most  tedi- 
ous, and  the  most  dreaded  of  all,  namely, 
steering  the  ship ; and  this  labor,  exhaust- 
ing and  trying  enough  when  divided  among 
a large  crew,  fell  entirely  upon  four  men. 

But  beating  the  others  did  not  mend  mat- 
ters! No;  and  hanging  a murderer  does 
not  bring  his  victim  to  life  again.  It  is  to 
discourage  the  others.  Providence  has  not 
blessed  all  men  with  good  temper  and  pa- 
tience. This  mate  may  have  been  cruel 
to  the  fellows  he  rightly  called  thieving 
skulks ; but  he  saw  no  other  way  to  redress 
a most  grievous  wrong.  The  law  gave  nei- 
ther him  nor  the  four  good  and  true  sailors 
nor  the  owners  any  satisfaction.  It  was  a 
case  of  Lynch-law. 
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There  are  a good  many  such  cases,  and 
there  is  one  remedy  for  them — a law  obli- 
ging every  ship  to  carry  a certain  number 
of  apprentices,  young  men  and  boys  indent- 
ured to  the  owner,  or  perhaps  to  the  captain, 
who  should  be  obliged  to  train  them  to  sea- 
manship. Such  a law,  rigidly  enforced,  would 
give  us  presently  a more  respectable  class 
of  seamen.  It  would  give  to  every  owner 
or  captain  a following  of  more  or  less  trusty 
youngsters,  personally  attached  to  him,  look- 
ing to  him  for  promotion,  and  to  be  depend- 
ed upon  in  all  emergencies.  In  ships  of 
more  than  a thousand  tons  burden  such  ap- 
prentices ought  to  mess  and  sleep  not  in  the 
forecastle,  but  on  the  main-deck ; and  in  dif- 
ferent ways  their  relations  to  the  ship  and 
her  officers  ought  to  be,  and  naturally  would 
be,  more  intimate  than  those  of  the  crew. 

Of  course  an  apprentice  law  is  a slow 
cure.  But  it  is  almost  the  only  way  by 
which  we  can  create  a body  of  seamen ; and 
if  to  it  were  added  a law,  on  the  one  hand, 
making  owners  as  well  as  officers  liable  for 
the  acts  of  lawless  brutality  of  the  latter — 
not  unjust,  because  the  captain  or  mate  is 
but  the  agent  of  the  owner — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  punishing  with  imprisonment  | 
at  hard  labor  glaring  incompetence  in  men  | 
who  ship  as  able  seamen,  there  would  pres- 
ently, I venture  to  believe,  be  but  little  bru- 
tality practiced  upon  the  high  seas  in  our 
ships.  If  you  say  that  such  penalties  are 
too  severe  and  far-reaching,  the  answer  is 
that  all  the  laws  of  the  sea  are  of  the  same 
nature,  and  necessarily  so.  The  omission 
of  a single  one  of  several  apparently  trifling 
acts  by  a ship  master  or  owner  on  sailing  from 
or  arriving  at  a port  exposes  him  to  a heavy 
fine,  and  may  even  forfeit  his  ship.  Why 
shall  not  both  the  owner  and  his  agent,  as 
well  as  his  ship,  be  similarly  held  responsi- 
ble for  inhuman  treatment  of  a crew?  If 
the  government  may  protect  its  rights  by 
the  most  severe  and  summary  penalties,  why 
shall  not  the  lives  and  persons  of  seamen, 
human  beings,  be  equally  guarded  f 

As  to  punishment  for  the  incompetency 
of  the  loafers,  thieves,  and  roughs  who  now- 
adays frequent  the  sea,  and  make  a forecastle 
a place  of  terror  for  honest  seamen,  it  is,  as 
every  good  seaman  will  bear  me  witness, 
very  much  needed.  It  should  be  properly 
guarded,  so  as  to  prevent  a mean  or  wicked 
captain  or  owner  from  wronging  good  men  ; 
but  its  penalties  should  be  so  severe  as  to 
drive  away  from  the  sea  the  wretches  who 
make  the  name  of  sailor  nauseous.  A trained 
seaman  is  a respectable  person.  He  is  a j 
good  deal  of  a boy  ashore  ; he  probably  gets 
drunk  when  liquor  comes  in  his  way;  he 
may  even  come  aboard  drunk ; but  he  is 
brave ; he  has  a strong  sense  of  duty ; he 
has  so  great  a pride  in  his  profession  that  he 
is  usually  something  of  a pedant,  for  he  is  apt 
to  think  that  the  man  who  can  “ hand,  reef, 
Vol.  XLVUI.-N0.  886.-37 


and  steer,  and  heave  the  lead,”  is  the  best  of 
created  beings.  But  as  he  has  traveled  far 
and  long,  he  is  sure  to  have  some  intelligence, 
and  a good  knowledge  of  men,  which  gives 
him  tact.  A ship’s  forecastle  filled  with  a 
good  crew  of  able  seamen  is  a very  respect- 
able place  compared  with  a country  store  on 
a winter  morning.  Such  a crew — are  there 
such  yet,  O Seal — such  a crew  usually 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  when 
half  a dozen  good  sailors  are,  by  the  careless- 
ness of  owner  and  captain,  and  the  rascality 
of  agents  and  boarding-house  keepers,  mixed 
up  with  a dozen  or  a score  of  skulking  scoun- 
drels, that  the  forecastle  and  the  whole  ship 
presently  become  a place  fit  only  for  devils. 

As  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  there 
are  some  figures  showing  the  carelessness  of 
English  underwriters  and  the  recklessness  of 
British  ship-owners,  we  will  give  here  some 
figures  also  of  our  own  merchant  marine. 

American  sea -going  vessels  are  not  as 
well  built  nowadays  as  they  were  thirty, 
or  even  twenty,  years  ago.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  more  American-built  ves- 
sels are  now  lost  annually,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  built,  than  formerly;  and  of 
those  lost  many  are  comparatively  new  ves- 
sels. This  may  seem  strange  when  we  con- 
sider all  the  great  modern  discoveries  in 
nautical  science,  and  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  ship-building ; but  statistics  prove 
the  statement  to  be  correct.  The  author 
from  whom  I before  quoted  obtaiued  from  a 
high  official  source — the  United  States  Reg- 
ister’s Office,  Washington,  D.  C. — the  num- 
ber of  vessels  constructed  in  the  United 
States  during  a given  period  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  the  number  of  vessels  lost 
belonging  to  the  United  States  during  the 
same  period,  and  it  is  herewith  appended : 


No.  of  Voaoola 

No.  of  Vwook 

Built. 

Loot. 

1841.. 

768 

1842.. 

1081 

184 

1843.. 

482 

148 

1844.. 

766 

139 

1845.. 

1038 

106 

Total.. 

4069 

eii 

By  the  above  statement  it  appears  that 
I there  were  4069  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States  during  the  five  years  enumerated, 
and  during  the  same  period  688  vessels  un- 
der the  American  flag  were  lost,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the 
! number  built.  Now,  if  we  take  the  statis- 
tics of  five  years  nearer  our  present  time, 
we  will  find  that  the  ratio  of  loss  has  in- 
creased to  a most  remarkable  extent.  Here 
are  the  figures : 


No.  of  Vooaolo 

No.  of  Vewoli 

Built. 

Loot. 

1868 

1146 

462 

1869 

1150 

471 

1870 

1096 

523 

1871 

1068 

416 

1872 

937 

306 

Total . . . 

5387 

..8177 
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In  the  above  statistics  the  number  lost  is 
equal  to  over  forty  per  cent,  of  the  number 
built,  which  is  an  increase  of  more  than 
twenty-three  per  cent,  over  the  ratio  of 
disasters  indicated  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  the 
cause,  or  what  are  the  causes,  of  this  increase 
of  wrecks  of  American-built  vessels  ? The 
author  answers,  as  to  wooden  vessels,  that 
the  causes  are  various.  Our  wooden  vessels 
are  not  as  well  constructed  as  they  used  to  be. 
The  timber  is  insufficient  in  quantity,  not  so 
good  in  quality,  not  so  carefully  selected,  not 
so  thoroughly  seasoned ; the  timbers  are  not 
so  strongly  bolted  together;  iron  bolts  are 
used  instead  of  copper,  and,  even  where  cop- 
per heads  appear,  the  shaft  of  the  bolt  is  fre- 
quently of  iron.  Where  in  former  times  it 
required  years  to  build  a ship,  it  is  .now  done 
in  a few  months.  When  a close-fisted  ship- 
owner desires  to  build  a vessel,  he  contracts 
with  the  ship-builder  who  will  do  the  work 
for  the  lowest  possible  price.  The  ship- 
builder is  as  desirous  to  make  money  as  the 
ship-owner  is  to  save  it,  hence  he*  never 
drives  a bolt  or  screws  on  a nut  that  can  be 
saved ; and  some  are  so  corrupt  as  to  put  in 
short  bolts,  which  only  go  part  of  the  dis- 
4 tance  required,  or  the  copper  head  termi- 
nates in  an  iron  shaft.  All  iron  in  a sea- 
going vessel,  when  unprotected  by  paint  or 
cement,  is  affected  very  injuriously  by  sea- 
water, bilge-water,  and  by  the  gases  and 
chemical  action  arising  from  certain  car- 
goes, while  copper  will  remain  unaffected, 
and  outlast  any  wood.  Now  when  a vessel, 
constructed  of  knotty,  sappy,  badly  seasoned 
timber,  some  of  it  cut  across  the  grain,  im- 
properly bolted  together  with  iron  bolts,  has 
been  at  sea  a few  years,  the  wood  contracts, 
the  iron  becomes  oxidized,  the  timbers  rot, 
and,  if  the  vessel  is  caught  in  a storm,  it  goes 
ashore  or  strikes  a rock,  and  falls  to  pieces 
like  a house  built  of  cards. 

“ Another  great  cause  of  shipwreck — and 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  American  ships — is 
overloading.  A large  majority  of  vessels  go 
to  sea  too  deeply  laden,  so  that  when  a storm 
of  even  usual  magnitude  arises  they  are  taken 
at  a great  disadvantage,  and  frequently  go 
to  the  bottom,  carrying  down  many  valua- 
ble lives.  I know  several  New  York  and 
Boston  firms  in  the  China,  East  India,  and 
Southern  trade  who  have  become  notorious 
for  overloading  their  vessels.  With  such 
firms  a vessel  rated  of  1000  or  1200  tons  bur- 
den is  made  to  carry  1500  to  2000  tons.  This 
is  almost  invariably  the  case  on  the  home- 
ward voyage,  when  the  cargo  is  valuable, 
and,  the  distance  being  great,  the  owners 
desire  to  carry  as  much  as  possible,  some- 
times overreaching  themselves  and  losing 
all.” 

The  anxious  and  even  furious  competition 
in  trade  which  has  affected  all  business  since 
the  great  gold  discoveries  of  California  and 


Australia,  combined  with  the  discoveries  of 
new  methods  and  styles  of  ship-building  and 
the  introduction  of  steam-ships,  has  greatly 
changed  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
sea.  Vessels  are  no  longer  so  stanch  and 
sailors  are  no  longer  as  skillful.  As  with 
railroads,  but  in  a greater  degree,  men  have 
not  learned  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
changes;  and  doubtless  the  whole  system 
of  insurance  of  ships  and  cargoes,  as  wrell  as 
the  manner  of  shipping  and  employing  crews, 
needs  to  be  revised  before  the  most  serious 
evils  which  now  disgrace  our  and  the  Brit- 
ish mercantile  marine  can  be  remedied.  It 
is  to  give  some  hints  of  the  changes  required 
that  I have  ventured  upon  this  article. 


JO  AND  L 

I WASN'T  bora  in  the  mountains.  Did 
you  think  so?  Bless  you!  no,  indeed. 
I was  born  down  on  the  coast,  and  christen- 
ed in  the  spray.  And  when  I came  up  here 
I didn’t  know  any  thing  about  nature — to 
speak  of,  you  know,  as  the  old  man  said 
about  his  religion ; and  as  for  all  this  talk 
about  forms  and  profiles  and  dips  that  the 
summer  boarders  go  through,  putting  things 
into  the  mountains’  heads  they’d  never  think 
of,  why,  I’d  heard  nothing  of  the  sort ; and 
I hated  the  mountains!  Not  that  I didn’t 
recognize  beauty  when  I saw  it,  though  I 
didn’t  know  it  by  name ; for  pictures  of  my 
sea -coast  were  always  slipping  before  my 
eyes  when  I shut  them ; morning  twilights 
with  a blush  creeping  across  the  gray  wa- 
ters, and  the  morning-star  looking  back  at 
you  out  of  every  breaking  wave ; afternoons 
when  the  wind  and  the  tide  were  fair,  and 
the  great  ships  went  out  on  their  voyages 
to  the  farther  Indies  with  all  sail  set ; sun- 
sets when  the  sea  swung  in  among  the  rocks 
and  up  the  sandy  coves,  as  if  the  blue  and 
scarlet  and  purple  of  the  hangings  of  the 
tabernacle  had  cast  their  shadow  there.  And 
then  I used  to  grow  so  thirsty,  so  fairly 
thirsty,  for  one  sight  of  the  open  shining 
level,  used  to  long  so  for  a breath,  a full, 
satisfying  breath,  of  its  salt  breezes,  used  to 
tease  Jo  so  to  move  that  way,  that  I made 
his  life  a burden  to  him!  And  as  for  the 
beauty  of  the  hills,  the  mists,  and  the  lights, 
and  the  rainbows — why,  I shut  my  eyes  to 
it  all,  and  wouldn’t  see  it. 

But  Jo  was  a mountaineer.  He  had  come 
down  to  our  academy  for  his  education,  and 
then  we — we — well,  we  fell  in  love,  you 
know,  and  that  was  all  about  it.  When  it 
came  his  time  to  go  out  in  the  world,  he 
asked  me  if  I would  make  it  easier  by  going 
with  him,  and  so  we  were  married.  But  as 
for  making  it  easier — 

Well,  we  went,  and  staid  a while  at  his 
father’s,  and  then  we  took  our  way,  with 
half  a dozen  others,  to  the  place  which  his 
father  had  given  us  out  of  a township  of 
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wild  land  that  he  owned  farther  up  the 
mountains,  following  the  road  that  ran  into 
Canada:  as  for  a railroad  there  then,  we 
should  sooner  have  thought  of  going  by  bal- 
loon ! And  we  reached  there  at  dark,  and 
tethered  Sorrel  and  the  cow,  and  camped  out 
on  hemlock  boughs.  And  we  had  a bed,  and 
a little  Dutch  oven,  and  a basket  of  tins, 
and  a dog — Bose — worth  more  than  ever  I 
was! 

It  was  all  forest.  Black  and  bristling,  the 
woods  marched  on  and  up  to  the  very  top 
of  the  nearer  hills,  and  hid  the  stony  sum- 
mits behind.  And  when  we  built  our  camp- 
fire, and  the  great  shadows  and  the  fierce 
lights  began  to  go  and  come,  skimming  like 
enormous  wings,  the  place  to  me  was  full  of 
horrors,  and  it  was  only  with  trembling 
and  foreboding  that  I lay  down  on  the  hem- 
lock boughs,  with  the  stars  wheeling  on 
above  me.  As  I saw  the  light  flare  upon 
the  openings  of  the  wood,  I filled  them  with 
grisly  fanoies : what  might  burrow  in  their  ! 
depths  I could  not  say — catamounts  and  j 
wolves  and  bears,  Jo  said,  and  we  were  | 
ready  for  them ; but  as  for  me,  I was  al- 
ways on  the  look-out  for  some  new  and  un- ; 
known  beast  to  steal  up  and  roll  its  huge 
eyeballs  across  the  fire — these  dark  and  j 
cruel  mountain-sides,  so  silent  save  when  I 
now  and  then  they  hallooed  among  them- 1 
selves  over  a falling  rock,  seemed  the  places 
to  produce  it.  And  I don’t  think  I ever  j 
slept  so  as  to  lose  myself  entirely  till  our  log-  j 
cabin  was  trunneled  through  and  through, 1 
and  its  door  bolted  with  a pin  the  size  of  my 
arm.  But  then  I slept  one  long,  sound  sleep, 
as  deep  as  the  sleep  of  Eutychus,  and  not 
all  the  yelping  that  went  on  between  Bose 
and  the  mountain  echoes  could  wake  me; 
for,  you  see,  I never  was  any  thing  but  a 
bundle  of  nerves,  up  to-day  with  the  strain 
because  I must  be,  and  down  to-morrow  be- 
cause I could  be. 

Still  there  was  work  to  do,  though  my 
share  was  light  enough ; and  when  the  first 
gloom  wore  off  there  was  a sort  of  picnick- 
ing about  it  all  while  the  summer  lasted, 
and  Bose  and  I used  to  sit  on  the  big  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  water-fall,  under  the 
green  flicker,  and  watch  the  choppers,  and 
try  to  like  it.  I should  have  liked  it — the 
woods  on  one  side  were  so  pleasant,  with 
the  light  shining  through  their  leaves,  and 
carrying  their  sunny  distances  far  up  against 
the  sky,  with  all  manner  of  mosses  and 
vines  and  flowers  growing  as  if  the  whole 
wood  was  made  for  them,  and  that  I’d  never 
seen  before,  and  felt  as  if  I had  discovered, 
and  with  the  brooks,  the  wild  bright  brooks, 
torrents  of  sunshine  and  shadow  and  foam ; 
and,  on  the  other  Bide,  the  dark  pines  spread 
up  and  away  their  frowning  shadow ; and  all 
the  time  the  murmur  of  leaves  and  boughs 
and  waters  swelling  and  sighing,  but  never 
dying ; and  as  the  clearing  opened  more  and 


more,  the  great  mountains  coming  out  and 
ringing  us  like  the  walls  of  a fortress.  That’s 
how  I see  it  now.  Then  the  mountains 
themselves  seemed  to  be  the  enemy ; no 
friends  of  mine,  as  they  were  of  Jo’s.  They 
stood  up  hostile  before  me,  so  dark,  yon  see, 
so  scarred  in  battling  with  the  weather  ages 
before  I was  born,  so  old,  so  old — unknown 
I and  terrific.  It  makes  me  shiver  now  to  re- 
i member  how  I felt.  I thought  with  horror 
of  the  clefts  and  chasms  lifted  among  the 
; clouds,  in  which  these  sunny  little  streams 
; were  bora — a horror  that  used  to  follow 
them  up  into  the  savage  gloom.  I thought 
with  horror  of  the  fate  of  any  one  lost  upon 
them;  I thought  with  horror  of  the  great 
glare  of  the  white  light  when  the  winter 
should  come. 

But  long  before  the  winter  came  our  little 
log-cabin  was  ready,  and  we  were  in  it; 
small  enough  our  furnishing,  too — two  chairs 
made  out  of  barrels,  and  a bedstead  and  a 
table  and  a set  of  shelves  of  the  rough  plank. 
What  would  any  of  your  girls  think  of  tak- 
ing up  life  in  that  way  f But  a beginning, 
Jo  called  it,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  look- 
ed about  him ; and  then  he  strode  across  the 
place  and  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  begged 
me  to  be  more  hopeful,  and  said  it  hurt  him 
to  see  me  so.  And  I — I flung  away  from 
him  and  cried.  Well,  that  was  the  way  I 
made  it  easy  for  Jo.  By  September  the 
whole  party  of  us  were  settled  on  our  own 
places ; we  could  just  see  one  house  from 
our  door — there  were  some  half  dozen  in  all, 
each  within  hail  of  the  other,  and  there 
wasn’t  another  settlement  for  nearly  twenty 
miles. 

And  of  course  it  was  dull  for  a sociable  lit- 
tle body  like  me,  that  loved  friends  and  frol- 
ics, and  pretty  dresses  and  admiring  looks. 
And  when,  after  the  morning  had  made  a 
rosy  and  golden  splendor  of  the  mists  that 
had  smoked  up  under  every  crest  and  across 
every  ledge,  the  wind  rose  and  tore  them 
into  ragged  edges,  and  blew  them  across  the 
face  of  the  sun  till  they  shut  us  in  like  one 
wide  gray  curtain,  it  seemed  to  me  one  might 
as  well  be  dead.  “ It’s  like  living  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  !”  I cried. 

“ We’re  working  our  way  out,  Sue,”  Jo 
answered,  cheerily — oh,  he  was  such  a cheery 
soul ! — “ and  we’ll  soon  see  daylight.” 

And  so  the  axes  kept  ringing,  felling  tree 
after  tree.  I could  hear  the  chopping  in  the 
woods  and  the  echo  of  it  all  day  long — what 
echoes  there  were  there,  to  be  sure!  You 
should  have  heard  the  thunder  roll  away 
into  a puff,  and  every  roll  of  it  mere  music, 
while  some  sentinel  tree  suddenly  blazed 
back  a column  of  writhing,  twisting  fire 
against  the  purple  cloud  that  was  throwing 
out  its  lightnings.  But  I didn’t  enjoy  any 
of  it  then,  and  no  more  did  Bose.  Jo  used 
to  come  running  home,  with  his  axe  over  his 
shoulder,  for  he  knew  how  I felt,  and  he  al- 
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ways  found  me  on  my  knees  with  the  great 
Bible  on  the  chair  before  me,  and  my  head 
wrapped  in  my  apron — it  did  seem  as  if  we 
were  in  the  very  secret  place  of  the  thunders. 
And  when  the  rain  fell — well,  they  may  have 
seen  such  rain  from  Ararat! — then  the  lit- 
tle brooks  that  had  been  shrinking  in  their 
beds,  and  were  sometimes  only  a wet  trickle 
along  the  rocks,  would  suddenly  spurt  out 
in  a foaming  jet,  and  other  foaming  jets 
come  leaping  down  upon  them,  till,  when 
the  sun  came  out  and  shone  on  them  with 
all  their  bubbles  and  rainbows,  they  were 
like  a ladder  of  light  into  the  sky ; and  they 
were  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  shut  us  out  even 
from  our  neighbors  for  days  together — and 
that  was  what  I thought  of — they  were  so 
rapid  and  strong. 

“ So  much  the  better  for  our  mill  and  its 
dam,  when  built,”  said  Jo.  “ Neighbors  be 
blessed ! Every  summer  shower  ’ll  give  us 
a big  backwater.” 

“ If  it  doesn’t  sweep  it  all  away,”  said  I. 

“ And  if  it  does,  nobody  can  say  we  haven’t 
timber  enough  to  build  another,”  laughed  Jo. 

• “ How  can  you  be  so  light-hearted,  Jo  t” 

“ Why,  I look  on  the  bright  side.” 

“There  isn’t  any  bright  side  to  look  on, 
that  I can  see,”  I answered. 

“Well,  then,  make  believe  there  is,  my 
darling.  Do  you  think  we’d  ever  get  along 
if  I sat  down  and  moped  and  cried  beside 
yout”  And  then  he  gave  me  a kiss,  and 
was  off  at  his  work  again,  leaving  Bose  on 
guard. 

By  the  time  we  were  established  in  our 
homes  the  mooseberries  were  lighting  up 
the  shady  places  in  great  red  clusters,  and 
wherever  the  trees  had  been  felled  the  ferns 
and  brakes  spread  a carpet  of  brown  and 
gold  that  made  you  think  the  sunshine  was 
there  in  the  grayest  day.  At  night  the  men 
built  bonfires  of  the  fallen  trees,  that  sent 
huge  shadows  about  us  like  a dance  of  gob- 
lins ; and  suddenly  one  evening  it  seemed  as 
if  the  whole  world  were  nothing  but  a blaze 
of  fire,  for  the  burning  logs  had  cast  their 
cinders  over  the  dry  woods,  and  the  forest 
was  in  flames.  “ Now,”  I said,  “ indeed,  we 
are  ruined,  for  there  goes  all  your  timber!” 

“ Oh,  maybe  not,”  said  Jo,  clearing  away 
the  worry  of  his  look,  and  shading  his  eyes — 
what  blue  eyes  they  were,  under  the  white 
forehead  and  over  the  tanned  cheek!  and 
how  bright  his  curling  hair  was!  Oh,  he 
was  a beauty,  my  Jo,  though  maybe  you’d 
never  think  it  now — he’s  a beauty  still  to 
me.  Me  1 Oh  no,  never.  I was  a little 
brown  thing,  with  clean  white  teeth,  that’s 
all.  “Oh,  maybe  not,”  said  Jo.  “And  all 
is,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it : burned  land 
is  good  for  wheat,  and  we  can  have  a tre- 
mendous wheat  field  next  year.  Won’t  fa- 
ther be  surprised  ?” 

“ And  oh,  Joe ! just  see — the  ashes ! The 
air’s  full  of  it ! It’s  over  every  thing !”  For 


I never  lost  a point,  and  made  the  most  of 
every  trouble. 

“ It  ’ll  fall,”  he  said.  “ And  ashes  is  as 
good  a fertilizer  as  there  is,  and  it  won’t  hurt 
any  of  the  land  hereabouts,  I guess.  I tell 
you,  Sue,  we  can’t  go  astray — it’s  all  grist 
that  comes  to  our  mill.  And,  by-the-way, 
after  the  saw-mill  is  up  next  year,  we’ll  turn 
our  attention  to  another  mill  with  a couple 
of  stones  and  a hopper,  and  soon  be  grinding 
our  own  grist  in  reality.” 

But  I didn’t  believe  him ; I didn’t  want  to 
believe  him ; I didn’t  want  him  to  succeed 
here ; I hoped  the  whole  undertaking  would 
be  disastrous,  and  he’d  get  something  to  do 
down  at  salt-water.  And  so  he  talked  on 
about  his  plans  and  probabilities,  while  he 
watched  that  great  spirit  of  evil  sweeping 
up  the  mountain,  and  leaving  unguessed 
gaps  and  rifts  behind  it,  disclosing  the 
mouths  of  hidden  dens,  and  baring  the  black 
precipices.  “ Plenty  of  bear-steak,  done  to 
a turn !”  said  Jo,  as  he  still  marked  the  way 
the  fire  trended,  while,  as  night  deepened,  it 
showed  us  a scene,  below  us  and  above, 
strange  and  awfnl  as  the  Judgment-day  it- 
self— the  river  winding  like  a lava  stream 
through  all  the  dusky  country,  the  low  hills 
starting  into  light,  the  red  and  angry  browB 
of  the  great  mountains  opposite  us,  and  the 
sky  flushing  and  darkening  and  springing  up 
higher  from  the  pillars  of  the  lighted  smoke. 

“ Oh,  now  I see  why  they  forbade  the  old 
worship  on  the  hill-tops  and  high  places  I”  I 
exclaimed.  “Just  see,  Jo!  they  look  like 
altars  burning  to  some  great  abominable 
heathen  god !” 

“ No,  indeed,”  said  Jo.  “ They  look  like 
friendly  beacons  to  me — By  George,  I be- 
lieve the  tire’s  blowing  over  into  the  wild 
State  land ! It  is ! Well,  if  that’s  so,  there’s 
more’n  enough  timber  left,  and  the  farm’s 
cleared  better  than  a gang  of  men  could  do 
it  in  six  months !” 

“ Is  it  f”  said  I,  dismally. 

“But  Fve  got  some  grimy  work  ahead, 
with  all  the  smut  and  charcoal,”  said  Jo. 
“ You’ll  think  your  husband’s  a blackamoor, 
Sue,  when  you  bring  him  out  his  dinner. 
Oh,  I’ve  heard  father  tell  a dozen  times  how 
he  went  through  all  this.  But  I’ll  have  a 
piece  plowed  and  down  in  winter  rye  before 
I’m  many  days  older,  and  we’ll  have  such  a 
wheat  field  and  such  clover  next  summer  as 
it  will  do  your  heart  good  to  see  a shadow 
sweep  across ! Won’t  we,  Bose  T” 

“ But  you’re  always  so  sure,  Jo !” 

“ None  too  sure.  This  time  next  year — the 
spring  after,  at  any  rate — we’ll  be  in  a frame 
house,  and  we’ll  have  another  cow  and  a yoke 
of  steers ; we’ll  have  butter  to  send  down  to 
market,  and  eggs ; and  there’ll  be  turkeys 
enough  gobbling  round  here  to  feed  a regi- 
ment! You  don’t  believe  itt”  said  Jo. 
“Just  wait  and  see.” 

“ I’ve  got  to,  I suppose,”  I said,  sullenly, 
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and  went  in  and  went  to  bed.  I don’t  know 
what  I’d  have  done  about  that  time  if  I 
hadn’t  had  the  refuge  of  the  bed  in  every  fit 
of  sulks.  Jo  didn’t  come  for  a long  while ; 
he  stood  out  there  in  the  red  light,  his  arms 
folded  and  his  head  upon  his  breast,  Bose 
looking  at  him  curiously ; and  I don’t  know 
whether  I heard  him  saying  a prayer  or 
whether  I dreamed  I did ; but  if  I did,  all 
that  he  was  praying  for  was  that  his  little 
wife  might  be  happy  in  the  only  home  he 
had  to  give  her.  But  I turned  my  face  to 
the  wall,  and  never  let  on  I knew  a thing 
about  it  when  he  did  come.  And  the  next 
morning  the  equinoctial  was  blowing  up  the 
clouds  about  us,  and  it  wrapped  all  the  burn- 
ing woods  in  a fleece  of  white  mist,  and  the 
great  rain-gusts  followed  and  put  out  the 
fire. 

With  October  the  maples  far,  far  up  the 
crags  looked  only  like  a handful  of  red 
leaves,  but  beneath  us  purple  ash  and  yellow 
beech  and  rosy  oak  made  the  earth  seem  like 
a garden  of  flowers ; and  presently  in  the 
mild  Indian  summer  weather  the  leaves  had 
fallen  so  much  that  there  was  a wide  bright- 
ness in  the  air,  and  the  landscape  opened  as 
if  there  were  another  dawn  below  us. 

“ If  it  could  always  be  just  like  this,  Jo,” 
I said,  “ perhaps,  in  time,  I might  be  more 
contented  with  it.”  Think  of  that!  I de- 
served a sight  worse  than  I ever  got. 

But  the  next  morning  after  that  speech 
Jo  came  in  with  Mrs.  Dean’s  side-saddle, 
and  put  it  on  old  Sorrel,  and  put  me  on  the 
side-saddle,  firat  wrapping  my  cloak  round 
me ; and  then  he  took  the  bridle  and  led  the 
way  up  the  burned  region,  up  and  up,  and 
into  the  woods,  and  out  upon  the  rocks, 
and  still  up  and  on,  with  Bose  always  a 
little  way  above  us,  and  all  the  world  be- 
low us. 

“ Where  are  you  going,  Jo  f ” I asked,  as  a 
wild  keen  wind  began  to  blow  about  us. 

“ I am  going  to  take  you  up  into  a high 
mountain,  Sue,”  he  answered,  “and  show 
you  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the  glory 
of  them.” 

“ And  I guess  you’ll  be  about  as  success- 
ful, Jo,”  I said,  “ as  the  other  personage  who 
took  people  into  high  mountains.” 

“ Don’t,  Sue,”  said  Jo ; “ it’s  like  jesting 
in  holy  places.” 

“ Well,  jesting  or  not,”  said  I,  before  long, 
and  when  I had  begun  to  shake  till  I could 
bear  it  no  longer,  “ I feel  just  like  Isaac  and 
Abraham.  And  you  must  let  me  get  off  this 
horse,  for  I’m  frightened  to  death.” 

“ brightened  f ” 

“ Yes,  indeed  I am.  Please  let  me  down, 
Jo.  Stop,  Sorrel ! — whoa,  Sir ! Oh,  Jo,  my 
heart’s  in  my  mouth !” 

“Swallow  it,  then!  Don’t  be  a goose, 
Sue.  What  are  you  afraid  oft” 

“ Why,  I’m  sliding  off  behind !” 

“ Well,  what  if  you  do  ?” 


“ And  I may  fall  over  and  roll  down  some 
of  these  dreadful  places.” 

“You  couldn’t.  I’m  here.” 

“Oh,  you  ain’t  omnipotent,  Jo.  Do  let 
me  off!  And  what  if  the  horse  should  fall ! 
Oh,  Jo,  it’s  getting  worse  and  worse ! Look ! 
the  tops  of  the  trees  are  out  of  sight  beneath 
us.  It’s  all  bare  rock.  And  I’m  so  high  up 
on  this  horse!  Are  we  going  along  that 
precipice?  The  wind  ’ll  take  me  off — it’s 
an  awful  wind!  And  see!  the  rock’s  wet. 
Oh,  he’ll  slip ! — he’ll  certainly  slip ! I can’t 
— I never — ” 

“ Keep  still,  Sue — that’s  all  you  have  to 
do,”  he  exclaimed.  “ I’ve  been  up  here  and 
blazed  the  way,  and  it’s  safe.  I never 
thought  you’d  be  afraid  of  it  so,  though,  or 
I wouldn’t  have  brought  you.  But  it’s  too 
late  now.  And  of  course  it  wouldn’t  do  for 
you  to  walk.” 

“ Oh  yes,  it  would ; indeed  it  would,  Jo !” 

“ But  you  must  learn  to  ride  up  and  down 
mountain-sides,  and  you’ll  never  have  a bet- 
ter chance.  Do  you  think  I should  take  the 
darling  of  my  soul  into  danger  ?” 

So  we  went  up.  But  I can  tell  you  it  was 
enough  to  cure  you  of  all  small  frights.  And 
the  wind — it  was  the  blowing  of  the  wind 
Euroclydon ! At  last  I shut  my  eyes,  and 
only  heard  the  clatter  of  Sorrel’s  shoes  on 
the  ledge,  and  heard  the  roar  of  the  mighty 
wind ; and  I gripped  the  pommel,  and  I held 
on  like  grim  death.  And  when  I opened  my 
eyes  again  we  were  winding  round  a smooth 
slope  of  stone,  where  the  lichens  were  hun- 
dreds of  years  old,  and  the  summit  was  still 
far  beyond.  And  what  there  was  over  this 
edge  it  made  me  dizzy  to  think.  I felt  as 
if  I should  slip  down  and  slip  over — as  if  I 
must.  My  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating.  I 
screamed,  and  kicked  my  foot  out  of  the  stir- 
rup, and  sprang  from  that  saddle  before  Jo 
could  hinder — lucky  it  was  for  me  that 
Sorrel  stood  stone-still.  And  I sat  there 
clutching  at  the  slippery  rock  with  both 
hands,  and  screaming  at  the  top  of  my 
voice;  and  not  all  that  Jo  could  do  could 
get  me  up  again. 

“ Oh,  it  ’ll  be  a thousand  times  worse  go- 
ing down !”  I cried.  “ I shall  pitch  over  his 
head,  I shall  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and  I’ve 
got  to  do  it  or  stay  up  here  and  die,  and  have 
the  eagles  pick  my  bones !” 

Jo  sat  down  beside  me,  and  put  an  arm 
round  me.  “ You  may  walk  down  if  you’d 
rather,”  he  said.  “And  we  couldn’t  get 
much  farther  any  way,  so  we’ll  stay  where 
we  are  a little  while  before  we  start  down. 
And  now  Jook  here,”  he  said,  when  I was 
quieter,  “ and  tell  me  what  you  see and  he 
was  holding  to  my  eyes  the  great  brass  spy- 
glass that  he  had  brought  up  strapped  on 
his  back.  And  I looked  an  instant,  and 
looked  away  again  upon  the  scene  about 
me,  and  could  not  believe  the  magic ; and 
then  I rubbed  my  eyes,  and  caught  hold  of 
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the  glass  and  steadied  it,  and  gazed  into  it 
once  more. 

“ Oh,  Jo ! the  sea ! the  sea !”  I cried.  “ It 
isn't  possible!  You  pasted  the  picture  in 
there!" 

“ Look  and  see  if  I have,"  said  Jo,  laugh- 
ing. 

“ And  there's  a sail ! — a whole  fleet  of  sails! 
They're  moving — the  mackerel  fleet!  Oh, 
Jo,  I'm  at  home  again ! There's  the  light- 
house ! I can  almost  see  the  town — " 

“ Not  quite." 

“ But  I can  see  the  great  blue  water  and 
the  sails.  Oh,  Jo,  how  good  you  are ! Now 
you  look.  Oh,  I did,  I did  so  want  to  see  a 
ship,  a white  tower  of  canvas,  go  moving 
down  below  the  rim  again ! And  you  knew 
it.  Dear  Jo,  what  do  you  think  of  me  f — I 
suppose  you  think — you  think  Pm  the  most 
exasperating  little  coward  that  ever  lived  ?" 

“ Well — yes,  dear,”  said  Jo.  And  he  kiss- 
ed me.  And,  do  you  know,  for  all  I felt  so 
grateful  to  him  just  now,  his  saying  that 
kindled  a spark,  and  I thought  I would  ride 
down  if  it  broke  my  neck ! 

“Now,"  said  Jo,  “you've  seen  the  sight 
you  like  the  best,  but  I want  you  to  see  my 
sight.  You've  seen  your  sea — here's  mine. 
Stand  up,  and  look  about  you;  you  won't 
need  the  glass." 

And  I did.  And  perhaps  what  I had  just 
seen  gave  me  a friendlier  feeling,  or  perhaps 
it  was  because  I had  put  a little  wholesome 
spirit  into  me;  but  it  was  just  as  though 
my  eyes  had  been  holden — just  as  though  a 
veil  was  stripped  away  from  them.  For 
there  were  the  great  hills  still  beyond  and 
above,  lifting  their  sides  out  of  the  soft  and 
misty  violet  shadows  into  the  clear  yellow 
light;  and  there  were  the  hills  beneath — 
these  the  bare  slates,  I suppose,  and  those 
maybe  wooded  with  the  dark  green  pines. 
We  could  only  see  the  body  of  color  os  they 
rolled  in  their  great  waves,  and  now  and 
then  the  vapor  of  a shower  sifted  between 
and  crested  them,  and  now  and  then  a bit 
of  rainbow,  and  now  and  then  a long  and 
slanting  sunbeam  falling  through  the  haze ; 
and  with  the  streaming  mist  and  the  break- 
ing rainbows  and  the  slanting  sunbeams 
they  seemed  to  roll  and  roll  forever  in  all 
their  green  and  purple  gloom,  to  break  at 
the  feet  of  the  great  mountains  they  never 
reached  for  the  vapor  in  which  they  were 
lost  at  last. 

“ I shall  never  think  of  them  as  heathen 
altars  again,"  I said,  by-and-by. 

“ No,"  said  Jo : “ only  remember  that  when 
the  prophets  wanted  to  talk  with  the  living 
God,  they  went  up  into  Horeb  and  Sinai." 

“ See,"  said  Jo,  after  a little  while,  “it  is 
raining  down  there.  Perhaps  it  will  come  up 
here,  and  you  can  wash  your  hands  in  the 
cloud.” 

But  it  didn't.  Instead,  the  white  shag  of 
the  cloud  turned  up  a tumbled  edge,  and 


in  an  instant  the  seven  colors  had  sprung 
across,  so  broad  that  they  spanned  hill  be- 
yond hill,  so  long  that  they  arched  far  over 
the  low  country  into  infinity,  and  so  bright 
that  there  seemed  to  be  a living  light  behind 
them.  “ Come,”  I said,  “ it  seems  to  me  as 
if  we  had  seen  the  path  of  the  redeemed 
into  heaven ! There  can’t  be  any  thing  more 
for  us  to  see ; and  I’m  getting  afraid  again, 
Jo — it's  so  beautiful  and  so  awful  it’s  un- 
earthly !" 

“ Yes,  we’ll  go  down,”  said  Jo,  with  a long 
breath  of  satisfaction. 

“ I must  tell  Mrs.  Dean,”  said  I,  “ that  her 
side-saddle  is  like  the  old  witch's  broom- 
stick— it  took  me  into  the  blue,  into  the 
land  of  the  rainbow.  Here,  Sorrel ! here, 
Bose !” 

“I  thought  you  were  going  to  try  and 
walk  down  beside  me,”  said  Jo. 

“I  can  ride  about  as  well  as  I can  walk," 
said  I,  with  a little  laugh. 

“ You  might  walk  as  far  as  the  wood,  and 
after  that,  the  growth  hides  so  much,  you 
wouldn't  be  afraid  to  ride,”  he  urged. 

“ Give  me  your  hand  for  a block,  Jo,”  I 
answered.  “I'm  going  to  ride,  and  show 
you  I’m  not  such  an  exasperating  little  cow- 
ard after  all.” 

“Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  said  Jo.  “Well, 
it  ’ll  do  you  no  harm."  And  when  he  had 
put  me  into  the  saddle,  to  my  own  wriggling 
satisfaction,  I leaned  over  and  turned  up  his 
face  for  a good  encouraging  smile,  and  he 
whistled  for  Bose,  and  we  started  down. 
And  except  that  I thought  I was  pitching 
headlong  every  minute,  and  was  stone-cold 
with  terror  and  the  wind,  we  got  down  pret- 
ty well,  though  what  Sorrel  thought  about 
it  nobody  knows.  But  in  the  wood,  though 
it  was  still  so  steep,  I was  braver,  and  began 
to  sing  as  Jo  led  the  horse  along — Sorrel 
picking  his  steps  so  surely — and  by  the  time 
we  came  out  of  it,  and  I saw  a hawk  wheel- 
ing his  long  slow  flight  beneath  me,  I felt  as 
if  I had  wings  too.  And  so  did  Bose,  I do 
believe,  for  he  jumped  at  it,  and  only  saved 
himself  on  the  brink. 

Well,  that  was  all  very  well  for  once  in  a 
way;  but  one  couldn't  always  be  on  the 
mountain-top,  and  though  I suppose  it  did 
me  good  in  the  end,  it  wasn't  long  before 
I was  in  the  depths  again.  For  the  winter 
snows  had  begun  to  fall,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  that  was  the  end  of  all  things,  and 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  those  drifts 
could  ever  melt.  And  if  the  little  cabin  had 
been  dim  and  gloomy  in  the  summer  under 
all  the  green  dusk,  now  it  was  full  of  a 
blinding  white  light  from  the  reflection  of 
the  icy  slopes  about  us — a light  that  seemed 
to  strike  from  nothing  but  the  outposts  of 
death.  And  I remembered  the  gay  times 
they  were  having  at  home,  the  sleigh-rides 
and  the  sewing-circles  and  the  evening  meet- 
ings, and  I let  Jo  cook  his  own  Thanksgiving 
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and  his  Christmas  dinner,  for  I just  staid  in  all  of  them  more  contented  than  I,  and  that, 
bed  and  cried  all  day.  I was  full  of  nervous  if  you’ll  trust  me,  was  too  irritating  to  see 
humors  and  spleen.  If  I didn’t  think  that  1 — it  was,  indeed ; because  it  was  a rebuke, 
was  really  far  from  well,  I never  should  and  made  me  feel  so  uncomfortable ! And 
know  how  to  forgive  myself.  Jo  came  and  then  I wouldn’t  go  again  for  a long  while, 
sat  down  on  the  bedside  that  last  afternoon,  Besides,  I was  a little  bit  afraid : in  the  sum- 
and  looked  at  me  with  a look  in  his  eyes  like  mer  I had  seen  rattlesnakes  sunning  them- 
the  look  of  a suffering  dumb  creature.  “Sue,”  selves  on  a ledge,  and  now  I was  alwayB  on 
said  he,  “ if  you  really  want  to  go  home  and  the  look-out  for  a panther  to  spring  from  a 
stay,  I’ll  send  you  down  when  the  sleighs  go  bough,  and  spring  back  with  me ; and  what 
through.”  # help  would  the  dog  be  then  ? Talk  of  the 

“ Oh,  no,  no,  no !”  said  I.  “ I cast  in  my  Pilgrim  Fathers ! I used  to  wonder  how  the 
lot  with  you,  and  it  fell  here.”  Pilgrim  Mothers  ever  lived  through  their 

“ But  it’s  killing  you,  and  killing  me — ” early  settling,  with  all  my  trials,  and  the  In- 
“ Oh,  I love  you,  Jo !”  dians  thrown  in ! And  so  I’d  stay  at  home 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  make  of  yon,  Sue,”  and  knit, 
he  said,  getting  up  and  going  away.  “ I’d  have  to  be  a centipede  to  wear  out 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  make  of  myself!”  all  that  pile  of  socks,”  Jo  said  once.  “ And 
I cried.  “But  it’s  so  horrid  to  be  walled  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  send  them 
away  from  the  world  ! Oh,  it’s  so  deadly  down  to  market  when  the  sleighs  go  through, 
lonesome !”  And  I hid  my  face  in  the  pillow  and  get  you  a new  bonnet,  Sue.” 
again.  “ I’m  afraid  I’m  going  to  die !”  I “ What  in  the  world  would  I do  with  a 

sobbed.  “ And  all  this  coldness  and  this  new  bonnet  up  here  f”  I said, 
whiteness  and  these  awful  winds  make  “ Why,  tie  the  pink  ribbons  under  your 
death  seem  lonelier  and  icier  and  worse  than  chin,  and  show  me  your  pretty  brown  face 
any  thing  I ever  thought  of!”  And  then  in  it,”  said  he.  Of  course  Jo  thought  it  was 
Jo  was  back  again,  and  he  had  me  up,  > pretty,  you  know. 

wrapped  in  blankets,  and  sitting  on  his  “ No,”  said  I.  “ I’ll  have  a brass  kettle  to 
knee  by  the  fire,  and  he  began  making  fun  boil  the  maple  sap  in  next  March,  and  then 
of  every  thing  under  the  sun,  and  never  left  we’ll  send  sugar  to  market  too.” 
off  till  I was  smiling  too;  and  then  he  made  “That’s  an  ideal”  said  Jo.  “I  declare, 
me  dress  myself  and  put  on  my  cowhide  Sue,  you’re  going,”  said  he,  with  his  bright 
boots  and  my  cloak  and  hood,  and  come  laugh,  “ to  be  a fanner’s  wife,  after  all.” 
out  for  a race  in  the  snow ; and  he  snow-  “ I thought  I was,”  said  I.  “ If  I ain’t — ■” 
balled  me  with  the  feathery  stuff,  and  pushed  “ Why,  then  you’re  in  a pretty  scrape !” 
me  over  in  a soft  drift,  and  washed  my  face  said  he. 

in  it,  Bose  capering  around  us,  while  I So  I sent  for  the  brass  kettle  when  the 
struggled  and  choked  with  laughing;  and  sleighs  went  through.  But  I did  send  for 
Mrs.  Dean  came  puffing  up  the  little  path  just  a little  bit  of  edging  and  fine  linen  too. 
across  the  lot,  and  said  she  declared  she  It  was  a great  day  when  the  sleighs  went 
thought  we  were  two  children!  And  Jo  through — a hundred  of  them,  I should  think, 
looked  so  mischievous  that  I was  afraid  sleighs  and  pungs  and  sledges,  and  some  of 
he’d  say  something  I didn’t  want  him  to,  them  all  the  way  from  Canada,  with  their 
and  I boxed  his  ears,  and  ran  into  the  house  butter-firkins  and  their  eggs  and  poultry 
to  tidy  up  the  place  one  atom  before  Mrs.  and  cheese  and  wool,  bound  for  the  big  sea- 
Dean  could  get  in.  coast  towns ; these  for  Portsmouth,  and  those 

The  truth  is,  there  wasn’t  enough  for  me  for  Newburyport,  and  some  for  Salem ; for 
to  do — for  we  had  so  little  to  do  with.  Aft-  all  the  produce  that  came  down  from  Ver- 
erward,  when  we  had  sheep  and  fowl  and  mont  and  Canada  at  that  time  went  through 
cattle,  my  hands  were  full  enough ; but  that  that  dark  and  awful  Notch,  the  first  team 
first  year  the  time  hung  heavy  on  them,  breaking  the  road  its  allotted  time,  and 
Somehow,  though,  it  never  seems  to  me  that  the  last  one,  that  had  been  having  mighty 
we  were  poor  then.  We  had  youth,  you  un-  smooth  sledding,  coming  to  the  front  and 
derstand,  and  hope — whenever  I was  rea-  breaking  in  its  turn.  And  they  all  put  up 
sonable — and  that,  with  the  farm  and  the  atWilley’B — ah  me!  that  dark  and  fatal  half- 
water-power,  was  a great  capital,  only  it  way  house ! Well,  they  made  a frolic  of  it ; 
hadn’t  begun  to  pay  dividends.  But  there  and  they  stopped  at  the  Deans’  to  get  some- 
— we  own  mill  stock  now ! Sometimes,  when  thing  hot,  and  greet  our  little  settlement. 
Jo  was  off  at  his  work — for  neither  wind  And  when  they  came  up  again  they  brought 
nor  weather  hindered  him — I’d  put  on  my  us  papers  and  letters  and  bundles,  and  they 
things,  and  call  Bose,  and  go  across  lots  to  brought  my  brass  kettle.  And  that  kettle 
see  one  of  my  neighbors — Sarah  Bishop  I went  through  the  settlement.  Every  body, 
liked  the  best ; but  she  was  a couple  of  miles  to  be  sure,  as  it  turned  out,  had  the  using  of 
and  more  away,  and  so  I usually  brought  up  it  before  I did ; but  you’d  really  have  sup- 
at  Mrs.  Dean’s  or  the  Harrises’.  It  didn’t  make  posed  that  I invented  it ; and  they  borrowed 
*ny  odds,  though,  which  it  was,  for  they  were  it,  so  they  used  to  say,  till  they’d  borrowed 
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the  brass  all  off  it — for  their  faces,  I sup- 
pose ; but,  dear  me,  I’ve  always  been  delight- 
ed every  time  they  asked  for  it.  And  be- 
sides that,  the  sleighs  brought  to  me  one  lit- 
tle box,  and  I felt  as  if  that  whole  procession 
went  all  the  way  from  the  northern  bound- 
ary just  for  that!  And  I can’t  tell  you  any 
thing  about  the  happiness  of  it  as  1 opened 
it  and  saw  what  mother  and  the  girls  had 
made;  and  Jo  came  and  sat  down  beside 
me,  and  made  me  hold  the  little  frocks  and 
caps  over  my  thumb  and  finger,  and  asked 
Bose  if  he  knew  what  that  meant ; and  oh, 
we  were  two  happy  young  fools  together! 
Just  for  the  time  being,  you  know ; I can’t 
say  that  I was  happy  for  any  length  of  time 
— fool  enough,  I dare  say,  but  all  the  happi- 
ness I had  was  by  fits  and  starts,  and  all  I 
let  Jo  have  either ; and  then  when  I repent- 
ed of  it,  my  repentance,  Jo  used  to  say,  was 
worse  than  my  original  sin.  Poor  Jo ! I do 
hope  I’ve  made  up  for  it  since.  He  was 
so  kind,  so  cool,  and  patient.  “ Oh,  Jo,”  I 
said  once, after  a tantrum,  “you  only  want 
wings !” 

“That’s,  what  you  want,”  he  said,  “so  as 
to  be  up  and  away.  But  don’t  you,  Sue; 
they’d  be  catching  in  every  thing !” 

Well,  we  worried  through ; I With  my  feet 
against  the  wall  and  my  back  to  the  win- 
dow, my  teeth  set,  and  my  knitting-needles 
clicking  like  mad,  and  Jo  feeling  sorry  for 
me.  And  by-and-by  Mrs.  Dean  ran  up,  and 
staid  with  me  a while,  and  in  February  my 
first  baby  came.  And  that  baby  changed 
the  face  of  creation. 

You  never  saw  any  thing  so  pleased  as 
Jo’s  face  when  he  would  look  at  me  sitting 
by  the  fire  with  that  baby  on  my  arm — me, 
rosy  and  happy  again,  kissing  and  kissing 
the  velvety  mite,  as  if  I couldn’t  love  it 
enough,  and  crooning  my  old  hymns  between 
whiles : 

“ As  on  some  lonely  banding-top 
The  sparrow  tells  her  moan, 

Far  from  the  tents  of  joy  and  hope 
I sit  and  grieve  alone 

though  why  in  goodness  I chose  such  dis- 
mal tunes  as  that  I can’t  say : perhaps  it  was 
for  fear  that  I should  be  found  too  happy. 
Dear!  dear!  it  doesn’t  seem  possible  that 
that  baby  has  babies  of  his  own  now ! And 
Jo  would  put  his  arms  round  both  of  us,  and 
lay  his  face  beside  the  baby’s  face,  and  ask 
me  if  I would  be  back  again  at  mother’s, 
free  and  independent,  going  sleigh  - riding 
with  the  other  boys  and  girls,  and  without 
the  baby  and  him ; and  I would  tell  him  to 
go  along  for  a noisy  fellow,  and — Oh,  well, 
some  times  are  happy  enough  to  pay  for  years 
of  trouble ! 

But  I didn’t  like  the  mountains  any  bet- 
ter— not  till  I came  to  respect  them  as  my 
baby’s  birth-place.  By-and-by,  indeed,  they 
got  to  seeming  like  great,  silent  sponsors  of 
the  boy’s.  And  it  was  just  as  dreary  outside' 


whenever  I glanced  through  the  window — if 
it  was  gray  weather,  it  was  dreary,  and  if  it 
Was  blue  sky  and  sunshine,  it  seemed  to  be 
mocking  my  imprisonment.  But  I never  was 
lonesome  any  more ; for  if  I had  been  shut 
between  the  four  mouldy  walls  of  a tomb, 
that  baby  would  have  made  sunshine  for  me 
there.  But  I could  look  out  at  night,  and 
see  the  stars  sparkling  above  great  heads 
that  sparkled  back  at  them  from  every  jag 
of  ice  and  flint;  could* hear  the  thunder  of 
an  avalanche  from  the  old  crags  go  plowing 
down  the  valley  without  a shudder ; could 
even  find  some  music  in  the  creaking  of 
the  logs  across  the  crisp  snow  of  a frosty 
morning.  And  I began  to  see  what  a trifling 
matter  the  world  outside  your  window  is, 
provided  no  gray  ashes  fall  on  your  hearth- 
fire  ; and  I began  to  look  at  all  my  ingrati-  * 
tude  and  ill  temper  in  a proper  light,  and 
began  to  fear  that  I should  be  punished 
some  way,  perhaps  in  my  two  treasures; 
and  every  day  when  Jo  set  out  I was  afraid 
I should  see  him  brought  home  with  a broken 
back,  and  stopped  him  to  bother  a moment 
about  nothing,  and  kiss  him ; and  if  the  baby 
sneezed,  I was  sure  the  croup  had  come  at 
last.  And  then  I was  afraid  that  my  wicked 
moods  might  have  hurt  the  baby,  might,  at 
any  rate,  be  the  cause  of  his  disliking  the 
hills  his  father  loved  so  much,  and  I set  my- 
self to  work  to  learn  the  lesson  of  their  beau- 
ty, that  I might  point  it  out  to  the  boy,  and 
I began  to  be  desperately  good.  “ I don’t 
know,”  said  Jo,  in  his  mischief,  one  night, 

“ which  I like  the  best ; there  was  some 
excitement  in  the  other  way,  now  wasn’t 
there  f But  when  I know  I shall  always 
find  my  wife  just  the  same  on  coming  in, 
why,  it’s  like  reading  the  end  of  the  story 
first !”  But  I only  hugged  him,  and  said  I 
was  going  to  be  so  good  that  Providence 
could  never  find  it  in  its  heart  to  punish  me 
for  the  past,  and  so  he’d  better  overlook  it 
too. 

April-fool’s  Day  came  at  length,  a regular 
weather -breeder,  like  the  day  before,  so 
balmy  and  blue,  and  the  snow  dripping  ev- 
ery where,  and  the  brooks  all  thawed.  All 
the  stems  came  out  so  purple,  and  the  tree 
buds  were  so  red,  it  seemed  as  if  spring  was 
close  upon  us,  and  I held  the  baby  up  to  see, 
winking  and  blinking  and  bobbing  his  head 
about,  and  my  heart  began  to  dance  for  joy. 
But  Jo  looked  up  and  down  with  a troubled 
face. 

“This  ’ll  never  do!”  said  he  to  himself. 

“ There’s  going  to  be  a rousing  storm,  that’s 
plain.  And  there  isn’t  a hundred- weight  of 
hay  left  in  the  settlement  — should  have 
gone  last  week  if  Harris  hadn’t  broken  his 
leg ; I waited  for  the  thaw  to  freeze  over  a 
little,  too.  Well,  we  won’t  put  it  off  an  hour 
now.  I thought  to  be  sure  Bishop  had 
some.  We  must  harness  up  and  go  across 
the  hills  to  Marshall’s  and  get  some,  or  the 
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storm  will  be  upon  us,  and  the  creatures  will 
all  have  starved  before  it  lifts  and  the  road 
is  passable  again.  It  may  be  a regular  three- 
decker.” 

“ And  you  can  bring  Mrs.  Dean  home  with 
you,”  I said,  for  she  had  been  staying  at 
Marshall’s  a spell ; “ she’ll  want  to  see  the 
baby  by  this  time.” 

So  Mr.  Dean  and  John  Bishop  put  their 
horses  into  our  sled,  and  Jo  and  they  cross- 
ed the  ford — there  was  only  one  single  string- 
er of  the  bridge  laid  then — and  started  up 
the  main  road  for  Marshall’s,  and  Jo  said 
they’d  be  back  by  night-fall,  and  left  Bose  to 
take  care  of  the  baby  and  me.  But  Bose 
knew  it  was  a special  occasion,  and  broke 
loose  and  went  frolicking  after  them. 

Well,  I worked  about  all  the  forenoon,  and 
put  the  baby  to  sleep — he  was  just  six  weeks 
old  that  day — and  laid  together  a nice  little 
dish  ready  for  bakingfor  Jo’s  supper  (it  was 
rather  slim  fare  we  had  in  those  days),  and 
I made  a lot  of  new  tinder,  and  set  a tiny 
jug  of  apple -toddy  by  the  fire  to  mellow. 
And  just  as  the  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of 
twelve  the  baby  began  to  nestle,  and  I look- 
ed out  of  the  window  for  the  first  time  since 
that  sled  went  down  the  hill,  and  saw  there 
wasn’t  any  sunshine  any  longer;  there  was 
only  a gleam  of  pale  blue  in  the  gap  of  the 
crags  in  the  north,  and  low  gray  clouds  were 
tumbling  all  over  the  rest  of  the  sky;  a 
white  mist  was  clinging  heavily  round  the 
bare  woods,  and  a lighter  one  was  closing  in 
among  the  hills.  The  wind,  too,  was  rising, 
and  the  broad  boughs  were  swaying  in  it  in 
a strange,  undecided  way,  as  if  there  were 
more  winds  than  one ; and  as  I put  my  nose 
outside  I found  that  the  soft,  treacherous 
dampness  had  gone,  and  it  was  nipping  cold 
again.  “ Well,”  I said  to  myself,  u I didn’t 
believe  him,  but  here’s  the  storm  coming,  sure 
enough.  I guess  they’re  over  there  by  this, 
though,  and  they  can  get  back  before  it 
amounts  to  much.  And  it’s  getting  into  the 
long  days.  I’ll  trust  to  Jo  for  taking  care.” 
So  I ate  my  dinner,  and  played  with  the 
baby,  and  knit  some,  and  mended  some,  and 
began  a letter  to  mother,  going  to  the  win- 
dow every  few  moments,  and  sometimes  to 
the  door,  and  looking  up  and  down  the  val- 
ley the  little  way  that  I could  see,  to  keep 
account  of  the  weather,  for  it  had  begun  to 
snow  just  after  noon,  large  steady  flakes  on 
a strong  slant,  as  if  it  meant  business.  But 
I wouldn’t  let  myself  get  anxious — that 
would  never  do ; I just  piled  on  the  logs 
that  Jo  had  brought  in,  and  kept  a roaring 
fire  going,  and  I pottered  round  for  the  sake 
of  being  busy,  and  went  into  the  lean-to  and 
gave  Sorrel  the  last  of  the  fodder,  and  when 
I came  back  the  baby  cried  with  a colic  for 
an  hour,  and  by  the  time  that  I laid  him  on 
the  bed  the  sudden-coming  dark  had  shut 
down  like  a dish-cover,  the  wind  was  howl- 
ing through  the  hills,  and  it  was  storming 


furiously.  I sat  down  at  last  in  a dull  trem- 
ble, listening,  listening  for  the  sound  of  bells 
or  voices ; but  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
the  keening  of  the  wind,  like  a wailing  cry, 
round  the  corner  of  the  hut,  like  the  roaring 
of  a furnace  up  the  mountain.  It  was  pitch- 
dark;  no  moon  nor  star.  The  sleet  beat* 
against  the  window  in  blast  after  blast; 
once  it  pushed  it  in,  and  almost  smothered 
me  as  it  stopped  my  breath,  and  made  me 
feel  like  a dead  leaf  to  be  blown  away,  while 
I put  the  sash  back.  Occasionally  a sort  of 
supernatural  glimmer  showed  me  the  tem- 
pest whirling  up  white  into  the  blackness 
of  the  night ; but  after  I set  a lamp  in  the 
window  the  flakes  swept  by  the  lane  of  light 
like  hurrying  sparks  of  fire,  and  I could  see 
that  it  was  drifting  heavily  in  drifts  that 
must  be  already  deep.  It  was  eight  o’clock 
— and  still  no  Jo. 

“I  will  go  to  bed,”  I said.  “Of  course 
he  isn’t  coming  to-night ; they  would  never 
let  the  team  leave  Marshall’s  when  they  saw 
such  a storm  blowing  up.”  But  I didn’t  go 
to  bed,  for  I knew  better.  I knew  Jo  would 
not  leave  the  baby  and  me  alone  in  this 
weather — so  much  for  having  such  a sim- 
pleton for  a wife!  I knew  they  had  left 
Marshall’s ; I was  fearful  that  to  save  time 
they  had  forsaken  the  main  road  for  the 
shorter  cut  across  country,  and  had  either 
beeu  wedged  between  drifts  or  had  lost  the 
way  in  the  dark  and  the  snow,  and  my  heart 
beat  so  it  hurt  me,  and  I began  to  cry  for- 
lornly, and  to  dash  away  the  tears  as  fast 
as  they  came,  for  they  blinded  me,  and  I 
couldn’t  spare  the  time  from  watching  at 
the  window,  from  running  to  take  the  baby 
up  and  fondle  him  as  if  he  were  the  closest 
tie  I had  to  Jo,  from  hastening  back  to  har- 
row myself  with  the  Bight  of  the  cruel  gale. 
And  I thought  of  sailors’  wives  in  such  stress 
of  weather,  and  my  heart  went  out  to  them 
in  a great  pity,  and  over  and  over  and  over 
I kept  saying  my  prayers  for  Jo.  And  it 
struck  nine.  I can  hear  that  rasping  little 
clock  this  moment ; every  stroke  was  like  a 
slap  in  the  face.  Another  long,  long,  weary 
hour,  starting  up  and  sitting  down,  praying 
and  wringing  my  hands,  and  walking  to  and 
fro,  and  straining  my  eyes  to  see  through 
the  thick  air — and  it  was  ten.  Sometimes  I 
thought  I heard  cries,  but  it  was  only  a 
sharp  whistle  of  the  storm;  sometimes  I 
thought  I saw  a shadow  struggling  up,  but 
it  was  only  the  denser  shadow  following 
some  fierce  gust.  And  I thought  what  if  I 
had  heard  cries ! what  if  Jo  and  his  compan- 
ions were  calling  out  now  for  help ! what  if, 
in  the  darkness,  the  team  had  gone  off  the 
road  at  some  one  of  all  the  countless  bridges 
between  us  and  Marshall’s,  and  they  had 
plunged  down  upon  the  broken  ice  or  into 
the  brawling  torrent ! what  if  they  had  sunk 
overpowered  upon  the  way,  and  were  this 
moment  falling  into  mortal  sleep,  wrapped 
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in  the  snows ! — Jo ! — while  I was  warm  and 
housed,  and  with  my  baby ! And  all  at  once 
I saw  I had  my  punishment,  and  I burst  out 
crying  again,  crying  out  loud,  to  think  it 
should  have  come  to  me  through  Jo,  and 
not  my  own  self — through  my  dear,  good, 
patient  Jo ! And  I could  see  his  face,  cold 
and  white,  and  his  eyes  fixed  and  staring  at 
me — my  Jo's ! u And  what  should  I do  with- 
out him  ?”  I cried.  “ How  could  the  baby  and 
I live  without  him  ? Oh,  if  we  could  only 
have  all  gone  together!”  And  I ran  and 
hid  my  face  in  a corner  of  the  baby's  blank- 
et, and  saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing  but 
the  raging  storm,  and  my  own  hysterical 
sobs,  and  the  verse  that  kept  ringing  and 
ringing  through  my  head — 

“Although  in  triple  brass  I may 
Compass  myself  about. 

Sooner  or  later  on  the  way 
My  sin  will  find  me  out  !”— 

till  the  baby  began  to  worry,  and  it  was 
striking  twelve — and  still  no  Jo.  It  was 
of  no  use  to  think  of  lying  down : I could 
no  more  have  slept  than  if  I had  been  raked 
up  in  a bed  of  coals.  But  I took  up  the 
* baby  mechanically,  and  made  him  comforta- 
ble, and  sat  hugging  him  close  to  my  breast, 
and  hugging  my  awful  fear  beside  him,  cold 
and  hot  by  turns,  now  flushing  with  hope, 
and  now  growing  stony  with  the  dead  cer- 
tainty that  I should  never  see  Jo  again! 

I suppose  it  was  half  an  hour,  that  I sat  so, 
when  suddenly  I thought  I heard  a scratch- 
ing. I did  hear  a scratching  and  a thump- 
ing at  the  door,  and  it  drove  all  the  blood 
to  my  heart.  My  first  idea,  yes,  actually, 
my  first  idea,  was  of  wolves,  but  in  the  next 
breath  I thought  of  Jo  staggering  up  and 
falling  there,  too  tired  to  speak.  And  then 
there  came  a yelp  and  a bark  that  I knew — 
Bose ! Then  Jo  must  be  close  behind ! And 
I flung  the  baby  on  the  bed,  and  sprang  to 
the  door  and  threw  it  open,  and  the  dog 
bounded  in  and  bounded  upon  me,  covering 
me  all  over  with  the  powdery  snow  as  I 
peered  out  beyond  him.  I looked  beyond 
him,  but  I saw  nothing.  I called,  I shouted 
— nothing  replied.  I went  outside  the  door, 
and  found  it  had  stopped  snowing ; it  was 
too  cold  to  snow ; but  the  wind  still  blew  a 
hurricane,  and  the  night  was  black.  And 
despair  seized  me. 

But  the  dog  ran  into  the  hut,  and  ran  out 
again,  plunging  into  the  snow,  and  barking, 
and  returning  to  me  and  catching  my  gown 
and  trying  to  draw  me  on,  and  running  off* 
again  and  bounding  back.  “ Oh,  it's  just  as 
I knew  it  was !”  I screamed.  “ They're  lost 
in  the  snow,  and  the  dog  has  cOme  to  tell 
me.  What  shall  I do!  what  shall  I do!” 
And  I ran  in,  and  Bose  after  me,  prancing 
round  the  room,  and  barking  so  that  he  woke 
the  baby,  who  had  to  be  nursed  off  to  sleep 
again. 

But  while  I was  doing  that  I was  trying, 


too,  to  calm  myself,  and  to  think  if  there 
was  any  help.  There  wasn't  a man  in  the 
neighborhood  now  that  could  do  any  thing, 
for  both  of  the  Irvings  had  gone  to  Ossipee, 
and  James  Harris  had  broken  his  leg,  and 
would  have  been  of  no  more  use  than  a wet 
rag  if  he  hadn’t,  and  Mr.  Marsh  was  down 
with  a fever,  and  Dean  and  Bishop  were 
with  Jo.  There  was  nobody  but  Sorrel  and 
Bose  and  I.  Could  we  do  any  thing  ? Could 
Bose  lead  back  the  way  1 He  was  nothing 
but  a common  farm  dog,  but  he  knew  more 
than  James  Harris  did  any  day.  I got  the 
little  lantern  and  lighted  it,  and  tied  it  to 
the  dog's  collar,  and  he  held  so  still  I knew 
he  understood  me,  and  then  he  went  and 
waited  beside  the  door,  looking  round  for 
me  impatiently,  with  now  and  then  a whine. 

But  what  was  I to  do  with  the  baby  ? I 
couldn't  leave  him  there  to  starve,  if  I never 
came  back.  I broke  out  crying  again  at  the 
thought,  as  much  of  a baby  as  he.  I couldn't 
carry  him  over  to  Hetty  Harris's,  for  they'd 
hinder  my  going  myself,  or  delay  it,  and  ev- 
ery moment  had  life  or  death  in  it  now,  I 
felt.  I must  take  him  with  me.  I lighted 
the  other  lantern,  ancl  went  into  the  lean- 
to,  and  put  the  man's  saddle  on  Sorrel,  and 
strapped  it  with  all  my  strength;  and  he 
turned  his  large  eyes  on  me,  as  if  he,  too, 
knew  what  it  was  all  about,  and  held  down 
his  head  for  me  to  bridle  him ; and  I tied  a 
little  bundle  of  kindlings  on  the  back  of  the 
saddle,  and  put  the  hatchet  into  one  of  the 
holster  pockets.  And  then  I came  back  and 
rolled  up  the  legs  of  a pair  of  Jo's  trowsers, 
and  got  them  on  over  my  cowhide  boots, 
and  hurried  into  my  warm  jacket  and  cloak 
and  hood ; and  I wrapped  the  baby  in  layer 
over  layer  of  my  robroy,  leaving  the  least 
little  crack  of  a breathing  hole,  with  a veil 
over  that,  and  bound  him  to  me,  under  my 
cloak,  with  my  long  boa,  for  fear  my  arms 
should  get  numb ; and  I put  the  tinder-box 
in  my  bosom,  and  slung  over  my  back  the 
apple-toddy  jug,  that  was  almost  too  hot  to 
touch,  and  wrapped  up  a hot  hearth-stone 
in  a newspaper  with  Jo's  other  trowsers  to 
hold  under  the  baby,  and  so  keep  it  warm 
against  I found  any  body.  And  I went  out 
and  brought  Sorrel  round,  and,  laden  as  I 
was,  I climbed  upon  the  horse-block,  and 
from  that  to  Sorrel's  back — I don't  know 
how,  I'm  sure — by  force  of  sheer  despera- 
tion, I suppose ; and  Bose  went  yelping  and 
jumping  down  the  hill  before  me  with  the 
little  lantern,  but  the  wind  blew  my  lantern 
out  in  a minute.  What  a wind  it  was!  bit- 
terer than  that  wind  upon  the  mountain- 

top,  it  was  so  black  and  fierce.  I couldn’t 
have  breathed  if  it  had  been  in  my  face, 
and  if  I hadn't  thought  it  was  going  down 
a little.  Oh,  I suppose  I couldn't  have  gone 
at  all  if  I hadn't  felt  it  was  worse  death  to 
stay,  and  there  was  just  one  chanoe  in  going. 

| Twenty  years  later  it  made  cold  chills  creep 
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up  my  back  to  think  of  that  night's  ride ; 
but  then  I was  like  an  old  she-bear  light* 
ing  for  her  young.  I clung  to  Sorrel  with 
my  knees — it  was  all  I could  do,  loaded 
down  so,  to  keep  on  at  all — but  then  the 
wind  was  certainly  falling ; and  I gave  him 
the  reins,  knowing  he  would  follow  Bose, 
and  grasped  the  pommel  with  one  hand  and 
the  baby  with  the  other,  and,  wild  and  half 
frantic  as  I was,  pushed  on.  But,  oh,  it  was 
too  terrible ! 

I could  not  see  an  inch  before  me;  but 
Bose  had  crossed  the  ford,  I guessed — the 
ice  had  broken  up  once,  and  even  in  this 
storm  could  hardly  have  frozen  solid  again, 
and  I drew  up  my  feet  to  save  them  dry. 
But  there  was  no  sound  of  ice  or  water 
either;  and  Bose's  lantern  went  swinging 
on  ahead,  and  I kept  looking  for  the  ford, 
and  wondering  that  we  didn't  come  to  it ; 
and  I turned  to  look  behind  me,  for  I felt  as 
if  we  must  be  going  up  the  opposite  hill, 
and  there,  late  as  it  was,  was  the  light  in 
Mrs.  Bishop's  window — she  anxious,  I sup- 
pose, as  I ; and  then  it  rushed  over  me  that 
we  had  crossed  the  river  not  by  the  ford — 
Sorrel  always  did  hate  a ford — but  we  had 
come  across  on  that  single  stringer,  a beam 
ten  inches  square  ten  feet  above  the  water ! 
Though  it  was  over,  it  made  me  turn  faint 
and  shut  my  eyes ; and  I had  to  take  myself 
to  task  to  conquer  it.  And  when  I opened 
my  eyes  there  was  Bose's  lantern  leaving 
the  main  highway,  and  making,  I imagined, 
for  the  Marshalls'  woods : yes,  certainly  it 
was  the  old  rutted  road,  as  well  as  one  could 
tell  for  the  blowing  snow.  Now  it  was  plain 
that  they  had  tried  to  come  home  by  the 
short-cut. 

It  was  easier  getting  along  in  the  woods, 
for  the  drift  was  little,  and  the  wind,  that 
had  cut  me  through  like  a knife,  was  shut 
off;  and  after  I got  up  beyond,  with  Bose's 
bark  and  Bose's  lantern  still  before  me,  there 
was  scarcely  any  wind  at  all,  only  a piercing 
cold.  I could  not  see  Sorrel's  head ; I felt 
that  we  were  going  between  faces  of  mighty 
rock,  now  picking  our  slow  way  over  a sheet 
of  ice,  now  over  the  bare  rock,  now  wallow- 
ing in  a drift,  and  whether  there  was  a preci- 
pice or  a pool  within  a foot  of  us  I could  not 
tell,  for  all  the  horrid  way  was  new  to  me. 
And  by-and-by  the  passage  seemed  to  widen ; 
I fancied  it  was  not  quite  so  inky ; I looked 
up,  and  saw  a star  hanging  on  the  edge  of  a 
huge  shadow,  as  if  the  mountain  held  it  out ; 
and  I took  heart,  and  began  to  call,  loud  as 
ever  I could,  for  Jo,  and  the  echoes  began  to 
answer  me. 

“ Jo ! Jo ! oh,  Jo,  do  you  hear  f"  I cried. 

“ Here ! here !''  answered  a score  of  voices 
all  at  once— -oh,  so  silver -sweet  and  clear, 
leading  me  on.  “ Here ! here !" 

I knew  it  was  only  an  echo,  but  you  can’t 
tell  how  it  cheered  me ; it  took  off  the  dread- 
ful solitariness.  I waited  to  see  if  the  baby 


I hadn’t  stifled,  and  then  I called  again.  I 
' thought  it  was  no  matter  what  I said — the 
sound  of  a voice,  if  it  could  reach  him,  might 
keep  him  awake. 

“ Oh,  Jo,  are  you  alive  I" 

“ Alive ! alive !”  the  voices  shouted — such 
a crowd  of  glad  voices ! 

“Jo!  Jo!”  I called. 

“Jo!  Jo!”  they  carried  it  forward,  as  if 
to  help  me. 

“ I've  come  for  you ! I've  come !” 

“ Come ! come !”  they  beckoned  on. 

“ And  here,”  I cried,  just  to  keep  the 
sound  going — “ and  here’s  the  baby !” 

“The  baby!  the  baby!”  they  began  to 
crow  and  chuckle  and  pass  the  word  among 
themselves,  as  if  it  was  the  funniest  thing 
that  ever  was.  And  I don’t  know,  but  I 
think,  that  in  the  cold  and  the  excitement 
and  all,  I must  have  been  losing  my  head  to 
suppose  that  the  echoes  were  making  such 
an  ado  over  my  baby,  for  I began  to  clutch 
him  closer,  with  some  fancy  that  all  these 
creatures  were  flocking  round  me,  when  we 
came  out  upon  a high  and  open  field ; and 
a rack  of  cloud  was  sinking  down  between 
two  hills,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  heavens 
was  just  one  frosty  sparkle,  and  Bose  was 
sitting  on  his  haunches,  baying  at  some  dark 
object  in  the  field.  “Ehf  what?”  said  a 
dull  and  muffled  voice. 

“Oh,  Jo!  Jo!” 

“ Sue  T”  said  the  sleepy  voice,  and  didn’t 
say  any  more. 

And  I was  off  of  that  horse  in  a twinkling, 
and  had  the  cork  twisted  out  of  the  jug,  and 
the  apple-toddy  pouring  down  Jo’s  throat, 
and  the  hearth-stone  in  his  lap ; and  I un- 
wound the  boa,  and  laid  the  baby  down  in 
his  arms,  and  then  ran  and  shook  Bishop — 
the  Deans  had  wisely  staid  at  Marshall’s — 
and  poured  the  apple- toddy  down  his  throat, 
and  was  back,  rubbing  Jo  with  snow,  break- 
ing the  thills  of  the  sled  with  the  hatchet, 
putting  my  old  newspaper  and  kindlings  to- 
gether with  the  broken  pieces,  and  striking 
a spark  and  getting  a blaze  going  between 
them.  And  by  that  time  I had  roused  them 
both,  and  set*  them  to  moving  briskly  as  they 
could ; and  I gathered,  bit  by  bit,  that  their 
horse — for  they  had  left  the  other  for  the 
Deans — had  broken  his  leg,  and  that,  de- 
spairing of  reaching  home,  they  had  dis- 
patched him,  and  rolled  themselves  in  their 
buffalo -robes  between  his  legs  to  get  the 
warmth  of  his  body,  and  that  had  just  kept 
them  alive. 

Well,  they  were  still  torpid  and  stupid ; 
but  I slipped  off  the  trowsers  I had  on,  and 
made  Jo  put  them  on  over  his,  and  gave 
Bishop  the  other  pair,  and  I took  the  baby 
and  climbed  back  on  Sorrel.  And  I wouldn’t 
give  them  any  more  apple-toddy,  but  made 
them  walk  each  at  one  side  of  Sorrel’s  nose, 
Bose  barking  enough  to  split  the  welkin, 
and  curveting  and  galloping  on  before. 
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And  if  it  was  hard  coining  out,  it  was  ten 
times  worse  going  back.  I had  two  men 
half  dead  to  keep  alive,  half  crazed  to  hold 
steady.  They  wanted  to  lie  down,  but  I 
knew  they  must  have  motion ; they  wanted 
the  apple-toddy,  till  I threw  the  jug  down  a 
gully,  and  they  heard  it  crack  and  splinter 
on  the  stones.  I wasn’t  afraid  any  longer, 
for  it  was  clear  starlight,  and  though  I could 
see  the  dreadful  edges  by  which  I had  come, 
I couldn’t  stop  to  fear ; I felt  the  weight  of 
these  two  lives  on  my  hands.  I talked  to 
them,  and  made  them  answer ; I made  them 
step  quickly — benumbed  and  dazed  as  they 
were,  they  had  sense  enough  to  mind  me. 
I leaned  forward  and  held  the  shoulder  of 
the  outer  one  as  he  tottered  on  some  steep 
brink  or  slipped  on  a glare  of  ice.  And  with 


| my  long  sleep  securely  under  their  shadow. 
I Still,  it’s  strange  that  whenever  I have  a 
! nightmare  all  that  old  trouble  of  my  youth 
‘ rises  again,  and — There’s  Jo  now ! Look 
at  him,  so  upright  and  stalwart,  with  his 
white  head  and  his  blue  eyel  That’s  a 
mountaineer’s  own  tread,  so  lithe  and  light ! 
He’s  a better  man  than  either  of  his  sons  to- 
I day,  young  as  ever  he  was,  my  Jo,  and  as 
full  of  his  mischief — for  to  the  present  time, 
do  you  know,  he  teases  me  about  those  trow- 
sers! 

“ Back  a’ready,  Jo ! Didn’t  expect  you 
before  dark.  And  so  the  railroad’s  really 
coming  through  f” 

“ Well,  yes.  I suppose  it  will  make  our 
fortunes ; but  I don’t  know  as  I want  that 
great  dragon  up  here  bellowing  among  our 


Heaven’s  help  we  got  through  the  place  of 
the  echoes,  and  through  the  wood,  and  over 
the  ford  at  last,  and  up  the  hill,  and  into  the 
cabin.  And  there  sat  Mrs.  Bishop,  who  had 
fonnd  her  way  over  as  soon  as  the  storm 
cleared,  and  had  staid,  half  hoping,  half  de- 
spairing, but  keeping  the  fire  bright. 

But  after  we  had  made  our  two  husbands 
as  comfortable  as  we  could,  Jo  wouldn’t  rest 
till  I came  and  sat  down  and  held  his  hand. 
“ You  saved  my  life,  my  darling,”  he  kept 
whispering,  “my  little  mountain  girl,  my 
littie  heart  of  oak !” 

“ Me  and  Bose,”  said  I. 

“ And  the  trowsers,”  said  Jo.  “ I think,” 
he  said,  drowsily,  “the  trowsers — put  the 
courage — ” and  he  was  asleep  in  the  middle 
of  his  sentence.  Bishop  had  been  sound  as 
a log  long  before.  So  then  I stole  away,  and 
gave  Sorrel  such  a tub  of  mash  as  he  remem- 
bered to  his  dying  day. 

When  the  Bishops  went  home  next  morn- 
ing I went  to  bed  myself,  and  had  a fit  of 
sickness,  and  Jo  sent  me  down  to  the  salt- 
water, with  the  baby,  to  get  over  it.  You 
never  saw  snch  a fuss  as  mother  and  the 
girls  made  over  that  baby — you  really  would 
have  thought  there  never  was  one  before. 
“ It’s  the  first  of  its  kind,”  said  Jo,  when  I 
told  him.  And  when  we  came  back  there 
was  the  frame  house  built  that  we’re  sit- 
ting in  to-day,  for  the  whole  settlement  had 
turned  to  and  helped.  It’s  old,  you  see,  and 
the  times  have  stepped  ahead  of  it,  but  every 
plank  in  it  is  dear  to  me. 

“ I hope  you’ll  be  happier  here  now,  dear 
Sue,”  said  Jo. 

“I  never,  never  shall  be  any  thing  but 
happy  again,”  said  I;  “for  I know  what  it 
was  without  the  baby,  and  I know  what  it 
would  be  without  you !” 

And  the  mountains?  Oh,  as  for  them,  I 
never  could  feel,  after  that  ride,  that  they 
were  any  thing  but  a part  of  myself.  They 
were  part  of  my  suffering  and  of  my  joy 
that  dreadful  night ; they  helped  me  on  aud 
cheered  me  with  the  airy  voices  that  they 
lent,  and  I love  them,  and  shall  lie  down  to 


echoes !” 


THE  MISSION  OF  ST.  VALENTINE. 


fl|  HIS  STORT. 

I Ik  PASSED  her  on  the 
street  to-day: 
The  wild  crowd  hid 
rJ  her  face  away, 

And  hurled  me 
past  its  shining ; 
Yetjustthatmoment’8 
tender  gleam 

Grows  fairer  than  my  fairest  dream, 

And  shames  my  weak  repining. 

What  though  no  knight  of  blazoned  cross 
Could  hold  his  Love  such  bitter  loss 
When  ban  and  bar  removed  her! 

Since  he  who  loves,  by  that  alone 
Claims  Life’s  divinest  as  his  own, 

’Tis  something  to  have  loved  her. 

And  sometimes  still  those  bars  of  fate 
Are  changed  to  the  Enchanted  Gate. 

Swung  wide  in  sweet  permission : 

And  sometimes  still  a courage  lies 
Within  the  blue  and  earnest  eyes, 

Baffling  a world’s  derision. 
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Perhaps — lie  still,  my  heart! — she  wears 
That  smile  for  his  reward  who  dares 
Repeat  the  story  olden; 

Perhaps  this  leaden  casket  keeps 
Some  gifts  beyond  the  garnered  heaps 
Of  treasure  in  the  golden. 

So  speed  thee,  dainty  Valentine, 

And  tell  her  all  the  secrets  thine 
My  yearning  eyes  have  told  her. 

Cease,  tongue  of  Time,  your  mad  repeat, 
Cease,  heart  of  mine,  your  frantic  beat, 
Until  these  arms  infold  her. 

HER  STORY. 

I thought  my  pride  had  taught  my  heart 
’Twas  well  our  widening  ways  should  part, 
And  one  bewildered  greeting 
Has  swept  my  careful  wall  away, 

Has  lightened  all  the  darksome  day, 

And  set  the  pulses  beating. 

O foolish  feet  ! that  sought  to  find 
Some  path  which  left  his  ldVe  behind, 
Wond'ring  the  way  was  weary! 

0 foolish  eyes!  to  veil  your  light 
From  eyes  whose  welcome  is  so  bright 

The  sunshine  seemeth  dreary! 

1 can  not  let  these  moments  drift 

To  hopeless  mounds  no  word  may  lift 
From  out  life’s  pathless  meadow; 

The  maiden  is  not  overbold 
Who  answers  what  his  soul  hath  told 
In  fitful  light  and  shadow. 

Fly,  then,  O blessed  Valentine ! 

And  carry  but  a mystic  line 
In  Love’s  unciphered  spelling; 

He  only  breaks  the  magic  seal 
Whose  love-anointed  eyes  reveal 
The  tale  the  words  are  telling. 

SEQUEL. 

St.  Valentine,  at  dusk  that  day, 

Threading  his  saintship’s  ghostly  way, 
Saw,  through  a curtained  splendor, 

A conqueror’s  head  above  a breast 
Where  lay  a fairer  head  at  rest 
In  full  and  sweet  surrender. 


THE  NIGHT  TRAIN  FOR  PARADISE 
(ACCOMMODATION). 

HY  Mrs.  Drap  d’fitS  should  have  been 
visited  by  such  a vision  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  She- is  a practical  little  woman,  un- 
troubled by  nerves,  indigestions,  or  senti- 
mentalities ; just  the  person  who,  if  she 
had  been  present  at  the  Fall,  would  have  cut 
short  all  bewailings  with  a “ Well,  well, 
Eve ! 1 what  can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured,’ 
and  if  you  will  just  help  me  in  stitching  up 
these  fig  leaves,  it  will  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pose.” Bnt  whatever  induced  it,  or  howev- 
er she  got  into  it,  she  dreamed  that  she  was 
talking  with  the  agent  of  the  night  train 


for  Paradise  (accommodation),  and  that  the 
agent  was  saying : 

“ My  dear  madam,  we  had  no  such  line  in 
the  old  days,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
such  line  was  needed.  Look  at  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  old-time  way  of  thinking.  When 
a man  gets  drunk  now,  every  thing  is  so 
connected  with  every  thing  else,  that  he 
jars  on  a dozen  interests  all  around.  When 
a man  got  drunk  in  the  old  days,  he  was 
simply  drunk  and  a jolly  good  fellow.  He 
was  not  doing  any  thing  to  the  state  and 
future  generations  and  society.  Just  so 
with  children.  What  is  a child  now  ? 

“ An  awful  problem ! A terrible  sort  of 
bonbon  paper,  from  which,  when  duly  un- 
wrapped, you  may  bring  out  a hero  or  a 
donkey,  an  angel  or  a brute ! A perpetual 
conundrum  of,  What  was  my  grandmother 
like,  and  how  far  does  she  influence  this 
child  ? Simply  constructed  minds,  without 
a patent  double  extension  power  capable  of 
taking  in  the  universe  and  its  forces  in  all 
their  bearings,  shrink  appalled  before  the 
modern  child,  and  the  innumerable  systems 
of  hygiene  and  education  proposed  for  him. 

“ What  was  a child  t 

“ Just  a child,  as  a little  pig  is  a little  pig, 
only  that  little  pigs  are  not  whipped  and 
kissed  and  taught  their  catechism.  A few 
simple  rules,  all  strictly  in  the  parent’s  in- 
terest, covered  his  case — as,  ‘ Little  children 
should  be  seen  and  not  heard,’  ‘ Spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child,’  and  so  on.  Less 
thought,  my  dear  madam,  went  into  a family 
of  ten  than  goes  now  to  the  training  of  one. 

“ Just  so  with  what  we  call  life.  What 
was  life?  Farming  for  the  farmer;  his 
trade  for  the  mechanic;  stitching,  house- 
wifery, gossip,  and  her  prayers  for  the  wom- 
an, whoever  she  was ; and  for  reading,  six 
volumes  was  a library — a handsome  one. 
What  is  life  now  ? Every  body’s  business. 
You  have  China  and  Timbuctoo  on  your  list, 
as  well  as  the  laboring  classes,  and  why 
things  don’t  work  smoothly  with  them,  and 
society,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  it,  and 
all  the  new  isms  and  ologies,  and  the  sever- 
al hundred  thousand  publications  that  the 
press  turns  out  yearly.  There  is  a question 
or  a science  in  every  thing.  The  world  is 
progressive.  A lady  turns  to  apologize  to 
an  elegant  lady  she  has  just  jostled,  and 
recognizes  her  dining-room  maid.  There  is 
a jostle  and  a crush  and  a press  every  where. 
What  are  you  to  do,  then  ? Systematize,  or- 
ganize, simplify,  economize — your  religious 
element  as  well  as  every  thing  else ; get  rid 
of  the  cumbersome  old  machinery  that  an- 
swered very  well  when  every  body  had  time 
enough,  and  could  dawdle  along  to  the 
Heavenly  City  on  a leisurely  pilgrimage. 
But  now  just  ask  yourself,  Mrs.  Drap  d’fit^, 
while  you  were  on  a pilgrimage  what  would 
become  of  your  other  duties  ? And  believe 
me,  this  new  line  has  not  been  constructed 
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an  hour  too  soon.  Thousands  have  received 
the  project  with  enthusiasm.  Why  not, 
since  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  speculation, 
and  the  subscription  lists,  devotional  exer- 
cises, poor  visiting,  charitable  societies,  and 
all  other  good  works,  are  not  received  as 
purchase-money,  but  as  vouchers  for  tickets 
from  station  to  station,  and  will  be  forward- 
ed on  the  through  express  principle  to  the 
Golden  City,  where  the  owner  will  find  his 
or  her  luggage,  duly  ticketed  and  waiting 
for  him  at  the  gates  ?” 

Could  any  one  resist  such  reasoning,  espe- 
cially in  a dream  ? Mrs.  Drap  d’Etd  dream- 
ed that  she  could  not,  but  took  tickets  at 
once.  Every  week  she  presented  new  vouch- 
ers, took  a short  trip,  which  landed  her  a lit- 
tle farther  along  the  line,  and  then  went 
back  to  ordinary  life  with  a comfortable 
feeling  that  her  religion  was  disposed  of  for 
that  time  satisfactorily.  With  the  conven- 
ient celerity  of  dreams,  she  lived  through  in 
this  way  a score  or  so  of  years  (although  she 
vows  that  in  all  she  was  not  asleep  more 
than  an  hour  by*  the  clock),  and  so  in  due 
process  of  vision — I can’t  say  time — found 
herself  at  the  Golden  Gates,  and,  with  a 
large  number  of  others,  disembarked  from 
the  train. 

Once  out,  Mrs.  Drap  d’Etd,  with  her  shoul- 
ders slightly  drawn  up,  and  very  much  the 
air  of  a passenger,  in  the  midst  of  a miscella- 
neous party,  who  means  to  keep  entirely  to 
herself ; for,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Drap  d’Etd 
was  much  annoyed  to  recognize  old  Hard- 
scrabble, the  miser,  or  John  Harding,  who 
beat  his  wife,  as  every  one  knew,  or  Laura 
Jonquil,  who  believed  in  nothing  but  Worth 
— the  Parisian  Worth,  not  the  abstract  vir- 
tue. At  every  station  she  had  expected  to 
see  them  politely  requested  to  leave  the 
train,  and  now  here  they  were  at  the  Golden 
Gates  themselves — which  stood  wide  open, 
by-the-bye — pulling  over  the  luggage,  and 
apparently  about  to  enter  the  city  the  first 
of  the  party. 

“Upon  my  word!”  muttered  Mrs.  Drap 
d’Et6  to  herself,  unable  to  remain  wholly  si- 
lent, and  in  an  accent  that  supplied  what- 
ever was  wanting  to  complete  the  sentence. 

“ I should  say  as  much,”  chimed  in  a voice 
close  beside  her — Miss  Tartare,  the  most 
venomous  gossip  in  the  church.  “ Are  you 
sure  we  are  in  the  right  place  ? If  such  peo- 
ple can  get  in — My  dear  Mrs.  Drap  d’Et6, 
will  you  look  at  old  Hardscrabble,  with  his 
subscription  lists  strung  around  his  neck, 
and  his  head  up  ! Wonder  if  he  thinks  the 
angels  don’t  know  that  he  starves  his  fam- 
ily, and  turned  old  Widow  Joyce  and  her 
child  out  on  Christ  mas-day  because  she 
couldn’t  pay  her  rentT” 

“It  is  Btrange,”  murmured  Mrs.  Drap 
d’EtA,  involuntarily  glancing  at  the  list  of 
prayer  - meetings  and  exercises  swinging 
from  Miss  Tartare’s  arm,  and  beginning  to 


hunt  up  her  luggage,  with  an  uncomfortable 
chill  upon  her ; for  it  was  strange  that  no 
one  noticed  them  or  came  to  meet  them,  and 
that  while  the  air  was  shining  and  full  of 
a golden  glory,  it  fell  so  coldly  on  her.  Per- 
haps she  looked  as  disconsolate  as  she  felt, 
for  Mrs.  Jonquil,  who  was  passing  airily  into 
the  gate,  stopped  a moment  with  a malicious 
smile  and  a — 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Drap  d’fit^,  you  here  ? — the 
last  person  I should  have  expected  to  see. 
And  what  is  the  matter  T Can’t  you  find 
your  baggage?  Now  my  parcel  is  such  a 
great  thing — so  un wieldly,  one  couldn’t  help 
seeing  it.  It  was  on  the  very  top.  I never 
did  have  your  faculty.  I can  not  calculate 
about  my  duties.” 

“I  should  suppose  not,  since,  when  on 
earth,  it  was  only  too  plain  that  you  never 
gave  them  a thought,”  retorted  Mrs.  Drap 
d’Et6,  stung  by  the  covert  taunt  and  Miss 
Tartare’s  evident  enjoyment.  “ Where  can 
that  bundle  bp?”  pulling  viciously;  and 
then,  as  temper  fairly  got  the  mastery,  “I 
should  suppose,  Miss  Tartare,  you  might  at 
least  offer  to  assist.” 

“ Assist ! Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,  my  dear !” 
and  then,  with  much  innocence — Miss  Tar- 
tars had  been  dreaded  on  earth  for  this  sort 
of  innocence — “ I really  am  very  stupid ; but 
I did  not  know — I mean,  I really  thought 
you  had  brought  nothing  with  you.  As  Mrs. 
Jonquil  said,  I never  should  have  dreamed 
of  seeing  you  here — you  and  Mr.  Hardscrab- 
ble. So  many  surprises — I am  quite  bewil- 
dered— ” 

“To  find  yourself  here,”  rejoined  Mrs. 
Drap  d’Et^,  sweetly.  “ No  wonder ; and  I 
should  have  known  better  than  to  ask  your 
assistance  in  finding  out  any  thing  good. 
Long  experience  might  have  taught  me  it 
was  not  at  all  in  your  line.” 

Here  Mrs.  Drap  d’Etd  succeeded  in  getting 
her  hand  on  her  bundle,  which  she  brought 
out  with  a flourish.  Then,  very  smiling 
about  the  mouth  and  very  fierce  about  the 
eyes,  she  turned  to  walk  away,  when  she 
ran  against  her  sister-in-law. 

If  there  was  a woman  whom  Mrs.  Drap 
d’Et6  detested,  her  sister-in-law  was  the 
woman. 

She  had  married  her  brother. 

She  had  managed  him  ever  since. 

She  would  not  use  any  of  Mrs.  Drap  d’Ettfs 
recipes. 

She  coaxed  Uncle  Jacob  to  make  his  will 
in  favor  of  her  children. 

Of  the  two,  she  was  the  better-looking. 

And  she  laughed  at  Mrs.  Drap  d’Et^’s 
French. 

And  they  were  not  on  speaking  terms. 

And  here  she  was  in  the  Golden  City,  and 
if  she  was  to  remain,  Mrs.  Drap  d’Etd  felt 
that  she  was  not  at  all  sure  that  she  wished 
to  do  so.  As  for  speaking  with  her — never ! 
Mrs.  Drap  d’Etd  pretended  not  to  see  the 
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outstretched  hand,  and  tossed  her  head  in- 
dignantly. 

“ Well,  I never !”  remarked  Miss  Tartars, 
maliciously.  “Heaven  itself  ain’t  Heaven 
where  some  folks  are.  No  wonder  the  gates 
stand  open.  They  are  safe  enough.  No 
need  of  turning  any  body  out.  Those  that 
have  no  business  here  won’t  get  much  good 
of  the  journey,  or  of  what  they  find  here,  I 
take  it.  They  will  be  themselves  after  all, 
wherever  they  go.” 

Mrs.  Drap  d’EtA  tried  to  toss  her  head  one© 
more,  and  think  of  some  sufficiently  crush- 
ing retort,  but  she  only  burst  into  a storm 
of  angry  tears  instead.  There  was  truth 
enough  in  Miss  Tartare’s  speech  to  point  it 
like  a dagger,  not  to  mention  certain  unwel- 
come convictions  of  her  own ; and  then,  un- 
able to  regain  self-control,  and  feeling  her 
position  intolerable,  she  fairly  ran  for  it,  till 
the  sound  of  their  voices  had  died  quite 
away,  and  all  was  still. 

Then  she  found  herself  alone  in  an  avenue 
full  of  the  glory  that  neither  brightened,  nor 
warmed,  nor  in  any  way  touched  her.  This 
avenue  conducted  her  directly  into  an  un- 
pretending room,  with  a green  and  brown 
wall-paper,  a red  ingrain  carpet,  and  a foot- 
stool in  raised  worsted- work,  that  looked 
strangely  familiar. 

Even  in  a dream  Mrs.  Drap  d’Etd  could 
hardly  accept  this  as  the  interior  of  a heav- 
enly building,  and  she  felt  herself  more 
and  more  puzzled.  There  was  an  old  cane- 
seat  rocking-chair  and  a delaine  cushion. 
Through  an  open  door  came  the  trill  of  a 
canary,  and  a savory  odor  of  buckwheat 
cakes  on  the  griddle.  Where  had  she  seen 
it  all  ? A woman  came  through  the  open 
door.  She  was  thin,  and  of  no  particular 
shape,  weak-eyed  and  high-nosed,  and  had 
a little  red  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and 
spectacles. 

That  settled  the  matter.  This  was  Miss 
Aramintha  Mellen.  These  were  Miss  Ara- 
mintha  Mellen’s  rooms.  She  was  a good, 
soft-natured  creature.  Her  sum  total  was 
of  no  special  account  in  any  body’s  reckon- 
ing up  of  life.  Mrs.  Drap  d’Etd  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  snubbing  her  and  condescend- 
ing to  her  alternately.  And  an  avenue  from 
the  Golden  City  lay  straight  down  to  the 
cheap  rooms  of  this  unimportant  woman, 
whom  no  one  thought  twice  about!  The 
glory  of  the  Celestial  City  followed  Miss 
Mellen  as  she  walked  about  dusting  the 
table,  laying  the  cloth ; and  Mrs.  Drap  d’Etd 
knew,  through  that  perception  that  comes 
with  dreams,  that  this  same  radiance  in 
which  she  shivered  warmed  the  solitary 
and  neglected  woman  to  the  heart’s  core, 
and  in  some  way  made  a part  of  her  and 
her  life. 

Now  why  f 

It  was  only  a vision ; but  Mrs.  Drap  d’Etd 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  forget  it,  or  rid  | 


herself  of  its  influence.  Can  the  standard 
of  heaven  differ  so  widely  from  ours  T Re- 
calling that  dream,  nonsensical  as  it  is,  Mrs. 
Drap  d’Etd  is  half  inclined  to  think  so. 


LOVE  AMONG  THE  GRAVES. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  gladsome  weather, 

In  this  silent  city’s  woodland  bound, 

Love  and  I,  with  buoyant  step  together, 
Careless  wandered  round — 

Wandered  round  and  through  the  winding  alleys. 
Brave  with  arbor  vitae,  woodbine,  rose, 
Fragrant  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys 
Of  the  sacred  close. 

Little  recked  we  of  the  mystic  meaning 
(Hidden  ’neath  the  blue  forget-me-nots) 

Of  the  tear-sown  seeds  for  heavenly  gleaning 
In  these  garden-plots — 

Little  recked  we  of  diviner  blessing 

Than  of  spring-time ! Nor  could  sorrow’s  face 
Deeply  move  us,  in  the  fond  caressing 
Of  our  souls’  embrace. 

In  the  quickened  flash  of  answering  glances, 
In  the  tender  touch  of  loving  hands, 

In  the  joyous  pulse  that  gayly  dances 
As  love’s  flower  expands! 

In  our  full  absorption  could  we  listen 
To  low  minor  tones,  and  we  so  glad  ? 
Something  in  our  eyes  made  tears  to  glisten, 
But  they  were  not  sad. 

No ! the  fount  of  love’s  o’erflowing  treasure 
Is  not  bitter — and  our  hearts’  relief 
Was  as  glittering  dew-drop,  in  the  measure 
Of  the  chaliced  grief, 

Which  encompassed  us  in  carven  glory — 

Here  and  there  a simple  myrtle  boss 
Telling  with  more  pathos  the  same  story 
Of  some  aching  loss. 

Fair  a sculptured  city  rose  before  us — 

Bright  the  grasses  tricked  the  buried  gloom  ; 
After  twenty  years,  what  may  restore  us 
That  pervading  bloom? 

Now,  the  lifted  shafts  make  level  shadows 
With  the  graves  they  cover  in  their  pride  ; 
All  the  8 tarry  wealth  of  the  green  meadows 
Serves  not  Death  to  hide ! 

Yet  the  city  stands  to-day  as  whitely 
With  its  myriad  columns  in  the  sun, 

And  the  same  fair  blossoms  smile  as  brightly, 
Fragrant,  every  one ; 

But  our  hearts  are  shadowed  by  their  losses, 
Earthly  treasure  shows  its  taint  of  rust, 
And  not  vain  the  storied  stone  embosses 
Its  imprisoned  dust. 

Now,  the  shrouded  meaning  helps  to  hold  us 
Not  alone  the  beauty  overlaid — 

As  diviner  influences  fold  us, 

Mingling  shine  and  shade. 

Now,  no  more  as  once  in  sunny  weather 
Twenty  years  ago,  among  the  sweets, 

Could  unmindful  Love  and  I together 
Thread  these  wooded  streets! 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD 
STAGER. 

Notices  of  conspicuous  Public  Men , with  characteristic 
Anecdotes  illustrating  their  Peculiarities. — Accounts 
Of  Congressional  and  other  Duels , and  personal  Col - 
lisvons  in  Congress , including  a Glance  at  Washing- 
ton Public  Life  during  several  A dministrations. 

CASK  OF  POLITICAL  RESURRECTION. 

THE  revolution  in  politics  which  grew 
out  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Whig 
party  and  Mr.  Tyler,  forced  upon  the  Presi- 
dent by  Mr.  Clay,  was  so  general  and  thor- 
ough as  to  bring  into  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congress  a larger  number  of  new  men  than 
had  been  seen  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  any  time  during  the  preceding  quar- 
ter of  a century.  They  were  most  of  them 
young,  ambitious,  and  aspiring,  many  of 
whom  subsequently  attained  to  eminence  in 
the  nation,  and  as  the  representatives  of  the 
government  at  foreign  courts.  From  New 
York  there  came  Preston  King,  of  St.  Law- 
rence County  (who  was  afterward  elected 
Senator,  and  died  holding  the  office  of  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  New  York,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  by  President  John- 
son), George  Rathbun,  of  Auburn,  and  Hen- 
ry C.  Murphy,  of  Brooklyn.  These  two  last- 
named  gentlemen  are  still  living.  Rathbun, 
originally  a decided  Democrat,  wandered  off 
into  the  Free-soil  organization ; Murphy,  a 
fine  scholar  and  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
has  just  retired  from  public  life,  having 
served  for  some  dozen  years  in  the  Senate  of 
the  State.  He  is  a ready,  forcible  debater, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  useful  and  re- 
liable legislators  that  ever  sat  in  the  Capitol. 

John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  came  to 
Washington  for  the  first  time  in  1843.  He 
afterward  served  in  the  Senate  with  consid- 
erable distinction,  and  closed  his  public  ca- 
reer as  minister  to  Spain.  Hale  was  a furious 
Democrat  when  a young  man,  and  his  first 
elaborate  effort  in  the  House  was  a violent 
attack  upon  the  Academy  at  West  Point. 
Years  ago,  and  before  the  practical  value  of 
that  institution  had  been  demonstrated  by 
the  skirmish  with  Mexico,  and  subsequently 
in  the  war  for  the  Union,  aspiring  young 
demagogues  were  accustomed  to  flesh  their 
maiden  swords  upon  West  Point.  The  cue 
was  to  denounce  the  Academy  as  savoring 
of  aristocracy,  and  building  up  a class  tinc- 
tured with  exclusiveness.  But  all  that  is 
bravely  altered  now,  and  under  a military 
administration  no  man  hoping  for  an  office 
would  have  the  temerity  to  repeat  the  folly 
so  common  twenty-five  years  ago. 

David  Wilmot,  of  Proviso  memory,  was  a 
new  member  of  that  Congress.  The  proviso 
which  made  so  much  stir  in  the  country,  and 
which  made  Wilmot  famous  for  a time,  was 
drawn  by  Judge  Brinckerhoff,  of  Ohio.  It 
was  known  that  its  introduction  in  the  House 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 


Speaker,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  he 
might  not  recognize  Brinckerhoff,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  pronounced  Free-soilers  in 
the  House.  So  copies  of  the  proviso  were 
distributed  among  members  favorable  to  the 
proposition,  Wilmot  among  the  number,  who 
happened  to  catch  the  Speaker’s  eye;  and 
although  earnestly  resisted,  the  proviso  pass- 
ed the  House  by  a considerable  majority. 
It  would  have  prevailed  in  the  Senate,  but 
was  defeated  simply  through  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  its  friends. 

I have  mentioned  elsewhere  that  S.  A. 
Douglas,  Andrew  Johnson,  and  General 
Schenck  came  first  into  Congress  in  1843. 
Among  the  new  members  from  Georgia  there 
were  three  gentlemen  who  became  much 
distinguished  in  after-life — to  wit,  Howell 
Cobb,  Robert  Toombs,  and  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens. The  list  might  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely almost ; but  the  intelligent  reader  of 
history  will  recall  the  names  of  most  of  those 
worth  remembering. 

The  tornado  that  swept  over  the  political 
face  of  the  country  in  1840  left  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  conspicuous  members  of 
both  Houses  stranded  high  and  dry,  never 
to  be  got  afloat  again.  Many  of  them  were 
dashing,  brilliant  young  fellows;  but  as  a 
general  thing,  when  a politician  or  a states- 
man of  only  moderate  abilities  falls  out  of 
line  in  this  country,  the  ranks  close  up  im- 
mediately, and  it  is  only  by  a fortuitous 
concurrence  of  circumstances  that  an  indi- 
vidual of  this  description  regains  a position 
in  public  affairs.  A man  runs  his  career, 
short  or  long  as  the  case  may  be,  with  more 
or  less  reputation,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  there  an  end.  Instances  of  po- 
litical resurrection  are  rare  among  us.  When 
the  political  grave  closes  over  one  whose 
public  life  has  seemingly  terminated,  he  is 
generally  forgotten,  and  can  no  more  emerge 
therefrom  than  if  he  was  physically  mori- 
bund. It  is  only  when  a man  is  known  to 
possess  extraordinary  abilities  that  he  is 
called  from  retirement  to  fill  an  important, 
office  after  having  served  his  country  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  kind  was  that,  of  William  L. 
Marcy.  Ho  had  been  a judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  comptroller,  and  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  Senator  in  Congress.  Some  unfortu- 
nate speculations  had  impaired  his  estate, 
and  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  he  was  glad  to  accept  of  a place  on 
some  unimportant  commission.  When  Pres- 
ident Polk  came  to  organize  his  administra- 
tion, hostility  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his 
friends  was  the  controlling  consideration. 
With  the  jealousy  of  a narrow-minded  man, 
he  excluded  from  his  cabinet  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  statesmen  in 
the  country  simply  because  of  their  prefer- 
ence for  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  Presidential 
candidate.  Governor  Marcy,  although  a con- 
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aistent  and  uniform  Democrat,  and  of  the 
moat  exalted  ability,  and  specially  adapted 
for  executive  duties  of  the  highest  and  most 
responsible  character,  was  chosen  by  Mr. 
Polk  on  account  of  his  quasi-opposition  to 
Mr.  Van  Duren,  rather  than  because  of  his 
great  and  conceded  qualifications  for  office. 
But  it  was  a fortunate  thing  for  the  coun- 
try, however  unworthy  the  motive  which 
prompted  the  President.  The  affairs  of  the 
War  Department  were  never  administered 
with  more  intelligence  and  fidelity  than  dur- 
ing the  paltry  squabble  with  Mexico,  and 
the  speedy  and  economical  conclusion  of 
that  contest  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  practical  common-souse  and  discerning 
mind  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

General  Pierce  called  Governor  Marcy  to 
the  State  Department,  contrary  to  his  orig- 
inal intention,  not  on  account  of  his  eminent 
fitness  for  the  position,  nor  because  of  any 
prepossession  in  his  favor,  but  by  reason  of 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Marcy 
not  being  in  full  accord  with  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  Presidents  Polk  and  Pierce, 
although  holding  the  commanding  intellect 
and  official  aptitude  of  Governor  Marcy  in 
high  estimation,  and  appreciating  the  value 
of  his  services  in  the  cabinet,  were  envious 
and  jealous  of  liis  popularity,  aud  felt  re- 
buked in  his  presence  by  his  manifest  mental 
superiority.  Mr.  Buchanan,  a man  of  pliant, 
supple  mind,  encouraged  this  feeling,  and 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  disparage  or  mor- 
tify the  Governor,  whom  he  feared  and  hat- 
ed. Serving  together  in  Polk's  cabinet, 
they  were  on  terms  of  official  civility,  but 
Marcy  reciprocated  Buchanan’s  feelings  of 
dislike,  and  being  a frank,  outspoken  man, 
had  no  hesitation  in  so  expressing  himself 
among  his  intimate  friends. 

During  the  Presidency  of  General  Pierce 
Mr.  Buchanan  represented  the  government 
in  London.  Governor  Marcy  being  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  State,  there  was  neces- 
sarily some  formal  official  intercourse  be- 
tween them,  but,  at  the  same  time,  much 
coldness  and  reserve,  Mr.  Buchanan  corre- 
sponding most  of  the  time  with  the  Presi- 
dent instead  of  the  State  Department,  in 
derogation  of  the  dignity  of  the  secretary, 
and  that,  too,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
executive.  This  departure  from  the  usual 
practice  of  the  government  gave  great  of- 
fense to  the  secretary,  but  ho  could  not  af- 
ford to  quarrel  with  the  President,  and 
hence  submitted  to  the  indignity  with  the 
best  grace  he  could  command.  When  Mr. 
Buchanan  came  to  organize  his  administra- 
tion in  1857  there  was  an  earnest  appeal 
made  to  him  to  continue  Governor  Marcy  in 
the  State  Department,  but  the  President  was 
positive  and  peremptory  in  repelling  the  ap- 
plication. The  movement  was  made  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  secretary,  and  he 
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was  annoyed  when  the  fact  came  to  his 
knowledge. 

POLK  AND  MARCY. 

President  Polk,  naturally  of  a reticent  and 
saturnine  temperament,  had  nevertheless  a 
grim  sense  of  humor,  and  rather  enjoyed  the 
confusion  and  embarrassment  of  his  friends, 
especially  if  there  was  a ludicrous  side  to  the 
affair.  The  uninterrupted  and  brilliant  sue- 
I cess  of  General  Taylor  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  while  it  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  administration,  regarded  in  a nation- 
al point  of  view,  was  not  without  some  alloy 
when  politically  considered.  Men  accus- 
tomed to  forecast  future  political  events 
discerned  the  possibility  of  General  Tay- 
lor’s becoming  so  great  a favorite  with  the 
people  as  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  Democratic 
Presidential  succession.  Generally  a party 
which  prosecutes  a war  to  a successful  issue 
can  hardly  fail  to  maintain  its  ascendency 
in  the  nation.  But  Mr.  Polk  had  no  ele- 
ments of  popularity,  and  Mr.  Marcy,  his  War 
Minister,  was  the  only  really  attractive  feat- 
ure of  his  administration ; and  of  Marcy  Polk 
was  jealous,  and  always  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wound  his  amour  propre. 

When  Taylor  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  as  a military  commander,  General  Ha- 
mer, of  Ohio,  who  had  served  under  him, 
came  to  Washington  on  Bick  leave  or  official 
business.  He  had  been  in  Congress  with 
Mr.  Polk,  and  they  were  intimate  friends. 
Hamer  dined  at  the  White  House,  and  the 
President  eagerly  questioned  him  in  regard 
to  the  feeling  entertained  by  General  Taylor 
toward  the  administration,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  supported  in  Mexico 
by  the  Department  of  War.  Homer  replied 
that  he  had  not  heard  him  say  much  re- 
specting any  members  of  the  government 
except  Governor  Marcy,  whom  he  had  bit- 
terly denounced,  and  repeating  the  exact 
language  in  which  th6  general  had  charac- 
terized the  secretary.  At  a cabinet  meet- 
ing, soon  after,  the  President  introduced  the 
subject  of  General  Taylor’s  feelings  toward 
the  administration,  aud  remarked  that  while 
he  had  no  precise  information  as  to  what  he 
thought  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed the  cabinet  council,  he  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Secretary  of 
War  was  concerned,  he  had  been  reliably 
informed  that  General  Taylor  had  described 
Governor  Marcy  as  “a  old  curmud- 

geon.” 

POLK  AND  EVANS. 

In  the  winter  of  1845-46  Mr.  Evans  and 
the  writer  called  upon  President  Polk.  Mr. 
Evans-had  been  a member  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  during  the  Twenty-fifth 
Congress,  Mr.  Polk  being  chairman,  and  tho 
gentlemen  were  on  terms  of  pleasant  inti- 
macy, although  on  opposite  sides  in  politics. 
“ By-the-way,  Evans,”  said  the  President,  as 
the  interview  was  about  to  come  to  an  end — 
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“Pm  glad  I thought  of  it.  I am  intending 
to  send  Bancroft  to  England,  and  I shall 
make  Mason  Secretary  of  the  Navy ; conse- 
quently I have  to  appoint  a new  Attorney- 
General,  and  I hardly  know  whom  to  select. 
I have  thought  of  Franklin  Pierce  and  Na- 
than Clifford.  Which  is  the  best  man  T” 

“ Neither  of  them  is  fit  for  the  place,”  was 
the  reply. 

11  Your  standard  is  rather  high,  I know ; 
but  suppose  you  were  in  my  place,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  take  one  of  them,  which 
would  you  choose  t” 

“ I can  not  conceive  of  any  such  necessi- 
ty,” said  Mr.  Evans. 

“ But  I want  your  judgment  upon  the  rel- 
ative qualifications  of  the  two  men.  There 
are  sectional  considerations  that  can  not  be 
overlooked.” 

“ Pierce  has  the  most  ability,  and  Clifford 
knows  the  most  law.  But  you  can  do  a great 
deal  better,  even  in  New  England,  than  to 
take  either  of  them.” 

Mr.  Polk  subsequently  offered  the  place  to 
Mr.  Pierce,  who  declined  it,  and  then  he  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Clifford,  who  is  now  a justice  of 
the  Supremo  Court,  and  an  able  and  accept- 
able judge  he  has  made. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  intrigue  conceived  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  was  the  un- 
questioned choice  of  a majority  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  The  sinister  combinations 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  plot,  by  which 
such  distinguished  champions  of  the  party 
as  Colonel  Benton  and  Silas  Wright  were 
disobliged  and  disaffected,  led  to  embarrass- 
ments and  complications  which  hampered 
and  obstructed  the  administration,  and  op- 
erated to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Polk  and  the 
good  name  of  the  country.  He  was  not  a 
great  man,  using  that  qualifying  word  in  the 
sense  usually  employed  to  describe  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  contemporaries ; but  he 
was  blameless  in  his  private  life,  of  fair  ca- 
pacity, excellent  judgment,  good  common- 
sense,  patriotic  intentions,  and  uncommon 
moral  courage.  Physically,  he  had  no  stom- 
ach for  a fight,  and  when  Wise  assaulted  him 
in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  instead  of 
calling  him  to  acconut  for  the  affront,  ho 
passed  it  by  with  comparative  indifference. 
He  was  Speaker  of  the  House  at  the  time, 
and  Wise,  who  was  always  impetuous  and 
hot-headed  when  thore  was  not  more  to  gain 
by  controlling  his  temper,  resented  some  fan- 
cied injustice  in  the  ruling  of  the  chair.  The 
affair  made  some  stir  at  the  time,  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  disgusted  that  an  insult  so 
gross  should  not  have  been  settled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  that  then  regulated  the 
conduct  of  men  of  honor. 

CRITTENDEN  AND  BIBB. 

John  J.  Crittenden  was  made  Attorney- 
General  by  Mr.  Fillmore  when  he  made  up  hiB 


cabinet  on  his  accession  to  the  Presidency. 
He  was  an  able  man,  a powerful  debater  in 
the  Senate,  quick  in  retort,  and  in  a contro- 
versial discussion  was  rarely  overmatched. 
A genial,  amiable  gentleman,  he  was  beloved 
by  every  body.  As  a jury  lawyer  he  ex- 
celled, but  he  was  not  a profound  publicist 
or  statesman,  nor  was  he  distinguished  as  a 
jurist.  His  deputy  was  Chancellor  Bibb, 
who  had  been  in  the  Senate,  and  afterward 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Mr.  Tyler. 
Happening  into  the  office  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  I heard  an  amusing  conversation 
between  Mr.  Crittenden  and  his  deputy.  He 
had  prepared  an  opinion  on  a question  grow- 
ing out  of  a disputed  claim  of  the  State  of 
Florida  for  interest  on  a debt  owing  her  by 
the  United  States,  which  he  had  submitted 
to  Judge  Bibb  for  examination.  “ Chancel- 
lor,” said  he,  “ have  you  read  my  opinion  f” 
“ I have,”  was  the  reply ; " and,  John,  if  you 

had  written  such nonsense  and  called 

it  law  when  you  were  studying  with  me  in 
Frankfort,  I would  have  turned  you  out  of 
my  office.” 


THE  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  WINDOW. 

By  JOHN  JAMES  PIATT. 

They  stand  at  the  window,  peering, 

And  pressing  against  the  pane 

Their  beautiful  childish  faces: 

Without  are  the  night  and  rain. 

They  stand  at  the  window,  peering: 

What  see  they,  the  children,  there? — 

A room  full  of  happy  faces, 

A room  full  of  shining  air, 

A room  full  of  warmth  and  brightness, 

A room  full  of  pleasant  sights — 

Of  pictures  and  statues  and  vases, 

And  shadows  at  play  with  the  lights. 

But  sweetest  of  all,  to  their  gazing 
(So  near,  they  seem  part  of  them  there!), 

Is  the  room  full  of  happy  faces 
In  the  room  full  of  shining  air. 

Ah  mo!  my  precions  observers, 

Another  sight  I shall  find. 

What  is  it?  I dread  to  tell  you, 

And,  oh!  it  were  sweet  to  be  blind! 

From  the  lighted  room,  through  the  window, 
I see,  and  have  seen  them  of  old, 

A world  full  of  wretched  faces, 

A world  full  of  darkness  and  cold, 

A world  full  of  cold  and  darkness, 

A world  full  of  dreary  sights: 

No  pictures,  nor  statues,  nor  vnses, 

But  shadows  that  put  out  the  lights. 

Ah,  saddest  of  all,  through  the  window 
(They  seem  with  us,  so  near!)  I behold 

A world  full  of  wretched  faces 
In  a world  full  of  darkness  and  cold ! 
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A SCHEME  FOR  VENGEANCE. 

THEOPHILUS  BLAKE  was  the  son  of  a 
washer- woman.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  forget  this  unhappy  fact,  strive  as  he 
might.  He  never  saw  a parcel  of  clean  linen, 
however  compact  and  tidy,  that  did  not  re- 
mind him  of  the  snowy  hills  that  towered 
above  the  big  wicker  basket  long  ago  at 
home.  He  never  passed  a meadow  fragrant 
with  new-mown  grass  that  he  did  not  im- 
mediately gauge  its  merits  as  a bleaching 
ground;  a water-fall  suggested  some  easy 
method  for  the  rinsing  process;  and  when 
other  people  reveled  in  a mountain  mist,  or 
enjoyed  that  fine  haze  in  the  atmosphere 
that  etherealizes  a landscape,  poor  Theoph- 
ilus,  despite  himself,  feared  it  was  a wretched 
day  for  keeping  the  starch  in. 

They  lived  in  a little  hovel  some  miles 
from  town.  Tea,  it  was  a hovel : that  was 
undeniable  too.  Clean  — altogether  too  clean 
for  comfort — that  scouring  of  the  shelves  and 
beams  and  floor,  after  a hard  days’  labor,  had 
been  one  of  the  trials  of  his  youthful  years, 
which  he  had  striven  against  till  patience 
ceased  to  be  a virtue.  When  he  would  come 
in,  hot  and  dirty,  from  his  afternoon  sport, 
his  mother  would  souse  him  into  the  wash- 
tub,  and  scour  him  from  head  to  foot  with 
that  same  relentless  but  careful  thorough- 
ness she  gave  to  her  linen.  Although  slim 
and  delicate,  she  had  acquired  a tremendous 
muscle  iu  the  honest  pursuit  of  her  business, 
and  her  grasp  was  one  of  iron. 

Theophilus  implored  to  no  purpose ; then 
he  began  to  threaten. 

“Pm  getting  altogether  too  big  to  be 
hustled  about  in  this  way,  mother.  I won’t 
bear  it!* 

“ Theo,”  she  replied,  in  a voice  musical 
but  firm,  u I know  what  is  best  for  you,  and 
as  long  as  you  live  under  my  roof  you’ll  be 
under  my  control.” 

It  was  then  that  Theophilus  began  first  to 
entertain  the  monstrous  idea  that  he  might 
possibly  live  under  another  roof.  Not  but 
that  Mrs.  Blake  and  her  son  were  all  in  all 
to  each  other.  He  never  worked  out  a joy- 
ful childish  problem  but  that  his  mother 
held  a prominent  place  in  the  solution ; he 
never  formed  one  of  those  exorbitant  wishes 
that  throng  constantly  to  infantile  brains 
but  the  biggest  and  most  luscious  of  delights 
was  reserved  for  her;  he  couldn’t  get  to  sleep 
or  say  his  prayers  without  her  good-night 
kiss,  and  was  so  prodigal  in  his  filial  bland- 
ishments that  the  school-boys  called  him 
familiarly  “ spoon,”  and  suggested  an  apron- 
string in  his  coat  of  arms. 

But  all  this  neither  daunted  nor  cooled 
the  boy’s  love  for  his  mofber.  He  fought  it 
out  on  that  line,  often  victorious,  but  some- 
times defeated ; yet  he  managed  to  make 
the  name  of  “ spoon”  respected  and  feared 
in  his  vicinity. 


But  Theophilus  and  his  mother  were  too 
much  alike  to  get  on  together.  She  wanted 
her  way,  and  he  wanted  his,  and  though 
both  were  excellent,  one  was  the  way  of  a 
loving  woman,  the  other  that  of  a manly, 
high-spirited  boy. 

She  had  set  her  heart  on  Theophilus  hav- 
ing a college  edneation,  and  clung  to  it  with 
fatal  tenacity. 

“ I’ll  never  be  the  one  to  lounge  about  in 
college  halls  dawdling  over  books  while  you 
wear  out  your  life  at  the  wash-tub— never !” 
roared  young  Theophilus. 

“You  shall  be  a gentleman  if  I have 
strength  in  my  body  to  make  you  one,”  said 
his  mother. 

“ A pretty  gentleman  that  would  be !”  cried 
her  son — “ getting  his  fine  learning  oat  of  the 
marrow  of  his  mother’s  bones.” 

“ Theo,  my  darling,  you  must  go  to  col- 
lege to  be  a gentleman.” 

“ I don’t  see  the  necessity,”  persisted  Theo. 
He  had  his  own  high  notions,  engendered  by 
that  prond  mother  of  his,  among  the  first  of 
which  was  the  getting  of  those  wash-tubs 
out  of  the  way  forever,  and  putting  a higher 
and  prettier  roof  over  their  heads.  He  was 
very  tall  for  his  age,  and  would  be  soon 
thirteen  years  old. 

On  the  first  day  of  December  he  was  to 
enter  a preparatory  school,  from  thence  to 
college,  of  coarse.  His  mother  had  worked 
early  and  late  to  bring  this  about ; had  re- 
duced her  labor  to  a very  remunerative  sys- 
tem in  all  these  weary  years,  in  order  to  keep 
him  neat  and  sweet  for  that  glorious  futuro 
she  had  painted  in  such  magical  colors. 

If  she  had  confided  to  him  some  of  the 
glowing  visions  that  rose  in  the  brilliant 
soap-bubbles  constantly  before  her  eyes — if 
she  had  flung  about  him  her  yet  shapely  and 
rounded  arms,  and  said  in  that  coaxing,  mu- 
sical voice  of  hers,  “ Theo,  I have  a sweet 
vengeance  for  you  to  work  out,”  then  per- 
haps Theo,  who  was  shrewd  beyond  his 
years,  might  have  persuaded  her  to  his  way 
of  thinking,  or  she  might  possibly  have 
gained  him  over  to  hers. 

But  she  was  not  given  to  bursts  of  confi- 
dence or  sentimental  entreaties.  A hard 
life  had  forced  the  sweetness  in  her  nature 
to  so  subtle  a hiding-place  that  it  merely 
peeped  out  of  her  eyes  at  times  in  a tender 
moisture,  that  was  wiped  away  quickly  and 
abruptly,  or  took  the  shape  of  a somewhat 
slipshod  caress,  of  which  she  was  too  soon 
ashamed.  Alas,  poor  Gertrude  Blake ! that 
very  sentiment  and  confidence  had  cost  her 
dear ; it  had  brought  her  nothing  but  bit- 
terness and  grief.  It  was  little  wonder  that 
she  shunned  and  feared  it. 

' So  Gertrude  went  on  with  her  magical 
soap-bubbles,  and  Theophilus  went  to  school. 
The  1st  of  December  was  close  at  hand. 

t)n  that  day  a fine  new  suit  awaited  The- 
ophilus, of  which  the  collar  on  the  jacket  was 
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marvelous  to  behold,  so  Intricate  and  fine 
was  the  embroidery,  so  soft  and  beautiful 
the  fabric.  Alas!  he  wouldn’t  have  cared 
for  it ; it  was  altogether  too  dainty  a thing. 
The  lad  was  a man  already  in  spirit  ; what 
he  wanted  was  freedom  and  power,  not  em- 
broidery, however  loving  aud  fond  the  hand 
that  worked  it. 

When  Gertrude  went  into  his  room  to  call 
him,  her  fingers  trembling,  her  eyes  over- 
flowing, her  heart  beating  tumultuously,  her 
whole  being  full  of  a profound  and  melan- 
choly joy — when  she  went  into  his  room,  it 
was  empty!  The  boy  had  gone.  Nothing 
easier.  He  had  stepped  out  of  the  window 
on  the  frosty  mud  bank,  and  away ! 

Gertrude  sank  upon  the  floor,  powerless. 
There  was  something  sinister  in  that  empty 
room : it  struck  her  like  a blow. 

A noontide  sun,  cold  but  dazzling,  stream- 
ed into  Theo’s  room  when  Gertrude  regained 
consciousness.  She  looked  about  her,  dazed 
and  bewildered ; then,  her  eyes  falling  upon 
a neatly  arranged  and  untumbled  bed,  she 
remembered  bitterly  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  wait  for  any  one  to  come  to  her 
when  she  felt  ill,  or  even  fainting.  She  had 
but  the  one  creature  to  love  her  in  the  world, 
and  ho  hod  stolen  away  in  the  night  to  rid 
himself  of  a tie  that  had  become  troublesome 
to  him. 

She  went  about  her  daily  duties,  but  not 
with  the  old  vigor  and  warmth — coldly  and 
mechanically,  and  with  perhaps  a bitterer 
expression  of  grief  upon  her  face  than  it 
would  have  worn  if  Theo  had  lain  dead  in 
the  little  room.  She  would  rather,  at  that 
time,  have  met  with  the  absolute  in  death 
than  found  it  in  her  sou. 

A whole  week  went  by — a week  of  weari- 
ness and  unspeakable  grief  to  Gertrude. 

The  icy  maw  of  winter  was  not  wont  to 
be  very  terrible  to  her.  Her  roof  was  low, 
and  the  mud  bank  about  it  served  as  a sort 
of  masonry  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Then  The- 
opliilus  had  been  a furnace  in  himself — so 
warm  and  bountiful  and  soul -sustaining 
had  been  his  love  for  her.  How  could  it  be 
possible  it  was  all  an  illusion  I If  so,  why 
had  she  not  starved  in  its  cheatery  f 

Whatever  it  was,  it  had  failed  her  now. 
The  cold  crept  into  the  marrow  of  her 
bones,  and  she  sat  for  hours  shivering  over 
a handful  of  fire. 

Heedless  and  apathetic,  she  tasted  scarce- 
ly any  food  all  day ; then  the  weakness  of 
hunger  brought  her  some  consoling  dreams. 
She  saw  Theophilus  come  gayly  home  from 
school,  and,  flinging  his  books  aside,  demand 
food  with  his  old  cheery  smile.  She  gave 
him  to  eat,  but  could  find  nothing  to  suit 
her  own  palate.  He  ate  so  heartily ! why, 
even  ravenously ! How  hungry  he  was ! — 
Theophilus,  not  Gertrude. 

When  evening  approached  she  aroused 
herself  a little,  made  a cheerier  fire,  a heartier 


meal,  looked  with  furtive  eagerness  along 
the  bleak,  cold  road,  one  way,  then  the  other, 
aimlessly  and  pitiably  s&d.  In  and  out  she 
went  from  his  little  room,  looking  wistfully 
at  the  dead  cold  sheets,  the  too  tidy  bed. 
Batch  after  batch  of  his  favorite  cookies 
was  made  only  to  be  thrown  away.  I a 
losing  hope,  Gertrude  lost  frugality. 

But  one  night  a faint  shrill  note  fell  upon 
Gertrude’s  fainting  consciousness.  Could  it 
be  a boy’s  whistle  T Undoubtedly  it  was. 
The  blood  went  bounding  through  her 
veins.  She  started  and  listened.  Yes,  there 
it  was  again.  She  struggled  to  her  feet. 
A footstep  on  the  mud  bank,  a rattle  at  the 
door,  and  suddenly  the  room  becomes  reful- 
gent as  a palace.  Theophilus  is  in  his  moth- 
er’s arms,  sobbing  on  her  breast. 

“ I forgive  you,”  faltered  Gertrude,  “ the 
agony  you  have  cost  me.  This  joy  is  so 
great,  it  atones  for  all !” 

“ I also  have  suffered,”  said  Theophilus; 
“ but  you’d  have  made  a molly-coddle  of  me, 
mother.  It  was  better  for  us  both  that  I 
should  run  away,  and  put  a stop  to  it  at 
once.  I couldn’t  come  back  without  a place 
of  some  kind,  and  only  to-day  I was  hired  as 
a boy  in  the  big  house  of  Blakely  and  Co.  It’s 
our  name,  you  see,  with  only  an  1y  tucked  on. 
That  gave  me  courage  to  go  in.” 

“ Blakely  and  Co. !”  said  Gertrude,  turning 
pale. 

“Yes — importers  and  jobbers,”  said  The- 
ophilus. “ And  now  I’m  started,  you’ll  see 
where  we’ll  fetch  up  one  of  these  days.  Well 
have  a bully  house,  mother,  and  a staving 
old  silk  dress,  and  lots  of  good  things  to  eat, 
and — Oh,  Christopher!  mother,  you’ve  let 
the  cookies  burn !” 

“ There  are  plenty  more,”  said  Gertrude, 
tremblingly  looking  upon  her  son.  “God 
bless  you,  my  boy ! You  are  in  His  hands. 
He  has  pointed  out  your  path.” 

“Yes,”  said  Theo,  “and  He  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.” 

The  glad  night  went  happily  by,  and  Theo 
went  back  to  his  store  again,  Gertrude  agree- 
ing to  share  the  earnings  of  her  son  when 
the  munificent  time  should  arrive  that  he 
would  have  earnings  enough  to  share.  J ust 
at  first  the  pittance  he  got  scarcely  served 
to  clothe  him. 

But  oh,  the  delight  of  anticipation,  the 
glad  looking  forward  to  the  future ! I pro- 
test and  declare  Theophilus  was  as  happy  in 
those  days  with  the  love  of  his  mother  and 
the  boyish  sweetness  of  hope  as  he  was  in 
later  years  with  another  love,  and  rapturous 
delights  in  full  fruition. 

The  only  cloud  that  dimmed  the  bright- 
ness of  the  boy’s  life  just  then  was  his  ina- 
bility to  do  away  tfith  that  hateful  washing 
at  once  and  forever.  Gertrude  sedulously 
kept  even  the  hint  of  it  from  his  eyes  or  his 
nostrils,  but  he  instinotively  kuew  it  was 
| going  on  in  his  absence. 
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It  was  his  bite  noire,  his  bugbear ; he  hated 
it  ferociously,  and  delighted  to  call  it  bis 
pack,  likening  it  to  Christian’s  burden,  that 
only  left  him  at  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

All  this  lent  him  a tremendous  energy,  and 
he  succeeded  beyond  his  most  ardent  wish- 
es. His  success  was  amazing  even  to  him- 
self; but  he  got  used  to  it,  and  climbed  along 
rapidly  over  better  and  perhaps  wiser  heads 
than  his  own.  From  errand-boy  to  office- 
boy,  and  from  thence  to  the  goods,  where  he 
remained. 

There  was  something  in  these  piles  of 
beautiful  fabrics  that  realized  some  of  the 
boy’s  olden  visions,  and  Heaven  knows  how 
many  splendid  articles  of  apparel  he  picked 
out  for  his  mother  long  before  he  could  af- 
ford to  buy  a tenpenny  print. 

He  looked  at  them  at  first  enviously,  then 
curiously,  then  calculatively,  but  always 
with  the  keenest  eye  to  their  beauty  and 
value,  till  the  pursuit  became  a passion  with 
him ; and  os  a geologist  examines  different 
stones  and  strata,  a botanist  revels  among 
herbs  and  flowers,  a naturalist  gloats  over 
a hideous  reptile,  or  an  astronomer  lifts  his 
absorbed  vision  to  the  great  infinite  space 
above  us,  so  did  Theophilus  delight  to  honor 
these  filmy  illusions  that  floated  from  his 
grasp  in  clouds  of  loveliness,  or  these  gor- 
geous surfaces,  upon  which  were  painted  the 
weavings  of  many  an  artistic  brain. 

He  succeeded  at  lost  in  securing  one  of 
these  robes  for  his  mother  at  a marvelous 
discount,  and,  greatly  to  his  mortification, 
found  that  she  put  it  immediately  away  out 
of  Bight  He  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
had  it  draped  upon  a chair  while  he  finished 
his  evening  meal,  but  was  ashamed  to  con- 
fess to  this  weakness. 

He,  however,  suggested  to  her  that  his  sal- 
ary was  now  sufficient  to  support  them  in 
modest  comfort,  and  said  firmly  that  for  the 
future  he  claimed  the  right  and  pleasure  to 
work  for  her  who  had  so  long  toiled  for  him. 

He  had  a knack  of  social  converse  and 
a faculty  for  phrasing  things  felicitously. 
Gertrude  looked  upon  him  with  beaming 
eyes  and  a smile  that  Theo  took  for  assent. 

He  shook  the  ashes  of  the  weary  past  from 
his  feet,  took  modest  lodgings  in  the  city  for 
himself  and  mother,  aud  flattering  himself 
that  he  began  to  be  a gentleman,  flung  from 
his  shoulders  the  pack  that  had  imaginative- 
ly burdened  them,  and  turned  to  business 
with  renewed  ardor. 

The  manly  bearing  of  the  lad ; his  tall  form 
and  noble  yonug  head ; the  grave  and  per- 
sistent energy  with  which  he  pursued  his 
study  of  the  market ; his  accurate  valuation 
at  sight  of  an  article  of  goods;  the  frequent 
mistakes  corrected  under  his  supervision — 
all  these  things  were  noted  by  the  senior  of 
the  firm,  Mr.  Blakely.  The  immense  trade 
of  this  gentleman,  of  which  he  was  very 
jealous,  had  become  troublesome  to  manage 


alone,  and  he  began  to  be  tortured  by  the 
idea  that  a few  of  his  old  customers  were 
straggling  into  other  hands.  The  bright 
thought  occurred  to  him  to  appropriate  the 
active  brain  and  nimble  tongue  of  young 
Blake  to  his  service,  keeping  him  at  his  side 
till  he  was  able  to  make  a proxy  of  him. 

This  scheme  succeeded  so  well  that  before 
Theophilus  was  twenty  he  had  the  trade  of 
Mr.  Blakely  completely  under  his  control, 
and  the  goods  were  marked  up  and  down 
according  to  his  direction.  Of  course  he  re- 
mained a boy  in  the  store,  as  many  a man 
of  forty  did  the  same,  and  nobody  dared 
whisper  his  name  in  any  other  capacity ; but 
a wonderful  deference  was  paid  him.  He 
was  button-holed  in  corners,  and  taken  aside 
by  the  magnates  of  the  establishment  with 
the  wonderful  secrecy  and  mysterious  plot- 
ting prevalent  in  these  places. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  innocence  and 
frankness  of  his  bright  young  face,  but  a 
great  deal  of  diplomacy  was  wasted  upon 
him. 

“ An  old  head  on  young  shoulders,”  would 
remark  these  astute  dealers  in  petticoats  as 
they  walked  away. 

Noting  all  this,  the  senior  even  trusted 
him  with  some  of  his  private  business,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a rare  talent  that  Theophi- 
lus had  for  putting  ideas  into  ambiguous  and 
non-committal  words.  This  faculty  became 
peculiarly  available  to  the  merchant  in  a 
lawsuit  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  which 
involved  many  valuable  interests  to  that  gen- 
tleman. In  these  intricate  business  relations 
there  had  been  many  errands  to  aud  from 
Mr.  Blakely’s  palatial  residence.  He  was  a 
widower,  aud  had  but  the  one  child,  a daugh- 
ter, whose  fair  young  head  Theophilus  had 
seen  many  times  peeping  through  or  reflect- 
ed iu  the  great  French  glass  windows  of  the 
vestibule.  It  had  even  gone  so  far  os  a nod 
and  a smile  between  them,  which  Theophilus 
forgot  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  city,  but  which  Theodosia  Blake- 
ly remembered  till  her  eyes  closed  in  sleep, 
and  even  pursued  in  dreams  behind  her  rose- 
colored  curtains. 

So  when  a grand  ball  was  given  in  honor 
of  Miss  Theodosia  reaching  her  seveuteenth 
year — and,  according  to  the  usages  of  Ameri- 
can society,  she  was  to  be  thrown  thus  early 
upon  the  tender  mercies  of  an  American 
world — Theophilus  was  astouished  to  find  his 
name  among  the  select  few  in  the  store  hon- 
ored with  invitations.  Mr.  Blakely  had  found 
it  a cheap  way  of  acknowledging  many  serv- 
ices rendered,  consoling  himself  with  the 
thought  that,  where  there  were  so  many,  it 
didn’t  matter  so  mnch  about  one.  Theoph- 
ilus thought  first  of  declining  the  invita- 
tion. 

“ It’s  only  a matter  of  form,  mother,”  he 
said.  “ Of  course  the  old  gentleman  didn’t 
dream  of  my  accepting  it  I suppose  his  eyes 
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would  stare  out  of  his  head  with  dismay  if  I 
closed  in  with  the  invitation  formally.” 

But  Gertrude  was  singularly  anxious  that 
he  should  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity 
for  seeing  the  splendors  of  Mr.  Blakely’s  pa- 
latial mansion. 

“ I would  like  to  know  just  the  height  of 
luxury  he  has  attained,”  said  Gertrude,  her 
eyes  glittering  with  something  which  The- 
ophilus  thought  was  feminine  curiosity. 

So,  good-naturedly  humoring  the  fancy  of 
his  mother,  he  dressed  himself  with  faultless 
precision,  and  went  to  the  scene  of  festivity. 
In  the  great,  crowded,  gorgeous  assembly 
Theophilus  saw  but  one  woman’s  face  that 
he  was  familiar  with — a beautiful  young  head 
crowned  with  golden  hair  and  fragrant  blos- 
soms ; and  walking  up  to  Theodosia  Blake- 
ly with  simple  dignity,  he  introduced  him- 
self as  her  old  friend.  She  held  out  to  him 
her  pretty  gem-covored  fingers,  the  dowager 
near  by  looking  placidly  on.  How  was  the 
poor  heavily  turbaned  lady  to  know  Theoph- 
ilus was  only  a boy  in  the  store,  and  his  moth- 
er a washer- womau  ? The  lad  had  the  air 
of  a young  nobleman.  She  thought  he  was 
the  son  of  Blake  the  brewer,  at  least.  There 
is  a dreadful  lack  of  systematized  espionage 
in  American  society.  It  would  be  an  excel- 
lent thing  to  employ  a private  corps  of  detect- 
ives when  things  are  so  loosely  arranged. 

Theophilus,  who  bad  learned  to  dance  as  a 
fish  learns  to  swim,  glided  through  many  a 
bewitching  measure,  filled  to  the  brim  with 
ecstasy  and  delight.  These  two  young  creat- 
ures, Theophilus  and  Theodosia,  clasped  in 
each  other’s  arms,  with  hearts  beating  tu- 
multuously, and  only  a thickness  of  broad- 
cloth and  tulle  between,  tasted  to  the  full 
these  ravishing  delights  sanctioned  by  an 
omnipotent  society. 

“God  bless  my  soul!”  said  Mr.  Blakely, 
rather  late  in  the  evening,  reaching  the  tur- 
baned  dowager,  “who  is  that  waltzing  with 
Theodosia?” 

“ It  is  young  Blake,”  she  whispered,  com- 
placently, “ the  son  of  Blake  the  brewer.” 

“Blake  the— unmentionable !”  cried  the 
merchant  (using  a harsher  expletive):  “it’s 
young  Blake,  at  the  store !” 

“ What  family  did  you  soy  ?”  said  the  yel- 
low-capped female. 

“Family!”  roared  the  senior  partner. 
“How  the  deuce  can  I tell?  I’m  not  his 
family’s  keeper ! His  mother  may  be  a wash- 
er-woman for  aught  I know.  I thought  you 
were  to  watch  Theodosia — that’s  what  you’re 
here  for,  I suppose !” 

The  dowager,  who  was  a distant  and  hum- 
ble relative,  and  occupied  an  unenviable  po- 
sition in  Mr.  Blakely’s  household,  went  im- 
mediately in  pursuit  of  the  whirling  pair, 
and  that  was  the  last  waltz  they  enjoyed 
that  evening. 

Bnt  Theophilus  went  home  with  his  head 
in  the  clouds.  He  lay  back  upon  the  tawdry  ! 


I soiled  lining  of  the  carriage,  from  which  at 
any  other  time  he  would  have  shrunk  with 
disgust,  and  gave  free  rein  to  a blissful  and 
delirious  fancy.  Had  she  not  rested  in  his 
arms — near  his  heart?  Oh,  thanks  to  the 
glorions  witchery  of  the  dance ! had  he  not 
enjoyed  the  nearness  and  dearness  of  her 
beauty  ? Had  not  her  eyes  sparkled  for  him, 
her  lips  shaped  themselves  into  smiles  of 
gladness,  the  dimples  of  her  lovely  arms  hid 
themselves  in  the  sanctified  creases  of  his 
coat?  He  trembled  when  he  remembered 
the  touch  of  her  flowing  hair,  the  rare  sweet- 
ness of  her  breath,  the  charm  of  her  voice, 
which  went  straight  to  his  heart  like  a mel- 
ody. It  was  a dream — a dream  too  sacred 
to  be  put  into  words.  He  told  his  mother  of 
all — of  the  great,  glaring,  illumined  rooms, 
all  ablaze  with  splendor;  he  depicted  in 
glowing  colors  the  toilets  of  the  ladies,  even 
to  the  minutise  of  material ; he  described  the 
magnificent  feast  spread  for  them,  the  soft 
and  ecstatic  strains  of  melody  to  which  they 
danced  and  danced;  but  he  did  not  speak 
of  the  qneen  of  the  ball,  Theodosia.  Her 
name  faltered  on  his  lips,  and  hid  itself  in 
his  heart. 

Tlieophilns  from  that  right  began  to  go 
into  society,  and  according  to  that  happy 
facility  with  which  an  American  youth,  if 
he  be  sufficiently  charming  in  appearance 
and  cultured  in  manner,  can  make  his  way 
unaided  by  the  genealogical  tree,  or  unde- 
terred by  personal  surroundings,  so  long  as 
they  are  sufficiently  unknown,  Theophilus 
got  invitations  every  where. 

He  sought  her  presence  without  knowing 
why,  until  he  found  himself  in  the  crowd 
that  surrounded  her,  or  on  rare  occasions 
held  her  fan  or  her  glove  in  his  hand  while 
she  went  whirling  out  of  his  sight  with  a 
coat  and  whiskers  which  immediately  shaped 
themselves  into  an  object  <?f  bitter  disgust  to 
Theophilus.  He  didn’t  know  exactly  to  what 
the  whiskers  and  coat  belonged — his  eyes 
were  so  dazed  by  the  beauty  of  Theodosia 
that  all  other  objects  swam  before  his  gaze — 
but  he  hated  it  nevertheless,  and  glared  upon 
it  ferociously  when  it  bowed  its  thanks  for 
the  dance,  and  took  itself  off  in  search  of 
other  prey.  Then  Theodosia,  furtively  glan- 
cing at  the  gloomy  brow  and  savage  eyes  be- 
side her,  said  a few  little  commonplace  words 
to  him,  took  her  fan  and  glove,  asked  the  favor 
of  his  arm  to  the  dowager  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  and  lo ! Theophilus  was  in  heav- 
en again. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  the  girl  enjoyed 
her  power  over  this  handsome  face,  that  grew 
bright  or  dark,  smiling  or  gloomy,  at  her 
will.  Many  other  maidens  looked  wistfully 
after  him,  or  tried  the  virtue  of  uot-to-be-de- 
spised  charms  upon  his  preoccupied  fancy, 
and  sought  in  vain,  when  dancing  with  him 
a measure,  to  find  favor  in  his  sight. 

All  in  vain ! For  Theophilus  there  were 
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but  two  women  in  the  world — his  mother 
and  Theodosia ; and  just  now,  as  his  mother 
had  always  been  a part  of  himself,  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  and  strength  went  out  to  the 
beautiful  young  goddess  he  saw,  night  after 
night,  in  shining  robes  of  splendor,  crowned 
with  jewels  and  flowers — a creature  to  be 
worshiped  and  adored,  but  too  adorable  to 
be  simply  loved. 

In  the  mean  time  a change  became  grad- 
ually noticeable  in  the  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Blakely  and  Co.  His  usually  san- 
guine face  became  grim  and  sallow;  the 
crow’s-feet  about  his  eyes,  which  were  ordi- 
narily aggressive  and  triumphant,  took  sat- 
urnine angles  to  themselves,  and  big  black 
rings  surrounded  the  cavernous  hollows  of 
his  eyes.  Nobody  could  tell  what  was  the 
matter  with  him ; despite  the  solicitude  of 
his  friends,  he  maintained  a gloomy  reticence. 
The  interest  manifested  in  this  change  in  his 
personal  appearance  was  sharply  discour- 
aged, and  it  was  worth  a man’s  position  in 
the  store  to  ask  him  the  most  trivial  ques- 
tion about  his  personal  welfare. 

But  accordingly  as  Mr.  Blakely  became 
morose  and  melancholy,  Theophilus  grew 
merry  and  bright ; his  st$p  became  more  aud 
more  proud  and  Arm,  his  eyes  gleamed  joy- 
ously, and  there  was  an  air  of  success  and 
hope  about  him  that  lent  power  to  what  had 
been  popularity.  What  was  bitterness  and 
agony  unspeakable  to  Mr.  Blakely  became  a 
beacon  of  hope  and  joy  to  Theophilus ; and 
accordingly  as  the  one  sank  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  despair,  the  other  climbed  higher  and 
higher  into  happiness. 

Theophilus  learned,  day  by  day,  in  his 
correspondence  for  his  employer,  that  the 
lawsuit  threatened  a disastrous  termination, 
and  as  he  knew  how  heavy  were  the  inter- 
ests involved,  his  pulse  rose  to  fever  heat, 
and  he  dared  to  hope,  vaguely  but  felici- 
tously, as  mortals  will  with  less  provocation. 
With  Theophilus  to  hope  was  to  endeavor 
to  attain.  He  began  steadfastly  to  maintain 
his  place  by  Theodosia’s  side  at  social  assem- 
blies of  all  kinds,  and  adroitly  contrived  to 
monopolize  a great  many  of  the  round  dances, 
greatly  to  the  dismay  of  the  dowager,  who 
fluttered  about  the  audacious  young  couple, 
pitiably  anxious  and  powerless,  and  vainly 
endeavoring  to  appeal  to  a higher  power  for 
help,  but  deterred  by  the  black  brow  and 
repelling  snarl  of  her  august  relative,  the 
merchant.  It  is  impossible  for  one  to  say 
how  or  at  what  time  Theophilus  put  his 
beautiful  dream  into  realistic  words,  but  cer- 
tain it  was  the  chain  was  woven  that  linked 
these  two  together,  and  who  knows  tho 
agents  that  helped  to  rivet  it  link  by  link  T 
There  are  sweet  nymphs  and  woodland  elves 
that  betake  themselves,  in  cases  of  urgent 
need,  even  to  the  limited  recesses  of  conserv- 
atories, and  lurk  in  the  artifices  contrived 
by  Fashion  herself  for  the  votaries  of  love. 


On  this  night  in  question  the  conservatory 
was  illumined  by  a magically  soft  and  mys- 
terious light,  that  filtered  down  through 
leaves  and  blossoms,  fell  tenderly  upon  an 
artfully  contrived  mossy  bank  quite  hidden 
by  a grotesquely  ugly  but  comfortably  large- 
leaved  American  cactus.  This  cactus  was 
the  pride  and  delight  of  its  owner,  and  to- 
ward tho  close  of  the  evening  he  even  suc- 
I ceeded  in  dragging  the  eminent  merchant, 
Mr.  Blakely,  into  close  contact  with  its  huge 
prickly  leaves*  aud  gorgeous  blossoms.  But 
suddeuly  the  eyes  of  this  gentleman  became 
glittering  and  sharp,  and  fell  upon  a young 
couple  who  sat  together  upon  the  mossy 
bank  described ; the  little,  white,  ungloved, 
gem-covered  fingers  of  one  resting  lovingly 
in  the  eager,  happy,  tumultuous- veined  hand 
of  the  other,  and  both  heads  bending  togeth- 
er to  catch  whispers  that  none  others  save 
the  elves  and  nymphs  could  hear  or  under- 
stand the  sweetness  of. 

“ It  is  a peculiar  and  beautiful  specimen,” 
pursued  the  host,  unconscious  of  any  thing 
but  the  towering  green  thing  before  him. 
“ Planted  in  a moist,  sandy  loam,  in  a prop- 
er temperature,  this  variety  of  the  cactus 
wm—” 

“ Hang  the  cactus !”  suddenly  cried  his 
companion.  “You  must  know,  Dodge,  I 
don’t  care  a fig  for  these  things.  Theodo- 
sia !”  (in  a voice  of  suppressed  thunder),  “ is 
that  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  dear  papa.” 

“I  think  tl^e  carriage  is  waiting. — You 
needn’t  trouble  yourself,  Blake ; I’ll  take  care 
of  my  daughter,  and,  by-the-bye,  Blake — ” 

“ Yes,  Sir.” 

“ I’d  like  to  see  you  up  at  the  house  to- 
morrow after  business  hours.” 

“Certainly,  Sir.”  (But  with  a quaking 
heart.) 

If  Theophilus  slept  none  that  night,  his 
employer  fared  little  better.  He  tossed  and 
fumed  amidst  the  sumptuous  upholstery  of 
his  couch,  and  strove  in  vain  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  in  this  affair  of  young  Blake. 
The  fellow  had  become  so  necessary  to  him ! 
He  did  the  business  of  a dozen  men  for  the 
salary  of  one.  He  was  the  only  one  in  the 
store  that  fathomed  the  truth  of  this  infernal 
lawsuit.  It  was  confoundedly  awkward  to 
part  with  him  j ust  now.  Mr.  Blakely  scarce- 
ly dared  whisper  to  himself  that  with  The- 
ophilus might  go  half  his  trade.  Besides,  he 
liked  him ; he  had  always  been  singularly  at 
ease  aud  comforted  with  the  lad.  He  was 
the  only  one  in  the  world  before  whom  he 
could  drop  this  hateful  mask  of  prosperity, 
and  give  vent  to  curses  and  groans  over  the 
ruin  that  threatened  him.  Why  should  this 
daughter  of  his,  who  ought  to  have  been  a 
son  like  Theophilus,  take  from  him  this  lit- 
tle measure  of  comfort  ? 

He  was  glad  to  see,  upon  looking  at  him 
closely  in  the  morning,  that  the  lad  was 
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more  of  a gentleman  than  he  had  even 
hoped. 

Not  a word  was  said  in  business  hours; 
but  Theophilns  appeared  at  the  appointed 
time  at  the  merchant’s  house,  and  was  ad- 
mitted as  usual  into  his  private  library, 
where  he  sat,  pale  and  haggard,  over  a pile 
of  business  papers  and  bills  spread  before 
him. 

“ All  I want,  Blake,”  said  the  merchant, 
blandly,  shaking  hands  with  Theophilus, 
“ is  to  caution  you  for  your  own  sake  upon  a 
matter  that  youth  is  apt  to  be  forgetful  of. 
You  must  not  allow  yourself  foolishly  to  suc- 
cumb to  a fascination  my  daughter  extends 
over  a great  many.  Theodosia  is  greatly  to 
blame  for  her  selfishness  and  frivolity.  Be- 
fore it  goes  too  far  with  yon,  Blake,  you’d 
better  keep  out  of  her  way.” 

“ I’m  afraid  it  has  already  gone  too  far,” 
said  Theophilus,  bravely.  “I  love  your 
daughter,  Sir — love  her  with  my  whole  heart 
and  soul — and  have  reason  to  hope  that  she 
loves  me.  We  are  willing  to  wait  until  cir- 
cumstances permit  us — ” 

Mr.  Blakely  burst  into  a harsh,  discordant 
laugh.  The  veins  of  his  face  had  been  bul- 
ging terribly  in  the  past  few  moments,  and  a 
purplish  hue  had  suffused  his  skin. 

“ Willing  to  wait,  eh  f”  he  said,  hoarsely. 
“ I like  that ; it  amuses  me ! 1 admire  your 
generosity,  and,  above  all,  your  patience, 
Sir ! Did  it  occur  to  you  to  putrany  limit  to 
the  time  of  your  probation  f I hope  you 
didn’t  take  into  consideratiop  a rich,  indul- 
gent father,  Sir.  As  things  are  going,  my 
daughter  bids  fair  to  become  a beggar,  and 
a very  costly,  extravagant  beggar,  I assure 
you ! Here’s  a pile  of  her  bills— for  jewelry, 
for  dress-making,  for  millinery ; why,  here’s 
one  for  extra  washing  alone  that  will  go  far 
to  make  up  your  weekly  salary !” 

Mr.  Blakely  waved  the  bill  before  The- 
ophilus’s  eves.  The  writing  was  small  and 
cramped,  but  the  peculiar  firmness  of  the 
characters  he  knew  full  well.  Theophilus 
sank  back  in  his  chair ; from  pale  he  had  be- 
come livid. 

“ I leave  it  to  yourself,”  said  Mr.  Blakely, 
noticing  his  surprise  and  agitation,  “ if  it  is 
not  a frightful  bill  t” 

“ It  is  indeed  frightful !”  murmured  The- 
ophilus. 

“ You  must  own  you  couldn’t  stand  this 
sort  of  thing  T”  pursued  Mr.  Blakely. 

“I  can  not  indeed  stand  this  sort  of 
thing,”  said  Theophilus ; and  went  immedi- 
ately out  of  the  house,  and,  wild  with  grief 
and  rage,  in  hot  haste  to  liis  mother. 

“Did  you  not  promise,”  he  said,  “to  give 
np  this  accursed  washing  forever  f If  yon 
wanted  money,  why  didn’t  you  ask  me  for  it  f 
I would  have  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen  it 
sooner  than  have  submitted  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  having  one  of  your  washing  bills 
thrust  before  my  eyes  in  such  a moment.” 


Gertrude  was  pale,  but  firm. 

“ I have  not  touched  it  myself  for  yeara,” 
she  said ; “ but  the  business  I carry  on  has 
been  necessary  to  procure  your  happiness. 
It  has  taken  no  idle  sum — ” 

“ Happiness !”  groaned  poor  Theophilus. 
“ Do  not  mention  that  word  to  me  again ; it 
is  lost  to  me  forever.  Do  you  suppose  I can 
ever  have  the  face  to  ask  Theodosia  Blakely 
to  marry  the  son  of  her  washer- woman  V9 

“ Theodosia  Blakely !”  repeated  Gertrude, 
rising  to  her  feet — “the  daughter  of  that 
villain!” 

“ A daughter  that  I love  with  my  whole 
heart,  that  it  will  kill  me  to  lose.  And  yet 
— and  yet — oh,  mother,  to  think  that  it  is 
you  that  shut  against  me  the  gates  of  Par- 
adise !”  Theophilus  sank  upon  a chair,  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

- Gertrude  stood  quite  still  for  a moment. 
The  muscles  of  her  face  worked  fitfully.  A 
grim,  bitter  smile  touched  her  lips;  then, 
looking  at  the  bowed  head  of  her  son,  it 
softened  into  a sigh.  A few  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks  and  fell  upon  her  clasped 
and  trembling  hands.  Then  she  went  to  her 
son,  and  bent  over  him  lovingly. 

“ You  have  not  lost  her,  Theophilus,”  she 
said.  “I  thought  your  happiness  would  be 
my  revenge,  but  it  seems  one  of  them  must 
give  way  to  the  other.  Revenge  is  sweet, 
my  son,  but  love  is  sweeter.” 

Two  days  after  this  Mr.  Blakely  received 
a singular  letter  from  his  opponent  in  the 
lawsuit — a letter  which  gave  him  the  first 
gleam  of  hope  he  had  enjoyed  for  months. 
It  lent  him  breathing-time,  at  least,  in  his 
downward  path  to  despair,  and  ho  lingered 
over  it  longingly. 

When  he  went  to  dinner  that  night,  his 
face  wore  such  a look  of  comparative  con- 
tent that  the  dowager  was  haplessly  prone 
to  notice  it. 

“ Are  you  better,  then,  this  evening,  Mr. 
Blakely  f ” she  said. 

“I  haven’t  complained  of  illness,”  he 
snarled  in  reply.  “I’d  ho  glad  if  you’d 
give  me  a few  moments’  conversation  with 
my  daughter  alone.  I have  business  with 
her  of  importance.” 

Tho  poor  lady  left  her  soup  untasted,  and 
harried  away  from  the  table. 

Theodosia’s  delicate  cheek  becamo  suf- 
fused with  crimsou.  She  trembled,  and  yet 
was  glad  to  know  the  result  of  her  father’s 
interview  with  Theophilus.  This,  of  course, 
was  the  important  business  he  alluded  to. 
But  he  did  not  montion  the  name  of  The- 
ophilus ; he  asked  her  if  she  was  prepared 
to  render  an  important,  in  fact,  a necessary, 
service  to  him  in  financial  matters. 

“ We  are  just  at  present,  Theodosia,”  said 
Mr.  Blakely,  “ upon  the  brink  of  beggary.” 

“ Beggary !”  repeated  Theodosia. 

“Don’t  repeat  the  word  like  a parrot,” 
said  her  father.  “If  you’ll  listen,  HI  ex- 
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plain  the  matter  to  yon.  When  my  father 
died,  the  principal  part  of  every  thing,  land 
and  money,  went  to  my  elder  brother.  He 
was  an  invalid,  and  nobody  ever  heard  of 
his  bothering  with  women.  He  went  some- 
, where  in  the  mountains  for  a while,  and 
came  home  and  died.  It  was  natural  that  I 
should  become  his  heir.  I leave  you  to  im- 
agine how  I treated  what  I considered  a 
false  claim  upon  the  property.  A woman 
came  forward  and  demanded  her  share  as 
his  wife.  She  was  a handsome  young  wom- 
an, and,  to  give  her  credit,  more  modest  and 
gentle  than  the  generality  of  women.  But 
the  natural  supposition  in  a case  of  this  kind 
was  that  the  woman  was  an  impostor.  She 
had  no  absolute  legal  proof  of  her  position, 
merely  a tissue  of  circumstantial  probabili- 
ties, which  it  was  perfectly  proper  for  me  to 
reject.  I put  the  claim  aside  as  ridiculous, 
offering  her  a handsome  sum  of  money  to 
get  rid  of  her.  She  rejected  it,  and  made  a 
faint  effort  to  go  to  law  with  me,  which  was 
abortive,  of  course,  for  want  of  money.  The 
whole  thing  dropped;  the  woman  disap- 
peared/’ 

“ Poor  creature !”  said  Theodosia. 

“ You  feel  sorry  for  her,  eh  t”  sneered  Mr. 
Blakely.  “ Perhaps  you’ll  be  glad,  then,  to 
learn  that  the  woman  went  into  the  laundry 
business,  and  scraped  together  enough  mon- 
ey by  washing  to  go  to  law  with  me  again 
lately,  and  that  it  rests  with  you  whether 
she  reduces  us  to  beggary  or  not.” 

“ Rests  with  me,  papa  f” 

“ Yes.  She  claims  the  whole  of  my  broth- 
er’s property,  with  back  interest  for  herself 
and  son,  now  twenty-one  years  old.  The 
only  compromise  she’ll  agree  to  is  that  her 
son  shall  marry  my  daughter,  and  he  be- 
come a partner  in  the  firm,  leaving  his  mon- 
ey, of  course,  where  it  is.  I must  say  it’s  a 
very  decent  proposition  on  her  part,  and  it’s 
the  only  chance  left  us  from  absolute  ruin. 
This  is  the  opportunity  I referred  to  when  I 
asked  you  to  render  me  an  important  finan- 
cial service — when  you  marry  this  young 
man.” 

“That  is  impossible,  papa,”  stammered 
Theodosia,  with  a visible  shudder  of  disgust. 
“ Of  course  I never  could  consent  to  such  a 
thing.” 

“ And  why  not  t”  said  her  father,  an  angry 
light  leaping  into  his  eyes. 

“ The  son  of  a washer-woman!”  said  Theo- 
dosia. 

“ The  son  of  a fiddle-stick !”  said  her  fa- 
ther. “ He’s  the  son  of  your  uncle,  and  just 
now  the  savior  of  the  firm  of  Blakely  and 
Co.  I wish,  for  both  our  sakes,  the  fellow 
Could  have  been  educated  differently,  but 
then  perhaps  he  wouldn’t  be  so  eager  to 
marry  you.  It’s  a fair  exchange  just  now 
—culture  for  cash — and  we  must  put  up 
with  him  as  he  is.” 

“ Oh,  papa,”  said  Theodosia,  bursting  into 


tears,  as  she  contrasted  this  wretch  with  an 
Apollo  that  haunted  her  heart  and  imagina- 
tion, “ you  must  forgive  me,  but  I can  not 
marry  him,  because — because — ” 

“ Because  you’re  a fool !”  burst  in  Mr. 
Blakely — “ because  you’re  wasting  a great 
deal  of  sentiment  where  it  isn’t  needed.  If 
you’re  thinking  of  young  Blake,  I may  as 
well  tell  you  at  once  that  he’s  off  the  match.” 

Theodosia  raised  her  head  proudly. 

“ Do  not  suppose  for  an  instant,  papa,  that 
I shall  give  him  up.  I love  him,  and  he  loves 
me.  No  crnel  tyranny  shall  separate  us.” 

“Tyranny!”  said  her  father.  “I  don’t 
know  what  you  call  tyranny.  I spoke  as 
mildly  to  him  as  I knew  how,  when  he  flew 
into  a passion  about  a bill  of  your  washer- 
woman’s.” 

“ I don’t  understand  you,  papa,”  said  the 
bewildered  girl.  “ What  do  you  mean  T” 

“I  mean  what  I say,”  cried  her  father. 
“ I can’t  help  it,  can  I,  if  he  don’t  like  your 
bills  t He  thinks  you’re  too  extravagant, 
and  so  do  I.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  faltered  poor  Theo- 
dosia, “ that  you  showed  him  my  bills,  and 
he  dared  to — to — ” 

“Your  bills  were  scattered  about  the 
desk,”  said  Mr.  Blakely.  “ It  was  a natural 
desire  of  mine  to  prove  to  him  that  the 
match  was  an  unsuitable  one.  He  said  the 
bills  were  frightful,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
house.  I suppose  he  thinks  ho  can’t  afford 
it,  and  he’s  right.” 

Theodosia  rose  from  her  chair  with  dig- 
nity. 

“ Do  not  mention  his  name  in  my  presence 
again,”  she  said. 

“ Certainly  not,  Theodosia.  I suppose  I 
may  count  upon  your  acquiescence  in  the 
other  arrangement  t” 

“ No,  papa ; I could  never  bring  myself  to 
marry  the  son  of  a washer-woman — never, 
papa,  never!” 

And  she  remained  quite  firm  in  this  de- 
termination. All  the  entreaties  of  the  dow- 
ager and  the  threats  of  her  father  were  pow- 
erless to  move  her  from  her  purpose.  Ruin, 
inevitable  and  inexorable,  stared  the  un- 
happy merchant  in  the  face.  He  became 
grimly  resigned  to  his  fate;. wrote  to  his 
sister-in-law  that  his  daughter  declined  the 
generous  offer  of  her  cousin,  fearing  there 
might  be  some  incompatibility  of  tempera- 
ment between  them ; confided  to  Theophilus 
the  impending  danger  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  firm,  and  recommended  him  to  look  out 
for  himself.  Then  he  began  to  put  his  house 
in  order,  found  there  was  very  little  for  a 
bankrupt  and  a beggar  to  look  forward  to, 
and  passed  whole  hours  alone  in  his  library, 
tampering  with  a shining  little  toy  in  the 
drawer  of  his  desk. 

Theodosia,  up  stairs  in  her  blue  and  white 
boudoir,  wove  many  melancholy  dreams  of 
a future  devoted  to  her  papa  and  unrcitrit- 
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ting  toil.  She  decided  npon  either  teaohing 
music,  French,  and  embroidery,  or  becoming 
n hospital  nurse.  She  couldn’t  have  real* 
ized  a sixpence  at  the  one  or  the  other,  as 
for  the  first  venture  she  was  mentally  in- 
capable, and  for  the  second,  physically ; but 
tho  fallacy  served  its  purpose. 

The  lawsuit  was  decided  against  Mr.  Blake- 
ly, with  costs,  and  a day  settled  for  his  formal 
signing  away  of  about  every  thing  he  held 
precious  on  earth.  It  began  to  be  pretty 
well  known  at  the  store,  and  tho  motto  “ sauve 
quipeuf’  was  adopted  by  the  majority.  But 
Theopbilus  held  firm  to  his  post,  kept  the 
fleeting  and  frightened  herd  in  order,  and 
predicted  a safe  and  speedy  way  out  of  their 
troubles. 

Mr.  Blakely,  stalking  among  them  like  a 
wounded  animal  among  its  kind,  avoided, 
despised,  unregarded  save  with  pity  or  con- 
tempt, found  a strange  solace  in  the  affec- 
tion of  Theophilus. 

The  day  came  at  last,  and  Mr.  Blakely, 
dressed  with  care  and  precision,  awaited  his 
unwelcome  guests  in  his  library.  One  of  his 
hands  was  hidden  in  the  half-open  drawer 
of  his  desk,  and  npon  the  other  he  leaned  a 
tired  And  bewildered  brain.  A few  thoughts, 
singular  and  unusual,  floated  across  him 
wearily.  He  became  conscious  of  a foolish 
yearning  after  affection  of  some  kind.  If  he 
had  even  had  a dog  then,  his  hand  would 
have  fallen  upon  it  caressingly.  But  the 
great  house  was  grimly  silent  in  its  stateli- 
ness, and  the  splendor  about  him  oppress- 
ive. He  felt  a choking  sensation  in  his 
throat,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the 
face  of  any  human  being,  even  his  bitterest 
enemy. 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  unexpressed  wish, 
the  bell  rang.  “ Here  they  are,  then,  at  last !” 
he  said ; but  looking  up,  upon  the  threshold 
he  saw  Theophilus  Blake. 

Mr.  Blakely  looked  upon  him  at  first  vague- 
ly, then  with  supreme  relief. 

“ I — I thought  it  was  somebody  else, 
Blake,”  said  the  merchant.  “ You  see,  I’m  to 
settle  matters  finally  to-day — the  hour  is 
near  at  hand — but  you’re  welcome,  Blake ; 
yours  is  a face  I have  been  always  glad  to 
see.  I may  as  well  tell  you  that  my  daugh- 
ter may  soon  want  a friend — ” 

“ I would  shed  the  lost  drop  of  my  blood 
to  save  her  an  annoyance,”  said  Theophilus, 
eagerly. 

" In  that  case  I may  hope  you’ll  see  to  her 
welfare  in  case  of  my — my  illness.  I’m  not 
at  all  well,  Blake!”  His  wrist  trembled 
upon  the  drawer  wherein  his  hand  was  con- 
cealed. 

Theophilus  looked  upon  him  yearningly. 

" It  was  perfectly  natural,”  continued  the 
merchant, 11  that  you  should  shrink  at  an  ap- 
parent prodigality.  Her  bills  were  very  ex- 
travagant.” 

“ I shrank  from  that  bill,  Sir,  because  it 


was  my  mother’s  handwriting,”  said  The- 
ophilus. 

Mr.  Blakely  looked  upon  him  in  amaze- 
ment. 

“ Then  your  mother  is—” 

u A washer- woman,  Mr.  Blakely.” 

M God  bless  my  soul !”  cried  the  merchant, 
with  a flash  of  his  old  energy  ; “ then  your 
last  chance  is  gone  with  Theodosia.  She 
has  an  insuperable  objection  to  any  thing 
of  that  kind.” 

“ My  mother  didn’t  know  what  else  to 
turn  her  hand  to  when  I was  an  infant. 
She  succeeded  very  well  at  it,  and  has  made 
enough  money  lately  to  carry  on  successful- 
ly an  important  lawsuit.  I’ve  come  into 
some  money,  Mr.  Blakely,  and  would  like  to 
invest  it  in  the  firm.  I think  so  much  of  the 
firm,  Sir,  and  of  you,  that  I’m  willing  to  give 
every  thing  I have  in  the  world  in  its  be- 
half. You  mustn’t  mind  this  little  bout,  Sir. 
I’ve  sold  a big  bill  to  Baldwin  and  Co.  to- 
day.” 

“ Of  Texas  t”  said  the  merchant,  dreamily. 

Theophilus  watched  him  narrowly. 

“ Yes,  Sir,  of  Texas.  I — I — ” he  reached 
the  table,  he  grasped  the  concealed  hand  of 
his  uncle,  took  from  it  the  pistol,  and  held 
the  poor  tired  head  of  the  merchant  loving- 
ly on  his  breast — “ I am  youT  nephew,  Sir ; 
the  Bon  of  your  brother  Theophilus;  and 
whether  Theodosia  marries  me  or  not,  what 
is  mine  is  yours. — Mother,”  he  said,  turning 
to  a woman' standing  on  the  threshold,  “ your 
scheme  for  vengeance  was  near  costing  me 
dear.  A few  moments  later  and  my  uncle 
would  have  died  by  his  own  hand.” 


LYRIC  OF  ACTION. 

Tis  the  part  of  a coward  to  brood 
O’er  the  past  that  is  withered  and  dead : 

What  though  the  heart’s  roses  are  ashes  and  dust? 
What  though  the  heart’s  mnsic  be  fled? 

Still  shine  the  grand  heavens  o’erhead, 

Whence  the  voice  of  an  angel  thrills  clear  on  the  soul, 
11  Gird  about  thco  thine  armor,  press  on  to  the  goal  V9 

If  the  faults  or  the  crimes  of  thy  youth 
Are  a burden  too  heavy  to  bear. 

What  hope  can  rebloom  on  the  desolate  waste 
Of  a jealous  and  craven  despair? 

Down,  down  with  the  fetters  of  fear! 

In  the  strength  of  thy  valor  and  manhood  arise, 
With  the  faith  that  illumes  and  the  will  that  defies. 

“ Too  late  H through  God’s  Infinite  world, 

From  His  throne  to  life’s  nethermost  fires— 

“ Too  later  is  a phantom  that  flies  at  tho  dawn 
Of  the  soul  that  repents  and  aspires. 

If  pure  thou  hast  made  thy  desires, 

There’s  no  height  the  strong  wings  of  immortals 
may  gain 

Which  in  striving  to  reach  thou  shalt  strive  for  In  vain. 

Then  up  to  the  contest  with  fate, 

Unbound  by  the  post,  which  Is  dead  I 
What  though  the  heart’s  roses  are  ashes  and  dust  ? 
Wbat  though  the  heart's  music  be  fled? 

Still  shine  the  fair  heavens  o'erheod; 

And  sublime  as  the  angel  who  rules  in  the  sun 
Beams  the  promise  of  peace  when  the  conflict  is  won ! 
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LEWIS  GAYLORD  CLARK. 

By  T.  B.  THORPE. 

ON  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1873,  the  mortal  remains  of 
Lewis  Gaylord  Clark  were  consigned  to  their 
last  resting-place  in  Nyack  cemetery,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Hudson.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  he  was  the  editor  of  the  once  well- 
known  and  popular  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 
He  was  a man  of  rare  natural  abilities,  and 
many  accomplishments. 

What  is  left  of  his  pen  that  will  be  pre- 
served, strange  as  it  would  appear,  is  scarce- 
ly a noticeable  record ; yet  he  deserves  re- 
membrance for  his  genial  qualities,  his  nice 
and  judicious  perceptions  of  the  merit  of 
others,  and  his  magazine;  for  these  three 
things  were  powerful  helps,  and  gave  sup- 
port and  starting-points  to  struggling  gen- 
ius when  it  needed  acknowledgment  and 
assistance  to  make  the  first  successful  step, 
after  whicli'  others  are  often  easy,  and  prog- 
ress certain. 

The  intellectual  peculiarity  of  Lewis  Gay- 
lord Clark  was  humor ; with  him  it  was,  of 
course,  instinctive  and  genuine.  He  was 
never  else  to  the  world  than  light-hearted, 
always  kindly  disposed,  and  ever  discover- 
ing amusement,  not  only  in  the  trifling,  but 
the  most  serious  events  of  life. 

This  ruling  passiou  of  an  uncontrolled 
appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  was  displayed 
on  the  seemingly  incongruous  occasion  of 
Washington  Irving’s  funeral.  A special  train 
was  furnished  by  the  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company  to  take  the  friends  of  the  great 
deceased  from  the  upper  part  of  the  city  to 
Irvington.  The  crowd  that  collected  that 
day  at  the  station  included  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commercial,  legal,  literary, 
and  artistic  minds  of  the  country.  Clark,  on 
the  occasion,  by  virtue  of  his  intimate  rela- 
tions 'with  Washington  Irving  while  living, 
and  his  personal  acquaintance  with  every 
celebrity  present,  without  perceiving  it,  act- 
ed as  a “ self-appointed  committee,”  to  give 
information  and  direct  the  “ mourners”  into 
the  proper  cars. 

In  his  spontaneous  enthusiasm  he  called 
forth  a reproof  from  a young  man  who  was 
evidently  an  improvised  “ special”  conduct- 
or. The  said  very  much  overdressed  young 
man,  becoming  annoyed  at  the  usurpation 
of  his  duties,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of 
all  who  witnessed  it,  very  imperiously  an- 
nounced to  the  vivacious  Clark  the  follow- 
ing clearly  defined  statement,  “ Sir,  I don’t 
know  your  name,  but  I have  charge  of  these 
cars.” 

Clark  turned  on  the  speaker,  and  appar- 
ently measuring  him  at  a glance,  lighted  up 
his  own  face  with  his  blandest  smile  and 
superior  intelligence,  and  then  cordially  seiz- 
ing the  offended  official  by  both  hands,  and 
shaking  them  with  friendly  violence,  said, 


with  an  emphasis  that  was  heard  by  a hun- 
dred persons,  “ Why,  Biggs,  I am  delighted 
to  see  you!” 

Mr.  44  Pompous”  was  decidedly  confused, 
and  very  indignant,  and  promptly  replied, 
“ My  name,  Sir,  is  not  Biggs.” 

“ Not  Biggs !”  echoed  Clark,  starting  back 
with  what  appeared  to  be  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment— 44  not  Biggs ! Well,  upon  my  word, 
you  don’t  know  much,  but  you  certainly 
know  your  own  name  better  than  I do.” 

Of  course  the  many  who  witnessed  this 
encounter  greeted  it  with  hearty  laughter, 
whioh  ran  electric  through  the  crowd.  We 
are,  of  course,  sorry  to  write  that,  spite  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  44  the  young 
man”  subsequently  never  entered  the  cars  on 
the  trip  without  being  assailed  by  the  44  irrev- 
erent” with  the  query  of  44  How  are  you, 
Biggs  ?” 

Washington  Irving,  after  a protracted  res- 
idence in  Europe,  returned  to  New  York  city 
in  the  year  1832.  His  arrival  was  hailed 
with  unusual  demonstrations  of  welcome, 
and  he  and  his  writings  at  once  became  the 
fashion.  At  this  time  there  was,  strictly 
speaking,  no  44  popular  monthly”  devoted  to 
literature  in  this  country,  and  as  Irving’s 
genius  and  success  inspired,  more  or  less,  al- 
most every  ambitious  writer,  it  was  most 
natural  that  a vehicle  of  publication  of  high 
literary  pretensions,  if  started  at  all,  should 
be  known  by  his  favorite  nom  de  plume. 

The  magazine  at  its  commencement,  how- 
ever, was  not  a success.  Clark,  at  this  time 
not  its  editor,  was  a miscellaneous  writer, 
known  to  every  clever  man  about  town,  his 
reputation  somewhat  advanced  by  associa- 
tion with  the  refined  and  clever  productions 
of  his  twin  brother,  of  Philadelphia,  Willis 
Gaylord  Clark.  Lewis  was  exceedingly  pop- 
ular every  where — blessed  with  a handsome 
person,  an  expressive  face,  crowned  by  a 
brood  forehead,  charmingly  shaded  by  a 
stray  curling  lock.  From  his  boyhood  years 
he  had  been  fascinated  with  the  History  of 
New  York  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker , and 
the  writings  of  Paulding  and  all  the  bright 
wits  who  contributed  their  brains,  if  not 
their  pens,  to  the  production  of  Salmagundi. 
A fortunate  train  of  circumstances  eventu- 
ally placed  him  in  the  editorial  chair  of  tho 
new  magazine,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
by  his  exqnisite  taste  and  unvarying  good 
nature,  he  wielded  a powerful  and  healthy 
influence  upon  American  authorship. 

He  wrote  comparatively  little  himself;  his 
forte  was  undoubtedly  to  gather  up  “ uncon- 
sidered trifles,”  nothings  at  the  time,  and 
nothings  yet,  except  as  he  shed  ovor  them,  by 
his  peculiar  genius,  a charm  that  made  them 
irresistibly  fascinating;  yet  their  actual  lit- 
erary merit  is  so  intangible  that  now,  when 
the  era  of  their  aptness  and  association  is 
gone,  they  seem  to  the  rising  generation 
almost  vapid,  and  to  the  matured  and  slowly 
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passing  away,  only  fitful  reminiscences  of 
pleasant  dreams. 

He  was  contemporary  with  the  best  au- 
thors and  sketch-writers  of  the  century,  and 
with  them  sustained  through  long  years  the 
most  friendly  personal  relations.  His  cor- 
respondents included  almost  every  person 
actively  engaged  in  literary  pursuits;  among 
the  many  were  Washington  Irving,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  Charles  Dickens,  Letitia 
Elizabeth  Landon,  Fanny  Kemble,  William 
H.  Seward,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 

The  genuine  admiration  Clark  had  for 
Washington  Irving  was  too  earnest  not  to 
be  responded  to,  and  they  soon  became  near 
friends.  Their  intercourse  was  marked  by 
their  peculiar  traits  of  character.  Clark 
was  always  volatile  and  communicative,  Ir- 
ving always  quiet  but  appreciative.  In  their 
intercourse,  as  a rule,  Clark  did  most  of  the 
talking,  Irving  sitting  by  listening  for  hours 
together,  his  expressive  eyes  beaming  with 
sympathy  and  delight.  Occasionally,  and 
only  occasionally,  was  Irving  communica- 
tive ; then  he  poured  out  the  rich  treasures 
of  his  mind  in  reminiscences  suggested  by< 
the  surrounding  scenes  of  his  “ beloved  Hud- 
son," or  in  detailing  pleasant  personal  expe- 
riences connected  with  his  long  residence 
abroad. 

Three  or  four  years  after  Clark  took  charge 
of  the  magazine  he  determined  to  cany  out, 
if  possible,  his  long-cherished  ambition  of 
securing  Irving  as  a contributor.  To  fur- 
ther this  idea,  and  also  to  indnlge  in  a need- 
ed summer  vacation,  he  established  himself 
for  the  nonce  at  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  the  final 
result  was  propitious,  for  Irving  and  he  soon 
made  daily  visits  to  each  other,  exchanging 
by  walking  back  and  forth  on  the  newly 
built  Croton  Aqueduct. 

The  end  was  that  Irving  became  a regu- 
lar contributor,  and  of  such  material  as  he 
only  could  furnish.  The  principal  part  of 
these  sketches  was  subsequently  collected 
and  published  in  a volume  entitled,  at 
Clark's  suggestion,  Wol/erfs  Boost. 

This  business  connection  brought  the  ed- 
itor and  author  for  three  or  four  years  con- 
stantly together,  Irving  meantime  becom- 
ing a frequent  visitor  at  Clark's  residence, 
then  in  Henry  Street,  taking  great  pleasure 
in  listening  to  Clark's  gossip,  making  kind- 
ly suggestions,  and  reading  proof. 

One  very  warm  summer  day,  as  Irving 
was  following  Clark  up  the  winding  stairs 
that  led  to  the  third  story  and  the  “ edito- 
rial sanctum,"  Clark  deprecatingly  remark- 
ed, “ Irving,  you  will  find  my  room  as  hot  as 
an  oven  to-day.” 

“ It  ought  to  be  as  hot  as  an  oven,”  in- 
stantly returned  Irving,  “ because  in  it  you 
make  your  bread.” 

One  of  the  sweetest  and  pleasantest  remi- 
niscences Clark  ever  printed  in  his  memora- 


ble “ gossip”  related  to  one  of  his  visits  via 
the  aqueduct.  He  says  that  one  evening  he 
took  his  not  unaccustomed  walk  between 
Dobb's  Ferry  and  “ Sunnyside  Cottage,”  as 
he  generally  wrote  it.  He  adds  that  on  the 
occasion  he  revived  a good  many  pleasant 
memories,  noticing,  among  other  things, 
that  along  where  lie  and  Washington  Ir- 
ving had  so  often  sauntered  there  had  late- 
ly sprung  up  two  or  three  small  villages. 
He  found  the  farmers  mowing  the  sides  of 
the  aqueduct  in  several  places  where  it  ran 
through  the  meadows,  clipping  its  steep 
sides  to  the  very  top.  The  balmy  air  of  the 
season,  the  fragrant  new -mown  liay,  evi- 
dently inspired  him  with  rural  ambition; 
for  he  asked  the  favor  of  a farmer,  “ a no- 
bleman of  nature,”  as  he  termed  him,  to 
wield  the  scythe.  After  a few  vigorous  cuts 
Clark  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  idea 
that  the  “ nobleman  of  nature”  was  viewing 
his  proceedings  with  ill-concealed  contempt, 
which  expression  finally  relieved  itself 
through  the  verbal  criticism,  “You  don’t 
know  nothin’  about  mowin’  in  our  style; 
in  these  parts  we  don't  generally  care  to 
slice  the  stones  like  a cucumber.  You  can’t 
mow!” 

With  a subdned  spirit  Clark  left  the  “ rows 
of  sweet-scented  hay-cocks,  the  loaded  hay 
wagons,  the  horses  switching  their  tails  and 
munching  the  new-cut  grass,  with  a feeling 
of  sincere  regret  that  mere  envy  of  so  sim- 
ple a thing  as  a superior  style  of  cutting 
with  a scythe  should  be  permitted  to  im- 
bitter  the  thoughts  of  two  husbandmen, 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  fancied, 
were  sneeringly  jocose  at  his  expense.” 

Of  the  result  of  his  visit  he  writes : “We 
had  many  delightful  things  to  remember  the 
next  morning  as  we  came  away  from  Sun- 
nyside. A protracted  sitting  with  our  host 
and  other  the  like  agreeable  persons,  with 
much  honorable  discourse  ; a pleasant  sleep 
in  the  ( spare  room’  for  a spare  man,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a visit,  in  the  dead  waste 
and  middle  of  the  night,  from  the  ghost  of 
the  lady  who  died  of  love  and  green  apples  in 
the  old  Yan  Tassel  mansion,”  etc.  “ But,” 
he  odds,  with  quaintly  humorous  regret, 
“onr  pleasant  reminiscences  were  inter- 
rupted and  our  feelings  hurt  by  the  slight- 
ing remarks  of  those  Tarrytown  farmers. 
Agriculture  can  never  reach  any  great  per- 
fection, we  fear,  along  the  line  of  the  Croton 
Aqueduct,  between  Dobb  his  ferry  and  Sun- 
nyside Cottage — the  farmers  are  too  con- 
ceited.” 

He  was  destined,  however,  to  meet  with 
men  of  brains  of  a different  type  than  Geof- 
frey Crayon,  Gent.  Early  in  his  editorial 
career  he  was  waited  upon  by  a tall  youth, 
whose  quaint  costume,  awkward  manners, 
intelligent  face,  and  flaxen  hair  attracted 
his  attention,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
irritated  his  facial  muscles.  The  visitor, 
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without  many  words  of  explanation,  took 
from  his  pocket  a roll  or  “ mask”  of  man- 
uscript, each  sheet  of  which  was  of  a dif- 
ferent color  and  size,  and  handing  it  to 
Clark,  stated  that  it  was  a carefully  pre- 
pared vindication  of  the  superiority  of  an 
entire  vegetable  and  water  diet  over  one 
of  meats  and  alcoholic  liquors,  and  further- 
more expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  useful  as  well  as  entertaining  to  the 
readers  of  the  magazine. 

The  author,  in  Clark's  eyes  at  first  sight, 
looked  like  a harmless  rural  caricature,  and 
when  he  examined  the  manuscript,  and  found 
it  composed  of  pen-marks  seemingly  utterly 
devoid  of  any  meaning,  and  then  reflected 
upon  the,  to  him,  absurd  proposition  of  put- 
ting in  the  Knickerbocker  an  article  serious- 
ly advocating  an  exclusively  bread  and 
water  diet,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
visitor  and  the  object  of  his  proposed  visit 
were  in  some  way  intended  as  a practical 
joke ; that  it  was  of  serious  intent  he  could 
not  at  first  sight  believe.  The  immediate 
result  was  the  kindly  refusal  to  accept  tho 
literary  production,  and  the  ultimate  result, 
the  establishment  of  a warm  personal  inter- 
est in  tho  author,  which  Clark  subsequently 
displayed  in  many  acts  of  kindness,  at  the 
time  of  great  value  to  a genius  “in  the 
rough,”  struggling  for  recognition.  The 
finale  was  that,  two  or  three  years  after  this 
first  meeting,  an  aspiring  paper  had  a rath- 
er “savage”  article  against  the  Knickerbock- 
er, with  some  flippant  allusions  to  the  editor. 

For  once  Clark’s  vivacity  failed  him ; he 
took  tho  matter  to  heart,  and  answered  back 
in  the  “ Table”  with  the  vim  of  a wounded 
butterfly  turning  at  bay.  As  the  retort  is 
the  only  attempt  of  the  kiud  that  he  ever 
made,  we  quote  it  in  full.  It  runs  as  follows: 
“ Our  young  friend  of  the  Tribune  daily,  for 
whose  kiud  and  flattering  words  we  are  grate- 
ful, and  whom  it  is  a pleasure  to  esteem, 
must  neither  misunderstand  or  misrepre- 
sent us.” 

Among  other  honors  bestowed  upon  Clark 
forty  years  ago  was  that  of  being  one  of  a 
committee  to  award  prizes  for  the  best  of  a 
number  of  competitive  poems,  the  writers’ 
names  for  the  moment  being  unknown.  On 
one  occasion,  with  great  odds  against  him, 
ho  carried  his  point  in  favor  of  his  selec- 
tion. Upon  opening  the  sealed  envelope  ac- 
companying the  “successful  venture,”  there 
was  read  the  name  of  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  It  seems  now  almost  impossi- 
ble that  this  was  a favorable  event  in  the 
poet’s  life,  yet  such  was  the  case.  There  is 
a time  in  the  history  of  the  most  famous 
when  success  is  not  yet  achieved. 

Mr.  Longfellow  subsequently,  in  a letter 
written  from  Bowdoin  College,  dated  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1834,  congratulated  Mr.  Clark 
upon  his  taking  possession  of  the  magazine, 
and  accepts  the  request  to  become  an  occa- 


sional contributor.  The  postscript  is  char- 
acteristic : 

44  I send  you  a short  article  for  your  May  number. 
Publish  it  without  signature,  for  1 have  always  been 
of  the  opinion  that  such  is  the  best  course  in  periodic- 
als. As  there  will  be  a line  or  two  from  foreign  lan- 
guages, will  you  have  tho  goodness  to  revise  the  proofs, 
and  see  that  those  passages  are  correctly  printed  ?” 

In  the  flush  aud  busy  trifling  of  his  new 
and  genial  occupation,  Clark  found  time  to 
do  seriops  and  useful  work  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  struggling  artists  and  infantile  art. 
He  was  one  of  the  active  originators  of  the 
Century  Club,  and  at  the  first  meeting  for 
organization,  which  was  held  “in  the  parlor 
of  Mr.  Loup’s  house,”  Clark  was  one  of  tho 
twelve  gentlemen  present.  Among  the  oth- 
ers were  Asher  B.  Durand,  the  veteran  artist, 
and  William  Cullen  Bryant,  of  the  Evening 
Poet . 

He  was  also  in  this  era  of  his  life  an  active 
member  of  the  St  Nicholas  Society.  This  ven- 
erable association,  in  compliment  to  Clark’s 
spirit  and  his  magazine,  made  him  the  offi- 
cial and  exclusive  reporter  of  their  annual 
dinners. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1839,  an  era  when 
the  achievement  of  the  “independence  of 
Greece”  was  a living  topic  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  aud  when  Fitz-Greene  Haileck, 
the  author  of  Marco  Bozzarie , was  constantly 
seen  on  Broadway,  Clark,  being  in  the  at- 
mosphere, was  of  course  sympathetic,  aud  in 
some  of  his  ventures  about  the  city  came  iu 
possession  of  certain  luxuries  of  Hellenic  as- 
sociation. To  enjoy  them  properly  became 
a matter  to  him  of  immense  importance,  and 
as  a preliminary  be  deposited  bis  treasures 
iu  a favorite  restaurant,  and  then  waited  to 
catch  proper  friends,  that  they  (the  luxuries) 
might  be  ceremoniously  produced,  and  then 
w ith  due  consideration  devoured.  T wo  gen- . 
tlemen  only,  he  decided  upon,  were  equal  to 
the  occasion.  They  were  living  aud  Hal- 
leck. 

Tho  poet  of  the  heroic  of  modern  Greece 
was  unfortunately  absent,  but  Irving  was 
captured,  and  the  long-contemplated  repast 
was  duly  disenssed.  Clark  alluded  to  his 
guest  and  gave  the  bill  of  fare  in  the  “ Ta- 
ble but  be  reserved  the  full  details,  as  bo 
was  the  hero,  for  available  gossip  iu  the 
streets. 

44  Wc  have  risen”  (he  writes,  with  evident  pride)  ‘‘from 
a pleasant 4 relish*  between  meals,  enjoyed  in  company 
with  an  illustrious  friend,  whose  presence  and  conver- 
sation would  make  a feast  of  a red  herring We  havo 

given  you  to  know,  gentle  reader,  what  the  feast  was 
not ; listen  now  to  what  it  was.  Life's  staff,  of  wheat, 
white  as  the  new-fallen  snow  that  rests  on  ‘Snow- 
don’s top  ;*  butter,  named  Goshen,  yellow  as  gold,  and  ■ 
4 thickly  spread  on  corresponding  chunks  of  bread 
and  what  do  yon  Imagine,  curious  reader?— nothing 
lees  than  the  world-renowned  nectar,  the  veri table 
honey  of  llyraettua.  These  were  onr  substantiate,  to 
which  was  succeeded  an  unshapely  bottle  of  wine, 
which  was  in  the  crypt  of  a dwelling  in  4 Scio*B  rocky 
isle*  when  the  wail  of  massacred  thousands  swelled 
upon  the  breeze— true  wine  4 of  the  vine  benign,’ 
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pressed  from  a grape  rich-hued  as  the  glass  through 
which,  when  poised  upon  the  lip,  the  daylight  poors 
in  purple  ray.” 

“ The  fashion  of  the  day”  encouraged  these 
pleasant  incidents,  which  afforded  much  en- 
joyment at  little  expense.  Fred  Cozzens’s 
“ Wine-Press,”  at  No.  74  Warren  Street,  was 
an  attractive  place : he  managed  most  suc- 
cessfully to  mingle  business  with  literature. 
There  were  some  rare  gatherings  in  his  “ cel- 
lar,” where  wit  was  expended  that  was  as 
rich  and  mellow  as  his  own  “ best  brands.” 
On  one  occasion  there  met  by  accident  Gu- 
lian  C.  Verplanck,  Washington  Irving,  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck,  Fred  Cozzens  as  host,  and 
Clark,  of  course.  “Some  newly  received 
claret”  was  tasted  and  discussed,  made  still 
more  grateful  by  an  extemporized  lunch  of 
anchovies,  crisp  crackers,  and  Italian  cheese. 
Clark  on  this  occasion  outdid  himself,  every 
thing  he  saw  or  heard  suggested  something 
pleasant,  and  wit  and  repartee,  humor  and 
pathos,  welled  up  from  all.  Clark  made  the 
very  atmosphere  infectious  with  his  fun- 
loving  spirit ; the  wine  came  to  his  rescue, 
and  “supported  him  on  the  right.”  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck  distinguished  himself  on  the 
occasion  by  a touching  eulogy  upon  the 
merits  of  Wolfe,  the  author  of  the  Burial  of 
Sir  John  Moore , and  illustrated  the  poet’s 
exquisite  pathos  by  repeating  Wolfe’s  verses 
beginning, 

44  If  I had  thought  thou  could  *st  have  died, 

I might  not  weep  for  thee.” 

Mr.  Seward’s  portrait  appears  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  “old”  correspondents  of  the 
J Knickerbocker.  Between  the  statesman  and 
editor  there  existed  a close  friendship,  which 
was  formed  in  their  boyish  days,  and  which 
was  kept  alive  by  constant  correspondence. 
The  letter  which  we  give,  illustrating  our 
statement,  is  alike  complimentary  to  Mr. 
Clark  and  its  author. 

**  Albany,  January  7,  1831. 

“Hr  dka*  Ci.akk,— To  acknowledge  your  letter  I 
steal  from  the  time  required  to  write  at  midnight  to 
my  family,  who  still  remain  at  Auburn.  I notice  in 
Weed’s  paper  your  delicate  and  nicely  turned  extract 
from  the  Westfield  address,  and  I thank  you  for  what 
you  have  said  of  the  message.  1 put  those  things  in 
the  foreground,  not  because  I am  vain,  although  you 
do  much  to  make  me  so,  but  because  I am  grateful. 
Heaven  bless  you  for  such  persevering  and  assiduous 
friendship,  and  may  the  kindness  you  lavish  on  me  call 
down  in  after-time  Heaven’s  blessings  upon  your  boy ! 

44  Skwaxd.” 

Immediately  nfxm  the  appearance  of  the 
Pickwick  Papers , and  long  before  they  were 
completed,  Mr.  Clark  wrote  the  author  a 
warm  congratulation  upon  their  merits  and 
success,  and  it  was  replied  to  in  the  most 
friendly  manuer.  A correspondence  thus 
happily  commenced  called  forth  the  prelim- 
inary suggestions  from  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic that  “ Boz”  should  visit  the  United 
States.  The  following  interesting  letter  not 
only  contains  the  first  written  announce- 
ment that  the  visit  would  be  made,  but  also 


I shows  the  intimate  friendship  between  these 
parties  that  had  been  established  through  a 
j long -continued  correspondence.  The  allu- 
sion to  the  death  of  Mr.  Clark’s  brother 
Willis,  in  connection  with  that  of  Little 
Nell,  is  exceedingly  touching. 

u 1 Ditorhiu  Tiuaci,  Yon  Oats,  Rmbit'i  Pm, 

“ Losdor,  Tnxnif-nghtk  o f 8*pUmhtrt  1041. 

44  My  dxab  Six,— I condole  with  you  from  my  heart 
on  the  lore  you  have  sustained,  and  I feel  proud  of 
your  permitting  me  to  sympathixe  with  your  affliction. 
It  is  a great  satisfaction  to  me,  who’re  been  addressed 
under  similar  circumstances  by  many  of  your  country- 
men since  the  Curiosity  Shop  came  to  a close.  Some 
simple  and  honest  hearts  in  the  remote  wilds  of  Amer- 
ica have  written  me  letters  on  the  lore  of  their  children, 
so  numbering  my  little  book,  or  rather  heroine,  with 
their  household  gods,  and  bo  pouring  out  their  trials 
and  sources  of  comfort  in  them  before  me  as  a friend, 
that  I have  been,  I do  assure  you,  inexpressibly  moved, 
and  am  whenever  I think  of  them. 

44  You  have  already  all  the  comfort  that  I could  lay 
before  yon— all,  I hope,  that  the  affectionate  spirit  of 
your  brother  now  In  happiness  can  shed  on  your  aouL 
The  peaceful  memory  of  the  dead  be  with  you ! 

44 1 am  going  to  bring  you  a scrap  for  good  old 
4 Died  rich, ’for  on  the  fourth  of  next  January,  if  it  please 
God,  I am  coming,  with  my  wife,  on  a three  or  four 
months’  visit  to  America.  The  British  and  North 
American  packet  will  bring  me,  I hope,  to  Boston, 
and  enable  me  in  the  third  week  of  the  new  year  to 
set  my  foot  upon  the  soil  I have  trodden  In  my  day- 
dreams many  times,  and  whose  sons  (and  daughters)  I 
yearn  to  know.  I take  it  that  yon  are  surprised,  and 
I hdpe  not  unpleasantly. 

44  Faithfully  yours,  Chaxlxs  Dickers.” 

Dickens  in  due  time  arrived  in  Boston, 
and  after  a short  sojourn  came  to  New  York, 
where  be  was  met  at  the  threshold  by  Mr. 
Clark,  who  accompanied  him,  with  other 
friends,  to  the  Carlton  House,  then  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Leonard  Street,  where  were 
prepared  for  him  a handsome  suit  of  rooms. 
His  welcome  by  the  people  was  more  gener- 
ous and  enthusiastic  than  was  ever  accorded 
before  or  since  to  any  American  statesman 
or  hero. 

The  evening  of  the  very  day  of  his  ar- 
rival, os  a compliment  to  his  old  friend,  he 
dedicated  especially  to  Mr.  Clark,  and  those 
who  were  present  at  this  his  first  reception 
in  America  were  indebted  to  “Old  Knick” 
for  the  invitations.  The  persons  were  Dr. 
Wainright  (subsequently  bishop),  Washing- 
ton Irving,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Dr.  Cogs- 
well, and  David  Graham.  Mrs.  Clark,  Mrs. 
Wainright,  and  Mrs.  Dickens  were  the  only 
ladies. 

Dickens  on  this  occasion  made  no  preten- 
sions to  what  might  be  termed  the  difficult 
duties  of  a distinguished  host.  He  dressed 
just  as  he  is  represented  in  Maclise’s  por- 
trait. His  hair  was  quite  luxuriant,  a large 
lock  frilling  over  his  forehead;  his  neck- 
handkerchief  of  abundant  brilliantly  col- 
ored silk,  set  with  a flashy  breastpin.  His 
manners  were  singularly  brusque.  When 
he  engaged  in  an  animated  conversation 
with  auy  one,  he  generally  sat  astride  of  his 
chair  opposite  to  the  person  with  whom  he 
was  conversing,  his  arms  around  the  back, 
with  his  hands  seemingly  unattached  to  his 
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body,  earnestly  gesticulating.  The  effect 
was  grotesque,  and  strangely  different  from 
Irving  and  Wainright,  who  throughout  the 
evening,  with  the  other  gentlemen  present, 
maintained  a dignified  bearing.  Indeed, 
Dickens  was  almost  grotesque,  involuntarily 
suggesting  that  the  free  and  easy  manners 
of  his  early  life  still  maintained  their  su- 
premacy over  him.  Clark,  however,  was  in 
high  spirits ; he  had  the  art  of  making  ev- 
ery one  feel  at  his  ease,  and  he  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  acting  as  a medium  between  host 
and  guests,  that  we  have  no  doubt  the  in- 
cipient bishop  and  the  always  quiet  and 
dignified  Irving  left  “ the  presence”  under 
the  delusion  that  they  had  been  quite  merry 
and  appreciative  in  their  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller  “ rolled  into 
one.” 

Mr.  Clark  subsequently  gave  a dinner  to 
Mr.  Dickens  at  his  house  in  Henry  Street, 
which  was  served  up  at  5 o'clock  r.  m., 
promptly  breaking  up  at  10  P.M.,  showing 
that  “ early  hours,”  even  thirty  years  ago, 
maintained  a fashionable  supremacy.  Among 
the  wits  present  on  this  memorable  occasion 
was  Henry  Inman,  the  artist.  He  was,  as  usu- 
al, inimitable,  and  convulsed  Dickens  with 
his  stories  of  American  peculiarities,  and  es- 
pecially by  his  Western  exaggerations.  The 
“ guest”  was  pleased  to  say  on  his  departure 
— and  he  delayed  a little  after  the  “ crowd” 
left — that  he  had  never  before  met  with 
such  an  agreeable  and  cultivated  company. 

At  the  dinner  Mrs.  Dickens  expressed  her- 
self homesick,  and  remarked  in  decided  terms 
that  she  regretted  leaving  England.  One 
of  the  ladies  present  playfully  asked  her 
reasons  for  this  discontent.  After  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation  she  produced  a small  min- 
iature case  containing  the  portraits  of  her 
children,  remarking,  with  much  feeling, 
“ You  can  see  my  reasons.’*”  She  then  de- 
sired, as  if  to  conceal  her  emotions,  to  be 
taken  into  Mrs.  Clark’s  nursery,  that  she 
might  see  the  little  ones,  whom  she  heard 
romping  and  laughing  overhead. 

There  is  an  unexplained  mystery  in  the 
fact  that  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine , com- 
paratively speaking,  has  no  allusions  to  Mr. 
Dickens’s  visit;  where  Clark  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  most  lavish  with  his 
favorite  “gossip,”  he  is  silent.  We  do  not 
recollect  that  he  made  any  notice  of  the  re- 
ception or  the  dinner  we  have  alluded  to. 
And  while  Dickens  was  still  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantio  he  notified  his  readers  that  he 
should  not  give  any  detailed  description  of 
his  progress  through  the  country. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  American 
Notes  Clark  expressed  himself  surprised  and 
grieved.  In  his  impulsive  way  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  author  a kindly  expressed 
protest,  and  inclosed  some  of  the  most  dig- 
nified criticisms  which  appeared  in  the 
press.  The  answer  from  Mr.  Dickens,  dated 


in  May,  1843,  was  that  he  solemnly  declared 
he  would  never  read  a criticism  on  his  Amer- 
ican Notesj  and  that  he  had  never  departed 
from  his  resolution  in  the  least  degree. 

A quarter  of  a century  ago  literary  soirSes 
were  the  fashion,  at  which  would,  on  stated 
occasions,  assemble  the  notables  of  the  day. 
A bold,  dashing,  and  graphic  writer  of  the 
period  looks  in  at  one,  and  finds  among  the 
guests  John  Inman,  Dr.  Griswold,  Grace 
Greenwood,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  and  Fanny 
Osgood,  all  engaged  in  doing  the  “heavy 
business”  in  the  front  parlor.  Suddenly  a 
polka  strikes  up  in  the  next  room,  and  the 
writer  enters  to  take  a look  at  the  dancers. 
He  is  evidently  struck  with  a sunny-faced 
gentleman,  who  doesn’t  look  as  if  the  Ink 
Fiend  had  ever  heard  of  him,  standing  up 
with  a demure  lady  who  has  evidently  spill- 
ed the  inkstand  over  her  dress,  and  then  had 
it  dyed,  so  that  it  will  be  all  of  one  color. 
The  gentleman  can  not  stand  still,  but  ca- 
pers and  dances  about  with  an  exuberance 
of  spirits  like  a racer  before  the  drum  beats. 
At  length  the  time  comes,  and,  shaking  his 
head  like  a Newfoundland  dog  about  to  leap 
into  the  water,  away  he  plunges,  carrying 
his  partner  with  him  into  the  dismaying 
depths  of  the  dance,  and  fairly  trampling 
time  out  of  the  music  and  kicking  it  into 
eternity,  while  his  merry,  infectious  laugh 
lights  up  the  room  with  his  mirth.  By- 
and-by,  when  the  dance  is  over,  this  happy 
man  (is  thrown  in  parenthetically)  will  take 
you  into  the  wine-room,  and  tell  you  confi- 
dentially a side-shaking  anecdote,  which  will 
make  its  appearance  in  the  “Gossip”  of  next 
month’s  Knickerbocker, 

Clark  possessed  many  marked  personal 
characteristics,  which  gave  character  to  his 
mind.  He  was  singularly  attached  to  places 
and  things  with  which  ho  was  familiarly 
associated.  He  was  a thorough  foster-child 
of  “Manahatta,”  and  was  nowhere  else  at 
home  after  he  adopted  the  city  as  a residence. 
He  first  established  himself,  after  his  mar- 
riage, in  Wooster  Street,  near  Broome — at 
the  time  almost  a suburban  neighborhood, 
quiet,  quaint,  and  undisturbed.  There,  in 
close  proximity,  he  found  an  odd  genius  who 
kept  an  oyster  shop,  at  which  Clark  and 
many  of  his  literary  and  artistic  acquaint- 
ances regaled  themselves  at  late  hours  with 
a light,  wholesome,  and  inexpensive  supper. 
The  landlord,  though  a dull  man,  naturally 
had  some  dim  perception  that  Clark  and  his 
friends  were  respectable  and  “book-learn- 
ed,” and  he  affected  an  inflated  conversa- 
tion to  make  himself  worthy  of  his  distin- 
guished patrons.  After  forty  years  of  per- 
sistent business  the  worthy  man  and  the 
establishment  gave  way  to  the  onward  de- 
struction of  “ modern  improvements.” 

His  second  home  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city,  in  Henry  Street,  near  Rutgers,  one 
of  the  choicest  locations  for  a private  resi- 
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dence  then  in  the  city.  Here  he  lived  for 
many  years,  and  made  his  own  room,  which 
he  called  his  “sanctum,”  famous  through 
his  “ monthly  gossip.”  When  he  finally,  in 
the  year  1844,  broke  up  this  favorite  nestling- 
place  for  the  fashionable  “west  side,”  he 
gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a rare  bit  of 
delicate  sentiment : 

“The  families  who  ‘live  and  move,  and  have  their 
being  in  a continuous  turmoil  of  three  or  four  weeks 
in  May,  have  a forcible  antepast  of  purgatory.  Oh ! 
for  the  long-domiciled  habits  of  the  English ! Wasn't 
it  Johnson  who  said  he  never  could  see  a post  re- 
moved without  feeling  regret?  Our  4 habltativeness’ 
partakes  of  this  feeling.  Residing  for  years  in  one 
mansion,  we  had  become  to  love  it  as  though  it  were 
a living  thing.  Our  4 sanctum'  had  been  sacred— there 
was  a precious  past  in  it  Looking  around  at  it  at  any 
time,  we  could  recall  by  its  familiar  features  the  forms 
and  voices  of  many  contributors  and  friends,  who 
have  forgathered  with  us  there  in  pleasant  hours— the 
good  Geoffrey  Crayon,  the  kindly  spirited  and  refined 
John  Waters,  and  our  chief  bard  of  nature,  and  his 
graceful  brother  of  Cambridge.  The  pleasant  country 
doctor,  Ollapod,  now  no  more,  and  the  beloved  biog- 
rapher of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  dear  Little  Nell.  There 
are  nameless  numbers  more,  who  came  at  will,  as  we 
sat  alone,  and  pausing  now  and  then  from  our  labors, 
looked  listlessly  about  on  our  new  apartment" 

His  distinctive  claim  to  literary  honors  was 
undoubtedly  his  often  alluded  to  “ monthly 
gossip.”  While  he  maintained  it  in  its  best 
estate  it  was  unrivaled,  and  though  it  has 
had  hundreds  of  imitators,  no  one  has  ap- 
proached him.  It  is  not  altogether  difficult 
to  understand  the  singular  charm  with  which 
he  invested  the  commonplace  materials  that 
went  through  the  crucible  of  his  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  a memory  that 
was  singularly  retentive.  He  not  only  treas- 
ured up  what  he  heard,  but  carried  with  it 
the  details,  the  place,  the  surroundings,  and 


exact  likeness  of  the  actor  or  speaker  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  material.  He 
was  very  severe,  after  his  fashion,  on  Cole- 
ridge’s Table  Talk . On  being  called  to  task 
by  some  one  who  said  he  never  read  Cole- 
ridge, he  defended  himself  in  this  wise : “ We 
can  prove  our  admiration  of  Coleridge,  by 
reciting  most  of  the  Ancient  Mariner , and 
most  of  the  author’s  minor  poems.  We  have 
them  by  heart,  though  we  haven’t  read  them 
for  years.”  From  our  knowledge  we  can  as- 
sert that  he  could  go  throngh  the  entire  morn- 
ing and  evening  service  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  vary  it,  without  mistake  in 
word,  for  each  succeeding  Sunday.  It  was 
this  wonderful  memory,  no  doubt,  that  gave 
his  word-copies  such  truthfulness,  such  Al- 
bert Diirer  minuteness  of  detail. 

Then,  again,  he  viewed  every  thing,  if  you 
please,  from  a delicate,  truly  refined,  and  hu- 
morous stand-point.  Nothing  to  him  was 
really  serious,  yet  he  never  was  irreverent, 
unfeeling,  or  sarcastic.  The  veriest  decayed 
mackerel  to  him  was  brilliant  with  prismat- 
ic instead  of  phosphorescent  light. 

Had  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark  fallen  prema- 
turely, and  twenty-four  years  ago  been  sud- 
denly missed  from  the  bnsy,  active  walks 
of  life,  his  loss  would  have  been  lamented 
os  that  of  a great  celebrity.  Possessed  of  a 
child-like  simplicity  and  confidence  in  hi9 
fellow-men,  that  well-nigh  disqualified  him 
from  fighting  successfully  the  stem  battles 
of  life,  when  once  the  demand  for  his  pecul- 
iar labor  ceased  his  occupation  was  gone — 
the  times  had  changed,  but  he  could  not 
change.  The  onward  sweep  of  progress  left 
him,  long  ere  he  died,  save  to  his  intimate 
friends,  almost  forgotten  and  unknown. 


Cbitnr’s  <feij  Cjjnir. 


E have  Entered  the  epoch  of  the  most  sig- 1 
nificant  centennial  anniversaries,  of  which 
that  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1770,  will  be  the 
chief,  but  without  robbing  others  of  their  inter- 
est and  charm.  One  of  these — Sam  Adams's 
tea-party — was  celebrated  with  great  spirit  in 
Boston,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  many  hap- 
py firesides  all  over  the  country  the  story  of  the 
tea  was  read  on  that  evening  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  patriots,  summoned  from  dolls  and 
dominoes  for  the  occasion,  and  that  the  moral 
was  duly  enforced.  The  moral  is  not  only  that 
taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,  but 
that  political  and  moral  progress  is  secured  only 
by  heroic  pertinacity.  When  Admiral  Montague 
looked  out  of  the  window  upon  the  “ Mohawks” 
returning  from  throwing  the  tea  overboard,  and 
snarled,  like  a testy  old  sea-dog,  “Mighty  fine, 
my  good  fellows,  but  you’ll  have  to  pay  the  piper,” 
he  did  not  suspect  that  Sam  Adams  had  counted 
the  cost  mtich  more  accurately  than  King  George, 
and  that  throwing  the  tea  overboard  was  but  a 
sign  of  willingness  to  throw  King  George  over- 
board if  necessary. 


The  story  illustrates  the  political  method  of 
our  race.  The  Anglo-Saxon  does  not  throw  the 
tea  overboard  until  he  is  ready  to  throw  the  king 
after  it.  His  great  distinction  is  his  love  of  law, 
and  he  would  rather  appeal  to  precedent  than  to 
abstract  right.  John  Pym  and  John  Hampden 
stood  only  for  the  law.  * Hampden  was  a com- 
fortable countiy  gentleman,  hut  he  would  not 
pay  thirty-six  shillings  when  the  king  illegally 
demanded  it.  Dr.  Franklin  was  of  the  same 
stock.  He  said  cheerfully  that  he  would  willing- 
ly spend  nineteen  shillings  in  the  ponnd  to  con- 
test the  king’s  right  to  tAke  the  other  shilling 
without  his  consent.  James  Otis  argued  against 
the  writs  of  assistance,  because  they  violated 
Magna  Charta  and  assumed  that  an  English- 
man’s house  was  not  bis  castle.  Dr.  Franklin’s 
shilling  was  nothing,  but  it  was  the  plug  that 
kept  out  the  sea.  When  that  went,  the  whole 
ocean  could  pour  in.  If  the  king  might  take  the 
shilling,  there  was  nothing  he  might  not  take. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea  were 
emptied  into  Boston  Harbor.  The  duty  was 
only  threepence  a pound ! Wbat  a shabby  sum 
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to  make  such  a fuss  about  I But  it  was  not  the 
tea,  it  was  the  right  to  take  it,  that  troubled  the 
44  Mohawks.”  It  was  not  the  tax,  it  was  its  ille- 
gality. We  are  what  is  called  a law-abiding  peo- 
ple. Webster  said  that  the  Revolution  was  fought 
upon  a preamble. 

The  moral  of  this  most  famous  tea-party  in 
history  is,  therefore,  don't  throw  the  tea  over- 
board until  you  are  ready,  if  need  be,  to  throw 
the  king  after  it.  It  is  a very  ancient  moral. 
When  once  you  put  your  hand  to  the  plow,  don't 
look  back.  Resist  the  beginnings.  'Tis  the  first 
step  that  costs.  It  is  a wisdom  preached  in  all 
times  and  in  all  languages ; but  there  is  no  more 
picturesque  and  significant  illustration  of  it  than 
the  Indian  tea-party  in  Boston  Harbor.  Every 
thing  had  been  lawful.  On  Sunday,  the  28th  of 
November,  1773,  the  ship  Dartmouth  arrived  in 
Boston  Harbor  with  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
chests  of  tea.  Sam  Adams's  committee,  remem- 
bering that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  in- 
stantly met,  and  received  a promise  from  Mr. 
Botch,  the  owner,  not  to  enter  his  ship  at  the 
Custom-house  until  Tuesday.  If  she  were  not 
discharged  in  twenty  days,  the  ship  and  cargo 
would  be  seized.  On  Monday  morning,  at  nine 
o’clock,  no  time  being  lost,  the  bells  of  the  church- 
es rang  to  summon  the  people  to  Faneuil  Ilall. 
The  meeting  was  immense — the  largest  ever 
known  in  Boston.  Under  the  lead  of  Sam  Adams, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  tea  should  be  sent  back 
44 at  all  events.”  The  immense  crowd  thronging 
the  street  as  well  as  the  hall,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  to  the  Old  South  Meeting-house. 
There  it  was  further  resolved  that  no  duty  should 
be  paid  upon  the  tea  before  it  was  sent  back,  and 
that  it  should  return  in  the  same  ships. 

From  that  moment  every  lawful  effort  was 
made.  The  disposition  of  that  tea  was  felt  to  be 
the  final  test  of  the  hope  of  legal  relief.  During 
the  firet  week  in  December  other  tea  ships  ar- 
rived. The  streets  were  patrolled  as  in  war. 
Placards  forbade  the  least  insult  or  injury  to  any 
member  of  the  committee  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  manage  the  matter.  Constant  cor- 
respondence was  maintained  with  the  other  col- 
onies. On  Thursday,  the  16th  of  December, 
the  committee  made  one  more  lawful  effort. 
They  demanded  a clearance  for  the  ship.  The 
Collector  refused.  Mr.  Rotch  reported  his  refusal 
to  the  town  meeting.  The  meeting  ordered  him 
to  go  to  Governor  Hutchinson,  who  had  with- 
drawn to  his  country-seat  at  Milton,  six  or  seven 
miles  from  town,  and  to  demand  of  him  an  order 
for  the  ship  to  pass  the  Castle.  The  meeting 
bade  him  make  haste,  and  adjourned  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  that  hour  seven 
thousand  men  gathered  in  and  around  the  Old 
South.  Awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Rotch,  they 
listened  to  speeches.  Sam  Adams  exhorted  them 
to  hold  fast  by  the  resolutions.  Rowe  asked, 
44  Who  knows  how  tea  will  mingle  with  salt- 
water?” and  the  vast  crowd  shouted  their  ap- 
proval. Josiah  Quincy,  Jun.,  already  death- 
stricken — one  of  the  stanchest  and  noblest  of 
the  young  Revolutionary  leaders — begged  the 
meeting  to  consider  well.  The  answer  was 
prompt : 44  Now  the  hand  is  to  the  plow,  there 
must  be  no  looking  back.” 

It  had  now  been  dark  for  an  hour.  The  can- 
dle-light in  the  church  was  dim.  The  people, 
silent  with  intense  excitement,  awaited  the  re- 
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turn  of  Mr.  Rotch.  At  a quarter  past  six  o'clock 
he  arrived.  He  reported  to  the  meeting  that 
his  Excellency  the  Governor  declined  to  grant  a 
pass  until  the  vessel  was  properly  cleared.  As 
soon  as  he  had  spoken,  Sam  Adams  arose  and 
said,  distinctly,  44  This  meeting  can  do  nothing 
more  to  save  the  county.”  Instantly  a war- 
whoop  was  heard  either  in  the  gallery  or  nt  the 
door  of  the  church.  Forty  or  fifty  men  dis- 
guised as  Indians  passed  the  entrance,  and  were 
saluted  by  Adams  and  Hancock  and  others. 
They  hurried  toward  Liverpool  Wharf,  and  the 
thousands  in  and  around  the  church  followed 
them.  Reaching  the  wharf,  guards  were  posted. 
The  44  Mohawks”  and  others  sprang  upon  the 
ships.  The  moon  shone  clearly,  and  the  British 
men-of-war  lay  near  by.  But  there  was  no 
tumult : the  only  sound  for  three  hours  was  the 
noise  of  cutting  open  the  tea-chests  and  the 
splash  of  the  water.  One  imperfect  patriot  was 
detected  filling  his  pockets  from  the  chests  that 
he  was  helping  to  throw  overboard.  He  was 
instantly  stripped  and  kicked  ashore.  When  the 
work  was  done,  the  44  Mohawks”  returned  in 
perfect  order,  marching  to  the  drum  and  fife, 
and  the  next  day  the  tea  was  fonnd  heaped  in 
windrows  upon  the  Dorchester  beach.  King 
George  had  learned  that  he  could  not  force  un- 
justly taxed  tea  down  the  throats  of  the  col- 
onists. The  colonists  had  learned  that  they 
must  defend  the  chartered  rights  of  Englishmen 
against  England.  Edmund  Burke  said,  44 1 
know  not  how  to  draw  an  indictment  against  a 
whole  people.”  Lord  Chatham,  with  exquisite 
precision,  exclaimed,  44  If  Great  Britain  con- 
quers, she  will  fall  upon  her  own  sword.”  Every 
thing  was  lawful  except  the  final  destruction  of 
the  tea,  and  that  was  a plain  intimation  that  as 
no  lawful  redress  could  be  expected,  the  col- 
onists were  ready  for  the  last  appeal. 

Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  at  the  centennial  meeting 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  wittily  said  that  the  British 
government  thought  if  it  touched  the  women’s 
tea,  the  women  would  not  suffer  the  men  to  rebel, 
and  he  very  neatly  turned  the  story  of  the  old 
caliph,  who  always  asked  when  there  was  anv 
trouble,  44  What  woman  hath  done  this  thing?*4 
by  saying  that  the  same  question  could  have  been 
asked  in  the  Revolution,  for  the  women  then 
were  the  great  cause  of  our  independence,  and 
wherever  any  noble  and  unselfish  thing  was 
done,  we  might  well  ask  what  woman  did  this  ? 
These  remarks  were  the  more  timely  os,  on  the 
evening  before,  there  had  been  a large  and  en- 
thusiastic meeting  of  women  in  the  same  Faneuil 
Hall  eloquently  repeating  the  refrain  of  Sam 
Adams’s  tea-party,  44  Taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny,”  and  virtually  asking  Mr. 
Quincy  and  Mr.  Winthrop  and  the  other  orators 
of  the  following  evening  whether  the  axiom  was 
any  less  true  in  1878  than  it  was  in  1773.  Mr. 
Quincy  and  Mr.  Winthrop  were  much  too  wise 
to  answer.  Like  the  shrewd  old  chancellor  in 
the  Day  Dream,  they, 

“Smiling,  put  the  question  by.” 

One  of  the  excellent  improvements  of  the  cen- 
tennial festivals  upon  which  wo  have  now  en- 
tered is  that  which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Wen- 
dell Phillips  at  the  women's  meeting:  44 What 
would  Sam  Adams  say  to-day?”  Would  he 
have  celebrated  his  famous  tea-party  with  the 
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ladies  who  declared  that  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny,  cr  with  the  gentlemen  who 
praised  the  men  who  said  so  a hundred  years 
ago?  Who  are  the  Sam  Adamses  of  to-day, 
and  who  the  Admiral  Montagues  and  Governor 
Hutchinsons  ? Is  it  possible  that  we  ever  hear 
the  Admiral  warmly  praising  Mr.  Adams,  and 
the  Governor  assuring  him  of  his  distinguished 
consideration  ? Does  Mr.  Samuel  Cunven,  the 
typical  loyalist,  who  withdrew  from  his  country 
soon  after  “the  late  unhappy  affairs  at  Concord 
and  Lexington,  ” and  who  could  not  find  at  a 
dinner-party  in  Philadelphia,  given  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin’s father-in-law,  and  at  which  Colonel  Wash- 
ington was  present,  “the  least  disposition  to 
accommodate  matters” — does  Mr.  Curwen  now 
think  and  say  that  the  affairs  at  Concord  and 
Lexington  were  glorious?  Ah,  Admiral  and 
Governor  and  good  Mr.  Curwen,  it  is  easier  to 
worship  the  king  upon  the  throne  than  to  wan- 
der with  him  an  outlawed  prince  in  exile ! It  is 
more  agreeable  to  praise  heroes  when  they  are 
dead  and  famous  than  to  recognize  and  sustain 
them  when  they  are  living  and  struggling.  Which 
of  us  who  to-day  shout  for  Sam  Adams  would 
have  gone  to  his  tea-party  at  Liverpool  Wharf? 
The  Easy  Chair  shudders  lest  it  might  have 
stood  with  Admiral  Montague  at  the  window, 
and  have  shouted,  “ Mighty  well,  Mr.  Sam  Ad- 
ams ! vou’ve  had  a very  pretty  donee,  and  now 
you’ll  have  to  pay  the  piper  i” 

lx  can  not  be  admitted  that  English  children, 
the  unhappy  descendants  of  the  red-coats  who 
live  in  the  wicked  country  that  sent  tea  to  be 
taxed  here  a hundred  years  ago,  have  any  ad- 
vantages which  free  and  enlightened  American 
children  have  not;  and  yet — there  are  the  Christ- 
mas pantomimes!  The  first  play  that  Charles 
Lamb  saw,  at  the  tender  age  of  six,  was  Artax- 
erxes.  The  second  was  The  Lady  of  the  Manor. 
“It  was  followed,”  he  says,  “by  a pantomime, 
called  ljun's  Ghost — a satiric  touch,  I apprehend, 
upon  Rich,  not  long  since  dead — but  to  my  ap- 
prehension (too  sincero  for  satire),  Lnn  was  as 
remote  a piece  of  antiquity  as  Lud,  the  father 
of  a line  of  Harlequins,  transmitting  his  dagger 
of  lath  (the  wooden  sceptre)  through  countless 
ages.  I saw  the  primeval  Motley  come  from 
his  silont  tomb  in  a ghostly  vest  of  white  patch - 
work,  like  the  apparition  of  a dead  rainbow.  So 
Harlequins,  thought  I,  look  when  they  are  dead.” 
There  are  pictures  in  old  numbers  of  the 
trated  London  News  of  children  frantically  en- 
joying the  pantomime.  Thackeray,  one  of  the 
happy  men  in  whom  the  boy  survives,  wrote  of 
it  delightfully.  And  when  Christmas  comes,  if 
the  true  American  boy  could  possibly  envy  his 
poor  little  English  brother  any  thing,  sorely  it 
would  be  the  pantomime. 

There  are  pantomimes  here,  indeed.  Panto- 
mimes? Yes,  and  you  can  go  into  cellars  in 
William  Street  and  eat  Italian  macaroni.  But 
is  that  the  thing?  Does  any  wretched  wight 
suppose  that  he  knows  what  it  is  to  eat  maca- 
roni a la  Napolitaine  because  he  has  descended 
into  one  of  those  dingy  caverns,  smelling  of 
cheese,  sawdust,  and  lager-beer,  and  has  there 
consumed  the  delicacy?  What  though  the  te- 
nore  rob  us  to  and  the  baritone  and  the  primo  basso 
of  the  previous  evening  at  the  opera  were  there 
also ! Are  they  Vesuvius  and  Naples  Bay  ? The 


Easy  Chair  lias  in  other  years  eaten  suspicions 
food  in  those  sunless  retreats  with  the  mighty 
Badiali  and  the  prodigious  Beneventano.*  But 
were  those  estimable  persons  Italy?  It  is  not 
macaroni  only,  it  is  the  circumstance,  the  at- 
mosphere, the  feeling,  the  tradition,  the  setting, 
so  to  speak,  which  gives  the  charm.  You  may 
have  drunk,  at  a lively  Yankee  supper,  Lagrima 
Christi  in  glass  of  Murano.  But  can  you,  as  a 
man  of  sentiment  and  honor,  declare  that  you 
have  really  quaffed  that  “ beaker  of  the  warm 
south”  which  the  wine  in  its  own  natural  setting 
really  is?  What  are  baked  beans  and  pumpkin- 
pie  in  Paris?  What  is  “biftek”  or  “ biftecca” 
in  Rome?  Order  is  Heaven’s  first  law.  Mac- 
aroni, therefore,  in  Naples;  Lagrima  Christi 
upon  Vesuvius;  Monte  Pulciano  in  Florence; 
baked  beans  in  New  England ; beefsteak  and 
pantomimes  in  perfidious  Albion.  Let  ns,  in- 
deed, not  forget  our  own  Humpty  Dumpty.  Let 
us  offer  a tribute  of  respect  to  Mr.  Fox.  His 
theatre  may  justly  roar  with  pleasure ; but  Pan- 
tomime languishes  on  this  alien  shore. 

Yet  this  year  we  had  our  revenges. 

“ Leave  to  the  proud  Campanian 
Hia  dyes  and  nls  perfumes." 

If  we  have  not  the  Christmas  pantomimes,  we 
have  our  Mother  Goose  tableaux.  It  is  anoth- 
er drop  of  bitterness  in  the  bucket  of  the  poor 
British  boy  that  he  has  not  that  delight:  at 
least,  who  ever  heard  that  he  had  ? and  if  he 
has,  who  believes  that  it  is  the  real  thing  ? They 
are  the  most  charming  of  all  tableaux,  for  they 
are  artless  and  unconscious.  Those  of  an  elder 
age  are  often  very  pretty,  but  there  is  always 
some  kind  of  arrtire-penste  in  regarding  them. 
The  Juliets  and  Medoras,  the  Gulnares,  the 
Rebeccas  and  Rowenas,  with  the  appropriate 
lovers,  ate  always  a little  perplexing.  But  the 
Mother  Goose  have  no  alloy.  They  are  lovely 
to  see  and  to  remember. 

They  may  be  very  splendid,  of  course,  or  oth- 
erwise. Sometimes  the  little  figures  are  dressed 
in  quaint  old  costumes,  brocades  and  taffetas, 
for  the  realm  of  Goose  is  of  no  time  or  place, 
and,  with  that  of  the  artificial  comedy,  it  is  “be- 
yond the  diocese  of  conscience.”  It  is  universal, 
for  where  are  there  not  Geese?  And  the  good 
Mother  herself  is  a Cybele  of  an  endless  family, 
and  every  where  at  home.  But  whether  simple 
or  splendid,  the  tableaux  are  delightful.  Let  ns 
look  in  upon  one  of  the  simple  exhibitions.  Shall 
the  scene  be  the  Sunday-school  room  of  a plain 
church  not  many  hundred  miles  from  the  city — 
a low,  unhandsome  room,  with  brick  piers  sup- 
porting the  columns  in  the  church  above,  two 
huge  furnaces,  and  two  or  three  illuminated  Sun- 
day-school texts  hung  in  frames  upon  the  bare 
walls?  There  are  gas-burners  from  the  low  ceil- 
ing, and  in  one  corner  is  the  stage,  necessarily 
low,  with  a red  curtain  stretched  between  the 
national  flags.  At  one  side  of  the  stage  is  a pi- 
ano, for  this  is  a domestic  exhibition,  the  music 
and  the  pictnros  supplied  by  the  good  people  of 
the  church  and  the  Sunday-school. 

As  we  sit  and  watch  our  neighbors,  and  wait 
for  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  perhaps  we  think 
of  the  pleasant  social  aspect  of  modem  church 
life  which  appears  in  the  church  “parlor,”  and 
all  that  belongs  to  it.  Its  interest  is  not  that  it 
offers  an  agreeable  place  of  social  assembly,  bos 
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that  it  shows  the  disposition  to  make  the  church 
the  centre  of  the  life  of  all  its  members.  And 
this  again  is  but  a sign  of  the  acknowledgment 
that  the  religious  sentiment  is  the  deepest  of 
feelings.  The  difference  between  the  grim,  bare, 
cold,  Puritan  meeting-house,  with  its  brimstone 
eloquence  and  terrible  theology,  and  the  bright, 
pleasant  church  parlor,  with  its* festive  gathering, 
is  that  between  a gloomy  and  a gracious  faith 
— between  fearing  God  and  loving  Him.  What 
did  the  poor  little  ancestors,  with  their  feet  freez- 
ing and  a horrible  conviction  that  laughing  on 
Sunday  was  a sin,  think  the  hymn  meant  that 
said  of  wisdom,  meaning  religion,  which  in  turn 
meant  to  their  wondering  minds  the  bare  church 
and  the  smileless  day, 

44  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 

And  all  her  paths  are  peace?” 

“I  preach  as  long  as  they  please,”  writes  Alex- 
ander Murray,  the  Scottish  scholar,  seventy  years 
ago,  in  the  delightful  memoirs  of  Archibald  Con- 
stable— “for  instance,  yesterday  I kept  them 
three  hours  and  a quarter.  ” Murray  would  have 
enjoyed  the  church  parlor,  but  what  would  his 
unco*  guid  who  sat  cheerfully  under  that  pro- 
longed battery  have  thought  of  it?  “Can  you 
imagine,”  said  the  Easy  Chair  to  a neighbor  in 
a very  new  bonnet,  “ the  parishioners  of  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Dimmisdale,  who  avoided  the  mother 
of  Cora  Pearl,  sitting  gayly  in  the  Sunday-school 
room  of  their  meeting-house  to  see  Mother  Goose 
tableaux  ?M 

“ Oh  yes;  very  much  so — certainly !”  was  the 
startled  reply  of  the  new  bonnet. 

But  there  is  the  bell ! And  up  ran  the  cur-  | 
tain,  and  out  went  the  gas,  and  lo ! the  naughty 
Johnny  Green  and  the  brave  John  Stout  and  a 
group  of  children  gazing  sadly  into  the  well, 
while  an  unseen  choir  of  fresh,  6weet  childrens 
voices  sang  to  a pretty  melody, 

44 Ding  dong  bell, 

Pussy's  in  the  well.” 

And  so  with  every  one : as  the  scene  opened,  the 
song  began,  and  with  its  last  note  the  drop  fell. 
There  were  twelve  of  them,  and  a prettier  sight 
was  never  seen.  Curly  Locks  was  there,  and 
Little  Bo  Peep ; and  the  song  of  sixpence  was 
sung;  and  Old  King  Cole — aged  nine— called  for 
his  pipe,  and  he  called  for  his  bowl,  and  he  called 
for  his  fiddlers  three,  ’dlers  three;  and  contrary 
Mistress  Mary  was  the  pink  of  her  own  garden. 

We  all  knew  them  all.  We  had  all  been 
sung  to  sleep  in  cribs  and  cradles  and  been  dan- 
dled upon  laps,  and  listened  with  endless  grave 
attention  and  satisfaction  to  the  music  of  these 
songs.  And  that  grizzled  old  grandpa,  with  his 
open  mouth  and  his  laughing  eyes,  is  as  much  en- 
chanted as  when,  seventy  years  ago,  he  sucked 
his  fist  and  pondered  Diddle  diddle  dumpling. 
The  heart  that  does  not  grow  old  walks  in  a per- 
petual vision  of  Mother  Goose.  The  figures 
are  as  real  as  those  of  Homer  or  of  Shakespeare. 
44  There  are  some  people,”  said  the  preacher  in 
the  pulpit  only  the  Sunday  before  the  tableaux, 
“ who  are  good  as  unconsciously  as  the  6un 
shines.  There  are  others  who  are  good  in  the 
Jack  Horner  way.”  There  was  some  terror  in 
the  pews  at  Jack  Horner  in  the  pulpit.  But  why  ? 
He  is  as  typical  as  Achilles,  or  Helen,  6r  Lear, 
who  would  not,  os  illustrations,  be  excluded 


from  tbe  desk*  and  a hundredfold  more  w idely 
and  familiarly  known.  His  name  was  a pictur- 
esque touch  which  at  once,  but  good-naturedly, 
pilloried  self-conscious  virtue. 

It  is  curious  that  the  purists  in  literary  art, 
who  are  very  sure  that  any  distinct  moral  inten- 
tion destroys  it,  and  who,  with  Dickens  in  almost 
the  last  paper  he  wrote,  rail  at  S and/or d and  Mer- 
ton's Mr.  Barlow,  the  immortal  nuisance  who 
pertly  steps  np  to  spoil  all  pleasure  and  all  know  l- 
edge by  pointing  the  improvement,  should  never 
have  cited  the  perennial  charm  and  vitality  of 
Mother  Goose  as  the  conclusive  argument  for 
their  side.  Thpre  is  no  moral  in  Mother  Goose. 
There  are  no  possible  improvements.  Mr.  Bar-‘ 
low  could  have  done  nothing  with  that  linked 
sweetness,  and  it  must  have  fallen  under  his  se- 
verest condemnation.  Yet  how  fast  it  holds  the 
common  heart ! What  a realm  of  faery  it  un- 
veils 1 Agamemnon  is  not  king  of  nearly  so  many 
men  as  Old  King  Cole,  and  Aphrodite  is  not  more 
the  queen  of  hearts  than  Little  Bo  Peep.  And 
while  they  are  left  to  us  in  such  lovely  pictures 
as  those  of  Christmas  week,  how  can  we  mourn 
that  we  have  no  proper  Cherry  and  Fair  Star, 
no  ravishing  Harlequin  and  Pantaloon  ? 

As  the  Pope  of  Rome  occasionallr  issues  an 
encyclical  or  circular  letter  to  remind  the  faith- 
ful of  the  essential  points  of  orthodoxy,  and  to 
condemn  evil  works  and  W'ays — that  is,  such  as 
he  does  not  approve — so  must  the  Easy  Chair 
from  time  to  time  remind  the  host  of  writers 
who  send  to  this  magazine  of  certain  cardinal 
truths,  and  in  so  doing  the  Easy  Chair  speaks 
for  the  Editor. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  every  thing 
which  is  sent  is  faithfully  registered  and  carefully 
considered,  but  the  accumulation  of  material  is* 
such  that  the  editor  must  use  his  discretion  as  to 
the  precedence  which  he  will  give  to  the  consid- 
eration of  manuscripts.  There  is  a universal  sus- 
picion of  all  editorial  decisions  as  being  contrblled 
by  cliques  and  favoritism.  But  the  error  is  co- 
extensive with  the  suspicion.  It  is  the  interest  of 
an  editor,  as  it  is  his  ambition,  to  make  the  best 
magazine  or  paper  that  he  can.  He  know  s that 
the  public  will  buy  only  what  it  likes,  and  if  it  finds 
a feast  not  of  the  choicest  fruits,  but  of  such  as  the 
purveyor  buys  because  he  likes  the  merchant,  it 
will  go  elsewhere  next  time.  Moreover,  editors 
are  trustees.  A periodical  is  a property  the  value 
of  which  depends  upon  the  editorial  conduct; 
and  if  the  editor  fills  it  with  material  selected 
not  by  his  taste  and  judgment,  but  by  personal 
partiality,  the  property  declines,  and  the  trustee 
is  naturally  superseded. 

Hence  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  state  to 
the  editor  the  personal  circumstances  of  the  au- 
thor, but  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  chance  of  accept- 
ance of  his  manuscript.  A profile  cut  by  scis- 
sors held  in  the  toes,  as  the  armless  Mr.  EJderkin 
cut  them,  or  a picture  painted  with  a brush  held 
in  the  teeth,  as  poor  paralyzed  Carter  held  it,  mav 
be  marvels  of  dexterity,  and  the  “ Rat-catcher'’ 
of  the  last  was  really  remarkable  as  a picture ; 
but  they  are  chiefly  interesting  as  tours  de  force , 
as  prodigies.  A picture  would  not  command 
the  best  place  in  the  exhibition  for  tbe  reason 
that  it  was  painted  with  the  foot ; and  a poem 
or  an  essay  is  not  recommended  to  an  editor  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  a chronic  rheuma- 
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tism,  or  is  obliged  to  work  for  a living.  The  ] 
manuscripts  sent  by  faithful  daughters  who  have  | 
aged  and  infirm  mothers  to  support,  and  who  beg  1 
the  editor  to  remember  that  afflicting  fact  before 
he  rejects  the  offering,  are  merely  petitions  for 
alms,  for  charity,  and  are  worthy  of  the  most  care- 
ful attention  as  such.  But  fancy  Sam  Johnson  for- 
warding to  a publisher  the  manuscript  of  Rasse- 
las  and  begging  attention  to  it  as  the  work  of  a 
gentleman  with  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  scrof- 
ula! It  is  not  the  health  or  the  pecuniary  or 
family  circumstances  of  the  writer  with  which 
the  editor  is  concerned,  but  the  character  of  his 
manuscript.  If,  indeed,  it  be  a record  of  travel 
br  adventure,  he  naturally  wishes  evidence  of 
authenticity ; but  again  we  say,  information  in 
regard  to  headaches  and  gout  is  wholly  superflu- 
ous and  impertinent. 

There  is  another  tendency  of  him  or  her  who 
offers  communications  to  a periodical  that  are 
not  accepted  which  is  equally  to  be  avoided.  It 
is  the  expression  of  wonder  why  his  or  her  ode 
to  a mole  does  not  find  favor,  when  that  elegy 
on  a late  lamented  dormouse  was  published  last 
month.  “Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate, ” 
writes  Asterisk,  or  Leo,  or  Sappho,  or  X,  or  the 
Bard  of  Dolly  valley — “ that  I can  justly  aspire 
to  the  laurel  wreath  of  a poet,  or  touch  the  lyre 
to  numbers  that  will  arrest  the  heedless  throng ; 
but  surely  tbe  poor  lines  that  I ventured  to  in- 
close to  you  are  not  more  devoid  of  the  true  po- 
etic afflatus  than  those  which  I find  upon  the 
twenty-seventh  page  of  your  last  number,  or  than 
Others  which  I constantly  find  upon  your  pages/’ 
Let  us  invite  Asterisk,  or  X,  or  Sappho  to  reflect 
for  a moment.  The  same  day  that  brought  his 
poor  lines  brought  fifty  more  copies  of  equally 
poor  lines  from  others ; and  the  next  day  and  all 
days  repeat  tbe  wondrous  tale.  If  all  should 
be  accepted,  only  the  thousandth  part  could  ever 
be  published.  Why,  then,  accept  ? Should  As- 
terisk nimbly  retort,  “But  why,  then,  accept 
any?  or  why  not  mine  as  well  os  those  of  Ti- 
motheua  ?”  he  must  understand  that  it  is  he,  and 
not  the  editor,  who  says  that  his  lines  are  as  good 
as  those  which  were  published  last  month ; and 
that  if  a selection  is  to  be  made  among  the  equal- 
ly poor,  his  has  no  superior  claims  to  any  of  the 
others,  and  must  take  the  chance.  Somebody 
must  decide — and  that  somebody  is  the  editor. 
He  must  seem,  indeed,  totally  devoid  of  taste 
and  insight  to  those  whose  offerings  are — not 
“ rejected,”  for  no  such  harsh  word  is  known  in 
the  editorial  vocabulary,  but — not  found  availa- 
ble for  our  purpose.  What  collocation  of  words 
could  more  delicately  sigh,  in  a whisper  as  of  the 
dying  west  wind,  “thank  you,  no!”  But  this 
is  a severity  of  judgment  which  the  editor  must 
endure  as  he  can.  Yet  with  as  much  experience 
of  the  heartless  and  ignorant  and  prejudiced  and 
cruel  class  known  as  editors  as  most  of  those 
whose  poems  and  sketches  are — not  found  avail- 
able for  our  purpose,  and  whose  eyes  are  there- 
fore opened  to  the  real  character  of  editors,  the 
Easy  Chair  has  always  found  that  there  are  still 
lingering  traces  of  our  common  humanity  to  be 
observed  in  them,  and  that  they  betray  no  fiend- 
ish joy  even  in  discovering  that  M'Flecnoe's  lay 
is— not  available  for  our  purpose.  It  may  be 
hard  for  MTlecnoe  to  understand,  but  the  ed- 
itor prefers  to  accept  an  article  rather  than  to 
decline  it.  He  fondly  hopes  that  each  new  man- 


uscript will  be  that  clear  and  wise  and  interest- 
ing, that  bright  and  pleasant  paper,  for  which  he 
is  constantly  looking.  And  with  Charles  Lamb 
upon  another  occasion  he  relucts  at  the  inevita- 
ble course  of  destiny  that  baffles  his  expectation. 

One  word  more  the  Easy  Chair  would  add  to 
this  encyclical  letter.  It  is  the  suggestion  that 
the  disappointed  author  should  bear  as  patiently 
as  possible  the  form  in  which  he  is  apprised  of 
the  editor's  regret  that  bis  paper,  upon  the  merits 
of  which  no  opinion  is  expressed,  is  not  found 
available,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
Yirgilius  attacked  the  Easy  Chair  with  great  de- 
termination, and  wished  to  know  if  authors  were 
to  be  insulted  because  their  offerings  were  de- 
clined. The  Easy  Chair  certainly  hoped  not, 
and  declared  that,  being  in  its  small  way  a mem- 
ber of  the  noble  guild  of  letters,  it  would  show  its 
share  of  proper  resentment  upon  any  such  provo- 
cation. "Upon  inquiry  it  appeared  that  Virgilius 
had  sent  an  essay  to  a certain  magazine,  accom- 
panied by  a note  from  one  of  the  literary  fathers, 
asking  attention  to  it,  and  that  the  essay  had 
been  returned  with  a courteous  printed  form  del- 
icately conveying  an  unpleasant  truth — to  wit, 
that  it  was  not  available,  etc.,  etc. 

“ I have  no  doubt  that  it  was  poor  stuff!”  ex- 
claimed Virgilius — how  could  he  say  so?  for  in 
his  secret  heart  he  thinks  it  one  of  the  very  finest 
performances  in  unpublished  English  literature ! 
— “ but  I do  think  that  Mr. ’s  letter  de- 

served the  respect  of  an  especial  written  reply.” 

The  Easy  Chair  begged  Virgilius  to  consider 
the  impossibility  of  writing  a careful  answer  with 
every  contribution  that  is  declined  by  a great  of- 
fice, even  if  it  be  recommended  as  bis  own  was. 
Where  manuscripts  arc  incessantly  arriving  by 
the  score  there  must  be  the  most  rigorous  sys- 
tem. They  must  be  carefully  registered,  exam- 
ined, accepted,  or  returned  by  a regular  method  ; 
and,  when  returned,  the  exact  degree  of  favor 
with  which  an  article  was  regarded  can  not  be 
expressed,  and  the  writer  must  have  the  courtesy 
to  believe  that  no  discourtesy  is  intended  by  the 
strict  observation  of  the  method.  Reasons  can 
not  be  given,  and  there  is  no  time  for  compli- 
ments and  prolonged  regrets.  There  is  many  a 
reader  of  these  lines  who  will  sooner  or  later  of- 
fer an  admirable  paper  to  some  magazine.  The 
Easy  Chair  does  not  afflict  him  with  Mr.  Punch’s 
advice  to  those  about  to  marry,  but  it  does  ask 
him  not  to  begin  by  w’riting  or  calling  to  inquire 
whether  bis  article  would  be  acceptable,  but  to 
send  the  paper  without  any  accompanying  re- 
marks upon  the  state  of  bis  health  or  the  condi- 
tion of  his  purse,  or  any  personal  or  family  his- 
tory whatever.  He  may  be  sure  that  every  ed- 
itor will  warmly  welcome  every  thing  he  really 
wants,  and  will  regret  the  pain  that  must  neces- 
sarily follow  the  formal  announcement  that  the 
article  is  not  found  exactly  available,  etc.,  etc. 


How  many  great  men,  authors,  artists,  states- 
men, divines,  are  really  loved  w'ith  a personal 
regard  that  makes  their  death  a sorrow  in  a 
thousand  homes?  There  are  great  men — per- 
haps most  of  them — whom  we  honor  and  respect 
and  praise,  whose  good  influence  and  signal  serv- 
ice we  recognize,  and  to  whose  memory  monu- 
ments and  statues  are  most  fitting.  But  how 
many  of  the  chiefs  of  men  who  are  living  to-day 
would  be  personally  mourned  if  they  died  to- 
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morrow?  Wheu  Sir  Walter  Scott  lay  upon  his 
death-bed,  at  the  piteous  end  of  that  life  of  won- 
derful achievement,  he  said  to  his  son-in-law, 
Lockhart,  “Be  a good  man,  my  dear.”  That 
was  what  his  famous  and  flattered  life  had  taught 
him.  Nothing  else  was  worth  noting  or  remem- 
bering. Nothing  else  lasted.  Nothing  else  could 
soften  that  last  pillow.  “Be  a good  man,  my 
dear,”  said  the  stricken  man  who  was  more 
generally  beloved  than  any  man  living,  and  in  a 
few  hours  he  lay  dead  in  the  September  sunshine 
of  forty  years  ago,  and  the  whole  civilized  world 
was  sadder  for  his  loss.  It  is  the  greatest  of 
living  Scotchmen  who  says:  “It  can  be  said  of 
him,  (When  he  departed  he  took  a man's  life 
along  with  him.’  No  sounder  piece  of  British 
manhood  was  put  together  in  that  eighteenth 
centuiy  of  time.  Alas!  his  fine  Scotch  face, 
with  its  shaggy  honesty,  sagacity,  and  goodness, 
when  we  saw  it  latterly  on  the  Edinburgh  streets 
was  all  worn  with  care,  the  joy  all  fled  from  it, 
plowed  deep  with  labor  and  sorrow.  We  shall 
never  forget  it:  W9  shall  never  see  it  again. 
Adieu,  Sir  Walter,  pride  of  all  Scotchmen,  take 
our  proud  and  sad  farewell.” 

The  best  thing  in  Scott’s  story  is  not  his  genius 
nor  his  fame,  but  the  personal  affection  that  he 
inspired.  It  was  not  confined  to  his  associates, 
it  was  universal.  When  he  came  home  from 
Italy  to  die,  and  was  lying  in  a London  hotel, 
Lockhart  says  that  Allan  Cunningham,  coming 
home  one  night,  found  several  working-men 
standing  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  who  asked 
him,  “ Do  you  know,  Sir,  if  this  is  the  street  in 
which  he  is  lying?”  as  if  there  were  but  one 
death-bed  in  London.  What  was  it  that  made 
him  so  beloved  ? It  was  not  only  that  he  was  a 
great  story-teller ; perhaps  not  so  much  that  as 
the  manly  courage  with  which  he  gave  himself 
to  pay  the  crushing  debt  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  which  he  paid  to  the  utmost, 
at  the  cost  of  life  and  mind.  But  neither  was 
it  this  only  which  explains  the  public  affection 
for  him.  Nor  can  it  be  better  explained  than  by 


the  general  sense  of  bis  goodness ; and  it  is  that 
which  gives  the  pathetic  significance  to  his  dying 
words  to  Lockhart,  “ Be  a good  man,  my  dear.” 

Agassiz  had  the  same  kind  of  magnetism. 
When  he  died,  last  December,  how  many  men 
did  he  leave  behind  him  in  his  adopted  countty 
who  would  be  more  widely  and  sincerely  mourn- 
ed? What  Carlyle  says  of  Scott  was  singularly 
true  of  Agassiz.  No  sounder  piece  of  manhood 
was  put  together  in  this  century.  It  was  a great 
nature,  affluent,  genial,  overflowing  with  sympa- 
thy, absolutely  unselfish,  artless  and  fresh  as  a 
child's,  with  a poetic  warmth  and  tenderness 
and  richness  that  suggested  Burns,  while  the 
steadiness,  the  manly  energy,  the  simple  up- 
rightness, the  goodness,  were  all  Scott.  How 
welcome  he  always  was,  and  every  where! 
How  he  loved  children,  and  how  they  loved 
him ! How  sympathetic  and  appreciative  of  all 
other  talent  and  aspiration ! It  was  this  sense 
of  goodness  which  impressed  and  charmed  all 
who  met  him,  and  with  which  he  warmed  and 
drew  his  public  audiences.  Somehow  it  was 
transmitted  beyond  his  personal  circle,  and  ev- 
ery body  had  a pride  in  him  and  a love  for  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  in  whom  we  all  see  our 
own  capacities  and  possibilities  “writ  large” — a 
high-water  mark  of  human  nature.  The  great 
impression  that  he  made  upon  the  country  is 
more  remarkable  because  there  are  so  very  few 
persons  who  are  capable  of  really  estimating  just 
what  he  did,  or  w ho  could  follow  him  in  his  sci- 
entific explanations.  In  this  he  was  very  differ- 
ent from  a man  who  tells  a story  or  writes  a 
poem  that  every  body  can  enjoy.  But  we  all 
felt  that,  if  we  could  not  understand  him,  he  was 
working  for  us  all  the  time ; and  whenever,  dur- 
ing that  life-long  labor  he  looked  up  with  a 
smile,  those  who  8aw  in  it  the  sweetness  of  that 
noble,  manly  soul  felt  it  to  be  a benediction. 
He  was  one  of  those  over  whom,  when  dead,  we 
do  not  say,  Nil  nisi  bonum,  for  when  he  was 
among  us’ and  living  and  loving,  nothing  else 
could  be  said. 


fMtor’s  1'itenmj  Jlttnrit. 


POETRY. 

COMPARISON  of  the  “ Early”  and  “ Lat- 
er Poems”  in  the  Poetical  Works  of  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman  (James  R.  Osgood 
and  Co.)  shows  certainly  a growth  and  ripening 
of  character,  as  well  as  an  improvement  in  poetic 
art  To  describe  the  flavor  of  a true  poet  in  a 
paragraph  is  almost  like  attempting  to  depict 
the  fragrance  of  a new  flower,  or  the  flavor  of 
an  unaccustomed  fruit,  and  our  limits  forbid  quo- 
tation s.  That  which  strikes  us  as  most  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Stedman  as  a poet  is  the  warmth 
of  his  feeling,  coupled  with  the  perfect  purity  of 
his  imagination,  in,  what  are  his  best  poems,  his 
love-stories.  Thera  is  certainly  not  the  least 
coldness,  ns  certainly  there  is  no  trace  of  gross- 
ness or  sensuality.  In  what  is  one  of  his  most 
characteristic  poems,  “The  Door-Step,”  which 
ends  in  the  first  kiss  of  youth,  that  kiss  is  so 
simple  and  so  pure,  that  one  rejoices  in  its  fresh- 
ness and  sweetness,  the  more  after  perusing  the 
sensual  love -songs  which  have  of  date  years 


brought  the  poetry  of  love  into  a disrepute  which 
not  only  all  who  esteem  poetry,  but  all  who  honor 
true  Affection,  must  greatly  lament. 

The  Christian  whose  heart  utterances  find 
voice  in  the  songs  of  others  will  wonder,  as  he 
tarns  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Prime’s  book,  Songs 
of  the  Soul  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.),  how 
so  many  of  his  own  special  favorites  have  been 
brought  together,  and  so  few  omitted.  Poets 
ancient  and  modem,  poets  secular  and  sacred, 
poets  of  all  creeds,  and  poets  of  no  definite  creed, 
have  here  combined  in  one  harmonious  choir, 
uniting  to  give  utterance  to  the  Christian  expe- 
riences of  the  heart ; and  all  who  enjoy  the  result 
of  Mr.  Prime's  work  will  agree  w'ith  him  in  his 
appreciation  of  that  oneness  of  Christian  life 
which  flourishes  in  all  ages,  underlies  all  Chris- 
tian creeds,  and  is  found  efflorescent  and  fragrant 
in  all  churches,  and  symbolized  in  all  various 
ecclesiastical  rites  and  ceremonies.  These  songs 
are,  as  the  title  indicates,  “Songs  of  the  Soul,” 
that  Is,  utterances  of  Christian  experience, 
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wrought  out  from  and  expressive  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  soul  in  its  various  phases.  The  book 
is  admirably  well  supplied  with  indexes  of  sub- 
jects,  authors,  translators,  and  first  lines;  an 
index  of  titles  would  have  been  a desirable  addi- 
tion. It  would  have  been  better  if  the  editor 
had  exercised  the  care,  which  in  his  preface  he 
disavows,  to  secure  in  all  cases  the  original  text 
of  the  author.  This,  unimportant  in  a collec- 
tion of  lyric  poetry  for  public  worship,  is  of 
very  considerable  importance  in  a work  like  this 
for  private  reading. 

Religious  Poems,  by  the  author  of  Stepping 
Heavenward — Mrs.  Prentiss  (A.  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph and  Co.) — will  have,  and  deserves  to  have, 
many  appreciative  readers.  They  will  enjoy 
these  poems,  however,  not  for  their  artistic  qual- 
ities, which  are  not  remarkable,  but  for  their 
power  in  the  expression  of  Christian  experience. 
The  quaint  little  preface,  if  we  can  call  it  a pref- 
ace, interprets  their  character.  “ 4 The  testimo- 
ny of  one  soul  is  the  experience  of  thousands 
for,  4 as  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of 
man  to  man.'”  The  experiences  portrayed  are 
all  of  a deeply  spiritual  type,  those  of  one  whose 
life  has  been  a perpetual  inwrard  conflict,  with 
comfort  only  in  Christ — experiences  always  pen- 
sive, never,  on  the  one  hand,  made  gloomy  by  de- 
feat, never,  on  the  other,  made  triumphant  by  a 
realized  victory.  Its  note  is  the  note  of  battle, 
and  of  the  pain  and  grief  of  battle  whose  end  is 
not  uncertain,  but  is  not  yet  gained.  The  self- 
abasement,  the  weariness  of  the  world,  the  dis- 
content with  all  things  present,  belong  not  to 
the  highest  type  of  experience,  which  is  one  of 
child-like  acceptance  of  the  present  as  from  God, 
full  of  gladness,  made  more  radiant  by  hope  of 
the  unknown  yet  rich  future.  These  poems  be- 
long to  the  piety  of  the  monastery  and  the  mys- 
tic rather  than  of  the  strong  and  healthy  and 
happy  soldier,  but  will  give  strength  to  many 
that  feel  the  weariness,  and  faint  under  it,  and 
that  need  just  this  cry  of  a labored  trust  as  a 
means  of  conduct  to  the  higher  experience  of 
joyous  mist. 

Laura  C.  Redden,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  “Howard  Glyndon,”  has  achieved  a well-de- 
served reputation  as  a pleasant  gossipy  news- 
paper writer,  whose  prose  thoughts  always  have 
an  odor  of  poetry  about  them.  Her  Sounds  from 
Secret  Chambers  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  con- 
tains the  work  of  a true  native  poet.  The  very 
name  of  her  book,  and  yet  more  the  name  of  the 
only  long  poem  in  it,  one  that  makes  nearly  half 
the  little  volume,  44  Sweet  Bells  Jangled,”  hint 
at  the  poetic  birthright  which  is  hers.  The 
reading  of  her  44  prelibatory”  verses  raises  an 
expectation  which  the  poems  do  not  disappoint, 
and  those  who  give  a fair  glance  at  the  44  Casket 
on  the  Sill”  will  be  pretty  sure  to  rummage  in  it, 
and  not  to  their  regret. 

FICTION. 

Unquestionably  the  novel  of  the  month  is  T. 
Adolphus  Trollope’s  Diamond  Cut  Diamond 
(Harper  and  Brothers).  It  is  a story  of  Tuscan 
life,  written  by  one  who  has  become  by  long  res- 
idence thoroughly  familiar  with  the  scenes  of 
which  he  treats.  * The  story  opens  in  the  home 
of  Domenico  Rappi,  a “fhttore,”  that  is,  a bail- 
ifif  or  steward,  having  the  management  of  the 
estates  of  absentee  landlords.  His  home  is  in 
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the  upper  valley  of  the  Arno,  nis  family  is  a 
very  “religious”  wife  and  two  daughters,  the 
elder  of  whom,  like  her  mother,  yields  implicit 
submission  to  the  priest,  Don  Ignazio  Verrini, 
the  younger  of  whom,  like  her  futher,  is  a little 
of  a heretic,  and  has  quite  too  much  will  of  her 
own  to  be  an  obedient  daughter  of  the  Church. 
The  story  turns  on  the  plots  of  the  parish  priest, 
aided  by  the  too  religious  mother,  to  make  a 
match  between  the  elder  daughter  and  a w ealthy 
neighbor,  whose  political  opinions  and  native 
character  make  him  subservient  to  ecclesiastical 
control,  and  to  immure  the  younger  daughter  in 
a convent.  The  reader,  from  this  brief  state- 
ment, coupled  with  any  reasonable  familiarity 
with  anti-Catholic  novels,  will  expect  a tale  of 
assassinations  and  abductions  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  from  imminent  horrors,  and  a picture 
of  an  unscrupulous,  selfish,  unprincipled  priest, 
careless  of  every  thing  but  his  own  promotion. 
But  he  will  be  disappointed — agreeably  disap- 
pointed. The  genius  of  Mr.  Trollope  manifests 
itself  in  the  creation  of  af!  anti-Catholic  novel, 
which  is  all  the  stronger  because  it  does  not  deal 
with  monstrosities,  nor  make  heavy  demands 
upon  our  credulity.  The  priest  is  a man  of  un- 
swerving allegiance  to  his  conscience ; but  it  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic’s  conscience — a con- 
science which  accounts  “God  and  the  Church 
to  be  and  to  mean  the  same  thing,  and  the  serv- 
ice of  the  one  to  be  the  service  of  the  other.” 
His  schemes  are  not  those  of  a blood-thirsty 
monster,  but  of  a peaceful  priest ; and  for  match- 
ing the  orthodox  Olivia  to  an  orthodox  husband, 
and  driving  the  willful  Giulia  into  a convent,  he 
depends  on  no  melodramatic  plots,  but  on  the 
anticipated  obedience  of  the  first  two,  and  on  the 
very  willfulness  of  the  younger  daughter,  through 
which  he  trusts  to  make  home  so  uncomfortable 
to  her  that  even  a convent  will  be  a welcome 
refuge.  But  the  wily  priest  is  outwitted  by  for- 
tune, love,  and  the  honest  fattore  working  togeth- 
er ; Giulia  gets  her  husband,  and  Olivia,  deserted 
by  her  quondam  lover,  drowns  herself ; and  noth- 
ing is  needed  to  give  point  and  power  to  the  nar- 
rative, which  is  very  simply  told,  save  the  asser- 
tion that  it  is  a 44  true  story  of  priestly  interfer- 
ence with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  family 
life.”  The  descriptions  of  Italian  customs  are 
marvelously  graphic;  the  quietude  and  calm- 
ness of  the  narrator  add  the  force  of  truthful- 
ness to  his  pictures ; certainly  we  have  receired 
from  no  book  of  history  or  travels  so  clear  and 
accurate  a conception  of  certain  phases  of  Ital- 
ian life  in  its  details  as  is  afforded  by  this  little 
story. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  recollect  Jfrs. 
Jerningham's  Journal  will  take  up  with  a prej- 
udice in  its  favor  A very  Young  Couple , by  the 
same  author  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.), 
and,  having  taken  it  up,  will  not  lay  it  down  dis- 
appointed. It  is  a very  simple  story,  with  a 
very  simple  plot,  the  issue  of  which  the  expe- 
rienced novel-render  will  detect  from  the  begin- 
ning ; but  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that.  The 
44  very  yonng  couple,”  a banker’s  clerk,  with  a 
salary  of  £120  a year,  and  his  bride,  are  intro- 
duced to  us  in  their  “ exceedingly  small  lodg- 
ings,” on  the  evening  of  their  arrival,  at  the  end 
of  the  honey-moon.  How  without  much  money 
and  with  less  experience,  hut  with  sterling  hon- 
esty, an  unflinching  determination  not  to  run  into 
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debt,  and  love  in  abundance,  life  can  be  made 
truly  prospermia  and  happy — this  is  the  lesson 
of  the  first  half  of  the  story.  How  blessed  are 
they,  young  couple  or  old,  where  love  is  inter- 
woven with  a confidence  which  nothing  can 
abate,  is  the  lesson  of  the  second  half  of  the 
story.  The  characters  are  lightly  but  exceed- 
ingly well  sketched,  and  the  subordinate  per- 
sonages, Mrs.  Crum  pled  u in* and  Martha,  for  ex- 
ample, are  as  well  conceived  and  effectively 
painted  as  the  central  figures.  The  commingled 
humor  and  pathos  of  the  story,  especially  toward 
the  close,  make  it  a difficult  one  to  read  aloud. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Thk  Life  of  John  Milton , narrated  in  Con- 
nection with  the  Political , Ecclesiastical,  and 
Literary  History  of  his  Time , by  David  Mas- 
805,  Professor,  etc.  (Macmillan  and  Co.),  is  the 
somewhat  cumbersome  and  complicated  title  of 
a somewhat  cumbersome  and  complicated  work. 
John  Milton  stood  in  no  such  central  position 
that  the  history  of  his  life  is  by  necessity  a his- 
tory of  his  times.  This  Professor  Masson  ap- 
pears to  have  realized.  We  have,  therefore, 
what  is  in  reality  two  works  in  one,  a biography 
ingrafted  upon  a history,  a volume  within  a vol- 
ume. For  he  has  wisely  not  attempted  to  weave 
biography  and  history  together,  but  has  given 
them  in  separate  and  successive  chapters  : an  in- 
stallment of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  then  one 
of  John  Milton  iti  domestic  difficulties;  an  in- 
stallment of  the  civil  war,  then  one  of  the  poet’s 
very  uncivil  warfare.  Undoubtedly  the  historical 
narrative  does  throw  some  light  on  the  biograph- 
ical ; but  it  is  no  more  necessary  for  Mr.  Masson 
to  give  a detailed  account  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  and  Long  Parliament  than  it  was  for 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker  to  go  back  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  in  order  to  write  a history  of 
New  York.  This  ponderous  and  complex  char- 
acter of  his  work  makes  delay  in  its  production 
inevitable;  and  we  cease  to  wonder  that  it  is 
about  fourteen  years  since  the  first  volume  was 
published,  that  we  have  as  yet  only  reached  Mil- 
ton’s forty-first  year,  and  that  three  or  more  vol- 
umes as  bulky  as  the  three  before  us  will  appar- 
ently be  required  to  complete  the  work,  it  is 
the  duty  of  an  author  not  to  give  his  readers  all 
the  knowledge  he  himself  must  acquire,  but  to 
select  from  an  immense  repository  what  will  serve 
his  and  iheir  purpose,  and  Mr.  Masson  greatly 
mistakes  in  thrusting  on  his  readers  that  work 
of  selection  and  elimination  which  he  should 
have  performed  himself.  Passing  over  ourselves, 
as  we  should  advise  the  busy  reader  to  do,  the 
historical  portions  of  the  third  volume,  we  find 
in  the  biography  that  which  renders  it  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  whole  work — 
an  account  of  Milton's  domestic  difficulties,  his 
separation  from  his  wife,  his  divorce  treatises, 
and  his  final  reconciliation  with  Mary  Powell, 
and  her  return  to  him.  That  the  hero  is  never 
a hero  to  his  own  valet  receives  a singular  and 
sad  illustration  in  this  phase  of  Milton's  life.  It 
is  hard  to  maintain  even  a fair  respect  for  the 
man  who,  with  his  bride  under  his  roof,  and  the 
honey-moon  hardly  passed,  prepares  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  his  own  hasty  and  impru- 
dent marriage,  by  putting  the  whole  strength  of 
his  genius,  his  learning,  and  his  influence  into  a 
special  pleading  for  the  doctrine  that  the  hus- 


I band  who  finds  “contrariety  of  mind”  in  hi9 
wife  may  put  her  away  and  send  her  home  at 
his  own  good  pleasure,  and  this  without  appar- 
ently giving  any  equivalent  to  the  wife  who  suf- 
fers from  a tyrannous  44  contrariety  of  mind”  in 
her  husband.  Mr.  Masson’s  style  is  vigorous 
and  piquant.  It  reminds  us  unpleasantly,  occa- 
sionally, of  Mr.  Carlyle ; but  if  it  lacks  somewhat 
the  vigor  of  the  master,  it  more  than  compensates 
the  loss  by  its  perspicacity.  Mr.  Masson  shows 
peculiar  genius  in  reading  and  interpreting  char- 
acter, and  peculiar  skill  in  hiding  his  own  sen- 
timents when  he  assumes  the  function  of  the  in- 
terpreter of  another.  A finer  psychological  pho- 
tograph we  have  never  read  than  that  which  he 
gives  of  the  probable  mental  and  moral  states 
of  Milton  and  his  estranged  wife;  and  so  fairly 
does  he  picture  them  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  say  whether  the  artist’s 
sympathies  are  with  the  learned  but  singularly 
wrong-headed  poet,  or  with  the  simple  and  un- 
fortunate wife.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Masson  may 
yet  consent  to  the  separate  publication  of  the 
biography  of  Milton.  It  would  be  not  only  a 
44  standard” — k is  that  now — it  would  also  be  one 
widely  read  and  largely  useful,  if  thus  rendered 
available  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

Fanny  Fern:  a Memorial  Volume  (G.  W. 
Carletou  and  Co.),  consists  of  a memoir  by  her 
husband,  Jambs  Parton,  and  selections  from 
her  writings.  These  last,  which  comprise  five- 
sixths  of  the  volume,  certainly  do  not  constitute 
the  best  possible  illustrations  of  her  work.  This 
is  perhaps  unavoidable,  for  most  of  them  are 
taken  from  pieces  hitherto  uncollected,  and  are 
therefore  gleanings  from  a field  whose  best  wheat 
has  already  been  garnered  into  books.  The 
44  Memoir”  itself  will  disappoint  those  who  take 
it  up  with  a natural  though  perhaps  not  laudable 
curiosity  to  gain  through  its  pages  that  intimacy 
with 44  Fanny  Fern”  which  only  an  introduction  by 
the  husband  could  afford.  We  should  have  been 
glad,  of  course,  to  know  more  fully  her  inner  life, 
but  we  honor  none  the  less  the  wise  and  affec- 
tionate reserve  which  guards  her  personality 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  public.  The  glimpse 
which  Mr.  Porton  gives  shows  a woman  whose 
strength  of  character  will  be  a surprise  even  to 
her  admirers.  The  readers  of 44  Fanny  Fern”  have 
always  liked  her;  the  readers  of  this  4 4 Memoir” 
will  find  their  respect  for  her  greatly  enhanced. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The  Old  Faith  and  the  New  (Henry  Holt  and 
Co.)  is  also  entitled  a Confession , by  David 
Friedrich  Strauss.  Its  author  is  known  in 
the  theological  world,  and  to  some  considerable 
extent  outside  of  it,  as  the  author  of  one  of  the 
most  notable  assaults  upon  Christian  faith,  in  his 
famous  Lift  of  Jesus*  In  this  book  ho  under- 
takes to  propound  more  openly  the  conclusions 
to  which  he  and  those  who  are  with  him  in  sen- 
timent are  brought  by  their  rejection  of  the  re- 
ligious system  known  as  Christianity.  He  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  there  are  different  grades  in 
unbelief ; he  undertakes  to  show  to  what  conclu- 
sions it  inevitably  and  inexorably  conducts.  It 
has  often  been  claimed  by  theologians  writing  in 
the  interest  of  Christianity  that  the  rejection  of 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  necessarily  results  in  an 
ultimate  rejection  of  all  religion ; and  this  is  the 
conclusion  which  Mr.  Strauss  also  has  reached, 
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and  which  in  this  book  he  endeavors  to  demon- 
strate, bat  in  the  interest  of  infidelity.  He  first 
asks,  Are  we  still  Christians?  In  answering 
this  he  declares  concerning  Jesns  Christ  just 
what  Dr.  BushneH  has  so  admirably  demon- 
strated. “ If  he  was  a mere  man,  and  yet  nour- 
ished such  an  expectation  [i.  e.,  of  a future  heav- 
enly kingdom],  then  there  is  no  help  for  it ; ac- 
cording to  oar  conceptions  he  was  an  enthusiast.” 
He  declares  of  the  crucifixion,  “ However  much 
we  might  deprecate  the  punishment  awarded  to 
him  as  cruel  and  unjust,  nevertheless  we  could 
not  fail  to  acknowledge  that  so  enthusiastic  an 
expectation  but  receives  its  deserts  when  it  is 
marked  by  miscarriage.”  The  resurrection  of 
Jesus  ho  asserts  to  be  “a  world-wide  deception,” 
while,  without  once  perceiving  the  force  of  his 
concession,  he  admits,  with  M.  Renan,  that  but 
for  the  “ illusory  belief  in  his  resurrection,  his 
[Christ's]  teachings  would  have  been  blown 
away  and  scattered,  like  solitary  leaves  by  the 
wind.”  After  these  statements  "we  quite  agree 
in  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Strauss  reaches  for 
himself  and  those  of  like  faith:  “If  we  would 
speak  as  honest,  upright  men,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge we  are  no  longer  Christians.”  His  second 
question  is  still  more  radical — “Have  we  still 
a religion?”  He  replies  to  this  that  faith  in 
prayer  as  a means  of  influencing  God  mnst  be 
ascribed  to  “ecclesiastical  stupidity  or  miserable 
hypocrisy,”  and  that  if,  without  faith  in  a prayer- 
hearing  and  prayer-answering  God,  “ I still  go 
on  praying,  I am  playing  a game  with  myself.” 
He  takes  up  one  after  another  of  the  customary 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  a God,  under- 
takes to  answer  them,  and  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  “if,  nevertheless,  we  endeavor  to  con- 
ceive of  a Creator  of  the  Cosmos  as  an  absolute 
personality,  the  arguments  just  presented  ought 
to  convince  us  that  we  are  merely  dealing  with 
an  idle  phantasy.”  He  considers  next  the  ar- 
guments for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
reaches  as  his  conclusion  “we  can  no  longer  ei- 
ther hold  the  idea  of  a personal  God,  or  of  life 
after  death.  ” So  he  answers  his  second  question, 
as  his  first,  in  the  negative,  asserting  that  relig- 
ion, “ instead  of  a prerogative  of  human  nature, 
appears  as  a weakness  which  adhered  to  man- 
kind chiefly  during  the  period  of  childhood,  but 
which  mankind  must  outgrow  on  attaining  matu- 
rity.” We  shall  leave  the  theologians  to  reply 
to  his  arguments ; we  commend  the  candor  with 
which  he  announces  his  results.  We  wish  we 
could  also  commend  the  candor  of  his  spirit  in 
the  oonduct  of  his  argument.  Bat,  alas ! dog- 
matism is  not  confined  to  any  school,  and  we 
should  not  know  where  to  look  in  scholastic  the- 
ology for  any  finer  specimens  of  imperious  dog- 
matism than  are  afforded  by  such  utterances  as 
these : “No  modern  theologian,  who  is  also  a 
scholar,  now  considers  any  of  the  four  Gospels 
to  be  the  work  of  its  pretended  author;”  or, 
“ An  object  of  religious  adoration  must  have  a 
Divinity,  and  thinking  men  have  long  since  ceased 
to  regard  the  founder  of  Christianity  as  such.” 
Could  the  dogmatism  of  self-conceit  go  further  ? 

Dr.  Howard  Crosby’s  Thoughts  on  the  Deca- 
logue (Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication)  is  a 
small  book,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  indicate  the 
qualities  which  have  made  the  author  one  of  the 
successful  preachers  and  pastors  of  New  York 
city.  It  is  compact  and  concise.  Preaching  is 


generally,  perhaps  almost  necessarily,  diffuse.  It 
is  oratorical,  if  not  declamatory.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  this  in  Dr.  Crosby’s  writing,  and  from  this 
specimen  we  judge  there  is  nothing  of  it  in  his 
preaching.  He  has  ideas ; they  throng  in  him ; 
he  delights  to  put  them  as  tersely  as  possible, 
that  he  may  make  room  for  others.  “Men  read 
the  law,  ‘Do  this  and  live,*  instead  of  4 Live  and 
do  this.’ ” “The  htw  comes  before  the  Gospel, 
historically  and  logically,  but  the  Gospel  comes 
before  the  law,  biographically  and  practically. " 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  where  a clearer 
and  more  concise  statement  of  the  truth  than  this. 
He  is  intensely  practical,  giving  a few  words  of 
explanation,  and  many  of  direct  personal  teach- 
ing of  present  duty.  He  has  all  the  learning 
sufficient  to  give,  under  the  first  commandment, 
a treatise  on  ancient  idolatry.  He  gives  a single 
paragraph  of  explanation,  and  takes  straightway 
hold  of  American  idolatry  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. One  of  his  faults,  a seeming  dogmatism, 
which  appears  most  strikingly  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Sabbath  question,  is  the  result  of  these 
virtues.  He  has  not  time  to  stand  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  a subject,  discussing.  He  therefore,  in  a 
manner  that  approaches  impatience,  and  certain- 
ly is  impetuous,  disposes  of  the  Puritan  idea  of 
the  Sabbath  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Continental 
idea  on  the  other,  that  he  may  come  directly  to 
the  question,  What  is  proper  Sabbath  observance? 
and  to  the  still  more  practical  question,  Do  you, 
Christian  merchant,  Christian  lawyer,  Christian 
woman,  Christian  youth,  keep  the  Sabbath  holy? 
The  book  is  not  only  useful,  readable,  and  sug- 
gestive to  the  layman,  but  as  a study  of  spirit 
and  method  it  is  to  be  commended  to  the  clergy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  republication  of  the  United  States  Digest 
(Little,  Brown,  and  Co.)  in  a revised  form  and 
under  one  continuous  alphabet,  though  profes- 
sional in  character,  is  more  than  professional  in 
its  interest  and  importance.  The  United  States 
Digest  was  originally  published  upward  of  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  as  an  epitome  or  r&umd,  under 
alphabetic  hends,  of  all  the  respective  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  the  country,  those  of  the  State 
courts  as  well  as  the  Federal  being  included. 
Since  its  appearance  it  has  been  continued  by 
annual  volumes.  The  labor  of  consulting  it  haa, 
of  course,  increased  with  the  annual  issues,  for,  to 
gain  a list  of  decisions  relating  to  any  one  topic, 
more  than  twenty-five  distinct  volumes  must  be 
examined.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and 
to  admit  other  improvements  in  the  details  of  the 
work,  the  original  volumes  and  the  annuals  up  to 
1870,  at  which  date  a new  and  improved  series 
was  commenced,  are  now  being  re-arranged  in 
one  continuous  alphabet — a process  which  in- 
volves the  sacrifice  of  stereotype  plates  of  thirty- 
one  volumes.  The  wfork  is  announced  to  be 
completed  in  twelve  volumes,  comprising  the 
substance  of  the  nineteen  hundred  volumes  of 
American  reports.  It  is  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  Benjamin  Vaughan  Abbott,  Esq., 
favorably  known  to  the  profession  by  other  la- 
bors of  "the  some  general  character.  The  first 
volume  displays  care,  thoroughness,  and  good 
judgment.  All  the  American  cases  in  the  orig- 
inal work  are  presented,  and  the  editor  has  in- 
troduced npward  of  one  hundred  volumes  of  re- 
ports which  were  omitted  by  former  editors. 
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The  classification  has  been  remodeled,  though 
with  a conservative  spirit,  and  a system  of  cross- 
references  introduced  which  is  more  scientific 
and  convenient  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  we 
have  before  noticed.  The  pages  are  compact 
and  full,  free  from  useless  repetitions  and  trivi- 
alities, and  very  happy  in  typographic  arrange- 
ment, and  the  interesting  but  difficult  task  of 
combining  the  homogeneous  decisions,  and  con- 
trasting those  that  are  variant  or  inconsistent,  in 
the  different  States,  upon  the  same  topic,  has  ev- 
idently received  much  attention,  and  appears  well 
performed.  If  completed  as  commenced,  the  work 
will  not  only  be  an  important  hand-book  to  the 
practitioner,  but  it  will  also  be  a valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  science  of  comparative  jurispru- 
dence. It  is  this  last  consideration  which  ren- 
ders the  work  one  of  extra-professional  interest, 
since  all  who  desire  to  promote  the  true  unity 
of  their  country  are  interested  in  an  enterprise 
like  this,  which,  by  combining  and  comparing  the 
jurisprudence  of  different  States,  tends  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  their  more  perfect  assimilation 
in  one  homogeneous  system. 

Twelve  Miles  from  a Lemon  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  is  the  enigmatical  title  of  44  Gail  Ham- 
ilton’s” last  volume  of  essays.  Her  opening  par- 
agraph interprets  it  by  a reference  to  Sydney 
Smith's  declaration  that  “ his  living  in  York- 
shire was  so  far  out  of  the  way  that  it  was  act- 
ually twelve  miles  from  a lemon.”  The  essays 
that  follow^are  lively,  graphic  picturings  of  the 
experiences  of  one  who  lives  in  the  country  twelve 
miles  from  “ice  and  a market,  all  good  things 
in  their  season,  and  all  men  eager  to  wait  upon 
you.”  This  at  least  is  true  of  the  first  half  of 
the  book  ; but  the  connection,  which  is  not  very 
close  even  in  the  beginning,  between  the  vari- 
ous essays,  is  dropped  altogether  before  we  get 
through,  and  certain  of  the  papers  have  no  re- 
lation to  any  country  locality  or  country  expe- 
riences. “ Gail  Hamilton”  is  at  her  best  in  the 
humorous  portrayal  of  those  common  incidents 
of  life  which,  in  the  occurring,  are  full  of  fret  and 
worry,  and  in  her  humorous  pnneturing  of  those 
fault 8 and  follies  which  are  so  aggravating  to 
those  who  can  not  alleviate  life’s  friction  with 
the  oil  of  a merry  and  kindly  humor.  This  vol- 


ume illustrates  her  very  best  work — her  genial 
humor,  her  keen  observation,  her  strong  common- 
sense,  joined  with  a peculiarly  womanly  way  of 
looking  at  things.  Wo  venture  to  say  that  her 
44  Wonders  and  Wisdom  of  Carpentry”  would  do 
more  as  a specific  against  strikes  than  a statis- 
tical demonstration  of  the  injury  they  produce ; 
and  her  “Sleep  and  Sickness”  curries  with  it,  in 
its  very  tone,  that 44  merry  heart”  which  the  wise 
man  declared  “doeth  good  like  a medicine.” 
Indeed,  her  book  is  throughout  medicinal,  not 
as  draughts  and  pills  and  potions  are  medicinal, 
but  as  sunlight  and  a bracing  air. 

Mr.  Maunsell  B.  Field's  Memories  of  Many 
Men  and  of  Some  Women  (Harper  and  Brothers) 
is  a 44  jolly”  book.  The  author  has  been  thrown 
from  his  earliest  days  in  contact  with  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  position,  lie  has — we 
judge  this  from  his  book — that  happy  41  knack” 
which  makes  friends  and  gives  entrance  to  in- 
timacy of  acquaintance,  if  not  to  true  friend- 
ship. In  the  society  with  which  he  has  been 
thrown  by  circumstances,  and  for  which  he  is — 
we  again*  presume  from  his  book— fitted  by  na- 
ture, he  has  been  rather  an  observer  than  jan 
actor.  He  has  chatted  with  the  present  Em- 
peror of  Germany  and  the  late  Emperor  of 
France,  conversed  familiarly  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  received  the  confidences  of  Jenny  Lind, 
and  been  the  companion,  more  or  less  intimate, 
of  a host  of  prominent  American  politicians. 
The  anecdotes  which  such  a man  gathers  up  are 
far  more  entertaining  than  the  more  serious  his- 
tory which  scholars  record,  and  in  part  because 
they  afford  a truer  and  deeper  study  of  character 
than  is  afforded  by  a mere  reading  of  events. 
Mr.  Field  describes  his  style  and  the  structure 
of  his  book  in  his  preface:  44 1 have  made  no 
attempt  to  be  otherwise  than  desultory.  I have 
wandered  on  through  the  garden  of  memory 
dreamily,  and  almost  at  random,  plucking  here 
and  there  it  might  be  flowers,  and  it  might  be 
weeds,  as  they  presented  themselves  to  my  hand ; 
and  I venture  to  offer  them  unsymraetrically  ar- 
ranged and  loosely  tied  together,  for  your  ac- 
ceptance.” Acceptable  certainly  they  are,  and 
will  be,  to  hosts  who  will  find  in  their  very  de- 
sultoriness what  is  not  tbeir  least  charm. 


Cbitnr’a  Scientific  IReracir. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

THE  present  summary  of  scientific  progress 
brings  the  subject  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1873,  but  does  not  include  any  facts  or  discov- 
eries of  special  moment. 

Our  Astronomical  record  for  December,  1873, 
would  be  imperfect  without  a mention  of  the 

I privilege  accorded  to  the  American  public  of 
istening  to  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  English 
popular  writenf  on  astronomical  subjects.  The 
course  of  lectures  now  being  delivered  in  our 
Eastern  cities  by  R.  A.  Proctor  can  be  compared 
in  eloquence  only  to  those  of  the  lamented 
Mitchell,  while  in  richness  of  illustration  the 
former  surpasses  the  latter/  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  there  should  have  been  any  occasion  for 
Mr.  Proctor  to  qualify  the  pleasure  of  his  short 
sojourn  among  us  by  allusions  to  his  personal 


troubles  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The 
extremely  unfavorable  nature  of  tlie  weather 
of  the  past  month  has  apparently  retarded  the 
work  of  astronomical  observers  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  has  been  notably  the  case  in 
the  experience  with  the  new  Clark  telescope  at 
Washington.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the 
smoke  of  Pittsburg  we  have  the  announcement 
by  Professor  Langley,  of  the  Alleghany  Ob- 
servatory, of  most  interesting  conclusions,  based 
on  a laborious  examination  of  the  sun's  surface 
during  the  last  six  months,  the  full  details  of 
which  will  shortly  be  published. 

In  England  the  Astronomer  Royal  has  laid  be- 
fore the  Astronomical  Society  the  details  of  an 
investigation  by  himself  into  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant yet  most  difficult  questions  of  theoretical 
astronomy,  vis.,  the  motion  of  the  moon.  This 
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is,  of  all  celestial  bodies,  the  one  whose  move- 
ments are  most  important  to  the  march  of  geog- 
raphy, and  to  the  student  of  histoiy.  It  is  by 
means  of  the  tables  of  the  moon’s  motion  that 
longitudes  are  calculated  by  travelers  on  land  or 
sea;  by  these  the  times  and  places  of  the  oc- 
currence of  eclipses  are  foretold ; and  by  an  in- 
version of  the  problem  it  has  been  endeavored 
to  determine  the  exact  dates  of  those  events  in 
ancient  history  that  have  by  the  historians  of 
the  time  been  associated  with  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses.  It  is  therefore  with  some  regret  that 
we  read  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities on  this  subject : “ I express  my  opinion 
that  there  is  still  some  serious  defect  in  the  lunar 
theory.”  And  again,  “My  confidence  in  the 
certainty  of  chronological  results  derived  from 
lunar  calculations  is  in  Borne  measure  shaken.” 
Lest  any,  however,  should  misapprehend  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  defect  alluded  to,  we  hasten 
to  say  that  the  lunar  tables,  impeifect  as  they 
are,  enable  us  to  predict  for  two  thousand  years 
forward  or  backward  the  place  of  the  moon  cor- 
rectly to  within  less  than  one-half  of  its  own  di- 
ameter. 

In  further  connection  with  our  satellite,  Mr. 
Neison,  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich, 
has  been  making  some  highly  interesting  inves- 
tigations as  to  the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
a very  rarefied  lunar  atmosphere.  He  concludes 
that  an  atmosphere  having  one  four-hundredth 
part  of  the  density  of  our  own  will  produce  at 
the  bright  limb  of  the  moon  a horizontal  refrac- 
tion of  half  a second,  but  at  the  dark  limb  one 
of  a whole  second  ; and  these  effects  almost  en- 
tirely explain  the  discordance  hitherto  inexplica- 
ble between  the  observations  of  occupations  of 
stars. 

In  the  study  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun  we 
have  an  ingenious  suggestion  from  Messrs.  Wil- 
son and  Seabroke,  to  the  effect  that  very  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  spots,  protuberances, 
etc.,  may  be  explained  on  the*  assumption  that 
at  some  distance  below  the  sun’s  surface  the 
pressure  is  so  great  that  the  constituent  sub- 
stances are  kept  in  a liquid  state,  though  at  a 
temperature  far  exceeding  their  boiling-points 
under  ordinary  pressures.  If,  then,  there  exist 
in  the  sun  liquids  so  related  to  each  other  that 
the  denser  has  the  lower  boiling-point,  as  water 
and  oil,  or  chloroform  and  water,  it  will  result 
that  every  disturbance  of  the  pressure  will  pro- 
duce vertical  eruptions  of  the  lower  liquid,  throw- 
ing up  the  chromosphere  and  portions  of  the 
photosphere. 

One  of  the  most  important  mechanical  ad- 
juncts of  the  modern  observatory  is  the  driving 
clock  of  the  equatorial,  and  an  important  im- 
provement in  this  apparatus  has  been  effected  by 
Lord  Lindsay  at  his  magnificent  observatory  at 
Dunecht.  Concerning  his  success  in  this  respect, 
he  states  that  no  variation  whatever  can  be  per- 
ceived in  the  position  of  a star  with  reference  to 
the  micrometer  thread,  as  the  latter  follows  the 
daily  movement  of  the  former ; and  again,  that 
the  observer  might  add  his  own  weight  to  that 
of  the  driving  clock  without  affecting  the  accu- 
racy of  the  movement. 

Of  new  observatories,  that  of  Oxford,  England, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Lick,  of  San  Francisco,  are  most 
noteworthy.  The  former  is  to  be  equipped  with 
the  apparatus  formerly  in  Mr.  De  La  Rue’s  pri- 


vate observatory,  while  the  Lick  observatory  is 
promised  an  endowment  of  one  million  dollars. 

The  Meteorological  record  for  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Signal-office  Review , 
embraces  twelve  storms  of  greater  or  less  severi- 
ty. Of  these  that  which  first  appeared  in  Kan- 
sas on  the  2d  of  December,  and  passed  thence 
northeastward  over  the  lakes,  was  of  a severity 
rarely  felt  in  this  portion  of  the  country.  The 
temperature  was  every  where  reported  quite  de- 
cidedly above  the  average  for  the  month ; the 
rain  or  snow  fall  was  also  in  excess.  The  com- 
bined life-saving  and  storm-signal  stations  on 
the  Middle  Atlantic  coast,  of  which  the  first 
were  opened  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
have  already  had  abundant  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate their  great  value  in  saving  property 
and  lives.  In  no  way  could  government  have 
shown  greater  wisdom  than  in  the  establishment 
of  these  stations  and  the  connecting  telegraph 
lines;  their  extension  from  Cape  Cod  to  Hat- 
teras  must  result  in  an  annual  saving  of  hun- 
dreds of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars,  and  will 
render  our  coasts  the  safest  of  all  in  the  world, 
notwithstanding  our  easterly  storms  and  shifting 
sands. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  recent  investiga- 
tions into  the  nature  and  behavior  of  storms  has 
just  emanated  from  the  Meteorological  Institute 
of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  shape  of  a memoir  by 
Baron  Maydell  on  the  tendency  exhibited  by 
storm  centres  to  follow  the  areas  #f  abnormal 
warmth  that  aecompnny  them.  The  general 
fact  has  been  recognized  long  since  in  America 
by  the  Signal-office,  but  Baron  Maydell  is  the 
first  to  publish  an  accurate  statement  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  important  connection. 

Meteorology  on  this  continent  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  active  co-laborers  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Charles  Smallwood,  of  Montreal,  on  the  22d  of 
December,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Dr.  Small- 
wood, ns  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Mont- 
real Observatory,  has  done  a good  work,  and  its 
influence  will  remain  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  that  have 
been  made  on  this  continent  has  just  been  inau- 
gurated, and  consists  in  nothing  less  than  the 
transfer  of  the  fifteen  hundred  meteorological 
correspondents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
the  list  (already  large)  of  the  voluntary  co-labor- 
ers of  the  Army  Signal-office.  From  this  concen- 
tration of  effort  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of 
meteorology  in  all  its  phases  has  much  to  hope 
for,  and  perhaps  nothing  can  more  than  this 
indicate  the  strong  hold  that  the  government 
Weather  Bureau  has  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people. 

In  Optical  Science  notable  progress  is  indi- 
cated by  the  discoveries  of  Vogel,  Villari,  and 
Draper.  The  former  announces  the  discovery 
of  certain  chemical  photographic  compounds 
that  can  be  made  at  will  equally  sensitive  to  any 
portions  of  the  spectrum,  from  the  most  to  the 
least  refrangible  rays.  Villari  dins  investigated 
the  time  required  by  magnetic  currents  to  rotate 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  a ray  of  light  pass- 
ing through  glass ; while  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of 
New  York,  has  published  the  most  perfect  pho- 
tographs as  yet  produced  of  the  diffraction 
spectrum. 

In  Terrestrial  Magnetism  there  has  appeared  a 
very  valuable  communication  by  Mr.  Graves,  of 
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Valenti  a,  Ireland,  who  has  recorded  hourly  for  Porcupine  and  the  Challenger , and  the  United 
seventy-efght  days  the  ground  currents  percep-  States  Fish  Commission,  under  the  direction  of 
tible  in  the  two  transatlantic  cables  that  are  Professors  Baird  and  Verrill,  on  the  United 
landed  at  that  place.  His  observations  have  yet  States  steamer  Blue  Light . It  is  expected  that 
to  be  submitted  to  an  exhaustive  discussion.  It  the  field  work  of  this  latter  exploration  will  be 
is,  however,  remarkable  that  he  has  detected  the  renewed  next  summer  on  the  coast  of  Connecti- 
existence  of  earth  currents  coincident  with  every  cut. 

remarkable  earthquake  or  volcanic  disturbance.  Arrangements  are  also  progressing  in  refer- 
In  the  department  of  General  Physic*  much  ence  to  the  long-talked-of  British  arctic  expedi- 
interest  has  been  excited  by  the  discovery,  on  tion  for  1874,  although  it  is  not  yet  decided 
the  part  of  Professor  Sylvestre,  of  an  instrument  whether  this  will  be  carried  on  by  the  govem- 
for  the  conversion  of  circular  into  plane  motion,  ment  or  under  private  auspices.  Public  opin- 
being the  mechanical  solution  of  a problem  ion  has  been  greatly  aroused  in  England  on  the 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  impractica-  subject,  and  an  emulation  excited  to  at  least 
ble,  and  as  occupying  almost  the  same  relation  share  with  the  United  States  the  honor  of  solv- 
to  other  questions  as  that  of  the  squaring  of  the  ing  the  remaining  problems  of  polar  research, 
circle,  or  the  cubing  of  the  sphere.  The  prac-  A complete  geographical  and  geological  ex- 
tical  application  of  this  apparatus  still  remains  ploration  of  Paraguay  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
to be  presented.  dertaken,  the  government  having  selected  Mr. 

The  report  of  the  British  Association  on  dy-  Charles  Twite,  of  England,  as  head  of  the  expe- 
namical  and  electrical  units  has  been  published,  dition  and  geologist,  while  other  specialists  have 
and  its  suggestions  will  tend  to  give  uniformity  been  selected  to  fill  the  remaining  departments, 
to  the  mode  of  estimating  forces.  The  long-contemplated  exploration  of  the  Lib- 

A meeting  was  lately  held  in  New  York  by  yan  Desert  by  Mr.  Gerhardt  Rohlfs  has  also 
gentlemen  interested  in  securing  a uniformity  of  been  commenced,  the  expenses  to  be  met  by  the 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  world.  It  Khedive  of  Egypt.  A large  number  of  camels 
was  called  by  President  Barnard,  and  was  well  have  been  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of 
attended  by  eminent  scientific  men.  Among  carrying  the  necessary  baggage,  including  tanks 
those  who  took  part  in  the  call  for  the  meeting  for  conveying  the  water  needed  by  the  expedi- 
were  Professor  Henry,  Professor  Hilgard,  Pro-  tion,  which  can  thus  move  in  any  direction  witb- 
fessor  Newton,  Professor  Peirce,  Mr.  E.  B.  El-  out  the  necessity  of  considering  the  question  of 
liott,  and  others.  a water  supply.  The  expedition  will  give  special 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  an-  attention  to  the  exploration  of  certain  cases, 
nounccments  in  Geology  bears  upon  the  question  some  of  which  are  already  tolerably  well  known, 
of  the  existence  of  man  in  the  glacial  period,  be-  and  others  almost  traditional,  while  it  is  thought 
ing  the  result  of  observations  lately  made  in  the  that  important  discoveries  may  await  the  travel- 
exploration  of  the  Victoria  Caves,  near  Settle,  ers  in  the  desert  itself. 

in  Yorkshire.  Here  human  remains  have  been  An  account  has  recently  been  published  of  a 
found  in  an  undisturbed  stratum,  overlaid  by  a visit  to  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Solomon’s  group, 
bed  of  stiff  glacial  clay,  containing  ice-scratched  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of  pass- 
boulders,  indicating  the  probability  that  the  im-  ing  the  night  in  huts  constructed  at  the  summits 
bedding  of  the  bones  had  taken  place  previous  to  of  tall  trees,  to  which  they  gain  access  by  means 
the  occurrence  of  the  great  ice  sheet  of  the  Irish  of  creeping  plants,  and  where  they  are  protected 
basin,  with  its  concomitant  and  subsequent  phe-  against  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  A special 
nomena.  warfare  is  carried  on  in  the  island  between  the 

Among  the  reports  that  have  lately  appeared  different  bands  for  the  purpose  of  securing  hu- 
of  the  geological  surveys  of  the  States,  that  of  man  heads  as  trophies,  nnd,  as  the  only  security 
most  interest  is  the  first  volume  of  the  final  re-  against  sudden  nocturnal  attacks,  this  mode  of 
port  on  the  paleontology  of  the  Ohio  survey,  bv  passing  the  night  has  been  resorted  to.  There 
Professor  Newberry.  A volume  of  the  final  re-  are  other  huts  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  for  abid- 
]>ort  of  the  systematic  geology  had  previously  ing-places  by  day,  but  all  the  people  ascend  to 
appeared.  their  aerial  castles  at  the  first  note  of  danger. 

A letter  from  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  chief  l)r.  Beke  has  at  last  succeeded  in  securing  the 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  California,  gives  a means  for  determining  the  site  of  the  true  Mount 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  that  great  undertaking,  Sinai,  subscriptions  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
showing  what  has  been  accomplished  within  the  commence  the  work  having  been  furnished.  He 
last  two  years,  and  what  still  remains  for  the  considers  the  mountain  at  present  bearing  the 
completion  of  the  work.  name  of  Sinai  as  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

In  the  department  of  Geography  we  hare  little  In  the  department  of  Anthroj>ology  we  have  to 
to  add  to  our  last  summary,  although  the  note  chronicle  the  return  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the 
of  preparation  for  explorations  during  the  com-  British  Museum,  to  the  Assyria  of  ancient  histo- 
ing  season  begins  to  be  heard.  Among  the  ex-  ly  to  continue  his  archeological  investigations, 
petitions  planned  may  be  mentioned  an  explora-  Our  readers  may  remember  Mr.  Smith  visited  As- 
tion  of  the  Norwegian  seas  under  Professor  syria  in  1873,  in  behalf  of  a London  newspaper, 
Mohn,  director  of  the  Meteorological  Observa-  for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  and  that  just  pre- 
tory  of  Christiania,  and  Mr.  G.  O.  Sure,  an  vious  to  his  departure  from  London  he  published 
eminent  zoologist.  This  is  intended  to  be  ex-  an  account  of  an  incomplete  Assyrian  tablet  con- 
haustive,  and  to  cover  every  thing  connected  J taming  a history  of  the  Deluge.  It  is  a very  re- 
with  the  general  problems  of  physical  and  bio-  | markable  fact  that  among  the  collections  made 
logical  research,  such  as  have  been  prosecuted  by  him  during  his  explorations  of  the  past  sum- 
so  successfully  by  the  German  committee  on  ; mer  were  the  missing  portions  of  this  same  ob- 
board  the  Pomerania,  by  the  English  on  tlie  ject,  by  means  of  which  he  will  be  able  to  pre- 
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gent  the  entire  narrative  as  reoorded  upon  it. 
This  second  visit  is  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  important 
additional  results  are  anticipated. 

Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  a well-known  scien- 
tist, of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  lately  made  a 
communication  to  the  Journal  of  Science  in  re- 
gard to  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  which  he 
has  recently  visited,  in  which  he  indorses  some 
of  the  remarkable  conclusions  of  Professor  Pi- 
azzi  Smith,  of  Edinburgh.  Without  committing 
himself  to  that  view,  Dr.  Smith  seems  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  designed 
to  preserve  metrological  standards,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  in  stone  for  all  time 
some  remarkable  astronomical  truths  and  high 
mathematical  calculations.  He  remarks  that  the 
unit  of  measure  adopted  by  the  builders  of  the 
Pyramid  differed  very  little  from  that  of  the 
British  inch,  and  that  they  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish the  Pyramid  exactly  in  latitude  30°. 

Among  isolated  Zoological  facts  of  interest  is 
the  discovery  of  the  American  king-crab,  or 
horseshoe  crab  ( Limulus  polyphemus),  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  as  announced  by  Mr.  Newman. 
We  also  have  the  usual  periodical  notice  of  an 
unknown  marine  animal,  popularly  designated  as 
the  sea-serpent,  this,  in  the  present  instance, 
having  been  seen  by  Mr.  Jouass  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland. 

Of  greater  authenticity  is  the  announcement 
of  the  existence  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
within  a few  months  past  of  several  specimens 
of  a gigantic  cuttle-fish,  although  statements  of 
its  occurrence  in  these  seas  have  been  more  or 
less  rife  for  many  years.  In  one  instance  the 
animal,  being  disturbed  by  some  fishermen  while 
it  was  floating  on  the  water,  threw  two  of  its 
long  arms  over  their  boat,  which  fortunately 
were  promptly  severed  by  means  of  a hatchet, 
and  the  threatened  danger  thus  escaped.  The 
portion  of  an  arm  brought  away  was  eighteen 
feet  long,  and  the  entire  limb  was  supposed  to 
measure  thirty-six.  The  body  was  estimated 
at  about  forty  feet  in  length,  but  this  is  possibly 
an  error.  Subsequently  an  entire  animal  was 
captured  in  a seine,  with  a body  eight  or  ten  feet 
long,  of  the  circumference  of  a barrel,  and  with 
trips  perhaps  twenty-four  feet  long.  This  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Harvey,  of  St  Johns. 

Portions  of  a gigantic  cuttle-fish,  found  on 
the  north  shore  of  Newfoundland  during  the 
winter  of  1 872-73,  consisting  of  the  jaws,  some 
four  inches  long,  and  suckers  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, have  been  sent  to  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington  by  Mr.  Archibald  Munn,  and  indi- 
cate an  animal  of  nearly  the  size  just  mentioned. 
These  specimens  are  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
Verrill,  of  Yale,  who  is  engaged  in  investigating 
them. 

A suggestive  paper  has  lately  been  published 
by  Professor  Forell  upon  the  deep-water  fauna 
of  Lake  Lemnn,  which  is  capable  of  valuable 
application  in  connection  with  both  biological 
and  geological  researches  upon  the  American 
lakes,  such  ns  are  now  being  prosecuted  by  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission. 

The  question  of  possible  injury  to  ocean  cables 
by  the  attacks  of  marine  animals  has  been  illus- 
trated by  the  examination  of  certain  portions  of 
the  French  transatlantic  cable,  lately  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  repairs.  This  was  found  per- 


forated in  every  direction  1>y  a boring  mollusk 
(the  Xylopliaga),  although  apparently  without 
penetrating,  in  any  case,  to  the  central  conduct- 
ing wire. 

In  the  department  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Economy  we  have  to  report  a new  form  of  insect 
pest,  which  has  done  much  damage  to  the  trees 
over  an  extensive  forest  tract  in  Westphalia. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a waxy,  filamentous  mat- 
ter, the  secretion  of  a scaled  insect,  which  is  now 
under  examination. 

The  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  milk,  and 
the  best  means  of  detecting  it,  has  been  prose- 
cuted by  Professor  Zbller,  and  rules  have  been 
indicated  by  means  of  which,  with  an  instrument 
of  moderate  magnifying  power,  all  the  more  im- 
portant and  dangerous  additions  to  this  fluid  can 
be  readily  determined. 

The  subject  of  Fish-Culture  has  received  much 
prominence  in  the  last  few  months,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operations  on  the  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  connected  with  the  introduction  of 
salmon  into  American  waters.  Mr.  Livingston 
Stone  was  engaged  during  the  summer  in  secur- 
ing eggs  of  the  salmon  of  the  Sacramento  River 
on  one  of  its  upper  tributaries,  and  succeeded 
in  collecting  about  1,800,000,  of  which  about 
1,000,000  were  safely  transferred  to  Eastern  es- 
tablishments for  the  purpose  of  being  hatched. 
The  State  hatching  houses  of  Maine,  Connecti- 
cut, Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, and  Utah  received  a certain  number,  the 
remainder  being  provided  for  in  the  private 
hatching  establishment  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Slack,  at 
Bloomsbury,  New  Jersey.  The  heat  of  the  sea- 
son (October)  during  which  these  eggs  were 
carried  across  the  continent  was  somewhat  in- 
jurious to  the  eggs,  but  of  the  whole  number 
transmitted  about  seventy  percent,  were  hatched, 
and  proved  to  be  very  vigorous.  Nearly  all  of 
these  have  now  been  planted  in  the  waters  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  especially  those  of 
the  Penobscot,  Merrimac,  Connecticut,  Hud- 
son, Delaware,  Susquehanna  (both  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York),  and  the  Potomac,  as  also 
in  tributaries  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  Ontario, 
Lake  Michigan,  in  the  bead  waters  of  the  Wis- 
consin River  and  those  of  the  Muskingum. 

The  work  of  securing  the  eggs  of  the  Penob- 
scot salmon  has  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Atkins, 
and  has  been  very  successful,  about  2,500,000 
eggs  being  secured,  which  will  be  distributed 
about  the  beginning  of  February. 

Under  the  head  of  Botany  we  have  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  intended  new  annual  report  on 
its  progress,  year  by  year,  to  be  edited  and 
directed  by  Professor  Just,  of  Carlsruhe,  who 
invites  specialists  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
to  transmit  early  announcements  of  discoveries 
and  papers  on  the  subject,  or  at  least  references 
to  where  they  may  be  found. 

Professor  Wratson  gives  notice  of  the  approach- 
ing completion  of  the  great  work  upon  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for  several  years,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  namely,  a 
complete  synonymy  of  all  North  American  plants 
found  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
United  States  boundary  line.  This,  when  pub- 
lished by  the  Institution,  will  be  of  great  value 
in  the  present  absence  of  any  such  work  in  ref- 
erence to  that  region.  In  the  manual  of  the 
botany  of  the  North  and  Middle  States,  by  Pro- 
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feasor  Gray,  and  in  the  several  manuals  on  plants 
of  the  Southern  States,  we  have  convenient 
means  of  identifying  a portion  of  onr  species ; 
but  for  five-sixths  of  the  entire  territory  of  the 
United  States  we  have  had  no  such  facilities, 
toward  which,  however,  this  catalogue  by  Pro- 
fessor Watson  will  be  a first  step. 

The  economical  properties  of  the  Eucalyptus , 
of  Australia,  continue  to  receive  attention,  the 
gum  and  the  alkaloids  of  the  bark  and  leaf  hav- 
ing important  technical  and  medicinal  applica- 
tions, while  the  tree  itself  is  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  converting  miasmatic  into  healthy 
regions,  and  of  drying  up  marshy  districts,  mak- 
ing them  fit  for  the  abode  of  man. 

Dr.  Sacc  calls  attention  to  the  flowering  be- 
gonias as  household  plants,  dwelling  upon  cer- 
tain new  varieties,  which  he  considers  of  tran- 
scendent beauty.  He  thinks  that  the  begonia, 
which  has  held  its  place  on  account  of  the  orna- 
mental character  of  its  leaves,  will  be  still  more 
noted  hereafter  for  that  of  its  flowers. 

In  the  department  of  Technology  an  important 
communication  is  that  of  Pasteur,  in  reference 
to  a method  of  making  unalterable  beer,  the 
practical  difficulty  with  this  liquid  being  the 
readiness  with  which  it  changes  its  qualities,  and 
becomes  sour  and  unfit  for  use.  By  means  of 
certain  precautions  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
process,  intended  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  ferment  germs,  any  danger  of  alteration 
after  a certain  stage  of  the  preparation  is  believed 
to  be  obviated.  « 

Numerous  special  processes  in  all  brandies  of 
technology  have  been  published,  but  none  of  any 
great  general  interest,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  further  details  in  reference  to  the  new 
method  of  preparing  alkali  by  the  action  of 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia  upon  common  salt,  the 
two  when  mixed  together  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
ammouium.  The  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  is 
subsequently  recovered  by  distillation  of  the 
chloride  with  limestone,  so  that  there  is  very 
little  waste.  As  stated  in  our  last  summary, 
this  method  bids  fair  to  entirely  supersede  the 
Le  Blanc  process. 

An  improved  method  of  removing  burs  from 
wool  is  believed  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Crossley,  to 
be  of  very  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
the  raw  material. 

The  exigendes  of  the  Ash&ntee  war,  pros- 
ecuted in  a region  where  the  drinking-water  is 
notoriously  unw  holesome,  has  induced  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  call  to  its  aid  some  scientific 
device  for  obviating  the  difficulty,  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam Crooks,  the  editor  of  the  Chemical  News , 
has  suggested  a simple  method  for  the  purpose. 
This  consists  in  adding  to  the  water  sulphate  of 
alumina,  by  means  of  which  the  organic  and  oth- 
er impurities  are  precipitated,  leaving  the  super- 
natant water  colorless  and  perfectly  wholesome. 

Of  new  Engineering  enterprises  we  mast  no- 
tice the  project  of  a railroad  bridge  to  span 
the  Hudson  River  at  Poughkeepsie,  the  corner- 
stone of  which  was  laid  a few  weeks  ago  with 
much  ceremony.  The  new  structure,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  a work  only  second  in  importance 
to  the  East  River  Bridge,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  its  cost  will  be  between  $4,000,000  and 
$5,000,000.  The  bridge  will  have  four  river 
piers  500  feet  apart,  which  will  rise  130  feet 


abore  high-water  mark.  On  these  will  rest  the 
heavy  iron  and  steel  trusses,  each  500  feet  long, 
and  between  sixty  and  seventy  feet  in  height, 
the  railroad  track  being  laid  on  the  top  chord, 
or  nearly  200  feet  above  water-line.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  leading  railroad  companies  are 
interested  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  and 
the  work  of  building  will  be  commenced  at  once. 

The  iron  bridge  at  Booneville,  Missouri,  the 
completion  of  which  was  promised  before  Jan- 
uaiy  1,  1874,  affords  another  striking  ex- 
ample of  energetic  activity.  The  structure  in 
question  is  an  iron  truss  bridge  1638  feet  (or 
nearly  one -third  of  a mile)  in  length  from 
centre  to  centre  of  abutments,  resting  on  piers 
partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  iron  pneumatic 
tubes,  and  having  a draw  with  two  openings  of 
160  feet  each  in  the  clear,  to  be  wholly  com- 
pleted (if  finished,  as  is  assured)  in  the  brief 
space  of  ten  months.  The  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  Missouri  River  at  this  point  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railroad  Company, 
and  work  thereupon  commenced  in  the  early 
spring  of  1873. 

The  statistical  tables  of  imports  for  the  year 
1873,  though  not  yet  complete  enough  to  be  pub- 
lished with  strict  accuracy,  are  yet  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  permit  general  inferences  to  be  drawn. 
In  bar  and  rod  iron  a very  considerable  de- 
crease is  observable,  the  imports  of  these  com- 
modities for  the  eleven  months  of  1873  ending 
November  30  being  only  22,689  tons — an  amount 
about  equivalent  to  the  yearly  product  of  one  of 
our  numerous  large  rolling-mills.  In  railroad  iron 
the  same  decrease  is  noticeable,  the  importations 
for  the  eleven  months  of  1873  being  177,955  tons, 
against  441,074  tons  during  the  same  time  in 
1 872.  The  total  amount  imported  for  the  year 
will  not  exceed  200,000  tons.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  rolled  iron  imported  during  the  past 
year  will  not  exceed  250,000  tons,  while  the  im- 
ports of  pig-iron  foot  up  to  99,698  tons,  or  less 
than  five  per  cent,  of  our  production  for  the 
year.  These  figures  are  most  encouraging,  in- 
asmuch as  they  indicate  that  the  country  will 
very  shortly,  should  the  decrease  in  the  figures 
of  imports  continue  ns  during  the  past  few  years, 
free  itself  entirely  from  dependence  upon  foreign 
markets  for  its  supply  of  iron,  and  possibly  turn 
the  balance  of  production  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion before  many  years  have  elapsed. 

The  preparations  for  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Philadelphia  are  being  quietly  but  vigor- 
ously pushed  forward.  The  plan  of  the  build- 
ings has  already  been  determined,  as  recorded 
in  these  columns  some  months  ago.  Some  mod- 
ifications of  the  original  design  have,  however, 
been  decided  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  work  of  erecting 
the  buildings  in  Fairmoont  Park  will  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  spring  opens. 

The  total  space  which  fins  been  set  apart  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Exposition  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  previous  event  of  similar  nature,  as  the  ac- 
companying figures  will  bear  witness.  The  space 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition  was  at 

Sqturo  Tarda. 

London  (Hyde  Park),  1851  88,118 

Paris  (Champs  £lys&»),  1855 111,481 

London  (Brompton),  1862 901,058 

Paris  (Champ  <fe  Mars),  1867  477,090 

Vienna  (Prater),  1873 2,571,081 

Philadelphia  (Fairmoont  Park),  1876  8,100,000 
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The  active  financial  co-operation  of  a num- 
ber of  the  States  has  at  length  been  pledged  in 
aid  of  this  great  national  demonstration— nota- 
bly that  of  New  York — and  the  prospects  for 
the  successful  realization  of  the  project  upon  a 
scale  worthy  of  the  occasion  are  very  encour- 
aging. 

The  Ship-building  interests  of  the  country,  as 
indicated  by  statistics  just  made  public,  are  at 
the  present  time  quite  flourishing,  although  they 
have  not  yet  attained  a state  of  prosperity  equal 
to  that  which  they  possessed  before  the  rebellion. 
Haring  the  past  year  some  1700  vessels  were 
built  in  American  ship  yards,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  800  per  cent,  over  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  year.  Since  the  month  of  June  last 
some  400  vessels  have  been  in  process  of  con- 
struction, of  which  eighteen  are  iron  steam  ships 
and  steam  vessels  from  the  ship-yards  of  the 
Delaware.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Illinois , the  fourth  steam- 
ship of  the  American  Line,  is  preparing  for  her 
trial  trip,  which  will  take  place  in  a few  days. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  built  in  Maine  dur- 
ing the  past  year  will  not  be  less  than  255, 
chiefly  schooners,  with  an  aggregate  of  88,689 
tons,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  120  per 
cent,  over  the  tonnage  of  the  preceding  year, 
with  an  approximate  value  of  $5,000,000. 

Of  Mechanical  novelties  we  may  record  the 
completion,  at  the  works  of  Lafferty  and  Broth- 
ers, Gloucester,  New  Jersey,  of  a four-ton  loco- 
motive designed  to  run  on  one  rail.  The  engine 
may,  with  propriety,  be  termed  a steam- veloci- 
pede, inasmuch  as  it  rests  upon  two  wheels,  one 
following  the  other.  The  track  upon  which  the 
engine  runs  is  termed  4<  prismoid,”  and  it  is 
composed  of  one-inch  boards,  in  a vertical  posi- 
tion, having  a base  of  twenty-four  inches,  and  a 
height  of  fourteen  inches  to  top  of  cone,  the 
whole  6et  on  posts  of  varying  height  and  dimen- 
sions, according  to  circumstances,  and  having  a 
crescent  rail  at  the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  en- 
gine above  named  was  built  for  the  Atlanta  and 
West  End  Railroad  Company,  of  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, where  it  will  shortly  be  put  in  operation  on 
a street  railroad  built  at  an  elevation  of  twelve 
feet  above  the  sidewalk.  The  inventor,  Mr.  E. 
Crew*,  claims,  among  other  things,  to  be  able  to 
get  up  any  desired  speed  with  his  engine,  and  to 
have  practically  solved  the  problem  of  rapid 
transit  in  cities,  and  between  them  and  their 
suburbs. 

The  Sutcliff  gun,  a piece  of  ordnance  con- 
structed upon  a novel  plan,  and  weighing  in  its 
rough  state  72,000  pounds,  was  successfully  cast 
a few  days  since  at  the  West  Point  Foundry. 
The  event  is  of  considerable  interest,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  largest  piece  of  ordnance  ever  cast  in 
this  country. 

Another  novelty  worthy  of  notice  is  the  propo- 
sition of  Messrs.  Clarke,  Reeves,  and  Co. , of  the 
Phoenix  Iron  Company,  to  construct  a wrought- 
iron  tower  1000  feet  in  height  in  Fairmount 
Park,  at  Philadelphia,  a s one  of  the  features 
of  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  tower  in 
question  will  be  circular,  in  sections,  150  feet  in 
diameter  at  base,  diminishing  to  thirty  feet  at 
the  top.  A spiral  staircase  will  lend  to  the 
top,  while  elevators  will  be  provided  for  those 
who  prefer  this  plan  of  ascent.  This  will,  if 
completed  according  to  description,  be  the  high- 


est monument  in  the  world  erected  by  human 
hands. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  to  chronicle  sun- 
dry deaths  in  the  ranks  of  scientiflc  men,  among 
which  that  of  Professor  Agassiz  is  of  the  most 
serious  moment,  this  having  taken  place  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  of  ]>ecember. 
No  such  loss,  at  least  as  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  experienced  for  many  years, 
and  its  magnitude  has  been  fully  recognized  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  various  American  socie- 
ties and  in  newspaper  editorial  comments.  Oth- 
er names  are  those  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Duppa,  an  En- 
glish chemist;  Captain  Tobiesen,  an  intrepid 
Norwegian  arctic  traveler ; Mr.  FetUchenko,  the 
well-known  explorer  in  Central  Asia,  who,  after 
braving  thousands  of  dangers,  met  his  death  by 
exposure  on  Mont  Blanc ; Professor  Donati,  an 
astronomer ; and  Rev.  Temple  Chevalier,  an  as- 
tronomer. 

CLEANING  AND  BLEACHING  OLD  COPPER- 
PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 

The  brown  tint  in  the  paper  of  old  engravings, 
ns  well  as  any  ink  spots,  insect  stains,  eta,  may 
be  removed  by  first  erasing  with  India  rubber 
or  bread-crumbs  such  stains  as  yield  to  them, 
and  then  laying  the  engraving  on  gauze,  secured 
in  a light  frame,  and  moistening  the  spots  with  a 
solution  of  one  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  in  one  pound 
of  water.  WThen  these  have  disappeared,  the 
engraving,  on  its  gauze  support,  is  to  be  im- 
mersed in  lukewarm  water,  and  occasionally 
moved  gently  forward  and  backward  for  about 
twelve  hours.  The  dirty  water  is  then  to  be  re- 
placed by  fresh,  and  chloride  of  lime  solution 
dropped  into  it  until  the  smell  is  appreciable,  in 
which  the  engraving  is  to  remain  immersed  for 
six  hours,  with  occasional  gentle  agitation.  Any 
brownish  tint  remaining  will  bleach  out  immedi- 
ately on  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  lights  and  shades  appear  in 
their  original  purity  and  sharpness.  The  solu- 
tion must  then  be  replaced  with  clear  water; 
and  the  engraving,  perfectly  freed  from  the 
chloride  bath,  must  be  dried  fin  the  air,  and 
pressed  in  that  condition. 

COAGULABILITY  OP  SERUM  AND  ALBUMEN 

DEPENDENT  ON  THE  PRESENCE  OF  CAR- 
BONIC ACID. 

A very  suggestive  and  important  paper  lias 
lately  been  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  Paris  by  Messrs.  Mathieu  and  Ur- 
bane, in  which  they  show  that  if  the  gases  dis- 
solved in  the  serum  of  blood  be  completely  re- 
moved an  albuminous  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
does  not  coagulate  even  at  a temperature  of  212°. 
The  same  fact  was  also  ascertained  in  regal'd  to 
the  albumen  of  the  egg,  and  by  the  use  of  prop- 
er pneumatic  apparatus  it  became  possible  to  ex- 
tract from  this  albumen  not  only  the  gns,  but 
also  the  volatile  salts  which  it  contained ; and  it 
was  furthermore  determined  that  while  the  re- 
moval of  the  gas  renders  the  albumen  uncoagu- 
lable  by  heat,  the  disappearance  of  the  volatile 
salt  converted  it  into  a substance  analogous  to 
globuline. 

Other  experiments  showed  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  gas  in  the  albumen  consists  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  that  it  is  really  the  presence  of 
this  which  imparts  the  property  of  coagulability. 
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The  other  ingredients  are  nitrogen  and*  oxygen 
in  very  small  percentage.  The  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  varied  from  sixty-five  to  eighty- 
four  per  cent. ; of  oxygen  there  was  about  two 
per  cent. , and  of  nitrogen  from  three  to  five  per 
cent. 

When  the  normal  amount  of  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen was  restored  to  the  albumen  no  change 
took  place  in  its  properties,  bnt  the  introduction 
of  a sufficient  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was 
found  to  impart  the  power  of  coagulability  un- 
der the  influence  of  heat.  This  property  of  re- 
moving the  coagulability  of  albumen  by  the  ex- 
traction of  carbonic  acid,  and  restoring  it  on  its 
return,  will  doubtless  be  applied  with  very  great 
effect  to  many  manufactures  in  which  albumen 
enters  largely. 

A further  experiment  by  these  gentlemen  was 
in  reference  to  albumen  which  has  been  diluted 
with  ten  to  fifteen  times  its  volume  of  distilled 
water.  In  this  condition  it  is  not  cougulable,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  becomes 
disengaged.  If,  now,  the  solution  be  raised  to 
86°  F.,  and  traversed  by  a current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  the  albuminoid  substance  becomes  com- 
pletely precipitated.  The  authore  suggest  a 
method  by  which  albnmen  that  has  once  been 
coagulated  by  heat  or  by  an  acid  may  possibly 
be  restored  to  a soluble  condition. 

EXPLOSION  OP  A METEOR. 

In  the  proceedings  of  tl.e  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  January  23,  1873,  is  an  account  of 
a meteor  which  burst  against  a British  light- 
vessel  not  far  from  the  Scilly  Islands,  scattering 
a shower  of  cinders  on  the  deck,  which  were 
crushed  under  the  feet  of  the  sailors  as  they 
walked.  Nothing  was  observed  before  the 
shock,  but  immediately  after  it  balls  of  fire,  like 
large  stars,  were  seen  falling  into  the  water,  re- 
sembling splendid  fire-works.  The  seamen  re- 
ported that  there  was  a decided  smell  of  brim- 
stone, although  it  is  thought  this  may  have  been 
imaginary.  The  cinders  were,  unfortunately,  all 
washed  off  the  deck  by  the  rain  and  sea  before 
daylight,  so  that  no  specimen  was  preserved. 

LONGITUDES  AT  6EA. 

The  accuracy  of  the  determination  of  longi- 
tudes at  sea  by  the  employment  of  chronometers 
forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting  communica- 
tion from  De  Magnac — a subject  that  has  also 
attracted  much  attention  in  connection  with  the 
loss  of  several  valuable  vessels  with  precious  hu- 
man freight.  De  Magnac  states  that  of  all  the 
physical  causes  acting  at  sea  upon  the  chronom- 
eters the  principal  are  the  atmosphere  and  the 
time.  The  construction  of  chronometers  has 
been  carried  to  so  high  a degree  of  perfection 
that  the  function  which  represents  the  daily  rate 
of  the  chronometer  is  almost  always  a continu- 
ous function  of  the  above-mentioned  data ; but 
it  is  still  uncertain  whether  we  can  rely  upon  ab- 
solute immunity  from  some  sudden  change  in 
the  rate  of  any  one  chronometer.  Therefore  it 
would  be  highly  unsafe  to  rely  in  a long  voyage 
upon  an  isolated  chronometer;  and  neither  can 
we  study  the  action  of  the  disturbing  causes  un- 
less several  of  these  instruments  are  carried  upon 
the  same  vessel.  The  author  has,  therefore,  dur- 
ing the  years  1871-73,  observed  with  accuracy 
all  the  chronometers  upon  the  vessel  Jean  Bart 


I in  its  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  in  both  the 
I northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  A care- 
ful study  of  these  instruments  has  enabled  him 
to  determine  their  rates  at  sea  with  such  precis- 
ion that  the  longitudes  of  points  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  especially  in  {South  Amer- 
ica, deduced  from  the  separate  voyages  of  the 
Jean  Bart , agree  within  a few  seconds  among 
themselves,  and  equnlly  well  with  the  longitudes 
determined  by  what  are  considered  more  accu- 
rate methods,  and  published  in  the  French  Nau- 
tical Almanac.  He  shows,  in  fact,  that  even  in 
voyages  lasting  two  months  the  navigator  should 
be  able  to  determine  his  longitude  at  sea  to  with- 
in three  seconds  of  time  when  employing  four 
chronometers. 

THE  SNOW-FLOWER. 

A very  remarkable  account  is  admitted  into 
Let  Monde s of  a so-called  snow- flower,  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Count  AnthoskofF  in 
1863  in  the  northernmost  portion  of  Siberia, 
where  the  earth  is  continually  covered  with  a 
coating  of  frost.  This  wonderful  object  shoots 
forth  from  the  frozen  soil  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  and  reaches  a height  of  over  three  feet, 
blooms  on  the  third  day,  remains  open  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  returns  to  its  original  ele- 
ments. It  shines  for  a single  day,  then  the  stem, 
leaves,  and  flower  are  converted  into  snow.  The 
leaves  are  three  in  number,  and  about  three  inch- 
es in  diameter,  covered  with  a kind  of  microscop- 
ic ice,  developed  only  on  that  side  of  the  stem 
which  is  turned  to  the  north.  The  flower,  when 
open,  is  star-shaped,  its  petals  of  the  same  length 
with  the  leaves,  and  about  half  an  inch  wide. 
On  the  third  day  the  extremities  of  the  anthers, 
which  are  five  in  number,  show  minute  glisten- 
ing specks,  like  diamonds,  about  the  size  of  a 
pin’s  head,  which  are  the  seeds  of  this  astonish- 
ing flower. 

Count  AnthoskofF  collected  some  of  these  seeds, 
and  hastened  with  them  to  St.  Petersburg.  They 
were  there  placed  in  a pot  of  snow,  where  they 
remained  for  an  entire  year,  but  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1 864,  the  snow-flower  burst  through  its 
icy  envelope,  and  displayed  its  beauties  before 
the  eyes  of  the  imperial  court ! 

AUSCULTATION  OF  THE  CHE8T  FOR 
BRAIN-DISEASE. 

Dr.  Brown-S^qnard  has  lately  insisted  npon 
the  importance  of  frequent  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion of  the  chest  in  cases  of  organic  disease 
of  the  brain.  In  a communication  recently 
made  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
he  cites  cases  occurring  in  animals  and  man, 
showing  that  injuries  to  the  brain  will  produce 
emphysema,  pneumonia,  and  diseases  of  the  liv- 
er, stomach,  and  kidneys.  Pneumonia  is  oft- 
ener  produced  when  the  injury  is  on  the  right 
side  of  the  brain.  He  referred  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  cases  of  tubercle,  compiled  from 
various  sources,  in  which  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease was  traced  to  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
showing  it  to  be  not  of  accidental  occurrence. 
His  conclusions  are  that  in  animals  which  have 
received  brain  injury  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
may  follow,  which  may  cause  death.  In  man 
the  same  effect  is  shown  by  actual  experiment. 
Human  life  may  often  be  saved,  after  injury  to 
the  brain,  by  early  auscultation  and  percussion. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary.—-Congress  met,  after  its  holiday  recess, 
January  5.  On  that  day,  in  the  Senate,  a sub- 
stitute for  the  House  bill  repealing  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. This  substitute,  instead  of  repealing, 
so  amends  the  act  as  to  remove  its  most  objec- 
tionable features.  One  of  these  amendments 
requires  the  concurrence  of  one -fourth  of  the 
creditors,  this  one-fourth  owning  one -third  of 
the  provable  debt,  in  order  to  commence  pro- 
ceedings in  bankruptcy;  and  another  requires 
the  sales  of  property  by  the  assignee  at  auction 
to  be  “ in  such  parts  or  parcels  and  at  such  times 
and  places  as  shall  be  best  calculated  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  at  the  least  expense/'  The 
first  is  made  applicable  to  all  proceedings  com- 
menced after  the  beginning  of  1878. 

A substitute  for  the  House  bill  repealing  the 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  members  of  Congress 
wa9  passed  by  the  Senate  January  12,  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  House  January  13.  This  pro- 
vides for  the  repeal  of  the  increase  of  salaries  of 
members  of  Congress — 44  provided  that  mileage 
shall  not  be  allowed  for  the  first  session  of  the 
Forty- third  Congress;  that  all  moneys  appro- 
priated as  compensation  to  the  members  of  the 
Forty -second  Congress,  in  excess  of  the  mile- 
age and  allowances  fixed  by  law  at  the  com- 
mencement of  said  Congress,  and  which  hnve 
not  been  drawn  by  the  members  of  said  Congress 
respectively,  or  which,  having  been  drawn,  have 
been  returned  in  any  form  to  the  United  States, 
are  hereby  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. n In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  pass- 
ed by  a vote  of  60  to  8 ; in  the  House  the  vote 
stood  226  to  25. 

A large  number  of  bills  relating  to  finance 
have  been  brought  before  Congress  during  the 
present  session — 845  in  the  House,  previous  to 
the  recess,  and  230  in  the  Senate.  But  no  def- 
inite action  has  resulted.  In  the  Senate,  the  res- 
olution reported  by  the  Finance  Committee,  de- 
claring it  to  be  44  the  duty  of  Congress  to  adopt 
definite  measures  to  redeem  the  pledges  made  in 
the  act  of  1860  for  the  earliest  practical  redemp- 
tion of  United  States  notes  in  gold  coin,"  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  debate. 

The  House  has  a new  committee— that  on 
Raihvays  and  Canals,  of  which  Mr.  M4Crai7,  of 
Iowa,  is  chairman.  Mr.  M4Crary  has  introduced 
a bill  to  regulate  commerce  by  railway  among 
the  States.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  by 
the  President  and  Senate  of  two  boards  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners,  each  consisting  of  three 
members,  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  hold  office  for  four  years,  at  a salary 
of  $4000  each  per  annum,  besides  traveling  ex- 
penses. These  boards  are  each  to  make  for  each 
line  of  railroad  a schedule  of  maximum  rates,  and 
a penalty  for  the  extortion  of  higher  rates  is  fix- 
ed, consisting  of  a fine  of  not  less  than  $1000 
and  not  more  than  $5000.  Such  railway  com- 
merce as  is  wholly  within  the  limits  of  any  one 
State  is  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Hurlbut,  of  Illinois,  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Railways  and  CannLs,  January  12,  in- 
troduced a bill  in  the  House,  providing  for  char- 


tering a double-track  freight  railway  from  tide- 
water on  the  Hudson  River  or  New  York  Bay  to 
Council  Bluffs,  in  Missouri.  The  Committee  on 
Railways  and  Canals  reported,  January  20,  fa- 
voring the  regulation  by  Congress  of  freights 
and  fares  on  inter-State  railroads.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  a bill  which  provides  for  the 
regulation  of  passenger  and  freight  charges  on 
railroads,  through  a commission  of  nine  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  hold  office  for  two,  four,  and  six  years,  with 
a compensation  of  $4000  and  actual  traveling 
expenses. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  January  15.  It  appropriates 
$16,500,000.  On  the  9th  of  January,  in  the 
House,  and  on  the  13th,  in  the  Senate,  appro- 
priate eulogies  were  delivered  on  the  late  James 
Brooks  and  Wilder  D.  Foster. 

The  Senate,  January  6,  con  finned  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  Caleb  Cushing  for  minister 
to  Spain.  After  the  withdrawal  of  Attorney- 
General  Williams’s  nomination  for  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  Presi- 
dent, January  9,  nominated  Caleb  Cushing  for 
that  office.  This  nomination  was  also  with- 
drawn on  the  13th,  and  on  the  19th  the  Presi- 
dent nominated  Hon.  Morrison  R.  Waite,  of  To- 
ledo, Ohio.  Tliis  nomination  was  unanimously 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  January  21. 

The  Postmaster-General  reports  that  each 
year  $2,250,000  are  saved  by  the  abolition  of  the 
franking  privilege,  and  that  the  general  interests 
of  the  postal  service  are  promoted  by  relieving 
the  great  mail  lines  of  the  pressnre  of  the  im- 
mense amount  of  matter  with  which  they  were 
formerly  burdened. 

The  Seamen’s  Friend  Society,  after  a careful 
investigation  of  the  working  of  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1872,  has  issued  its  report,  fully  indorsing 
the  act,  and  expressing  perfect  satisfaction  with 
Commissioner  Duncan’s  statements  and  opera-, 
tions.  The  law  is  not  opposed  by  captains  or 
sailors,  and  its  repeal  would  be  a public  calamity. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  met  on  the 
6th  of  January.  James  W.  Husted  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Governor  I)ix’s  Mes- 
sage was  read.  The  Governor  earnestly  recom- 
mends the  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal.  He 
declares  that  44  the  application  of  funds  belong- 
ing to  railroad  companies  to  objects  other  than 
those  for  which  they  were  incorporated,  and  the 
use  of  those  funds  in  any  manner  by  the  mana- 
gers for  private  profit,  should  be  made  crimes 
punishable  by  imprisonment."  He  advocates  re- 
stricted and  more  careful  legislation,  and  draws 
attention  to  the  extravagant  expense  of  public 
buildings,  advising  that  the  construction  of  all 
such  buildings  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a 
single  superintending  architect.  Buildings  in- 
tended for  the  insane  and  for  criminals  should 
be  useful  rather  than  ornamental  The  Assem- 
bly passed  the  constitutional  amendments  as  rat- 
ified and  modified  by  the  last  Legislature  to  a 
third  reading. 

Governor  Barker,  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  Mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature,  submitted  Januaty  13, 
draws  attention  to  the  report  of  the  commission- 
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ers  appointed  last  year  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  defectives  (the  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
and  feeble-minded)  of  that  State.  The  report 
shows  that  in  the  State  a very  small  percentage 
of  the  defectives  are  cared  for,  and  proposes 
methods  for  providing  for  the  care  and  educa- 
tion especially  of  those  of  educable  ages.  The 
Governor  recommends  that  the  riparian  fund  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose. 

The  President,  January  12,  refused  to  grant 
the  request  of  Governor  Davis,  of  Texas,  asking 
the  use  of  troops  to  prevent  apprehended  vio- 
lence in  view  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Texas,  pronouncing  the  late 
State  election  unconstitutional.  He  suggests 
that  it  would  be  prudent  as  well  as  right  for  Gov- 
ernor Davis  to  submit  to  the  popular  verdict  as 
expressed  in  an  election  held  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  which  he  had  himself  approved. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Republican  Con- 
vention, at  Concord,  January  7,  nominated  Gen- 
eral Luther  M‘Cutchins  for  Governor. — The 
New  Hampshire  Democratic  State  Convention, 
at  Concord,  January  8,  nominated  ex-Governor 
James  A.  Weston,  for  Governor. 

California,  through  its  Legislature,  has  asked 
Congress  to  so  amend  the  treaty  with1  China  as 
to  put  a stop  to  Chinese  immigration.  These 
immigrants  are  either  coolies,  or  only  a step  re- 
moved from  the  condition  of  peonage,  and  they 
do  not  come  to  stay. 

Governor  Newton  Booth  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  California  for  the  long  term 
December  20. — Colonel  Robert  E.  Withers  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Virginia  Jan- 
nary  13. — Robert  Crozier  has  been  appointed. by 
the  Governor  of  Kansas  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Senator  Caldwell. — The 
Ohio  Legislature,  January  14,  re-elected  Allen 
G.  Thurman  to  the  United  States  Senate. — The 
Maryland  Legislature,  January  20,  elected  Will- 
iam Pinckney  Whyte,  Governor,  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  Virginius,  surrendered  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  the  United  States  at  Bahia  Honda, 
on  the  16th  of  December,  on  her  way  to  New 
York  sunk  off  Cape  Fear  on  the  26th.  It  having 
been  clearly  proved  that  the  Virginia  was  at 
the  time  of  her  capture  without  right  improp- 
erly carrying  the  American  flag,  the  salute  of 
our  flag  demanded  from  Spain  has  been  dispensed 
with.  The  surviving  prisoners  captured  with  the 
Virginius  reached  New  York  in  safety. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  War  last  fall  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal,  to 
connect  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  fixes  the  outside  limit  of  the  expense  at 
$10,000,000. 

The  special  commission  appointed  in  the  spring 
of  1873  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  visit 
the  Indian  bands  in  Utah  and  portions  of  Neva- 
da, Idaho,  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  California,  and 
to  report  as  to  the  measures  necessary  and  expe- 
dient to  their  all  uniting  on  reservations,  has  re- 
ported. The  commission  consisted  of  Mr.  In- 
galls, the  agent  for  Utah  and  Nevada,  and  Major 
J.  W.  Powell,  the  explorer  of  the  Colorado  Cati- 
on. They  recommend  the  gathering  of  the  In- 
dians on  four  reservations.  The  number  of  the 
Indians  comprised  within  the  sections  visited 
by  the  commissioners  is*  estimated  by  them  as 
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10,000.  The  estimates  of  the  Indian  Office  have 
put  the  number  at  30,000.  It  is  proposed  that 
no  clothing  or  food  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
Indians  as  a gratuity,  under  the  new  regime , ex- 
cept to  the  aged  and  infirm,  that  each  family 
shall  have  a cow,  and  that  they  shall  be  helped 
to  build  bouses,  and  to  give  them  no  more  tents. 
The  four  reservations  selected  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  the  number  of  Indians  to  be  removed 
to  each,  are  as  follows : The  Muddy  Reservation, 
in  the  southeast  comer  of  Nevada,  watered  by 
the  Mo-a-pa  Creek,  is  to  receive  all  the  Pai-Utes, 
numbering  2860.  On  the  Uintah  Reservation, 
in  the  Uintah  Valley,  in  Northwestern  Utah,  are 
to  be  placed  all  the  Utes  and  tribes  assimilated 
to  them  in  habits%and  language,  numbering  2150. 
On  the  Port  Neuf  Reservation,  of  Idaho,  are  to 
be  placed  all  the  Sho-shones  and  Bannocks  and 
the  assimilated  tribes,  to  the  number  of  3637. 
The  remaining  tribes  are  all  to  be  placed  upon 
the  Malheur  Reservation,  in  Oregon,  and  num- 
ber 2300.  The  three  latter  reservations  are 
three  as  fine  valleys  as  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
territory  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  100th 
meridian. 

The  last  report  of  the  African  Colonization 
Society  states  that  the  number  of  negroes  col- 
onized in  Liberia  since  the  war  is  3060 — mak- 
ing the  total  number  for  the  fifty-three  years 
during  which  the  emigration  has  been  conduct- 
ed 15,048,  exclusive  of  5722  recaptured  Africans 
who  were  induced  to  settle  in  Liberia.  The  Li- 
berian colony  hAS  entered  upon  a most  auspi- 
cious era  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

Returns  from  all  parts  of  the  German  Empire. 
January  14,  show  that  100  ultramontanes  ana 
230  ministerial  liberals  have  been  elected  to  the 
Reichstag. 

The  new  year  in  Spain  ushered  in  a new 
revolution,  a coup  <f£taty  a s it  has  been  called. 
There  was  a serious  disagreement  on  the  snbject 
of  capital  punishment  between  President  Caste- 
lar  and  Sefior  Salmeron,  President  of  the  Cortes. 
When  the  Cortes  met,  January  2,  President  Cas- 
telar  in  his  Message  urged  the  continuance  of 
the  war  against  the  Carlists  and  Intransigentes, 
and  the  necessity  of  army  consolidation,  of  the 
revival  of  the  military  penal  code,  and  of  the  res- 
toration of  discipline.  He  recommended  legis- 
lation for  free  public  instruction  and  for  the  ab- 
olition of  slavery  throughout  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions. The  next  day,  the  3d,  the  Corte9  refused 
to  sustain  the  government.  In  the  final  and 
decisive  vote  there  was  a majority  of  twenty 
against  Castelar.  Thereupon  the  Cortes  elect- 
ed Sefior  Patania  President  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
when  the  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  Gen- 
eral Pavia  sent  an  officer  to  the  Chamber  with  a 
letter  demanding  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes. 
Sefior  Salmeron  and  others  urged  Castelar  to 
continue  in  power,  but  he  refused.  A company 
of  the  municipal  guard  then  entered  the  Palace 
of  the  Cortes,  and  expelled  the  Deputies.  Gen- 
eral Pavia  summoned  eminent  members  of  the 
Cortes,  and  the  following  new  ministry  was  con- 
stituted : President,  Marshal  Serrano ; Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Sagasta;  Minister  of 
War,  General  Zavala;  Minister  of  Justice,  Sefior 
Figuerola;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Sefior  Be- 
cerra ; Minister  of  Finances,  Sefior  Ecliegarray ; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Senor  Garcia  Ruiz; 
Minister  of  the  Marine,  Admiral  Topete.  Sefior 
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Castelar  was  offered  a position  in  the  cabinet, 
which  he  refused.  In  a letter  addressed  to  the 
country,  and  published  shortly  after  the  coup 
d'etat,  he  protested  against  the  revolution.  4 4 My 
conscience,”  he  said,  44  will  not  permit  me  to  os- 
sociate  with  demagogues,  and  conscience  and 
honor  refuse  to  accept  a position  created  by  bay- 
onets.” On  the  5th  a decree  was  promulgated 
suspending  the  constitutional  guarantees,  and 
putting  in  force  the  laws  of  1870  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order.  Serrano's  accession  to  power 
was  especially  satisfactory  to  the  army.  On  the 
9th  the  Cortes  was  dissolved,  and  a new  election 
announced  to  take  place  as  soon  as  order  should 
be  restored. 

Cartagena  was  surrendered  to  the  besieging 
army  January  13. 

The  members  of  the  French  cabinet  tendered 
their  resignations  January  9,  but  npon  the  passage 
(January  12)  of  a vote  of  confidence,  following 
a bitter  attack  by  M.  Picard  on  the  ministry  for 
its  monarchical  tendencies,  they  withdrew  their 
resignations.  On  the  14th  the  Due  de  Broglie 
informed  the  committee  on  the  electoral  bill  that 
the  government  accepted  twenty-five  years  of  age 
and  three  years'  residence  as  qualifications  for  a 
voter,  and  was  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of 
senators  by  the  government  or  Councils-General 
in  the  event  of  the  creation  of  an  Upper  House. 
The  general  debate  on  the  bill  providing  for  the 
nomination  of  mayors  by  the  government  was 
concluded  January  14.  In  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion of  the  clauses  of  the  bill  on  the  17th  the 
Left  proposed  an  amendment  requiring  that  the 
mayors  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  municipal  councils,  but  it  was  not  car- 
ried, there  being  a majority  of  five  against  it. 

The  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  was  unveiled 
at  the  Holborn  Viaduct  January  9.  On  the  same 
day  the  remains  of  Napoleon  III.  were  transferred 
to  the  sarcophagus  presented  to  Eugenie  by  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  treaty  recently  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Bokhara  gives  the  former  unusual  commer- 
cial privileges  regarding  the  construction  of  har- 
bors, the  transit  of  caravans,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  factories  and  agencies. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  GERMANY. 

Here  is  the  progress  of  co-operation  in  Ger- 
many: In  1850  there  were  80  societies,  with 
18,676  members,  who  had  on  loan  4,131,436 
thalers;  share  capital,  246,001  thalers;  and  in 
1870  these  figures  had  risen  to  740  societies, 
314,656  members,  207,618,287  thalers  lent,  and 
the  shore  capital  had  risen  to  13,440,152  thalers. 
Even  during  the  Franco-German  war  the  num- 
ber of  co-operative  banks  increased  by  121,  and 
112  new  stores  were  opened,  while  9 manufac- 
turing societies  were  established.  The  business 
done  by  all  these  societies  in  1870  amounted  to 

350.000. 000  thalers.  The  paid-up  capital  was 

27.000. 000,  and  the  loan  capital  62,000,000. 
The  number  of  co-operators  now  in  Germany 
exceeds  1,000,000.  Among  the  trading  asso- 
ciations there  are,  of  shoe-makers,  65 ; agricult- 
urists, 43;  tailors, 37;  cabinet-makers, 24 ; smiths, 
8;  weavers,  5;  book-binders,  4;  glove-manu- 
facturers, 2 ; carpenters,  2 ; basket-makers,  2 ; 
house- painters,  1 ; millers,  1 ; cloth-makers,  1 ; 
sewing-machinists,  2;  booking  establishments, 
1 ; house-building  establishments,  5 ; and  they 


appear  to  make  most  progress  in  co-operation 
just  whore  we  make  least. 

“SOVEREIGNS  OF  INDUSTRY." 

A secret  meeting  of  mechanics  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  manufacturing  artisans  from 
various  parts  of  New  England  was  held  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  January  14.  The  result  of 
this  convention  w&9  the  inauguration  of  a new 
order,  to  be  styled  44  Sovereigns  of  Industiy,”  in- 
dependent of,  but  sympathetic  with,  4 4 Patrons 
of  Husbandly/’  A national  council  was  organ- 
ized and  a State  organization  was  perfected,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  latter  being  fixed  at  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts.  This  order,  if  as  success- 
ful as  that  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  will 
bring  the  Eastern  consumers  into  co-operation 
with  the  Western  producers.  Some  indication 
of  its  importance,  from  the  co-operative  point  of 
view,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Farmers' 
Granges  in  New  England  can  obtain  flour  direct- 
ly from  the  Iowa  Lodge  at  from  two  to  three  dol- 
lars less  per  barrel  than  the  retail  price.  The 
constitution  of  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  like  that 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  excludes  politics 
from  any  direct  connection  with  the  internal 
workings  of  the  order. 

DISASTERS. 

January  13. — The  residence  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Stiner,  in  Sixtieth  Street,  New  York  city,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Stiner,  his  wife,  and 
eldest  daughter  lost  their  lives. 

December  26. — A steamer  belonging  to  the 
River  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners  was 
sunk  in  that  river,  and  eighteen  lives  were  lost. 

'December  31. — Intelligence  reached  London 
of  the  loss  of  the  steam-ship  Elbe,  bound  from 
London  to  Hamburg.  Thirty-two  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

December  14-18. — Ralph  Keeler,  who,  in  his 
capacity  as  a correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune , sailed  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  for  Bata- 
bano, on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Manzanil- 
lo was  missing,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
of  his  death.  He  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year. 

December  31. — At  Washington,  D.  C.,  Gen- 
eral B.  G.  Sweet,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  aged  forty-one  years. 

January  6. — At  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  Anna  Cabot  Lowell,  teacher  and  educa- 
tional writer,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

January  11. — At  Borden,  Texas,  Gail  Bor- 
den, inventor  of  the  process  of  making  condensed 
milk,  aged  seventy-three. 

January  15. — At  Buchanan,  Michigan,  M. 
Matthews,  late  Printing  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  step-father 
to  Schuyler  Colfax. — At  Washington,  D.  C., 
Charles  Astor  Bristed,  better  known  to  maga- 
zine readers  as  44  Carl  Benson,”  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year. 

January  17. — At  Mount  Airy,  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Siamese  Twins,  Eng  and  Chang,  aged 
sixty-three  years. 

December  26. — In  Paris,  France,  Francis 
Victor  Hugo,  second  son  of  Victor  Hugo,  aged 
forty-five  years. 

December  31. — At  Paris,  John  Anthony  Ga- 
lignani,  editor  of  Gal  igneous  Messenger,  and  son 
of  its  founder,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 
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OCCASIONALLY  even  members  of  Congress 
manage  to  get  in  a bit  of  humor  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  topic  under  debate.  A few  weeks 
since,  when  the  Salary  Bill  was  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate,  Senator  Logan,  of  Illinois,  re- 
marked that  there  were  some  men  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  probably  expected  to  be  President.  He 
desired  to  say  to  them  that  the  vote  on  the  Sal- 
ary Bill  would  neither  make  nor  unmake  them,  j 
That  was  not  the  character  of  statesmanship 
which  made  great  men.  Their  action  reminded 
him  of  the  story  of  two  boys  who  were  out  hunt- 
ing, and  came  upon  a wild  boar.  One  ran  off 
and  climbed  a tree,  but  the  other,  not  being  able 
to  reach  the  tree,  was  overtaken  by  the  boar, 
which  ran  between  his  legs.  The  boy  caught 
him  by  both  ears,  and  after  holding  on  for  some 
time,  cried  out  to  the  one  in  the  tree, 

“John,  come  here.” 

“ What  do  you  want?”  cried  John. 

“ Why,  I want  you  to  help  me  let  this  hoy 
90!” 

There  are  not  a few  Senators  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  experience* 
the  discomfort  of  their  position  very  much  os 
did  that  gentleman  in  Maine  in  reference  to  the 
Prohibitory  Liquor  Law.  Said  he, 44 1 am  in  fa- 
vor of  that  law,  but  against  its  enforcement.” 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  we  admire,  it  is  can- 
did, courteous,  outspoken  dramatic  criticism. 
The  Western  man  has  a way  of  exploiting  his 
views  in  this  respect  that  is  peculiar  as  well  as 
“nubby.”  A performance  of  Hamlet  having 
recently  taken  place  in  Lafayette,  Indiana,  the 
Journal  man  of  that  place  spread  himself  over  it 
in  the  following  terms : “ Hamlet  must  have  been 
a remarkable  man  not  to  have  gone  mad  in  the 
midst  of  such  characters  os  his  aimless  mother, 
the  insipid  and  discordant  Ophelia,  and  the 
noisily  empty  Laertes,  as  they  were  presented  on 
this  stage.  We  confess  to  a secret  satisfaction 
at  the  poisoning  of  the  queen,  who,  in  rouging 
her  cheeks,  got  a double  dose  on  the  end  of  her 
nose,  and  we  experienced  a malicious  joy  in  the 
unskillful  stabbing  of  Laertes,  who  deserved 
death  if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  his  unac- 
cented lamentations  over  the  demise  of  a horse- 
fiddle  sister,  whose  departure  should  have  been 
to  him  a source  of  joy.  The  grave-digger  did 
well,  not  only  in  his  professional  work,  but 
in  effectually  burying  the  ill-dressed  Ophelia. 
We  never  attended  a funeral  with  more  pleas- 
ure.” 

These  were  bright  things  said  and  done  in 
Boston  and  “ towns  ’round”  at  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  “Tea-partv.”  At  Malden, 
for  instance,  as  the  tea  was  being  served  in  the 
Town-hall,  the  choir  sang,  “ Polly  put  the  kettle 
on  and  well  all  take  tea.”  Afterward  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Miner,  of  Boston,  spoke  his  piece,  in  which 
he  said  that  “nations  as  well  as  individuals  in 
their  lives  come  upon  forks  of  the  road  of  prog- 
ress. Determination  based  upon  logical  decision 
must  select  one  of  the  diverging  paths ; none  can 
afford  aimless  drifting.  Such  was  the  position 
of  our  fathers.  They  reached  the  fork,  and  stern- 
ly took  the  path  that  emerged  the  country  out  of 
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the  dark  night  of  tyranny  into  the  beauties  of  a 
long  republican  day.  The  illustration  furnished 
by  a happy  couple  at  an  anniversary  gathering 
was  most  apt.  John  said* to  Jane,  his  wife, 
‘Do  you  know  how  I came  to  choose  you? 
Why,  I harnessed  the  roan  one  night,  and 
said,  musingly,  “ 111  see  which  road,  when  we 
come  to  the  fork,  the  old  boy  will  take.”  A 
captivating  beauty  lived  on  one  of  these,  and 
you  on  the  other.  The  noble  animal  came 
your  way.  I proposed,  and  you  accepted ; but  I 
must  say  I pulled  just  a leetle  on  the  nigh  rein : 
your  simple  purit  v and  homely  goodness  was  what 
was  best  for  me.*  ” 

In  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  the  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop  said  that  the  card  of  invitation,  which 
portrayed  a very  large  tea-pot,  was  suggestive  to 
the  speakers  of  what  was  expected  of  them  by  its 
very  short  spout . 

In  these  days  when  Congressmen  and  mem- 
bers of  State  Legislatures  are  charged  with  the 
most  flagrant  and  baldest  corruption,  it  mav  bo 
well  for  chaplains  at  Washington  and  at  all  the 
State  capitals  to  remember  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred a few  years  since  in  Vermont,  when  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  was  invited  to  open  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  with  an  extemporane- 
ous prayer.  After  some  stumbling  he  succeeded 
in  uttering  the  following  petition  : “ May  corrup- 
tion and  sin  of  every  form  be  as  far  from  every 
member  of  this  Legislature  as  Thou  art,  0 Lord.  ’ 
The  members  of  that  honorable  body  looked  in- 
quiringly at  each  other,  and  seemed  rather  puz- 
zled as  to  exactly  what  was  meant. 

The  autobiography  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Guth- 
rie, one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Scotland’s  di- 
vines, has  just  been  published  in  London,  and 
contains  much  pleasant  anecdote.  Few  men 
fought  the  battle  of  life  from  boyhood  up  more 
manfully  or  successfully  than  he.  Like  all  very 
good  and  great  men,  he  had  a lively  sense  of  hu- 
mor, and  it  constantly  bubbled  up  and  out,  on 
fit  occasion,  throughout  his  whole  career. 

“On  first  going  to  Ross-shire  to  visit  and 
preach  for  my  friend  Mr.  Carmen t,”  writes  Dr. 
Guthrie,  “ I asked  him  on  the  Saturday  evening 
before  retiring  to  rest  whether  I would  get  warm 
water  in  the  morning.  Whereupon  he  held  up 
a warning  hand,  saying,  4 Whist,  whist ! ’ On  my 
looking  and  expressing  astonishment,  he  said, 
with  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  4 Speak  of  shaving  on 
the  Lord’s  day  in  Ross-shire,  and  you  never  need 
preach  here  more!’  In  that  same  county  Sir 
Kenneth  Mackenzie  directed  my  attention  to  a 
servant-girl,  who,  if  not  less  scrupulous,  was  more 
logical  in  her  practice.  She  astonished  her  mas^ 
ter,  one  of  Sir  Kenneth’s  tenants,  by  refusing  to 
feed  the  cows  on  the  Sabbath.  She  was  ready 
to  milk,  but  would  by  no  means  feed  them — and 
her  defense  shows  that  though  a fanatic,  she 
was  not  a fool.  ‘The  cows,’  she  said,  drawing 
a nice  metaphysical  distinction  between  what 
are  not  and  what  are  works  of  necessity  and  mer- 
cy that  would  have  done  honor  to  a casuist — 
‘the  cows  canna  milk  themselves;  so  to  milk 
them  is  a clear  work  of  necessity  and  mercy ; 
but  let  them  out  to  the  fields,  and  they’ll  feed 
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themselves.’  Here  certainly  was  scrupulosity;  but 
the  error  was  one  that  leaned  to  the  right  side.” 

Dr.  Guthrie  tells  a story  of  a poor  wandering 
woman  who  had  crossed  the  border  and  traveled 
north  into  Scotland  till  she  was  belated  and  be- 
nighted. She  knocked  at  the  door  of  a house 
where  a light  came  streaming  out  at  the  window, 
and  cast  herself  on  the  charity  of  its  tenants, 
asking  a morsel  of  bread  and  a night’s  lodging. 
This  was  her  touching  and  simple  appeal : 

“Is  there  no  good  Christian  here  who  will 
have  pity  on  me  and  take  me  in  ?” 

“Na,  na,”  was  the  answer  of  a rough  voice, 
as  the  door,  which  had  opened  to  her  knocking, 
was  rudely  shut  in  her  face,  “there  are  nae  Chris- 
tians here;  we  are  a’  Johnstones  and  Jardines!” 

This,  too,  is  good : A Highland  porter,  ob- 
serving a stranger  looking  intently  on  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Candlish,  who  was  of  small  stature,  said, 
“Ay,  tak’  a gude  look — there’s  no  muckle  o’ 
him,  but  there’s  a deal  in  him!” 

The  parsimony  of  the  Scottish  nobility  to  the 
school-masters,  grudging  them  any  thing  beyond 
the  provision  required  by  law,  is  thus  hit  off: 
“ To  them,  w ith  honorable  exceptions,  the  coun- 
try owed  little  gratitude.  They  grew  rich  by  the 
spoils  of  the  Church ; starved  the  teachers,  and 
opposed  with  dogged  determination  every  reform 
in  church  and  state,  reminding  one  of  what  Dr. 
Chalmers  related  as  the  speech  of  a professor  of 
St.  Andrews  to  his  students.  ‘ Gentlemen,’  he 
said,  4 there  are  just  two  things  in  nature  that 
never  change : these  are  the  fixed  stars  and  the 
Scotch  lairds!’” 

The  following  relates  to  one  of  his  country 
parishioners  w'ho  had  become  insane:  “It  was 
useless  to  argue  with  her ; so,  being  a little  vain, 
though  a pious  old  body,  I took  her  on  her  weak 
side,  and  found  her  quite  willing  to  agree  to  my 
proposal  that  she  should  have  a drive  in  a car- 
riage, all  the  more  that  I assured  her — but  with- 
out explaining  how — that  it  would  do  her  a great 
deal  of  good.  Away  she  went,  quite  delighted 
with  the  honor  of  a carriage,  which  never  halt- 
ed, however,  till  it  drove  within  the  gates  of  the 
Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  event  turned 
out  as  we  hoped  and  wished.  The  case  had  been 
taken  in  time,  and  in  less  than  a twelvemonth 
she  w'as  back  to  her  cottage  in  her  sound  mind. 
Hearing  of  that,  and  glad  of  that,  I went  to  see 
her,  never  dreaming  that  she  would  have  any 
recollection  of  how  she  was  wheedled  away.  I 
am  amused  even  now  on  recollecting  the  way  in 
which  she  taught  me  my  mistake.  She  was  sit- 
ting alone  by  the  fireside  on  my  opening  the  door ; 
and  before  1 had  time  to  speak  she  turned  round, 
and  shaking  her  finger  at  me,  with  more  fun 
than  anger  in  her  face,  said,  * Eh,  minister , I 
didna  think  ye  wud  ha ’ telt  a lee  /’  ” 

Dr.  Anderson,  an  eminent  divine  of  Edin- 
burgh, availed  himself  of  a visit  of  John  Kemble 
to  that  city  to  see  how  he  would  read  a certain 
passage  of  Scripture.  On  being  ushered  into  his 
apartment,  Mr.  Kemble,  to  use  a common  ex- 
pression, took  in  at  a glance  the  measure  of  his 
visitor’s  foot,  expressed  himself  hnDpy  to  see  Dr. 
Anderson,  and  how  much  pleasure  he  would  have 


in  giving  him  his  advice.  “ At  the  same  time,” 
he  said,  “the  best  way  of  going  to  work  is  not 
for  me,  but  for  you,  Dr.  Anderson,  to  read  the 
passage  first.”  This  the  worthy  doctor,  who  had 
too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  powers  to  be 
daunted  before  John  Kemble  or  any  other  man, 
proceeded  to  do,  ore  rotundo . Whereupon  Kem- 
ble, not  a little  amused  with  the  inflated  style  of 
his  visitor,  gave  him  this  sage  advice — one  it  would 
be  well  for  all  aspirants  to  public  oratory  to  re- 
member— “Sir,  when  you  read  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, or  any  other  book,  never  think  how  you 
read,  but  what  you  read.” 


The  penurious  habits  of  the  Scotch  parsons  are 
thus  illustrated  : A minister,  standing  one  even- 
ing on  the  bridge  near  his  manse,  was  accosted 
by  a mendicant,  who,  judging  the  minister  by 
his  dress  to  be  one  of  the  fraternity,  and  wishing 
for  information  (being  himself  a stranger  in  that 
part  of  the  country),  said,  “ And  wbaur  are  ye 
to  put  up  the  nicht,  man  ?” 


“ Quod  Petis  Hic  Est.” — The  following  po- 
etic illustration  of  this  proverb,  by  a famous 
school-master,  may  possibly  interest  some  of  our 
temperance  friends : 

No  plate  had  John  and  Joan  to  hoard— 

Plain  folks  in  humble  plight; 

One  only  tankard  crowned  their  board, 

And  that  was  filled  each  night; 

Along  whose  inner  bottom  sketched, 

In  pride  of  chubby  grace. 

Some  rude  engraver  s hand  had  etched 
A baby  angel’s  face. 

John  swallowed  first  a mod’rate  sup ; 

But  Joan  was  not  like  John, 

For  when  her  lips  once  touched  the  cup. 

She  swilled  till  all  w*as  gone. 

John  often  urged  her  to  drink  fair, 

But  she  ne’er  changed  a jot ; 

She  loved  to  see  the  angel  there, 

And  therefore  drained  the  pot. 

When  John  found  all  remonstrance  vain, 
Another  card  he  played, 

And  where  the  angel  stood  so  plain 
He  got  a devil  portrayed. 

Joan  saw  the  horns,  Joan  saw  the  toil, 

Tet  Joan  as  stoutly  quaffed,  * 

And  ever  when  she  seized  her  ale, 

She  cleared  it  at  a draught 

John  stared ; with  wonder  petrified, 

His  hair  rose  on  his  pate, 

And. 44  Why  dost  guzzle  now,n  he  cried, 

“At  this  enormous  rate?" 

44 Oh,  John,"  said  she, 44 am  I to  blame? 

I can’t  in  conscience  stop. 

For  sure  *twould  be  a burning  shame 
To  leave  the  devil  a drop  l" 


Rev.  Dr.  C , of  Connecticut,  was  long 

celebrated  for  his  wit.  The  following  specimens 
have  not  appeared  in  the  Drawer  before,  and 
they  may  be  trusted  as  genuine : 

In  a meeting  of  ministers  one  day  a sermon 
was  read,  and,  according  to  custom,  criticised. 
It  had  been  read  in  the  old  well-known  sing- 
song tone.  One  minister  objected  to  the  tone, 
and  another  found  fault  with  something  else. 

Dr.  C sat  quietly  in  a corner  till  it  came  to 

his  turn.  “Take  away,”  said  he,  “the  tone, 
and  there  is  nothing  left.” 

Returning  one  day  from  the  mill,  the  tire  come 
off  the  wheel.  He  took  it  into  the  wagon  and 
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sat  inside  the  tire.  An  old  neighbor  thought 
that  at  last  he  had  got  a chance  to  pay  off  old 
scores.  He  met  the  doctor,  and  said, 

“Hullo,  doctor,  do  you  want  hooping  to-day  ?” 

“Not  so  much  as  you  want  heading /” 

When  traveling  in  the  Western  countiy  he 
learned  to  shave  without  the  help  of  a mirror. 
Long  afterward,  attending  some  gathering  of 
ministers,  he  got  up  in  the  morning  and  dressed 
as  usual.  His  friend  was  surprised  to  see  him 
stand  facing  a blank  wall  and  performing  the 
serious  act  of  shaving  without  the  luxury  of  a 
looking-glass.  In  answer  to  a question  he  said 
he  had  not  used  a looking-glass  for  thirty  years. 
The  lost  time  he  looked  into  one  he  had  so  little 
encouragement  he  thought  he  would  not  do  so 
again. 

He  did  not  usually  like  to  have  any  one  turn 
the  joke  on  himself.  But  one  time  a neighbor 
called  and  asked  if  he  had  a wheelbarrow. 

u Yes,”  said  he,  “ but  I do  not  lend  it.” 

“Well,  did  I ask  it?” 

This  pleased  him  so  well  that  he  lent  it  at  once. 

Again,  in  riding  through  an  adjoining  town, 
he  saw  a boy  crawling  through  the  fence. 

“What,  crawling  through  the  fence! — pigs 
crawl  through  the  fence.” 

“Yes,” said  the  boy,  in  a fine  Yankee  tone, 
“ and  old  hogs  go  along  the  street.” 

He  used  to  relate  this  story  himself,  he  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  boy  s wit. 

He  took  great  interest  in  education,  and  regu- 
larly examined  the  common  schools  of  the  town. 
At  the  close  of  one  of  his  visits  he  was  engaged 
in  prayer,  and  he  Always  praved  with  his  eyes 
open.  A colored  boy  got  behind  him,  making 
faces  and  causing  the  boys  to  laugh  at  his  Dar- 
winian antics.  The  doctor  calmly  went  on,  but 
extended  his  hand  in  position  behind  him,  and, 
simultaneously  with  “amen,” brought  the  face- 
tious youth  to  the  ground  with  a slap,  saying, 
“Boy,  remember  1 have  got  eyes  behind  as  well 
as  before!” 


A descendant  of  A gag  lately  entered  a coun- 
try store  in  search  of  a pair  of  boots.  The  sales- 
man gave  him  a pair  of  No.  14,  which  he  essayed 
to  put  on.  After  tagging  away  at  the  straps 
until  apoplexy  was  imminent,  he  looked  up  help- 
lessly in  the  store-keeper’s  face,  asking,  “ What 
shall  I do  ? Where  can  I get  any  thing  to  wear 
on  my  feet  ?”  The  store-keeper  was  nonplused. 
He  did  not  like  to  tell  the  gaunt  giant  that  any 
thing  like  such  a pair  of  feet  had  never  been 
contemplated  by  any  maker  of  lasts.  A stranger 
sitting  by  the  stove,  and  who  had  been  freely  in- 
dulging in  the  extract  of  rve,  came  to  his  aid. 
“Hexcuse  me,  stranger;  ITI  tell  you  what  to  do 
— get  a thinner  sock  on  that  ’ere  hoof,  then  try 
the  box .”  

So  many  great  failures  in  the  financial  world 
took  place  during  the  recent  panic,  that  an  anec- 
dote apropos  to  such  calamities  is  worth  repro- 
ducing. It  is  from  a recent  English  publica- 
tion, not  bright  enough  to  warrant  reprint  in  this 
country — “ My  Recollections  from  1806  to  1873. 
By  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox 

At  the  time  when  Sir  John  Dean  Paul’s  bank 
stopped  payment,  a witty  lawyer  was  met  com- 
ing out  of  it  by  a friend. 

“So  Sir  John  has  failed?”  said  the  friend. 


“Yes,”  replied  the  lawyer,  “and  I’ve  been 
victimized.” 

“Really!”  continued  the  other,  “the  news 
must  have  quite  upset  you.” 

“ Not  at  all ; I was  not  upset,  although  I lost 
my  balance .” 

A few  other  jocularities  from  Lord  William  s 
book : 

Frank  Talfourd,  a son  of  the  author  of  Ion , 
was  a dramatist,  and  ready  at  repartee.  One 
day  in  winter,  snow  on  the  ground,  thermometer 
below  freezing-point,  young  Talfourd  was  met 
by  a friend  in  Russell  Square,  who  thus  accosted 
him : 

“Why,  I see  you  never  wear  (were)  a great- 
coat.” • 

“ I never  was,”  he  quaintly  replied. 

Jbrdan  told  Lord  William  that  when  Thomas 
Campbell  pnblished  his  domestic  tale  of  Theodric , 
the  conversation  turned  upon  it.  “I  think,”  said 
a wag,  “ it  is  selling  prodigiously,  and  that  the 
author  will  gain  a large  sum  on  The  odd  trick 
(Theodric),  without  counting  the  honors.” 

Forty  years  ago  one  of  the  most  amusing 
men  in  London  was  “Dick”  Armifc,  of  the 
Guards.  He  had  a fund  of  Irish  wit  and  anec- 
dote. On  one  occasion  he  nearly  involved  him- 
self in  a duel.  A quarrelsome  man  was  present, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  many  affairs  of  “ hon- 
or.” Dick,  who  hAd  all  the  pluck  of  a son  of 
Erin,  and  who  had  listened  patiently  to  this  ora- 
cle laying  down  the  Iaw,  thought  he  would  cause 
a laugh  pt  his  expense ; so,  suddenly  turning  to 
him,  he  quietly  said, 

‘"I  saw  a man  to-day  who  would  give  any 
sum  of  money  he  possesses  to  kick  you.” 

“ Kick  me !”  responded  the  Sir  Lucius  OTrig- 
ger — “ kick  me ! I call  upon  you  to  name  him,” 
at  the  same  time  turning  livid  with  rage. 

“Oh,  bedad,  I’ll  tell  you,”  replied  his  tor- 
mentor. “Well,  if  you  wish  to  know— but  it 
must  not  go  further — the  man  was — ” 

“Who?  who?” 

“ Ah,  don’t  be  in  such  a hurry !— the  man  was 
Billy  Water,  who  goes  about  in  a bowl,  because 
why,  he  has  not  any  legs,  and,  by  the  powers, 
would  give  all  he  has  to  be  able  to  kick  anyone.” 


The  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  well  remembered 
by  many  in  New  York  when  traveling  in  this 
country  as  Lord  Morpeth,  had  great  readiness  at 
repartee.  No  man  better  understood  the  value 
of  that  aggregation  of  bores  called  a “deputa- 
tion,” or  “ commit- tee,”  or  “caucus.”  His  def- 
inition of  a deputation  was  excellent : “ Deputa- 
tion is  a noun  of  multitude  that  signifies  many, 
but  does  not  signify  much.” 

A correspondent  sends  us  this : Traveling 
in  his  wagon  not  long  ago  to  fulfill  one  of  his  ap- 
pointments, a clergyman  overtook  a man  walk- 
ing with  a carpet-bag  in  his  hand.  The  roads 
were  very  muddy.  With  the  politeness  charac- 
teristic of  a benevolent  man,  he  asked  the  pe- 
destrian (an  entire  stranger)  if  he  would  not  take 
a seat  in  the  wagon.  The  invitation  was  accept- 
ed, and  the  conversation  became  quite  free  and 
easy.  Presently,  however,  the  minister,  with  a 
view  to  make  the  talk  profitable,  asked  the  stran- 
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ger  if  he  was  ready  to  die.  Not  knowing  the 
character  of  the  person  who  had  asked  him  to 
ride,  as  he  was  muffled  to  the  chin,  and  misap- 
prehending his  meaning  and  suspecting  foul  play, 
he  paused  not  to  reply,  but  sprang  out,  and  ran 
for  dear  life  through  mud  and  mire.  The  cler- 
gyman, wishing  to  assure  the  man  that  no  harm 
was  meant,  called  to  him  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
to  stop.  Not  much!  He  went.  Tea  could 
have  been  taken  off  the  coat  tails  of  that  man, 
and  the  pastor  sorrowed. 

In  a recent  number  of  that  quaint  and  useful 
English  publication,  Notes  and  Queries^  inquiry 
is  made  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  following  im- 
proved but  plagiarized  version  of  Newton’s  rid- 
dle: 

PARADOX. 

Four  people  sat  down  one  evening  to  play ; 

They  played  all  that  eve,  and  parted  next  day. 

Could  you  think,  when  you’re  told,  as  thus  they  all  sat, 
No  other  played-  with  them,  nor  was  there  one  bet ; 
Yet  when  they  rose  up  each  gained  a guinea, 
Though  none  of  them  lost  to  th’  amount  of  a penny. 

AN8WEE. 

Four  merry  fiddlers  played  all  night 
To  many  a dancing  ninny, 

And  the  next  morning  went  away, 

And  each  received  a guinea. 

In  earlier  days  in  Missouri  there  presided  over 
the  judicial  destinies  of  a large  circuit  a judge 
remarkable  for  his  official  and  social  excellences. 
He  was  universally  known  as  ‘‘Horse  Allen,” 
to  which  title  in  latter  years  the  prefix  of  “Old” 
was  added.  He  was  a sound  lawyer  and  an  in- 
corruptible judge,  and  in  those  primeval  days 
imposed  a personal  regard  by  the  possession  of 
a mt  of  brawny  limbs  that  men  said  had  been 
called  on  more  than  one  occasion  into  active  ex- 
ercise to  teach  the  refractory  “how  to  respect 
the  court.”  He  regarded  the  bar — composed 
generally  of  young  men  whom  he  called  by  their 
Christian  names— almost  in  the  light  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  they  in  turn  soon  learned  to  love  him 
as  a father.  They  tell  this  stoiy  on  the  old 
judge : 

On  one  occasion,  while  he  was  holding  court 
in  a log-cabin  in  one  of  the  then  wild  counties 
of  the  Southwest,  two  of  his  boys  became  so  ex- 
cited over  a case  that,  after  each  had  in  unmis- 
takable language  questioned  the  veracity  of  the 
other,  an  inkstand  had  been  hurled,  and  the  com- 
pliment returned  by  a forcible  propulsion  of 
the  Missouri  Statutes  by  the  maddened  dispu- 
tants at  each  other’s  heads.  The  whole  thing 
occurred  so  quickly  that  the  judge  had  not  time 
to  prevent  it,  but  ho  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

“Cyrus,”  he  remarked  to  the  sheriff  (now 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives),  “ad- 
journ court  for  fifteen  minute?.  **  It  was  done 
by  Mr.  Frost,  the  sheriff.  “ Now  shut  that  door, 
and  lock  it.” 

As  soon  as  these  orders  had  been  executed, 
turning  to  one  of  the  combatants,  then  State’s 
Attorney,  and  now  an  eminent  citizen  and  law- 
yer in  California,  he  said, 

“Peter,  come  out  and  stand  behind  that 
bench!”  the  representative  of  the  State  quiet- 
ly took  position. 

“ Tom,”  he  continued,  to  young  Horrell  (of 
whose  futnre  your  historian  has  lost  sight),  “ do 


you  stand  there!”  and  the  attitude  was  taken 
as  ordered. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  the  “Old  Horse,”  in  gen- 
tle tones,  “you  have  been  guilty  of  a very  gross 
disrespect  of  this  court,  and  the  court  can  not 
and  will  not  stand  it,  and  will  take  proper  steps 
to  vindicate  itself.  I have  always  held  myself 
as  good  a judge  of  a fight  as  of  the  law.  In  this 
matter  of  outrage  the  court  will  sit  and  see  it 
out,  and  you  both  shall  have  fair  play.  Now 
pitch  in,  and  fight  it  out.” 

Nothing  loath,  the  two  boys  went  at  it  fist  and 
skull,  for  they  knew  very  well  that  if  they  did 
not  settle  it  in  this  way  the  “Old  Horse”  would 
perhaps  quit  his  seat  and  thrash  them  both — a 
feat  very  easy  of  accomplishment  for  him.  And 
so  they  fought,  and  the  judge  looked  on  to  see 
flair  play.  History  does  not  record  which  of  the 
two  was  the  victor,  but  after  protracted  and  ex- 
hausting efforts,  and,  alas!  mnch  profanity,  of 
which  the  court  took  no  official  cognizance,  the 
judge,  turning  to  the  sheriff,  said, 

“ Cyrus,  separate  them,  unlock  the  door,  and 
open  court.” 

And  when  court  was  opened,  he  turned  to  the 
clerk  and  said, 

“ Mr.  Clerk,  enter  a fine  of  twenty  dollars  each 
against  Mr.  Minor  and  Mr.  Horrell  for  a flagrant 
contempt  of  this  court.” 

Before  the  adjournment  the  fines  were  remit- 
ted, and  the  boys  were  ever  afterward  the  best 
of  friends. 

At  one  time  during  the  late  war  our  troops 
made  a sweeping  advance  through  Arkansas, 
and,  under  general  instructions,  took  possession 
of  every  prominent  official  of  church  or  state 
and  sent  him  back  under  custody  until  his  status 
should  be  determined.  Among  the  former  was 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Lay,  then  Missionary  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  that  ju- 
risdiction, and  well  known  for  his  zealous  and 
efficient  labors. 

The  rector  of  the  little  parish  at  Camden  com- 
plained of  frequent  attacks  made  upon  the  dis- 
cipline and  polity  of  his  church  by  a Methodist 
brother  who  was  ministering  to  a large  congrega- 
tion in  the  same  place.  The  bishop’s  tempo- 
rary detention  took  place  during  a great  revival 
among  the  Methodists,  and  was  considered  too 
good  a thing  to  be  lost.  Accordingly  the  pastor 
of  the  flock  announced  it,  during  “evening  meet- 
ing,” thus : “ You  may  not  know,  brethren,  how 
these  ‘Episcopals’  git  religion,  so  111  tell  you. 
They  have  a bishop  come  around  about  once  a 
year,  and  the  minister  he  sets  ’em  all  up  in  a 
row,  and  the  bishop  fastens  his  hands  down  on  to 
their  heads,  and  that's  the  way  they  do  it ; but” 
(making  a long  pause)  “ they  can’t  git  no  relig- 
ion now,  fur  Old  Abe's  got  their  bishop .” 

A Kentucky  correspondent  sends  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  was  during  the  first  Kansas  excitement  that 
I obeyed  the  call  of  duty — or,  rather,  the  call 
of  Governor  Shannon — and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting myself  appointed  his  volunteer  aid-de- 
camp.  My  first  duty  was  a pleasant  one.  “ Old 
Pomeroy,  as  the  boys  called  him,  had  been  cap- 
tured the  day  before  in  endeavoring  to  make  his 
way  into  Lawrence.  As  soon  as  the  Governor 
heard  of  it  he  dispatched  me  to  ascertain  the 
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cause  of  his  detention,  and  have  him  released. 
The  only  tent  in  the  camp  was*  appropriated  to 
the  prisoner,  before  which  a sturdy  Missourian, 
with  a dilapidated  double-barreled  shot-gun,  was 
pacing  slowly,  apparently  as  much  impressed  with 
his  great  responsibility  as  was  he  who  guarded 
Francis  I.  on  the  night  of  Pavia : 

That  his  sleepless  vigils  kept. 

While  lords  and  ladies  wailed  and  wept 

He  informed  me  that  he  belonged  to  Captain 
Denson’s  company,  and  him  I found  closely  en- 
gaged iq  “seven  up.” 

“Captain,  who  is  your  prisoner?”  I asked. 

“Old  Pomeroy,”  he  replied,  without  looking 
up. 

“When  did  you  capture  him?” 

“ Yesterday. — High,  low,  jack,  and  the  game.” 

“ And  why  did  you  arrest  him  ?” 

“ He’s  contraband. — My  deal.” 

“ Governor  Shannon  directed  me  to  tell  you 
to  release  Mr.  Pomeroy.” 

“ Tell  old  Shan  to  go  to ! sha’n’t  do  it. — 

Turn  up  jack!” 

“Very  well.  Sir,”  I answered,  indignantly; 
“ I will  deliver  your  reply,”  and  started  away. 

“I  say,  cap!”  shouted  Denson  after  me, 
“ don’t  make  a fool  of  yourself.  Como  back  and 
take  a hand  1” 

“No,  thank  you.” 

“Oh,  well,  if  old  Shan  says  so,  I ’spose  it’s 
all  right.  Bill !”  yelled  the  captain,  at  the  top 
of  his  voice, 4 4 let  old  Pum  go ! Guvner  says  so. 
— Whose  deal  is  it  ?” 

And  the  future  Senator  departed  in  peace. 

This  also  from  our  Kentucky  friend : 

One  night  a ball  was  given  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  camp  in  “ Arjcansaw,”  and  every  body  was 
told  to  come.  No  introductions  were  necessary; 
politeness  was  unknown  to  the  natives ; elegance 
a stranger.  The  men  were  awkward,  slovenly, 
and  bearish;  and  the  women,  if  possible,  more 
rough-hewn.  Both  sexes  appeared  to  use  to- 
bacco and  whisky  with  equal  relish,  and  many  a 
backwoods  beauty  have  I seen  screwing  up  her 
mouth  as  if  she  were  trying  to  place  it  in  the 
1 4 prunes  and  prisms”  shape  that  stately  Mrs. 
General  advised  to  Little  Dorrit,  but,  instead  of 
pronouncing  those  words,  would  send  a clean- 
cut  stream  of  tobacco  juice  clear  across  the 
road. 

Thus  was  it  that  the  stout  puncheon  floor  was 
beat  to  the  tune  of  Champagne  Charley  by  feet 
that  had  never  known  each  other  before.  A 
rustic  darling,  clothed  in  spotless  white,  looking 
bashful  and  interesting,  but  who  had  been  for 
some  time  44  alone  in  a crowd,”  was  performing 
the  ornamental  duties  of  a w all-flower.  Desiring 
to  bring  her  out,  some  of  us  suggested  to  Major 
Waddell,  who  was  our  Chevalier  Bayard,  that 
he  lead  her  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  the 
Virginia  Reel.  The  major  was  the  politest  of 
men,  and  judging  from  her  looks  that  she  was  a 
stranger  to  the  rough  throng  around  her,  tend- 
ered his  profoundest  bow. 

44  Madam,  may  I have  the  pleasure  of  dancing 
the  next  set  with  you  ?” 

She  deliberately  surveyed  him  from  head  to 
foot. 

44  Wa’al,  stranger,”  she  finally  said,  reflective- 
ly, 44 your  legs  is  mighty  little  to  dance  much 


| with,  but  I guess  I will,  for  I do  blieve  I’d  ’a  tuk 
root  ef  I’d  sot  here  much  longer.” 

The  major  glanced  around  quickly,  and  gave 
me  a most  savage  look  when  he  saw  I had  heard 
it,  for  he  knew  it  would  be  the  basis  of  many  a 
joke  at  his  expense. 

Thb  following  “Sonnett,”  by  “Our  Back- 
woods  Contributor,”  expresses  a state  of  feeling 
quite  common  among  persons  who  have  become 
entangled : 

Sal  Hukins,  she's  a ’tickler  friend  o’  mine— 
Leastways  we  think  a darned  sight  on  each  other, 
And  swore  one  night  in  the  lane  that  we  had  rather 
Die  in  each  other’s  arms  than  go  and  pine 
As  we’d  been  doin’  now  for  nearly  nine 
Long  months  and  more  to  be  made  man  and  wife. 
You  see,  Sal's  mother  has  been  half  her  life 
A Invalid,  and  couldn’t  git  about, 

Ef  Sal,  who  loves  her  next  to  me,  should  leave. 

I wish  I hadn’t  let  the  huzzy  weave 
That  string  around  me  they  call  love!  It’s  out, 
Boys.  Have  your  langh.  Git  mad  ? I ain’t  the  one. 
I reckon  I kin  take  a little  fun ; 

But  I'm  a deeper it  man  ef  somethin * isn’t  done  / 


Speaking  of  the  word  “humbug,”  De  Quincey 
says  44  it  rests  upon  a very  firm  and  comprehen- 
sive basis.  It  can  not  be  rendered  adequately 
either  by  German  or  by  Greek,  the  two  richest 
of  human  languages.  Its  origin,  however,  is 
wrapped  in  doubt,  the  stories  concerning  it  be- 
ing vague  and  uncertain.  The  following  I re- 
gard as  the  most  trustworthy : At  one  time  there 
was  war  between  Germany  and  Austria,  and  con- 
stantly the  wildest  and  most  incredible  stories 
concerning  the  victory  or  defeat  of  the  German 
arms  would  be  spread,  entirely  without  truth. 
They  were  all  traced  to  Hamburg ; so,  whenever 
any  thing  marvelous  was  announced,  men  would 
say,  4 Oh!  that  is  a Hamburg,’  and  finally  a 
4 humbug.’  ” 

In  the  April  number  of  your  Magazine,  over 
two  years  ago  (writes  a friend  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon)*, you  made  copious  selections  from  a show- 
bill gotten  up  by  that  well-known  genius  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  Mart  Taylor.  I chance  to  know  an 
anecdote  of  him  which  is  at  your  service : 

One  time  in  his  wanderings  he  went  into 
Clarksville,  California,  and  meeting  there  a per- 
son who  seemed  to  know  him,  and  who  was 
willing  to  help  put  up  sceneiy,  etc.,  he  finally 
engaged  him  to  “’tend  door.”  The  house,  as 
usual,  was  crowded,  and  Mart  played  with  even 
more  than  ordinary  vim.  After  it  was  over  he 
sought  his  door-keeper,  and  invited  him  to  take 
something. 

44  Don’t  care  if  I do,”  said  door-keeper. 

“ First-rate  house,”  says  Mart. 

“Bully,”  says  door-keeper. 

“ How  much  did  you  take  in  ?” 

“Seventeen  dollars,”  says  door-keeper. 

“ Seventeen  dollars  l why,  there  were  over  two 
hundred  people  inside.” 

“I  guess  there  were.” 

“Well,  but  how  much  money  did  you  take— 
half  dollar  each  ?” 

“Only  seventeen  dollars,”  says  door-keeper, 
passing  over  the  money. 

Mart  took  it,  and  walked  moodily  away. 

Half  an  hour  after,  Mart  walked  into  a saloon, 
and  there  sat  his  assistant  behind  a large  pile  of 
silver,  bantering  every  one  to  play  poker.  Mart 
walked  up  to  the  bar,  and  while  shuffling  up  a 
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ish  word,  meaning  a small  pointed  islet  in 
the  sea. 

These  rooks,  probably  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  bare  and  desolate,  lie  in  a line  from 
southeast  to  northwest — curiously  enough 
the  same  line  in  which  the  islands  of  the 
Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Island  group  have 
been  thrown  up.  Geologists  say  they  are 
the  outcrop  of  an  immense  granite  dike. 

The  southernmost  island,  which  is  the 


IF  yon  approach  the  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  west,  your  first  sight  of 
land  will  be  a collection  of  picturesque  rocks 
known  as  the  Farallones,  or,  more  fully, 
the  Kara  Hones  dc  los  Fray  tea.  They  are 
six  rugged  islets,  whose  peaks  lift  up  their 
heads  in  picturesque  masses  out  of  the 
ocean,  twenty-three  and  a half  miles  from 
the  Golden  Gate,  the  famous  entrance  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Farallou  is  a Span- 
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| nte.  The  light  is  about  360  feet  above  the 
; sea,  and  with  a dear  atmosphere  visible, 

I from  a position  ten  feet  high,  twenty-five 
j ami  a half  miles  distant  ; from  on  elevation 
! of  sixty  feet  it  can  be  seen  nearly  thirty-one 
''  ■“  { ; and  it  is  plainly  visible  from 

Snlpliur  Peak  on  the  main -hind,  3471  feet 
high  and  sixty -foor  and  a half  miles  dis- 
tant. The  light-house  is  in  latitude  37°  41 
8"  north,  and  longitude  122°  59'  05"  west. 

On  onr  foggy  Western  coast  it  has  been 
necessary  to  place  the  light-houses  low,  be- 
cause if  they  stood  too  high  their  light  would 
be  hidden  in  fog-banks  and  low  clouds.  The 
tower  on  the  Smith  Fa  rail  on  is  therefor© 
low;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  an  advantage 
also  to  the  light- keepers,  who  are  less  ex- 
posed to  the  bufferings  of  the  storm  than  if 
; their  labor  and  care  lay  at  a higher  eleva- 
| lion. 

i As  the  Farailones  lie  in  the  track  of  ves- 
sels coming  from  the  westward  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  light  is  one  of  the  most  important  , 
as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  powerful  on  our 
Western  coast. : and  it  is  supplemented  by  a 


of  the  Sandwich  Island  group,  is  also  the 
biggest — extends  for  nearly  a mile  east  and 
west,  aud  is  340  feet  high 


It  is  composed 

of  broken  and  water-worn  rocks,  forming  nu- 
merous angular  peaks,  and  having  several  j miles  aw  ay 
caves ; and  the  rock,  mostly  barren  and  bare.  0,11 — T* 
has  here  and  them  a few  weeds  and  a little 
grass.  At  on©  point  there  is  a small  beach, 
and  at  another  a depression ; but  the  fury 
of  the  wares  makes  binding  at  all  times  dif- 
ficult, and  for  the  most  part  impossible. 

The  Farailones  are  seldom  visited  by  trav- 
elers or  pleasure-seekers.  The  wind  blows 
fiercely  hero  most  of  the  time ; the  ocean  is 
rough;  and  to  persons  subject  to  seasick- 
ness the  short  voyage  is  filled  with  the  mis- 
ery of  that  disease.  Yet  they  contain  a great 
deal  that  is  strange  and  curious.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  South  Farallon  the  gov- 
ernment lias  placed  a light -house,  a brick 
tower  seventeen  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
lantern  and  illuminating  apparatus.  It  is  a 
revolving  white  light,  showing  a prolonged 
flash  of  ten  seconds  duration  once  in  a min- 
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hour  and  a half  at  low  water,  when  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  or  passage  is  exposed. 

The  life  of  the  keepers  of  the  Farallon 
light  is  singularly  lonely  and  monotonous. 
Their  house  is  built  somewhat  under  the 
shelter  of  the  rocks,  but  they  live  in  what  to 
a landsman  would  seem  a perpetual  storm ; 
the  ocean  roars  in  their  ears  day  and  night ; 
the  boom  of  the  surf  is  their  constant  and 
only  music ; the  wild  scream  of  the  sea-birds, 
the  howl  of  the  sea-lions,  the  whistle  and 
shriek  of  the  gale,  the  dull  threatening  thun- 
der of  the  vast  breakers,  are  the  dreary  and 
desolate  sounds  which  lull  them  to  sleep  at 
night,  and  assail  their  ears  when  they  awake. 
In  the  winter  months  even  their  supply  ves- 
sel, which  for  the  most  part  is  their  only 
connection  with  the  world,  is  sometimes  un- 
able to  make  a landing  for  weeks  at  a time. 
Chance  visitors  they  see  only  occasionally, 
and  at  that  distance  at  which  a steamer  is 
safe  from  the  surf,  and  at  which  a girl  could 
not  even  recognize  her  lover.  The  com- 
merce of  San  Francisco  passes  before  their 
eyes,  but  so  far  away  that  they  can  not  tell 
the  ships  and  steamers  which  sail  by  them 
voiceless  and  without  greeting ; and  of  the 
events  passing  on  the  planet  with  which 
they  have  so  frail  a social  tie  they  learn  only 
at  long  and  irregular  intervals.  The  change 
from  sunshine  to  fog  is  the  chief  variety  in 
their  lives ; the  hasty  landing  of  supplies  the 
great  event  in  their  months,  'they  can  not 
even  watch  the  growth  of  trees  and  plants ; 
and  to  a child  born  and  reared  in  such  a 
place,  a sunny  lea  under  the  shelter  of  rocks 
is  probably  the  ideal  of  human  felicity. 

Except  the  rock  of  Tristan  d’Acunha  in 
the  Southern  Atlantic  Ocean,  I have  never 
seen  an  inhabited  spot  which  seemed  so  ut- 
terly desolate,  so  entirely  separated  from  the 
world,  whose  people  appeared  to  me  to  have 
such  a slender  hold  ou  mankind.  Yet  for 
their  solace  they  know  that  a powerful  gov- 
ernment watches  over  their  welfare,  and — 
if  that  is  any  comfort — that,  thirty  miles 
away,  there  are  lights  and  music  and  laugh- 
ter and  singing,  as  well  as  crowds,  and  all 
the  anxieties  and  annoyances  incidental  to 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  civilization. 

But  though  these  lonely  rocks  contain  but 
a small  society  of  human  beings — the  keep- 
ers and  their  families — they  are  filled  with 
animal  life ; for  they  are  the  home  of  a mul- 
titude of  sea-lions,  and  of  vast  numbers  of 
birds  and  rabbits. 

The  rabbits,  which  live  on  the  scanty  herb- 
age  growing  among  the  rocks,  are  descended 
from  a few  pair  brought  here  many  years 
ago,  when  some  speculative  genius  thought 
to  make  a huge  rabbit-warren  of  these  rocks 
for  the  supply  of  the  San  Francisco  market. 
These  little  animals  are  not  very  wild.  In 
the  dry  season  they  feed  on  the  bulbous 
roots  of  the  grass,  and  sometimes  they  suf- 
fer from  famine.  In  the  winter  and  spring 


they  are  fat,  and  then  their  meat  is  white 
and  sweet.  During  summer  and  fall  they 
are  not  fit  to  eat. 

They  increase  very  rapidly,  and  at  not  in- 
frequent intervals  they  overpopulate  the  isl- 
and, and  then  perish  by  hundreds  of  starva- 
tion and  the  diseases  which  follow  a too 
meagre  diet.  They  are  of  all  colors,  and 
though  descended  from  some  pairs  of  tame 
white  rabbits,  seem  to  have  reverted  in  color 
to  the  wild  race  from  which  they  originated. 

The  Farallones  have  no  snakes.  The  sea- 
lions,  which  congregate  by  thousands  upon 
the  cliffs,  and  bark  and  howl  and  shriek  and 
roar  in  the  caves  and  upon  the  steep  sunny 
slopes,  are  but  little  disturbed,  and  one  can 
usually  approach  them  within  twenty  or 
thirty  yards.  It  is  an  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting sight  to  see  these  marine  monsters, 
many  of  them  bigger  than  an  ox,  at  play  in 
the  surf,  and  to  watch  the  superb  skill  with 
which  they  know  how  to  control  their  own 
motions  when  a huge  wave  seizes  them,  and 
seems  likely  to  dash  them  to  pieces  against 
the  rocks.  They  love  to  lie  in  the  sun  upon 
the  bare  and  warm  rocks;  and  here  they 
sleep,  crowded  together,  and  lying  upon  each 
other  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  bigger 
the  animal,  the  greater  his  ambition  appears 
to  be  to  climb  to  the  highest  summit ; and 
when  a huge,  slimy  beast  has  with  infinite 
squirming  attained  a solitary  peak,  he  does 
not  tire  of  raising  his  sharp-pointed,  maggot- 
like head,  and  complacently  looking  about 
him.  They  are  a rough  set  of  brutes — rank 
bullies,  I should  say ; for  I have  watched 
them  repeatedly,  as  a big  fellow  shouldered 
his  way  among  his  fellows,  reared  his  huge 
front  to  intimidate  some  lesser  seal  which 
had  secured  a favorite  spot,  and  first  with 
howls,  aud  if  this  did  not  suffice,  with  teeth 
and  main  force,  expelled  the  weaker  from  his 
lodgment.  The  smaller  sea-lions,  at  least 
those  which  have  left  their  mothers,  appear 
to  have  no  rights  which  any  one  is  bound  to 
respect.  They  get  out  of  the  way  with  an 
abject  promptness  which  proves  that  they 
live  in  terror  of  the  stronger  members  of  the 
community ; but  they  do  not  give  up  their 
places  without  harsh  complaints  and  piteous 
groans. 

Plastered  against  the  rocks,  and  with 
their  lithe  and  apparently  boneless  shapes 
conformed  to  the  rude  and  sharp  angles, 
they  are  a wonderful,  but  not  a graceful  or 
pleasing  sight.  At  a little  distance  they 
look  like  huge  maggots,  and  their  slow,  un- 
gainly motions  upon  the  land  do  not  lessen 
this  resemblance.  Swimming  in  the  ocean, 
at  a distance  from  the  land  they  are  incon- 
spicuous objects,  as  nothing  but  the  head 
shows  above  water,  and  that  only  at  inter- 
vals. But  when  the  vast  surf  which  breaks 
in  mountain  waves  against  the  weather  side 
of  the  Farallones  with  a force  which  would 
in  a single  sweep  dash  to  pieces  the  biggest 
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Iudiaman — when  such  a surf,  vehemently 
and  with  apparently  irresistible  might,  lift« 
its  tall  white  head,  and  with  a deadly  roar 
lashes  the  rocks  half-way  to  their  summit — 
then  it  is  a magnificent  sight  to  see  a dozen 
or  half  a hundred  great  sea-lions  at  play  in 
the  very  midst  and  fiercest  part  of  the  boil- 
ing surge,  go  completely  masters  of  the  situ- 
ation that  they  allow  themselves  to  be  car- 
ried within  a foot  or  two  of  the  rocks,  and 
at  the  last  and  imminent  moment,  with  an 
adroit  twist  of  their  bodies,  avoid  the  shock, 
and,  diving,  re-appear  beyond  the  breaker. 

As  I sat,  fascinated  with  this  weird  spec- 


tacle of  the  sea-lions,  which  seemed  to  me 
like  an  unhallowed  prying  into  some  hid- 
den and  monstrous  secret  of  nature,  I could 
better  realize  the  fantastic  and  brutal  wild- 
ness of  life  in  the  earlier  geological  ages, 
when  monsters  and  chimeras  dire  wallowed 
about  our  unripe  planet,  and  brute  force  of 
muscles  and  lungs  ruled  among  the  popu- 
lous hordes  of  beasts  which,  fortunately  for 
us,  have  perished,  leaving  us  only  this  great 
wild  sea-beast  as  a faint  reminiscence  of 
their  existence.  I wondered  what  Dante 
would  have  thought — and  what  new  horrors 
bis  gloomy  imagination  would  have  con- 
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tlvv  catch  A sea-dipuf  VVx’U,  they  l&sso 
hmn  .und,  odd  .m  M it  h the.  JN$t 

and  pr&hnkiy  %i\f'  Wly:  way  u>  capture  thi* 
betat.  xtn  Sfowimiy  fo>  whom  the 

Xtoibuhib  reuith  i0tk»  & dffch  band,  or  likih  the 
trank  to  i h M’tj  1 ef  p ifiit,  $tea  Is  up  to  a sleeping 
^ eye  on  the  highest 
pm?  pf'the  H>t;  And,' hiding  lilh  timr%  at  the 
;ft&;Vtitbtlotx;,r>iP  ; iui9fru»g. 

rtkiii;  fLikgs  hib  toose  ro  wki/bs  lUw&e  Lm&  then 
hithis  bn  for  dear  : It  w the  weight 
ui*  nil  &¥.  &i)4  fh# /vigor  of  hnlf  H that v 

he  hue  tugging  at  tit  to  n»pe, 

ami  t£  a score  of  men  dhUiot  aland  ally  to 
•)j^lpK’.tlDtl  if  it  ,iv ere  ^bt'  pfi<^ible  in  f#ke  ft 
iitni  of  the  reAta  armmd  a aoM  rbfcfc,  tU^ 
ju>«1  surely  away, 

>loren  ver,  ffcit&fidikt  handle  the  br;aat  tern- 
Aerly  fixf-tt  is  lt«  skiu.HOtV 

hhtefej  ^tys  riv  tbi^  ^TTittor*  t^nipfthy  pni 
bs  i he.- rope,; . it#  bone*  are  ensily.  broken  t 


■ ■; . • "w.'.y. : ' *W*  OCfcVs  W»/.v_;y::;ry;'  .;; : V.V  V '; 

jorod;  eoahlhoftave  walelmd  thi;t  thhumrul 


or  t wo  of  AebrljioiW  the  it 

The  9.tiiali,  filop&gj  pointed  he$d  of  the 
give*  X.^-io  '&%.&  pgc&ltitfly  horri- 
ble bfxfCamh^.  It  «n8  no  brain, 

arid  presents  ab  fehage  of  life  with  fb«.  least 
ttttrellii^hcbk  It  m in  mUify  not  without 
win*,  for  one  mods  only  tcswnteh  the  two  nr 
three  in  tbfc  gm#  tank  at  Wood- 

wat«T*  Gurdon^.'-wli.mJ  they  gov  getting  fed, 
to  «en  that  recognize  their 

kneper,  and  muiersiaud  hVjpvvnee  and  m»> 
tiona.  But  aU  t*hrir  wit  Sa  Applied  to  the 
hm^&t  mv&*  Greed  for  food  is  their  ruling 
nassiuo,  mxcL  t hb  'mtuW&ou&  iightuiag-like 
lungte*  ttouagh  tlse  w»i«r,  the  inartiettlohe 
algh;h«  of  |[?l?5^mrb  ur  of  ihry  $e  he  dasheij 
after  tbs  np  without  it,,  the 

wiidr  4h*Y^  e^vaf  t)iw>  and  hmtJtl  vigt^r 
with  <rhich  hosuatehbsuuiorsel  aemall- 
er  fellow >ereat arc,  thb  on  atwigth 

alnuet  itml  ihc  pttfthsatrtioh  auh“ 

of  tha  •vrbaker  to  the  ^tmnger— all 
this  (shows  him  ft  brute  Of  the  lowest  clmrac- 
tet,  ;,  ' 

tut  there  is  a wDoderM  snakodlke  gr^e 
In  tbe  lifclih,  syrifl.  rnothnw  of  the  animal 
w liob  he  ia  j.u  th^  svirf  Xw  ftn-gefc  the 
age  bhwd-sl^ii  by*wiy  the  Jig  i'oreheafi , 

the  ehmbiy  iigur»>  and:  awItwAiil  motlbh  m 
ha  ^riggiee  op  the  st/x-p  roekeT  tho  Oimnnut 
y on  &x-  him  bt  ina  superb  sport  In  the  hiMk- 
qy%.  It  to  me  that  he  was  another 

ci^atbro.  y"!TU.o  i$fv  looks  less  halofub  and 
ovenjojoust  movement  rlte.elo&e*  roa- 
aciia»H  je>1v^j  ; ihe  ^.citt*xner\t  of  tlxe  sport 
ihbii a hirn  somewhat  hi  the  brntality 

whi^h  f&r&ppeQHi  the  moment  he  Juutla  or 
seeks  hia  f<*eat, . ’ "•/':, 

fe  iir  Hb  | /r-otiM  learn,  the  ParalJon 
Hone  hrh  ^^*}^^iaturbe<l  by  teen  aoekiiig 
profit  trijm  ^ f he  ugguig  seaapn  we 

or  t>Yb:^e.  shot  |b  supply  oil  to  the  brtftjpe «£ 

e^ught 

for  rochlhif  o>ii  im  the  mainland.  How  do  i m destroy  them  te  make  more  room  ftir  the 


transported  to  iU}.  tank  Wild  and  fierce  aa 
It  i»,  it  seems  to  xwonbile  itself  w the  tank 
life  Terr  rapidly.  If  tho  narrow  spacn  of  its 
big  bath-tub  frets  it,  you  dv*  not  prireiv,* 
thUi,  fbr  hunger  ift  its  uhibr  paj^ioU-  and 
with  a moderately  fal!  «U>Uiaeh  the  animal 
dim  well  in  captivity,  of  chum  with  suiS- 
tdeut  ''Voter. 

The  Booth  Farallcin  ift  the  only  inhabited 
one  oft  he  gumjK  ■ 


The  aaufiinder  a re  *Xu&U- 
er ; meiv  rernky  point^  §it  tekii/g  up  ou  t of  the 
Paoidci  !the  iuddh*  FuraHun  is  ».  jingle 
rook,  fixuu  fifty  ti?;idYiy  yards  -in  dlififeMr, 
and  twenty  ^r  thirty  feet  above  the  water. 
It  If€5©  tVra  and  ^ north#^t  by 

west  fntth  the  The  North  tV 

rollon  eonsists  in  feet  nfibvr  pyramidal  rocks, 
whose  peak, : in  the  ewitee  of  the 

group,  ia  nue  Lnudred  nod  sixty  feet  high : 
the  southern  rock  pf  the  ft>ur  is  twenty  fsat 
high . Tlj^  f^'ir;  h^vo  w ill  am ^ f 

aod  35  yaH^  rr^p^l^vel>%  a^  flje  most 
nbrthmi  nf  tfep  fatet*  nort  h 04^  west 

from  thp  F4«irXh^  light,  alfc  h15^  thme-dftlis 
nitlea  dtetantv  . 

All  tte  ihlmtip  are  frerinertted  by  birds ; 
but  thoiarg^t  titeBonih Tandlou,  on  which 
the  lighf-hbus-i  fdJtndrfi  is  ibe  favori  to  report 
of  thesti  cm^ure^,  who  come  hef?  in  4$tojm 
bhing  UnmheH  e>Fe^Mhimm'i^  breed  f ami 
it  i»  to  thij?  Htadd  that  the  eggaVa  m*o<i  a» 
this  seasou  to  MdJiin  auppilea  of  sea-bi vdV 
t*gg8  tip*  Shu  Kfunciseo  tnajeket^  when^ 
they  have  ;v  regular  autl  lai^e  sale. 
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catdb,  letting  the  shell  anti  half 

fail  in  a shower  upon  the  iucktotf  fcjsid  dit*- 

appomied  eggor  Wow. 

Finally*  bo  difficult  i«  the  gf hit nft  that  it 
10  iifljiOsstlde  ito  care#  baskets.  Ttoegger 
therefore  stuffs  the  eggs  iidb  his  Wtt  ho- 
! som  u u til  ji&\  b&i  m ftmny  $£$$1  ki^ly 
curry,  ®fch  clambers  ^iirt  ;4'i/W' 

precipice*  Tiiitil  to  a pUce  of  do 

he  ea rr  u»d  dow u t ft  f he  shore,  Where  there* 
are  boU^s  tbr  ttodVi  them.  But  bo  slrffi- 
ftilond  e^?fui.  &$&,£$$  gutbetets  that  hut  haw 
eggs  are  b)>>ke\i,  ,x  : ; 

Tb*  gatindruig  p^K-erd^ daily,  when  It  has 
ivueej  he^Mii,  and:  five  whole  ground  is  e&rc- 
frilly  cleared  of?*  ao  that  uo  stole  t?ggs  shall 
Thus  if  a portion  ,qf  the  gTound 
has  been  udgfwted  for  a day  or  t wo.  all  the 
Argga  most  tie  fiang  into  the  sfcQt  so  tie  i&  JjW- 
gin  afresh'.  : As  tho  season  odvaue^6,  the  ojp* 


other  birds,  Tire  gull  f/Bginiv  to  lay  abon  t 
<bt  toiddUvof  May,  aud  usually  ten  days  bo- 
fore  the  aiurr^.  The  gdU  jiialcea  ft  rnde  nest 
of  Ur»i»b  and  sea- weed  upon  tfie  rocka ; the 
mum*  does  not  take  even  this  math  trouble, 
but  lays  its  eggs  in  any  obimmfcut  place  cm 
the  iw*> Mck& 

The  gull  soon  jgeta  done,  hut  the  nrnrre 
cjonttoe*  tr*|^to  about  two  wdbito  The 
egg*iug  season  lasts*  there  fora,  from  ttio  itdii 
v»r  *iOr  h of  May  until  .The  tot  of  duly.  In 
tins  f^nmi  the  egg-,eb’th|i^|iy/  W$d$b  lias  ft)r 
eigfitveit  years  worked  this  thdd  gathered 
in  mu  17;^  dozen  tiggs,  and  in  Wtt  15,203 
dor.em,  ‘These  brought  tot  year  iu  the  mar- 
ket an  average  *>f  twenty  tSiA;  £eto  pexdr/zetu 
Thet*  ha^:  beenr3  waA  assured  by  the  msm- 
agetv  no  sensible  decrease  in  the  number  of 
the  birds  to?  the  eggs  to  twenty  years. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  men  ore  employed 
during  th»;  ogging  season  in  coUeeting  and 
ahippiiig  the  They  live  mi  the  Island 

during  that  time  in  rude  shanties  near  the 
rumn!  laud Ing^pliiee.  The  work  te  mt  arnus- 
k»&,  to  Muv  birds  out  j&e  least  aecessi- 
Ide  placbs;»  and  the  men  mast  follow,  climb- 
ing dften  where*  & goat  would  almost  hesi- 
tate; v • Btifc  **  ••‘not . the  worst.  The  gull 

site  up  bet  «c®t*  'and  resists  the  robber  wb& 
eputo  to  httf  *jg#$r  and  hem.ust  iaka  <?nre 
not  to  got  tittton  The  innrro  remato  until 
her  eiieiny  ia  tik&#  upon  her ; then  «he  na^ 
with  a e*,oeam  which  often  startlus  a thon- 
eatid  fir  ? mn  &f  birds,  who  whirl  up  intu  lie 
air  \p  a *!vi}**<  niass,Hcattenrigfilth  m&  ipma* 
overthtt'.eggm/  \jvt 
..iTuf  ia  ;Uiia- ; 

The  gulls,  whose  ^rv 
season  of  breeding  ;vj^ 
is  soon  jiHiSt,  ar»‘  v: 
ertravagautly  fond  V/; 
of  mvrnre  ‘..V.; 

and  rnpaebmH  '4; 

birds  follow  the 
egg -gatberere,  bor- 
er uvea*  their  htf&ds,  [4 1 
and  no  ssooner  is  a 
rauixA* best  nnhov-  i;'.; 
ex^d  than  the  irfrd  4 ^ 
down,  and  $$ 
the  «gger  must  be 
prtreroidy  quick,  ©r 
the  gull  will  sun  to  b . 
the  prixe  from  on- 
<ler  his  nose.  Bo 
gTeoily  and  ;|| 

ger  are  the  gulls  ^ 
ihat  they  some-  ^ 
tithea  r.veti  wound 
the  it ggv*r^  stri k iug  jH 
them  with  their  fjg 
lieaks.  But  if  the 
gull  .fiesta  an  egg,  h» 
dies  up  witliit,  and. 
tossing  it  up,  swal- 
lows what  he  ran 


i*mtioni?  Are  Horne  what  contracted  ; leaving  a 
parr  of  the  isiituid  pudistorb^d  to  b^Mbog  i 
and  the  gathering  of 

ly  about,  ^yhdnih;  ^v'bi  t«lA3hi>tv8fi.y 

leave  the  irnUrtd,  m as  them  uft  im 


opportnuity  to  hfttoh  otit  h brdod.  *-.i  > 4 
The  iuhtre’  ^ - ekf.  . JTprubs- 

t orbed  Jt  la^  iwi^  QtQg*  tobhed: 

wifi  Vuv  lk^ig  vdi>titit  hw«  jf/ftnlirito? 
si 5L  or  evto eight  eggs';  and  the  nmuager  of 
theistods  Bdd  me  that,  ho  hadtomd  os  uiany 
it^tdghf  eggs  ^jmuiTg  in  tt  birirs  n varies  when 
he  killed  >vjMsn<e*d l it  in  the  bogiuuiwg  of 

■the  Htmofi,-.  Thu  m to  bird  regidarly  rei  i ev  * - 
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TUB  QBE  AT  ROOKJKBV 


the  female  ou  the  nest,  and  also  watches  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  gull,  which  not  only 
destroys  the  eggs,  bat  also  eats  the  young. 
The  morre  feeds  oo  sea-grass  and  jelly-fish, 
and  I was  assured  that  though  some  hun- 
dreds had  been  examined  at  different  times, 
no  fish  bad  ever  been  found  in  a rnamfs 
stomach. 

The  bird  is  small,  about  the  size  of  a half- 
grown  duck,  but  its  egg  is  as  large  as  a 
goose  egg.  The  egg  is  brown  or  greenish, 
and  speckled.  When  quite  fresh,  it  has  no 
fishy  taste,  but  when  two  or  three  days  old, 
the  fishy  taste  becomes  perceptible.  They 
are  largely  used  in  San  Francisco  by  the 
restaurants  and  bakers,  and  for  omelets, 
cakes,  and  custards. 

During  the  height  of  the  egging  season 
the  gulls  hover  in  clouds  over  the  rocks,  and 
when  a rookery  is  started,  and  the  poor  birds 
leave  their  nests  by  hundreds,  the  air  is 
presently  alive  with  gulls  dying  off  with 
the  eggs,  and  the  aggers  are  sometimes  lit- 
erally drenched. 

There  is  thus  inevitably  a considerable 


waste  of  eggs.  I asked  some  of  the  eggers 
how  many  iuuttcs  nested  on  the  South  Fa- 
rallon,  and  they  thought  at  least  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  I do  not  suppose  this  an 
extravagant  estimate,  for,  taking  the.  (season 
of  167*2,  when  17,9$$  dozen  eggs  were  actu- 
ally said  in  San  Francisco,  and  allowing  half 
a dozen  to  each  morre,  this  w ould  give  nearly 
36,000  birds ; and  adding  the  proper  number 
for  eggs  broken,  destroyed  by  gulls,  and  uot 
gathered,  the  number  of  muirea  and  gulls  is 
probably  over  one  hundred  thousand.  This 
on  an  island  less  than  a mile  in  its  greatest 
diameter,  and  partly  occupied  by  the  light- 
house and  fog-whistle  and  their  keepers, 
and  by  other  birds  and  a large  number  of 
sea-lions! 

When  they  are  done  laying,  and  wdien  the 
young  can  fly,  the  birds  leave  the  island, 
usually  going  off  together.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  they  return  in  clouds  at  inter- 
vals, but  stay  only  a few  days  at  a time, 
though  there  are  generally  a few  to  be  found 
at  all  times;  and  I am  told  that  eggs  in 
small  quantities  can  be  found  in  the  fall. 
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rinwis&x  nu  tguft. 


bring  but  very  few  fur  seal.  and  no  sea-ot- 
ters- This  animal » which  abound*  in  Alas- 
ka, Htu\  is  found  occasionally  «*n  the  south- 
« Tt'i  cototof  California,  frequent?*  the  masses* 
of  kelp  which  line  the -fc'toore.:  but.  there  is 
no  kelp  about  t Iiti  Frtni Hone*. 

In  the  early  CaJHonwn  when  pro, 

• )-;oph  \v<  r<'  hi  „'b -priced.  the  e^-gathereris 
shine t unes  got  great  gain*.  Oflix,  ija  l$>h 

a boat  absent  bid  three  days  hiotight  in  one 
thousand  fW.eri,  ^utl  sold  the  whole  cargo 

lit  a dollar  a dozen ; and  in  one  season  thirty 
thousand  dozen  were  gathered,  ami  brought 
an  average  of  hut  little  less  than  this  price. 

Of  course  there  was  an  egg  war.  The 
prize  was  too  great  not  to  be  struggled  for; 
and  the  rage  of  the  conflicting  claimants 
grew  to  such  a pitch  that  guns  were  used 
and  lives  were  threatened,  and  at  last  the 
government  of  the  United  States  had  to  in- 
terfere to  keep  the  peace.  But  with  lower 
prices  the  strife  ceased;  the  present  com- 
pany bought  out,  I believe,  all  adverse 
claims,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  peace  has  reigned  in  this  part  of  the 
county  of  San  Francisco — for  these  lonely 
islets  are  a part  of  the  same  county  with 
the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific, 


The  murre  does  not  fly  high,  nor  is  it  a 
very  active  bird,  or  apparent  ly  of  long  flight. 
But  the  eggers  say  that  when  it  leaves  the 
island  they  do  not  know  whither  it  goes, 
and  they  assert  that  it  is  not  abundant  on 
the  neighboring  coast.  The  young  begin  to 
fly  when  they  are  two  weeks  old,  and  the 
parents  usually  take  them  immediately  into 
the  water. 

The  sea-parrot  has  a crest,  and  somewhat 
resembles  a cockatoo.  Its  numbers  on  the 
South  FaraUon  are  not  great.  It  makes  a 
nest  in  a hole  in  the  Tocks,  and  bites  if  it  is 
disturbed. 

The  island  was  first  used  as  a sealing  sta- 
tion ; but  this  was  riot  remunerative,  there 
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BONNIBELL. 

By  KATE  PUTNAif  OS<?001> 


H|gs 


ijrx>  &oirt*ibfaiL\r 

If  o r er  the  r joli  U o vur  anti  gone, 

Ami  rhe  u imls  are  *iill — &ud  B»>niiiWU-- 
I will  alrp  fnnn  my  bcnl  in  of  dawu, 

And  foies  am  away  to  t bh  &i6tiipg~&bV} 

Fot  who,  they  Any,  r,n  $(&■  Imu  h brink, 

Between  fciir?  shadow  t'rf  day  ftiid  htghlt 
Dares  at  tho  Rt4T-Bt  wvft  to  driitk, 

May  Iffeg  a boon  of,  the  gohllfi^cit^  V— 

T1k»  rain  is  over,  the  winds  sure  ajtUB 
And  undnr  the  arc  it  of  the  azure  sky 
TUv  faint  stars  twinkle  front  tall  t*>  hill, 

Like  paling  tires  a&  the  dawn  draws  idglv 

Out  of  bcf  bed  creeps  Bon  nil  tell, 

And  noils  up  her  gold  locks  ankle-deep, 

TV  slip  away  to  tiie  wishing- well 

Or  ever  her  mother  wakes  from  sioep. 

She  has  put  on  a gown  of  gra^-gtiHnj  *ilkv 
That  shimmers  ami  chines  Hi  tin*  gleam  of  dawn* 
And  ov*>r  her  arms  a*  •witito  fti*  milk 


The  folds  of  a scarlet  mantle  dfnwn  : 

jh>r  if  bn  duels  me  fair  — **h?3  ««**&—  4 •/'  • 

When  hr*!  he  look*  *>n  my-  hu:er  |wr»dun*re 
He  Will  make  mo  queen  hf  A;cO(trtv:i»«l^d 
Of  peasant  rove!  and  y tflWge  <Jan<&  )— 

Small  need  had  she  bf  got  din  Ape  It : 

Fairer  never  was  mortal maid  ; 

But  vain  of  heart  was  fknrm’heU—  ! 

;Fnr  more  than  ft  mortal  charm  she  prayed. 
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She  has  stolen  over  the  threshold  stone, 

Out  into  the  silent  summer  dawn; 

She  has  brushed  from  the  cheek  of  the  rose,  half  blown, 
The  dewy  veil  o’er  its  slumbers  drawn; 

She  has  set  her  foot  on  the  meadow  grass, 

That  springs  from  her  tread  to  look  at  her; 

She  has  thrown  her  shade  on  the  rivers  glass, 

That  follows  her  form  with  swifter  stir. 

All  sweet  scents  of  the  summer  mom, 

All  faint  sounds  of  the  summer  night, 

All  fair  sights  of  the  day  new-born 
Meet  and  mingle  about  her  flight. 

And  there,  at  last,  by  the  wishing-well, 

Under  the  arch  of  the  starry  sky, 

Breathless  and  flushed,  kneels  Bonnibell, 

And  bends  to  the  wave  that  bubbles  by. 

Upward  gazes  the  goblin-sprite: 

Never  was  mortal  face  more  fair 
Than  this  that,  under  the  glimmeriug  light, 

Dimpling  drinks  of  the  ripple  there. 

Cast  over  me  the  magic  spell  — 

Said  Bonnibell,  and  smiled  to  see 
That  into  the  wave  of  the  wishing-well 
Could  look  no  lovelier  maid  than  she. 

But  what  is  this? — her  eyelids  swim, 

Her  faltering  feet  refuse  to  stir! — 

Is  it  the  charm  she  sought  of  him 

Has  worked  this  wondrous  change  on  her? 

Oh,  lovely,  luckless  Bonnibell! 

The  dark  wave  chills  to  the  very  heart’s  core; 

The  wizard  spell  was  wrought  too  well, 

And  the  charm  will  loosen  nevermore! 

Never  again  on  the  threshold  stone 

Shall  sound  the  step  for  which  they  yearn: 

The  mother  may  wait  and  watch  alone, 

For  Bonnibell  shall  never  return. 

The  grass  may  grow  from  mom  till  night — 

It  never  shall  feel  her  foot  again; 

The  river  may  run  through  dark  and  light — 

It  never  shall  find  where  her  shadow  has  lain. 

There,  on  the  brink  of  the  wishing-well, 

A scarlet  flower  in  its  leaf  of  green 
Instead  of  hapless  Bonnibell 

Under  the  glimmer  of  dawn  is  seen. 

Through  all  the  hours  of  the  long  daylight 
She  sees  herself  in  the  glassing  flow; 

Through  all  the  night  the  goblin-sprite 
Gives  back  her  gaze  from  the  deeps  below; 

But  still  when  the  stars  grow  dim  once  more, 

And  the  wind  awakes  with  the  waking  day, 

And  over  the  path  she  trod  of  yore 
Blows  back  to  meadows  far  away, 

She  turns  with  a sigh  as  the  breeze  goes  by; 

Her  feet  to  follow  its  flight  are  fain ; 

There  trembles  a tear  in  her  dimming  eye — 

Sweet  Bonnibell!  she  sighs  in  vain. 

Too  well,  too  well  the  prayer  was  prayed! 

The  wizard  charm  worked  all  too  well! 

And  nevermore  from  the  goblin  glade 
Shall  stir  the  step  of  Bonnibell ! 
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Mrww  from  within  the 
gloomy  prison  in  the  tower 
Where  bfe  powerful  ft y al 
hm*  east-  him* ytfn  ttu*v  er- 
hup«  hgura  kryobmdf  f he 
atone  tell  . hi  whiefe  he  is 


: atone  telf:  ht  ;<v  fiiefe  !*e 

emihueti,  Ui^ehiUhaAVjOeh 

which  'he  snakes  ilia  heil* 
• ' •”  tftojie  ‘fki^hjfst:  ftt*ui 

fafeti  he  /Irinka  in.  a ro- 
uiunfuj  Attitude,  so&ititjy 
■ tuttl  alttpe.  But  Mcoirico 
.. .'  .•Tfejctfliiti  «®y  susJi  d&fraise- 

H^,ia.tir>t.|iiur- 

^ c ' ucnlarly  lonely';  for  there, 

> J«  * <:0Ji8iik>rnl*|e  company 

J;$r- 1 .'•  £ | of  people  moving  about  ir> 

fc‘;  v‘- 14';?;  that.  part.  of  the  aecret  re- 
gton  whefs  bo  stand* — 
pmmmeor-  arooxig  vrhoni 
/ is.  a . very  innxj^mk- 
utg  carpal  ter  in  his  shirt 
sleeve#,  who  is  standing 
.;  W fitfip  h8*w  jfeeiof  :tor 
mrnmm^‘  vu^t.  mn  listening  to  tnb 

melodious  wail,  but  keep- 
ing  u wary  eye  on  fii 
?5H|;  w hits  of  the  prison-tower, 
any  accident  should 
flSH£9H'  • eaiiae  them  to  tumble 
;.-:  upon  the  stage,  to  t|»e 
damage  of  the  fiinliencti’a 
,7  ■:T^,|^|,.  d honoris. 

Nearly  ol]  people  who 

ever  visit  the  opera  or  the 

■$.:•  theatre  have  n tolerably 
!; idea  of  np  this.  They 
know  the  scenery  is  paint- 
ed,  that:  the  tower  i*  not 
w»yiv^\:.'  atone*  hut  canvas,  and 
y ' that  there  is  a dark  mya- 

tenons  space  behind  tbe 
scene,  whem  the  artists  move  about.  Bur 
very,  few  have  a eonccption— c veil  the  faint- 
eat^-pf  the  immensity  of  these  secret  region* 
m eohipared  yrith  the  stage  xipou  which  their 
eyea  rest  vrlum  the  curtain  is  up.  Of  coarse 
these  regions  vary  in  dunoasi^ajs  in  different 
theatres;  haft  in  the  grand  tlwatroe  and 
opera-houses  at  the  land  the  pin  portion 
home  by  the  visible  stag*  U*  the.  actual  re- 
gion behind  the  scenes  is  almost  trilling. 
Whai  transpires  in  tlda  widik,  h?g)LAiidd^p 
domain  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this,  article  jin 
sonic  degree  tp  in&ioftto» 

The  region  above  and  below  the  stage  of  a 
t heat  re  of  the  largest  clasa»— -such  an  Booth's, 
Nihli/s,  tlio  Ohind  Optffa-  hbuse*  And  the 
Academy  of  Music— -may  be  cpiupralwmdcd 
perhaps  by  the  aid  of  the  outline  drawing 
oil  page  629,  which  shows  the  stage  Aet. 
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With  % pi&ipr  jfcvfni  tfcmpying  ouly  the  front  flat 
yoaru-p  of  ite  fy&w.  Thh  aczm  is  mtmided  the 
to  »»o  whipped  <>tf  tip  into  the  '‘'  dies*'  {the  fotti 
O vet head  regfana)  after  a little*,  atul  the  togs 
tiy  is  to  nmko  its  .■a&ctmtmiiy  pah 

% i»hderv<5^  iu<  the  shape  of  & diwhle  rope  ear| 
tened  \o  it*  t veu  «oS^fe,  yonoetlirn^  if  deli 
it  were  a tffc  a wait  luPTiioenihle  «4ui 

drams  imd  windlasses  are,  a*  .?#&  eau! 

may  seo;  and  Underneath  the  stage  'nre  it*'-  or  I 
anuiieT^hle  wfuch  aerr*  pair 

to  the  lifttuUidg  of  scenery.  (mips,  etc.  The  stag 
seeaerr  ?a  theatres  axa  1 

die??  'to  it*  place  in-  yteiy;^ ' $$#  U , 

may  ascend  from  beloxv  ’ ’«r  h*  ?*  tfct: ' 

im*  (hm  ibv  Wi&n At  ft^rn  J plsw 


haul o;«s  jlbove  j,?fu,afiLQw  tiik  st**#. 
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w Italics  bold  their  revy 
elry*  11$  batUeniMited 
towers  of  tile  tha'afe,-' 
tiro  iutorfcir  in  which 
good  Xihg  Xhttfo^n 
slept,  the  field  wtsre 
Binmm  wood  came  mi- 
nwtdi>U8ly  .t#  JDtttftitt&Ufe, 
and  the  canqamr  who 
proved  that  he  wua  not 
of  woman  horn  led  on 
his  boro-legged  forces  to 
victory — ail  theee  mag- 
nificent pictures  must 
follow  each  other  i£ 
rapid  tmeccesioiq  appear 
and  disappear  and  rt~ 
tippmr  when  mmm otiod 
m dismissed  by  die 
prompter’s  whistle  or 
touch  of  belL  Jifamtrf. 
OtheVo,  Mmnctf  an#  Jntiefr 
in  faot^  Jial  of  Shah*- 
peareV  pipy*,  Hx  In 
Hwifc  the  ing^n^ty 
offlm  mqeiifiVfct.  Ffence 
h'm  dropped  ftom 

above,  or  pushed  up 
fimritefayr?  in  full  visor 
Wfen 


*“  ~ their  shirt  WtaetV*,  ahd 

perform  the  v?rirk  of 
setting  the  with  rapidity  and 

V*-  • ’.!/  -v  t t , 

Trope  at  the  theatre  are  of  many  kiode. 
and  are  ciit  ftre  stuge  (ami  some- 

times  the  sei?tihry ) in  all  tUroctions.  Soaie 
of  the  modern  Map*  aw  literally  one  m>r- 
work  or  mosaic  of  traps,  aud  cau  be  umlo  to 
open  a hole  no  bigger  than  your  finger,  or  » 
vast  gtilf  into  which  # house  might  tumble. 


riiivra  tuf  etase. 

case.  The  space  under  the  stage  of  a large 
theatre  is.  often  eompb&ed  .•«£  'firgts  ur  four 


'distinct  atones.  When  f he  French  opera- 
house  in  Funs  burned  last  hot  men  the 
people  were  aHtormbeii  to  ready  hi  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  fire,  about.  the  fVmrfh 
story  of  the  subltrramiHi)  regrons,  where 
ibe  head  roachi niirt  of  Uifr  opera  linng  hhd- 
?0':  wm<  yvai*  ago,  and  wmj  hot  tfmnd  HJ1 
moiit-Uu  after i Rot  there  anr  in  Now 

Tiff k >ey^ftl  theatres  pf  ■ almost  eqnJd  siilv 

t *rr  ane&n  depth.  It  1h  imposBihlo  in  meet 
tii*?  requif emeiit e of  a gffimj  spectacular, 
{fibre  wifbot/i  large  Space  both  above  atid 
Ui'\nsw  The  finest  plays  jrt  the  language 
fire  so  written  that  they  demand  change?  of 
.^enc  during  th^  vsou w of  cAch  act;  and 
eimh  secri/t  nutsd  be  a mnvterjbvce  of  the 
stage  carpenter's  dv&ifi  order  (o  eatisly  thd 
nxacttiig;  r^ipi'reiiiepts  of  out  audience^  . ’ lit 
Mticbelih  xlVe  hhisfcd  heatti  ou  which  the 


If  you  are  not  an  old  frequenter  of  the  pi  act'., 
it  is  hardly  erife  to  cross  the  stage  in  the 
8cmi*darknoBs  of  the  daytime : a trap  might 
WhTf  open, and to iv  might  have  an  unhappy 
full.  An  old  stagof  is  always  op  the  lpok-mit 
for  open  trap«?  and  not:  toJferjii&htly  e&sts 
hia  eyes  upward  to  see  that  nothing  ruses- 
pec  tod  i*  descemUug  from /ih&  file*. 

Tfie  trap  by  which 

*1  h of  simple  constrnctiofi  The  figivrt 
on  page  ©1  fells  the  w fiefie  and  f*?b~ 

ders  rriibut^  descripriott  nmicdescaiy'.  A is 
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WOBEQCG  Till  T&AP. 


the  space  between  two  ver- 
tical grooves,  up  which  the 
trap  slides  till  it  is  on  a level 
with  the  stage.  B is  the 
machinist  who  regulates 
the  motion  of  the  trap  by 
the  aid  of  the  rope  reach- 
ing from  his  hand  to  C, 
and  carrying  the  counter- 
weight D,  and  passing  over 
the  pulleys  E and  F.  At  H 
stands  Mephisto,  with  his 
head  at  present  just  visi- 
ble to  the  audience  as  he 
emerges  from  the  trap-hole. 

The  movement  explains  it- 
self. 

Those  who  saw  the  fairy 
spectacle  called  Le  Rot  Co- 
rotte  at  the  Grand  Opera- 
house  in  New  York  may 
remember  an  extraordinary 
scene,  in  which  an  old  ma- 
gician was  seemingly  dis- 
membered in  the  presence 
of  the  audience.  This  feat 
was  accomplished  through 
the  aid  of  an  arrangement 
of  traps.  The  situation  was 
this : An  old  and  feeble  sor- 
cerer, after  having  rendered 
important  services  to  some 
young  frieuds  of  his,  asked 
of  them  (as  his  “ back  pay”) 
that  they  should  cut  him  in 
several  pieces,  and  throw  him  bit  by  bit 
into  an  oven  heated  to  a white  heat ; after 
which  he  expected  to  come  out  a young 
man,  as  fresh  and  light  as  yeast  and  magic 
ever  yet  made  baking  come  out  of  oven.  His 
will  was  done  ; he  was  cut  up  and  put  in  the 
oven  without  leaving  the  stage,  and  without 
ceasing  to  talk.  Seated  in  a large  arm-chair, 
the  old  man  asked  that  a huge  volume  should 
be  brought  in  and  placed  on  a table  near 
him.  This  was  done,  and  the  enormous  book 
*being  laid  on  the  table,  immediately  became 
vivified  ; living  gnomes  issued  from  the  pic- 
tures on  its  leaves,  and  skipped  about  the 
stage;  after  which  they  re-entered  the  book, 
and  it  was  closed  and  carried  away.  Then 
the  magician’s  legs  were  cut  off  and  thrown 
in  the  oven,  ditto  his  arms ; then  his  head 
was  cut  off  and  set  on  the  table,  where  it 
went  on  talking,  giving  directions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  trunk  ; after  which  the  head 
too  was  thrown  into  the  oven,  which  burst 
open  with  a loud  report,  and  the  actor  walk- 
ed on  the  stage,  young  and  handsome.  It 
was  an  incomprehensible  performance  to  the 
ordinary  spectator,  and  a very  amusing  one 
to  those  who  tried  to  guess  how  it  was  done ; 
but  it  can  be  explained. 

The  huge  volume  was  brought  in  and  laid 
on  the  table  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
old  magician  in  the  arm-chair  quietly  with- 


drew his  legs  from  the  scene  and  placed 
them  on  a trap  under  the  stage,  papier- 
mach6  legs  were  substituted  by  a machinist 
from  below,  and  the  seat  of  the  arm-chair 
retired  in  good  order.  All  this  transpired 
while  the  spectators’  attention  was  diverted 
by  the  big  book  and  its  animated  pictures, 
which  were  little  boys  who  simply  came  up 
from  under  the  stage  through  a hole  in  the 
table,  and  through  spring-holes  in  the  book, 
arranged  with  India  rubber.  The  magician 
then  requests  that  his  legs  be  taken  off ; and 
having  slipped  his  real  arms  out  of  sight, 
gives  his  papier-mach6  arms  in  their  order 
to  the  devouring  flames.  Nothing  is  left 
but  the  magician’s  trunk  and  his  head,  which 
keeps  on  talking  and  looking  around  the 
stage.  This  head  is,  in  fact,  a mask,  with  a 
long  white  beard,  spectacles,  black  skull-cap, 
and  lace  neck -frill — which  mask  exactly 
fits  the  actor’s  head  of  flesh,  and  permits 
nothing  real  to  be  seen  but  the  lips  and  the 
eyes.  One  of  the  persons  on  the  stage  tugs 
at  the  magician’s  head  till  he  pulls  it  off — 
that  is  to  say,  he  pulls  the  mask  off — and 
carries  it  over  to  the  table  (while  the  magi- 
cian, who  has  sunk  through  a trap,  runs 
along  under  the  stage),  places  it  on  the  ta- 
ble, where  it  immediately  begins  to  talk  and 
give  directions  about  the  trunk,  which  still 
remains  in  the  chair.  This  trunk  is  papier- 
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the  ingenuity,  skill,  and  dexterity  in- 
volved in  stage  tricks  in  general  are 
eohiething  w<>iiderfnl.  . , ; : ^ 
Thu  word 4i  tricky  iaebQte&iiy  iwed. 
has  a wide  meaning  in  the  s^;ret  re- 
gions ef  the  Stag*}-  filtvi  <SH^»  uoi 
iyufy  the  sleight  of  hand  of  a ptra*- 
yV/y,1..  tidigit&teur,  hut  the  head  which  Bot~ 
tom  dans  when  Hofotiv  GbMfeliow 
~T,  makes  the  $&d  mistake,  which.  tium ws 
into  suoh  peixdexity  tb/ti  hirers  of 
Athene  the  }i  rude  medmnicakT  of 
the  sajfie  city*  ami  the  faints -of  the 
neighbor* ng/  woods-  Attack  Which 
lives  like  a foewtiful  dream  iu  niy 
memory,  though  I *aw  it  in  early 
childhood,  was  the  bursting  into  fiaw- 
err  under  a &iry  a magic  wand-touch, 
of  tlie  gorgeous  plant  which  blooms 
but  mv:$  in  & hundred  years.  What 
lovfilsnotift  lay  in  the  golden  flowera 
budding  jute  life  by  that  mysterious 
agency  wfeiblt  childhood  believe  in* 
but  which  moturcr  ye^  eofti^  to 
know  hi  cr#cr£tectimi  with  trujisl  Shirt- 

thrx^da  attached  to  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  and  running,  down  through  holes  in 
the  floor*  Thus  tho  ttewer  opeued  while 
the  fairy  waved  her  wand*  and  wiehcdk  per 
baps*,  that  the  draughty  wr.mfoj  blow  more 
jsgeu tfy  about  bnr  thluly  uoystfod  ex tem tiiea. 

Ip  the  Christ  oiub  pantomime*  When  the 
old  witch  la  suddenly 
gnyly  dressed  fairy*  bow  chiidbfoo&’s  «g$>a  do 
grow  with  a ad  nitration  1 ht  former 

days  this  w'us  A^botod  at  the  wings, 

but  with  the  improvements  of  the  modern 
Stage  this,  Uw/fo.  wreomf  disked  by  xnt&afe  of 
a trap.  If  you  look  closely  at  the  old  wUeb 
(aee  cUtOU  yuuw'iil  e*e  that  her  ens- 

tunto  is  in  two  parts,  ami  is  hold  tngetiwar-hy 
a eaigot  omd  ru  hiring  up  and  down  the  place 
'where,  at  front fcfrd  hack- 

On  the  ebauldm  enatf 'is:-  a 


tE  KOI  CAiUWa 


nu^m  is 


•maehA  of  course.  The  magician,  running- 
alViug  under  the  atege,  was  seat  tip  through 
another  trap  under  the  table,  and  slipped 
hia  real  head  into  the  mask  again,  anjl  be- 
ganto  tufk,  ua  stated.  Filially,;  tho  head 
(Lily  the  mask)  ia  thrown  into  the  oven* 
the  magk'Vait  lira his  hem!  down  under 
the  tabic,  descends  oh  the  trap,  re-a$o*nd$  on 
another  farther  back,  slips  on  n r\ el?  jacket 
tin  the  way^aiwl  when  the  oven  bursts,  stops 
forth  r^iur^nated, 

But  the  table  m which  the  taiking  head 
was  seen  upland  to  be  a perfectly  simple 
wiuxlm  Tabby  with  no  doth.  How  did  it 
happen  that  the  actor’s  legs  were  not  seen 
tt  w hen  his  head  was  on  it  I 
Simply  tafoanse  the  table  was  not  all  it 
aecmott  to  W».  The  accompanying  cuts  show 
how  it  was  coijstf uctedV  Tfo»  4iagTam  git- 
teg  a s« de; v ipw  of  $j#  table  hid lea tea  iu  the 
line  A B a an  angle  of  forty  * 

dve  d^gree^  At f apd  i)  ;E  are  laid  hori- 

zotmty  bi  K L a pWtitVd  ym- 

ir^tiou  of  the  tmefc  scone  ivehVnd  fbe  table ; 
ami  f M mimm  so  legH  and  scene  as 

to  dicetTrtth^  spectator  Lcte  supposing  the 
. »}»*£*  m&jttt  ifee>  table  to  ba  Oropty.  Care  is 
tak^n  thal  no  acter  kind!  pus*  .behind  the 
cafrte,  fbr  tbe  tmfrm  that  the  spectator,  not 
mw&g  suspect 

the  IUCrcUcc  of  the  udiror. 

Tharvad^>  wbo  aow  ace*  how  this  artifice 
was  .inauiigssd,  must  also  see  what .-skill  and 
agility  -ore  required  to  tnflkfc  of  it  a success — 
what  attention  to  the  .mmutest  detail  what 
pn.cautivms  a guiusfc  the  slightest  error,  what 
rapidity  in  working  the  traps,  what  neat- 
ness of  niovement  on  the  purt  of  the  actor 


But  indeed 


w ho  pbys  the  old  magician 
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bow  knot ; nt  ifc» 
fMret  brass  ^ 
T/o  ifo  ond..  | 
Wlom  Thtj  witoh  M abuniv ■:■:% 
to  change  into  t helMiunti*  ^ 
Iht  young  fairy*  she  places  ;,| 
hot -self  nt  a carer ally  mark- 
ed ^J>oi  0]tt  the  wlng^y  tlae 
cn®  U givesUy  Bite  undoes  |jj 
the  knots  at  her  ehouMers  $ 
with  oh  easy  anovemahtj  ^ 
anti  ftt  the  same  instant  | 
hands  r each  from  below  Jg 
through  traps  jmd  largo  | 
enough  for  a hand  to  pass,  | 
th'rt  bniKs  rings  axe  scire**!,  | 
and  her  costume  is  w hipped  i 
down  cuit  of  sigh h At  the  A 
same  moment*  through  an-  1 
other  trap,  * trim  little  1 
rofftid  bole,  one  trf'  the  a&»  $j 
siatanta  under  the  stage  | 
p«wh*k  the  fouya  wand  | 
up  to  %kt  hamt  Great  k 
care  W;  taken  iii  effecting  | 
this  quick  change  0?  cos-  J 
tumiv  -i xi  a female  part  not  Jg 
to  jtjtocU  and  rumple  the  i 
yritmg  1/nlyV  dress,  and  | 
particularly  Pol  to  poll  ;3 
down  hex  back  hair-  Fet  i 
tbi^  latter  reason  the  h nod  § 
of  her  gown  is  »t ironed  1 
with  wires,  and  she  thro Ws  1 
it  back  at  the  moment  of  1 
the  tTansfenriatlcfo.  I 

in  an  opera  called  Lt*  I 
4moi*r*du  Biabh,  perform-  S 
ed  in  Faria  some  year's  ago,  | 
the  horoiite  of  the  !pi*?e<*  1 
wu*  borne  bti  the  stage  id  1 
a light  pftlanq  uiu?  hhu-  $ 
M rueied  id  »ooii  a w ftj  as  I 
to  sdnyw  them  was  no  jpua- 


ili&£aKra’ 
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siblfily  of  » double  bot- 
tom, ami  renting;  f>u  the  shoulders  of  hIuicr. 
Arrived  ht  the  front  »>f  the  stbge,  the  paianv 
i|0|n  eras  set  dawi*  in  iUH  Wfetr  of  the  arr- 
(lifenoc.  The  act rcaa  lire vr  together  the  two 
silk  cortaros  of  tlie  pulauqoin,  which  were 
-atxhbat  thrown  op^n  by  the 

slave*,  out  the  axtresd  had  disappeared. 
Whom  ;’fcfe4  fcbfclgonM  This  trick  book  place 
in  the  hrightftMt  light,  on  the  frc»nt  of  a stage 
hrit U m t4 ti y i H uui to ated.  The  audience  couid 
^e  ui)dor  the  palanquin : slie  had  not  gone 
down  b •:  tr»|b  The  marvel  remained  t -i  a 
king  ti mfc  tin $vd v ed , and  people  crowded 
niglit  iiilet  bight  ir>;  see  the  lnexplicoble 
thing.,  The  explanation  is  simple  rnouglL 
The?  supports  of  the  palanf}nifn  were  of  frail 
appearance,  but  they  wore,  Instead  of  four 
wondep  eolmnns,  four  morn!  tubes,  h»>ilow% 
with  ropes  rnnuhig  thitdrgh  them  im«<1  pawp 
ing  over  little  [Uillcys  at  tlm  top;  Thene 
ropes  ileBeende^I  again  inside  the  jmlanqiun, 
Vot-  XLVlIt-Na  Sf3b^t2 


and  were  fastened  tn  a frante^  which  formed 
the  krp  of  tbo  silk  ousliibn  bit  which  the 
act  ress  yraa  lyiugt  nijd  tho  rAher  eniTs  i»f  t he 
ropes  ednUf^red  with  » mak<b>veight.  One 
of  the  7iaiABU|mu-lhearers  was  a machinist  in 
siii ve’a  ts  and  whop  the  actress  drew 

the  mHbinsy  this  niacUinitit  let;  go  a Tbpe, 
whieb  caused  the  thii 

the frame  on  which  the  actress  tftf  niohn t 
rip  td  ttiife  dome>  actinss  and  all;  There  she 
lay*  as.  neatly  fixed  m fty  ti|  AtnliHef*  bui 
with  a wire  gaiuc  eo  rer  oyer  Inn*  head,  per* 


miffing  her  to  breathe  i?limfo'd:aidy*  ^iftorv 
had  biHaii  taken  in  the  building  and  pain tithf 
rtf  the  palanquin  to  make  it  appear  fti.il. 
whifo  it  was  in  fact  rwy  «tn>ug;  and  tiiu 
hearers,  men  selected  cWjpecially . for  - their 
strength*  were  trained  to  pick  up  the  palun 
qain  with  an  air  of  lightness  after  the  ro  t 
ress  had  disappeared,  and  trot  out  its  if  ft 
were  empty.  ■ .v'^'  *,  ' 
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The  woes  of  rite  stage  figurant*  ire  a tril  ls  j fright,  perhaps  hi>  wbadLO  ijot 

f«3  ihewe,  hut  prill  itseurca  iim  elaboration  wish  it  ov#r  villi,  from  the  little  Cupid*  hov- 
hem  1 will  only  aay  that  if  I had  & p&rtic-  eriug  a b*yve  the  fatey  lake  (oo  wir*  fauxte*), 
olarJy  vindictive  female ^ eneuxyj  ii^o  whom  { arid  the  voimg  lady  wfc«£c  head  lias  jnid  be- 
1 sought  & terrible  vengeance,  I would  he  I come  visible  to  the  admiring  audience^  with 
satisfied  with  hating  her  forced  to  lead  the  i a steel  belt  around  her  Waist  buckling  her 
liii?  of  a Oguninte.  The  6<  rate  of  the  opera*'  | to  an  iron  paat  h to  the  gracefully  reclmtug 
at  Pari*  tea  term  we  have  all  imani,  as  ap-  j houtis '( fchlds 
plied  to  ftgnraotee.  But  why  rote?  Sim-  jin  flu*,  h^d)  fotuwipg  In  the  cap  of  Aurora 
ply  because  of  the  hunger  which  prevail* ; or  tJie  epebarit^t  whaiyouxiiaycalljfc  of  the 
among  them ! Thane  girls  are  so  wretched-  ( bowCr  of  Thingummy*- . 
jy  paid  that  they  arts  often  half  starved,  j WhehK  thMttrimd  decoration  is  insjst  laek;- 
Thecas*  isa  little  better  in  iim  country,  but  irig  if*  m all  teteota  with  water  ; where 'M  i* 
not  much;  and  the  Uvea  the  poor  creatures  most  etuKW^f»fl  jsio  ^ll  atfwu  with*teU>- 
leaxi  are  any  thing  but  tM  nwe-oolottMl  diieH  t bety,  foliage  dowerSi  etc;  Modenk 
imagined  by  the  utmipliteticated  observer  of  art  gives  teiteirfoUa^  a lightness  almost 
.riahstbrnintbm  scenes  in  Jftkick  CfooJU  aini  j rivaling  |fcr 

Devil's  Auction#',  When  the  tableau  id;  which  J itte  a*  it  ,‘w  mwdi  to  fenf  dopi7tt>d  ^h#fh- 

rhe  fighrat&te  m jio&A  is  pushed  up  £nmr  u n» .j  er  & te*ii  tree  would  look  as  gva*5#?fcl  $n<l  ya- 
♦let  the  'stage  l»y  the  ponderous  machinery  v {k^ous  ou  the  slug**  at  nigjtfc  as  a *t*g*  tree 
used  in  that case,  tlten*  is  little  owacv  for  I doe*  as  now  owmirtieted.  A large  net  is 
, 1 */•.  , ; v.  A>.  parted  behind  the  danvas 

B . » daC*  m which  ife  a$*  te  r 

points  hi*  tm»?  and  when 
this  pari  «f  im  work  is 
done  he  oij^uway  the  ojuh* 
?:•  -van  a®  he  likes,  teariiig 
only  the  light  btaiichos 
With  iheh  foliage.  The 

tset,  of  COUT#*r  S\l8t4U03  the 
mi  t cam’** , and  is  cot  seen 
by  the  jBpcctAter.  Nothing 
te  more  easy  to  procure  in 
any  large  city  than  plntrt* 
in  ftower^  aaci  thus,  by 
mingling  nature  ami  art, 
park  and  garden  scenes  of 
JHxipiiaite  Iwumty  are  nb~ 
tained/and  varied  almost 
icvdefimteiy-  But-  wiieri  B 
comes  te  water  the  case  U 
v#ry  diffcttmt.  T he  spirit 
tit  Ghineaeatidiencea — win; 
not  only  generously  imag- 
ine all  aorUof  inHgmltee&f 
scenes  and  driifhrutionvi 
which  ate  absent,  bat  «1h> 
ignore  the  presence  of  two 
or  thivo  dozen  people  on 
the  stage  whri  are  not  in 
the  play,  hut  lounge  abunt  , 
snioie,  eat,  cliat^  ami  vv«u 
dress  for  the  nejtf  act — 
muAt  anitxinie  mmi^ru 
spe^tfi tprs  almost  always 
wli0w  it  is  a ipieetiou  of 
water  mi  the  stage.  The 
twtte-hoQorwl  ’ ‘ eoa-cldih^M 
as  it  it?  termed  in  stage 
parlance,  still  remains  t Hr 
vusummry  aceuic  counter- 
feit of  the  boundlesrs  ocean, 
und  \h  aa  much  Jikf>  that; 
iusututiou  m the  AtHeititui 
amatunr.  woe  It  ke  a wall 
when  he  held  up  a diiu- 
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colored  cloth  before  / 

his  breast  to  represent 
4f  Wall,”  and  spread  his 
fingers  to  typify  the 
chink  in  the  masonry 
through  which  Py  ramus 
and  Thisbc  whispered 
their  towh  of  love.  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  repre- 
sentation of  the  ocean  as 
it  breaks  upon  the  shore  p 

that  has  ever  been  seen 
on  the  stage  was  that  de-  '■&/$ 

vised  by  the  machinist 
of  the  Arch  Street  Tfceo-  tmga 

tre  in  Philadelphia  on  ;; s’ 

the  occasion  of  the  pres-  f 

entafcion  of  a comedy  by 
the  writer  of  t his  article, 

Called  Surf;  or,  Simmer 
frenea  at  Long  Branch.  A 
large  cylinder,  reaching  fjM 

across  the  stage  from 
wing  to  wing  on  either  Y'lP 
side,  and  garnished  with  i 

curling  stiffened  canvas,  X^Jaail 
running  around  the  cyl-  • 
inder  after  the  fashion 
of  the  threads  of  a screws 
was  put  in  revolution  by 
means  of  a crank  at  the  y '' 

end  turned  by  n man  be-  _ 78|a 

hind  the  wing.  The  curl-  Y- 

ing  canvas  was  painted  ^^§151 

to  represent  the  foamy  V 

surf.  Rehi ud  the  first.  \ 3% 

cylinder  there  were  two  \ 1 

others  of  similar  charac-  .Jj&Jf'i 

ter,  revolved  in  like  man- 
oer.  When  the  three 
were  evolved  together,  - ■'l‘£^,m,rj{!t1|;r’'Wj 
with  a peculiar  arrange-  % f ] ff* 
ment  of  light  ami  shade 
upon  them,  the  effect 
was  strikingly  like  the 
rolling  in  of  the  waves  upon  the  beach. 
There  were  various  other  details  employed 
to  heighten  the  illusion,  such  aa  a large  box 
full  of  pebbles  tilted  to  and  fro  behind  the 
scenes  in  a manner  to  closely  imitate  the 
sound  of  the  waves,  a gauzy  painted  cloth 
worked  up  and  down  an  inclined  plane,  and 
representing  the  thin  wave  that  rushes  up  on 
the  sands  and  retires  again,  rows  of  broom- 
corn  painted  green  to  simulate  the  sea- weed, 
and  so  on.  The  characters  of  the  play,  who 
were  supposed  to  go  in  bathing  at  Long 
Branch,  dressed  in  the  usual  bathing  cos- 
tumes, sprang  through  openings  made  of  In- 
dia rubber  (painted  like  the  rest),  which 
closed  behind  them  as  water  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  ; and  a little  later,  the  act- 
ors having  passed  under  the  stage  by  means 
of  traps,  re-appeared  at  the  back  part  be- 
tween the  revolving  cylinders,  and  jumped 
up  and  down  as  if  playing  with  the  surf. 


The  description  seems  ridiculous  enough,  1 
dare  say,  but  the  scene  was  very  effective, 
and  always  evoktMl  roars  of  laughter  and  ap- 
plause, It  was  repeated  afterward  in  Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St,  Louis ; bur 
when  Snrf  was  produced  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre  in  New  York  the  manager  deemed 
his  stage  too  small  for  the  working  of  such 
heavy  machinery,  and  substituted  the  old- 
fashioned  which  destroyed  the 

vraiwmblanee  of  the  scene, 

* , The  manner  in  which  the  sea-cloth  is 
worked  when  the  whole  stage  is  covered 
with  a raging  ocean  may  be  seen  in  the  cut 
on  page  filM.  The  motive  power  of  the 
waves  may  be  observed  in  the  foreground 
in  the  shape  of  the  back  view  of  a sui>er- 
numerary,  who  is  assisted  by  several  of  Ids 
fellow  s,  like  him  on  their  knees  and  under 
the  canvas,  agitating  their  bodies  (some  use 
brooms  instead)  beneath  the  dusty  covering 
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— an  effect  which  depends  for  its  power  on 
the  degree  of  skill  with  which  the  supernu- 
meraries “ act  well  their  parts.”  One  infuri- 
ated manager  I have  heard  of,  indignant  at 
the  calmness  of  a sea  on  which  a magnifi- 
cent ship  Tfras  going  to  wreck  without  any 
provocation  whatever,  rushed  on  the  stage 
and  began  kicking  his  waves  in  a very  ener- 
getic manner.  The  tempest  followed  in  fine 
order.  The  white-caps — which  might  have 
been  night-caps,  judging  by  their  previous 
quietude — began  tossing  the  very  elemeut 
old  ocean  completely  lacks  (dust)  in  the 
eyes  of  the  audience,  where  it  must  be  more 
or  less  at  all  stage  representations. 

Bhips  are  very  successfully  imitated  on 
the  stage,  and  are  in  frequent  demand,  from 
the  scene  in  Shakspeare’s  Tempest  to  that  in 
Meyerbeer’s  opera  of  L’Africaine,  from  Ti- 
tania’s  fairy  bark  to  the  favorite  allegory  of 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware . The  theat- 
rical fleet  is  a large  one,  and  stage  carpen- 
ters have  constaut  occasion  to  show  their 
skill  in  ship-building.  That  fine  artist  and 
genial  gentleman,  Mr.  Frank  Chanfrau,  whose 
dramatic  career  has  been  for  a quarter  of  a 
century  studded  with  the  jewels  of  success, 
was  employed  in  his  boyhood  in  the  navy- 
yard  by  day,  and  as  a supernumerary  at  the 
old  Bowery  Theatre  by  night,  to  “ support” 
Mr.  Forrest,  at  the  munificent  salary  of  four 
and  one  half  dollars  a week.  After  Forrest’s 
engagement  closed  a spectacular  piece  was 
put  in  preparation,  and  in  it  a ship  was  to 
manoeuvre  about  the  stage.  Great  was  the 
tribulation  of  the  stage  carpenters  when  they 
found  that  the  bulky  machiue  they  had  built 
absolutely  refused  either  to  float  or  go  to 
shipwreck,  and  like  Lord  Dundreary’s  sneeze, 
would  neither  do  it  nor  leave  it  alone. 
Clianfrau,  happening  to  attend  a rehearsal, 
and  looking  at  the  stage  ship  with  the  eye 
of  a boy  used  to  the  mode  of  constructing 
real  ships,  at  once  detected  what  was  wrong. 
I do  not  know  myself  whether  the  top  jib- 
boom  chopped  a sea,  or  the  rear  forecastle 
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shivered  its  timbers  (my  own  nautical  edu- 
cation has  been  neglected),  but  the  future 
“ Moae”  was  able,  by  the  aid  of  his  ship- 
building knowledge,  to  tell  the  carpenters 
how  to  make  their  mimic  vessel  manoeuvre 
as  they  intended  it  to  manoeuvre. 

In  these  days  of  perfected  scenery  the 
jerkings  we  sometimes  see  in  boating  on  the 
stage  are  quite  inexcusable.  I have  seen  in 
a European  theatre  an  enormous  vessel  ad- 
vance from  the  rearmost  extremity  of  the 
stage,  slowly  plowing  its  way  forward  till 
its  bowsprit  passed  beyond  the  heads  of  the 
orchestra  performers ; she  careened  as  ships 
careen  ; she  had  officers  and  men  on  duty  on 
her  decks  and  in  her  rigging.  Suddenly  an 
alarm  was  given — an  enemy  was  approach- 
ing. Another  ship  arrived  upon  the  scene ; 
a naval  battle  took  place ; one  of  the  ships 
was  set  on  fire,  and  sank  in  the  waves,  the 
tricolor  floating  proudly  at  the  victor’s  mast- 
head as  the  curtain  felL 

The  art  of  the  joiner  at  the  theatre  differs 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
carpenter.  The  “ flats”  are  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  work.  Many  are  sup- 
plied with  windows  and  doors;  some  are 
provided  with  traps ; but  as  they  are  usually 
of  such  great  dimensions,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  make  them  as  light  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  they  can  be  easily  handled.  It 
is  equally  important  that  they  should  be 
very  strong,  for  they  are  exposed  to  violent 
shocks  at  times.  To  combine  lightness  with 
solidity  is  a difficult  task,  but  one  which  is 
continually  being  performed  by  the  skillful 
stage  carpenter.  His  ingenuity  and  skill 
are  also  severely  taxed  in  the  construction 
of  cliffs,  ravines,  bridges,  houses  whose  up- 
per windows  are  used  in  a practical  manner, 
staircases,  balconies  like  Juliet’s,  etc.  All 
must  be  strong,  capable  of  bearing  heavy 
weights,  sometimes  of  several  people,  some- 
times of  even  a horse  and  rider,  and  yet  all 
must  be  so  light  that  they  can  be  easily  and 
rapidly  handled  by  two  or  three  men. 

Real  water  is  seldom  used 
j on  the  stage  for  cascades  or 
1 similar  effects.  It  does  not 
light  up  well,  and  is  not  tell- 
ing. The  usual  way  in  which 
the  effect  of  a water-fall  is  pro- 
duced is  by  means  of  a hollow 
cylinder,  pierced  with  irregu- 
lar holes,  and  containing  in- 
side a row  of  gas-jets.  A 
crank  at  one  end  allows  the 
cylinder  to  be  turned,  and  it 
throws  a dancing,  irregular 
light  upon  a water-fall  which 
is  painted  on  a transparency 
before  it.  The  imitation  of 
the  rapid  succession  of  the 
lights  and  shades  of  nature  in 
running  water  is  a very  good 
one. 
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i siting  the  hmt  «wok  effect#  for  hi*  pieces, 
; delayed  hi*  opera.  The  Pardon  t>f  iV^rwiri— 
! known  to  ItaliQU  i>}M*rn-g«Xii  tf  an  I)inot<ik  ~ 

: verb  after  week  ami  mouth  after  month , 
until  the  Eutyresa  irmifttad  on  ii«pro<lnottoii; 
Oii*  *>f  the  principal  cause*  i>f  the  delay  wjw 
’ that  Meyerbeer  didn’t  like  the  quality  or 


thunder  oflTered  him  by  the  (dago  *urp*<iif*r; 

; He\fccpfc  m the  '$&,&**,  however*  Ah-iixnot 
to  aoeu/v*  goad,  tbiintte'r  for  hi*  noitbiiera; 
| unit  one  day,  puwiug  near  the  lvoum  palace* 

.*  .•.T-- l • .w  . i.*,.^-^i, 


which  Uiiita  5ap(d^m  won  Juat  rficni  joittlng 
bf  tho  Tnnenee,  t he  w»*  struck by 

I he  Umiideiwitw  muse  tnadq  by  uomo  tasrwis 
At  An  upper  *h*ry  filing  mi  *tope«Mht  de- 
bris of  dfveist  *ert*  ulhitg  nit  inclined  plane 
to  the  ^ronmV  Meyerbeer  ’had  found  ids 
thuuder  at  tat.  HA.hntT<nd^  n%f  Ao  the  Op- 
erudiouge,  hud  had  a nitaita  atraclvkie  hiiilt 
behind  ihe  neenej^,  down  which  .att/neu;  'V$kdfcsi 
lmttpn  tff  lead; etc.,,  w^ro  umibied  h>i  the 
gnttiftontloh  of  the  owtieucti.  This  'cwdv 
fyitdrs  wtrtom  need  since* 

iu»wt?v«rf  l*?mg  very  fcrmibloHom#,  and  not 
first-rate  th  tvnder  after  *11. 

A cormnon  snode  y*f  ^timing  thunder^ 
whfett  the  clap  is  supposed ' ta  be  near  atid 
texri&e,  is  represented  in  the  e.ngrnviiag. 
Tjie  ^intfiyanco  is  of  wood,  and  dome whM 
mumbles  a Venetian  blind.  It.  make*  tx 
great.  giving  a aeries  ot’  irregular 


In  the  pie  tore  of  t he  .Mwo  at  sea  yon 
observe  a ntaft  upon  » Udder  behind  the 
eido  #e*na  holdup  oat  an  iiiWtrun^ht  which 
look*  ii ke  a large  tobacco-pipe,  Thi*  muu 
making  the  lightning  hymeatm  of  Jycopo- 
dirttu  and  of  wine,  wliteh  yriil  flame 

up  iti  an  ttiaitnnng  way  nnd  then  i mono! late- 
ly die  wot.  Another  way  of  getting  your 
lightning  economically  u by  turning' a nnni- 
ber  of  g»«-jete  down  very  tar , and  yhdn 
turning  them  bn  in  a spasmodic  ant)  erratic 
manner.  The  best  I i ghtni  ng,  boive* mv  fe 
produced  by  an  electric  light,/*' hie  h,  throw- 
ing a rapid  dash  upon  a scene  prepared 
l>efamhand  with  a view  to  the  effect,  is 
simply  blinding  io  its  natuttib 
ii«se.  . ’ |7!  "**  y^l 

The  ibumier  is  easily  repre- 
scjvuyi,  If  the  n>ftfmg  <uf  Jote'n 
arttlleey^ Jk  ,^d|ipd»eil  tp  be  tar 
Awayv  a large  leaf  of  sheet-  iron 
dangling  ftx*m  the  thee,  shaken  r 
gradually  with  a fomer  and  ^ 
faster  movemaiit,  will  give  a j 
snfhcieutiy  good  idea  of  it> 

This  is  the  common  mode  of 
making  stage  thunder,  but  it  •';. 
does  not  always  satisfy  the  ea- 
net  big.  ' The  great  composer 
Meyerbeer,  who,  like  all  great  ^ * : 

writer*  for  the  afoge  (in  spite  ' - *— 

of  ( i comnumh'  accepted  notion  '% — 

to  the  contrary),  interested  ' — *' 
bimself  deeply  in  the  mutter  <$ 


shocks.  ^hH;h,  comhbmd  with  the  rattling 
of  ebe*d>mm:«  itnktiftc  a frightful  thunder- 
Htojnu  jtr^tty  elosedy. 

A tawvr-xionn  is  n’prasenbxl  at  fch^  thetxisX' 
by  *maI1  piece*  ^of  white  paper  showrnd 
do  wn  from  above  by  men  pljiced  in  the  flics  . 
The  illoBlott  w not  very  Ptrikiug,  to?,  like  the 
d the  aea-elpth , some  of  the  as- 

sistan.ts  are  apt  to  slur  their  Work;  aud  the 
reatilf  -is  an  aliaen'^,  of  .the , cktnMat^cy  of 
nfttnre.  The  coat*  and  hoU  of  a^toix  who 
ore  suppose*!  to  )m ve  beau  out  in  the  *mi w 
imj)  gcnemlty  well  dusted  with  -.flour,  which, 
violently  txm Inflicting  natural  laws  m its 
character  of  snow —though  thivlifully  aboy- 
ing  them  in  its  eh  a roc  ter  <d'  hour — does  not 


*.4*i*e  tuv  wixt‘. 


aaxiivufdy  toward  the,  vmi 
ii<w  behind  her,  • ; v*  .■'■*.  V'  ,■  ; •’ 

**.  I R^ar  *0HU*  noise  wUh»n,  Dear  lore,  mwiX  . 


melt  uway  m the  least  whe^  ihe  s^rcamm 
in  by  the  fireside-  ’ „ , , v V' 

Ma^hujda  imitating  the  toa-nag  »j?  ilie 
wind  are  »meermj&r  ami  wtoceed  KpjfOrfhtr 
turn*  Tit*  me  shown  lit  the  engmvidg  i«  a 
simple  structure  of  wood,  with e broad  beyid 
of  silk  running  oyer  » w<kMooW h**?l , \Vltep 
the  wheel  ta  turned,,  ihe  *v  iml  fa  JnskW)  Tp 
roaF.  The  noise  amvieg  ^ h# „ W- 
ily  i&iin&getl  by  Simply  roututig  a pair  of 
wheels  Mhihi’i  the  «cene»v  The  cracking  of 
is  ppadowi  )>y  throwing  small 
does  on  ike  door-  Auirna V erier  urn  imitated 
by  ‘Various  maelunee  ; bhihotbing  so  reseiii* 
Idee  ttfu  Jtbaakey  this  take  wf 

a ftiAn  wild  has  made  it  hie  »piMfc!  atady. 

You  have  seen  the  Jovely  dark^yed  Ju- 
liet, passionate  but  pure,  leaning  e vet  the 
-hated  ny,  atul  ni&ridehiiig  the  already  }pv& 
distraught  fiomw»  with  her  J.fcftnfy  and  her 
elo^ucuce.  You  have  heard  her  whisper;,  as 


■'Stay  tmt  — 4.  will  tur&iri/’ 

Thou  you  Jtow  seen  hef  disappear,  vrlule  &>.• 


toeo  uiTumared,;'-*^;-'  :..  - ; V •, • ■ :-’•/  ..  \ /« 

•v/  \ ■'  - -r'Jf  ora  afeauL  ' 

TMag  |ft  ckhh  4U  due*  :*  tail  a dream, 

Tpo  .tladyFiii^wpet  To  be  ciih&Unii&l*” 

And  it  ia  at  impossible  jrc»o.  have  yagnely 
jmagtnkl  an  boudokit  to  which  Jh- 

Jjot  retired,  to  he  Mxdiied  by  tier  testy  nnrae 
hr  her  hhpgMy  |&e$^  >wifc:  i*o 

that  etortc  Wloouy  iii  the  damp  moonlight. 
But  the  boudoir  Ts  nolthoTo;  the  hsm m *>i 
•tbia : v^rv’  - idki  liy 

«my  hee  fpf  hind  uf  tU^ahc^  to 

which  Jdlha  withdrew  wfcoft  *be  retired 
ffdto  t ho  balOuuy  viu:  t|»o  etaht- 

<m»  behind ttm  ; vikt  Wiril  Wf  fho  f^puieti 

;•  //;.'.  v . v^:'  miuisMOfj,  " too  llat- 

to-riag-sweet.  to  be  rnb- 
ijodeect  If  you 

It  thiuk  Juliet  likes  to  go 
np  and  do  wn  this  ladder 
iOf  a staircase,  yum  are 
mistaken.  Half  the  time* 
too,  the  poor  Ibvv'-aiek 
' y hung  lady  m afraid  iliro 
, ijakdnywiBtumhlodo^ri 
with  hoi,  '1& 
her  cheek  ui^Ti  her  hatid, 
w<  starimg.  up  puriwhm- 
ntoly  ( gw ; •traSititut), 

? u wears  khih  Will  iollaw 
h rm,  li«rr  ilirougbout 

The  piMpefty-foom  of 
; the  the&tm  is  # qhftan* 
and  euricttiii  Hbtx* 

1 ere  kept  ;the  iiiuutn^ra* 
lie  aiiscvdlAneOQT 
used  oil  the 
the  phial  hTpukith  which 
ihe  upothWary 
from  h ib  lieggaH  v wtyfyx 
of  empty  hiMes  ahd 
' to  to  the 

with  which  Mjwibvth 

whii^i  the  gbmi  ;a£  .8^- 

inrorrnpts.  Prunes  full 


■jowuT’e  wnrooiiL 


e 
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orty-room.  So  motley  an  array  is  here,  one 
wonders  how  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
place,  the  property-man,  can  remember 
where  he  puts  things,  aud  how  he  finds 
room  for  them  when  he  does  remember.  A 
natural  wonder,  too,  is  that  numbers  of  his 
articles  do  not  get  lost,  being  in  nightly 
use,  and  passing,  by  the  action  of  the  play, 
through  many  hands.  But  a rule  of  the 
stage  exacts  a fine  from  any  player  who,  be- 
ing the  last  to  use  a “ property,”  fails  to  re- 
turn it  to  the  property-man,  from  whose 
hands  it  is  nightly  received  by  him  who 
first  uses  it.  Thus  the  ring  which  Juliet 
hands  the  nurse,  with  the  injunction, 

‘‘Give  this  ring  to  my  dear  lord," 

is  received  by  Juliet  from  the  property-man, 
transmitted  by  her  to  the  nurse,  and  thence 
to  Romeo,  who  must  return  it  to  the  prop- 
erty-man again.  This  is  when  a “stage 
ring”  is  used;  but  most  Juliets  have  a ring 
of  their  own  which  they  bestow  on  Romeo, 
who  duly  returns  it  to  the  lady  after  the 
final  catastrophe.  All  the  phials  used  iu 
this  play — and  the  poisoning  is  really  of 
quite  a promiscuous  character  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet — are  obtained  from  the  property-man, 
as  well  as  the  basket  of  (generally)  too,  too 
artificial  flowers  which  Friar  Lawrence  uses  j 
when  he  soliloquizes  in  that  strain  of  be- 
witching poetry  and  profound  philosophy 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar: 

44  Within  the  Infant  rind  of  thin  small  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  med’clne  power." 

The  property-man  is  provided  with  a prop- 
erty-plot of  each  play — a property-plot  be- 
ing a list  of  the  various  articles  required  in 
each  act — and  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  an 
artiole  is  missing  when  it  is  required  in  the 
action  of  the  piece.  Accidents  do  sometimes 
happen,  however.  I remember  once  hearing 
a very  animated  discussion  behind  the  scenes 
of  a Philadelphia  theatre,  between  the  stage- 
manager  and  an  actor  who  had  played  the  part 
of  the  governor  of  the  castle.  The  curtain 
should  have  fallen  on  the  pardon  of  the  hero  by 
the  governor  aforesaid.  In  the  present  case 
it  had  fallen  on  a very  different  end  of  act ; for, 
instead  of  pardoning  the  hero,  the  governor 
bad  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  off  to  prison ! 
You  may  imagine  the  consternation  of  the 
stage -manager,  and  the  anger  with  which 
he  assailed  the  unhappy  governor  who  had 
muddled  the  piece  in  this  manner.  “ Don’t 
blame  me,”  cried  the  actor,  shaking  his 
hands  deprecatingly  above  his  head ; “ blame 
the  property-man.  How  could  I say, ‘ Here, 
receive  your  pardon !’  when  there  wasn’t  the 
least  mite  of  a pardon  any  where  around  f 
It  ought  to  have  been  there  on  the  table ; it 
wasn’t,  and  I got  out  of  it  the  best  way  I 
could,  by  saying,  * Away  with  him  to  the  dun- 
geon.’ It  wasn’t  my  fault.” 

The  missing  pardon,  a huge  sheet  of  fools- 


cap with  formidable  seal  affixed,  was  found 
quietly  hanging  in  the  property-room. 

To  give  a blank  letter  for  a written  one 
is  a frequeqt  blunder,  and  often  a serious 
one,  as  the  actor,  expecting  the  letter  to  be 
written  for  him,  has  probably  omitted  to 
commit  it  to  memory.  In  the  play  of  a mas- 
ter, to  improvise  is  impossible,  while  in  a 
play  of  a minor  character,  such  as  a French 
translation  or  a hurried  dramatization  of  a 
current  novel,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
the  actor  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  plot  of 
the  play,  and  therefore  cquld  not  improvise 
the  letter  if  he  would.  The  usual  refuge  in 
this  case  is  to  look  wise  at  the  blauk  page, 
mutter,  “ Um — um — ’tis  well ! ” and  turn  up 
the  stage — this  being  the  commonly  accept- 
ed stage  idea  of  what  people  do  when  they 
read  letters.  How  they  are  supposed  to 
write  them  may  be  seen  nightly  at  theatres, 
where  actors  gallop  over  the  page  with  an  un- 
cut quill  at  a rate  which  would  amaze  a first- 
class  short-hand  reporter.  Other  mistakes 
of  the  property-man  cause  Juliet  to  swallow 
her  thumb  in  default  of  the  sleeping  potion, 
noble  Romans  to  stab  themselves  with  their 
manuscript  parts,  tightly  rolled,  because  the 
more  convenient  and  certainly  more  real- 
istic dagger  has  been  forgotten,  while  the 
| number  of  people  who  have  been  shot  to 
death  by  muskets  that  wouldn’t  go  off  may 
be  counted  by  thousands.  It  is  the  proper- 
ty-man’s duty  to  keep  the  fire-arms  in  order, 
and  to  load  them  when  they  are  to  be  used 
on  the  stage.  An  early  recollection  is  a 
military  drama  played  at  the  old  Bowery 
Theatre  several  years  ago,  in  which  there 
was  a man  clad  in  an  ill-fitting  and  much- 
soiled  Continental  costume,  who  spurred  a 
bony  and  (so  to  speak)  expostulating  horse 
up  a wooden  inclined  plane  called  a “ run,” 
and  who,  on  arriving  at  the  summit,  near  the 
flies,  drew  two  enormous  pistols,  and  shout- 
ing, “And  Ginral  Isryl  Putnam  wins  the 
day !”  pulled  the  triggers  and  produced  two 
ridiculous  flashes  in  the  pan,  that  brought 
the  curtain  down  amidst  roars  of  laughter. 

A careful  property-man  keeps  his  ramrod 
attached  by  a cord  to  the  wall,  so  that  he 
may  not  by  mistake  leave  it  in  a gun-barrel 
after  loading  the  weapon.  Accidents  have 
arisen  from  a neglect  of  this  precaution, 
and  also  from  the  improper  or  careless  load- 
ing of  weapons,  as  was  the  case  a short  time 
since  in  Washington,  where  a young  man 
was  shot  and  killed  on  the  stage  of  a variety 
theatre  by  a too-heavy  wadding,  which  en- 
tered his  head  from  the  gun  of  a horrified 
comrade.  Paper  wads  are  very  dangerous ; 
among  the  other  accidents  possible  through 
them  is  that  of  their  setting  fire  to  the  scen- 
ery ; hence  in  well-regulated  theatres  a spe- 
cial wadding  is  used,  made  of  hair,  and  which 
will  not  communicate  fire  to  surrounding 
objects. 

The  question  of  stage  wardrobe  has  be- 
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Til*  dressing  - rounm 
behind  tile  scenes  vary 
fffiffjjlfrnr  great ly  in  di fferent  thea- 

tres. The  engraving 
mmma&z,  shows  a ballet  - girls’ 
dressing-room  at  the 
opera.  On  long,  rough 
shelves,  in  a large  room* 
are  placed  looking-glass- 
es, rouge  pots,  powder 
| boxes,  India  ink,  hair- 
pins. combs,  brushes  ar- 
dowers,  feathers, 
and  tin?  various  he ad- 
dresses used  if)  the  piece 
ppgyijM  to  be  represented.  Shad- 

ed gas  lamps  illuminate 
brightly  the  shabby 
Br  quarters  wlifre  these 

d/®  slaves  of  the  stage 
W:  h change  their  costumes, 

sometimes  ten  or  a dor- 
/ v -Hjnsi  en  times  during  the* 
course  of  an  evening. 
Sitting  down  to  rest  or 
t0  ,^te88  ats  impossi- 
/rF  Vlttty  except  at  the  be- 

jw  ginning  of  the  evening, 

before  the  silk  tights 
y.  are  donned;  after  these 
JpJgjjS  p badges  of  ballet-hoodare 

<%BHe  m C'  Pnt  <>n  the  wearer  must 
■>*»  ^ i jh  stand  up  till  they  are 

;.  duffed  again  at  the  close 

*he  performance,  for 
fear  of  making  w rinkles 
I about  the  knees  — a 

| JCmB  thing  of  horror  in  an 

| 1^2^  aBS’,  ffisthetie  sense. 

J^xSp  The  dressing-rooms  of 

ctB  M singers  and  players,  of 
more  importance  than 
mere  figurantes,  are 
usually  less  rough,  but 
in  the  older  theatres 
they  are  far  from  being  what  they  should  be. 
Wallack’s  Theatre,  for  example — uuless  im- 
provements have  been  very  recently  made — 
follows  the  tradition  of  English  theatres,  and 
puts  its  artists  into  rooms  such  as  no  servant 
would  deign  to  occupy  iu  the  house  of  u 
New  York  family  employing  her,  Mr.  Au- 
gustin Daly,  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  inaugurated  many  reforms  in  the 
secret  regions  of  the  stage,  made  a notable 
one  in  this  respect : the  dressing-rooms  for 
his  company  at  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre 
(destroyed  by  lire  on  New-Year’s  Day,  1873) 
were  nothing  less  than  exquisite  little  draw- 
ing-rooms, elegantly  adorned  with  satin, 
gilding,  and  grand  mirrors,  and  actually 
huer  than  the  rooms  which  many  Americans 
in  good  circumstances  consider  too  tine  for 
family  use,  and  keep  for  company  days.  The 
example  set  by  Mr.  Daty  has  since  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  and  oth- 


FAB  TUB  WAU.KT. 

come  a pretty  grave  one  in  these  later  years. 
Formerly  the  strict  essentials  for  a leading 
actress’s  wardrobe  were  comprised  in  a black 
velvet  dress  for  Lady  Macbeth,  a white  sat  in 
for  Juliet,  an  impossible  red  flannel  riding- 
habit  for  Di  Veruoo,  and  a white  muslin  to 
go  mad  in.  But  at  present  this  assortment 
of  dresses  would  hardly  do  for  a ball  ad -si  rig- 
or iu  a concert-ball.  The  leading  ladies  of 
our  fashionable  u society”  theatres  are  more 
gorgeously  attired  than  the  leaders  of  fash- 
ion in  society  itself.  As  tor  the  magnificent; 
armors,  silks,  satins,  am!  velvets  worn  by 
the  figurantes  in  spectacular  plays,  I doubt 
if  the  old  kings  and  queens  of  history  were 
quite  as  resplendent.  Of  course  neither  act- 
resses nor  ballet-girls  can  pay  for  these  cos- 
t itmes  out  of  their  salaries.  They  are  owned 
by  t he  manager,  and  conn  toil  in  the  expenses 
of  mounting  the  play,  just  as  the  scenery 
and  properties  are. 
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in i\  n nor.  The  frames  of  * hr 
Oat*  and  set  pitc^a  were 
nimte  of  tvro  layers  of  Wood 
|p:  UghfJy  together  t>y 
means  t>f  cord* 
fh  rough-  holes.  At  Ihe  pie- 
mriiTtgetl  moment  c^rtBsln- 
j »arts  of  the  frnlitp  iyAre 
jerkpc'l  down,  Ironing  ex- 
ppSed  tlic  other  pdrt#, 
higfy  bwro in g— * a n e flee t pro- 
tiueed  by small  b.k»4H*  rare- 


Tut  riiii  av  «kkn  iiy  T«ia  \ :«$  r * 

on  tne  stage  «r  profusion, 

erh  hi  New  York,  and  hak  even  ^prwi.  f km  ; pnubicing;  gifting  create  light*.  I*&ts  full 
told*  t«>  the  jfcnr  tfeuees  of  ciu<,vig&hnd  tefly^podwin;  w&re£Wed  «r/er 
w>me  other  large  two*.  *!*?&&  were  ftftocfttiil  huge  bku,k*mitk?&  Wl> 

Conflagration^  cm  tbh  elw&yfip$i ; to  W*  worked  by  Awdg&pk  mafluidstA  «1tii 

safely  managed.  t have  seem  wavy  pieces  ^ieh  yigor  t hsrf  /tetiiV flames  at 
iu  which  terrific,  fires  were  shun  U UmI— from  /Ipg^nfrtu1 • fir*>  pt  iS£  yaph*  high, 

the  Miubnun  of  the  Rote*  ia  •1?arifc  to  the  ^treei#  where  euagTit  at  fcoihitig*  Vait  ;fbn*- 
i5iw 'fe fit  :f  K«&  $$*$1 $$$;  throw  *mt  toiTepta,  of  black 

bmml  of  any  ^pdiibiif  fr^u  thi^  cause.  In  Riuokp  aiixttd  with  i P noeetit  sparks.  which 
the  first-named  piece  fiiy»  tsk*k  place  5^  ft  '{  %hi»i  opt  a*  soon  as  they  took  w mg.  Sev- 
grand  hull  of  a ducul  palace,  of  wav ere  * m f j era!  macMm*d*i,  tmstmsnwl  m^eprdvng  tf)  flip 
rich  arch) t^ctorpf ]it  titfi&f  toh  of  *’l»«vivr  TJio ) Ppoeiv  n^pmffent^d,  ■ the  fright- 

wmflagratimj  breaking  out  .with:  (erfiftfc  «fl*  rurming;  »btmf 

ergy,  snloke  pour»iit  ,f^h  frtfu*  ■%%$$'  'Were  > attiindly fhmWii)|; 

windows,  the  cornice?  cracked  ood  fell  down,  more  of  the  tnfiptomt  Imt  fl*?rydot>ki«£  spark** 
the'  ceiling  came  tumbling  txpou  the  stnge  a about  ip  pre-aiTangeti  s^riro,  lw)d  tliuu  keep- 
thintiog  ina*e, ev er y'ohject ' £ltre  ey e tiehelil  iug.  things  as  hurt  ne  possible  .hi  a^peAWtttOc. 
8eeme<J  to  be  ftlowly  consume*!.  Through  Aud  finally,  \uA meted  Hremeu  with  hone  in 
the  mined  walla  vrhitdt  rAmOiatnl  otauding  hand  stood  at  the  hack  of  tui*  atag*^  *$¥(1$ 
at  the  bark  the  spectator 
now  sayr  & secoud  immense 

wihm.  apparently  fiiH  of 
fiiiinea  aiu\  smoke . The 
wrvauto  of  ti!w  caktlp  nwi 
’wildly  aht>ntr  eeekittg;  fo 
esc»i!|K: ; the  leading  agddr> 
cartyi ug  hiti  w tfe  in  his 
armsv  «lid  a spiral 

burning  atfwrciaw  while  the 
damcfi  butut  through  the 
bul  ns  traded  Tb»^  tvho 

hate  sceu  a stage  otmfht- 
grution  will  ^rr/Uubly  think 
this  stutehieut  somewhat 
but  it  ik  not.. 

At  the  first  ivpivoentaHon 
of  the  pieeu  c*  large  m«u- 
l<n;r  •af  the  « adieu uo  left  the 
thiMitre  in  great  alarm,  lw> 

Uc/vbig  that  the  p!(*ec  hud 
rcitlly  taken  fim 
This  sceue  Was  of  course 
co»sttn.cte4  ill  a peculiar 


itis  rr»*  *»  oa>in7crr*vt  ucm^U  fiat  soknia. 
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ore  some  conditions  of  the  modern  world 
whose  immensity  no  pen  can  portray.  Al- 
most imperceptibly  the  vast  population  has 
swept  from  east  to  west,  like  a swarm  of 
locusts,  leaving  nothing  green  behind  it. 
Primitive  and  even  cultivated  nature  has 
steadily  disappeared  before  tbe  steady  en- 
croachment of  hungry  labor  and  no  Ices  hun- 
gry wealth,  bo  that  now  from  Leeds  to  Liv- 
erpool it  is  one  vast  city.  Indeed,  one  may 
journey  from  the  North  8ca  to  the  Irish 
Channel  by  a single  afreet  running  through 
contiguous  villages,  and  lined  with  tall  ehim* 
neys,  belching  out  clouds  of  black  smoke, 
instead  of  with  trees.  In  any  little  country 
nook  which  one  may  find  in  the  north  or 
south  of  Yorkshire  there  may  be  observed  » 
scrupulous  cleanliness  and  a disposition  to 
wash  every  house  and  every  pavement  which 
is  almost  Dutch  ; but  in  the  great  zone  of 


IN  reading  such  a novel  as  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
North  and  South , a reader  who  has  never 
seen  this  country  may  obtaiu  some  vague  no- 
tion of  the  turbid  torrent  of  human  life  which 
rushes  aud  roars  along  the  great  manufac- 
turing district  in  the  middle  of  England, 
ftuch  verses  as  those  of  Ebeuezer  Elliott  may, 
like  the  broken  fitful  rainbow  spanning  Ni- 
agara. give  him  some  faint  idea  of  the  whirl- 
ing, struggling  forces  beneath.  Yet  I im- 
agine that  such  pictures  of  life  and  charac- 
ter, and  those  sad  perplexed  minors  of  the 
Corn -law  Khytner  which  pass  not  away 
with  the  special  wrong  which  called  them 
forth,  can  themselves  hardly  be  fully  read 
by  eyes  which  have  uat  looked!  upon  the  ele- 
ments out  of  which  they  were  shaped.  To 
travel  through  the  district  to  which  I re- 
fer— a region  where  tbe  struggle  for  exist- 
ence rages  like  a battle-— is  to  feel  that  there 
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to  instantly  extinguish  any  spark  of  real 
tire. 

In  the  conflagrations  represented  on  the 
New  York  stage  the  scene  is  filled  with 
smoke — imitation  smoke,  that  is — by  means 
of  long  narrow  traps  stretching  quite  across 
the  stage,  through  which  volumes  of  steam 
are  sent  up  from  below.  The  effect  is  qnite 
surprising,  and  is  very  easily  managed. 

Few  people  have  an  adequate  idea  of  tho 
enormous  expenses  incurred  by  managers  in 
mounting  a grand  spectacle  for  the  stage. 
Those  who  see  the  .gorgeous  armors  worn  by 
great  throngs  of  supernumeraries,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rich  costumes  of  leading  act- 
ors and  actresses,  of  course  comprehend 
that  such  things  cost  money  ; but  the  thou- 
sand and  one  items  which  attract  nobody’s 
attention,  but  w hich  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  piece,  cost  more  in  a long 
•‘run”  than  the  cost  times.  In  the  opera  of 


VAfrimine,  m represented  at  tbe  Grand  Op- 
era in  Paris,  the  mere  coloring  matter  for  the 
negroes,  choruses,  and  ballets  costs  about 
$20  a night,  and  a hundred  nights’  run 
makes  an  expenditure  of  $2000  for  this  item 
alone.  The  mounting  of  a spectacular  piece 
means  fortune  or  ruin  for  the  management. 
Charles  Kean  was  rained  financially  by  his 
Shakspearean  revivals  at  the  Princess's  The- 
atre in  London.  The  three  managers  of  the 
Black  Crook  earned  from  its  first  u run”  of 
eighteen  months  a life-long  competence. 
During  forty  years,  Les  Pilules  du  Diablr,  a 
spectacular  fairy  piece,  has  been  produced 
by  fits  and  starts  in  Paris  by  capitalists  with 
a theatrical  bent,  or  theatrical  people  with 
capital,  and  has  made  the  fortunes  of  a score 
of  managers.  How  many  have  been  ruined 
by  similar  enterprises  in  Paris,  in  London, 
and  in  New  York,  ’twould  be  a sorry  tale  to 
toll,  and,  what?s  more,  a long  one. 
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which  I am  speaking  the  housewife  has  long 
ago  surrendered  to  King  Coal  and  his  Irou 
ministry,  and  is  meekly  resigned  to  a life 
amidst  soot  and  dirt.  Yet  amidst  the  dust 
and  foulness  one  may  meet  tine  blonde  faces 
— or  such  a&  would  ho  blonde  if  they  could — 
and  clear  eyes,  meant  to  be  placid  and  ten- 
der, but  subdued  into  that  expression  of  pa- 
thetic patient  energy  which  has  become  the 
physiognomical  characteristic  of  the  English 
UIkoot,  who  sees  no  turning  in  the  long  lane 
of  his  or  her  destiny.  Passing  along  this 
highway  lately,  I paused  a moment  to  look 
at  a tuan  walking  tor  a wager,  with  so  many 
miles  before  him  to  be  traversed  in  a given 
time.  He  was  followed  by  a crowd  of  boys, 
attracted  by  his  quaint  costume  of  light 
blouse  and  knickerbockers,  but  lie  heeded 
them  not;  with  mouth  firmly  closed,  and 
eyes  set  upon  the  next  yard  before  him,  he 
walked  rapidly  on  at  the  pace  that  would 
win  his  purse,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left.  Apart  from  his  costume,  he 
seemed  to  re-appear  in  each  mau  I mot  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  Each  was  moving  on 
with  regulated  pace,  and  every  feature  firm- 
set  to  his  task,  looking  to  his  wage — no  far- 
ther. 

No  farther  on  earth ; but  the  endless  lines 
of  lowly  dwellings  are  broken  by  the  fre- 
quent parish  chnrch  and  the  green  grave- 
yard ground  it,  hallowed  islets  which  the 
tide  of  work  and  trade  has  alone  respected. 
The  chapels  lift  their  graceful  arches  above 


the  dingy  sqnare  dwellings  ; the  cross  floats 
up  amidst  am!  beyond  the  never-ceasing 
smoke  of  the  cbimueys,  and  shines  as  a gold- 
en star  against  the  dull,  heavy  sky  winch 
perpetually  overhangs  the  scene.  One  feels 
that  these  toiling  men  and  women  have  ad- 
journed their  happier  lives  to  other  worlds. 
When  the  English  Catholics  started  on  their 
pilgrimage  to  Paray-le-Monial  they  bore  one 
banner  larger  than  all  the  rest,  which  to  my 
eye  bad  a significance  beyond  what  its  mak- 
ers and  bearers  intended.  1 1 was  contributed 
by  Salford,  a manufacturing  suburb  of  Man- 
chester, ami  in  order  to  bIjow  w here  it  came 
from,  there  was  pictured  on  its  rich  crimson 
silk  a number  of  chimney-tops  with  their 
black  smoke ; but  this  smoke  ascending  be- 
came luminous  and  rose-tinted,  and  on  the 
bright-hued  clouds  the  Virgin,  saints,  ami 
cherubs  reposed,  looking  up  with  homage  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Sue  red  Heart.  The  costly 
banner  told  one  thing  to  the  pilgrims,  but  to 
some  others  it  must  have  suggested  the  fact 
that  while  these  poor  men  and  women  are 
toiling  amidst  iron  and  soot,  and  strnggling 
wit  h the  hard  realities  of  the  earth,  far  above 
the  canopy  of  black  smoke  they  are  seeing 
realms  of  beauty,  of  sacred  forms  and  ideals, 
which  intercede  between  their  pitiless  lot 
on  earth  and  the  blessed  dream-land  of 
which  their  hearts  whisper. 

If  one  turns  aside  for  only  a mile  or  two 
from  the  great  westward  road,  he  will  find 
that,  if  long,  it  is  narrow.  Let  ns  cross  yon 
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retags  ofkyi|sf  t#U  eblrntt^ys  of  j np<m  the  iutLOG6bt-BaemtDg  wells  at  the  foot 

the  factory  wb^r«  Sir  Tit?m  Salt  has  twenty  \ of  the  wo4  be*r  m thfci'r  gentle  babbling 

thousand  batata  at  work  oot  of  f tbe  naxTfttirm  cf  b w tb$y  tricked  sm  Timken 

the  lipmoth  wp  *tasecm!-  through  the  age«  antil  they  reridmumed  the 

idg  bio  a pCACcfat  holdings bo wered  riif  and  brooghtdowu  tbo  avalwiebta  But 
omiwrioris,  and  one  off  lie  of  toy?t>6  after  tie  geologist  oures  the  areiiceotagtoL 

f»vrih»g  liewd©  a crystal "Stream  TM*  town  with  An  >yo  &*t  Vafcriptiona  still  .more  oe- 
ta  Uklt'j,  and  the  #U*?4s&l$  Wharfe<  Oh  ihif.  H*  finds  an  tadeotstiew  cm  the  “Cow,” 
fh©  other  who  of  tiie  iov?  raftge  wo  bat©  which  the  countryfolk  will  Ml  him  has  been 
tcossorf  the  rNar  Aiih^so  called  Ita  ©&?tad>  frorn  time  immomoriaif^(Siaut  Rum- 

brightness*  som©  »ay,  tig  the  nv*r  Aai^of  taild’e  Footstep/'  They  will  inform  him  of 
Ofw.m  was  f/ruti  its  slilsiing  like  gold  > now  the*  legend  that  the  giant,  in  etopptag  one 
It  ta  a rrrfcr  of.  Juk,  ibc  sewfer  ^ a scor©  t*f  day  from  St,  Almu’s  Clift*  Zap  away,  to  fine 
blafckfcnnd  tawnfc.  The  W3mrfo  w/indero  cliff  missed  the  exact  height  at  which  he 

potri*  jdmed,  nxid  h^nght  hie  foot  on  thia  edge* 
archaJ  il&iW  bo*We  it  Ukxva  pure  mirror,  which  broker  oft  under  Ma  weighty  and  inci- 
hdt frta&  t{ taiio/d  the  imj^eismoe  of  Ms  foot  ever  after 

oc^t  And  fmm  Rblncsiii  to  pitfity,  hut  at  a The  ArekiHotagtat  bethinks  him  that  be  ha* 
stagta  Atat*  hove  the  bait* ; Uorgnu  heard  something  •©*  thfokfiid  before  \ kiiow*» 

gate  of  the  ridfiorMusij  Pfoseni v and  come  well  that  from  tho aacretd  immmit  in  OcyJdo 
face  in  fade  yiilh  ijfa  ©fttaubefi  of  the  snout  where f ho  vi&Ibta  foot-priii  t of  Buddha  is  still 
distant  kgesk:  Btapdtag ta*bta  two  |feauL;  iwtoi^,Aj&^  g**3«  a*«i 

tar  rooks  mi  the  tww  of  the  biff  called  the  so  tats  all  around  the  world,  of  whir.lt  these 
u Cow  Ciiif'^-o^ttrral  formation* — we  Yorkshire  peasants  never  heard.  .He 'knows 
dud  amnnd  Uicm  ah  atonspfer^  of  tradition  that  when  the  old  pagan  paiitbeon  .’ iff  :th»sft 
thut  ili  tlih  eitrliesf  Ages  tl^y  were,  like  ev-  Islamic  crumbled  under  the  t^mch  of  an  ii m 
efyVthihg 0*1ho  th&t.  was  pecultar  in  nature,  potted  religion,  their  out-taw^  gods  :iffere 
belli  sacked:  tj^pbiuctned,  m the  p<>pnte  imAginaiWtt.  tt> 

Bid  bow,  0m  mas  a»k>  oau  ^hyone  know  giaots,”  ‘‘ogres,’’  •*' di-vmm*  and  their  once 
Whether  tb^s<5  old  r»>cka  wer^  held  Sttcre#!  f efterM  rites  to  witchcraft-  Aaceniiing  feolhe 
Who  io>y  tlung  &Ik>u t them  f Ifhe  height  ofu  Rnqih^M^  Moor,”  he  will 

catUiil  visitor  will  arc«  before  him  only  two  &<5U  in  the  distjwice  B«i-1don-- that  ia,  the  hill 
large  rocks; seni^ted from cliff, wwfc&\  of  Jkulr  tbe  fare-gad,,  every  wb^^  tr^beable 
all  fiver  With  ftcrtpture  texts,  oddly  mingled  ta  the  world  by  Baal  »tune»  and  Baa!  tires, 
wtih  yotimdnone  records  whicii  tmnitmit  Thetr  onfjmrb^otagiatij^B^^  Bt. 

to  puHt^city rfj$k!~ dates  upon  which  the  Johun  Alme’ft  Cliff  fi-dm  which  ftambuld  wak  &*id 
and  8aur¥th«,  the  W iRi uma  and  jane%f  sat  have  stepped,  and  Unds  tbut  it  oaed  to  be 
there  in  uftbetiwmtc  proximity  those  many  » fanmas  plwce  fov  wil’cbe^— put ntio^  U>  a 
yearn  in  thfeir  buttaga  froin  -Bradford  or  previous  afeocht.v  sv  blcb  the  Church  K^nes- 
Leeds.  But  i^tere  is  a difffer^iito,  »»  Miss  tfftte<l.from*fhe  pngnns  Aud  Aim**  m 

EdgeWorth  reminds  na  in  her  adory,  between  a xnan  fie.  A n d t h cti4  A}>r5lJ tag  f>tit  tatter  by 
eyes  and  eyes.  The  geologist  looking  upon  tatter  frpm  that  popnlttr  1010  w lit#  iusw 
the  “Cow  and  IMP  reads  a tieeiKtr  record  longer  than  uny  writ  tag  ta  etaho  or  iron, 
than  John  aod  ^Hrab  hute  fc^  arid  traces  on  f he  art‘b»H>lt>gi ^t  lVeta  hit  wp*y  to  the  pjet- 
them  the  htatary  of  the  con  vulsion  which  tore  aiooqildc  rocks  pf  mythology.  Mrf  Phene 
them  from  the  Millstone  Orit.  He  Will  look  Im>k»  wlicsire'  file . titarry  of  it&t&da  |»ic> 


JraRSK^f^T:.  vT  - » >: 


TUf  «OW  AND  OALff  tnCRfl. 


was  called,  nr  a cow. 

I&^aose  tli«  hi^bt  distilled  dew,  it  too 
wm  *v  w,  From  the  ancient  hymns 
<uuu<&  iJH^proVerfy  still  used  in  Italy v 
(^riiiaai>%^auitim»Yift, 41  Even  ikt*  hi  auk 
wnrV  milk  & vs- hit*,”  Then  a poet  saw 
th$  bbu*k  cow  giving  birth  to  a calf — 
the  snow.  Then  the  earth,  send!  ng  hjr 
fountain#  from  k*r  mighty  &ddare?  was 
a vow,  Thousand#  of  yearn  ago  tiie 
I{ir»don  maiden,  ns  she  fitted  \te;  Jar  at 
the  fountain,  sang  her  by  mo  to  the 
14  variegated  oaw$n  and  here  to-day  the 
formt&ni# ^rbltfk  h&v#  made  Sfcley  the 
rauat  FtttrtMis  watering-place  lit  the 
Wc*fc  Riding,  and  made  R a we&itky 
town,  all  spring  up  Under  the  hill 
crowned  by  the  u Cow  and  Calf H *' 

On  'seeing  the  copy  of 

which  I am  able  to  Jky  Wfor* 
or — of  What  llkley  wae  teforu  pure 
ami  cool  waters  began  t4  ten- 

tiun  (only  a little  over  twenty  years 
ago )y  mtl  eootrft^tjln g that  pletur*  with 
the  ma#n iftee  o t hyitri>patfc  ic  estaWsh- 
roentiV  liMcki,  viihis  had  shops  which 
now  make  it  one  *jf.  tte  ittosfc  hri fl iant 
towns  rixv  Bngland,  £ t^emiboml  thy 
Rumim  Jatw  ;8$p$r;  which  Angelo  do 
OuhematiH  has  trac*id  to  tlte  Vedic 
fiiyth  to  which  I huvo  hef^tyed.  Tbi* 

Selavio  iPVlb  relates  that  a eortjUu  Igtfd-  wcaUk  into  Marv^  lap  Mat  y weds  the 
hearted  toother  had  ptinee,  srid  the  |«  Alive  with 

hod  one?twb,aiid  thro©  **y«8v  She  beautlfttMrmls,  8 which stag  song*  fur  king* 

also  had  h step  daughter,  who  wm  amfe  to  arid  peasants  alike.*'  1 think  llkloy  may 
do  all  the  m*ck*  while  her  Uzy  liaff^ier^  wT.il  idicrishihc  *'€&#*  m purfcof  that  uei*;ar 
o»joy»?d  themselves.  The  au^p-daitghtorebb--  gri V ■ h)ria/itiott  which  filtero  ifJsi  pure  wuler*, 
iug  jtf#eignett  task  in  the  held  beyond  and  so  Ivu*  to  a mriuxti  way  raised  up  the 
!at&o3fc$dtipim with  tit#&  Umt  shi>da  gold  and  silver  .in  its  lap, 
coummvHi  by  $ evrtaHy^ow;whicb  aids  hor  ami  it  wight  adopt  ih>i  RossVin  legend  oh 
m t hat  her  Miskj  though  ipereasvd  from  day  Its  own,;  it  was  vr?  the  early  days  of  the  by- 
to  daty*  i«  Atwayg  oe^»mplhdbi4-r  the  girl  to-  dropatUfe  umv«ine>it;^  about  1844,  that  a 

iiawv  frejdx  and  eiduWistj»ueht  wia  opened  her*.  It 
mky.  n^  iv  :tfcV  Thn  *tep«nmtbdr  did  not  got  &i>  well,  however,  until  a 

wicdta  «.uit  h»r  one-eyed  daughter  to  watch  shrewd  Scotch  physieian  caim*.  Re  was 
and  see  how  this  is  dune.  The  good  Mary,  poor,  and  he  began  oa  a tra»re  medical  ad- 
ihstT acted  by  the  cow,  saye^  AEye,  sleep  f*  Ti»er,  hut  .grihlUaliyVfe^t'  th e whhlft  thiug 
and  her  half-sister  falls  Asleep  add  uan  hot  into  his  Xtainia^  a Wrge  w-hick  ba« 
*ee  the  co'^s  kisidnese.  Next  the  two-eyed  per  cent,  in  value, 

sister  i&  aent  to  watch,  hut  both  her  eyes  The  original  ostabbshmeiit.  now  known  as 
are  similarly  put  to  elee£K  and  the  rgynWy  11  BoVt  ^yddihg,^  has  ^vu  ;^  a msguifi- 
is  uudUcorereih  But-  when  the  third  ulster  : cent  castle,  surrouudeil  by  a splendid  park. 


free  owl  bracing , the  river  utters  cheerful 


■ The- >!tu^icm- c^/l^'f^^r'  Phillips  tb  not 
to  the  rude  piinuave  altar  »>f  the 
C-Uif  ^btch  the  British  native*  ^tmaectatedl 
butte*  Site  goddess  Vevb0la-v  ti>  whom  the 
Kotmu**.  consecrated  tfce#v  welfch  and  tie  lit- 
er Wfraffe  also,  and  wbo^  tdtaf  baa  been 


sounds  s.8  it  wanders  -through  gneoii  mead- 
ows,  or  rushes  between  lofty  banks,  shaded 
witii  Woods  and .fcwWb^' •% m$ii$  roofeiL 
ifi.cb  o po n lUfHiVhind^,  f& 

even  feeble  pedestnW*£b  n/Jm^rtz  hume 
walk  A,  m admirably  . fertveitold, 

nmkaBeo  -A^h; 

. fbtr  eic'nr^^t^;.  ;^j5'<u^hddfo * : diyf 

•^idflnrdftlK,  jfipjfe  fftdb'U  J£b£^-* 

Castle, 

Pouu  tain*  • iti^wfykjp  **\ii$$' 

-fidnSv 

:r^}isdj  and  jfdi*  $fh 

tild  spirit  ^Htrb 

altar  to  tb  ••;•..■  •■•..*  tt  -•  • . 1 


nnder  tnortar  iti  the  parish  ehufth,  ttfi&h 
where,  slicnild  iho  professor  or  other  piup*i* 
i«i»  .l^hple  ever  seek  to  gather  audun^;  it, 
they  will  have  ttPputi  t^wdih  m ijrfittjs  Re- 
tain raiigkuv  ha  su*vi'$&a  i»  frttaa  imore  re- 
cent  if  less  1 trif>r<?At ji 

ii^:-  treasure*  of 
Ilfcley  ^ro  SU  three  tacienH*  Rubio  eroH^eaJ’ 
so-coiledV  for  the  }*copio  toKi^  $p&?u  v£*  11  - 
lag  . ;/-.*ta!)i  ' mhhd- 

^^V:%v-  ttiiinfeg  --. 

*hdngh  the#  hare 
’ ui>  amall^t  r:bfe?He- 
tetisrbs  <*f  a or^s. 
$$  T^lie  ^mrcota  ta&  ita 
oxu-srs 
t hat  the  atone*  vren* 
esteemed  “boh  ” in 
pri  mi  tire  days,  The 
e&riy  tandem  juries 
g?sTtOTaUy  iVbap- 
tized  things  held 
sacred  by  the  bftr» 

_ ^1^,,  bahana  bato  the  stt- 
cred  frames*  com- 

near  And  so  fat 

crosses1'  Are  con- 
i ’ wniwl,  the  jr/rac  toe** 

raSHMR  would  seem  v»  have 
v :-^  v Sbutiimeu  to  u 

t»hl  that  Wteh:'^y, 

nhlh^toit itbta  frem 
various  parte  of  tie 
: •:hurch*yivrd.  aet  the 

thnvi  in  a row  in 

^ t^C- 

,ir*' 1 ao^  'wiiin  tai  iied- 

fbo  pcrsWi  the 

arewou  these  tnorm^ 
mMB  ment^  other  *h*n 

hni^  and  various- 

HI  intertwined  vrp$i 
>*Al$c'Zkr*‘  hoih?.  of  Wltot 

■'  Iih^  cither  He^nts* 

cieut  lette'ts,  h«f 
all  in  careftti  and 
sometimes  beam  if nl 


is|p 
....  . 


•|^..rI®P3 
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wotfL  Theft?-  arc  ^ 
awl 

they  W*  of  /I  very 
• j^Aitiar  Id  nil,  be  i ug 
two- footed.  It  M 
rgre  £<>  *c*>  rep  re- 
HOfitations  of  drug* 
ons  wit'll  tW6  feet 
only,  isncb  Wing 
timod  occasional-  ^ 
ij  m Belgian  awl  ^js 
Norse  rzlioiy  but  8| 
ue^iir,  a<*  far  m l ;*Jp 
have  beard,  in  Lat-  r3~ 
m countries.  More-  IK 
j&OTt  one  of  these  ^ 
Ilkl  ey  <J ragons  car-  JB| 


has  oquinu  trait*  ' : ';  ]'?•&?* 

about  it#  head,  and  . , ’ . : . 

it  also  bt>bh$  out  tioin^Uiing  if*  oris  of  its 
feel,  as  iu  a band;  its  tali  eu-rvwb  into  the 
convolutions  of  a Rwmc  sentence,  There 
are  two  human  -faces,  with  fornix  as  forks 
tliii  w ui  sc.  X bey  at*  iti  rich  rbbes,  aud  the 
beads  are  encircled  each  with  a wide  niii- 
form  tiirnbu*,  quite  d*tfeteufc  from  any  known 
in  CbmtUu  iconography,  and  rather  ?eH5ta- 
bUug  tlin  Egyptian  *tykv  Tin?  faces  are 
mount  to  bc  haodsoincy  hut  axe  rather  mooh- 

. ljripe;< ;v^!rv ' . I t ([  , 

human  forms  teat-  the  top  of  the  highest  the  religion  which  wiN  inscribed  mi  the 
obelisk  at  the  base  of  tbeftameis  adragou;  cradle-*idc  of  their  in  ha  icy  in  the  Rust — 
between  the  two  is  a sculpture  which,  as  tlio  eternal  combat  bet  ween  and  Evil, 

wfejl  a«  I' could make  it  out,  Tcpr<>«eats  a Man  and  the  Serpent, 
man  coutemU ng  with  a dragon.;  I have  lit-  Here  is  this  old  ehurab  of  All-Salnift  at 
tie  doubt  that  the  stone  was  originally  raised  Ilkloy*  not  more  iiitef  sating  than  ode  ;or  two 
in  honor  of  mrub  saint  nr  hero  who  bad  ex*  hundred  others  in  England  f and  be  who 
terminated  a dragon.  At  any  rate,  here  is  should  thoroughly  piaster  all  that  is  id  anti 
the  noble  hianan  head,  with  its  minims  ot  around  it  would  have  read  the  htotorv  of 
the  top  and  the  dragon  at  the  ba*e.  These  the  human  race.  From  the  moment  hr 
are  plain,  and  they  show  very  plainly  that  passes  from  l lie  Runic  nn-enntiojw  t*>  $ uT»>r 
there  had  drifted  iutu  these  islands,  at  a t bo  Norman  doorway  ti»  wdlmeet  with  atr  - 
miitth  oilier  period  than  has  bceu  supposed,  cum  t i&ipian  sculpttnv,  and  siand  muidt-r 
the  elements  (if  u.*i;tia  my  theory  d€  tW  walk  projnddy  bbllt  with  the  stones  of  tbiy 
third  sculptnnf  wouhUhow,  the  actnal  fnrmV  ancient'  ftrrirbf^  tlio  R^>tuap  $«a- 

of  tlutt  widci-^pread  Xahlc— the  benmmteocT  qm&tt  fjjt tekibn  Here  LatUecthgv 

mg  with,  the  dragon.  Beginning  with  | n - of  Sir  Adjujtoi in  cltain>mu»iv  Ida 
*lrflJ»  ebufest  with  VHtr»  Sst  ahewnt  Sanscrit  b^d  ^ngel,  hk  fhefc  by  a 

myth^ogy,  tb^ti  fable  pto&ml  Iwcotm?  dog'l  «ssii  the 

Apollo  mid  the  Py  thon  in  one  ^mtxtry/Sieg'  wail  is  thu  faihlet  V.Mirtiilk  a$  that  the  Mid- 
ftiteci'  and  Fafiiir  in  ani>therrSt.  Patnck  and  djetops  are  ntii!  living  and  iiylhg  at  Ilklfty. 
the  snakes  ia  iFcUnd,  to  stamp  on  every  Ira  an  old  oakeu  pew,  raisiHl  above  the  m?t 
Knglifib  eovvu*eigu  the  legend  of  St.  Georg»i  bold  The  fivmly  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
ami  the  dragon.  Ourwtiirty  enoughv  there  I read  there  wherq  it  wi#  once  cut  by  «?  iit- 
wa^r  found  in  the*  ??ld  oh^ircb  steeple  a bas»-  tie  bored  aristocrat,  **  R\<\ hard  Lmigc,  Auoo 
relief  of  Hercnies  straugUng  the  serpents.  Do.  Ou  the  pew  so  markl-d  by  a ladV 

A thouaaud  jmrs  may  hav»3  dajwe^J  between  knife  k a plate  »ho wing  that  the  spirit 
th*  pwn<f»k  at  which  the  myth  of  the  Greek  wbi<th  vx  th^m  d;iy»  not  bear  to  rixitik 

god  was  «u>'fe  up  near  the  obelisk  with  .it»  ..*>£ ixiliirV -ffbti' ‘licjlarje; at  1^4Mt . a few. feet. 
British  ben*  and  dragon.  Five  fir  six  tlie.d*  •oeiit'er'httavttii: -tfuui  common  w/ebihipdt^  sfi U 
Hand  years  must.  Imv*  intervened  <dnee  they  It  in  signed  by  the  present  vicar 

who  conveyed  aenwa  the  ages  their  add:';w,‘w:deite/.  - and  rdiiA  thu% [u  We  hereby 

jvo  *iciWi«,»n  of  Cb^f  auend  myth  parted  assign  this  pew,  beiog  the  extreme  west  end 
mb  the  hanks  df  the  Qohgi^.  They  have  of  the  bcu^u  ■ 


iuttsv  ctiiXsoiu 


aevemliy  built  up  fchb  gjri^at  Latin  notions  ou 
oa6  patii  af  ajfigratioii,  and  the  GertnAii  and 
Scandinavian  empires  vn  the  other,  and  at 
last  met  here  at  little  Ukky  fe  >r^  Whicb 
could  exterminate  the  otfaer..  Bol6  li&ve 
passed  ft  way  before  the  ymsc*  that  om  bodice 
the  host  that  waa  in  b,uh — the  race  that 
can  maw  spell  out  on  the  {dil  Hl«ncs  they 
carved  that  they  w ere  re&ily ^bibod^rtdbcrs/ 
had  they  *:m'ly  known  it,  ami  chiidmi  of 
0m  tot  them  jamn^  .DiitJb'wfduh'-  from  • qf  ot^'  -tioY^r'  forgot 
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right  of  Ui«  residence  at  -Down  I iterated  by  the  weather,  aud  to  bary  away 

on  the  door*  Kid  awdy  by  matting  are  brass  two  jaiOBumanta  af  the  game  age  beneath 
platen  thaVtork  the  reatiog-plae*  of  the  am  ibAtr  ^ restoration^  In  Camden's  time  a 
vf  Jifyhbfr JfeWf.  The  sweet  finger 
bimeW  wu*  Indk  h*  Cheakjffc  (]?%$),  'twti 
hate  rest  fan  ancestors,  the  earliest  being 
Iltiber,  so  a of  Eegiri&M  B[e- 
bfttv1  who  wsw  laid  here  in  1)34$,  with  PauPtf 
words  #iver  him,  ^1  b*ya  fimglit  a good 
tight/1  Tvliieb,  iwlo^d.  could  not  he  said  of 
most  captains  i«  That  «rMek  woe 

the  castle  of  the  Hehem,  aiul  after tvjand  of 
the  Middletons,  is  jipir  a aetiv#  r,£  $tii$t  for 
eotne  poor  families  ^ fiie  ouJy  abodb  of 


W • SEVERTS 
A VO  V JET  ; ANTONIN  VS 
CAES  liESTiN  A TV  S 
F.aSTITVEUYNT  CVK AN- 
TE vm&  hvpo  uio  k- 

mm * *n  ’-= me  > 

The-  fttooti.  i^  pre^er^ed  .*  the  macriptfoe  has 
cm  I roly  perched, simply  t h rough  neglj- 
Fortmiatdy  Clamdcii  to*4  T^tiserved 
it.  OlieAna  is  mentiowed  by  Ptolemy  ( a-u. 
138  V a3  a Haitian  statieh,  and  the  above  in- 
;8i5fij^ti_i»d  Mtekfa  that  tWjfbri?***  was 
paired  l>y  Vinos  !#£«&  iafjb^&ya  of  feve* 
fos*  who  <Hod  at  York,  £&.  Stjy  Camden 
gi  yrd  Atioiher  Inseription  found  m or  on  t he 
ehttrelii,.whti?Ti‘  has  ai^o  pttf  iaXiedu  Another 
moaf  valuable  stone,  with  aii  "iusaiptioji 
filmwing  iHar  it  was  art  alf^r  set  up  l»j  PJfcK 
dh\b  Enmtirms,  pt^ieef  of  the  tinu  cuhbrt  of 
the  Ltngooftfy  to  Vc.rWi^  fbn  goddes*  or 
nymph  nf  the  river  Wharfe,  I have  already 

spoken  of  UteralJy  ttp  in . rho 

church,  tieter  teore.WIm  jfeesh  til}  Gahnefs 
trmnp  kindly  btems  the  add  wsUi 
Foeaibjy  tips  junior  ttougkttlhifc  someday 
there  up  ubfc  he  o revival  of  paganism , ami 
Vfcrl  >eia  Ogfti ii  cl Ai in  fer  wor»fripcr$v  The 
reader  will  xmiy  :<*?■  these  ilk- 

ley  tmmafius  &f iiave  Wav  ^lo  to  ob- 
tain a c*ypyt  hopr  vpry fire?  work 
of  thia  kind  dotm  by  ib  oae  who  d welt  here  in 
ancient  fkhos»  It.  vll  prti)m\Aiiiy%  a 

fathity  tahlbt>  tihi  fhdre  \e  still  »ilbjbiotit  dia> 
ti  net  ness  abceif  the  ineos  for  them  to  bmr 
across  tliO  • » ..gentle  -'fo  human 

sympathy.  It  wm  ibnnd  bun*d  in  the 
grouud,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the  town,  iu 
tlie  year  I8h7.  It  is  dro  font 
*slghf  inches  in  length,  t hree 
feet  four  iruthos  m hreudth, 
and  about  nine  indies  in 
thickness.  I h a v«  already 
tefeffTed  to  the  Rooiaii  bans- 
* ctdief  found  in  the  churuh 
steeple,  rep mserj  ting  Herctt- 
ln«(  strangling  the  serpen ta- 
» This  remarkable  sculpture 

■,r,^‘i,-;.  fU©.-  jO^oniAn  srholaf  who 
hiiuiifcfem  At  Ilkfey  had 
n ^i-cnor 

f0f  '- . ..  ->J0  wall,  Inw&r  dnwn  thm  the 
jloor ; hut  he  hna  consider 
:itoly  tejft  a small  'bole  In  the, 
•flour,  so  that,  by  lying  down 

■If;  flat  and  hiildiiig  g lighted 
v,;.;  :;W4|t  match'  dd-Wtl  theTe,  I was 
^ able  to  trace  it*  However, 
[*  -Oiie  liijs  Iuk!  tin*  jEfrace.  to  have 
$ a copy  of  it  fttHdq  In  plater 
ami  ad  «n  » oonier  uf  th« 
ohunjh.  T.hja,  then,  is  tlio 
way  in  which  the  jnoiifi- 
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meats  which  represent  the  only  library  of 
the  archeologist — the  only  record  of  prehis- 
toric ages — are  being  treated  by  the  gentle- 
men whom  England  distributes  to  be  cen- 
tres of  culture  throughout  the  land.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  been  endeavoring  for 
years  to  get  throngh  Parliament  a bill  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ancient  monu- 
ments, but  so  hard  is  it  to  touch  a pebble 
of  any  man's  property  lor  any  public  inter- 
est except  a railway  that  there  is  a chance 
that  when  the  bill  is  passed  there  will  be 
nothing  left  to  protect.  It  would  be  a line 
thing  if  those  Americans  who  have  recently 
procured  such  valuable  antiquarian  treas- 
ures from  the  far  East  would  undertake  to 
transfer  to  the  New  World  some  of  these 
monuments  of  their  own  ancestors,  and  res- 
cue them  from  perishing  in  the  hands  of 
John  Bull  (the  elder  brother  w ho  has  inher- 
ited them);  and  if  my  countrymen  should 
make  such  an  effort,  they  will  probably  ob- 
tain these  old  stones  for  very  little.  From 
all  appearances,  Ilk  ley  doesn't  value  its  three 
Runic  stones  at  three  sixpences,  though  the 
like  of  them  can  not  ho  found  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  At  any  rate,  one  ruay  confidently 
say  that  if  these  country  parsons  of  England 
only  knew  how  to  interpret  for  their  people 
the  “ sermons  in  stones”  all  around  them,  the 
old  device  of  hero  and  dragon  would  not  be 
diminished  into  the  figures  of  a priest  con- 
tending against  Disestablishment,  but  rath- 
er in  a liberal  scholar  rescuing  from  the  con- 
suming breath  of  decay  monuments  which 
represent  the  early  biography  of  ourselves, 
and  the  vestiges  of  a moral  and  intellectual 
evolution  compared  with  which  the  fossils 
of  the  strata  beneath  our  &et  are  mere 
scoriae. 

It  was  with  a thrill  of  delight  that  I re- 
mem bored  that  I was  iu  the  land  of  the 
Fairfaxes.  Well  do  I remember  how  as  a 
hoy  I listened  to  the  story  of  the  great  Lord 
Fairfax,  theu  in  the  county  of  Virginia 
which  bore  his  name,  and  was  touched  all 
over  with  the  history  of  the  noble  old  fam- 
ily; and  with  what  awe  I once  looked  upon 
a lovely  lily-like  lady,  of  whom  some  one 
whispered,  M She  is  the  last  descendant  in 
Virginia  of  the  old  Fairfaxes.”  Far  behind 
her  in  the  past  was  that  lady — the  wife  of 
the  great  Lord  Fairfax  — who  lived  here- 
about before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plym- 
outh, and  on  whoso  tomb  in  Otley  Church 
may  be  read  the  epitaph  which  might  have 
graced  the  sweetest  Puritan  of  them  all : 

“Here  Lea'll  frvtfvlneae,  here  Rachel’®  bewty. 
Here  lyeth  Rebecca's  faith,  here  Sarah ’e  duty.” 

The  life  of  8ir  Thomas  Fairfax  has  been 
written  lately  by  Clements  Markham,  and 
no  one  can  read  it  without  knowing  that  he 
was  a really  great  man;  but  I think  that 
one  gets  of  such  a man  uu  equally  valuable 
u version,”  so  to  speak,  in  the  popular  tra- 
Vou  XLVm.~No.  287. — 4 3 
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j ditions  which  linger  in  the  neighborhood 
where  lie  resided.  They  are  mythical,  no 
doubt,  but  always  characteristic.  Here,  aft- 
er two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  school- 
boy you  meet  will  toll  you  that  Sir  Thomas 
had  such  long  .arms  that  when  be  stood 
straight  up  the  palm  of  his  hand  rested  on 
the  cap  of  his  knee,  that  he  was  therefore 
the  best  swordsman  ever  heard  of,  and  so 
brave  and  strong  that  once  when  he  was  in 
a fray  in  a narrow  lane,  attacked  by  four 
men,  he  let  daylight  through  three  of  them, 
and  the  other  (led.  He  was  merciful  as  he 
was  fearless;  and  while  as  a firm  Puritan 
ho  must-  needs  consent  to  the  death  of 
Charles  L,  it  was  thought  unsafe  to  let  the 
soldier  he  present  at  the  execution,  and  he 
was  kept  engaged  in  prayer  by  Major  Har- 
rison until  that  event  was  over.  How-  far 
blood  will  tell!  Only  a few  years  back  we 
all  road  of  the  noble  death  of  a young  Fair- 
fax in  the  far  West,  who,  after  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  death,  Btood  for  a moment 
over  the  murderer  crouching  at  his  feet,  and 
said,  “ 1 can  kill  you  as  yon  have  killed  me ; 
but  you  have  a wife  and  family,  and  1 spare 
yon  for  their  sakes.”  This  young  man 
might  have  been  at  the  time  of  t hat  tragedy 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  I believe 
might  a certain  physician  residing  at  Wood- 
bat  the  Americans, 


burn,  near  Baltimore 
w ho  for  a long  time  have  been  the  only  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family,  seem  to  have  re 
garde d it  as  more  important  to  have  no- 
bility in  them  than  to  be  iu  the  nobility. 
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But  2 .can  not  linger  over  a story  wbip^jj*  Wtfro*  the  phenomena  which  cbamc^m^d 

ns  recoil  llv  twkj^  aB  tnay  rmd.,  for  £ wish  it* i u wHcUfraftJ*  and  the  atat-e  of  mind  even 

make  un*>pi*qdo  here  of  a story  wh J mnbi%  scholars  which  supplied  the 

run  nad  — nauudv,  the  mail  i feet  atiowh^  At-  j phertc  eondituiiia  am  hist  which  they  .hw  «Jlr«l 

legcd  to -have  taken  place  m the  family  of  1 to  such  portentous  and  tragical  diam?i«kuia. 


Ivt Ward  'Fairfax . Tin*  Edward  wm  the  il- 
legitimate son  of  the  oltl  Lord  Fairfax,  but 
it  wiUi  iii  days,  when  tttitilctoie  oblige  had  a 
umamog  for  even  wild  ybatxg  lords  ; and  no 
youth  wa*  reared  with  more  iornler  mmyor 
through  life  more  r^nm-ed  fry  hie  elder 
brother  (Lord  Thomas  Fairfax)  and  the  fam- 
ily, than  this  •nstfnral  ;«oijfe'-  Hi»  edMoati(«i 
seems  to  have  been  wore:  complete  than  that 
of  aiiy  other  whn  bore  the  name,  Vt«  liter- 
ury  side  being  represented 
who  stands  ih  t ho  bibghihfiioa  $&:'-*  wi  vEbr 
glvsh  poet  who  traoslfyml  ’Tas^o-fl  iyOilfreg 
of  Bouillon  v.  tnbr  ••Engl  ish  vcrsfv-  bo 
f ranalatoil  the  Jenim  tm  There  h 

a poem  by  hini(aReh»guc-)  fa 
bravy.  His  work*  evory  whore  eyhu*e  great 
learning : and  it  is  this  fact  which  gives  es- 
pecial iniportunue  ti*  the  invent  ft  which  he 
himself  described  hi  an  old  work  which  fa 
still  preserved  iii  York,  and  which  contains 
portraits  of  the  persons  avIkvmj  lie  charged 
w i til  eyerc  isiog  their  wi  frekcra  ft  t it  It  w fa  nit  Iy. 
LnnlHoiiglitou  commt[hieiit«;4  thin  singular 
prodMcf  ioif  to  the  PhilnhiWriii  Society  aoute 
years  Ogo  V but ■%$  that  society  il oca  not  (mb: 
lifih  its  papers,  I will  venture  to  transcribe 
from  it  at  »ome  length — enough,  at  Km,  to 
lay  before  xhe  enrions  in  etieii  ni alters  all 
that  %11}  he  iieeeeHaty  to  realize  just  wjnit 


»v‘ 


m. 
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Net  work  Unit  I have  ever  read  east*  so  much 
light  wpim  wirchcrstR  m this  old  document, 
which  i*  entitled  ,4  A MUnourtte  of  tt  itib  - 
croft.  A»  it  was  acted  in  the  Family  of  Mr. 
Edward  Fairfax, ef Tnyatmie.  xr  the  County 
of  York,  lie  the  .Year  W&L  #ib*  parut  aia- 
i»m<v  tjiil  alteri  phmn,f 
Ftavbig  assured  the  renter  that  he  is  in 
religion  “neither  a fantastic  Puritan  n<*r  u 
snjuwtitiovis  Papist;,'*  but  a faithful  Chris- 
tian of  t he  EogUnh  Church*  lie  gives  as  ac- 
coiiut  of  the  yrnmns  i.ovoVved.  t4Of  the  f>a» 
ttejit*  two  are  tny  daughter,  of  whom  ibis 
WO#  fbb  wliefi  the  Witcho*  iagati  with 

them.  The  eider,  Fa4rfaxv  a maid  of 
tvrebty ^ciim  yeara,  of  pers«m  bctilfMnE  of 

of  capacity  not  apprehmiwve  of  m«cb,  biit 
rivther  h.*rd  to  leiiiin  things  tit,  alow  of 
speech,  {i&iiwi  of ‘reproof,  of  behaviour 
without  7*ducaUsI  only  m.  my  own 

bouke,  and  tbereyoire  not  knowing  much. 
B1  tzitbeth , ';ii% ! ter?  an  infant 
of  scam?  sc veti  years,  uf  a pleasant  aspect, 
quick,  wit.  active  spirit,  able  to  receive  any 
basFxftcti*' n,  u hd  will  ing  to  undergo  pai ns.: — 
fkmdes  these  daughters  of  mine*  Tuftiml 
Jeffry  ^daughter  to  John  JclYttty,  yeoman, 
oged  about  t welve  rears, hath  suftyresi  rnucli 
from  the  same  hands  ; bat  I knew  her  not 
: r so  well  as  to  speak 

X.  of  that  child  with 

A^stiranoe,  for  this 
lainehtuhle  oeeA- 
siun  did  acquaint 
m only  ; neither 
fnrther  knew  1 her 
Xmxenta  hat  i>y 
fciigbtT  and  thw* 
lm  the  of* 

tiietm,,  • : : 

u The  women 
questioned  Vqn 
this  arc  in  number 
six,  of  whora  five 
fall  in  my  kuoyrK 
edgn,  therefore  £ 
eas»  givie  thoe  some 
tdittra  ctew  wf  them; 
and,  the  #pinfc»  also 
l will 

the  cJdtjtoeh  deiu- 
onstratnii  ihnie 
»hayK;s.— The  fin»t 
is  yallsd  Margaret 
W<dto,  a widow, 
tlrnt  some  ytor*  ago 
co m&  to  4|wel l in 
these  with 

aii  iiusbaudj  who 
brought  .witfe  them 
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an  evil  report  for  witchcraft  and  theft. 
The  man  died  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner for  stealing,  and  his  relict  has  in- 
creased the  report  she  brought  with  her  for 
Witchery.  Her  familiar  Spirit  is  a deformed 
thing  with  many  feet,  black  of  color,  rough 
with  hair,  the  bigness  of  a cat,  the  name  of 
it  unknown. — The  next  is  her  daughter,  a 
young  woman  agreeing  with  her  mother  in 
name  and  conditions  (as  is  thought),  to 
which  she  added  impudency  and  lewd  be- 
haviour, for  she  is  young  and  not  deformed ; 
and  her  house  is  holden  for  a receptacle  for 
some  of  the  worst  sort,  practicing  night 
picoies  and  small  larcenies.  Her  Spirit  is  a 
white  cat,  spotted  with  black,  and  named 
luges. — The  third  is  Jennit  Dibble,  a very 
old  widow,  reputed  a Witch  for  many  years ; 
and  a constant  report  affirmeth  that  her 
mother,  two  aunts,  two  sisters,  her  husband, 
and  some  of  her  children  have  all  been  long 
esteemed  Witches,  so  that  it  seemeth  hered- 
itary to  her  family.  Her  Spirit  is  in  the 
shape  of  a great  black  cat,  called  Gibbe, 
which  hath  attended  her  now  above  forty 
years. — These  are  made  np  a mess  by  Mar- 
garet Thorpe,  daughter  to  Jennit  Dibble, 
lately  a widow,  for  which  she  beareth  some 
blame.  This  woman,  if  you  read  the  sequel, 
will  perhaps  seem  unto  you,  not  without 
great  reason,  to  be  an  obedient  child  and 
docible  scholar  of  so  skilful  a parent.  Her 
Familiar  is  in  the  shape  of  a bird,  yellow  of 
color,  about  the  bigness  of  a crow ; the  name 
of  it  is  Te  whit. — The  fifth  is  Elizabeth  Fletch- 
er, wife  to  Thomas  Fletcher,  daughter  to  one 
Grace  Foster,  dead  not  long  since ; a woman 
notoriously  famed  for  a Witch,  who  had  so 
powerful  a hand  over  the  wealthiest  neigh- 
bors about  her  that  none  of  them  refused  to 
do  any  thing  she  required ; yea,  unbesought, 
they  provided  her  of  fire,  and  meat  from  their 
own  tables,  and  did  what  else  they  thought 
would  please  her,  ne  tllia  noceat . — The  half 
dozen  is  made  up  by  Elizabeth  Disconson, 
wife  of  William  Disconson,  of  whom  I can 
not  say  much  of  certain  knowledge ; neither 
is  her  Spirit  known  unto  us.  The  reports 
of  her  from  my  neighbour  Jeffray  and  his 
daughter  you  shall  find  spersed  in  the  sub- 
sequent discourse. — There  is  a seventh,  who 
much  afflicteth  the  children,  very  frequent 
in  apparitions  and  talkings  unto  them ; but 
they  know  her  not,  and  therefore  call  her  the 
4 strange  woman.’  This  individuum  vagum 
hath  a Spirit  in  likeness  of  a white  cat, 
which  she  calleth  Fillie.  She  hath  kept  it 
twenty  years.” 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  state  that 
many  persons  in  his  neighborhood,  having 
their  cattle  troubled  by  witchcraft,  had  be- 
taken them  to  wizards,  44  who  teach  them 
such  fopperies  as  to  burn  young  calves  alive, 
and  the  like,  whereof  I know  that  experi- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  best  sort  of 
my  neighbours,  and  thereby  they  have  found 


help,  as  they  report : so  little  is  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  known  in  this  wild 
place  and  rude  people, upon  whose  ignorance 
God  have  mercy.”  He  also  relates  that  the 
utmost  efforts  were  made  by  wizards  and 
papist  priests  to  induce  him  to  employ  their 
aid  in  getting  rid  of  the  demons  and  witches, 
but  he  steadily  refused.  He  argues  with 
learning,  on  Aristotelian  principles,  against 
those  who  attributed  his  daughters’  troubles 
to  disease,  and  with  greater  force  against  the 
theoretical  deniers  of  the  existence  of  such 
a thing  as  witchcraft.  In  his  argument  he 
shows  a critical  acquaintance  with  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  and  a complete  mas- 
tery of  the  classical  languages,  and  also  He- 
brew. 

80  far  the  preface.  The  history  opens 
with  the  statement  that  upon  the  late  aft- 
ernoon of  Sunday,  October  28, 1621,  the  eld- 
est daughter,  Helen  Fairfax,  was  found  in 
the  parlor,  by  her  brother,  44  in  a deadly 
trance.”  After  a great  deal  of  alarm  lest 
she  should  be  dead,  she  began  to  speak, 
her  words  showing  that  she  was  by  imag- 
ination 44  in  the  church  at  Leeds,  hearing  a 
sermon  by  Mr.  Cook,  the  preacher.”  Next 
day  she  was  well,  but  from  that  time  had 
many  similar  trances,  which  they  attributed 
to  a certain  female  disease  whose  symptoms 
were  coincident  with  the  trance.  But  on 
November  3,  as  she  lay  upon  a pallet  at 
break  of  day  (both  parents  being  present, 
watching,  as  it  would  seem),  she  cried,  “Oh, 
I am  poisoned!”  Her  mother  asked,  44 With 
whatf”  She  answered,  44  A white  cat  hath 
been  long  upon  me,  and  drawn  my  breath, 
and  hath  left  in  my  mouth  and  throat  so 
filthy  a smell  that  it  doth  poison  me.”  They 
vainly  endeavored  to  persuade  her  it  was 
all  a dream ; 44  and  we  djd  observe,  after  this 
blowing  in  her  mouth  by  the  Cat,  in  many 
of  her  trances  she  voided  much  blood  at  her 
mouth.” 

Then  follows  the  following  remarkable 
narrations,  which,  I think,  shed  as  much 
light  upon  the  origin  of  the  witchcraft 
superstition  as  any  thing  I have  ever  read : 
“Item.  Upon  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, she  [Helen]  saw  a black  dog  by  her 
bedside,  and  after  a little  sleep  she  had  an 
apparition  of  one  like  a young  gentleman, 
very  brave,  his  apparel  all  laid  with  gold- 
lace,  a hat  with  a golden  band,  and  a ruff  in 
fashion.  He  did  salute  her  with  the  same 
compliment  as  she  said  Sir  Fernandino  Fair- 
fax nseth  when  he  cometh  to  the  house  and 
saluteth  her  mother.  The  young  man  told 
her  that  he  came  to  be  a snitor  unto  her, 
if  she  were  minded  to  marry,  and  could 
like  of  him.  8he  answered  that  she  did  not 
like  of  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  was. 
H**  said  he  was  a prince,  and  would  make 
her  Queen  of  England  and  of  all  the  world 
if  she  would  go  with  him.  She  refused,  and 
said, 4 In  the  name  of  God,  what  art  thouf 
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He  presently  did  forbid  her  to  name  God ; | 
to  which  she  replied,  ‘ Thou  art  no  man  if 
thou  canst  not  abide  the  name  of  God;  but 
if  thou  be  a man,  come  near,  let  me  feel  of  j 
thee ;’  which  he  would  not  do,  but  said,  ‘ It  I 
is  no  matter  for  feeling.’  She  proceeded, ‘ If 
thou  wert  a man  thou  wouldst  not  deny  to 
be  felt;  but  thou  art  the  devil,  and  art  but 
a shadow.’  Then  he  went  away,  and  did 
return  with  a fair  woman  in  his  company, 
richly  attired,  who  he  said  was  his  wife,  and 
fairer  by  much  than  she  was ; ‘ for  she,’  he 
said, ‘ was  but  thus  and  so  in  respect  of  her; 
yet  if  she  would  go  with  him,  he  would 
leave  the  other  and  take  her.’  But  she  re- 1 
fused  to  go  with  him ; then  he  departed, 
and  left  his  wife  for  a short  time,  but  re- 
turned and  fetched  her  presently.  A little  j 
after  he  appeared  again,  but  not  so  brave  as 
before,  and  offered  her  a knife,  moving  her  j 
therewith  to  kill  herself.  She  told  him  she 
would  not.  Then  he  offered  her  a rope, 
which  she  also  refused.  Then  he  advised 
her  to  take  a pin  out  of  her  clothes  and  to 
put  it  in  her  mouth.  8he  answered,  ‘ I have 
no  pins  in  my  clothes,  they  are  all  sewed ; ’ 
he  said,  ‘ Yes,  she  had  a great  pin  in  her 
petticoat,  which  would  serve  her  turn.’  She 
denied  that  she  had  any  such,  but  after- 
ward she  showed  us  the  said  pin,  when  she 
recovered  her  perfect  senses.  Further,  he 
persuaded  her  to  go  to  the  beck  to  fetch 
water.  She  said,  ‘No ; my  father  and  mother 
will  not  let  me  fetch  in  water : shall  I go  to 
the  beck  for  thee  to  put  me  into  itf  or  will 
I kill  myself  to  go  with  thee,  thinkest  thou  t 
If  my  father  or  my  brother  William  come, 
thou  darest  not  tarry.’  He  said,  ‘ Thy  father 
is  nought,  and  thy  brother  is  nought ; I am 
not  afraid  of  any  man.’  She  replied,  ‘ I will 
send  for  Mr.  Cook.’  He  said,  ‘Cook  is  a ly- 
ing villain.’  At  those  words  Mr.  Cook,  to 
her  seeming,  came  in  at  the  parlour  door  in 
his  gown,  which  he  put  back  (as  she  after- 
ward reported),  and  she  saw  his  little  breech- 
es under  it.  She  began  to  say,  ‘You  are 

welcome,  Mr.  Cook ;’ and  so  she  told  Mr. 

Cook  all  that  had  passed  before.  Then  Mr. 
Cook  took  a parchment  book  from  under  his 
arm  and  began  to  read  prayers,  and  bid  her 
not  be  afraid,  but  put  her  trust  in  God.  At 
that  instant  my  son  took  the  Bible,  and  read 
in  the  Psalms,  and  she  said,  ‘ Hark ! Mr. 
Cook  readeth,’  at  which  instant  the  Tempter 
went  away  and  left  her.” 

On  November  15  the  devil  came  again,  and 
being  fairly  detected  in  his  haudsome  shape, 
was  metamorphosed  into  a beast  with  many 
horns ; then  into  a calf.  “ Presently  he  was 
like  a very  little  dog,  and  desired  her  to  open 
her  mouth,  and  let  him  come  into  her  body, 
and  then  he  would  rule  all  the  world.”  Last- 
ly, “ he  filled  the  room  with  fire.”  The  fol- 
lowing sheds  some  light  upon  the  manner 
in  which  these  things  were  portrayed.  The 
writer  says : “ She  came  to  herself,  and  her 


memory  was  perfect,  and  confirmed  all  she 
had  spoken  in  that  trance,  and  the  words  of 
the  Spirit  also,  which  by  her  answers  we 
had  collected  and  set  down,  though  we 
heard  not  his  words  at  all,  yet  her  relation 
of  the  devil’s  words  and  actions  approved 
them  to  be  as  we  had  conceived  and  set 
down.” 

Nearly  all  the  visions  were  seen  by  this 
eldest  daughter,  Helen ; and  it  was  only  after 
the  family  had  been  for  a long  time  under 
great  excitement  that  the  little  girl,  Elisa- 
beth, seven  years  old,  began  to  see  marvels, 
her  most  important  narrative  being  that  she 
saw  a bird  change  into  Sharpe’s  wife.  But 
this  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  cause 
Mr.  Fairfax  to  include  that  woman  in  his 
accusation,  upon  which  they  were  all  brought 
for  trial.  The  Fairfax  family  had  such  in- 
fluence in  the  neighborhood  that  it  bade  fair 
to  go  hard  with  the  six  poor  creatures,  who 
were  put  on  trial  for  their  lives ; and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  would  have  suffered 
had  it  not  been  for  the  vicar  of  Fewston,  a 
Mr.  Smithson,  who  was  an  adroit  and  cau- 
tious unbeliever  in  the  witchcraft.  One  has 
to  read  a great  deal  between  the  lines  of  the 
Fail-fax  narrative,  but  there  would  appear 
to  have  been  two  preachers  interested  in 
the  affair — one  Mr.  Cook,  of  Leeds,  probably 
a Dissenter  (he  is  called  “ preacher”),  who 
encouraged  the  visions,  and  is  always  spoken 
of  with  hatred  by  the  devil  of  Helen’s  vis- 
ions ; the  other,  Mr.  Smithson,  whom  she  im- 
pales in  her  Inferno,  as  Michael  Angelo  did 
the  cardinal.  The  devil  having  spoken 
kindly  of  the  vicar,  Helen  breaks  out  with — 
“ He  is  not  worthy  to  be  a vicar  who  will 
bear  with  witches.”  At  the  trial  the  chief 
plea  in  favor  of  the  witches  was  that  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  Fairfax  appeared  in  court, 
and  obviously,  had  not  been  bewitched  to  a 
dangerous  extent.  Again,  the  young  girl 
Maud  Jeffray  was  taken  out  and  examined 
privately  by  the  judges,  after  which  they 
returned  into  court  and  said  that  she  had 
confessed  to  being  guilty  of  feigning  and 
imposture.  This  Edward  Fairfax  never  be- 
lieved, and  indeed  it  is  quite  probable  that 
it  was  a ruse  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
vicar,  for  they  took  care  not  to  bring  the 
girl  again  into  the  court-room,  and  she  re- 
pudiated the  confession  to  the  day  of  her 
death.  Mr.  Fairfax  expressed  himself  as  not 
grieved  that  the  witches  should  have  es- 
caped death,  but  he  was  extremely  humili- 
ated at  the  result  of  the  trial,  as  affixing 
upon  him  a repute  for  credulity. 

There  was  an  incident  connected  with 
this  affair  which  presents  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  witchcraft.  One  of  the  alleged  witch- 
es was  declared  to  have  iu  her  possession  a 
certain  penny  of  peculiar  marks,  which  she 
kept  as  a preventive  against  being  herself 
bewitched.  On  one  occasion,  in  bargaining 
with  Mrs.  Fairfax,  she  paid  away  this  penny 
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to  that  lady,  and  afterward  tried  hard  to  get 
it  back.  Mrs.  F.  refused  to  give  it  up,  and 
it  was  decided  to  hold  it  in  the  fire  until  it 
melted ; yet,  after  this  was  done,  the  penny 
was  declared  to  have  been  again  found  in 
the  witch's  possession.  Now  there  is  a fash- 
ion in  various  parts  of  London  and  of  En- 
gland for  a servant  always  to  give  a Cath- 
olic priest  a penny  when  he  enters  the  front- 
door, and  I have  heard  of  servant-maids 
leaving  the  priest  standing  until  they  had 
rushed  to  find  or  borrow  a penny.  I have  a 
strong  notion  that  this  custom  is  connected 
with  that  old  penny-preventive  of  the  witch- 
craft era. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  men  of  science  who 
are  just  now  treating  the  so-called  “ spirit 
manifestations”  so  superciliously  and  neg- 
lectfully can  not  see  reflected  in  the  interest 
of  the  phenomena  of  witchcraft  for  us  of  this 
generation  how  important  for  those  who 
come  after  us  it  will  be  to  have  careful  and 
accurate  information  concerning  our  con- 
temporary demonology.  Even  if  the  mani- 
festations around  us  have  no  intrinsic  value, 
their  psychological  value  is  great.  In  these 
events  which  took  place  in  the  house  of  Ed- 
ward Fairfax,  gentleman,  there  are  features 
of  great  scientific  interest.  In  the  first 
place,  they  occurred  at  a period  of  universal 
and  intense  religious  agitation  (1621),  when 
the  popular  commotion  had  been  sufficient 
to  exile  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims.  And  in  no 
home  was  there  more  of  this  kind  of  excite- 
ment than  in  that  of  the  Fairfaxes,  whose 
most  distinguished  representative  was  fight- 
ing for  the  cause  of  Parliament.  In  the 
next  place,  there  are  two  little  items  writ- 
ten in  the  parish  register  of  Fewston  which 
are  very  suggestive.  They  are  as  follows: 
44  1621.  Anne,  daughter  of  Edward  Fairfax, 
Esq.,  baptized  the  12th  June.”  44  1621.  Ed- 
ward Fairfax,  Esq.,  a child  named  Anne, 
buried  the  9th  October.”  Thus  a babe 
seems  to  have  died  within  four  months  of  its 
birth,  and  Grainge,  the  historian  of  Knares- 
borough,  adds,  44  She  was  held  to  have  died 
through  witchcraft.”  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence in  the  work  from  which  I have  been 
quoting  that  Mr.  Fairfax  was  a man  of  in- 
tense feeling  about  his  family,  and  the  death 
of  this  child  in  some  unaccountable  way  may 
have  caused  him  to  lend  a ready  ear  to  the 
vulgar  superstitions  of  his  neighborhood, 
of  whose  ignorance  and  barbarism,  by-the- 
way,  he  gives  a dismal  picture.  How  much 
of  the  same  kind  of  influence  is  at  work  now 
around  the  tables  of  whose  movings  and  rap- 
pings  we  hear  so  much ! Mr.  Stu&rt-Glennie, 
in  his  remarkable  work.  Pilgrim  Memories , 
has  stated  that  even  so  hardy  a rationalist 
as  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  was  so  unnerved 
at  the  bare  thought  of  communing  with  a 
dear  friend  whom  he  had  lost  that  he  could 
not  continue  to  attend  spiritual  stances. 

If  Mr.  Fairfax  had  been  less  refined  and 


less  of  a specialist  in  his  studies,  he  would 
have  mingled  with  more  interest  and  less 
horror  among  his  semi-pagan  neighbors  of 
Yorkshire,  and  he  would  have  known  enough 
of  their  folk-lore  to  have  discovered  at  once 
where  the  wild  sayings  and  visions  of  his 
daughter  came  from.  If  one’s  child  now 
talks  with  horror  of  a black  cat,  a warning 
is  given  to  the  servants.  If  Mr.  Fairfax  had 
been  able  to  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  Grimm 
and  the  mythologists,  as  we  of  the  present 
can,  he  would  have  left  us  a treatise  of  a 
very  different  kind.  As  it  is,  we  can  only 
get  incidentally  from  his  narrative  the  curi- 
ous confirmation  it  furnishes  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  trivial  superstitions  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  great  religions  of  the  past. 
The  very  names  of  the  cats  which  Helen 
Fairfax  associated  with  the  supposed  witches 
are  most  significant.  “ Inges,”  the  name  of 
one  of  them,  is  radically  “ignis,”  or  fire, 
and  carries  us  back  to  the  ancient  element 
of  fiends.  Witches  were  associated  with 
the  fire,  and  the  fireside  articles — tongs  or 
broom — were  from  of  old  the  natural  rid- 
ing-horses of  demons.  “Fillie”  is  proba- 
bly related  to  “ folly,”  “ foul,”  “ fool,”  in  the 
sense  of  the  French  fouler , to  press  upon. 
The  insane  were  supposed  to  be  hag-ridden, 
and  one  of  the  especial  ways  in  which  de- 
mons were  supposed  to  afflict  was  to  sit  on 
the  breast  of  a sleeper  in  the  form  of  a cat. 
As  for  the  other  cat’s  name — “ Gibbe” — we 
need  only  turn  to  our  Shakspeare. 

“ I am  as  melancholy  as  a gib  cat” 

— . First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  L 2. 
And  « 

“Who,  that’s  bnt  a queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 
Would  from  a paddock,  from  a bat,  a gib, 

Such  dear  concemings  hide  ?” 

— Hamlet,  lit  4. 

Paddock  is  a toad,  and  gib  is  a cat.  Web- 
ster gives  as  obsolete, 44  Gibbe , an  old,  worn- 
out  animal ;”  but  the  word  was  nearly  al- 
ways applied  to  an  old  cat,  and  the  reason 
for  it  is  singular.  There  is  an  old  Icelandic 
word,  gabba , to  delude.  It  is  related  to  gob , 
the  mouth,  to  gape,  and  hence,  in  one  direc- 
tion, to  goblin , a devouring  demon ; in  an- 
other direction  it  gives  rise  to  gabble  and  to 
gibber.  The  baby-like  caterwaulings  of  cats 
on  the  roof  were  associated  with  diabolical 
gibberish  in  ancient  Germany,  and  we  find 
there  the  name  44  Gib”  (for  Gilbert)  given  to 
the  cat  in  the  Reinicke  Fuchs.  It  appears 
also  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.  In  Gammer 
Gurton  we  read, 44  Hath  no  man  gelded  Gyb, 
her  cat  ?”  It  is  by  this  route  that  the  famil- 
iar spirit  of  Jennit  Dibble  came  to  make 
Helen  Fairfax  gibber.  To  trace  out  the  myth- 
ological history  of  the  cat  would  in  itself 
require  a volume.  It  came  into  our  super- 
stitions in  two  directions.  When  the  gods, 
as  described  by  Ovid,  fled  before  the  Titans, 
they  assumed  various  shapes.  Diana  as- 
sumed that  of  a cat,  and  when  she  became 
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form  of  Northern  paganism : the  white  cat 
(giving  me  to  the  **  white  witch/'  or  friend- 
ly familiar)  is  to  he  associated  with  Diana — 
the  bright  moon — and  the  whole  theory  of 
it  may  be  found  in  Madame  D’Aultioy'a  ro- 
mance, La  Chatir  Blanche.  Blanchette,  the 
white  cat,  veiled  in  black  (the  moon  at 
night),  when  transformed  to  a maiden, (t pa- 
rut  coramo  le  soldi  qui  a 6t<$  quelque  ternpa 
cnvelopp^  dans  une  nue;  sescheveux  blonds 
dtaient  <$pars  sur  ses  ^paules;  ils  tombaienfc 
par  grosses  bouctes  juBqn'&  see  pieds."  But 
AEsop  was  before  mad  a me,  with  his  fable  of 
the  young  man  who,  in  love  with  a cat,  be- 
sought Venus  to  transform  her  into  a wom- 
an, but  after  that  could  not  compete  with  a 
mouse  in  his  wife's  eyes, 

W.  J.  Fox  once  wrote  a hymn,  of  which 

the  first  two  stanzas  are  these: 

* 

“ 4 Make.  ns  a god,’  Wild  man : 

Power  first  the  voice  obeyed  ; 

And  soon  a monstrous  form 
Its  worshipers  dismayed: 

Tneoath  and  huge,  by  uailons  rude  adored, 

With  savage  rl tee  and  sacrifice  abhorred. 

44  4 Make  us  a god/  said  man  : 

Art  next  the  voice  obeved ; 

Lovely,  serene,  and  grand, 

T?p  rose  the  Athenian  maid*. 

The  perfect  statue,  Greece,  with  wreathed  brow's, 
Adores  in  festal  rites  and  lyric  towa.*’ 

The  poet  need  not  have  gone  so  far  away 
for  his  illustration  of  the  truth  embodied  in 
these  verses.  Every  hill  and  valley  of  his 
native  land  is  traced  ail  over  with  the  signs 
of  tlmt  first  phase  of  human  religion  in 
which  the  deity  was  beheld  manifesting 
himself  in  whatever  indicated  force — the  sev- 
ered rock,  the  gigantic  footstep,  the  weird 
mountain,  the  wild  wind  and  storm.  But 


degraded  into  the  horrible  Hecate  of  the 
later  mythology,  the  cat  shared  her  infernal 
character,  even  as  her  hounds  became  hell- 
hounds. Hence  assemblies  of  cats  in  Italy 
and  Spain  are  still  regarded  as  gatherings 
of  diabolical  witches.  But  in  the  Northern 
mythology  the  car  of  Freyja  (the  Teutonic 
Venus)  was  said  to  be  drawn  by  cats;  and 
when  the  Christian  missionaries  transformed 
her  into  a she-devil,  waylaying  such  youths 
as  Taunbiiueer,  her  cats  participated  in  her 
fall.  Thus  the  cat  became  in  one  age  the 
familiar  of  such  fortunate  boys  as  Dick  Whit- 
tington, and  in  another  the  auimal  which 
has  caused  several  hundreds  of  its  elderly 
female  friends  to  be  burned.  In  the  Hellen- 
ic cosmogony  the  moon  (Diana)  created  the 
oat.  In  the  Pentameron  the  cat  is  the  ogre's 
spy.  In  Tuscany  it  is  believed  that  when  a 
man  desires  death  the  devil  passes  before 
him  in  the  form  of  a cat.  Aldrovani  nar- 
rates that  when  Cardano  was  dying  a cat 
appeared  before  him,  uttered  a loud  cry,  and 
vanished ; also  that  a cat  having  scratched 
the  breast  of  a woman,  she  recognized  it  as 
a supernatural  being,  and  died  a few  days 
after.  In  Hungary  it  is  believed  that  every 
cat  is  a witch  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
year  of  its  age.  In  Macbeth  the  first  witch 
says,  “Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed." 
In  Gen nauy  to  dream  of  a black  cat  at  Christ- 
mas presages  illness  during  the  following 
year.  In  most  Catholic  countries  the  cat 
is  Sacred  to  the  funereal  St.  Gertrude.  In 
mythology  the  black  cat  generally  dates 
from  the  Norse  legends  of  Freyja,  and  indi- 
cates that  the  Christian  missionaries  found 
no  tar  too  black  to  smear  over  every  holy 
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as  time  goes  on,  Art  shows  itself  mastering 
the  hard  forces  of  Nature,  and  man,  released 
from  terror,  can  ascend  to  a higher  insight, 
led  by  the  hand  of  Beanty.  “Wilt  Thou 
break  a leaf  driven  to  aud  fro  f”  asks  Job. 
“ Let  not  dread  of  Thee  terrify  me ; then  call 
and  I will  answer.”  But  it  was  a long  time 
before  man  heard  any  where  tbe  soft  still  [ 
voices  whispering  through  Nature.  But  it 
came  at  last ; aud  nowhere  were  its  mes- 
sengers more  beautiful  than  upon  these 
Yorkshire  hills,  once  red  with  the  blood  of 
terrified  humanity.  Those  first  hard  days 
had  their  use,  too,  in  the  economy  of  his- 
tory; they  trained  those  fearless  Brigantes 
who  hurled  back  the  eagles  of  Severus,  and 
the  men  who  stood  by  the  side  of  Bluff 
Harry  when  he  was  unconsciously  securing 
the  freedom  of  England,  and  indeed  of  “ the 
new  isle,”  which  was  all  Henry  VII.  could 
see  in  a certain  country  over  the  sea  which 
Cabot  told  him  of.  But  now  we  can  see  this 
region  better,  when  we  trace  back  the  an- 
cestry of  our  sweet  singer  to  a certain  John 
Longfellow,  of  Ukley,  who  gave  fourpence 
for  Harry’s  war  against  tbe  French — and  a 
good  deal  of  money  it  was  then  (1523.)  We 
can  see  it  more  radiant  when  we  remember 
that  here  lived  the  ancestors  of  Thackeray, 
and  that  just  over  the  hills  at  Haworth  the 
sisters  Bronte  were  transmuting  sorrow  into 
life,  and  life  into  beauty.  But  on  the  day 
when  I arrived  at  Ilkley  the  flying  clouds, 
wondrously  tinted — purple,  golden,  indigo 
— seemed  written  all  over  with  the  name  of 
one  who  above  all  others  may  be  called  the 
darling,  albeit  only  the  adopted,  child  of  this 
fair  region — England’s  one  Prophet  of  the 
Picturesque. 

Long  years  ago  there  came  into  this  val- 
ley a young  man  from  London  who  was  des- 
tined to  be  forever  after  associated  with  it. 
Brought  up  amidst  the  crowded  streets  and 
lanes  of  one  of  the  poorest  quarters  of  Lon- 
don, born  amidst  the  poor — a barter’s  son — 
that  lad’s  genius  as  an  artist  had  been  rec- 
ognized by  a few,  and  among  others  by  the 
wealthy  proprietor  of  Farnley  Hall,  in  this 
neighborhood.  As  he  advanced  in  study 
and  into  the  estate  of  youth,  he  read  and 
dreamed  of  the  beauties  of  the  country, 
which  poverty  forbade  him  to  visit,  until  at 
last  he  found  himself  a guest  at  the  old 
Elizabethan  mansion  of  Mr.  Fawkes.  Mr. 
Ruskin  believes  that  it  was  in  this  beautiful 
vale  that  the  genius  of  Turner  first  fairly 
llowered.  In  Tiis  last  years  he  could  never 
speak  of  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe,  or  of  the 
welcome  he  had  found  at  Farnley  Hall 
through  many  years,  without  a quivering 
of  the  voice.  From  month  to  month  the 
quaint  figure  of  the  strange  man  might  be 
seen  roaming  amidst  these  hills  and  woods, 
till  be  might  have  been  identified  by  the 
peasantry  as  the  knight  who,  according  to  a 
legend  of  the  neighborhood,  is  doomed  to 


wander  as  long  as  the  world  endures  in 
Knaresborough  Forest,  seeking  a beauty 
more  fair  than  virtuous,  for  whom  he  had 
left  his  lawful  spouse.  The  beauty  of  the 
fable  is  said  to  perpetually  elude  the  fasci- 
nated kuight ; but  any  one  who  looks  upon 
the  walls  of  Farnley  Hall  will  kuow  that 
\ Turner  found  the  beauty  he  sought  every 
day.  Mr.  W.  H.  Fawkes — son  of  Turner’s 
friend,  who  also  made  a good  sketch  of  the 
famous  artist — resides  here,  and  owus  the 
best  private  collection  of  Turner’s  in  exist- 
ence. Many  of  these  pictures  are  known  to 
the  world  by  the  Liber  Studiarum — several 
of  whose  pictures  were  taken  iu  this  valley 
— and  by  the  innumerable  sketches  iu  the 
national  collection  in  London.  But  there 
are  some,  only  to  be  found  here,  which  are 
worthy  of  the  six  hours’  journey  from  Lon- 
don, among  these  especially  the  “View  of 
Dort,”  two  sea-pieces,  called  “The  Calm” 
and  “ The  Fresh  Gale,”  the  “ Gale  of  Wind,” 
“Chillon,”  “Scarborough,”  “Belton  Abbey 
and  the  Strid,”  “ Wharfedale,  from  the  Che- 
vin.”  There  are  more  than  fifty  beautiful 
water-color  sketches  also.  What  a charm 
must  it  have  been  to  Turner  when  he  ex- 
I changed  the  din  aud  smoke  of  Loudon  for 
this  happy  valley ! Englishman  as  he  was 
through  and  through,  how  would  he  dream 
over  the  historic  treasures  of  Farnley — 
Cromwell’s  hat,  watch,  and  sword  which  he 
wore  at  Marston  Moor — and  how  would  he 
gaze  on  the  sword  of  the  great  Lord  Fairfax, 
and  on  the  long  line  of  portraits  of  brave 
knights  and  fair  dames,  hitherto  but  far-off 
visions  to  be  seen  only  from  the  little  shop 
in  Maiden  Lane ! 

But  I must  let  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  speak 
here.  “ At  last,”  he  says,  “ fortune  wills  that 
the  lad’s  true  life  shall  begin ; and  one  sum- 
mer’s evening,  after  various  wonderful  stage- 
coach experiences  on  the  north  road,  which 
gave  him  a love  of  stage-coaches  ever  after, 
he  finds  himself  alone  among  the  Yorkshire 
hills.  For  the  first  time  the  silence  of  Na- 
ture round  him,  her  freedom  sealed  to  him, 
her  glory  opened  to  him.  Peace  at  last ; no 
roll  of  cart-wheel,  nor  mutter  of  sullen  voices 
in  the  back  shop,  but  curlew-cry  in  the  space 
of  heaven,  and  welling  of  bell-toned  stream- 
let by  its  shadowy  rock.  Freedom  at  last. 
Dead-wall,  dark  railing,  fenced  field,  gated 
garden,  all  passed  away  like  the  dream  of  a 
prisoner;  and,  behold,  far  as  foot  or  eye  can 
race  or  range,  the  moor  and  cloud ! Loveli- 
ness at  last.  It  is  here,  then,  among  these 
deserted  vales!  Not  among  men.  Those 
pale,  poverty-struck,  or  cruel  faces — that 
multitudinous  marred  humanity — ore  not 
the  only  things  that  God  has  made.  Here 
is  something  He  has  made  which  no  one  has 
marred : pride  of  purple  rocks,  and  river- 
pools  of  blue,  and  tender  wilderness  of  glit- 
tering trees,  and  misty  lights  of  evening  on 
innumerable  hills.  Beauty  and  freedom  and 
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S strand;  weeping  of 

the  mother  for  the 
!*.  'lBm£  children,  desolate  by 

H Hre  iPlfijk • her  breathless  firet- 
''\  I^rL-  horn  in  the  streets  of 

|||L 'j^K^  the  city/  desolate  by 

I' her  last  sons  slain 
li  f^  Hr  J^^St  i amou«  the  beasts  of 

i P’W-  the  field,  t And  their 

| | *■'  ■'•/I  Deaf  h : that  old  Greek 

ftj  jfr  K ' question  again — yet 

^1| unanswered.  The  un- 
••■■  W v / conquerable  spectre 

r if  V*  ,.m; still  flitting  among 

,;  » . /if'’''  the  forest  trees  at  twi- 
ll ^ -•  ,^4- light;  rising  ribbed 

/ ?ff  V •-¥  ;.f|f  out  of  the  sea-sand; 

■ ’ - white,  a strauge  Apb- 

joslvu  MALLoiii>  Willi ak  TV****.  rodite,  out  of  the  sea- 

foam ; stretching  its 

tber  teacher  graver  than  gray,  cloven  wings  among  the  clouds;  tu ra- 
dii ng  at  last  here  in  Kirk-  ing  the  light  of  tlieir  sunsets  into  blood.” 
ling  fate  and  life.  Here  'Elsewhere.  Mr.  Buskin  says  that  the  seen- 
d reflects  the  chancel  pil-  ery  he  can  most  definitely  trace  throughout 
5 lie  in  unhindered  rest;  Turner’s  works  is  this  of  Yorkshire.  His 
on  their  dappled  bodies  Yorkshire  pictures  have  u the  most  heart  in 
vestments ; their  white  them/  It  is  to  these  “ broad  wooded  steeps 
little  fitfully  by  the  even-  and  swells  of  the  Yorkshire  dow  ns  that  we 
euted  from  the  meadow  in  part  owe  the  singular  massiveness  that 
o could  build  had  been  prevails  in  Turner’s  mountain  drawing,  and 
>bad  wrought,  not  merely  gives  it  one  of  its  chief  elements  of  grand- 
. But  to  what  purpose  f ear.” 

steady  hands  and  patient  Mr.  Buskin  also  thinks  he  can  discern  lit- 
on,  be  all  you  have  left  f tie  bits  of  Ilkley  scenery  hanging  on  to  the 
tir  doing  on  the  earth  t — Alpine  heights  when  Turner  came  to  paint 
night-owl  may  whimper  them — a fact  suggestive  of  that  long  in em- 
a ribbed  skeleton  of  con-  ory  which  Turner  had,  and  which  in  one 
ng  above  the  bleak  hanks  instance  transferred  some  of  the  litter  of 
f to  thf3  sea  And  thus  Covent  Garden  to  the  top  of  St.  Gotbard  ! 
if  all  his  work  were  deter-  Wlmt  the  artist  looked  on  Seemed  to  get 
5 must  be  a painter  of  the  planted  in  his  brain  like  a seed  that  had  to 
there  was  no  beauty  else-  go  on  to  its  flower.  There  is  thus  no  other 
. He  must  paint  also  the  artist  whose  works  present  so  mauy  of  the 
nd  passing  away  of  men : phenomena  of  recurrence  of  memory  as  Tnr- 
b human  truth  visible  to  ner’s.  Without  repeating  himself,  there  are 
r,  their  sorrow,  and  their  little  bits  of  beauty  which  ran  through  his 
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works,  varied  reminiscences  of  some  idea 
which,  once  felt,  became  a part  of  every  sub- 
sequent vision.  After  seeing  many  of  his 
pictures  a student  of  Turner  will  rarely  re- 
quire that  signature  to  his  works  (which  he 
almost  never  gave),  so  constant  are  the  lit- 
tle artistic  signatures  which  can  not  be 
forged.  I have  heard  a droll  anecdote  told 
of  how  Turner  first  came  to  paint  the  buoy 
which  became  a characteristic  of  his  sea-side 
scenes.  One  day — it  was  a “ varnishing- 
day," when  the  artists  give  the  last  touches 
to  their  pictures  after  they  are  hung  on  the 
eve  of  the  exhibition — Turner  came  into  the 
Academy  rooms  and  found  Constable  touch- 
ing his  picture.  Constable's  picture  was 
close  to  Turner's,  and  the  two  were  in  strong 
contrast : that  of  the  former  being  a warm 
glowing  scene,  while  Turner's  was  a cool 
gray  sea.  Turner  stood  in  perfect  silence 
watching  Constable  as  he  added  more  and 
more,  warm  touches  to  his  scene.  He  then 
went  to  his  own  picture,  and  placed  upon 
the  sea  a round  fiery  dot  of  vermilion  about 
the  size  of  a shilling.  Having  done  this  he 
left  the  room.  Just  opposite  Turner's  pic- 
ture, on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  was  a 
jflcture  of  the  three  Israelites  goiug  through 
the  fiery  fnrnace.  Borne  artists  having  come 
in,  asked  what  in  the  world  had  happened. 
Constable  replied  that  some  of  the  fire  from 
the  Shadrach  furnace  had  shot  across  the 
room  and  hit  Turner's  picture.  On  the  last 
afternoon  before  the  exhibition  the  commit- 
tee persuaded  Turner  that  it  would  never 
do  to  allow  that  red  dot  to  remain,  and  he 
changed  it  into  a buoy.  The  buoy  pleased 
his  eye,  and  re-appeared  many  times  after- 
ward. 


PLANTING  OF  THE  PALM, 

Tot  sea  was  breaking  on  its  reef  of  coral 
With  its  unceasing  roar, 

While  darker  than  the  hue  of  pine  or  laurel 
Beyond  it  lay  the  Bhore — 

The  tropic  shore.  And  there,  one  happy  hour, 
In  the  brief  twilight  calm, 

Just  in  the  shadow  of  a fragrant  bower, 

We  planted  our  first  palm — 

My  love  and  L And  as  we  sat  beside  it, 

We  said  it  might  so  be 

The  time  would  come,  unless  we  were  denied  it. 
When  we  would  have  our  tree. 

We  told  it  then  a loving  little  story, 

As  though  it  might  take  heed ; 

Then  turned  away  to  read  the  sunset  glory, 
Which  was,  in  part,  our  creed. 

Alas ! the  years  have  flown.  Each  has  departed 
More  swiftly  than  the  last : 

Alone,  beneath  onr  palm,  all  heavy-hearted, 

I grieve  about  the  past 

Its  branches  wave.  But  she,  my  love  so  tender, 
For  whom  my  heart  makes  moan, 

Is  far  away  from  me.  If  I could  send  her 
Translation  of  the  tone 


With  which  onr  palm-tree  is  forever  sighing, 
Perhaps  it  would  allay 

The  pain  of  which  her  heart  is  almost  dying, 
To  be  so  far  away. 


THE  LAW  OF  CHROMATIC 
CONTRAST. 

THERE  are  few  persons  having  even  the 
smallest  amount  of  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful, or  any  regard  for  the  requirements  of 
good  taste,  who  are  not  frequently  called 
upon  to  form  judgment  on  the  proper  em- 
ployment of  color.  In  the  choice  of  almost 
any  article  of  dress  it  is  universally  esteem- 
ed essential  to  give  due  regard  to  the  hue 
of  the  material  and  to  the  selection  of  trim- 
mings that  are  in  agreeable  contrast  or  har- 
mony therewith.  The  thousand  other  arti- 
cles of  luxury  or  usefulness  with  which  we 
surround  ourselves  all  call,  in  a greater  or 
less  degree,  for  the  same  exercise  of  taste. 
The  houses  we  live  in,  the  decorations  we 
employ  in  them,  the  upholstery  and  furni- 
ture we  choose — all  owe  a large  measure  of 
their  enjoyable  features  to  the  proper  use  of 
color. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  us  are  continually  obliged  to  play 
the  part  of  artist  in  these  matters,  the  com- 
mon practice  of  treating  the  subject  is  main- 
ly empirical.  To  facilitate  an  understand- 
ing of  the  laws  governing  the  combination 
of  colors,  and  to  render  easy  the  ascertain- 
ment of  proper  contrasts  without  devoting 
elaborate  study  to  the  subject,  is  the  object 
of  this  article. 

In  order  to  give  a complete  view  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  briefly  re- 
count some  well-known  facts,  in  connection 
with  other  matter  we  shall  have  to  pre- 
sent. 

Experiment  has  abundantly  demonstrated 
that  there  are  but  three  primary  colors,  yel- 
low, red,  and  bine,  or,  at  least,  that  these 
three  are  the  only  ones  which  have  never 
been  resolved  into  simpler  elements,  and 
that  these  colors  combined  in  certain  pro- 
portions give  pure  white,  and  that  from 
their  admixture  in  various  other  propor- 
tions all  other  colors  are  produced. 

The  combination  of  the  three  primaries 
in  pairs  produces  three  distinct  secondaries, 
and  these  secondaries  again  combine,  in  like 
manner,  to  form  three  tertiary  colors,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


PRIMARIES. 

SECONDARIES. 

TXRTIARIRS. 

Yellow. 

Yellow  1 

combine, 

Orange) 

Red. 

and 

y forming 

ana  > Citrine. 

Blue. 

Red 

Orange. 

Green, ) 

Yellow* 

Orange) 

and 

y Green. 

and  V Russet. 

Blue, 

f 

Purple,  | 

Red  1 

1 

Green  ) 

End 

y Purple. 

and  > Olive. 

Blue,  J 

Purple,) 
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To  prodace  perfect  and  distinct  colors 
these  combinations  must  be  effected  in  cer- 
tain definite  proportions. 

Practically  we  have  few  or  no  absolutely 
pure  colors ; each  one  contains  a greater  or 
lesser  admixture  of  one  or  more  of  the  oth- 
ers, so  that  the  combination  of  the  purest 
yellow,  red,  and  blue  pigments  or  dyes  pro- 
duces gray  instead  of  white.  This  occur- 
rence may  depend  not  only  upon  the  cause 
named,  but  also  on  the  want  of  means  to  ef- 
fect such  a thorough  blending  of  the  mate- 
rial as  exists  in  the  union  of  the  primary 
colors  in  a ray  of  white  light,  and  from 
chemical  reactions  occurring  between  the 
ingredients  employed,  which  thus  have  their 
constitution  so  altered  as  to  reflect  other 
rays  of  color  than  before  their  admixture. 
The  latter  theory  seems  quite  plausible,  in 
view  of  the  experiments  noted  immediately 
below,  in  which  rays  of  light  colored  by 
passage  through  transparent  colored  liquids 
are  shown  to  be  sufficiently  pure  to  produce 
perfect  white,  to  all  appearance,  although 
the  liquids  themselves  were  not  purer  in 
color  than  other  dyes.  The  rays  of  light 
only  combine,  avoiding  the  difficulties  sug- 
gested above. 

The  obstacles  to  ascertaining  accurately 
the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  prima- 
ries exist  in  other  colors  are  happily  over- 
come by  resort  to  an  optical  contrivance, 
denominated  the  metrochrome , or  color-meas- 
urer, invented  by  Field,  and  described  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Chromatography. 

This  instrument  consists  of  three  hollow 
wedges  of  glass,  of  exactly  the  same  angle 
and  capacity,  and  accurately  graduated  on 
the  edges  to  the  same  number  of  equal  de- 
grees. These  wedges  are  so  arranged  be- 
tween two  screens  that  any  portion  of  their 
tapering  sides  may  be  presented  at  will  to 
an  aperture  through  which  a direct  view 
may  be  had,  or  a ray  of  light  thrown.  The 
wedges  are  filled  respectively  with  a yel- 
low, a red,  and  a blue  transparent  liquid, 
each  color  being  exactly  the  same  in  depth 
or  intensity.  It  is  obvious  that,  descending 
from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  these  wedges, 
the  amount  of  color  or  the  number  of  its 
atoms  presented  to  the  eye  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  divergence  of  its  sides. 

Now  if  these  wedges  be  so  arranged  in 
their  stand  that  the  graduation  marking  3° 
on  the  yellow,  5°  on  the  red,  and  8°  on  the 
blue  one  be  at  the  same  time  opposite  the 
aperture  in  the  screens,  a ray  of  light  will 
pass  through  perfectly  colorless;  this  ray, 
when  entirely  reflected  from  the  body  on 
which  it  falls,  appears  as  pure  white  light. 
Any  multiple  of  this  arrangement  produces 
exactly  the  same  effect;  thus  the  yellow 
may  be  set  at  9°,  the  red  at  15°,  and  the 
blue  at  24°,  and  the  ray  of  light  will  again 
pass  colorless,  as  in  the  first  instance.  From 
this  experiment  we  may  readily  deduce  the 


combining  proportions  of  the  primaries  in 
the  perfect  colors  of  the  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary series.  And  a further  trial  verifies  the 
theory,  for  we  obtain  a ray  of  perfect  orange 
from  the  metrochrome  by  removing  the  blue 
prism,  and  setting  the  yellow  at  3°  and  the 
red  at  5°;  and  in  similar  manner  perfect 
green  light  is  shown  by  yellow  3°  and  blue 
8°,  and  purple  by  red  5°  and  blue  8°.  Com- 
binations of  the  secondaries,  according  to 
this  law,  produce  the  tertiary  colors,  cit- 
rine, russet,  and  olive.  As  these  three  are 
not  so  familiar  by  name  as  the  former  ones, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  citrine  resembles 
a dark  greenish  - orange,  russet  is  what 
might  be  described  as  a reddish-brown,  and 
olive  a dusky  shade  of  yellow-green. 

Broken  colors  are  those  that  are  compound- 
ed of  proportions  of  the  primaries  or  second- 
aries other  than  those  in  which  they  are  pres- 
ent in  white  light.  Blue-greens,  red-purples, 
browns,  drabs,  slates,  etc.,  are  instances  of 
this  kind  of  combination.  The  tints  or 
shades  of  any  hue  or  color  are  produced 
by  admixtures  of  white  or  black  (light  or 
shade)  in  an  infinity  of  proportions. 

The  full  complement  or  contrast  of  any 
given  color  is  exactly  what  it  lacks  of  beiiQ 
perfect  white.  Thus  red  is  complemented  by 
green,  which  is  a mixture  of  yellow  and  blue, 
the  remaining  members  of  the  primary  triad 
of  simple  colors.  Thus  contrasted,  they  mu- 
tually intensify  each  other,  and  the  combina- 
tion is  highly  satisfactory  to  the  eye ; but  to 
secure  this  effect  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  opposed.  The 
combining  equivalent  of  red  being  5,  and 
that  of  green  (compounded  of  yellow  3 and 
blue  8)  being  11,  it  follows  that  5 parts  of 
red  and  11  of  green  must  be  opposed  to  pro- 
duce perfect  contrast.  If  the  colors  employed 
are  of  equal  intensity,  then  the  area  of  surface 
presented  must  be  in  accordance  with  this 
law ; if  they  vary  in  depth,  then  the  weaker 
color  will  require  to  be  in  a proportionable 
excess  in  point  of  surface,  and  thus  fill  the 
perfect  measure  of  equivalence  as  in  the 
first  instance. 

A practical  application  of  the  law  of  con- 
trast is,  of  course,  attended  with  more  or 
less  difficulty  in  almost  every  instance,  for 
the  reason  that  even  the  most  skillfully 
trained  eye  can  not  readily  discern  the  pro- 
portions existing  in  the  broken  colors,  with 
which  we  have  so  largely  to  deal,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  complementary 
is  not  ascertainable  to  a nicety.  Another 
equal  obstacle  exists  when  we  make  the 
effort  to  employ  colors  in  these  fixed  propor- 
tions in  actual  use:  only  approximations 
can  be  made.  But  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ficulties of  adjusting  colors  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  harmonious  contrast, 
it  is  manifest  that  even  a little  effort  in  this 
direction  will  bring  us  a step  nearer  to  per- 
fection, and  even  imperfect  results  from  our 
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endeavors  will  be  better  than  the  crudities 
that  often  exist  from  entire  want  of  skilL 
To  show  at  a glance  the  proper  contrasts 
to  the  principal  colors,  we  present  the  ac- 
companying diagrams.  The  idea  of  this  de- 


DIAOSAM  8. 


vice  was  suggested  conjointly  by  the  " Paint- 
er's Compass/’  figured  by  Hayter,  and  Field’s 
“ Scale  of  Chromatic  Equivalents.”  It  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  both  in  a simplified 
form. 

Contrasting  colors  are  shown  on  the  im- 
mediately opposing  radii  of  the  circle,  and 
groups  of  three  colors  that  harmonize  togeth- 
er are  found  in  the  sections  indicated  by  cor- 
responding Roman  numerals  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle.  The  Arabic  figures 
beneath  each  color  show  its  proportional 
power.  For  example : on  the  first  diagram 
find  orange;  immediately  opposite  is  blue, 
its  perfect  contrast.  The  Arabic  figures  at- 
tached show  that  they  complement  each 
other  fully  in  equal  proportions,  or  8 and  8. 
We  further  find  that  the  Roman  numeral  IV. 
marks  that  section  of  the  circle  on  which 
orange  lies.  This  numeral  is  also  found  on 
green  and  on  purple,  its  two  harmonies. 
These  three  colors  so  grouped  may  be  em- 
ployed together  with  harmonious  effect,  and 
most  satisfactorily  in  the  proportions  indi- 
cated, namely,  8, 11,  and  13. 

As  white  light  in  its  composition  from  the 
primaries,  in  the  proportions  of  3,  5,  and  8, 
represents  16  atoms  of  color,  so  the  sum  of 
the  equivalents  of  all  perfect  contrasts,  and 
perfect  groups  of  three  colors,  will  always 
be  16  or  some  multiple  thereof. 

Colors  lying  contiguous  on  the  diagrams 
soften  or  melodize  each  other  without  being 
contrasts.  The  employment  of  black  and 
white,  or  shade  and  light,  in  connection 
with  color,  of  course  exerts  an  infinity  of 
modifying  influences  on  the  general  effect 
of  contrasts,  by  which  countless  variations 
are  produced  without  loss  of  the  original 
harmony. 

The  practical  uses  of  these  diagrams  in 
aiding  the  selection  of  clothing,  carpets, 
upholstery,  etc.,  are  too  obvious  to  need  fur- 
ther mention.  We  would  merely  again  note 
the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind  the  effect 
of  proportion  in  color,  as  well  as  the  general 
complementary  law.  No  observer  has  failed 
to  notice  that  red  and  green,  the  well-known 
complementaries,  do  not  always  produce  a 
satisfactory  effect  in  contrast.  The  reason 
is  found  in  the  want  of  a proper  proportion 
existing  between  them:  a carpet,  for  in- 
stance, composed  of  pure  red  and  full  green 
will  always  be  satisfactory  in  regard  to 
color  if  the  green  exceeds  a little  more  than 
twice  the  surface  occupied  by  the  red,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  11  to  5.  The  same  is,  of 
course,  true  in  all  other  cases  coming  under 
the  law  of  chromatic  contrast. 

Not*.—1 The  apparent  discrepancy  in  assigning  the 
same  equivalent  to  each  of  the  two  “ broken  colors” 
lying  contiguous  on  the  first  diagram  is  easily  recon- 
ciled by  considering  blue-green,  for  instance,  as  com- 
posed of  blue  9 and  green  10,  and  green-blue  of  green 
IS  and  blue  7,  and  bo  with  all  others.  For  want  of  a 
definitive  scale  of  “ broken  colors”  greater  exactness 
can  not  be  had. 
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THE  MOORINGS. 

<IN"  A JJOCTHEKX  HARBOR) 


Moo  bed  ont  In  the  bay. 

And  slowly  under  her  kt*3i 
The  long  wuvo  «een»e  to  feel 
To  crawl  and  feel  ita  way. 


{'ampfin  rafts  a float, 

The  Icau-tootfiod  sloop  of 


Or,  home-bound,  the  pilot-boat* 
At  tbif  break.  oCihe  harbor  bar  ? 


Lmt  her  timber*  rip 
The  eniooth  pLn>li>g*my 
Of  lira  picture  of  tin*  «*h»p 


Or,  when  the  acufls  ot  ekmda 
Blacken  the  night  with  ntu». 
Foci  her  cuihuh  strain 
From  truck  to  fu  truck  ehromta, 
To  run  the  sharp  blockade. 


In  the  hollow  of  the  psoji* 

Only  twice  a day 

The  short  title  corner  Hint  grips. 


With  the  Federal  guh-boate  ai  ht*rr 

limiting  a eannoiiuilp 

In  the  him  of  the  driving  water1? 

: the  stir  is  over 
Of  wot  and  tempest  and  coin; 

Ko  more  will  the  quickening  strain 


Crunch  iug  under  imr  u»m, 

In  and  out  of  the  buy, 

M u tiering  and  w mgh i rig  ; 

And,  lazily  eooughj 
Around  her  in  the  offing 
The  sou  and  ahadnwa  lutf. 

Around  the  great,  white  ships, 
TUu  lmrlj  tnirs  and  ferrieev 
The  fishing  smack*  and  wherries, 
And  the  th Italy  aandy  ollps* 

Sho  &:'#  1 jiei  r Bh jidows  clear. 

By  one,  aud  two  Ami  three, 
Appear  and  disappear 
In  the  hollow  of  the  mu 

BhaJl  she  never  salt  her 
Timbera  in  old  traffic, 
flown  fchu  const  «r  Afric, 

Sailing.  from  Gibraltar, 
ffa'n'nd  t*y  .Mozambique  * 

Shall  «iw  witm  <$p»>ak 


Start  In  the  old  Sea-rover 
To  the  crack  of  the  cannon*’  snapping, 
The  ehonte  ot  the  m«nt  the  aouae 
Of  the  ealr  brine  barking  and  flapping 
And  pppplhig  nnd^r  hor  1k»wA 

W'vcr  i her  rotten  hp&fls 
Sag  ilnwii  from  the  yard; 


The  mildew  i»  In  her  sails; 

Th#  shefMaii  crusts  a shard 
fryer  her  f upper  legging; 

And,  limed  hi  the  tkW,  firhe  wiitfc. 
tike  I Vd  tearing  ln»gg>ti^ 

Ax  tiie  conquered  cHy'e  gate*, 

Wdu  "Wau.wz  IUkwev. 


’a 

mm 

jfmtv 

m MOOTER  .LN'D  I 


MY  MOTHER  AND  L 

M 'iob^Stor#  for  tSltt*. ' 

AUTHuK  OF  u JCUN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.0 

Lie  by  Cousin  Cutmufs  providing  tno  with 
nu  end  of  frakte  They  are  almost  the  only 
l^tteiu  rbe  efver  wrote  urn,  and  I read  theni 
v^oiaull  somufmuM*,  with  u full  heart.  &; 
lil-tle  fotnod  limy  may  be— most  pfcuple 
yi\ formally  iiv  t)h<>si5  f hey  are 

efofnnfogkt  tvrH.  ’vvitli  Let  hc*ai%  the  iMoVli* 

utfk  bofoiL  at  flje  cote  of  iail  Bffo  Idkr  me 


gOOU  tlVIJI^  At  tiver  {tgam. 

Anti  it  hat  a LilV  it  vra* ! Wvtoi  externally ; 
full  of  lOirilcsK  umuooiiH’ntf-  with  nil  the  at- 
tractions of  Ip&ury  saxkl  retaeWLieirt-  J fell . 
i lito  i t &*  M i f i I bad  at $v  Aya  iwfjen 

mine.  v*T’h»>  Picardy  M-mkI/  X supposed; 
w ft  t il  Contain  Cou  rMfl  laugiu/d  at  rue  for  idg 
Wife,  and  aasi^unig  it  si*  a teA$oU  J^r  idling 
m m rtfdi  af  home,  as  content  hi  a large  house 
os  iii  a ean&il  mic,  with  riches  ua  with  poW 
e.rtT, 

^N*L*i;aid  bo,  gravely  aiul  gomtlyv  m If  be 
thought  bo  had  hurt  mo,  ° thpTeul  reason  U 
because  poverty  Ami  riche*  ate  indy  uuLsidr. 
Hang*.  T bo  true  jfuw— -Eluto  IVanly-riri 
the  &aii!*  tkrWgh  both,  and  uftadW'Utd  by 
hither,"  * , t * i/A  ' / ’., 

W but  did  affect  me,  then  1 What  tmwio 
ttiri  .fhe t H i *t*&'  u #*>**'  heavhn  a*} it  '4  ifew 

fcartfi,  wli.^;  *Mid 

ddwit  good 

a*-  ang^;  th^rri-  Pot  0je>  ^ l :ii^v^r 

thought  if  ,1  Yt-^w  gsirni  or  Had  | I did  not 
think  touob  about  my>Mf  af  ail  A.  y;us 

hapiiy , but  if  toiy  bri&y  had  ^hy:, 

I coup!  not  ho-vft  thing, 

was,  toy  Item 

but  then :>fc;;w4js.  .hkfpy  b**  - <hc  aafiiitni 

jcue  of  tb^tf-Abd  yry ; thkig  that 

tpi  m p$$  ttTtv?r,da^  S] . *'  V V.\v 

X t"  w iw';  -.Bt  '<*ik.  / i to 

i.i i siii  i> „ : 

house  were  my  graudfatbor,  Mra.  Rix,  and 
tojaetf,  feoiifelu  Conrad  lodged  ui  SrLirlW- 
euigb  BujldingA,  by;  But  Ito  ii^UAllj 
mot  Ha  rtVftry  oiomirig  at  tho  Pump  R«H>tu, 
again  hi  the  afterrio<ui  pTomouAile  r^.Mmcl 
i5ydi)evv  Oardens?  or  up  ami  down  our  »wu 
Cn  ^eent,  fh«  most  fa'  orife  ioun^-  of  alb 
Aiid  bd  M&Uyti  diunil  \tiih  1W  abfte  geii* 
erdUy  5 for  tb^re  wM#  little  dimiur-giein^  at 
. Bath^.1iilli^:^but  mi  of  uu 

small  parties  at  private 


CHAPTEB; ; -, y (L-v.  - '• 

IN  spite  of  my  piwtfittf  tbdfc  if  my  mntJiSr 
did  not  cmne  to  hxe  I «iroftld  go  ^ ht‘i 
diroetly,  two  or  Ihree  ^dekftftltppdd  by  j Shu 
did  inH  |tonto<  yet  I did.  not  go.  Bln*  Kbpt 
pntMrig  me  off  from  day,  b>  aasujring  tm< 

that  till  dhe  could  walk  well  she  was  ftu 
happier  In  small  ruotua  than  larger  and  Mm. 
iioiding  was  most  deHddd  to  her,  which  I 
eimhl  well  believe.  Evury;  body  lovffl 
sdrvo  inr  further. 

^ Besides.^  she  argued,  <J  if  your  giand- 
fHther  wialics  tet  kefcp  ynn.  St>vy.  If  is  jnur 
dut.T#ae  well  os  your  pleasure,  to  pft  ase  hhqi 
Aii-hli  iK^sahlB  vvaya/* 

Tb«‘.i tipi vb  I furitol  she  f^nUe  agreed  iyitli 
Coasin  Conrad  ixi<wdemhHig  eto  h?r  beirig 
s*j.  proud  ahiutt  afer^pfcmg  kiridues^;  aliri 
l aught  to  w ear  my  new  eloflma  ^rate- 
folly  and  gn.Vl>\  ami  sent  » paiitu  vues^igr 
h«rfiielf  to  Sf ffti Itix  for  the  ear*  lw'» tinned  ou 
toy  hnlaL  My  dt'ai’  motbetd  Xoi  a Word 
of  bops  expreft»*Hl  nr  l*etrayed  the  uligblest 
pain  or  jealousy  > no  to  hint  ever  miggesU’d 
tltot f while  I was  happy  ami  merry,  the 
pettad  ehibl  of  the  hortstj,  tor  whom  every 
b«>dy  w m plaiiriirig  eiijoyiuonlft  all  day  tong, 
»he  mm  left.  aUme  U*  spend  lonj£,  dull  days, 
with  iittlfe  t»>  #k\  arid  nothing  to  umuse  her. 
ft^eept  reading:  my  tettere  aad  aaihv»ering 
them, 

l have  all  b^fay  w ri  tten  daily  ; an  exti-ava- 
g3rice  of  postage  which  was  made  xiractiea- 


evening, ^ ^ 

housea,;thi!»  As^ombjy  Rooms  tlrWig^d 
avery  night.  Tbetu  wer^..  tii^  Ordinary  Mia, 
buguuimg  at  seven  and  umlihg  3-t  i^Ieyeit  t 
and  the  dress  halls,  which  were  kcf/t  np  Uu 
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HAPPINESS  MfTBT  TAKE  ITS  Oli ASOE, [hHE  l‘AO* 


father  ami  Mrs.  Rix  played  cards,  and  I wan- 
dered about  the  room,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  with  Cousin  Conrad,  who,  like  my 
grandfather,  knew  aud  was  known  by  every 
body.  Though  lie  was  not  a great  talker, 
and  cared  neither  for  cards  nor  dancing,  he 
was  very  popular ; and  so  many  sought  his 
company  that  I always  felt  pleased  and 
grateful  when  he  sought  mine. 

These  evenings  always  ended  at  ten  o’clock, 
when  we  went  home,  in  sedan-chairs  on  wet 
nights ; but  when  it  was  hue,  we  walked 
back  io  Royal  Crescent,  cloaked  aud  hooded, 
na  was  the  fashion  of  many  ladies.  Indeed, 
one  ancient,  dame  used  to  boast  that  she  oft- 
en marched,  with  all  her  diamonds  on,  at- 
tended only  by  her  maid,  the  whole  way 
from  her  house  in  Norfolk  Crescent  to  the 
Assembly  Rooms. 

Mrs.  Rix  was  not  brave  enough  for  that, 
so  she  and  the  General  had  each  a chair. 


hour  later,  when,  as  twelve  o’clock  struck, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  would  hold  out 
his  watch  to  the  band  ; instantly  the  music 
stopped,  and  the  dancers  disappeared,  as  if 
over  them  linng  the  doom  of  Cinderella. 

At  least  so  Mrs.  Rix  told  me,  for  I myself 
did  not  go  to  these  balls ; my  grandfather 
said  I was  too  young.  But  I was  taken  to 
the  dancing  practice,  where,  on  stated  after- 
noons, the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  for 
miles  round  came  to  the  rooms,  to  he  in- 
structed in  quadrilles  and  conutry -dances, 
and  those  new  round  dances,  now  all  the 
fashion,  of  which  Mrs.  Rix  much  disap- 
proved ; I too.  The  exercise  was  charming, 
but  to  have  people’s  arms  round  my  waist 
ww  not  pleasant  — never  could  have  been,  I 
thought,  unless  I were  dancing  with  some 
one  very  near,  and  dear,  and  kind. 

On  the  whole,  I liked  best  the  qniet  social 
evenings,  at  home  or  abroad,  when  my  grand- 
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Cousin  Conrad  and  I walking  after  them. 
How  pleasantly  the  fresh  night  air  used  to 
blow  through  circus  and  square ; how  pretty 
even  the  common  streets  looked , with  their 
lines  of  lamps ; and  how  grandly  solemn  was 
the  sky  overhead, 

44  Thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  l” 

He  used  often  to  say  that  line  to  me,  with 
many  others,  for  he  was  a great  lover  of 
Shakspeare  and  other  old  writers,  of  whom  I 
knew  almost  nothing.  Memory  fails  me  a 
little  for  modem  poetry,  but  I think  I could 
remember  most  of  that  even  now. 

We  also  used  to  study  a little  astronomy, 
which  was  a hobby  of  his,  acquired  in  long 
night  marches  and  campings  out.  I learned 
all  the  constellations  and  their  names,  and  a 
good  deal  besides.  There  was  one  particular 
planet,  I remember,  which  night  after  night 
used  to  rise  over  Beechen  Cliff.  I called  it 
44  my  star,”  at  which  Major  Picardy  smiled, 
and  said  it  was  Jupiter,  the  most  prosperous 
star  of  any,  astrologers  believed,  and  that  I 
should  have  a most  fortunate  and  happy 
life.  I laughed,  and  believed  it  all. 

As  I soon  found  out,  I was,  compared  with 
him,  exceedingly  ill-educated.  This  was  not 
my  mother's  fault,  but  my  own.  Beyond 
exacted  lessons,  I had  never  cared  to  study 
or  to  read.  Now  I felt  my  own  ignorance 
painfully,  horribly.  My  grandfather  had  a 
good  library,  and  one  day,  when  Cousin 
Conrad  found  me  hunting  there,  he  volun- 
teered to  choose  some  books  for  me.  After 
that,  he  used  to  talk  to  me  about  them,  and 
many  a time  when  the  young  gentlemen  of 
Bath  were  whispering  nonsense  to  me  I 
used  to  grow  very  weary  of  them,  and  keep 
thinking  all  the  time  of  what  I had  been 
reading  that  morning,  aud  what  Cousin 
Conrad  would  say  about  it  when  we  walked 
home  together  at  night,  under  the  stars. 

Those  wondrous  stars!  those  delicious 
moonlights!  that  cool,  scented,  summer  dark, 
perhaps  better  than  either ! 1 was  only  a girl 
then,  only  seventeen.  Now  I am — no  matter 
what.  But  to  this  day,  if  I chance  to  walk 
home  of  a May  night,  after  a party,  the  old 
time  comes  back  again,  and  the  old  feeling — 
the  feeling  that  life  was  such  a grand  and 
beautiful  thing,  with  so  much  to  do,  perhaps 
also  to  suffer ; only  suffering  looked  heroic 
and  sweet,  especially  if  borne  for  some  one 
else.  The  bliss  of  making  unheard-of  sac- 
rifices for  those  one  loved  haunted  me  con- 
tinually ; indeed,  self-martyrdom  seemed  the 
utmost  joy  of  existence.  For  instance,  I re- 
member one  bleak  night  silently  placing 
myself  as  a barrier — oh,  what  a terrible  one! 
— between  a fierce  north  wind  and  a person 
to  whom  it  was  very  hurtful  to  catch  cold. 
I caught  cold,  of  course,  but  whether  I saved 
that  other  person  is  doubtful.  No  matter. 
Some  people  might  laugh  at  me;  I have 
never  laughed  at  myself. 


I record  these  times  and  these  feelings, 
because  many  a girl  may  recognize  them  as 
her  own  experience  too.  It  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  though  it  does  not  always  bring 
happiness.  But,  I repeat,  there  are  in  life 
more  things — possibly  better  things — than 
happiness. 

When  I say  I was  happy,  it  was  in  a way 
rather  different  from  the  calm  enjoyment  I 
had  with  my  mother.  Little  things  gave  me 
the  keenest  joy ; other  things,  equally  and 
ludicrously  little,  the  sharpest  pain.  For 
instance,  one  day,  when  Mrs.  Rix  said  at 
table  that  I was  becoming  44  the  belle  of 
Bath,”  and  my  grandfather  laughed,  and 
Cousin  Conrad  said — nothing  at  all!  Did 
he  think  I liked  itf  that  I cared  for  being 
admired  and  flattered,  and  talked  nonsense 
to,  or  for  any  thing  but  being  loved  f — as,  it 
sometimes  seemed,  they  were  all  beginning 
to  love  me  at  Royal  Crescent.  Even  my 
grandfather,  besides  that  chivalrous  polite- 
ness which  was  his  habit  toward  all  women, 
began  to  treat  me  with  a personal  tender- 
ness very  sweet,  always  ending  by  saying  I 
was  44  every  inch  a Picardy.”  Which  was 
one  of  the  very  few  things  I did  not  repeat 
to  my  mother. 

My  darling  mother ! All  this  time  I had 
never  seen  her.  Cousin  Conrad  had.  He 
rode  over  twice  or  thrice,  bringing  me  back 
full  news ; but  though  my  grandfather  said 
44  I might  have  the  carriage  whenever  I liked 
to  go  home  for  a few  hours,”  somehow  I nev- 
er did  get  it,  and  was  afraid  to  ask  for  it. 
Since,  kind  as  the  General  was,  he  always 
liked  to  bestow  kindnesses,  and  not  to  be 
asked  for  them. 

So  time  passed.  Bath  became  very  hot 
and  relaxing,  as  is  usual  in  spring;  and 
either  with  that,  or  the  constant  excitement, 
my  strength  flagged,  my  spirits  became  va- 
riable. 

44  Is  she  quite  well  f”  I overheard  Cousin 
Conrad  asking  Mrs.  Rix  one  day ; when  I 
answered  sharply  for  myself  that  I was 
44  perfectly  well,  only  a little  tired.” 

44 Of  what?  Dissipation,  or  of  us  all? 
My  child” — he  often  addressed  me  so,  quite 
paternally — 44  would  you  like  to  go  back  to 
your  mother  V’ 

A sudden  44stound,”  whether  of  joy  or 
pain  I knew  not,  came  over  me.  I paused  a 
minute,  and  then  said, 44  Yes.”  Immediately 
afterward,  for  no  cause  at  all,  I began  to  cry. 

44  She  certainly  is  not  strong,  and  ought 
not  to  have  too  much  dissipation,”  said  Mrs. 
Rix,  much  troubled.  44  Oh,  dear  me ! and  it 
was  only  this  morning  that  the  General  ask- 
ed me  to  arrange  about  taking  her  to  her 
first  public  ball.” 

44 Her  first  ball!” 

44 My  first  ball!” 

Cousin  Conrad  and  I were  equally  aston- 
ished— whether  equally  pleased,  I could  not 
tell. 
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^ Well,  it  is  natural  yonr  grandfather 
should  have  changed  bis  mind*  I don’t 
wouder  that  he  willies  to  see  the  1 coining 
aut,~  is  not  that  what  you  girls  call  it? — of 
the  last  of  his  race,  to  witness  the  triumph 
of  another  ‘ beautiful  Miss  Picardy.’ " 

I looked  at  him  reproachfully,  “Cousin 
Conrad ! are  you  going  to  talk  nonsense  too  V* 
M It  is  not  nonsense.  I was  merely  stating 


a fact,”  said  he,  smiling.  “ But  I beg  your 
pardon." 

It  is  strange  how  often  we  think  lightly 
of  the  gifts  we  have,  and  wish  for  those 
which  Providence  has  denied.  Often,  when 
there  were  a knot  of  silly  young  fellows  hov- 
ering round  me.  I thought  how  much  bet- 
ter than  being  merely  pretty  would  if  have 
been  to  be  clever  aud  accomplished,  able  to 
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understand  the  books  Cousin  Conrad  read, 
and  talk  with  him  in  his  own  way.  I was 
so  afraid  he  despised  me,  and  this  last  re- 
mark convinced  me  of  it.  My  heart  sank 
with  shame,  and  I thought  how  willingly 
one  would  give  away  all  one’s  beauty — ay, 
and  youth  too,  only  that  goes  fast  enough — 
to  become  a sensible,  educated  woman. 
Such  are  really  valuable,  and  valued. 

We  were  ail  three  walking  up  and  down 
the  grassy  terrace  of  a house  where  my 
grandfather  had  come  to  call,  leaving  us  t > 
amuse  ourselves  outside,  as  it  was  a most 
beautiful  place,  centuries  old.  Every  body 
about  Bath  knows  St.  Katherine’s  Court. 
As  it  happens,  I have  never  seen  it  since 
that  day,  but  I could  remember  every  bit  of 
its  lovely  garden — the  fountain  that  trick- 
led from  the  rocky  hill  above,  the  cows  feed- 
ing in  the  green  valley  below,  and  the  tiny 
gray  church  on  one  side. 

“ I should  like  to  show  you  the  church. 
It  dates  long  before  the  Reformation,  and  is 
very  curious.  Will  you  come,  Mrs.  Rix,  or 
would  you  rather  sit  still  here  ?” 

As  Major  Picardy  might  have  known  she 
would,  which  I myself  did  not  regret.  She 
was  a kind  soul,  but  she  never  understood 
in  the  least  the  things  that  we  used  to  talk 
about,  and  so  she  often  left  us  alone.  Very 
dull  indeed  to  her  would  have  been  our 
speculations  about  the  old  carved  pulpit, 
and  who  had  preached  in  it ; the  yew-trees 
in  the  church-yard,  which  might  have  fur- 
nished bows  for  the  men  who  fought  at  Boa- 
worth  Field.  I tried  hard  to  improve  my 
mind  by  listening  to  what  Cousin  Conrad 
said.  He  had  such  an  easy,  kind  way  of 
giving  information  that  one  took  it  in, 
scarcely  fancying  one  was  learning  at  all. 
Soon  I quite  forgot  my  wounded  feelings, 
my  fear  of  his  contempt  for  a poor  girl  who 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  recommend  her 
except  her  beauty. 

Suddenly  he  turned  round  and  asked  me 
why  I had  been  so  vexed  with  him  about  the 
ball.  Did  I dislike  going  ? 

No,  I liked  it  very  much. 

“ Then  why  were  you  offended  with  me  ? 
Was  it  because  I called  you  ‘ the  beautiful 
Miss  Picardy  V ” 

He  had  guessed  my  thoughts,  as  he  often 
did,  just  like  a magician.  I hung  my  head. 
“ I thought  you  were  laughing  at  me,  or 
despising  me.  It  is  such  a contemptible 
thing  to  be  only  pretty.  Oh,  I wish  I could 
be  ugly  for  a week !” 

He  smiled.  “ But  only  for  a week.  You 
would  soon  bo  glad  to  turn  back  into  your 
old  self  again,  and  so  would  others.  Believe 
me,  beauty  is  always  a blessing,  and  not 
necessarily  harmful.  The  loveliest  woman 
I ever  beheld  was  also  the  best.” 

Who  could  that  be?  His  mother,  or — 
no,  I had  never  heard  of  his  having  a sister. 
Still  I did  not  like  to  ask. 
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“ I would  not  speak  of  her  to  every  body,” 
continued  he,  in  a rather  hesitating  tone, 
suddenly  sitting  down.  He  had  a habit  of 
turning  pale  and  sitting  down,  invalid  fash- 
ion, though  he  always  refused  to  be  called 
an  invalid.  “ But  I should  like  to  speak  of 
her  to  you  sometimes,  for  you  remind  me  of 
her  in  your  height  and  the  color  of  your 
hair ; though  I think— yes,  I am  quite  sure 
— that  on  the  whole  you  are  less  handsome 
than  she.  Sti  11,  it  is  the  same  kind  of  beauty, 
and  I like  to  look  at  it.” 

He  paused,  and  I sat  still,  waiting  for 
what  was  coming  next ; so  still  that  a little 
sparrow  came  and  hopped  in  at  the  church 
door,  looked  at  us,  and  hopped  out  again. 

“I  do  not  know  if  you  will  understand 
these  things,  you  are  still  such  a child ; but, 
once  upon  a time,  I was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried.” 

I started  a little.  Since  my  first  romantic 
speculations  concerning  him — making  him 
I the  hero  of  some  melancholy  history — Cousin 
Conrad  and  his  marrying  had  quite  gone  out 
of  my  head.  He  was  just  himself — a gentle- 
man of  what  to  me  seemed  middle  age,  five- 
and- thirty  probably — always  kind  and  good 
to  me,  and  to  every  young  lady  he  knew, 
but  never  in  the  slightest  degree  “ paying 
attention”  to  any  body.  And  he  had  been 
“ engaged  to  be  married.”  Consequently 
“ in  love.”  (For  I had  no  idea  that  the  two 
things  are  not  always  synonymous.)  I felt 
very  strange,  but  I tried  not  to  show  it. 

“ It  was  before  I went  to  India,”  he  con- 
tinued. “ I was  only  three-and- twenty,  and 
she  was  twenty-one.  She  had  every  thing 
that  fortune  could  give.  I too,  except  per- 
haps money.  But  she  had  that  as  well ; so 
we  did  not  mind.  An  honest  man,  who 
really  loves  a woman,  and  gives  her  all  he 
has  to  give,  need  not  mind,  though  she  is  rich 
and  he  is  poor.  Do  you  not  think  so  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ One  only  trouble  we  had ; she  was  del- 
icate in  health.  I knew  I should  always 
have  to  take  care  of  her.  I did  so  already, 
for  she  had  no  mother.  She  was  an  orphan, 
and  had  been  a ward  of  Chancery.  The 
lady  who  lived  with  her  was  a sister  of  Mrs. 
Rix.” 

“ Mrs.  Rix ! She  never  $aid  a word.” 

u Oh  no,”  with  a sad  kind  of  smile ; “ it  is 
so  long  ago ; every  body  has  forgotten  ex- 
cept me.  I think  I am  one  of  those  people 
who  can  not  forget.  Still,  I have  come  to 
Bath ; I have  gone  over  the  same  walks ; 1 
have  been  to  a party  at  the  same  house — 
I mean  the  house  where  she  lived,  and  from 
which  she  was  to  have  been  married.” 

“ Was  to  have  been  ?”  asked  I beneath  my 
breath. 

" It  was  only  two  weeks  before  the  day. 
We  were  both  so  young  and  happy — we 
liked  dancing  so  much — we  wanted  to  have 
a good  dance  together  in  these  Assembly 
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Rooms.  We  had  it ; and  then  $he  would 
walk  home.  It  was  May,  but  you  know 
how  sharp  the  winds  come  round  street  cor- 
ners here.  She  caught  cold ; in  a week  she 
died." 

Died!  So  young,  so  happy,  so  well  be- 
loved ! Poor  girl ! Fortunate  girl ! 

I could  not  weep  for  her ; something  lay 
heavy  on  my  heart,  seemed  to  freeze  up  my 
tears.  But  I sat  quiet,  keeping  a reverent 
silence  toward  a grief  which  he  had  thought 
I could  not  “ understand.” 

Cousin  Conrad  had  told  his  story  very 
calmly,  letting  fall  the  brief  words  one  by 
one,  in  the  same  mechanical  tone ; so  that 
any  body  who  did  not  know  him  would  have 
thought  he  felt  nothing.  What  a mistake ! 

We  sat  several  minutes  without  speaking ; 
and  then,  with  a sudden  impulse  of  compas- 
sion, I touched  his  hand.  He  pressed  mine 
warmly. 

“ Thank  you.  I thought,  Cousin  Elma, 
we  should  be  better  friends  after  this  than 
even  before.  You  will  understand  that  mine 
has  not  been  an  altogether  bright  life — like 
yours,  for  instance ; indeed,  mine  seems  half 
over  when  yours  is  scarcely  begun.  Nor  is 
it  likely  to  be  a very  long  life,  the  doctors 
say ; so  I must  put  as  much  into  it  as  I pos- 
sibly can.  As  much  work,  I mean.  For 
happiness — ” 

He  stopped.  I can  see  him  now,  sitting 
with  hands  folded  and  eyes  looking  straight 
before  him — grave,  steady,  fearless  eyes,  with 
a touch  of  melancholy  in  them — but  nothing 
either  morbid,  or  bitter,  or  angry.  Such 
would  have  been  impossible  to  a nature  like 
his. 

“ Happiness  must  take  its  chance.  I nei- 
ther seek  it  nor  refuse  it.  Nor  have  I been, 
I hope,  altogether  unhappy  hitherto.  I have 
always  found  plenty  to  do,  besides  my  pro- 
fession.” 

I knew  that.  It  had  sometimes  made  me 
almost  angry  to  learn,  through  Mrs.  Rix,  the 
endless  calls  upon  him — his  health,  his  time, 
and  his  money — by  helpless  people,  who  are 
sure  to  find  out  and  hang  upon  a solitary 
man,  who  has  the  character  of  being  unself- 
ish and  ready  to  help  every  body.  When  I 
looked  at  him,  and  thought  of  all  that,  and 
of  the  grief  that  had  fallen  upon  his  life, 
which,  falling  upon  most  men,  would  have 
made  it  a blank  life  forever,  I felt — no,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  what  I felt. 

There  is  a quality  called  hero-worship.  It 
does  not  exist  in  every  body ; and  some  peo- 
ple say  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  desired,  as 
causing  little  bliss  and  much  bale;  but  to 
those  who  possess  it,  and  who  have  found 
objects  whereon  to  expend  it,  it  is  an  ecstasy 
worth  any  amount  of  pain. 

Though  all  the  world  had  seemed  to  swim 
round  me  for  a minute  or  two,  and  Cousin 
Conrad’s  quiet  voice  went  through  me,  word 
by  word,  like  a sharp  knife — still,  I slowly 
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got  right  again.  I saw  the  blue  sky  out 
through  the  church  door,  and  heard  a lark 
in  the  air,  singing  high  up,  like  an  in- 
visible voice — the  voice,  I could  have  fan- 
cied, of  that  girl,  so  long  dead,  who  had  been 
so  happy  before  she  died.  Happy,  to  an  ex- 
tent and  in  a sort  of  way,  of  which  the  full 
sweetness  had  never  dawned  upon  me  till 
now. 

To  be  u in  love,”  as  silly  people  phrase  it 
— to  love,  as  wise  and  good  people  have 
loved — my  mother,  for  instance— I seemed 
all  at  once  to  understand  what  it  was ; ay, 
in  spite  of  Cousin  Conrad.  And,  with  that 
knowledge,  to  understand  something  else, 
which  frightened  me. 

However,  I had  sense  enough  to  drive  that 
back,  for  the  time  being,  into  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  my  heart,  and  to  answer  him  when, 
after  sitting  a minute  or  two  longer,  he 
proposed  that  we  should  go  back  to  Mrs. 
Rix,  with  my  ordinary  “ Yes.”  He  always 
laughed  at  these  “ Yes’s”  or  “ Noes,”  which 
he  declared  formed  the  staple  of  my  conver- 
sation with  him  or  my  grandfather.  Only, 
as  we  went  out,  I said,  in  a whisper,  u Would 
you  mind  telling  me  her  name  f” 

“ Agnes.” 

So  we  went  back  to  the  carriage,  and 
drove  home ; and  I think  nobody  would  have 
known  that  any  thing  had  happened. 

But  little  things  make  great  changes  some- 
times. When  I went  into  the  tiny  gray 
church,  Mrs.  Rix  had  laughed  at  the  way  I 
bounded  down  the  hilly  terrace,  called  me 
“such  a child!” — no  wonder  the  General 
thought  I was  “ too  young”  to  go  to  the  As- 
semblies. When  I came  out  again  I felt 
quite  an  old  person — old  enough  to  go  to 
twenty  balls. 


CHAPTER  YIH. 

There  came  upon  me  a great  craving  to 
see  my  mother.  Not  that  I wished  to  tell 
her  any  thing — indeed,  what  had  I to  tell  t 
In  writing  about  that  afternoon  at  St.  Kath- 
erine’s Court,  I merely  described  the  house, 
the  garden,  and  the  old  gray  church.  What 
had  passed  therein  I thought  I had  no  right 
— I had  certainly  no  desire — to  speak  of,  not 
even  to  my  mother ; and  from  the  complete 
silence  which  followed — Cousin  Conrad  nev- 
er referred  to  it  again — it  seemed  after  a day 
or  two  almost  like  a story  heard  in  a dream. 

But  a dream  that  never  could  be  forgot- 
ten. A young  girl  seldom  does  forget  the 
first  time  she  comes  face  to  face  with  a love- 
story — -not  in  a book,  but  in  real  life ; meets 
and  sympathizes  with  those  who  have  actu- 
ally felt  all  that  she  has  been  mistily  think- 
ing about. 

Whenever  Cousin  Conrad  looked  at  me, 
as  he  did  sometimes,  in  a very  tender,  wist- 
ful way,  as  if  seeing  in  my  face  some  reflec- 
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tion  of  the  one  long  hidden  under  a coffin- 
lid,  I used  to  ponder  on  all  he  had  gone 
through,  wondering  how  he  had  ever  borne 
it  and  lived.  But  he  had  lived  up  to  five- 
and-thirty  a useful  and  honored  life ; and 
though  he  had  hinted  it  might  not  be  a long 
one,  probably  on  account  of  that  sad  taint  in 
our  vaunted  Picardy  blood — consumption — 
still  there  seemed  no  reason  why  he  should 
fear  or  hope — did  he  hope  ? — for  its  ending. 
Cheerful  he  was — cheerful,  calm,  busy ; was 
he  also  happy?  Was  it  possible  he  ever 
could  be  happy  ? Endlessly  I used  to  pon- 
der over  him  and  her,  and  on  the  brief  time 
of  love  they  had  had  together ; and  then, 
overcome  with  an  unaccountable  sadness,  I 
used  to  turn  to  thinking  of  my  mother. 

If  I could  only  go  to  her ! lay  my  head  on 
her  shoulder,  and  feel  how  entirely  she  loved 
me — me  only  out  of  the  whole  world.  And 
it  seemed  as  if  I had  a little  neglected  her 
of  late,  and  allowed  other  people  to  absorb 
me  too  much.  Had  she  guessed  this  ? Did 
she  fancy  I loved  her  less?  I would  soon 
show  her  she  was  mistaken.  As  soon  as  ever 
my  grandfather  would  allow  me,  I would 
go  back  to  the  two  dear  little  rooms  in  our 
quiet  village,  and  be  as  merry  and  happy  as 
if  I had  never  gone  away — never  known  any 
thing  beyond  the  peaceful  life  when  she  and 
I were  all  in  all  to  one  another.  We  were* 
so  still,  only — 

Was  there  any  thing  in  that  “ only”  which 
made  me  stop  and  examine  myself  sharply  ? 
Does  there  not  come  a time  to  the  most  lov- 
ing of  children  when  they  begin  to  feel  a 
slight  want,  when  parents  and  home  are  not 
quite  sufficient  to  them  ? They  can  no  lon- 
ger lie  all  day,  infant-like,  on  the  mother’s 
breast,  and  see  no  heaven  beyond  her  face. 
Other  faces  grow  pleasant,  other  interests 
arise.  It  seems  difficult  to  content  one’s  self 
with  the  calm  level  of  domestic  life,  with  its 
small  daily  pleasures  and  daily  pains.  They 
want  something  larger — grander.  They  are 
continually  expecting  some  unknown  felic- 
ity, or  arming  themselves  against  some  he- 
roic anguish,  so  delicious  that  they  almost 
revel  in  the  prospect  of  woe. 

This  state  of  feeling  is  natural,  and  there- 
fore inevitable.  If  recognized  as  such  by 
both  parents  and  children,  it  harms  neither, 
is  met,  and  passed  by. 

If  I could  have  gone  to  my  mother  t Aft- 
erward the  hinderances  to  this  looked  so 
small;  at  the  time  they  seemed  gigantic. 
First,  Mrs.  Rix,  with  her  preoccupation  about 
my  toilet  and  her  own  at  my  first  ball,  which 
was  to  happen  in  a few  days.  Then,  my 
grandfather’s  dislike  to  have  any  thing  sug- 
gested to  him,  even  to  the  use  of  his  car- 
riage, except  by  Cousin  Conrad,  to  whom 
the  whole  household  were  in  the  habit  of 
applying  in  all  difficulties,  who  arranged  ev- 
ery thing,  and  thought  of  every  body ; but 
he  was  absent — gone  to  London  on  some 


troublesome  law  business,  somebody  else’s 
business,  of  course. 

“ I can’t  tell  why,”  he  said,  smiling,  “ ex- 
cept that  it  is  from  my  being  so  aloue  in  the 
world,  but  I seem  fated  to  be  evei*y  body’s 
guardian,  every  body’s  trustee.  Take  care ; 
perhaps  your  grandfather  may  make  me 
yours,  and  then  what  a handful  I shall  have! 
and  how  tightly  I shall  hold  you,  like  one 
of  the  cruel  guardians  in  story-books — espe- 
cially when  you  want  to  marry ! No,  no, 
my  child,  seriously,  I will  let  you  marry  any 
body  you  please.” 

“ Thank  you,”  I said,  laughing.  He  did 
not  know  he  had  hurt  me. 

We  missed  him  much  out  of  the  house, 
even  for  a few  days.  If  he  had  been  there, 
I should  easily  have  got  to  see  my  mother. 
As  it  was,  there  seemed  no  way,  except  start- 
ing to  walk  the  seven  miles  alone ; and  I 
doubted  if  either  she  or  Cousin  Conrad  would 
have  approved  of  that  step : it  would  have 
seemed  so  disrespectful  to  my  grandfather. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a fifth  week  was 
added  to  the  four,  and  still  I had  not  seen 
my  mother. 

I wished,  though,  that  she  could  have  seen 
me  when  I was  dressed  for  the  ball ; I knew 
it  would  have  made  her  happy.  That  was 
my  consolation  for  not  feeliug  quite  so  happy 
myself  when  it  came  to  the  point,  as  I sup- 
posed all  young  girls  ought  to  feel  on  such  an 
occasion.  How  she  would  have  admired  the 
white  silk  festooned  with  white  roses,  in 
which  I stood  like  a statue  while  Mrs.  Rix 
and  her  maid  dressed  me — not  half  grateful 
enough,  I fear,  for  their  care ; for  I was 
thinking  of  something  else  all  the  time — 
thinking  of  that  girl  “Agnes,”  scarcely  older 
than  myself,  who,  probably  in  some  house 
close  by,  had  once  been  dressed  for  one  of 
these  very  Assemblies.  So  young,  so  happy ; 
yes,  I was  sure  she  had  been  happy ; and  I 
sighed,  and  my  white  silk  looked  dull,  and 
my  white  roses  faded,  and  that  nameless  de- 
spondency to  which  the  young  are  so  prone 
fell  upon  me  like  a cloud,  till  Mrs.  Rix  said, 
kind  soul,  “ There  now ; I wish  your  mother 
could  see  you.” 

The  mention  of  my  mother  nearly  made 
me  burst  out  crying.  Crying  when  one  is 
dressed  for  one’s  first  ball ! What  a strange 
girl  I must  have  been ! 

“ Come  now,  my  dear,  and  let  your  grand- 
father look  at  you.” 

He  quite  started  when  I came  into  his 
room,  regarded  me  intently,  then  made  me 
walk  to  and  fro,  which  I did — as  grave  and 
dignified  as  even  he  could  desire.  I was 
not  shy,  but  rather  indifferent,  feeling  as  if 
it  mattered  little  who  looked  at  me. 

“ Yes,  that  will  do,  Elma ; you  gratify  me 
much.  All  the  daughters  of  our  house  have 
been  noted  for  their  beauty.  This  genera- 
tion will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I 
wish  I were  well  enough  to  witness  the  d6- 
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but  to-night  of  another  beautiful  Miss  Pic- 
ardy." 

I smiled.  There  was  no  uncomfortable 
flattery  in  my  grandfather’s  grand  polite- 
ness; it 'was  the  mere  announcement  of  a 
fact.  I said  nothing.  What  value  was  my 
beauty  to  me,  except  that  it  pleased  him — 
and  my  mother? 

“ Yes,  you  are  quite  right,  General,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Major  would  say  the  same  if  he 
were  here ; but  I suppose  nothing  would  have 
persuaded  him  to  accompany  us.” 

“ No,  Mrs.  Rix ; you  are  aware  that  he  has 
never  been  to  a ball  since  the  death  of  Miss 
Frere.” 

“ Oh,  poor  Miss  Frere ! How  much  he  was 
attached  to  her,  and  she  to  him ! My  sister 
has  told  me  all  about  it.  A sad  story,  Miss 
Picardy,  which  £ will  tell  you  while  we  are 
having  our  tea,  if  you  will  remind  me.” 

Which  I did  not  do. 

“Elma,”  said  my  grandfather,  as  he  sat 
watching  me,  looking  more  benign  than  I 
had  ever  seen  him,  “ you  may  like  to  read 
this  before  you  go.” 

It  was  a letter  from  my  mother,  by  which 
I found  that  he  had  politely  urged  her  com- 
ing to  see  my  introduction  into  society.  She 
excused  herself,  but  promised,  if  she  felt  well 
enough,  to  pay  her  long-promised  visit  “ in 
a few  days.” 

Then  I should  have  my  mother,  and  I need 
not  go  away!  In  a moment  my  variable 
spirits  rose,  and  the  confused  sense  of  pain 
which  was  so  new  to  me  slipped  away.  As 
I wrapped  my  beautiful  white  cloak  round 
me,  and  caught  sight  of  myself  in  the  mirror 
on  the  stairs,  I knew  I was,  on  the  whole, 
not  unpleasant  to  look  at,  and  was  glad  to 
please  even  the  three  women-servants  who 
came  to  peep  at  me  in  the  hall. 

There  was  another  person  entering  it,  who 
stopped  to  look  too.  He  seemed  tired  with 
traveling,  but  in  his  face  was  the  familiar 
smile.  Kind  Cousin  Conrad!  every  body 
was  delighted  to  see  him. 

“I  am  not  quite  too  late,  I see.  All  the 
world  seems  collected  to  behold  your  splen- 
dors, Cousin  Elma.  May  not  I ?” 

He  gently  put  aside  my  cloak.  My  heart 
was  beating  fast  with  the  surprise  of  seeing 
him,  but  I stood  quite  still  and  silent  for  him 
to  examine  my  dress  and  me. 

“ Thank  you,”  he  said,  with  the  slightest 
possible  sigh.  “ You  look  very  nice.  Now 
let  me  put  you  into  your  chaise.”  As  he 
did  so,  he  said,  gently,  “Be  happy,  child. 
Go  and  enjoy  yourself.” 

80*1  did,  to  a certain  extent.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  with  a girl  of  seventeen,  who 
loved  dancing  with  all  her  heart,  and  had  no 
end  of  partners,  some  of  whom  danced  ex- 
ceedingly well  ? Good  and  bad  dancers  was 
the  only  distinction  between  them — to  me. 
For  all  else  they  might  have  been  automa- 
tons spinning  round  on  two  legs.  Their 


faces  I scarcely  looked  at.  The  only  face  I 
saw  was  one  which  was  not  there. 

How  tired  Cousin  Conr&d  had  looked! 
Sad  too.  Had  the  sight  of  me  in  my  ball 
dress  reminded  him  of  old  times — of  his 
best-beloved  Agnes  ? All  through  the  whirl 
of  light  and  music  and  dancing  I had  in  my 
mind’s  eye  the  picture  of  those  two  as  they 
must  have  looked,  dancing  together  at  their 
last  ball;  but  I thought  of  one  not  wholly 
with  pity,  but  envy. 

Still  I danced  on — danced  with  every 
body  that  asked  me.  My  feet  were  light 
enough,  though  my  heart  felt  sometimes  a 
little  heavy,  and  I rather  wondered  why 
girls  thought  a ball-room  such  a paradise; 
until,  crossing  through  the  crowd  of  figures, 
all  alike  either  unknown  or  indifferent  to 
me,  I saw  one  whom  I knew.  The  slight 
stoop,  the  head  with  its  short  crisp  curls, 
the  grave  quiet  eyes,  and  wondrously  beau- 
tiful smile,  how  the  sight  of  him  changed 
all  the  aspect  of  the  room ! 

It  was  very  kind  of  Cousin  Conrad  to 
come.  This  sense  of  his  excessive  kindness 
was  my  first  thought,  and  then  another  sense 
of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  such  as  I used  to 
feel  when  my  mother  was  by.  I could  not 
go  to  him — I was  dancing;  but  I watched 
him  go  to  Mrs.  Rix,  and  they  both  stood 
watching  me,  I saw,  until  they  fell  into  con- 
versation, and  did  not  notice  me  at  ail.  Then 
I noticed  them. 

It  is  an  odd  sensation  trying  to  view  as 
with  the  eyes  of  a stranger  some  one  whom 
you  know  intimately.  Many  gentlemen  in 
the  room  were  taller,  handsomer,  younger 
than  Cousin  Conrad ; but  somehow  he  was 
Cousin  Conrad,  just  himself,  and  different 
from  them  all. 

I wondered  what  he  and  Mrs.  Rix  were 
talking  about:  ordinary  things,  probably. 
She  would  not  surely  be  so  tactless,  so  cruel, 
as  to  wonder  at  his  coming  to-night,  or  to 
remind  him  of  the  last  night  he  was  here, 
when  he  danced  with  Miss  Frere  as  his  part- 
ner— just  as  one  Sir  Thomas  Appleton  (I  had 
good  cause  to  remember  his  name  afterward) 
was  dancing  with  me.  Oh  no!  not  so.  I 
cared  nothing  for  Sir  Thomas  Appleton.  If 
I had  been  dancing  with  any  one  I loved,  as 
Agnes  loved  Cousin  Conrad,  how  different  it 
would  have  been ! Yet  he  had  said  I “ did 
not  understand.” 

He  was  right.  I did  not  understand — not 
fully.  I had  no  idea  whither  I was  drift- 
ing, no  more  than  has  a poor  little  boat 
launched  on  a sunshiny  lake  without  helm 
or  oars,  which  goes  on  floating,  floating  as 
it  can  only  float,  toward  the  great  open  sea. 
There  had  come  a curious  change  in  me,  a 
new  interest  into  my  life,  a new  glory  over 
my  world.  It  was  strange,  very  strange, 
but  the  whole  room  looked  different,  now 
Cousin  Conrad  was  there. 

Imlac,  in  Basselas,  says  (a  trite  and  often- 
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quoted  but  most  true  saying),  “Many  per- 
sons fancy  themselves  in  love,  when  in  fact 
they  are  only  idle;”  and  therefore,  for  all 
young  people,  idleness  is  the  thing  most  to 
be  avoided,  since  the  sham  of  love,  coming 
prematurely,  is  of  all  things  the  most  con- 
temptible and  dangerous.  But  some  peo- 
ple never  “ fall  in  love”  at  all ; they  walk 
into  it  blindfold,  and  then  wake  suddenly, 
with  wide-open  eyes,  to  find  that  all  the 
interest  of  life  is  concentrated  in  one  per- 
son, whom  they  believe,  truly  or  not,  to  be 
the  best  person  they  ever  knew,  and  whom 
they  could  no  more  help  loving  than  they 
could  help  loving  the  sun  for  shining  on 
them,  and  the  air  for  giving  them  where- 
withal to  breathe.  This  is  not  being  “in 
love,”  or  being  “ made  love  to.”  It  is  love, 
pure  and  simple,  the  highest  thing,  if  often 
the  saddest,  which  a woman’s  heart  can 
know. 

If  I had  been  an  angel  looking  down  from 
the  heights  of  Paradise  upon  another  Elma 
Picardy,  I might  have  sighed  and  said, 
“Poor  child!”  but  I do  not  know  that  I 
should  have  tried  to  alter  things  in  any  way. 

The  quadriile  over,  Sir  Thomas  Appleton 
took  me  to  Mrs.  Rix,  and  stood  talking  with 
Cousin  Conrad,  whom  he  knew;  so  there 
was  no  explanation,  save  a whisper  from 
Mrs.  Rix. 

“He  says  the  Qeneral  sent  him.  They 
thought  you  ought  not  to  be  here  without 
some  male  relative,  so  he  came.” 

“ He  is  very  kind,”  said  I ; but  I ^as  a 
little  vexed.  In  those  days  the  one  thing 
that  sometimes  vexed  me  in  Cousin  Conrad 
was  his  habit  of  doing  first  what  he  ought 
and  next  what  he  liked  to  do.  I have  lived 
long  enough  to  see  that  the  man  who  does 
first  what  he  likes  and  then  what  he  ought 
is  of  all  men,  not  absolutely  wicked,  the  most 
hopelessly  unreliable. 

Cousin  Conrad  might  have  come  to  the 
ball  from  duty  only,  but  I think  he  was  not 
unhappy  there.  His  good  heart  was  strong 
enough  to  forget  its  own  sorrows  in  others’ 
joys.  Giving  Mrs.  Rix  his  arm,  and  consign- 
ing me  to  Sir  Thomas,  he  led  the  way  to  the 
tea-room,  and  made  us  all  sit  down  to  one 
of  those  little  tables  at  which  people  who 
liked  one  another’s  company  were  accus- 
tomed to  form  a circle  to  themselves.  His 
pleasant  talk  brightened  us  all.  Then  he 
proposed  taking  me  round  the  rooms,  and 
showing  me  every  thing  and  every  body. 

“ She  is  so  young,  with  the  world  all  be- 
fore her,”  said  he  to  Sir  Thomas  Appleton. 
“And  it  is  such  a wonderful,  enjoyable 
world.” 

Ay,  it  was.  As  I went  along,  leaning  on 
Cousin  Conrad’s  arm,  and  looking  at  all  he 
showed  me,  I thought  there  never  was  such 
a beautiful  ball.  Cinderella’s,  when  the 


prince  was  dancing  with  her,  was  nothing 
to  it ; only,  unlike  Cinderella,  when  twelve 
o’clock  struck  my  white  silk  did  not  crumble 
into  rags,  my  slippers  did  not  drop  off  from 
my  poor  little  feet.  4 

“ Well,  it  is  over,”  said  I,  with  a little  sigh. 

“ Yes,  it  is  over,”  echoed  Sir  Thomas,  with 
a much  bigger  one.  I had  been  again  his 
partner,  by  his  own  earnest  entreaty  and 
Cousin  Conrad’s  desire,  “ that  he  might  be 
able  to  tell  my  grandfather  how  well  I could 
dance.”  So  I had  danced,  my  very  best  too, 
knowing  he  was  looking  on,  and  was  pleased 
with  me.  It  made  me  pleased  with  myself, 
and  not  vexed,  even  when  I heard  people 
whispering  after  me,  “ The  beautiful  Miss 
Picardy.”  Had  not  Cousin  Conrad  said  that 
the  most  beautiful  person  he  ever  knew  was 
also  the  best  f 

I wondered  if  he  were  thinking  of  her 
now.  From  a certain  expression  in  his  face 
as  he  stood  watching  the  quadrille,  I fancied 
he  was.  Yes,  he  had  truly  said  he  was  one 
of  those  who  “ can  not  forget.” 

I also  never  forget.  Many  a ball  have  1 
been  to  in  my  life,  but  not  one  incident  of 
this,  my  first,  has  vanished  from  my  memory. 

It  was  over  at  last,  and  I felt  myself  in 
the  midst  of  a crowd  of  people  pushing  to- 
ward the  door,  with  Cousin  Conrad  on  one 
side  of  me,  and  Mrs.  Rix  on  the  other.  Sir 
Thomas  Appleton  was  behind. 

“ See,”  said  he,  “ what  a beautiful  night 
it  is ; ever  so  many  are  walking  home ; will 
you  walk  home  too,  Miss  Picardy  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Cousin  Conrad,  decidedly. 

He  muffled  me  carefully  up,  put  me  in  a 
chair,  did  the  same  thing  for  Mrs.  Rix,  and 
then  walked  off  down  the  street  with  some- 
body, I suppose  Sir  Thomas,  but  I really 
never  noticed  that  poor  young  man.  I doubt 
if  I even  bade  him  good-night.  In  five  min- 
utes more  he  had  gone  out  of  my  head  as 
completely  as  if  he  had  never  existed. 

So  much  so,  that  when  Mrs.  Rix  came  into 
my  room  to  talk  over  the  ball,  and  asked  me 
“ what  I thought  of  him  t”  I answered  that 
I could  not  tell ; I had  never  thought  about 
him  at  all. 

“ Never  thought  about  him ! - Such  a rich, 
handsome,  gentlemanly  young  man,  just 
come  into  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Somer- 
setshire. Well,  you  are  the  oddest  girl  I 
ever  knew.” 

Was  I f How f What  could  she  mean? 
Surely  I had  not  misbehaved  myself,  or  been 
un courteous  in  any  way  to  this  very  respect- 
able gentleman  f But  no ; he  was  Cousin 
Conrad’s  friend,  and  Cousin  Conrad  had  not 
blamed  me  in  the  least,  but  had  met  me  at 
the  door  and  parted  from  me  with  a kind 
good-night.  He  was  not  displeased  with 
me.  Then  whatever  Mrs.  Rix  meant  or 
thought  did  not  matter  so  very  much. 
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ARMY  ORGANIZATION. 

By  GENERAL  GEORGE  B.  M‘CLELL  AN. 

[jrftHt  $apet.] 


fTlHE  subject  of  army  organization  covers 
1 so  large  a field,  involving  such  a mul- 
titude of  political,  geographical,  ethnolog- 
ical, and  scientific  considerations,  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  treat  it  fully 
within  the  limits  of  two  or  three  magazine 
articles,  intended  solely  for  general  read- 
ers, and  designed  neither  to  be  exhaust- 
ive nor  strictly  scientific.  Nothing  more, 
then,  will  be  attempted  here  than  a sketch 
of  the  general  considerations  which  deter- 
mine the  solution  of  so  vital  a matter,  and 
a brief  review  of  the  present  tendencies  of 
military  nations  in  this  connection. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  or  even  to 
enumerate  the  many  definitions  that  have 
been  given  of  the  word  “army,”  and  of  the 
term  “ army  organization,”  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  our  present  purposes  to 
state  that  in  its  most  general  sense  “the 
army”  is  that  portion  of  the  people  which  is 
organized  and  made  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting  the  battles  of  the  nation. 
Volunteers  and  militia — as  soon  as  they  are 
organized,  armed,  and  equipped — are  in- 
cluded within  this  definition  equally  with 
the  standing  or  permanent  forces,  but  except 
when  otherwise  specially  stated,  the  discus- 
sion is  supposed  to  apply  particularly  to  the 
latter.  By  “army  organization”  is  meant 
the  entire  system  adopted  for  recruiting, 
officering,  instructing,  disciplining,  arming, 
and  supplying  the  armed  forces,  as  well  as 
for  handling  them  to  the  best  advantage 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  act.  It  re- 
quires no  argument  to  prove  that  the  organ- 
ization of  any  army  must  depend  not  alone 
on  the  character  of  the  people  who  compose 
it,  but  also  upon  the  situation  and  nature 
of  the  country  they  occupy,  its  topographical 
and  political  relations  with  possible  antag- 
onists, the  form  of  the  government,  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  available  resources 
(including  the  weapons  at  command),  mil- 
itary and  political  traditions,  the  social  sys- 
tem, and  other  important  considerations, 
some  of  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
these  articles.  It  is  equally  clear,  then,  that 
the  armies  of  no  two  great  nations  can  well 
be  organized  precisely  alike  in  all  respects, 
and  that,  to  secure  the  best  organization  for 
any  particular  army,  it  will  not  suffice  to 
copy  literally  and  blindly  the  organization 
of  any  other,  no  matter  how  perfect  in  itself ; 
but  that  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  carefully 
all  the  considerations  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  adapt  the  organization  thereto 
so  wisely  as  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable, 
all  the  advantages,  and  avoid  the  incon- 
veniences they  present  in  the  particular  case 


iu  question.  In  illustration  of  what  has  just 
been  stated,  a momenta  consideration  will 
show  that  the  army  of  republican  Switzer- 
land, designed  solely  for  the  defense  of  a 
region  much  of  which  is  mountainous  and 
sparsely  inhabited,  and  whose  political  situ- 
ation is  such  as  to  preclude  an  offensive  war, 
ought  to  be  organized  quite  differently  from 
the  vast  forces  of  the  German  and  Russian 
empires.  Bo,  also,  if  we  compare  the  duties 
of  our  own  army  with  those  of  any  European 
army,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  the  circum- 
stances differ  so  widely  as  to  render  essen- 
tial difference  in  organization  often  impera- 
tive. 

The  study  of  the  organization  of  ancient 
and  medieval  armies  is  of  great  interest, 
but  the  first  branch  of  the  subject  would  re- 
quire more  space  than  is  at  our  disposal,  and 
with  regard  to  the  second,  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  with  few  exceptions  they  were  com- 
posed of  militia,  collected  for  the  special 
purposes  of  the  campaign,  and  disbanded  at 
its  close — often,  in  fact,  too  soon  for  its 
proper  completion.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  those  days  the  great 
majority  of  the  able-bodied  freemen  were  in- 
structed in  military  exercises,  trained  to  the 
use  of  arms,  and  to  a considerable  extent 
inured  to  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  war. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  steps  which 
gradually  led  to  the  formation  of  the  stand- 
ing armies  of  modern  Europe ; it  is  enough 
to  state  that  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
during  the  wars  of  the  First  Empire,  will  be 
found  the  germs  of  the  principles  which  still 
mainly  control  the  organization  of  armies, 
precisely  as  careful  study  will  discover  in 
the  campaigns  of  the  great  generals  of  an- 
tiquity those  immutable  principles  of  grand 
tactics  and  strategy  first  enunciated  in  clear, 
precise,  and  distinct  terms  by  such  modern 
writers  as  the  late  General  Jomini.  Im- 
provements in  the  useful  arts,  in  fire-arms, 
in  the  means  of  communication,  and  in  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  have  greatly 
modified  the  application  of  those  principles, 
and  a more  general  and  wider  adoption  of 
the  system  of  conscription  has  tended  to 
enlarge  the  actual  forces,  and  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  wars.  During  the  period 
of  Frederick,  armies  were  recruited  chiefly 
through  voluntary  enlistment,  and  they  were 
comparatively  small.  During  the  wars  of 
the  French  republic  and  the  First  Empire, 
the  system  of  conscription  came  into  use, 
and  armies  became  much  larger  than  before. 
The  present  theory  of  modern  organization 
is  to  maintain  comparatively  small  armies 
in  time  of  peace,  but  to  provide — through  a 
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system  of  general  conscription  and  instruc- 
tion— the  means  of  increasing  them  with 
great  rapidity  upon  the  breaking  out  of  war. 
These  additional  troops  must  already  have 
been  thoroughly  instructed  and  disciplined ; 
places  must  be  ready  for  them  in  existing 
Tegiments ; arms,  clothing,  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  means  of  transportation,  and,  by  no 
means  the  least  important  item,  the  requisite 
staff,  must  also  be  ready  for  the  emergency. 
In  brief,  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  the  maxim,  “ In  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war,”  been  so  fully,  so  generally, 
observed  as  in  the  military  organization  of 
modern  Europe.  It  may  safely  be  asserted 
that,  judged  by  the  standard  of  well-merited 
success  against  different  and  powerful  op- 
ponents, the  German  empire  possesses  the 
best  organization  and  the  best  army  in  the 
world ; it  may  even  be  permitted  to  go 
further  than  this,  and  to  assert  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  there 
exist  an  army  so  formidable,  so  admirably 
organized,  so  perfect  in  discipline  and  in- 
struction, so  well  officered  and  handled 
throughout,  from  the  renowned  Von  Moltke 
down  to  the  youngest  corporal. 

And  just  here  it  may  very  properly  be 
stated,  once  for  all,  that  the  existing  Ger- 
man organization  is  the  fruit  of  the  patient 
labors  of  her  ablest  men  throughout  long 
years  of  adversity  as  well  as  of  success. 
When  the  lightning  blow  of  Jena  disclosed 
to  the  world  that  the  mere  details  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  great  Frederick  had  outlived  the 
period  of  their  usefulness,  and  that  the  ven- 
erable relics  of  his  glorious  campaigns  had 
preserved  the  mere  forms  and  lost  the  spirit 
of  his  institutions,  then,  and  at  once — in  the 
midst  of  such  misery  and  defeat  as  few  civ- 
ilized nations  had  ever  undergone  — the 
Steins  and  Schamhorsts  of  that  day  com- 
menced the  difficult  but  vital  task  of  adapt- 
ing the  civil  and  military  institutions  of 
Prussia  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times.  During  the  campaigns 
of  1813,  1814,  and  1815  the  work  progressed 
with  rapid  strides,  nor  did  it  cease  with  the 
return  of  peace ; neither  has  it  yet  reached 
its  end.  The  experience  of  the  minor  cam- 
paigns of  Baden  and  Schleswig-Holstein  was 
eagerly  availed  of.  Even  the  mobilizations 
of  1850  and  1859 — rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  unexpectedly  pacific  turn  of  events — 
were  not  lost ; the  latter  especially  proved 
the  great  defects  of  the  existing  Landwehr 
organization,  and  resulted  in  a complete 
change  of  the  system.  So,  too,  immediately 
after  the  Austrian  war  of  1866,  and  the  French 
war  of  1870-71,  commissions  were  appoint- 
ed in  all  arms  and  branches  of  the  service 
to  investigate  closely  the  workings  of  the 
military  system,  and  to  recommend  the 
changes  required  to  obviate  existing  de- 
fects. These  inquiries  covered  every  thing 
— tactics,  weapons,  ammunition,  food,  cloth- 
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ing,  equipments,  transportation,  etc. ; noth- 
ing was  regarded  as  so  good  as  to  be  above 
examination  and  criticism,  nothing  as  so  un- 
important as  to  be  beneath  notice.  In  few 
words,  the  Germans,  unlike  their  late  antag- 
onists and  many  other  nations,  have  never 
regarded  as  perfect  the  military  institutions 
which  have  given  them  victory ; no  matter 
what  successes  they  may  achieve,  their  first 
step  is  to  examine  carefully  the  means  by 
which  they  were  gained,  and  to  ascertain 
what  possible  chances  of  failure  may  be 
guarded  against  in  the  future.  He  who 
should  encounter  a German  army  to-mor- 
row, and  act  upon  the  supposition  that  its 
tactics,  its  artns,  and  its  manner  of  opera- 
tion would  be  precisely  as  in  1870-71,  would 
learn  to  his  cost  that  he  had  made  a grave 
mistake.  Mnch  of  the  German  success  may 
safely  be  attributed  to  this  course  on  their 
part,  and  it  is  an  example  which  can  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  imitation  of  other  nations. 

Our  subject  will  probably  present  itself  in 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  light  to  the 
general  reader  if  we  first  explain 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  ARMIES. 

Armies  are  made  up — 

I.  Of  the  combatant s,  who  do  the  fighting. 

II.  Of  the  non-combatants , whose  duty  it  is 
to  provide  the  fighting  portion  with  weap- 
ons, ammunition,  food,  clothing,  equipments, 
medical  attendance,  transportation,  forage, 
etc.,  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  so  that 
the  combatants  may  never  lack  the  supplies 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  the  work  ex- 
pected of  them. 

The  chief  purpose  of  a good  army  organiza- 
tion is  to  make  the  combatants  as  numerous 
and  efficient  as  possible,  and  to  reduce  the 
non-combatants,  with  their  indispensable 
but  embarrassing  impedimenta,  to  a strict 
minimum.  Any  organization  which  does 
not  accomplish  these  two  purposes  must  be 
regarded  as  radically  defective. 

I.  THE  COMBATANTS. 

These  consist  of  the  infantry , who  march 
and  fight  on  foot ; the  cavalry,  who  move 
and  fight  on  horseback;  the  artillery;  the 
engineers. 

Each  of  these  natural  and  general  subdi- 
visions of  the  combatants  forms  “ an  arm  of 
service” — e . g.,  the  infantry  arm,  the  artil- 
lery arm,  etc.  To  these  are  added  in  some 
armies  certain  special  organizations,  such  as 
mounted  infantry,  who  are  provided  with 
horses  in  order  to  secure  celerity  of  move- 
ment, but  who  fight  on  foot;  and  dragoons 
(properly  so  called),  who  move  on  horse- 
back, but  who  fight  either  on  foot  or  mount- 
ed, as  circumstances  may  require.  So  also 
some  companies  of  engineer  troops,  who  ha- 
bitually march  and  act  on  foot,  are  in  some 
armies  mounted,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
accompany  the  cavalry  in  their  movements. 
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Bat  these  are  exceptional  cases  only,  and  do 
not  necessitate  an  extension  of  the  subdivis- 
ion given  above. 

THE  INFANTRY. 

This  arm  of  service  constitutes,  both  in 
respect  of  numbers  and  importance,  the 
main  body  of  an  army,  so  that  the  others 
are,  in  fact,  accessories  to  it,  although  often 
indispensable  in  covering  its  movements,  fa- 
cilitating its  attack  or  defense,  and  following 
up  the  results  it  has  gained.  A somewhat 
detailed  explanation  of  the  organization  of 
the  infantry  arm  will  enable  us  to  pass  more 
rapidly  over  that  of  the  other  arms  of  serv- 
ice, to  which  the  same  principles  apply,  mod- 
ified, of  course,  by  the  peculiar  .circumstances 
of  each  case.  A good  organization  must  pro- 
vide for  the  inculcation  and  maintenance  of 
discipline  under  all  circumstances ; thorough 
instruction  in  all  points  of  the  drill — that  the 
soldier  may  be  able  to  use  his  weapons  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  take  his  part  understand- 
ingly  in  all  tactical  movements — also  in  the 
various  phases  of  guard,  outpost,  and  patrol 
duties ; it  must  make  due  provision  for  the 
interior  administration,  that  is  to  say,  for 
the  proper  accountability  for  and  care  of  all 
weapons,  ammunition,  equipments,  clothing, 
and  food  issued  directly  to  the  men,  or  in  the 
hands  of  the  regimental  and  company  officers, 
ready  for  supplying  current  needs,  so  as  to 
prevent  waste  and  secure  a proper  supply  at 
all  times ; it  must  provide  also  for  the  very 
necessary  supervision  over  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  men  in  the  way  of  proper  cook- 
ing,  hygienic  precautions  in  regard  to  their 
dress,  habits,  etc.;  lastly,  and  not  least  in 
importance,  there  must  be  such  a supply  of 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
such  a distribution  of  the  force  into  large 
and  small  bodies  or  units,  that  the  march 
of  large  numbers  of  troops  may  be  conduct- 
ed with  celerity  and  good  order,  and  that 
the  movements  in  battle  may  be  made  with 
rapidity,  decision,  and  unity,  and  be  under 
the  entire  control  of  the  commanders. 

To  secure  these  results  the  first  condition 
is  that  the  different  fractions  of  the  army 
should  be  commanded  and  directed  by  offi- 
cers whose  rank,  character,  and  experience, 
as  well  as  theoretical  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  their  duties,  are  commensurate  with 
the  importance  and  extent  of  their  spheres 
of  action.  Between  the  officers  and  the  pri- 
vate soldiers  come  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  selected  from  among  the  latter  for 
their  good  character,  courage,  soldierly  qual- 
ities, education,  and  intelligence.  Another 
principle  of  first  importance  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  fractions  composing  each  unit  of  force 
(i.  c.,  the  battalion,  the  regiment,  the  brigade, 
etc.)  should  not  exceed  five  or  six,  since  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  no  commander  of  a 
unit  can  safely  undertake  to  communicate 
orders  efficiently  to  more  than  that  number 


of  subordinates.  It  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
cur to  this  principle  when  explaining  the 
organization  of  the  different  units. 

The  lowest  or  smallest  unit  of  organiza- 
tion for  tactical  and  administrative  purposes 
is  the  company , commanded  by  a captain,  who 
is  assisted  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
by  lieutenants  (commissioned  officers),  and 
by  sergeants  and  corporals  (non-commis- 
sioned officers).  As  will  hereafter  be  ex- 
plained, the  strength  of  the  company  varies 
much  in  different  services,  both  on  the  war 
and  peace  footing ; for  war  the  company  va- 
ries from  about  100  to  270  officers  and  men 
in  different  armies. 

The  battalion  is  the  next  higher  tactical 
unit,  and  consists  of  from  four  to  ten  com- 
panies, depending  upon  the  strength  of  the 
company  ; it  is  commanded  by  a major,  pro- 
vided with  a proper  staff. 

The  regiment  is  the  next  tactical  and  ad- 
ministrative unit ; it  consists  of  from  one  to 
five,  and  sometimes  of  even  six  battalions, 
including  the  reserve  and  d6p0t  battalions, 
and  is  commanded  by  a colonel,  who  also  is 
furnished  with  a suitable  staff. 

The  next  tactical  unit  is  the  brigade , com- 
posed of  two  or  more  regiments,  and  com- 
manded by  a general  of  brigade. 

The  next  higher  tactical  and  administra- 
tive unit  is  the  division , made  up  of  two  or 
more  brigades,  and  commanded  by  a general 
of  division. 

Usually  the  division  is  the  lowest  unit 
composed  of  two  or  more  arms  of  service. 
To  the  infantry  division  a certain  amount 
of  cavalry,  artillery,  engineer  troops,  and  of 
the  train  detachments,  are  usually  perma- 
nently assigned,  and  form  a part  of  the  com- 
mand of  its  general,  so  that  the  division  may 
be  said  to  be  the  lowest  unit  capable  of  in- 
dependent action.  To  a cavalry  division  it 
is  usual  to  attach  permanently  a suitable 
proportion  of  mounted  artillery,  and,  in  some 
services,  mounted  engineer  troops,  but  no 
infantry.  In  some  services  the  division  does 
not  exist,  but  the  brigade  is  organized  on  a 
similar  independent  footing.  In  others,  al- 
though the  division  is  retained,  the  brigade 
is  made  an  administrative  unit. 

In  large  armies  the  next  administrative 
and  tactical  unit  is  the  army  corps}  which  is 
made  up  of  two  or  more  divisions  of  infan- 
try, with  a brigade  or  division  of  cavalry, 
and  a reserve  of  artillery,  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
small  and  complete  army  within  itself.  It 
is  commanded  by  a lieutenant-general,  a 
general,  or  a marshal.  Two  or  more  army 
corps  form  an  army . In  the  large  masses 
brought  to  bear  in  modem  times  it  is  usual 
to  divide  the  entire  forces  acting  toward  a 
common  point,  with  a common  object,  into 
two  or  three  separate  armies,  each  with  its 
independent  commander,  but  all  acting  un- 
der the  direct  orders  of  the  sovereign  or  a 
generalissimo. 
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Whenever  the  occasion  arises  in  the  course 
of  these  articles  to  designate  the  different 
grades  of  the  military  hierarchy,  the  names 
used  in  our  own  or  the  French  service  will 
be  habitually  employed,  but,  to  avoid  repe- 
tition and  explanation  hereafter,  it  may  be 
well  at  this  point  to  mention  the  titles  made 
use  of  in  some  of  the  principal  armies  of  Eu- 
rope. In  our  own,  as  well  as  in  the  French, 
Italian,  and  English  services,  the  command- 
ers of  companies  of  all  arms  of  service  are 
entitled  captains;  their  assistants  are  first 
lieutenants  and  second  or  sub  lieutenants. 
All  of  these  are  called  “company  officers,” 
because  their  duties  are  confined  solely  to 
the  particular  companies  to  which  they  are 
attached.  In  Germany  the  captain  of  cav- 
alry is  entitled  “ Rittmeister,”  while  the  des- 
ignation of  a captain  in  any  other  arm  of 
service  is  “Hauptmann,”  i.  e.,  chief,  or  lead- 
er. In  the  four  armies  first  named  the  com- 
mander of  a regiment  is  known  as  a colonel, 
while  his  assistants  in  the  command  of  the 
battalions,  etc.,  are  known  as  lieutenant- 
colonels  and  majors,  except  in  the  French 
army,  where  the  majors  of  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery are  designated  “chiefs  of  squadrons,” 
and  the  majors  commanding  infantry  bat- 
talions are  known  as  “ chiefs  of  battalions.” 
In  Germany  the  commander  of  a regiment 
is  designated  “ Oberste,”  meaning  highest 
or  supreme,  and  his  assistants  are  called 
“Oberstlieutenant”  and  Major.  All  of  these 
officers  are  known  as  “regimental  officers” 
or  “ battalion  officers,”  because  their  duties 
are  general  in  the  regiment  or  battalion, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  details  of 
service  in  any  particular  company.  They 
are  also  sometimes  designated  as  “field- 
officers.”  The  “general  officers”  are  those 
above  the  grade  of  colonel,  and,  beginning 
with  the  lowest,  are,  in  our  own  and  the 
English  services,  brigadier-general,  or  gen- 
eral of  brigade,  major-general,  lieutenant- 
general,  general,  and,  in  the  English  army, 
field-marshal.  In  the  French  army  there 
are  generals  of  brigade,  generals  of  division, 
and  marshals.  In  the  German  army  the 
brigade  is  habitually  commanded  by  a ma- 
jor-general, the  division  by  a lieutenant- 
general,  the  corps  by  a general  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  etc.,  while  the  proper  command  of 
a field-marshal  is  an  army.  In  Austria  the 
term  lieutenant-general  is  replaced  by  that 
of  “ Lieutenant-Feldmarschall,”  and  that  of 
general  by  “ Feldzeugmeister.” 

But  whatever  may  be  the  particular  terms 
employed,  there  is  in  every  well-organized 
European  army  a grade  of  general  officer 
for  the  special  command  of  each  great  unit, 
viz.,  the  brigade,  division,  corps,  and  army. 
Of  course  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that 
a general  officer  exercises  a command  higher 
than  that  to  which  his  grade  entitles  him, 
and  it  often  happens  in  war  that  brigades 
are  commanded  by  colonels. 


We  may  now  revert  to  the  considerations 
which  should  regulate  the  strength  and 
composition  of  the  various  component  parts 
of  an  army.  As  already  stated,  the  company 
of  infantry  is  the ‘lowest  organized  unit  of 
that  arm  of  service.  In  other  words,  it  is 
never  broken  up,  never  removed  from  the 
immediate  supervision  of  its  commander, 
unless  for  a strictly  temporary  purpose ; as, 
for  example,  when  a guard,  an  escort,  a pa- 
trol, or  similar  detachment  is  required  for  a 
few  hours  or  days  of  less  force  than  a com- 
pany. Not  only  is  the  company  the  smallest 
organized  unit,  but  it  is  also  the  most  im- 
portant ; for  it  is  here  that  the  young  soldier 
receives  his  whole  military  education,  and 
passes  from  the  raw  recruit  into  the  thor- 
oughly disciplined  and  instructed  veteran. 
The  company  is  the  soldier’s  family  and 
home,  and  as  the  company  is,  so  will  the 
soldier,  the  regiment,  and  the  army  be.  The 
army,  after  all,  is  only  an  aggregation  of 
companies,  and  the  intermediate  units  are 
simply  subordinate  aggregations  of  compa- 
nies made  for  convenience,  but  in  which  the 
companies  are  never  merged,  and  never  lose 
their  identity  and  individuality.  There  is 
no  point  in  the  organization  of  armies  more 
important  than  that  of  securing  the  best 
possible  company  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers : with  them  a good  army  can 
always  be  made ; without  them  it  is  impossi- 
ble. The  company  commander  is  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  all  his  men,  and  is  direct- 
ly responsible  for  their  health,  comfort,  good 
order,  discipline,  and  efficiency ; he  conducts 
them  personally  in  battle,  and  directs  their 
individual  movements — all  this  with  the 
assistance  of  his  lieutenants  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  but  with  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility always  resting  on  his  own  shoul- 
ders. It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  captain’s  duties,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  post  being  held  by 
competent  and  fully  instructed  gentlemen. 
It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  strength  of 
a company  should  reach  and  not  exceed  the 
limit  up  to  which  a good  officer  can  proper- 
ly exercise  this  personal  supervision.  Just 
here  occurs  one  of  the  broadest  and  most 
important  distinctions  between  the  Germans 
and  Russians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
French,  English,  and  ourselves  on  the  oth- 
er— a distinction  which  widely  affects  the 
entire  army  system.  It  is  the  question  of 
large  versus  small  companies.  The  German 
companies  on  the  war  footing  consist  of  250 
non  - commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
while  with  the  English,  the  French,  and  our- 
selves the  maximum  number  is  about  100, 
although  the  French  in  some  cases  increase 
the  number  somewhat.  The  full  number  of 
company  officers  in  the  German  army  is  five, 
while  with  the  small  companies  it  is  three  ; 
so  that  for  every  1000  men  the  Germans  pro- 
vide twenty  company  officers,  while  the 
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French  have  thirty.  The  German  arrange- 
ment results  in  a great  economy  in  expense 
and  material,  if  the  smaller  number  is  suffi- 
cient, which  the  experience  of  recent  wars 
seems  fully  to  prove.  In  fact,  in  consequence 
of  the  then  recent  increase  in  the  strength 
of  their  army,  the  Germans  seldom  had  the 
full  number  of  officers  with  their  companies 
during  their  late  wars.  It  is  true  that  they 
experienced  considerable  inconvenience  from 
the  short  supply,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  full 
number  would  have  been  ample.  The  Ger- 
mans have  in  each  company  twenty  non- 
commissioned officers,  in  addition  to  twen- 
ty-four lance-corporals  and  re-enlisted  men 
serving  in  the  ranks,  but  available  to  replace 
at  once  any  disabled  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers. The  French  have  fourteen  non-com- 
missioned officers  per  company,  while  we 
have  only  ten. 

Experience  seems  to  have  demonstrated 
that  250  men  are  quite  within  the  control 
and  personal  supervision  of  a captain,  aided 
by  good  lieutenants  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  both  with  regard  to  the  purposes  of 
administration,  discipline,  and  instruction, 
and  to  their  proper  employment  in  battle. 
A company  of  this  strength  forms  a compact 
mass  which  is  very  effective  in  battle,  and 
is  found  to  be  far  more  readily  handled  and 
controlled  than  the  French  battalion,  while 
a company  of  100  men  is  too  weak  to  ef- 
fect any  important  purpose  by  itself.  The 
wars  of  1866  and  of  1870-71  afford  many  in- 
stances in  which  single  companies,  properly 
supported,  effected  important  results,  and 
clearly  established  the  value  of  these  strong 
companies,  which  are  really  the  effective 
units  of  battle  as  well  as  of  instruction  and 
administration.  It  may  be  remarked,  in 
passing,  that  in  the  German  service  the  cap- 
tains of  infantry  are  mounted.  The  sound 
conclusion  with  reference  to  the  strength  of 
the  company,  based  upon  ample  experience, 
would  seem  to  be  that,  in  a well-organized 
army,  with  intelligent  and  well-disciplined 
soldiers  and  competent  and  well-instructed 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  the 
German  system  of  large  companies  is  in  ev- 
ery respect  the  most  efficient  and  economical, 
and  that  it  permits  most  readily  a rapid  ex- 
pansion on  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  the  con- 
trary case  it  may  be  preferable  to  employ 
the  weak  companies,  especially  when  the 
battalion  commanders  are  fully  competent, 
and  can  partly  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
company  officers ; but  in  such  cases  it  would 
probably  be  found  advisable  to  reduce  the 
number  of  companies  in  a battalion  below  ten. 

Both  in  England  and  France  this  question 
in  regard  to  the  proper  strength  of  the  com- 
pany of  infantry  is  a subject  of  great  inter- 
est and  much  discussion  among  the  most  in- 
telligent officers,  but  no  official  action  has 
yet  been  taken  in  either  of  these  armies  to 
modify  the  old  company  organization,  and  it 


can  not  be  said  that  there  is  any  probability 
of  immediate  action  in  this  direction  by  ei- 
ther. But  it  is  probable  that  ultimately 
there  will  be  considerable  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  companies. 

In  the  German  service  the  composition  of 
a company  of  infantry  is  as  follows : 


P mc«  War 

Footing.  ' Footing,  t 


Captain 

1 

1 

First  Lieutenant 

1 

1 

Second  Lieutenant 

Feldwebel  (orderly  sergeant) 

Porte-ep6c  Fahnrich  (non-com- 
missioned officer  in  the  line  of 
promotion  to  2d  lieutenant)  . . . 
Sergeants 

2 

1 

}■ 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 

Uncfer-Officers  (corporate) 

Musicians 

7 

4 

14 

4 

Lance-Corporals  and  re-enlisted 

men 

Hospital  Steward 

Artificers 

Privates 

} 12 

1 

3 

99 

24 

1 

202  1 

Aggregate,  including  commis- 
sioned officers 

j-  136 

i 

Total,  not  including  commis- 
sioned officers 

j 132 

The  organization  of  a company  of  infan- 
try in  the  French  army  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  that  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ice, except  that  there  are  eight  corporals,  aud 
that  the  privates  are  divided  into  two  classes. 

The  company  of  English  infantry  is  sub- 
stantially like  our  own. 

On  the  war  footing  the  company  of  in- 
fantry in  the  United  States  service  generally 
consists  of  one  captain,  one  first  and  one 
second  lieutenant,  six  sergeants,  four  corpo- 
rals, two  musicians,  one  wagoner,  and  about 
eighty-five  privates ; but  we  have  no  fixed 
organization,  as  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  caprice  of  each  Congress,  and  nothing 
with  regard  to  our  army  can  be  regarded  as 
fixed  and  stable. 

In  another  connection  will  be  explained 
the  interior  arrangements  of  the  company 
for  the  purposes  of  discipline  and  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  the  systems  of  tactics  ap- 
plied to  the  large  and  small  companies  re- 
spectively. 

The  Battalion . — As  already  stated,  this  is 
the  next  higher  tactical  unit  to  the  com- 
pany, and  is  made  up  of  from  four  to  ten 
companies.  The  average  war  strength  of  a 
battalion  is  about  1000  men,  although  it  is 
in  some  cases  as  low  as  600.  In  the  Ger- 
man army  the  battalion  consists  of  four  com- 
panies of  about  250  each;  in  the  Russian, 
of  five  companies  of  180  each,  making  the 
strength  of  the  battalion  900  men ; in  the 
Italian  army,  of  four  companies  of  150  each ; 
in  the  Austrian  army,  of  930  men,  in  four 
companies ; with  the  French,  eight  compa- 
nies for  the  infantry  of  the  line,  and  ten  for 
the  battalions  of  chasseurs;  with  the  En- 
glish, and  in  our  own  army,  of  ten  compa- 
nies each.  In  regiments  consisting  of  more 
thau  one  battalion,  each  is  commanded  by 
a field-officer  of  lower  rank  than  a colonel, 
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i.  «.,  sometimes  by  a lieutenant-colonel,  gen- 
erally by  a major,  and  in  the  French  service 
by  a “ chief  of  battalion.”  There  is  always 
attached  to  the  battalion  commander  a staff 
officer, designated  as  battalion  adjutant,  who 
is  usually  a lieutenant,  but  in  the  French 
army  a captain.  As  will  hereafter  be  ex- 
plained, it  is  the  especial  duty  of  the  adju- 
tant to  keep  the  records,  make  the  various 
details  for  duty,  and  transmit  the  orders  of 
his  chief.  In  the  German  army  one  or  more 
supernumerary  officers  (captains  or  lieuten- 
ants) are  sometimes  attached  to  the  battal- 
ion staff,  and  there  is  also  a paymaster,  two 
or  three  surgeons,  and  an  armorer. 

In  all  services  there  is  a battalion  ser- 
geant-major, who  is  the  assistant  of  the  ad- 
jutant, and  generally  a chief  of  the  battalion 
field  music. 

Subject  to  the  conditions  already  men- 
tioned when  treating  of  the  strength  of  the 
company,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  discipline  and  of  service  in  cam- 
paigns, the  battalion  of  four  strong  compa- 
nies is  far  preferable  to  that  made  up  of 
eight  or  ten  weak  companies.  The  battal- 
ion commander  has  only  four  subordinates 
to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  give  direct  or- 
ders, and  explain  his  wishes  and  intentions, 
so  that  there  is  far  less  danger  of  misunder- 
standing and  confusion ; and  it  is  so  much 
easier  for  him  to  exercise  the  proper  super- 
vision that  the  battalion  is  much  more  eas- 
ily handled,  and  becomes  far  more  effective. 
With  this  organization  the  battalion  resolves 
itself  readily  into  the  natural  division  of  one 
company  as  the  advance,  two  as  the  main 
body,  and  one  as  the  reserve. 

In  most  European  services  the  so-called 
rifles,  or  foot  chasseurs,  have  no  higher  or- 
ganization than  that  of  the  battalion.  Now 
that  all  the  infantry  are  armed  with  rifled 
weapons,  the  denomination  of  “ rifles”  has 
cease<hto  be  distinctive.  These  troops  now 
consist  of  men  selected  for  their  activity, 
intelligence,  and  skill  as  marksmen,  and  are 
employed  in  preference  for  the  work  of  skir- 
mishing, and  any  service  requiring  peculiar 
endurance,  activity,  and  marksmanship.  But 
as  rifled  breech-loaders  are  now  in  general 
use  by  all  the  infantry,  and  as  the  tendency 
of  the  times  is  to  instruct  them  all  in  target 
practice  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and  to  em- 
ploy a loose  or  skirmishing  order  of  forma- 
tion very  extensively,  the  distinctive  rifle 
battalions  are  no  longer  so  important  as  for- 
merly, and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  their  number  will  be  decreased,  and  that 
in  many  services  they  may  disappear  entire- 
ly. In  armies,  however,  where  the  mass  of 
the  infantry  are  lacking  in  intelligence  and 
education,  and  in  the  qualities  which  are 
needed  to  form  good  light  troops,  there  will 
still  be  a demand  for  battalions  of  picked 
riflemen.  The  rifle  companies  are  in  some 
services  a little  stronger  than  those  of  the 


line,  and  in  that  case  have  a few  more  non- 
commissioned officers.  In  the  French  army 
the  rifle  battalions  have  ten  companies  in- 
stead of  eight;  in  the  German  army  they 
have  four  companies. 

While  on  this  subject  it  may  be  said  that 
the  progress  of  the  present  is  toward  sim- 
plification in  all  parts  of  an  army.  The  nu- 
merous subdivisions  of  infantry  into  guards, 
grenadiers,  fusileers,  musketeers,  voltigeurs, 
light-infantry,  rifles,  etc.,  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, although  in  many  cases  the  names 
are  still  preserved,  without  involving  any 
essential  difference  in  organization,  arms,  or 
equipment.  The  Prussian  Guards,  for  ex- 
ample, are  still  composed  of  picked  men, 
and  have  a stronger  peace  organization  than 
the  rest  of  the  army,  but  their  arms,  etc.,  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  the  other  infantry 
regiments.  The  distinction  of  regiments  as 
grenadiers,  fusileers,  and  musketeers  in  the 
German  army  is  simply  nominal.  The  val- 
ue of  a corps  d’dlite,  with  picked  men  and 
glorious  traditions,  will  always  be  felt  in 
battle,  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
these  magnificent  corps,  such  as  the  old  Im- 
perial Guard  of  the  First  Empire,  have  too 
often  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  fytal 
injury  to  the  other  corps,  by  depriving  them 
of  their  best  solcuers,  so  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  competent  judges,  such  organiza- 
tions are  productive  of  far  more  harm  than 
benefit.  In  the  present  state  of  the  milita- 
ry science,  and  with  the  modern  weapons,  it 
seems  undeniable  that  corps  d^lite  are  ob- 
jectionable, and  that  the  wisest  course  is  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  the  army  in  general 
by  a better  education  and  more  thorough 
military  instruction.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  not  distant  future  the  infantry  in  all 
armies  will  be  composed  of  regiments  pre- 
cisely alike  in  organization,  equipment,  ar- 
mament, and  instruction. 

The  Regiment. — This  is  composed  of  from 
one  to  six  battalions.  In  the  United  States 
service  the  regiment  has  but  one  battalion  ; 
in  the  English  army,  up  to  a comparatively 
recent  period,  the  majority  of  the  regiments 
had  but  one  battalion,  but  at  the  present 
time  a large  number,  and  perhaps  all,  of  the 
regiments  have  two  battalions ; in  the  Ger- 
man army  the  regiment  consists  of  three 
battalions;  in  France  certain  regiments  of 
the  Guard  had  four  battalions,  while  the 
regiments  of  the  line  had  three ; in  Austria 
the  regiments  have  four  field  battalions  in 
peace,  and  five  in  war;  in  Italy  the  regi- 
ments consist  of  four  battalions.  The  regi- 
ment is  always  commanded  by  a colonel, 
assisted  by  a lieutenant-colonel,  and  some- 
times, as  in  France,  by  a major  also ; he  has 
also  a regimental  adjutant,  paymaster,  sur- 
geon, and  a suitable  number  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  mechanics,  etc.  The  expe- 
rience of  Continental  armies  has  very  clear- 
ly proved  the  great  advantages  of  regiments 
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composed  of  about  three  battalions,  both  as 
respects  service  in  the  field  and  the  ordina- 
ry duties  in  peace.  A regiment  of  three 
thousand  men, organized  in  three  battalions, 
is  readily  handled  by  the  colonel  in  battle, 
and  forms  a powerful  unit,  capable  of  ac- 
complishing important  work  and  producing 
decisive  results.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  command  of  such  a regi- 
ment as  this  demands  the  possession  of  high 
qualities  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
work  on  the  part  of  the  colonel.  If  this 
fact  should  be  advanced  as  a reason  against 
the  adoption  of  such  an  organization,  it 
might  be  said  in  reply  that  an  army  that 
could  not  provide  such  colonels  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  an  army,  and  the  soon- 
er it  is  disbanded  the  better.  The  data  al- 
ready given  will  enable  the  reader  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  fact  that  the  German  organ- 
ization is  by  far  the  most  economical  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers;  but,  at  the  risk  of 
repetition,  it  must  again  be  stated  that  the 
German  system  involves  the  necessity  of 
having  highly  instructed  officers  and  intel- 
ligent and  thoroughly  disciplined  private 
soldiers. 

The  Brigade . — This  unit  is  composed  of 
two  or  more  regiments,  depending  upon  the 
strength  of  the  latter.  In  the  German  army 
it  consists  of  two  regiments,  or  six  battal- 
ions. In  the  other  Continental  services  also 
it  consists  of  two  regiments.  In  the  English 
service  and  our  own  there  is  no  invariable 
rule  for  the  organization  of  the  brigade, 
which  usually  consists  of  four  or  more  regi- 
ments. This  very  important  unit  is  com- 
manded by  a general  officer,  who  is  provided 
with  one  or  more  aids-de-camp,  an  adjutant- 
general,  quartermaster,  etc. 

Before  passing  to  the  division  organiza- 
tion, which  involves  in  its  composition  other 
arms  than  the  infantry,  it  is  advisable  to  ex- 
plain briefly  the  chief  points  of  difference 
between  the  organization  of  the  infantry 
and  that  of  the  other  arms  of  service. 

THE  ARTILLERY. 

In  modern  warfare  the  arm  of  service  next 
in  importance  to  the  infantry  is  certainly 
the  artillery.  For  although  the  former  can 
(under  great  disadvantages,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed) dispense  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
cavalry,  it  can  not  safely  be  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  the  artillery,  except,  perhaps, 
for  a short  time  in  a very  mountainous  or 
densely  wooded  country,  which  would  not 
form  a practicable  theatre  of  operations  on 
a large  scale.  So  also  the  cavalry  with  its 
artillery  can  frequently  operate  independ- 
ently of  the  infantry,  while  if  entirely  with- 
out artillery  its  field  of  action  would  be  very 
much  curtailed. 

There  are  three  main  subdivisions  of  the 
artillery,  which  are  quite  distinct  in  regard 


to  material,  and  not  identical  in  organiza- 
tion and  instruction. 

I.  The  Garrison  and  Sea-coast  Artillery. 

II.  The  Siege  Artillery. 

HI.  The  Field  Artillery. 

The  first  and  second  we  will  dismiss  after 
a very  brief  notice ; but  we  must  first  touch 
upon  some  general  points  of  organization 
common  to  all  the  artillery. 

The  lowest  unit  of  organization,  or  the 
captain’s  command,  in  the  artillery  is  the 
battery,  which  corresponds  very  nearly,  bo 
far  as  the  number  of  officers  and  men  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  company  of  infantry,  but 
its  tactical  or  effective  value  in  battle  is 
very  much  greater.  In  most  services  artil- 
lery regiments  are  formed  of  a certain  num- 
ber of  batteries ; after  these  is  an  interme- 
diate unit,  usually  of  about  four  batteries, 
corresponding  with  the  battalion  as  the  bat- 
tery does  with  the  company. 

In  some  armies  there  are  distinct  regi- 
ments of  garrison  and  of  field  artillery,  in 
others  each  regiment  contains  a certain  num- 
ber of  batteries  of  each  of  the  different  kinds 
of  artillery.  In  some  armies  the  service  of 
the  pontoniers — t.  e.y  the  troops  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  construct  bridges  or  floating 
supports — is  performed  by  the  artillery, 
there  being  in  that  case  either  certain  com- 
panies of  pontoniers  in  each  regiment,  or 
special  regiments  for  the  purpose. 

L The  Garrison  and  Sea-coast  Artillery . — 
The  personnel  of  these  batteries  usually  con- 
sists of  a captain,  three  lieutenants,  and 
about  200  non  - commissioned  officers  and 
men.  Their  material  comprises  the  heaviest 
calibres  of  guns  and  mortars  that  are  made, 
in  order  to  secure  the  longest  ranges  and 
greatest  effect.  The  use  of  this  very  heavy 
material  is  permissible,  for  the  reason  that 
the  guns  and  ammunition  are  in  position 
before  the  occasion  for  employing  them 
arises,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  tea  move 
them  to  any  considerable  distance.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  heavy  rifled  guns,  smooth-bore 
shell-guns,  and  mortars  used  in  this  service 
against  vessels  of  war  and  the  works  of  at- 
tack in  a siege,  these  batteries  also  serve 
light  guns  for  flanking  purposes  and  close 
ranges  against  troops. 

II.  The  Siege  Artillery . — The  personnel  of 
these  batteries  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  garrison  artillery,  and  usually  there  is 
no  distinction  between  the  two.  Their  ma- 
terial is  the  heaviest  that  can  be  transported 
conveniently  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  bo 
used,  and  is,  of  course,  usually  much  lighter 
than  that  of  the  garrison  artillery.  In  the 
siege  of  a fortress  near  water  communica- 
tions, much  heavier  guns  can,  of  course,  be 
used  than  when  a long  lino  of  land  trans- 
portation must  be  followed.  The  purposes 
to  be  accomplished  by  this  kind  of  artillery 
are,  to  silence  the  fire  of  the  heavy  guns  iu 
the  besieged  works,  to  destroy  their  para- 
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pets,  and  breach  the  walls  in  order  to  per- 
mit an  assault.  Mortars  are  also  employed 
by  the  siege  artillery  to  destroy  magazines, 
and  reach  points  covered  by  the  parapets 
from  direct  fire.  In  some  armies  all  the 
siege  works  pertaining  directly  to  the  use  of 
the  siege  guns — for  example,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  parapets  or  “ batteries”  to  pro- 
tect the  guns  and  cannoneers,  the  plat- 
forms, the  embrasures,  the  field  magazines 
to  contain  the  daily  supplies  of  ammunition 
— are  built  by  the  artillery  troops  under  the 
direction  of  their  own  officers.  In  other 
armies  all  of  this  work  is  performed  by  the 
engineers. 

III.  The  Field  Artillery . — This  always  ac- 
companies the  troops  on  the  march  and  in 
battle,  and  must,  therefore,  be  so  light  as  to 
admit  of  easy  transportation  not  only  over 
bad  roads,  but  also  across  rough  and  broken 
country.  It  is  divided  into  the  horse  artil- 
lery, in  which  the  cannoneers  are  mounted 
on  horses  when  in  movement,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  accompany  cavalry  on  long 
marches,  this  kind  of  artillery  being  espe- 
cially intended  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
foot  artillery , in  which  the  cannoneers  ha- 
bitually walk,  or,  during  rapid  movements 
over  short  distances — as,  for  instance,  in 
changing  position  in  battle — ride  upon  the 
boxes  of  the  limbers  and  caissons.  This 
last  kind  of  artillery  is  designed  to  serve 
with  the  infantry,  and  is  usually  subdivided 
into  the  light  field  batteries,  specially  adapt- 
ed for  rapid  movements  and  service  over 
broken  ground,  and  the  heavy  or  reserve 
field  batteries,  intended  more  particularly 
for  the  defense  of  positions  and  long-range 
fighting.  Now  that  rifled  guns  have  been 
so  generally  introduced,  this  last  distinction 
is  of  less  importance  than  formerly,  or  it  is 
perhaps  more  correct  to  say  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  kinds  is  not  so  great 
in  regferd  to  weights  and  facility  of  move- 
ment as  it  used  to  be.  Within  a few  years 
field  batteries  in  different  armies  have  con- 
sisted of  from  six  to  ten  guns,  but  the  expe- 
rience of  modern  wars  seems  to  have  settled 
the  question  that  six  is  the  best  number. 
That  number  can  be  thoroughly  well  handled 
in  battle  by  a captain,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  care  of  the  men,  material,  and 
horses  is  quite  enough  for  one  officer.  The 
battery  is  never  divided  or  broken  up  except 
for  strictly  temporary  purposes.  In  another 
connection  will  be  touched  upon  the  consid- 
erations which  regulate  the  selection  of  the 
material  of  the  artillery,  and  its  use. 

The  war  of  1870-71  proved  so  clearly  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  Prussian  artillery  that 
we  can  not  err  in  giving  the  composition  of 
the  personnel  and  material  of  their  batteries 
as  the  best  example  of  a good  organization. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  Prussians  have 
abandoned  the  smooth-bore  gun,  and  use 
only  the  breech-loading  rifled  steel  gun  of 


the  4-pounder  and  6-pounder  calibres.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  the  propriety 
of  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  smooth- 
bore gun  is  open  to  discussion. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the 
Prussian  6-gun  field  batteries  on  the  war 
footing : 


<t-Pounder 

4-Pounder 

Horse 

Battery. 

Buttery. 

Artillery. 

Captain 

1 

1 

1 

First  Lieutenant 

1 

1 

1 

Second  Lieutenant®. 

2 

2 

2 

First  Sergeant 

Porte-^pee  Fiihnrich 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sergeants 

3 

3 

3 

Corporals 

9 

9 

8 

Lance-Corporals,  etc. 

15 

15 

15 

Musicians 

2 

2 

2 

Privates 

114 

108 

114 

Train  Soldiers 

4 

4 

4 

Saddlers 1 

1 

1 

2 

Hospital  Attendant . j 

• 1 

1 

1 

Horses j 

1 126 

124 

207 

Of  the  129  lance-corporals  and  privates  of 
a heavy  foot  battery,  48  are  cannoneers,  53 
drivers,  and  28  in  reserve.  Of  the  126  horses, 
92  are  draft-horses  for  the  guns  and  caissons, 
12  for  supplies,  22  saddle  animals.  Of  the 
10  carts  and  wagons  belonging  to  the  bat- 
tery, 6 are  ammunition  carts,  2 for  supplies, 
1 traveling  forge,  1 baggage  wagon. 

The  composition  of  the  light  foot  battery 
differs  from  the  heavy  only  in  having  one 
cannoneer  less  for  each  gun,  and  two  horses 
less  for  supplies.  Of  the  129  lance-corporals 
and  privates  of  a horse  battery  there  are  42 
cannoneers,  49  drivers,  38  in  reserve.  Of  the 
207  horses,  92  are  draft  animals,  6 for  sup- 
plies, and  109  saddle-horses. 


KJCOAPITtrLATION. 


Officers. 

Non-com. 

Officers 
and  Man. 

Horse*.  (Jun*. 

6-Pdr.  Foot  Battery.  4 

151 

126  6 

4-Pdr.  Foot  Battery.  4 

145 

124  6 

Horse  Battery 4 

150 

207  6 

On  the  peace  establishment  the  number 
of  officers  remains  the  same,  the  number  of 
privates,  horses,  and  guns  is  reduced,  so  that 
each  foot  battery  consists  of  4 gnus,  4 of- 
ficers, 109  men,  1 hospital  steward,  40  horses 
(i.  e.,  24  draft-horses,  4 forage-cart  horses,  3 
officers'  horses,  7 non-commissioned  officers' 
and  2 trumpeters'  horses) ; each  horse  bat- 
tery consists  of  4 guns,  4 officers,  90  men,  2 
hospital  stewards  and  saddlers,  and  72  horses 
(i.  e.,  24  draft-horses,  4 forage-cart  horses, 
and  44  saddle-horses). 

The  regiment  of  field  artillery  consists 
of  4 divisions,  of  which  3 are  made  up  of  bat- 
teries of  foot  artillery,  and  1 division  of 
horse  artillery.  Each  division  of  foot  artil- 
lery has  2 light  (4-pounder)  and  2 heavy  (6- 
pounder)  batteries.  On  the  peace  footing 
the  horse  artillery  division  has  3 batteries ; 
in  war  it  usually  has  4.  The  peace  strength 
of  the  regiment  of  field  artillery  is  therefore 

15  batteries,  or  60  guns ; on  the  war  footing, 

16  batteries,  or  96  guns. 
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The  staff  of  a division  of  foot  artillery  con- 
sists of  1 field-officer  as  commander,  1 lieu- 
tenant as  adjutant,  1 non-commissioned  of- 
ficer as  clerk,  1 veterinary  surgeon,  also  usu- 
ally 2 supernumerary  captains. 

The  staff  of  a division  of  horse  artillery 
consists  of  1 field-officer  as  commander,  1 
lieutenant  as  adjutant,  1 non-commissioned 
officer  as  clerk. 

The  regimental  staff  consists  of  1 colonel 
as  commander,  1 lieutenant  as  adjutant,  1 
supernumerary  captain  or  lieutenant  in 
charge  of  the  artificers,  1 paymaster,  1 chief 
trumpeter,  2 non-commissioned  officers  as 
clerks,  46  artificers,  1 chief  veterinary  and  1 
veterinary  surgeon,  also  4 surgeons  and  4 
assistant  surgeons.  On  the  war  footing  a 
veterinary  surgeon  is  provided  for  each  bat- 
tery. 

THE  CAVALRT. 

Although  still  of  very  great  importance — 
necessary,  in  fact,  in  every  well -organized 
army — the  relative  value  and  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  cavalry  have  decidedly  dimin- 
ished since  the  general  introduction  of 
breech-loaders  and  of  rifled  field-guns.  In 
some  of  the  best  armies  of  the  world  it  is 
now  outnumbered  by  the  artillery.  The 
same  considerations  which  in  recent  times 
have  led  to  the  simplification  of  the  general 


tion.  This  kind  of  cavalry  is  especially 
adapted  for  distant  expeditions,  surprises, 
etc.,  and  is  of  great  use  in  battle.  The  heavy 
cavalry,  which  is  less  important  than  it  once 
was,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  rapid  and  dis- 
tant service,  or  the  duty  of  flankers,  but  is 
more  especially  intended  for  action  on  the 
field  of  battle.  We  will  not  in  this  place 
dwell  further  on  these  points,  but  will  now 
give  a very  few  examples  of  the  present  or- 
ganization of  the  cavalry. 

In  this,  as  in  the  other  arms  of  service,  the 
lowest  unit  of  administration  and  tactics  is 
commanded  by  a captain,  and  its  strength 
should  be  determined  by  the  limit  of  the 
capacity  of  a good  officer  in  respect  of  hand- 
ling his  command  in  battle,  and  in  caring 
properly  for  the  instruction  and  well-being 
of  the  men  and  horses  at  other  times.  This 
unit  is  called  a squadron  in  all  armies  ex- 
cept the  English  and  American,  where  it  is 
denominated  a troop  or  company,  although 
in  both  the  real  tactical  unit  is  the  squad- 
ron, composed  of  two  troops  or  companies. 

The  strength  of  the  squadron  varies  in 
different  armies  from  120  to  216  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men. 

The  following  table  will  give  a sufficient- 
ly accurate  idea  of  the  composition  of  the 
squadron  and  the  troop  in  the  principal 
armies  of  the  world,  on  the  war  footing : 


Organization  of  a Squadron  of  Cavalry  on  thr  War  Footing  in— 


T 

Germany.' 

France. 

Austria. 

Italy. 

Raw!  a. 

England. 
The  Troop. 

U.  States. 
The  Troop. 

Captain 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Second  Captain 

1 

1 

First  Lieutenants 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Second  Lieutenanta 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Sub-Lientenanta 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 Cornet 

Sergeants 

6 

10 

2 

5 

X 16 

5 

7 

Corporals 

9 

17 

12 

11 

1 16 

4 

Musicians 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

1 

2 

First-class  Privates 

20 

32 

1 ASV/VH 

8 

1 i i. 

1 *»<-> 

\ a? 

Second-class  Privates 

112 

98* 

y 2ooD 

110 

> 146 

> 70° 

\ 67 

Farriers 

3 

1 

1 

} 1 

Saddler 

1 

*1 

_ 1 

■ The  French  regiments  of  heavy  cavalry  have  88  second-class  privates  per  squadron ; those  of  the  line,  9S ; 
and  the  light  cavalry,  108. 

b The  organization  in  the  table  is  that  of  the  Austrian  light  cavalry ; the  heavy  cavalry  have  only  1 trump- 
eter and  162  privates  per  squadron. 

0 In  the  70  privates  are  included  the  corporals. 


organization  of  the  infantry  have  also  made 
themselves  felt  in  respect  of  the  cavalry. 
Although  the  various  distinctions  of  cuiras- 
siers, carbineers,  dragoons,  chasseurs,  hus- 
sars, lancers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  still  to  a certain 
extent  maintained,  the  tendency  is  toward 
a division  of  the  cavalry  simply  into  the 
light  and  the  heavy  cavalry. 

The  former  consists — or  should  consist — 
of  active,  intelligent,  and  light  men,  mounted 
on  strong,  active,  and  enduring  horses.  One 
of  the  chief  purposes  to  be  accomplished  by 
this  kind  of  cavalry  is  to  move  in  all  direc- 
tions around  their  own  army,  and  as  far  as 
possible  from  it,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ear- 
liest information  practicable  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  to  prevent  him 
from  procuring  the  corresponding  inform a- 


In  the  cavalry  the  reductions  on  the  peace 
footing  are  usually  much  less  than  in  the 
other  arms  of  service — e.  g.,  in  the  German 
service  the  number  of  second-class  privates 
is  reduced  from  112  to  97 ; in  France  the  the- 
oretical reduction  is  two  sergeants,  four  cor- 
porals, and  enough  second-class  privates  to 
reduce  the  number  in  each  squadron  of  the 
various  kinds  of  cavalry  to  69  ; at  the  present 
time,  however,  the  French  squadrons  do  not 
count  more  than  100  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  men,  so  necessary  do  they  find  it  to 
economize.  In  the  Austrian,  French,  and 
Russian  armies,  every  two  squadrons  are 
commanded  by  a field-officer,  but  in  the 
other  services  there  is  nothing  intermediate 
to  the  squadron  and  the  regiment — the  lat- 
ter commanded  by  a colonel,  assisted  by 
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field  and  staff  officers,  whose  numbers  vary 
much  in  different  armies. 

In  the  United  States  service  the  regiment 
consists  of  six  squadrons  of  two  companies 
each,  in  England  generally  of  four  squadrons 
of  two  troops  each.  The  Germans  have  four 
squadrons  to  the  regiment,  the  Austrians  six 
for  the  heavy  cavalry  and  eight  for  the  light, 
the  Russians  from  six  to  ten,  the  Italians  four 
squadrons.  The  French  regiment  formerly 
had  six  squadrons  ; now  it  has  five. 

In  the  various  European  armies  there  is  a 
d6p6t  squadron  for  each  regiment,  the  organ- 
ization and  use  of  which  will  be  explained 
in  a different  connection.  Cavalry  is  often 
formed  into  brigades  of  two  or  more  regi- 
ments, provided  with  a suitable  amount  of 
horse  artillery. 

Before  concluding  for  the  present  our  re- 
marks upon  the  cavalry,  it  may  be  well  to 
allude  briefly  to  the  subject  of  “ mounted  in- 
fantry,” that  is  to  say,  infantry  who  are  pro- 
vided with  horses  or  mules  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  insuring  rapidity  of  movement  for 
long  distances,  it  being  always  understood 
that  they  are  to  fight  only  on  foot,  and  that 
they  are  to  be  armed  and  equipped  accord- 
ingly. There  is  a wide  difference  between 
such  troops  and  the  dragoons,  originally  in- 
tended to  fight  either  mounted  or  dismount- 
ed. This  double  action  of  the  dragoons 
made  it  necessary  to  instruct  them  in  the 
tactics  and  use  of  weapons  of  the  cavalry  as 
well  as  of  infantry,  and  they  were  of  course 
encumbered  with  a double  set  of  arms,  the 
result  generally  being  that  they  were  indif- 
ferent cavalry  and  worse  infantry.  With 
regard  to  the  mounted  infantry  the  inten- 
tion is  to  arm  them  solely  as  infantry,  and 
to  instruct  them  as  such  ; but  that  they  are 
to  learn  only  enough  of  cavalry  duty  to  en- 
able them  to  take  care  of  their  horses,  and 
go  through  the  simple  formations  needed  for 
the  Karch.  This  subject  is  attracting  much 
attention  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  European  officers,  but  nothing 
definite  seems  to  have  been  done  in  regard 
to  the  permanent  organization  of  such  troops. 
It  is  evident,  if  the  use  of  mounted  infantry 
is  important,  that  it  is  necessary  to  organize 
a special  corps  for  the  purpose,  employing 
only  men  who  can  ride  and  take  proper  care 
of  their  animals,  otherwise  the  latter  would 
be  destroyed  after  a few  marches.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  organize  trains  of  light  carts  or 
wagons  for  the  rapid  transportation  of  con- 
siderable bodies  of  infantry.  However  the 
details  of  the  matter  may  be  arranged,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  next  great  war  the 
question  of  mounted  infantry  will  be  prac- 
tically solved. 

THE  ENGINEER  TROOPS. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  briefly  the  or- 
ganization and  general  duties  of  certain 


special  bodies  of  troops,  few  in  number,  but 
upon  whom  devolve  duties  of  the  highest 
importance  on  the  march,  in  battle,  in  re- 
treats and  sieges,  and  for  which  a high  order 
of  intelligence  and  careful  instruction  are 
necessary.  These  troops  are  armed,  and  not 
unfrequently  are  called  upon  to  fight,  as  in- 
• fantry  ; moreover,  their  special  duties  are  so 
often  performed  under  the  heaviest  fire  and 
most  dangerous  circumstances  that  they  can 
fairly  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  cate- 
gory of  combatants.  Certainly  the  coolness 
and  heroism  displayed  by  these  troops  in 
hundreds  of  instances  can  justly  be  com- 
pared with  the  most  remarkable  actions  of 
the  three  principal  arms  of  service.  Among 
the  duties  which  they  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form or  direct  are  the  construction  and  re- 
pair of  roads  and  bridges  of  all  kinds,  the  con- 
struction of  field  fortifications,  the  works  of 
attack  against  field  and  permanent  defenses, 
and  generally  leading  assaults  of  works  in 
order  to  remove  the  obstacles  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  storming  parties.  The  dis- 
tribution of  these  duties,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  troops  who  perform  them,  vary 
much  in  different  armies.  In  some  they  are 
assigned  altogether  to  the  engineer  troops ; 
in  others  those  relating  particularly  to  the 
heavy  guns  employed  in  sieges  devolve  upon 
the  artillery ; again  in  others  the  construc- 
tion of  floating  bridges  falls  to  the  artillery, 
or  to  a special  corps  of  pontoniers ; finally, 
there  are  cases  where  a particular  corps  is 
organized  for  the  work  of  constructing  and 
repairing  roads  and  bridges  on  fixed  sup- 
ports. In  this  last  case  the  engineer  troops 
are  confined  pretty  closely  to  the  work  of 
sappers  and  miners,  i.  e.,  the  construction  of 
the  works  of  attack  against  permanent  forti- 
fications. As  with  regard  to  the  artillery,  so 
in  this  case  we  will  take  the  German  organi- 
zation as  a good  example  of  a suitable  com- 
position of  the  troops  in  question,  called  by 
them  pioneers,  and  officered  entirely  from 
the  corps  of  engineers.  In  times  of  peace 
these  troops  are  organized  in  battalions  of 
four  companies  each — one  battalion  to  each 
army  corps.  The  strength  of  the  battalion 
is  eighteen  officers  and  503  men.  Of  the  four 
companies  one  is  a company  of  pontoniers, 
two  of  sappers,  and  one  of  miners.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  war  one  of  the  sapper  com- 
panies is  withdrawn  from  the  battalion  to 
serve  as  a nucleus  for  the  formation  of  a re- 
serve or  d6p6t  company,  and  of  three  new 
companies  for  garrison  service  in  the  fortifi- 
cations. 

The  remaining  three  companies  are  brought 
up  to  a total  strength  of  seventeen  officers 
and  708  men.  From  the  three  field  com- 
panies are  organized  a light  field  bridge 
train,  and  a train  of  intrenching  tools.  Spe- 
cial heavy  bridge  trains,  for  the  passage  of 
large  rivers,  are  organized  from  the  perma- 
nent d^pdts  as  necessity  may  require- 
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W©  have  now  given,  in  a general  way,  the 
organization  of  the  different  combatant  arms 
of  service  up  to  the  brigade.  Before  we  can 
pass  on  to  the  composition  of  the  division 
and  the  army  corps  it  will  be  necessary  to 


give  a brief  description  of  the  organization 
and  duties  of  the  different  staff  corps  and 
the  non-combatants,  for  these  form  essential 
portions  of  the  larger  units.  With  this  our 
next  paper  will  commence. 


BRAHMA’S  ANSWER. 

By  R H.  STODDARD. 

Once,  when  the  days  were  ages, 

And  the  old  Earth  was  young, 

The  high  gods  and  the  sages 
From  Nature’s  golden  pages 
Her  open  secrets  wrung. 

Each  questioned  each  to  know 

Whence  came  the  Heavens  above,  and  whence  the  Earth  below. 


Indra,  the  endless  giver 
Of  every  gracious  thing 
The  gods  to  him  deliver, 

Whose  bounty  is  the  river 

Of  which  they  are  the  spring — 

Indra,  with  anxious  heart, 

Ventures  with  Vivochunu  where  Brahma  is  apart. 

u Brahma ! Supremest  Being ! 

By  whom  the  worlds  are  made, 

Where  we  are  blind,  all-seeing, 

Stable,  where  we  are  fleeing, 

Of  Life  and  Death  afraid — 

Instruct  us,  for  mankind, 

What  is  the  body,  Brahma  f O Brahma ! what  the  mind  1” 

Hearing  as  though  he  heard  not, 

So  perfect  was  his  rest, 

So  vast  the  Soul  that  erred  not, 

So  wise  the  lips  that  stirred  not — 

His  hand  upon  his  breast 
He  laid,  whereat  his  face 

Was  mirrored  in  the  river  that  girt  that  holy  Place! 

They  questioned  each  the  other 
What  Brahma’s  answer  meant. 

Said  Vivochunu,  “ Brother, 

Through  Brahma  the  great  Mother 
Hath  spoken  her  intent: 

Man  ends  as  he  began — 

The  shadow  on  the  water  is  all  there  is  of  Man !” 


“The  Earth  with  woe  is  cumbered, 
And  no  man  understands; 

They  see  their  days  are  numbered 
By  one  that  never  slumbered 
Nor  stayed  his  dreadful  hands. 

I see  with  Brahma’s  eyes — 

The  body  is  the  shadow  that  on  the  water  lies.” 


Thus  Indra,  looking  deeper, 

With  Brahma’s  self  possessed. 

So  dry  thine  eyes,  thou  weeper ! 

And  rise  again,  thou  sleeper! 

The  hand  on  Brahma’s  breast 
Is  his  divine  assent, 

Covering  the  soul  that  dies  not.  This  is  what  Brahma  meant. 
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English  should  bo  iprtond^d  of  a career  nl- 

pj$$:  Wkfflo  for  iw  vkh^HudG*, 

%tf  i>^  ;^it%  tWrco  of 

genius  ihp  fruit«v>^xfhjcIiaU  |M£)Mh*^afc> 

Vt^  Irnvt?  So 

^xnf#/ae  to  enjoy  fOrm^uyeoaiJug;  genera 
&fo>SH*/ .'  • '•’,;  \g  \ ''\:.'XV'  ' v ! * 4 A *'  / 

0i'  fe<}ddin4fc  M*oVwVth 
and  fmltM*  and  yxrcIMuees,  l\\»  ■ cempaii* 
ion  ship  wi  % t to  literary  w agitate  of  his 
Wm*»;  tid-  'Wiili  pO*$Hy  «ufd  rotat- 
ed failure:*,  of  & Parnassus 

which  scorned  dUBctiU  fce  hint,  hie 

vanity  abtl  hb>  ^/lor^Uy,  his  *mr*ptifcittty 
to  distress-  and  hismwuM  of  ephem^iraJ’ivnvy, 
bis  sudden  alternations  of  boisterous  chcftt* 
fnln^Hs  and  niiUen  ft* 

display  and  bis  fidelity  to  IrMods,  it  M tmy 
posed  ta  speck,  rather  Mi?i«  of  id  a Vrotiki  &x 
of  bis  rank  m a in*u  of  letters,  Criticism 
of  his  literary  -merit*  has  Mug  some  hee»>  idry. 
kausted,  and  his  niche  m the  temple  of  iWne 
is  sceftrt?df  wrhito  his  hooks  arc  for  all  the 
world  to  read  ami  jwmdesv 


<->«* • cclbiWiiya.— I W*»  k vMtfnifiit  wr  mn  iodtipk 

•'■y,.:  y;  kr*X'H<i>b.} : i • . * \ *-«*  ’ 


; OLIVES  GOLDSMITH. 

JEST ,'faW  hubdreii  ywijrts  havo  ehipsftl 
sifee  the  dtsttittt  Wfeitfaooh jhtLW Spring 
*f  1774  on  which  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  Mid 
in  the  quaint  chorcMyftm  td'  the  Toinple. 
If  is  -strange  that  fd  this  mo^neii^  H M tipt 
known  which  of  the  in  any  nameless  graves 
of  the  TeinpM  is  life,,  fur  he  had  no  friend  so 
rich  as  to  do  him  tbs  iwfcreiuto  to  jdaoh  aiiy 
mark  or  iw-ripfiott  over  the  spot  where  he 
was  eon&jgbed  tfi  earth.  Yet,  at  a century  V 
distance Ttpin  tho  day  when  Ire  was  borne  to 
the  lost  pw*%  the  memory  of  «o  author  of 
that  perh*i  0mirMi«n  .so  fresh  and  green  as 
that  it  Oliver  Odidsuii fch,  Gray  Urea  in  the 
undy  ing  ffiegy : Johnson  in  iiVmefa#  and  Bos* 
widl  atidthv  Cicttonary ; Bnfke  it*  ponderous 
tiithes  of  stately  eloqneuuvt ; Hume  in  a his- 
tojcy  hoi  yet  wholly  superseded  by  later  ri- 
val*; the  Bchpul-boy*  now  ond  then  recite 
the  speei'h  of  Nor  rid  ytlM  fypttgUxH nf 
; Johnny  Home;"  s few  lovers  of  old -fash-' 
ioned  wit  dwell  with  delight  m the  pages 
Of  Sterne’s  lyutra**  Storitty,  and  laugh  over 
the 

But  »o?i>v  of  fh^O  teuYiHUs  enshrined,  os 
Goldsmith  still  d«Ve3rl(tihe  u tiivers- 

ft{  hearfof  ^ycfiMtcgehe^tion. 

Who  thftfc  the  theatre  has  not 
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stud  hm,  mot  efueofc*  fvere 
m ridkukuisiy ' xliiai&y; 
Aiid  h is  trifud-  so  ttfUjjU], 
that  he  Wramo  the  hurt 

Villi  *\H\Tt  *>f  hlS  CiMtlifi&ti- 

knm  wherever  h*  wcfjt 
•He-  **  w$A  m m t* 

tngh^iuthoftljiy-gr^ttnr], 
and  flogged  hh  a diuitJe  in 
the  These 

tmsefb wsf*  ail  the 
more  ktfihdy  Tbit  aaOllver 
us  at  mice  shy  and  aou- 
idlive,  -cheerful  and  af- 
fcctinnat^  hi  dieposi- 

|HJ  I timy.’''- ' vra*  jgpife 

teokl^hii^s  mijjforttuies  began  with  bit*  food  the  rollicking  fau  of  the  school  v&- 
vBry  birth  anil  tnfauey  The  fifth  wn  of  a ! cess,  of  the  tfCths  adventnre*  ^hich  give  a 
pi»hr  irinh  Protestant  clergy  tnaht  in  a Faro-  * spwe  ii>  vaeaftiori-dflya  ; mu;l  ri’iy  cu&efdng 
fly  of^eigltt  r hiiFirm^  lie  wna  born  amPspeiit.]  *»0  t.ta  narratives  of  his  Mrnggles.  v*  over- 
hifi  ' )u  a remote  und  dism&l  { mint?  ' the  dismlvautiigt*  <a?  hla  perskvn  nod 

eotner  o-flWiaml,  to  get  to  \vlikli,  *veu';  up  . the  ridiculous  awk  waiihud**  of  hia  tiiAunere, 
to;  within  a rsoeisf  iM*r*odi  it  was  nect^tsary  j ffloekhead  an  ho  »e<*mod,  tfo^rb  wore  titue^ 
to  gb  It  ftwiMdei^hln  diatatitie  on  foot,  by  ; when  the  wit  lvVirh  after- years  dazzled 
rough  l&nea  e/id  actrjaa  dreary  & warn  pa,  and  deliglitMlitorary  Ixmd  on  broke  out  iu 
His  jfcht»oi-4ays  *eem  to  have  been  foil . flashes  that  puxrltd  and  flaton&hod  hie  cam- 
of  trouble*  add  mortifications.  He  received  pauuma.  Otidtie  mR\amoii  be  to.  visiting  a r 
his  oitrliest  ^b&mms  form  a young  woman  j an  node's,  when  a malicious  yelative; nidfely 
wh.o.  £*£»  ui-  ones-  & relati  ve  of  and  a aafv- : told  him  what  A fj  igljt  he  was,  and  &sk*d  iatn 
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» iC’vvmxiv  **;  fie, i*  at  <meo 
■ .;  VKr  / ^tiidjriug  freedom  and 
, { } r<*c  t i k i ji  g &>rv  I r ud&,  V 

Hisi  good  nature,  div 
*,.ite  the  rthi.ff;  of. 

miring  a ma?  of  laughter.  Oliver  kwffityt  mates  ami  the  ca&tigittiom  of  iti* 


in  the auiiiclte  i)f  .fifS  jiff*  stood ®till  a WtW),  seems  iucchau&tible^  mid  through 

then,  turning,  trnvnrd  Ms  iMsb)Y*i£  repeated  it  uVY  fie.  piveervea  a to  lam  pencil  his  ic  niter 
glowly  and  without  hesit^iiou  the  coiiplet,  1i&*rt  unci  easily  molting  B.vtnput hr  for  di&- 

' . , , . , t>  | trv*a.  fife  has  amidst  irvery  obstacle  Alu 

proclaim  *?<>ad,  nil  wlfiu^  • . kfia,v  *♦  Iwaimr  " 

&*> discing .aud  u» mm m&v*  ) * it.  • ,v>p,/K*  , , , t . 

Worse.  misforfunt#  than  those  hitherto 

ceti'  came  upon  liiin.  - His  father 
asssUhmh  : j died,  leading  him  peimitej«i  iu  the  mid- 

His  Bchind-dars,  with  •their  marcy  :miri»iries  j career  of  tlie  college  cmitsk.  Ami  now  for 
and  tdwlr  poor  modiotmt  of  (mik\  cMtw  w j the  ilm  time  Olirer  Goldsmith  drew  npOn 
tui  eod,  And  hi*  goad  father  determined  <b&£ jtfr#  genius  of  which  he  seems  to»  bare  im<ix 
he  should  go  to  eollhgfe.  tint  hi#  good  | cnnStnnas  even  in  boyish  year*  to  serve  hhii 

hud  just  married  Ina  eldest  *feugbt4r : t«f:  » i ip  good  steud  in  a harsh  ?iml  hitter  wo^hi 


yomig  smrt  of  p rop- 
er tv7  ami  family 
prfde  had  stirred 
bitn  to  rob  the  rest 
of  hin  children  by 
giving  Ka  ttie  a dotv- 
ryv  altogether  out  ojf 
propmtiuu  to  his 
utaanft'  So  poor 
dnll  Oliver  was 
tjOpttK'il  to . i>» ter 
Xthiityf  &n  h- 

' JitiJ  tut  a AV 

ritor  h»  a »tddo»Vt 

jpt >u*<h,  . Av  c M fe 

.‘V'oV^;:,  ,‘h3v/ :W- 

. $&&&#  ^n^bVjur-i;  ?if  • 
cbiir^jsJ^V  ‘'A*? 
a?  ' ■ W 

. p rr. cd  :pfr- 
• V-  -,  >*-• 

Goldsmith  said  aft- 
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VOLTAIKK'B  PErKMBE  OP  SX&1.AKD. 


bid  his  mother  adieu,  he  started  from  home 
on  a plump  horse  named  “ Fiddle  back,”  and 
with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket;  but  turn- 
ed up  agaiu  at  the  maternal  door  a few 
weeks  after,  with  a lean  beast  that  could 
scarcely  drag  one  leg  after  another,  and 
without  a penny.  Hia  thirty  pounds  had 
gone  in  road-side  charities,  in  conviviali- 
ties at  rustic  inns,  and  in  passage-money  to 
America  in  a ship  which  he  jmssed  by  run- 
ning off  into  the  country  when  she  was 
about  to  sail.  The  lean  beast  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  exceedingly  unlucky  “swap.” 

Scarcely  more  fortunate  than  his  clerical 
aspirations  was  his  essay  to  become  a phy- 
sician. By  hook  or  by  crook  money  enough 
was  raised  to  send  him  to  Edinburgh,  in  his 
twenty- first  year,  to  study  medicine.  A 


strange  and  wayward  and  not  a little  roman- 
tic life  was  his  in  Auld  .Reekie.  On  the  day 
after  his  arrival  he  left  his  luggage  at  his 
lodgings,  and  hastened  out  for  a saunter 
through  the  town ; but  on  retracing  his  steps 
he  found  that  he  had  forgotten  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  street  where  his  lodging  was, 
and  that  of  his  new  landlady ; and  only  dis- 
covered them  by  chancing  to  meet  the  por- 
ter who  had  conducted  him  thither.  Ho  soon 
fell  iu  with  a company  of  wild  students, 
with  whom  he  gambled  and  frequented  the 
theatre  pits,  and  among  whom  he  became 
popular  h*  the  teller  of  good  stories  and  4be 
singer  of  droll  Irish  songs. 

He  saw  something  of  good  society,  for  he 
wrote  to  his  undo, “ I have  speut  more  than 
a fortnight  every  second  day  at  the  Dnke  of 
Hamilton  V 


Money  trou- 
bles, however,  followed 
him  to  Edinburgh,  and  he 
was  perpetnally  at  logger- 
heads  with  his  tailor.  Nor 
was  this  much  wonder. 
Oliver  was  extravagantly 
and  ludicrously  fond  of 
gaudy  apparel.  Though 
bis  pittances  from  home 
barely  sn  diced  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  in 
decent  defense  from  actual 
suffering,  his  tailor’s  bills 
— rsorno  of  which  are  still 
extant — are  crowded  with 
items  of  “sky-blue  satin” 
and  “Genoa  velvet,1 n “sil- 
ver hafc-laco”  and  “best 
black  worsted  hose.”  He 
was  as  vain  of  his  velvet 
coat  and  breeches  anil  his 
satin  waistcoat  as  auy 
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I smith*  ever  kind,  and  almost  ebeer- 

Tnl,  abends  many  a spa*%  hemp  playing  his 
flute  in  the  dirty  little  mart  to  title  lettered 
infantile  population,  wm«u?  mothers  are 
shmttjbing  and  hanging  tip  the  dlotbes.  Hid 
room:  ia  unwept  and  naked,  add  has*  & sin- 
gte  chair  and  an  old  warn  b*fct:h<  and  he  haa 
im  w become  eo  very  wot  t hat  he  has  noth - 
'd&cehi-  to  wear  abroad  In  the  London 
sHeeih.  But  that  be  is  netting  oh*  ‘though 
sy&r  -so  slowly,  one  incident  seems  incon- 
tostafcly  to  prove.  The  courtly  Tkoma* 
Pei ‘tsy,  on  Hi ijr  of  the  ifoliawes,  aud  soon  to 
he  a hishnp,  i»  eeen  dimhiitg  to  GoJdsrmtU‘& 
garret  in  fiilLlhdtnttml  wig  and  wi  th  state- 
ly fjfcfti  to  whom  <y<ddstriitb  yields  his  own 
chair,  and  site  itiihkelf  on  the  whidirw^ill 
As  they  a*  flrfv’Wfi©; 

pnor  wither  3tmd&  her  ragged  daughter  to 
beg  » hmitt  M eoafs*  which  (foUfeintHl  gives 
in  cheerfni  lmtry*  though  His  winter  and 
the  bakinfol  of  -coals  is  noarly  his  In 

these  day*  of  vKtmm  struggle  and  suffering 
the  warm  tri^t  ln>art  never  doses  itself  to 
Appeals  for  .If  a aymp&thy.  At  night,  when 
lie  has  no  light  wherewith  to  write  his  In- 
quiry and  /te*>  lie  steals  forth  to  wander 
through  Huy  streets  pf  the  great  tow  n * He 
feds  misery  at  every  step*  and  wmsoles  it 
as  lie  can,  nar il^riuo bt m *s&»  gets  down  to  the 
croudjfhg  c^gtttrea  on  the  pavements  to 
whisper  /muds  of  ooxxifon  and  to  thrust 
shillings  earned>  liy  long  hours  of  toil,  into 
half-irojsen  an<l  bony  hands,  fa  such  tuauv 


H MM 


iVien<U*fess,  alone,  and  hungry,  He  is  per- 
force a bird  of  pi^t&ge  inf  these  curlier  liter- 
ary fey«/ AM  pru^aily  is  seen  going  np  and 
down. 1 ‘ hreftk-'pec k sfcmrjf1  to  fos  new  garret 
in  sqiiftHil  ft«4  Wretched  Grcen-arbor  Court, 
only  air.vioa.Ubi  through  blind  alleys  and 
poverty  stricken  Tux>k«  and  Voruenj.  It was 
*'  a region  of  washer  ‘voawn  J’?  and  Gohb 
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that  Goldfiirtiih,  tv  ho  In  & very  gre#t  sloven, 
justitiHS  to  iilsrtgiktii  i>t  and 

decemsy  ■’%’  m$  ftraetiedy  and  J am 

desirous  fcldft  u%fe  id  atow  Jnm  * better 
example."  %h*  Htb  Jofctorf  w:w 

of  the  e vent*  ,d>  {Mdsontto  life, 


ime  ot  the  jjneat events ,0> . i^5i4ls&!4tu  « life, 
for  the  author  of  Om  Dutouafy  was  then 
already  the  ^tat  TtitJT  ^f  Engfifth  letters 
At  Tom  DAvi^,  tfe.e  Itti*  of  Rttft&il 

Street,  Coytmt  Gotoo,  thm*  two  nave  met 
often  and  famiUarly,^ ^ ami  there 
speedily  mad^  XjrjWftint^ncfi  with  many  of 
thA  t^lebrHica  Af  th^>ta.V%  There  winter- 
ed into  the  little  back  psirior  the  pxeriee 
and  stately*;  ^^irc.y*;y ilii#:Jbiw  ^aroo'  the  .coan- 
ier  Be^ackrkv  obxul  ffro  fot  y Mmorom  actor 
f’oott'y  wo  to  he  c/tohonb  hy  Davy  Gar 
tick  j Abe  jgdripon*  Bishop  War  burton  >x*- 
easiottollY  fiiTJod  hi*  way  to  the  «frttg  wn* 
;^^0il#,{Abd  af  rare  xnteryaJe  the  tiuld  and 
^riiifti  fe*yxNdaf  the  ;noat  teabidnable  of 
intersy  .to.  smiling;  fme 

and  large  round  spectacles.  Boswell  came 


BWJ'MVT  T,4MffV^ 


ami  wHUon  with  Tobias 

guest  o£  Vdltairt},  the  sovereign  Af-.^nfcte 

aeiita!  U^.i-.i':: ■■-. . acvvt  -;>w  paught  gBmiw^ 

«(f  -thy  gjfafc f. 

mm,  b *••  ’ •■ 

It  ;: V y. . ;V ' V'  ■ ' ..  ' . ■ 

is  thirty-  -00$ 

tlmu? ; he  has  amoved  ._,  ; r ; 

from  Grof»n  - axl^r 

Cantu  f>mx*>r  tw%-  ' .... 

lady  having  died,  am) 

he  feeing  now  able  .to.  • ,/ 

afford  a trifling  pro-.  'f'Wj-v  •.  * ; 

motion-  in  the  eomtetts  ;.  'S5v>^^;;./..'Ji  : 

of  life.  He  has  pr*h- 

D»hed  The  of 

the  Mrtfy  and  haA-  a...; 

few  spare  guineas  ami 

a reputaHoTi.  On  the  ■ Mv ' E 

ImtA  day  of  H&v  Dr 

P^rcy  ia  siroiiBtiof  ttai-  V 'S 

stiiimiao  of  w»  '$%'£  ■ )’:■"■■  ..v<4: 

Mtfvg  l*»  XVmwmr* 

CUiftM'.jK-cotolf-anifxl  5;y 

ofit?  of  the  sti’angc^rt 

Hgurcs*  m the  panora-  •'^54:,  ' 

mi  of  all  history;  A .^v; , 

oixjineftt  more;  and  #§  ^ . . 

met  the  i«/;d  >.;•  ■ ^ 

h txhi^ ! ‘wAra^d  *j&: 

Dtern  ^.*na  iiH'.«  •>••%■  ./-  V-:-: 

r^rt^httan^.  iolin^Ti 
had  ou  /fhis  docAeioH 
d reused  h ImHOlf  in  » 
new  siitt,  ^ith  0 now- 

ed^  and -a  ^ncb^old- 

asked  why  ho  did  nhh 
as  M^aal,  go  in  hm 
snuif  -cofbred  clothe, 
ho  eaid,  H Sir,  l hear 


t#®? 


^ffb'rr-i  ' 
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pitmteil  file  portrait  of  Mre*  Fleming.  Gold-  \ Joshua . leaked  cwr  Goldsmith  V *h*M!idb!\ 

*niiitb>  pmViunt  and  fat  old  landlady.  j and  r<pad  two  Line#  which  had  Thai  wpxmiut 

In  f7f#  The  Cl  ah,  the  most1  been  writtmi  Ailt)  w***  still  -wet: 

WM  &§Mjf  "f  fll'  **•«!  «hdr  e«« 

Sir  Joshua  fcsyaoid*  • « t:,-- 4 ^.mine  «f  th«  child. * • 

ijion  <n«hde,iV  R-  It*  kimd-qflart<»r»  wot*  At  , , . : ; . 

tlie  TnrVh  feati  Tavern*  Vu  Bubo;  it  wad  On*"'  day  Dr Johnson received  a pmitwift 
liutitoft  to  tyrejfe  membeis.audrnet  every  tmottago  from  Qyddsttuth  to  come  to  kirn. 
Monday  evening  at  sovim  o'clock,  tho  mem-  On  nothing  Im  lodgings.  Job tinm  fumxl  the 
fcmtaking:  ifi#  - 


Gold-  pnwf  sjttiTig  at  Id*  table  vith  his  mamiHoripf 


smith  witts  one  of  the  original  members  i and  j and  a buttle  of  Madeira  before  him,  while 
in  whal  a galaxy  of  grains  did  he  there  tint!  Hfl-g-miwt  an  ngly -looking  bailllf/and  Laud- 
himself ! There  were  Johnson  and  Sir  Josh-  j lady  Fleming  wa*  fitommig  in  the  entry, 
ua ; thore  Edmund  Burke*  mi  tig  now  j He  Jitreeted.Vt)  fact,  for  arrears  of  reiiL 
rapidly  in  fame;  there  was  the  learned  Dr.  | Jc/htumn  put  the  cork  ni  the  bottle*  ami 
NvignoL  Burked  father-indaw ; there  rrere  ! held  & consultation  with  bis  reck leeadisoiplo 
the  young,  gcuttc,  polished  Rennet  Langton,  i and  friend  Gobkmjtii  shovrod  him  h novel 
frank  and  mmttmental,  whom  Johnson  loved/  j which  he  had  jtmt  completed  y the  doctor 
and  reproached  for'  2ri»  '■;vv'v--y>v\v:*'V;S ' -> 

'!■  I"  -1 


prfi^peryfy  and  permanent 
fame.  Still  ho  did  not 


sie  /oeucr*.  R«i»ntx«vfr  xuit  W*  i<7£t>HMrrrt 
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i4|Min  a level  with  Ilia 
#T*?at  friend.  The 
Traveller  wft&  ft  tali*- 
zuh»  which  orlinil-. 
ied  him  to  high  *> 
doty,  and  *?ptiied  to 
him  the  dobra  of 
groar  Moblm  He 
had  an  rivt^rinew 
with  the  Earl 
< *f  NarihviT»1t4^riaiid  x 
who  a*ked  him  )f  he 
cmijdis^rv**  hifro  ' * I 
Wish  tfhrhiwg  for 
ra rwft?*  a»ul  Oli- 
ver; “ hot  i have  n 
brother  in  Ireland, 
a .:d%r gyrnmu,  that 
fttoftfta  in  of 

My”  ietfivith  nil 
hm  Biiccpm,  Gold- 
•«En>tfc  ’*u&  still  io 
much  jSuauei  al  tron* 
hie,  owing  in  a large 
*kfgm  to  iris  own 
utter  improv*i<k?ae^ 


JOUWWW  «tAM*0  "VHH  \}$m r/jar- 


looked  itow,  hiiateuetl  with  It  [tMldiso  K?«ptin  tied  to  Ik?  thfwit  to  tfte  4ajr  of 

the  jmbtmb&r,  who  gave  him  sixty  pounds  Mtt  death.  Once  more  he  tried  to  combine 
for  it,  anti fetoriied  to  pay  oft*  jl.rs^’l*1e«uiQgv.'  practice  with  liforitiy  work, tint  we 

*-»#!'  *>•**?  ♦!*“  w.  n^?o urrv( pt«m  j only  hear  of  ho*  having  (Mat  patieutr—a  lady 


and  put  the  remainder  in  OoIdHtnith’s 
This  novel  waa  The  Hear  of  If nkffiehi.  HI 

No  more  striking  Ulnetnition  of  literary 
vicissitude  vmibe  found  jfe  the  history  of 
the-  zigkieentk  eeutiitj,  «uh?f*s  It  were  that 
which  Johnson  hi mardf  presented  wheo  he 
wrote  anti  sold  li/wcla*  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  hU  mother's  funeral* 

Two  ye&rs*  pud  a half  after  QoidsroitVfi 
first  meeting  with  ' Johnson  hi  a poem  of  The 
Traveller  axnftfced  Lhv  world  * nor  eoultl  hie 
i o t ipjaie  aashriate*  Relieve  that  foolish  a 
talkor  and  giddy-beaded  a coxcomb  wrote 
H.  Every  on*  rirM  that  Jpbm<?n  had 
helped  him  to  its  host  points  s but  Johnson 
hastened  m»t  only  to  dohy  this,  bht  to  pro- 
nounce it  the  best  poem 
since  Pope's  *-l 

shall  Peter  think  (JoW7  &£* 

smith  hagij  rtgalii,^  said 
Keytn?lda>  wter,  after'  -:  Ik*^ 

bearing  Jrjmsxni  rend  s,^>>Sc^c|t,. 

The  trailer  alond. 

‘#  There  is  not  a h ml 
IJhe  in  if!"  aimed 
the  fastidkois  Laiigroo . :$$/  ' ; 

eays/’  ;#'•,* 

marked  Sir  Josthna,  - y™ 

••th*t.  it  i»  »»<•  of  the  •, 

finest  poems  its  the  ian-  ;«s 

gnage V “ Slrvv  fejtlied  , ^ 

Johnson,  u tfio  merit  of  . 

U i.*  Mi  eh  that  Mr.  Fox  V 
praise  can  not  augment 
iMiorhieeemmre  tlimi’n-  ■ 

!*h  tt.r 

Goldsmllb  now  «tood 


. ••  - 

ucriuimi  rAivct^s  x romncAfT.  o*  '<>nu*atTu'u  ao«na»»,  mm>v. 
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carried  his  two  strange 
dependents.  Now  came 
glorious  nights  at  the 
Mitre,  and  social  tea- 
drinkings  at  Mrs. 
Thrale’s.  Goldsmith 
found  the  number  of  his 
invitations  to  dinner 
oppressive ; he  belonged 
to  a card  club  which 
met  at  the  Devil  Tav- 
ern ; and  wherever  he 
found  children  he  fon- 


dled and  played  with  them  with  as  much  when  he  was  to  dine  with  Sir  Joshua,  he 
sprightly  gusto  as  if  himself  had  been  a came  in  very  angry,  and  said  that  an  inso- 
child.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  followed  lent  fellow  in  a coffee-house  had  taken  him 
in  two  years  by  his  first  comedy,  The  Good - for  a journeyman  tailor.  He  never  could 
natured  Man , which,  having  been  refused  by  succeed  in  relating  jeux  d?  esprit,  and  often  so 
Garrick,  then  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  was  wretchedly  blundered  in  repeating  a pun  as 
accepted  by  Colman,  and  brought  out  in  to  turn  the  laugh  which  he  intended  to  raise 
1768  at  Covent  Garden.  Burke,  Johnson,  by  it  against  himself. 

Reynolds,  and  other  members  of  The  Club  In  1770  The  Deserted  Village  was  given  to 
attended  the  performance,  where  Goldsmith  the  world,  and  afforded  a triumph  to  Gold- 
sat  anxiously  apart.  Unhappily  the  play  smith  which  must  have  compensated  him 
was  hissed  at  several  points,  and  but  for  for  the  comparative  failure  of  The  Good-na- 
Shuteris  Croaker  would  have  been  inevita-  tured  Man,  and  for  his  innumerable  blunders 
bly  damned;  and  as  it  was,  the  triumph  in  conversation.  Gray  declared,  “ This  man 
was  not  an  assured  one.  Goldsmith  hast-  is  a poet.”  The  hostile  critics  were  almost 
ened  to  his  friends,  who  assembled  at  every  one  silent.  Burke  thought  the  poem 
Mrs.  Thrale’s,  after  the  play,  where  he  ate  better  than  any  thing  of  Spenser's,  but 
nothing,  but  “chatted  gayly.”  When  every  Johnson  thought  it  inferior  to  The  Traveller . 
body  except  Johnson  had  gone,  the  poor  au-  Goethe  read  it  with  intense  delight.  Yet 
thor  fell  into  a chair,  covered  his  face  with  the  payment  Goldsmith  received  for  it  was 
liis  hands,  and  “ burst  out  a-crying.”  But  so  small  that  he  said  to  Lord  Lisburn,  kt  the 
The  Good-natured  Man , after  all,  had  a fair  Academy  dinner,  “ I can  not  afford  to  court 
success,  and  brought  in  some  guineas — it  is  the  draggle-tail  Muses,  my  lord ; they  would 
said,  five  hundred — which  were  a salve  to  let  me  starve ; but  by  my  other  labors  I can 
liis  wounded  feelings.  At  last  he  thought  make  shift  to  eat,  drink,  and  have  good 
himself  entitled  to  somewhat  more  of  luxu-  clothes.”  A drudge  when  he  began  his  lit- 
ry,  for  he  moved  into  three  good-sized  rooms,  erary  career,  he  was  still  a drudge,  now  that* 
which  he  furnished  with  extravagant  ele-  he  had  given  to  the  world  immortal  poems 
gance — “ with  Wilton  carpets,  blue  marine  and  a classical  novel ; and  a drndge,  a hack 
sofas,  chairs,  and  curtains,  chimney  glasses,  writer,  the  poor  genius  was  destined  to  con- 
Pembroke  and  card  tables,  and  ornamental  tinue  to  the  day  of  his  death.  A friend  of 
book-shelves.”  Here  revels  were  held  which  the  period  when  The  Deserted  Village  appear- 
disturbed  the  neighbors,  when  Goldsmith  ed  describes  Goldsmith  as  about  five  feet 
gathered  about  him  a set  of  hilarious  cro-  five  inches  in  height,  “ strong  bat  not  heavy 
nies,  whose  familiarity  toward  himself  he  in  make,”  fair  in  complexion,  and  with 
was  often  forced  gently  to  check.  He  brown  hair.  His  features  were  “ plain  but 
plunged  into  the  gayeties  of  London  life,  and  not  repulsive,  certainly  not  so  when  lighted 
now  bloomed  forth  unchecked  in  scarlet,  and  up  by  conversation he  was  pale,  his  face 
gloves  embroidered  with  lace  up  to  the  el-  round  and  pock-marked,  his  forehead  and 
bows.  He  had  sat  to  Reynolds  for  his  por-  upper  lip  projecting,  his  expression  one  of 
trait,  and  the  flattered  features  of  the  author  “ intelligence,  benevolence,  and  good  hn- 
of  the  Vicar  peered  out  upon  the  passers-by  mor.”  His  manners,  though  ungraceful, 
from  the  windows  of  almost  every  print  were  genial  and  gentle,  and  he  was  always 
shop  in  London.  His  personal  appearance,  “ cheerful  and  animated.”  He  talked  care- 
indeed,  had  scarcely  improved  since  he  left  lessly,  and  laughed  loudly  and  heartily  with 
the  shores  of  his  native  Erin,  and  the  ludi-  a laugh  which  even  competed  with  John- 
crous  effect  of  his  inveterately  plain  features  son’s  rolling,  “rhinoceros -like”  roar.  He 
and  awkwardness  of  movement  was  greatly  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  with  full 
increased  by  the  gaudy  costumes  in  which  bag  wig  and  sword,  spent  his  money  reck- 
he  so  ostentatiously  gloried.  Miss  Reynolds  lessly,  went  to  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall,  was 
said  of  him,  at  this  period  of  his  high  pros-  seen  often  in  the  greenrooms  of  Drury  Lane 
perity,  “ Goldsmith  impresses  every  one  at  and  Co  vent  Garden,  and  was  one  of  the  cen- 
first  sight  as  a low  mechanic.”  One  day,  tral  figures  of  at  least  four  clubs.  If  no  man 
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aoLneuiTu’e  moxcmznt  at  westmibstkb  abbey. 


knew  more  intimately  the  miseries  of  life, 
surely  none  more  thirstily  drank  of  its  pleas* 
ures. 

But  these  few  years  of  alternate  gala- 
making and  drudgery  for  the  booksellers, 
of  frolicking  and  debt-flying,  of  gay  literary 
dinners,  coffee-house  disputations,  and  cosy 
nights  at  the  Mitre  and  Mrs.  Th  rale’s,  passed 
all  too  quickly,  and  the  period  of  his  pros- 
perity and  enjoyment  of  fame  was  sadly 
brief.  u He  would  never  allow  a superior  in 
any  art,”  said  Davy  Garrick,  with  a mali- 
cious twinkle  of  the  eye,  “ from  writing  po- 
etry down  to  dancing  a hornpipe.”  One 
more  triumph  awaited  him  before  he  sank 
untimely,  though  wearied,  into  an  unmarked 
grave.  He  wrote  She  Stoops  to  Conquer . It 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1773.  Goldsmith  dined  that  day 
with  his  friends,  and,  says  Sir  Joshua,  “ near- 
ly choked”  with  agitation.  When  they 
started  for  the  theatre  he  turned  his  steps 
in  a contrary  direction,  and  wandered  in  St. 
James’s  Park.  But  the  triumph  of  this 
grand  comedy  was  complete.  It  made  the 
audiences  of  that  day  merry,  and  it  makes 
us  merry  a hundred  years  after. 

Exactly  a year  after  the  hisses  at  The  Oood- 
natured  Man  had  been  so  gloriously  avenged 
by  the  roars  of  applause  and  laughter  over 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer , Goldsmith  was  strug- 
gling with  his  fatal  illness.  Still  a drudge 
and  debtor,  still  struggling  with  money 
troubles,  still  a poet  for  fame  but  a hack  for 
bread,  his  buoyant  spirits  at  last  succumbed. 
A nervous  fever,  which  he  allowed  to  gain 
headway  by  carelessness,  and  did  not  check 
by  prescribing  for  himself,  laid  him  pros- 
trate. When  finally  he  sent  for  the  doc- 
tors, it  was  too  late.  He  took  to  his  bed  on 


the  25th  of  March,  1774, 
He  could  neither  eat 
nor  sleep.  “You  are 
worse,”  said  the  doctor, 
on  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  April ; “ is  your 
mind  at  easet”  “No, 
it  is  not.”  These  were 
Goldsmith’s  last  words. 
In  a few  hours  he  lay 
dead.  Burke  wept  bit- 
terly to  hear  the  news ; 
Reynolds  laid  aside  his 
brushes  for  the  day; 
Johnson  sat  silent  and 
moaned  for  hours.  A 
cenotaph  was  raised, 
where  his  remains 
should  be  resting,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s 
suggestion,  the  spot  se- 
lected being  over  the 
south  door  in  Poets’ 
Corner,  between  the 
monuments  of  Gay  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  upon  it  may  be  read 
the  noble  lines  in  which  Samuel  Johnson 
Attested  his  appreciation  of  hiB  friend,  and 
commended  his  bright  fame  to  posterity. 

OlIVARII  GOLpSMITH 
Poetae,  Physiti,  Historic, 
qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus 
non  tetigit, 

nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omavit: 
five  risus  essent  morendi, 
sive  lacryrase, 

affectuum  potens,  at  lenis  dominator; 
ingenio  sublimis,  vividus,  versatilis ; 
oratione  grand  is,  nitidus,  venustus: 
hoc  monumento  memoriam  coluit 
Sodalium  amor, 

Amicorum  fides, 

Lectorum  veneratio. 

Natus  Hibernia,  Fomeise  Lonfordiensis 
in  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 

Nov.  xxix.  MDCCXXXJ. 

Eblanse  literis  insti tutus, 

Objit  Londini 
Apr.  iv.  MDCCLXxrv. 


Or  Oliver  Goldsmith— 

Poet,  Naturalist,  Historian, 
who  left  scarcely  any  kind  of  writing 
untouched, 

and  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn : 
Whether  smiles  were  to  be  stirred 
or  tears, 

commanding  our  emotions,  yet  a gentle  master : 

In  genius  lofty,  lively,  versatile, 
in  style  weighty,  dear,  engaging— 

The  memory  in  this  monument  is  cherished 
by  the  love  of  Companions, 
the  faithfulness  of  Friends, 
the  reverence  of  Readers. 

He  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
at  a place  called  Pallas, 

(in  the  parish)  of  Forney,  (and  county)  of  Longford 
on  the  39th  Nov.  1731. 

Trained  in  letters  at  Dublin. 

Died  in  London, 

4th  April,  1774. 
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I and  fru^4^#k'^-i**rra'  **a»t  solitude.  Mtn.; 
j 1>D i»  bar 'W&;. M tttehu  r ft .Was  Al  ways 

. !»ei  :Wgg»n»  vnot  far ' 
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♦ivy,  >rAU;*>vi  at  fright,  fur  ;t|$y  hover 
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A >*ii  ftfpy  > jgditli  prepared  fcp  rarry  her 

i?ian  wii;  r Vf  / ff?ioii}  there  mw  it  0 thing  all 
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Egyptian  style,  now  darker  and  more  som- 
bre in  the  gloom  of  evening  and  the  shad- 
ows of  surrounding  trees.  The  door  was 
open.  As  they  entered,  two  figures  ad- 
vanced from  the  shadows  of  the  trees.  One 
of  these  wore  a white  surplice ; the  other 
was  undistinguishable  in  the  gloom,  save 
that  his  stature  was  that  of  a tall,  largo 
man. 

“The  elergynmti  and  the — witness,”  said 
Dudlcigb,  in  a tremulous  whisper. 

As  these  two  entered,  one  of  them  closed 
the  door.  The  dull  creaking  of  the  hinges 
graded  harshly  on  Edith's  ears,  and  struck 
fresh  horror  to  her  heart.  She  faltered  and 
trembled.  She  sank  back, 

“ Oh,  I can  not,  I can  not!”  she  moaned. 
u Courage,  dear  one ; it  will  soon  be  over,” 
w hispered  DmUeigh,  in  an  agitated  voice. 

Edith  made  a violent  effort  to  regam  her 
composure.  Eu  t she  felt  helpless.  Her  senses 
seemed  leaving  her ; her  heart  throbbed  still 
more  painfully  ; her  brain  whirled.  She 
clung  to  Dudlcigb.  Hut  as  she  clung  to  him 
she  felt  that  he  Men » hied  as  violently  as  she 


herseLf  did.  This  made  her  feel  calmer. 
She  pitied  him.  Poor  fellow,  she  thought, 
he  sees  my  agitation.  He  thinks  I hate 
him.  He  is  broken-hearted,  I must  be 
calmer  for  his  sake. 

“Where  are  the  lights?”  asked  the  cler- 
gyman. 

“ Lights  ?”  repeated  Dudieigh. 

h Yes.” 

“ Well,  it  won’t  do  to  have  lights,”  said 
he,  in  the  same  agitated  voice.  “1 — I ex- 
plained all  that.  The  light  will  show  through 
the  window.  We  must  go  down  into  the 
vaults.” 

Outside,  it  was  very  obscure;  inside,  it  was 
quite  dark.  Edith  eonld  see  the  outline  of 
a large  window  and  the  white  sheen  of  the 
clergyman’s  surplice ; nothing  more  was  vis- 
ible. 

The  clergyman  stood  waiting.  Dudieigh 
went  to  the  wituess  and  conversed  with  him 
in  a low  whisper. 

“ The  witness,”  said  Dmlleigb,  as  he  came 
buck,  “ forgot  to  bring  lights.  I have  none. 
Have  you  any  ?” 
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“ Lights  t — no,”  said  the  clergyman. 

“ What  shall  we  do  ?” 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“ We  can’t  go  down  into  the  vaults.” 

“ I should  say,”  remarked  the  clergyman, 
“ that  since  we  have  no  lights,  it  is  far  bet- 
ter for  us  to  remain  where  we  are.” 

“ But  we  may  he  overheard.” 

“ I shall  speak  low.” 

“ Isn’t  it  a little  too  dark  heref”  asked 
Dudleigh,  tremulously. 

“It  certainly  is  rather  dark,”  said  the 
clergyman,  “ but  I suppose  it  can’t  be  helped, 
and  it  need  not  make  any  difference.  There 
is  a witness  who  has  seen  the  parties,  and  as 
you  say  secrecy  is  needed,  why,  this  dark- 
ness may  be  all  the  more  favorable.  But  it 
is  no  concern  of  mine.  Only  I should  think 
it  equally  safe,  and  a great  deal  pleasanter, 
to  have  the  ceremony  here  than  down  in 
the  vaults.” 

All  this  had  been  spoken  in  a quick  low 
tone,  so  as  to  guard  against  being  overheard. 
During  this  scene  Edith  had  stood  trembling, 
half  fainting,  with  a kind  of  blank  despair 
in  her  soul,  and  scarcely  any  consciousness 
of  what  was  going  on. 

The  witness,  who  had  entered  last,  moved 
slowly  and  carefully  about,  and  walked  up 
to  where  he  could  see  the  figure  of  Edith 
faintly  defined  against  the  white  sheen  of 
the  clergyman’s  surplice.  He  stood  at  her 
right  hand. 

“ Begin,”  said  Dudleigh ; and  then  he  said, 
“ Miss  Daltou,  where  are  you  T” 

She  said  nothing.  She  could  not  speak. 

“Miss  Dalton,”  said  he  again. 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  it  ended  in  a 
moan. 

Dudleigh  seemed  to  distinguish  her  now, 
for  he  went  toward  her,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment she  felt  the  bridegroom  at  her  side. 

A shudder  passed  through  Edith.  She 
could  think  of  nothing  bift  the  horror  of  her 
situation.  And  yet  she  did  not  think  of  re- 
treating. No.  Her  plighted  word  had  been 
given,  and  the  dark  terror  of  Wiggins  made 
it  still  more  impossible.  Yet  so  deep  was  her 
agitation  that  there  was  scarce  any  thought 
on  her  mind  at  all. 

And  now  the  clergyman  began  the  mar- 
riage service.  He  could  not  use  his  book, 
of  course,  but  he  knew  the  service  by  heart, 
and  went  on  fluently  enough,  omitting  here 
and  there  an  unimportant  part,  and  speaking 
in  a low  voice,  but  very  rapidly.  Edith 
scarcely  understood  a word. 

Then  the  clergyman  said : 

“ Leon,  wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy 
wedded  wife,  to  live  together  after  God’s  or- 
dinance in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  ? 
Wilt  thou  love  her,  comfort  her,  honor,  and 
keep  her  in  sickness  and  in  health ; and  for- 
saking all  other,  keep  thee  only  unto  her,  so 
long  as  ye  both  shall  live  ?” 

The  bridegroom  auswered,  in  a whisper, 


“I  will.” 

“Edith,  wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  thy 
wedded  husband,  to  live  together  after 
God’s  ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony f Wilt  thou  obey  him  and  serve  him, 
love,  honor,  and  keep  him  in  sickness  and 
in  health;  and  forsaking  all  other,  keep 
thee  only  unto  him,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall 
live  ?” 

Edith  tried  to  say  “ I will,”  but  only  an 
unintelligible  sound  escaped  her. 

Then  the  clergyman  went  on,  while  tho 
bridegroom  repeated  in  a whisper  these 
words^: 

“ I,  Leon,  take  thee,  Edith,  to  my  wedded 
wife,  to  have  and  to  hold,  from  this  day  for- 
ward, for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love 
and  to  cherish,  till  death  us  do  part,  accord- 
ing to  God’s  holy  ordinance ; and  thereto  I 
plight  thee  my  troth.” 

The  clergyman  then  said  the  words  for 
Edith,  but  she  could  not  repeat  the  formula 
after  him.  Here  and  there  she  nttered% 
word  or  two  in  a disjointed  way,  but  that 
was  all. 

Then  Edith  felt  her  hand  taken  and  a 
ring  put  on  her  finger. 

Theu  the  clergyman  said  the  next  formula, 
which  the  bridegroom  repeated  after  him  in 
a whisper  as  before : 

“ With  this  ring  I thee  wjBd,  with  my  body 
I thee  worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly 
goods  I thee  endow,”  etc.,  etc. 

Then  followed  a prayer,  after  which  tho 
clergyman,  joining  their  right  hands  togeth- 
er, said, 

“ Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together, 
let  no  man  put  asunder.” 

Then  followed  the  remainder  of  the  serv- 
ice, and  at  its  conclusion  the  clergyman 
solemnly  wished  them  every  happiness. 

“ I suppose  I may  go  now,”  said  he;  and 
as  there  was  no  answer,  he  groped  his  way 
to  the  door,  flung  it  open,  and  took  his  de- 
parture. 

During  all  this  service  Edith  had  been  in 
a condition  verging  upon  half  unconscious- 
ness. The  low  murmur  of  voices,  the  hur- 
ried words  of  the  clergyman,  the  whispers 
of  the  bridegroom,  were  all  confused  togeth- 
er in  an  unintelligible  whole,  and  even  her 
own  answers  had  scarce  made  any  impres- 
sion upon  her.  Her  head  seemed  to  spin, 
her  brain  to  whirl,  and  all  her  frame  to 
sink  away.  At  length  the  grating  of  the 
opening  door,  the  clergyman’s  departing 
footsteps,  and  the  slight  increase  of  light 
roused  her. 

She  was  married ! 

Where  was  her  husband  t 

This  thought  came  to  her  with  a new  hor- 
ror. Deep  silence  had  followed  the  clergy- 
man’s departure.  She  in  her  weakness  was 
not  noticed.  Dudleigh,  the  loving,  the  de- 
voted, had  no  love  or  devotion  for  her 
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jk>t a iu> ! IX)  you  talk,  or  vengeance  ?’ 


now.  Where  was*  he  f The  silence  was  ter- 
rible. 

But  at  last  that  silence  was  broken— fear- 
fully. 

“ Come/’  said  a voice  w hich  thrilled  the 
inmost  soul  of  Edith  with  horror  unspeaka- 
ble; “ I’  tu  tired  of  humbugging.  I’m  going 
home.  Come  along,  Mrs.  Dudleigh.” 

The  horror  that  passed  through  Edith  at 
the  sound  of  this  voice  for  a moment  seemed 
to  paralyze  her.  She  turned  to  where  the 
voice  sounded.  It  was  the  man  beside  her 
who  spoke — the  bridegroom  ! He  was  not 
Dudleigh — not  Li ttle  Dudleigh ! He  w as  tall 
and  large.  It  was  the  witness.  What  frightr 
fill  mockery  was  this?  But  the  confusion 
of  thought  that  arose  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted. A strong  baud  was  laid  upon  hers, 
and  again  that  voice  spoke; 

“ Come  along,  Mrs.  Dudleigh F 

“ What  is — this  ?M  gasped  Edith. 

Why,  you’re  married,  that’s  all.  Yon 
ought  to  know  that  by  this  time.” 

“Away  F cried  Edith,  with  a sharp  cry. 
“Who  are  you?  Dudleigh  I Dudleigh! 
where  are  you  ? Will  yon  not  help  me  V ■ 

“That’s  not  very  likely/*  said  the  same 
voice,  in  a mocking  tone,  14  His  business  is 
to  be  Ip  we.'f  i 

“Oh,  my  God!  what  is  the  meaning  of 
tliisf” 

“ Oh,  it’s  simple  enough.  It  means  that  ; 
you’re  my  wife.’* 

41  Your  wife!  Oh,  Dudleigh ! oh,  my  friend!  i 


what  does  all  this  mean  ? Why  do  you  not 
speak?" 

But  Dudleigh  said  nothing. 

“ I have  no  objections  to  explaining/’  said 
the  voice.  “ You’re  actually  married  to  me. 
My  name  is  not  Mowbray.  It’s  Leon  I>ud- 
leigh,  the  individual  that  you  just  plighted 
your  troth  to.  My  small  friend  here  is  not 
Leon  Dudleigh,  whatever  other  Dudleigh  he 
may  call  himself.  He  is  the  witness," 

“ It’s  false!"  cried  Edith.  “Lieutenant 
Dudleigh  would  never  betray  me." 

“ Wei),  at  any  rate/*  said  Leon,  “ I happen 
to  be  the  happy  man  who  alone  can  claim 
you  as  his  bride." 

“ Villain  F shrieked  Edith,  in  utter  horror. 
u Curbed  villain ! Let  go  my  hand.  This 
is  all  mockery.  Your  wife! — I would  die 
first." 

“ Indeed  you  won’t/*  said  Leon — u not 
while  you  have  me  to  love  and  to  cherish 
you,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  till  death  ue 
do  part,  and  forsaking  all  others,  keep  only 
unto  you,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  that  in- 
teresting service.” 

u IPs  a lie!  it’s  a lie!”  cried  Edith.  “Ob* 
Lieutenant  Dudleigh,  I have  trusted  you  im- 
plicitly, and  I trust-  you  yet.  Come  to  me — 
save  me  !** 

And  in  her  anguish  Edith  sank  down  upon 
her  knees,  and  held  out  her  arms  implor- 
ingly. 

“ Dudleigh  F she  moaned.  u Oh,  rny 
friend ! Oh,  only  come — only  save  me  from 
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this  villain,  jmd  I will  love — I will  love  and 
bless  you — I will  be  your  menial — I will—” 

“ Pooh !”  said  Leon,  “ Fm  the  only  Dud- 
leigh  about.  If  you  knew  half  as  much 
about  my  dear  friend  the  lieutenant  as  I do, 
you  would  know  what  infernal  nonsense  you 
are  talking ;”  and  seizing  her  hand,  he  tried 
to  raise  her.  “ Come,”  said  he,  “ up  with 
you.” 

Edith  tried  to  loosen  her  hand,  whereupon 
Leon  dashed  it  away.  * 

“ Who  wants  your  hand  f”  he  cried : “ Fm 
your  husband,  not  your  lover.” 

“ Lieutenant  Dudleigh  l”  moaned  Edith. 

“ Well,  lieutenant,”  said  Leon,  “ speak 
up.  Come  along.  Tell  her,  if  you  like.” 

“ Lieutenant  Dudleigh,  save  me.” 

“ Oh,  great  Heaven !”  said  a voice  like 
that  of  the  one  whom  Edith  knew  as  Lieu- 
tenant Dudleigh — “ oh,  great  Heaven ! it's 
too  much.” 

“ Oh  ho !”  cried  Leon : “ so  you're  going  to 
blubber  too,  are  you  ? Mind,  now,  it's  all 
right  if  you  are  only  true.” 

“Oh,  Leon,  how  you  wring  my  heart!” 
cried  the  other,  in  a low, ‘tremulous  voice. 

“ Lieutenant  Dudleigh  !”  cried  Edith 
again.  “ Oh,  my  friend,  answer  me ! Tell 
me  that  it  is  all  a lie.  Tell  me — ” 

But  Lieutenant  Dudleigh  flung  himself  on 
the  stone  pavement,  and  groaned  and  sobbed 
convulsively. 

“Come,”  said  Leon,  stooping  and  lifting 
him  up;  “you  understand  all  this.  Don't 
you  go  on  blubbering  in  this  fashion.  I 
don't  mind  her,  and  you  mustn't.  Come,  you 
tell  her,  for  she'll  keep  yelling  after  you  all 
night  till  you  do.” 

Lieutenant  Dudleigh  rose  at  this,  and 
leaned  heavily  upbn  Leon’s  arm. 

“You  were  not — married — to — to — me,” 
said  he  at  last. 

“What!  Then  you  too  were  false  all 
along  T”  said  Edith,  in  a voice  that  seemed 
to  come  from  a broken  heart. 

The  false  friend  made  no  reply. 

“ Well,  Mrs.  Dudleigh,”  said  Leon,  coolly, 
“for  your  information  I will  simply  state 
that  the — ahem — lieutenant  here  is  my  very 
particular  friend — in  fact,  my  most  intimate 
and  most  valued  friend — and  in  his  tender 
affection  for  me  he  undertook  this  little  af- 
fair at  my  instigation.  It’s  all  my  act,  all 
through,  every  bit  of  it,  but  the  carrying 
out  of  the  details  was — ahem — his.  The 
marriage,  however,  is  perfectly  valid.  The 
banns  were  published  all  right.  So  you 
may  feel  quite  at  ease.” 

“ Oh,”  cried  Edith,  “ how  basely,  how  ter- 
ribly, I have  been  deceived ! And  it  is  all 
lies ! It  was  all  lies,  lies,  lies  from  the  be- 
ginning !” 

Suddenly  a fierce  thrill  of  indignation 
flashed  through  her.  She  started  to  her 
feet. 

“It  is  all  a lie  from  beginning  to  end!” 
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she  exclaimed,  in  a voice  which  was  totally 
changed  from  that  wail  of  despair  which 
had  been  heard  once  before.  It  was  a firm, 
proud,  stern  voice.  She  had  fallen  back 
upon  her  own  lofty  soul,  and  had  sought 
refuge  in  that  resolute  nature  of  hers  which 
had  sustained  her  before  this  in  other  dire 
emergencies.  “ Yes,”  she  said,  sternly,  “ a 
lie;  and  this  mock-marriage  is  a lie.  Vil- 
lains, stand  off.  I am  going  home.” 

“ Not  without  me,”  said  Leon,  who  for  a 
moment  stood  silent,  amazed  at  the  change 
in  Edith's  voice  and  manner.  “ You  must 
not  leave  your  husband.” 

“ You  shall  not  come  to  Dalton  Hall,”  said 
Edith. 

“ I shall  not  T Who  can  keep  me  out  ?” 

“ Wiggins,”  said  Edith.  “ I will  ask  his 
protection  against  you.” 

“ Wiggins !”  sneered  Leon.  “ Let  him  try 
it  if  he  dares.” 

“ Do  not  interfere  with  me,”  said  Edith, 
“ nor  touch  me.” 

“ You  shall  not  go  without  me.” 

“ I shall  go,  and  alone.” 

“ You  shall  not.” 

Edith  at  once  walked  to  the  door.  Just 
as  she  reached  it  Leon  seized  her  arm.  She 
struggled  for  a moment  to  get  free,  but  in 
vain. 

“I  know,”  said  she,  bitterly,  “what  a 
coward  you  are.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  you  have  laid  hands  on  me.  Let  me 
go  now,  or  you  shall  repent.” 

“Not  the  first  time,  and  it  won't  be  the 
last  time !”  cried  Leon,  with  an  oath. 

“ Let  me  go,”  cried  Edith,  in  a fierce  voice, 
“ or  I will  stab  you  to  the  heart !” 

As  she  said  this  she  raised  her  right  hand 
swiftly  and  menacingly,  and  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  doorway  Leon  plainly  saw  a 
long  keen  dagger.  In  an  instant  he  recoiled 
from  the  sight,  and  dropping  her  arm,  he 
started  back. 

“ Curse  you !”  he  cried,  in  an  excited 
voice ; “ who  wants  to  touch  you  ? It  isn't 
you  Fve  married,  but  the  Hall !” 

“Leon,”  cried  Lieutenant  Dudleigh,  “I 
will  allow  no  violence.  If  there  is  any  more, 
I will  betray  you.” 

“You!”  cried  Leon,  with  a bitter  sneer. 
“ Pooh,  you  dare  not.” 

“ I dare.” 

“You  will  betray  yourself,  then.” 

“ I don't  care.  After  what  Fve  suffered 
for  you  these  two  days  past,  and  especially 
this  night,  I have  but  little  care  left  about 
myself.” 

“ But  won't  you  get  your  reward,  curse  it 
alir' 

“ There  can  be  no  reward  for  me  now,  aft- 
er this,”  said  the  other,  in  a mournful  voice. 

“Is  that  the  way  yon  talk  to  me?”  said 
Leon,  in  a tone  of  surprise. 

“ Miss  Dalton  has  been  wronged  enough,” 
said  the  other.  “ If  you  daTe  to  annoy  her 
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further,  or  to  harm  a hair  of  her  head,  I sol- 
emnly declare  that  I will  turn  against  you.” 

“ You !”  exclaimed  Leon. 

“ Yes,  I.” 

“Why,  you’re  as  had  as  I am — in  fact, 
worse.” 

“ Well,  at  any  rate,  it  shall  go  no  further. 
That  I am  resolved  on.” 

“ Look  out,”  cried  Leon ; “ don’t  tempt  me 
too  far.  I’ll  remember  this,  by  Heaven  1 
I’ll  not  forget  that  you  have  threatened  to 
betray  me.” 

“ I don’t  care.  You  are  a coward,  Leon, 
and  you  know  it.  You  are  afraid  of  that 
brave  girl.  Miss  Dalton  can  take  care  of 
herself.” 

“Miss  Dalton f Pooh! — Mrs.  Dudleigh, 
you  mean.” 

“Leon,  you  drive  me  to  frenzy,”  cried 
Lieutenant  Dudleigh,  in  a wild,  impatient 
voice. 

“And  you — what  are  youf”  cried  Leon, 
morosely.  “ Are  you  not  always  tormenting 
me  ? Do  you  think  that  I’m  going  to  stand 
you  and  your  whims  forever?  Look  out! 
This  is  more  of  a marriage  than  you  think.” 

“ Marriage !”  cried  the  other,  in  a voice  of 
scorn. 

“ Never  mind.  I’ll  go  with  my  wife,” 
said  Leon. 

Edith  had  waited  a few  moments  as  this 
altercation  arose,  half  hoping  that  in  the 
quarrel  between  these  two  something  might 
escape  them  which  could  give  her  some  ray 
of  hope,  but  she  heard  nothing  of  that  kind. 
Yet  as  she  listened  to  the  voices  of  the  two, 
contrasting  so  strangely  in  their  tones,  and 
to  their  language,  which  was  so  very  pe- 
culiar, a strange  suspicion  came  to  her  mind. 

Then  she  hurried  away  back  to  the  HalL 

“ I’ll  go  with  my  wife,”  said  Leon. 

“ Coward  and  villain !”  cried  his  compan- 
ion, “Miss  Dalton  has  a dagger.  You’re 
afraid  of  her.  I’ll  go  too,  so  that  you  may 
not  annoy  her.” 

Edith  hurried  away,  and  the  others  fol- 
lowed for  a short  distance,  but  she  soon 
left  them  behind.  She  reached  the  little 
door  at  the  east  end.  She  passed  through, 
and  bolted  it  on  the  inner  side.  She  hurried 
pp  to  her  rooms,  and  on  reaching  them  fell 
fainting  to  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  WIFE  OF  LEON  DUDLEIGH. 

Sickness  and  delirium  came  mercifully  to 
Edith ; for  if  health  had  continued,  the 
sanity  of  the  body  would  have  been  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  mind. 
Mrs.  Dunbar  nursed  her  most  tenderly  and 
assiduously.  A doctor  attended  her.  For 
long  weeks  she  lay  in  a brain-fever,  between 
life  and  death.  In  the  delirium  that  dis- 
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turbed  her  brain,  her  mind  wandered  back 
to  the  happy  days  at  Plympton  Terrace. 
Once  more  she  played  about  the  beautiful 
shores  of  Derwentwater  ; once  more  she 
rambled  with  her  school-mates  under  the 
lofty  trees,  or  rode  along  through  winding 
avenues.  At  times,  however,  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  later  events  of  her  life ; and 
once  or  twice  to  that  time  of  horror  in  the 
chapel. 

The  doctor  came  and  went,  and  satisfied 
himself  with  seeing  after  the  things  that 
conduced  to  the  recovery  of  his  patient.  He 
was  from  London,  and  had  been  sent  for 
by  Wiggins,  who  had  no  confidence  in  the 
local  physicians.  At  length  the  disease  was 
quelled,  and  after  nearly  two  months  Edith 
began  to  be  conscious  of  her  situation.  She 
came  back  to  sensibility  with  feelings  of 
despair,  and  her  deep  agitation  of  soul  re- 
tarded her  recovery  very  greatly;  for  her 
thoughts  were  fierce  and  indignant,  and  she 
occupied  herself,  as  soon  as  she  could  think, 
with  incessant  plans  for  escape.  At  last  she 
resolved  to  tell  the  doctor  all.  One  day 
when  he  came  she  began,  but,  unfortunately 
for  her,  before  she  had  spoken  a dozen  words 
she  became  so  excited  that  she  almost  faint- 
ed. Thereupon  the  doctor  very  properly 
forbade  her  talking  about  any  of  her  af- 
fairs whatever  until  she  was  better.  “ Your 
friends,”  said  he,  “ have  cautioned  me  against 
this,  and  I have  two  things  to  regard — their 
wishes  and  your  recovery.”  Once  or  twice 
after  this  Edith  tried  to  speak  about  her 
situation,  but  the  doctor  promptly  checked 
her.  Soon  after  he  ceased  his  visits. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  however,  she 
gradually  recovered,  and  at  last  became  able 
to  move  about  the  room.  • She  might  even 
have  gone  out  if  she  had  wished,  but  she 
did  not  feel  inclined. 

One  day,  while  looking  over  some  of  her 
books  which  were  lying  on  her  table,  she 
found  a newspaper  folded  inside  one  of 
them.  She  took  it  and  opened  it  carelessly, 
wondering  what  might  be  going  on  in  that 
outside  world  of  which  she  had  known  so 
little  for  so  long  a time.  A mark  along  the 
margin  attracted  her  attention.  It  was  near 
the  marriage  notices.  She  looked  there,  and 
saw  the  following : 

“ On  the  12th  instant,  at  the  Dalton  family  chape],  by 
the  Rev.  John  Mann,  of  Dalton,  Captain  Leon  Dud- 
leigh, to  Edith,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Frederick 
Dalton,  Esqaire,  of  Dalton  Hall.” 

This  paper  was  dated  November  20,  1840. 
This  was,  as  she  knew,  February  26,  1841. 

The  horror  that  passed  through  her  at  the 
sight  of  this  was  only  inferior  to  that  which 
she  had  felt  on  the  eventful  evening  itself. 
Hitherto  in  all  Iter  gloom  and  grief  she  had 
regarded  it  as  a mere  mockery — a brutal 
kind  of  practical  joke,  devised  out  of  pure 
malignity,  and  perhaps  instigated  or  con- 
nived at  by  Wiggins.  She  had  never  cared 
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to  think  muoh  about  it.  Bnt  now,  on  being 
thus  confronted  with  a formal  notice  in  a 
public  newspaper,  the  whole  affair  suddenly 
assumed  a new  character — a character  which 
was  at  once  terrible  in  itself,  and  menacing 
to  her  whole  future.  This  formal  notice 
seemed  to  her  like  the  seal  of  the  law  on 
that  most  miserable  affair;  and  she  asked 
herself  in  dismay  if  such  a ceremony  could 
be  held  as  binding. 

She  had  thought  much  already  over  one 
thing  which  had  been  revealed  on  that 
eventful  evening.  The  name  Mowbray  was 
an  assumed  one.  The  villain  who  had  taken 
it  now  called  himself  Leon  Dudleigh.  Un- 
der that  name  he  married  her,  and  under 
that  name  his  marriage  was  published.  His 
Mend  and  her  betrayer — that  most  misera- 
ble scoundrel  who  had  called  himself  Lieu- 
tenant Dudleigh — had  gained  her  consent  to 
this  marriage  for  the  express  purpose  of  be- 
traying her  into  the  hands  of  her  worst  en- 
emy. His  name  might  or  might  not  be  Dud- 
leigh, but  she  now  saw  that  the  true  name 
of  the  other  must  be  Dudleigh,  and  that 
Mowbray  had  been  assumed  for  some  other 
purpose.  But  how  he  came  by  such  a name 
she  could  not  tell.  She  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  Sir  Lionel ; and  whether  Leon 
was  any  relation  to  him  or  not  she  was  to- 
tally ignorant. 

This  gave  a new  and  most  painful  turn  to 
all  her  thoughts,  and  she  began  to  feel  anx- 
ious to  know  what  had  occurred  since  that 
evening.  Accordingly,  on  Mrs.  Dunbar’s  re- 
turn to  her  room,  she  began  to  question  her. 
Thus  far  she  had  said  but  little  to  this  wom- 
an, whom  for  so  long  a time  she  had  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  aversion.  Mrs.  Dunbar’s 
long  and  anxious  care  of  her,  her  constant 
watchfulness,  her  eager  inquiries  after  her 
health — all  availed  nothing,  since  all  seemed 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  selfish  anxiety 
of  a jailer  about  the  health  of  a prisoner 
whose  life  it  may  be  his  interest  to  guard. 

“ Who  sent  this  f”  asked  Edith,  sternly, 
pointing  to  the  paper. 

Mrs.  Dunbar  hesitated,  and  after  one  hasty 
glance  at  Edith  her  eyes  sought  the  floor. 

“ The  captain,”  said  she  at  length. 

“ The  captain  f — what  captain  f”  asked 
Edith. 

“ Captain — Dudleigh,”  said  Mrs.  Dunbar, 
with  the  same  hesitation. 

Edith  paused.  This  confirmed  her  suspi- 
cions as  to  his  true  name.  “ Where  is  he 
now  f”  she  asked  at  length. 

“I  do  not  know,”  B&id  Mrs.  Dunbar, 
“ where  he  is — just  now.” 

“ Has  he  ever  been  here  f”  asked  Edith, 
after  another  pause. 

“ Ever  been  here !”  repeated  Mrs.  Dunbar, 
looking  again  at  Edith  with  something 
like  surprise.  “Why,  he  lives  here — now. 
I thought  you  knew  that.” 

“ Lives  here  l”  exclaimed  Edith. 


“ Yes.” 

Edith  was  silent.  This  was  very  un- 
pleasant intelligence.  Evidently  this  Leon 
Dudleigh  and  Wiggins  were  partners  in  this 
horrible  matter. 

“ How  does  he  happen  to  live  here  !”  she 
asked  at  length,  anxious  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, his  purpose. 

Mrs.  Dunbar  again  hesitated.  Edith  had 
to  repeat  her  question,  and  even  then  her 
answer  was  given  with  evident  reluctance. 

“He  says  that  you — I mean  that  he — is 
your— that  is,  that  he  is — is  master,”  said 
Mrs.  Dunbar,  in  a hesitating  and  confused 
way. 

“ Master !”  repeated  Edith. 

“ He  says  that  he  is  your — your — ” Mrs. 
Dunbar  hesitated  and  looked  anxiously  at 
Edith. 

“ Well,  what  does  he  say  f”  asked  Edith, 
impatiently.  “He  says  that  he  is  my — 
what  f ” 

“Your — your  husband,”  said  Mrs.  Dun- 
bar, with  a great  effort. 

At  this  Edith  stared  at  her  for  a moment, 
and  then  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
while  a shudder  passed  through  her.  This 
plain  statement  of  the  case  from  one  of  her 
jailers  made  her  situation  seem  worse  than 
ever. 

“ He  came  here,”  continued  Mrs.  Dunbar, 
in  a low  tone,  “ the  day  after  your  illness. 
He  brought  his  horse  and  dog,  and  some 
things.” 

Edith  looked  up  with  a face  of  agony. 

“ He  said,”  continued  Mrs.  Dunbar,  “ that 
you  were — married — to — him;  that  you 
were  now  his — his  wife,  and  that  he  intend- 
ed to  live  at  the  Hall.” 

“ Is  that  other  one  here  too  f”  asked  Edith, 
after  a long  silence. 

“ What  other  one  ?” 

“The  smaller  villain — the  one  that  used 
to  call  himself  Lieutenant  Dudleigh.” 

Mrs.  Dunbar  shook  her  head. 

“ Do  you  know  the  real  name  of  that  per- 
son t” 

“No.” 

Edith  now  said  nothing  for  a long  time ; 
and  as  she  sat  there,  buried  in  her  own  mis- 
erable thoughts,  Mrs.  Dunbar  looked  at  her 
with  a face  full  of  sad  and  earnest  sympa- 
thy— a face  which  had  a certain  longing, 
wistful  expression,  as  though  she  yearned 
over  this  stricken  heart,  and  longed  to  offer 
some  consolation.  But  Edith,  even  if  she 
had  been  willing  to  receive  any  expressions 
of  sympathy  from  one  like  Mrs.  Dunbar, 
whom  she  regarded  as  a miserable  tool  of 
her  oppressor,  or  a base  ally,  was  too  far 
down  in  the  depths  of  her  own  profound  af- 
fliction to  be  capable  of  consolation.  Bad 
enough  it  was  already,  when  she  had  to  look 
back  over  so  long  a course  of  deceit  and  be- 
trayal at  the  hands  of  one  whom  she  had  re- 
garded as  her  best  Mend ; but  now  to  find 
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that  all  this  treachery  had  culminated  in  a 
horror  like  this,  that  she  was  claimed  and 
proclaimed  by  an  outrageous  villain  as  his 
wife — this  was  beyond  all  endurance.  The 
blackness  of  that  perfidy,  and  the  terror  of 
her  memories,  which  till  now  had  wrung  her 
heart,  fled  away,  and  gave  place  to  the  most 
passionate  indignation. 

And  now,  at  the  impulse  of  these  more 
fervid  feelings,  her  whole  outraged  nature 
underwent  a change.  Till  now  she  had  felt 
most  strongly  the  emotions  of  grief  and  mel- 
ancholy ; now,  however,  these  passed  away, 
and  were  succeeded  by  an  intensity  of  hate, 
a vehemence  of  wrath,  and  a hot  glow  of  in- 
dignant passion  that  swept  away  all  other 
feelings.  All  the  pride  of  her  haughty  spir- 
it was  roused ; her  soul  became  instinct  with 
a desperate  resolve;  and  mingling  with 
these  feelings  there  was  a scorn  for  her  ene- 
mies as  beings  of  a baser  nature,  and  a stub- 
born determination  to  fight  them  all  till  the 
bitter  end. 

All  this  change  was  manifest  in  her  look 
and  tone  as  she  again  addressed  Mrs.  Dunbar. 

“ You  have  all  mistaken  me,”  said  she, 
with  bitter  hostility ; “ you  have  imagined 
that  you  had  to  deal  with  some  silly  child. 
But  this  shall  do  none  of  you  any  good.  You 
may  kill  me  among  you,  but  I am  not  afraid 
to  die.  Death  itself  will  be  welcome  rather 
than  submission  to  that  foul  miscreant,  that 
vulgar  coward,  who  takes  advantage  of  a 
contemptible  trick,  and  pretends  that  there 
was  a marriage.  I say  this  to  you — that  I 
defy  him  and  all  of  you,  and  will  defy  you 
all — yes,  to  the  bitter  end ; and  you  may  go 
and  tell  this  to  your  wretched  confederates.” 

As  Edith  said  this,  Mrs.  Dunbar  looked  at 
her ; and  if  there  could  have  appeared  upon 
that  face  the  signs  of  a wounded  heart — a 
heart  cut  and  stung  to  its  inmost  fibre — the 
face  that  confronted  Edith  showed  all  this 
at  that  moment. 

“ Confederates !”  she  repeated. 

“ Yes,  you  and  Wiggins  and  this  villain 
who,  you  say,  is  now  living  here.” 

“ What,  Leon  V ” 

“ Leon  ? Is  that  his  name  f Leon  Dud- 
leigh  ? Well,  whatever  name  he  chooses  to 
bear,  it  is  all  the  same ; though  it  seems 
strange  that  he  should  adopt  a stainless 
name  like  that  of  Dudleigh.” 

“ Yes,  that  is  his  name,”  said  Mrs.  Dunbar, 
wearily. 

“ Till  he  assumes  some  other,”  said  Edith. 
“But  they  are  all  assumed  names,”  she  con- 
tinued, bitterly — “Mowbray  and  Dudleigh 
and  Dunbar  also,  no  doubt.  Why  you 
should  call  yourself  Dunbar  I can’t  imagine. 
You  seem  to  me  to  be  Mrs.  Wiggins.  Wig- 
gins at  least  can  not  be  an  assumed  name.” 

At  these  words,  which  were  spoken  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  out  of  mere  hostility  to- 
ward Mrs.  Dunbar,  and  the  desire  to  wound 
her,  the  latter  recoiled  as  though  from  some 


sudden  blow,  and  looked  at  Edith  with  aw- 
ful eyes. 

“ You  are  terrible,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice 
— “ you  are  terrible.  You  can  not  imagine 
what  horrors  you  give  expression  to.” 

To  this  Edith  paid  no  attention.  It 
sounded  old.  It  was  like  what  Wiggins  had 
frequently  said  to  her. 

“ I can  not  imagine,”  she  continued,  “ any 
human  being  so  utterly  bad-hearted,  so  alto- 
gether vile  and  corrupt,  as  this  man  who 
now  calls  himself  Leon  Dudleigh.  In  pure 
fiendish  malignity,  and  in  all  those  qualities 
which  are  abhorrent  and  shameful,  he  sur- 
passes even  that  arch-villain  Wiggins  him- 
self.” 

“ Stop,  stop !”  cried  Mrs.  Dunbar.  “ I can 
not  bear  this.  You  must  not  talk  so.  How 
do  you  know?  You  know  nothing  about 
Leon.  Oh,  how  you  wrong  him ! Leon  has 
had  bad  associates,  but  he  himself  is  not  bad. 
After  all,  Leon  has  naturally  a noble  heart. 
He  was  a brave,  high-minded  boy.  Oh,  if 
you  could  but  know  what  he  once  was.  You 
wrong  Leon.  You  wrong  him  most  deeply. 
Oh,  how  deeply  you  wrong  him!” 

Mrs.  Dunbar  had  said  all  this  in  a kind 
of  feverish  agitation,  speaking  quickly  and 
vehemently.  Never  before  had  Edith  seen 
any  thing  approaching  to  excitement  in  this 
strong-hearted,  vigilant-eyed,  self-contained 
woman,  and  the  sight  of  such  emotions 
amazed  her.  But  for  this  woman  and  her 
feelings  she  cared  nothing  whatever;  and 
so  in  the  midst  of  her  words  she  waved  her 
hand  and  interrupted  her. 

“ I’m  tired,”  she  said ; “ I can  not  stand 
any  more  excitement  just  now.  I wish  to 
be  alone.” 

At  this  Mrs.  Dunbar  arose  and  walked 
wearily  out  of  the  room.  * 

One  thing  at  least  Edith  considered  as 
quite  evident  from  Mrs.  Dunbar’s  agitation 
and  eager  championship  of  “ Leon,”  and  that 
was  that  this  Leon  had  all  along  been  a con- 
federate of  Wiggins  and  this  woman,  and 
that  the  so-called  “Lieutenant  Dudleigh” 
had  been  one  of  the  same  band  of  conspira- 
tors. It  seemed  evident  now  to  her  that 
the  whole  plot  had  been  contrived  among 
them.  Perhaps  Wiggins  was  to  get  one. 
half -of  the  estate,  and  this  Leon  Dudleigh 
the  other  half. 

Still  she  did  not  feel  altogether  sure,  and 
in  order  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  the 
truth  as  to  her  present  position  and  pros- 
pects, she  determined  to  see  Wiggins  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

JAILER  AND  CAPTIVE. 

On  the  following  day  Edith  felt  stronger, 
and  calling  Mrs.  Dunbar,  she  sent  her  to  Wig- 
gins with  a request  that  the  latter  should 
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meet  her  in  the  drawing-room.  She  then 
walked  through  the  long  hall  on  her  way 
down  stairs.  Every  thing  looked  as  it  did 
before  her  illness,  except  that  one  change 
had  taken  place  which  arrested  her  atten- 
tion the  moment  she  entered  the  drawing- 
room. 

Over  the  chimney-piece  a portrait  had 
‘been  hung — a portrait  in  a large  gilt  frame, 
which  looked  as  though  it  had  been  painted 
but  recently.  It  was  a portrait  of*Leon  Dud- 
leigh.  On  catching  sight  of  this  she  felt  as 
if  she  had  been  rooted  to  the  spot.  She 
looked  at  it  for  a short  time  with  compressed 
lips,  frowning  brow,  and  clinched  hands, 
after  which  she  walked  away  and  flung  her- 
self into  a chair. 

Wiggins  was  evidently  in  no  hurry,  for  it 
was  more  than  half  an  hour  before  he  made 
his  appearance.  Edith  sat  in  her  chair,  wait- 
ing for  his  approach.  The  traces  of  her  re- 
cent illness  were  very  visible  in  the  pallor 
of  her  face,  and  in  her  thin,  transparent 
hands.  Her  large  eyes  seemed  larger  than 
ever,  as  they  glowed  luminously  from  their 
cavernous  depths,  with  a darker  hue  around 
each,  as  is  often  seen  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
debility,  while  upon  her  face  there  was  an 
expression  of  profound  sadness  that  seemed 
fixed  and  unalterable. 

But  in  the  tone  with  which  she  addressed 
Wiggins  there  was  no  sadness.  It  was  cold, 
proud,  stern,  and  full  of  bitterest  hostility. 

“ I have  sent  for  you,”  she  began,  “ because 
you,  Wiggins,  are  concerned  as  much  as  I my- 
self am  in  the  issue  of  this  business  about 
which  I am  going  to  speak.  I have  suffered 
a very  gross  outrage,  but  I still  have  confi- 
dence both  in  a just  Heaven  and  in  the  laws 
of  the  land.  This  ruffian,  who  now  it  seems 
* calls  himself  Leon  Dudleigh — your  confed- 
erate— has,  with  your  assistance,  cheated 
me  into  taking  part  in  a ceremony  which  he 
calls  a marriage.  What  you  propose  to  gain 
for  yourself  by  this  I can  not  imagine ; for 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  rath- 
er for  your  advantage  to  remain  the  sole 
master  of  your  ward  than  to  help  some  one 
else  to  share  your  authority.  But  for  your 
purposes  I care  nothing — the  evil  is  done. 
Yet  if  this  Leon  Dudleigh  or  you  think  that 
I will  sit  tamely  down  under  such  an  intol- 
erable wrong,  you  are  miserably  mistaken. 
Sooner  or  later  I shall  be  avenged.  Sooner 
or  later  I shall  gain  my  freedom,  and  then 
my  turn  shall  come.  I wish  you  to  see  that 
there  is  danger  before  you ; and  I wish  you 
also  to  understand  that  it  is  for  your  inter- 
est to  be  my  sole  master,  as  you  were  before. 

I have  sent  for  you,  then,  to  ask  you,  Wig- 
gius,  to  expel  this  man  Leon  Dudleigh  from 
the  house.  Be  my  guardian  again,  and  I 
will  be  your  ward.  More : I agree  to  remain 
here  in  a state  of  passive  endurance  for  a 
reasonable  time — one  or  two  years,  for  in- 
stance ; and  I promise  during  that  time  to 


make  no  complaint.  Do  this — drive  this 
man  away — and  you  shall  have  no  reason 
to  regret  it.  On  the  other  hand,  remember 
there  is  an  alternative.  Villain  though  this 
man  is,  I may  come  to  terms  with  him,  and 
buy  my  liberty  from  him  by  giving  him  half 
of  the  estate,  or  even  the  whole  of  it.  In 
that  case  it  seems  to  me  that  you  would  lose 
every  thing,  for  Leon  Dudleigh  is  as  great  a 
villain  as  yourself.” 

As  Edith  spoke,  Wiggins  listened  most  at- 
tentively. He  had  seated  himself  not  far 
from  her,  and  after  one  look  at  her  had  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  floor.  He  waited  patiently 
until  she  had  said  all  she  wished  to  say. 
Edith  herself  had  not  hoped  to  gain  much 
by  this  interview,  but  she  hoped  at  least  to 
be  able  to  discover  something  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  partnership  which  she  sup- 
posed to  exist  among  her  enemies,  and  some- 
thing perhaps  about  their  plans.  The  avert- 
ed face  of  Wiggins  seemed  to  her  the  atti- 
tude of  conscious  guilt ; but  she  felt  a little 
puzzled  at  signs  of  emotion  which  he  exhib- 
ited, and  which  seemed  hardly  the  result  of 
conscious  guilt.  Once  or  twice  a percepti- 
ble shudder  passed  through  his  frame ; his 
bent  head  bowed  lower ; he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands ; and  at  her  last  words  there 
came  from  him  a low  moan  that  seined  to 
indicate  suffering. 

“ It’s  his  acting,”  she  thought.  “ I won- 
der what  his  next  pretense  will  be  f” 

Wiggins  sat  for  some  minutes  without 
saying  a word.  When  at  length  he  raised 
his  head  he  did  not  look  at  Edith,  but  fast- 
ened his  eyes  on  vacancy,  and  went  on  to 
speak  in  a low  voice. 

“ Your  remarks,”  said  he,  “ are  all  based 
on  a misconception.  This  man  is  no  con- 
federate of  mine.  I have  no  confederate. 
I — I work  out  my  purpose — by  myself.” 

“ Pm  sure  I wish  that  I could  believe  this,” 
said  Edith;  “bnt  unfortunately  Mrs.  Dun- 
bar espouses  his  cause  with  so  much  warmth 
that  I am  forced  to  conclude  that  this  Leon 
Dudleigh  must  be  a very  highly  valued  or 
very  valuable  friend  to  both  of  you.” 

“In  this  case,”  said  Wiggins,  “Mrs.  Dun- 
bar and  I have  different  feelings.” 

Instead  of  feeling  gratified  at  this  dis- 
claimer of  any  connection  with  Leon  Dud- 
leigh, Edith  felt  dissatisfied,  and  somewhat 
disconcerted.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Wig- 
gins was  trying  to  baffle  her  and  throw  her 
off  the  right  track.  She  had  hoped  that  by 
speaking  out  frankly  her  whole  mind  she 
might  induce  him  to  come  to  some  agreement 
with  her ; but  by  his  answers  she  saw  that 
he  was  not  in  the  least  degree  affected  by 
her  warnings,  or  her  threats,  or  her  offers. 

“This  Leon  Dudleigh,”  said  she,  “has  all 
along  acted  sufficiently  like  a confederate 
of  yours  to  make  me  think  that  he  is  one.” 

“ How  f” 

“By  coming  into  these  grounds  at  all 
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times ; by  having  privileges  equal  in  all  re- 
spects to  your  own ; by  handing  over  those 
privileges  to  his  spy  and  emissary — the  one 
who  took  the  name  of  Lieutenant  Dudleigh. 
Sorely  all  this  is  enough  to  make  me  think 
that  he  must  be  your  confederate.” 

“ You  are  altogether  mistaken,”  said  Wig- 
gins, quietly. 

“ He  told  some  idle  story  once,”  said  Edith, 
anxious  to  draw  more  out  of  Wiggins  than 
these  short  answers,  “ about  some  power 
which  he  had  over  you.  He  asserted  that 
you  were  afraid  of  him.  He  said  that  you 
dared  not  keep  him  out  of  the  park.  He. 
said  that  his  power  over  you  arose  from  his 
knowledge  of  certain  past  crimes  of  yours.” 

“ When  he  said  that,”  remarked  Wiggins, 
“ he  said  what  was  false.” 

“ Why,  then,  did  yon  allow  him  to  come 
here!” 

“ I did  so  for  reasons  that  I do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  explain — just  now.  I will  only 
«ay  that  the  reasons  were  altogether  differ- 
ent from  those  which  he  stated." 

Of  this  Edith  did  not  believe  a word ; yet 
she  felt  completely  baffled,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  say  to  this  man,  who  thus  met  all 
her  assertions  with  denials,  and  spoke  in  the 
calm,  lofty  tone  of  conscious  truth.  But  this, 
she  thought,  was  only  hiB  “ acting.” 

“ I only  hope  that  this  is  so,”  said  she ; 
“ but  supposing  that  it  is  so,  I should  like 
very  much  to  knoW  what  you  feel  disposed 
to  do.  The  claim  that  this  man  asserts  over 
me  is  utterly  false.  It  is  a mockery.  If  he 
is  really  not  your  confederate,  you  will  see, 
I am  sure,  that  it  is  not  for  your  own  inter- 
est to  sustain  him  in  his  attempt  to  maintain 
his  olaim.  I wish,  therefore,  to  know  exact- 
ly what  it  is  that  you  feel  willing  to  do.” 

“Your  situation,”  said  Wiggins,  “is  a 
most  unhappy  one.  I will  do  all  that  I can 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  more  so.  If 
this  man  annoys  you,  I will  defend  you 
against  him,  whatever  it  may  cost.” 

This  sounded  well ; yet  still  Edith  was  not 
satisfied.  It  seemed  to  her  too  much  like  an 
empty  promise  which  he  had  no  idea  of  ful- 
filling. 

“How  will  you  defend  met”  she  asked. 
“ This  man  lives  here  now.  He  asserts  that 
he  has  the  right  to  do  so.  He  has  published 
what  he  calls  my  marriage  to  him  in  the 
newspapers.  He  calls  himself  my  husband. 
All  this  is  a WTong  and  an  insult  to  me.  His 
presence  here  is  a perpetual  menace.  When 
he  is  absent  he  leaves  a reminder  of  himself,” 
she  continued,  in  a more  bitter  tone,  glancing 
toward  the  portrait.  “ Now  I wish  to  know 
what  you  will  do.  Will  you  prevent  him 
from  coming  here  t Will  you  send  him 
away,  either  in  your  name  or  in  mine? 
You  are  easily  able  to  keep  out  my  friends ; 
will  you  keep  out  my  enemies  f” 

“This  man,”  said  Wiggins,  “shall  soon 
give  you  no  more  trouble.” 


“Soon — what  do  you  mean  by  soon?” 
asked  Edith,  impatiently. 

“As  soon  as  my  plans  will  allow  me  to 
proceed  to  extremities  with  him.” 

“ Your  plans !”  repeated  Edith.  “ You  are 
always  bringing  up  your  plans.  Whatever 
is  concerned,  you  plead  your  plans.  They 
form  a sufficient  excuse  for  you  to  refuse 
the  commonest  justice.  And  yet  what  I* 
ask  is  certainly  for  your  own  interests.” 

“If  you  knew  me  better,”  said  Wiggins, 
“ you  would  not  appeal  to  my  interests.  I 
have  not  generally  fashioned  my  life  with 
regard  to  my  own  advantage.  Some  day 
you  will  see  this.  You,  at  least,  should  be 
the  last  one  to  complain  of  my  plans,  since 
they  refer  exclusively  to  the  vindication  of 
your  injured  father.” 

“So  you  have  said  before,”  said  Edith, 
coldly.  “Those  plans  must  be  very  con- 
venient, since  you  use  them  to  excuse  every 
possible  act  of  yours.” 

“You  will  not  have  to  wait  long  now,” 
said  Wiggins,  in  a weary  voice,  as  though 
this  interview  was  too  much  for  his  endur- 
ance— “ not  very  long.  I have  heard  to-day 
of  something  which  is  very  favorable.  Since 
the  trial  certain  documents  and  other  arti- 
cles have  been  kept  by  the  authorities,  and 
an  application  has  been  made  for  these,  with 
a view  to  the  establishment  of  your  father’s 
innocence.  I have  recently  heard  that  the 
application  is  about  to  be  granted.” 

“ You  always  answer  my  appeals  for  com- 
mon justice,”  said  Edith,  with  unchanged 
coldness,  “by  some  reference  to  my  father. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  had  wished  to 
vindicate  his  innocence,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  do  so  while  he  was  alive.  If  you 
had  done  so,  it  might  have  been  better  for 
yourself  in  the  end.  But  now  these  allu- 
sions are  idle  and  worse  than  useless.  They 
have  no  effect  on  me  whatever.  I value  them 
at  what  they  are  worth.” 

With  these  words  Edith  rose  and  left  the 
room.  She  returned  to  her  own  apartments 
with  a feeling  of  profound  dejection  and  dis- 
appointment. Of  Wiggins  she  could  make 
nothing.  He  promised,  but  his  promises 
were  too  vague  to  afford  satisfaction. 

Leon  Dudleigh  was  away  now,  but  would 
probably  be  back  before  long.  As  she  had 
failed  with  Wiggins,  only  one  thing  re- 
mained, and  that  was  to  see  Leon.  She 
was  resolved  to  meet  him  at  once  on  his  ar- 
rival, and  fight  out  once  for  all  that  battle 
which  was  inevitable  between  herself  and 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  STRUGGLE. 

About  a month  passed  away,  during 
which  time  Edith,  in  spite  of  her  troubles, 
grew  stronger  every  day.  Youth  and  a good 
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constitution  were  on  her  side,  and  enabled 
her  to  rally  rapidly  from  the  prostration  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected. 

At  length  one  morning  she  learned  that 
Leon  had  arrived  at  the  Hall.  This  news 
gave  her  great  satisfaction,  for  she  had  been 
waiting  long,  and  felt  anxious  to  see  him 
face  to  face,  to  tell  him  her  own  mind,  and 
gather  from  him,  if  possible,  what  his  inten- 
tions were.  An  interview  with  him  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances  might  have  been 
painful  had  she  been  less  courageous  or  less 
self-possessed ; but  to  one  with  such  lofty 
pride  as  hers,  and  filled  as  she  was  with  such 
scorn  of  Leon,  and  convinced  as  she  was 
that  he  was  at  heart  an  arrant  coward,  such 
an  interview  had  nothing  in  it  to  deter  her. 
Suspense  was  worse.  She  wished  to  meet 
that  man. 

She  sent  word  to  him  that  she  wished  to 
see  him,  after  which  she  went  down  to  the 
drawing-room  and  waited.  Leon  certainly 
showed  no  haste,  for  it  was  as  much  as  an 
hour  before  he  made  his  appearance.  On 
entering  he  assumed  that  languid  air  which 
he  had  adopted  on  some  of  his  former  visits. 
He  looked  carelessly  at  her,  and  then  threw 
himself  into  a chair. 

“ Really,  Mrs.  Dudleigh,”  said  he,  “ this  is 
an  unexpected  pleasure.  ’Pon  my  life,  I had 
no  idea  that  you  would  volunteer  to  do  me 
so  much  honor !” 

“I  am  not  Mrs.  Dudleigh,”  said  Edith, 
“ as  you  very  well  know.  I am  Miss  Dalton, 
and  if  you  expect  me  to  have  any  thing  to  say 
to  you,  you  must  call  me  by  my  proper  name. 
You  will  suffer  dearly  enough  yet  for  your 
crimes,  and  have  no  need  to  add  to  them.” 

“ Now,  my  dear,”  said  Leon,  “ that  is  kind 
and  wife-like,  and  all  that.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  way  in  which  wives  sometimes  speak 
in  the  plays.” 

“ Speak  to  me  as  Miss  Dalton,  or  you  shall 
not  speak  to  me  at  all.” 

“It's  quite  evident,”  said  Leon,  with  a 
sneer,  “that  you  don't  know  into  whose 
hands  you've  fallen.” 

“ On  the  contrary,”  said  Edith,  contemptu- 
ously, “ it  has  been  my  fortune,  or  my  misfor- 
tune, to  understand  from  the  first  both  you 
and  Wiggins.” 

Leon  gave  a light  laugh. 

“ Your  temper,”  said  he,  “ has  not  improved 
much,  at  any  rate.  That's  quite  evident. 
Yon  have  always  shown  a very  peculiar  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  a lady  should  speak  to 
a gentleman.” 

“ One  would  suppose  by  that,”  said  Edith, 
“ that  you  actually  meant  to  hint  that  you 
considered  yourself  a gentleman.” 

“ So  I am,”  said  Leon,  haughtily. 

“ As  you  have  no  particular  birth  or  fami- 
ly,” said  Edith,  in  her  most  insolent  tone,  “ I 
suppose  you  must  rest  your  claims  to  be  a 
gentleman  altogether  on  your  good  manners 
and  high-toned  character.” 


“ Birth  and  family !”  exclaimed  Leon,  ex- 
citedly— “ what  do  you  know  about  them  f 
You  don’t  know  what  you're  talking  about.” 

“ I know  nothing  about  you,  certainly,” 
said  Edith.  “ I suppose  you  are  some  mere 
adventurer.” 

Leon  looked  at  her  for  a moment  with  a 
glance  of  intense  rage;  and  as  she  calmly 
returned  his  gaze,  she  noticed  that  peculiar- 
ity of  his  frowning  brow — a red  spot  in  the 
middle,  with  deep  lines. 

“ You  surely  in  your  wildest  dreams,”  said 
she,  “ never  supposed  that  I took  you  for  a 
gentleman.” 

“ Let  me  tell  you,”  cried  Leon,  stammer- 
ing in  his  passion — “ let  me  tell  you  that  I 
associate  with  the  proudest  in  the  land.” 

“I  know  that,”  replied  Edith,  quietly. 
“ Am  i not  here  ? But  you  are  only  toler- 
ated.” 

“ Miss  Dalton,”  cried  Leon,  “ you  shall  suf- 
fer for  this.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Edith:  “for  once  in 
your  life  you  have  spoken  to  me  without  in- 
sulting me.  You  have  called  me  by  my  right 
name.  I could  smile  at  your  threat  under 
any  circumstances,  but  now  I can  forgive 
it.” 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  growled  Leon,  “ that 
you  are  riding  the  high  horse  somewhat, 
and  that  this  is  a rather  queer  tone  for 
you  to  assume  toward  me.” 

“ I always  assume  a high  tone  toward  low 
people.” 

“ Low  people ! What  do  you  mean  ?”  cried 
Leon,  his  face  purple  with  rage. 

“I  really  don't  know  any  name  better 
than  that  for  you  and  your  friends.” 

“ The  name  of  Dudleigh,”  said  Leon,  “ is 
one  of  the  proudest  in  the  land.” 

“Certainly  it  is — but  how  did  you  come 
by  it  f” 

“ What  do  you  mean  t”  cried  Leon,  with 
an  oath. 

“ Well,  captain,”  said  Edith,  “ or  whatev- 
er else  you  call  yourself,  are  you  quite  sure 
that  you  know  yourself  whether  your  name 
is  Mowbray  or  Dudleigh!  How  am  I to 
know  any  thing  about  a person  who  has  so 
many  aliases  f ” 

At  this  Leon  started  from  his  seat  with  a 
menacing  gesture. 

“This  seems  like  real  excitement,”  said 
Edith,  coolly.  “ You  are  usually  so  languid, 
you  know.  But  how  strange  it  is  that  you 
should  become  excited  about  such  things  as 
these — mere  names,  which  you  amuse  your- 
self by  adopting  and  changing  from  time  to 
time.” 

“ You  don't  appear  to  have  found  out  who 
I am,”  said  Leon.  “ You'll  know  soon  enough, 
however,  and  so  there's  no  need  for  me  to 
take  the  trouble  to  tell  you.  Meanwhile 
some  one  appears  to  have  stuffed  you  with 
some  infernal  lies  about  me.” 

“ What  I have  heard  about  you  may  pos- 
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sibly  hay©  been  of  that  character ; for  it  cer- 
tainly belonged  to  every  thing  I have  ever 
heard  from  you.” 

“ Do  you  dare  to  hint  that  I am  a liar  f” 

“ The  hint  was  rather  a Btrong  one,”  said 
Edith,  quietly. 

“ You  shall  suffer  for  this !” 

“ There  will  be  suffering  somewhere,  be- 
yond a doubt,  before  this  is  over.” 

“ You  don’t  know  me  yet,  my  lady,”  said 
Leon,  fiercely. 

“ That’s  the  second  time  you’ve  taken  the 
trouble  to  say  that.  Pray  what  possible 
difference  can  it  make  to  me  whether  I do 
or  not  f” 

“ You’ll  see,”  muttered  Leon,  savagely. 
“ What  others  have  felt,  you  shall  feel.” 

“ You  are  really  quite  tragic,”  said  Edith, 
who  was  deliberately  bent  on  taunting  him 
to  the  utmost,  in  the  hope  that  in  his  anger 
she  might  make  him  disclose  something  that 
would  be  of  use  to  her.  “You  are  quite 
tragic.  Have  you  ever  been  on  the  stage, 
pray  f It  looks  a little  like  it.” 

“You  shall  suffer  for  all  this!”  growled 
Leon  again. 

“ I have  no  doubt  that  you  will  do  your 
best  to  make  me  suffer,  under  any  circum- 
stances,” said  Edith. 

“ Yes,”  said  Leon,  with  a sneer,  “ I think 
I can  flatter  myself  that  I have  already  done 
something  in  that  way.  For  instance,  how 
do  you  like  it,  Mrs.  Dudleigh,  to  see  me  as 
your  husband  T How  do  you  like  that,  eh  f” 

“ I imagine,”  said  Edith,  with  unalterable 
placidity,  “ that  you  have  as  much  right  to 
the  title  of  husband  as  you  have  to  any  one 
of  your  other  pretended  names,  such  as 
Mowbray  or  Dudleigh.  As  to  what  you 
have  done,  that  will  be  accounted  for  when 
the  time  comes.” 

“ Oh  yes — ha,  ha — when  the  time  comes. 
Well,  if  you  can  wait,  I can.” 

Edith  rose. 

“ Wiggins  and  you,”  said  she,  contemptu- 
ously, “ have  some  sort  of  partnership  or  un- 
derstanding just  now,  but  you  ddh’t  seem  to 
agree  very  well  together;  you  will  have 
trouble  before  long.  If  I chose  to  rely  upon 
that,  I might  feel  quite  secure ; but  fortu- 
nately there  are  other  resources  left  me; 
and  so  I will  recommend  you  to  be  a little 
more  careful  about  your  proceedings  in  this 
house,  from  which,  I assure  you,  you  will 
soon  be  ejected.” 

After  saying  this  Edith  was  about  to  go, 
but  Leon  jumped  up  and  put  himself  before 
her. 

“ Wait  a minute,  Mrs.  Dudleigh,”  said  he 
— “ wait  a minute,  if  you  please.  If  you  can 
only  hold  that  devilish  tongue  of  yours  for 
one  moment,  so  as  to  give  me  time  to  speak, 
I shall  feel  obliged — yes,  infinitely  obliged.” 

Edith  waited  in  some  curiosity,  and  Leon 
drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a parcel  of  pa- 
pers. 


“ Here,”  said  he,  flinging  them  on  the  ta- 
ble. “No  nonsense  now ! sign  these.” 

He  spoke  in  a quick,  sharp,  peremptory 
tone,  but  Edith  only  smiled. 

“ And  pray  what  are  these  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Oh — some  papers.” 

“ Is  it  possible ! Well,  I can  see  that  much 
for  myself.”  * 

“ Oh,  well,  if  you’re  so  infernally  particu- 
lar, they’re  papers  of  a — a business  charac- 
ter— that  require  your  signature.” 

“ Do  they,  really ! And  who  sent  you  to 
me  with  them  I Was  it  Wiggins  ?” 

“I  brought  them  myself,”  said  Leon, 
haughtily.  “Wiggins  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them.” 

“ So  you  did.  I saw  you  bring  them  into 
the  room.  But  who  sent  you  f” 

“ I tell  you  no  one  sent  me.  They  are  my 
own  concern.” 

“ And  pray  why  should  I take  any  inter- 
est in  these  more  than  in  the  papers  of  Wig- 
gins, or  the  porter,  or  black  Hugo  f” 

“I  tell  you,”  cried  Leon,  impatiently, 
“Fm  your  husband;  and  I am  now  the — 
the  manager  of  this  estate.  These  papers 
refer  to  estate  business.” 

“ I dare  say  they  belong  to  your  business, 
but  of  what  concern  is  that  to  me  f You  do 
not  appear  to  know  that  you  are  talking 
nonsense.” 

“ Nonsense  ?” 

“Certainly.  I have  no  husband.  I am 
Miss  Dalton.” 

“ You  are  not  Miss  Dalton.  You  are  Mrs. 
Dudleigh.” 

Edith  looked  at  him  with  a smile  of  scorn. 

Leon  fixed  his  gray  eyes  upon  her  with  a 
fierce  glance,  and  said,  in  vehement  tones, 

“ I swear  by  all  that’s  holy  that  you  are 
really  my  wife.  The  marriage  was  a valid 
one.  No  law  can  break  it.  The  banns  were 
published  in  the  village  church.  All  the  vil- 
lagers beard  them.  Wiggins  kept  himself 
shut  up  so  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
The  clergyman  is  the  vicar  of  Dalton — the 
Rev.  Mr.  Munn.  It  has  been  published  in 
the  papers.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  you  are 
no  longer  Miss  Dalton.  You  are  Mrs.  . Leon 
Dudleigh.  You  are  my  wife !” 

At  these  words,  in  spite  of  Edith’s  pride 
and  courage,  there  came  over  her  a dark 
fear  that  all  this  might  indeed  be  as  he  said. 
The  mention  of  the  published  banns  dis- 
turbed her,  and  shook  that  proud  and  ob- 
stinate conviction  which  she  had  thus  far 
entertained  that  the  scene  in  the  chapel  was 
only  a brutal  practical  joke.  It  might  be  far 
more.  It  might  not  be  a mockery  after  all. 
It  might  be  good  in  the  eye  of  the  law — 
that  law  whose  injustice  had  been  shown  to 
her  in  the  terrible  experience  of  her  father ; 
and  if  this  were  so,  what  then  f 

A pang  of  anguish  shot  through  her  heart 
as  this  terrific  thought  occurred.  But  the 
pang  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  terror 
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passed  also.  Once  more  she  called  to  her 
aid  that  stubborn  Dalton  fortitude  and  Dal- 
ton pride  which  had  thus  far  so  well  sus- 
tained her. 

“ Tour  wife !”  she  exclaimed,  with  a loath- 
ing and  a scorn  in  her  face  and  in  her  voice 
that  words  could  not  express,  at  the  sight  of 
which  even  Leon,  with  all  his  insolence,  was 
cowed — “ your  wife ! Do  you  think  you  can 
affect  me  by  lies  like  these  f” 

“ Lies !”  repeated  Leon — “it's  the  truth. 
You  are  my  wife,  and  you  must  sign  these 
papers.” 

“ I don't  think  so,”  said  Edith,  resuming 
her  former  coolness. 

“ Do  you  dare  to  refuse  me  this  ?” 

“I  don't  see  any  daring  about  it.  Of 
course  I refuse.” 

“ Sign  them  1”  roared  Leon,  with  an  oath. 

Edith  smiled  lightly  and  turned  away. 

Leon  rushed  toward  her  with  a menacing 
gesture.  But  Edith  was  aware  of  this.  In 
an  instant  she  turned,  snatched  a dagger  from 
her  breast  which  had  been  concealed  there, 
and  confronted  him  with  a cold,  stony  glare. 

“ 1 well  know,”  said  she,  “ what  an  utter 
coward  you  are.  While  I have  this  you 
will  not  dare  to  touch  me.  It  is  better  for 
you,  on  the  whole,  just  now,  that  you  are  a 
coward,  for  this  dagger — which,  by-the- way, 
I always  carry — is  poisoned.  It  is  an  old 
family  affair — and  that  shows  you  one  of 
the  advantages  of  having  a family — and  so 
deadly  is  the  poison  that  a scratch  would 
kill  you.  Yes,  there  is  some  advantage  in 
being  a coward,  for  if  you  dared  to  touch 
me  I should  strike  you  with  this  as  I would 
strike  a mad  dog !” 

Leon  stood  before  her,  a coward,  as  she 
knew  and  as  she  said,  not  daring  to  come 
within  reach  of  her  terrible  weapon,  which 
she  upheld  with  a deadly  purpose  plainly 
visible  in  her  eye.  Yet  it  seemed  as  though, 
with  his  great  muscular  power,  he  might 
easily  have  grasped  that  slender  arm  and 
wrenched  the  dagger  away.  But  this  wt*s 
a thing  which  he  did  not  dare  to  attempt ; 
the  risk  was  too  great.  He  might  have  re- 
ceived a scratch  in  the  struggle  with  that 
young  girl  who  confronted  him  so  steadily, 
and  who,  with  all  her  fragile  beauty,  was  so 
calm,  so  proud,  and  so  resolute. 

Edith  waited  for  a few  moments,  and  then 
walked  quietly  away,  trusting  implicitly  to 
Leon's  cowardice,  and  without  another  word, 
or  even  another  look,  she  left  the  room  and 
returned  to  her  own  apartments. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

▲ FIGHT  IN  THE  ENEMY'S  CAMP. 

It  will  have  been  seen  already  that  Leon 
had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Dalton  Hall  im- 
mediately after  that  marriage  ceremony  as 


the  husband  of  Edith.  Her  illness  had 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  having  any  un- 
derstanding with  her,  and  his  own  affairs 
called  him  away  before  her  recovery.  With 
Wiggins  he  remained  on  the  same  footing  as 
before ; nor  did  he  find  himself  able  to  alter 
that  footing  in  the  slightest  degree;  What- 
ever Wiggins  may  have  thought  or  felt  on 
the  subject  of  the  marriage,  he  revealed  it 
to  no  one;  and  Leon  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  wait  for  Edith’s  recovery  before  he 
could  accomplish  any  thing  definite  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  position.  On  his  return  to 
Dalton  Hall  he  learned  that  she  was  conva- 
lescent, and  he  was  much  surprised  at  her 
immediate  request  for  an  interview. 

With  the  result  of  that  interview  he 
had  but  little  reason  to  be  satisfied.  He 
felt  disappointed,  enraged,  and  humiliated. 
Edith  had  been  perfectly  free  from  all  fear 
of  him.  The  young  girl  had  shown  herself 
a virago.  His  insults  she  had  returned  with 
mocking  sarcasms,  his  threats  she  had  treat- 
ed with  utter  contempt,  and  finally  she  had 
proved  him  to  his  own  face  to  be  a coward. 
Over  the  recollection  of  that  scene  he  could 
only  gnash  his  teeth  in  fruitless  rage.  The 
more  he  thought  of  that  interview,  the  more 
bitter  grew  his  mortification ; and  at  length 
he  resolved  to  force  matters  to  a climax  at 
once  by  coming  to  a distinct  and  final  un- 
derstanding with  Wiggins  himself. 

Leon  had  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the  house 
long  enough  to  know  where  Wiggins's  room 
was,  and  into  that  room  he  intruded  himself 
abruptly  on  the  following  day.  It  was  in 
this  room  that  Wiggins  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time,  carrying  on  a vigorous 
though  not  very  extensive  correspondence, 
and  moving  the  wires  of  those  plans  at 
which  he  had  hinted  to  Edith.  He  was 
here  now,  and  as  Leon  entered  he  looked  up 
with  a silent  stare. 

“ I'll  not  stand  this  any#  longer,”  burst 
forth  Leon,  abruptly  and  vehemently.  “ I’m 
in  terrible  difficulties.  I've  been  waiting 
long  enough.  You  must  side  with  me  act- 
ively, for  your  assistance  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  bring  that  mad  girl  to  terms.  I'm 
married  to  her.  She’s  my  wife.  I must 
have  control  of  this  place  at  once ; and  I’ll 
tolerate  no  further  opposition  from  her,  or 
humbug  from  you.  I've  come  now  to  tell 
you  this  finally  and  peremptorily.” 

“She  is  not  your  wife,”  said  Wiggins, 
coldly. 

“She  is.” 

“It  was  a trick.  The  ceremony  was  a 
miserable  sham.” 

“It  was  no  sham.  It  was  done  legally, 
and  can  not  be  undone.” 

“ Legally ! Pooh ! The  whole  thing  was 
a farce.  It's  no  marriage.  Legally ! Why, 
what  has  that  miserable  affair  to  do  with 
the  law  ?” 

“ What  has  it  to  do  f It  has  every  thing 
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to  do.  The  whole  thing  was  done  in  a per- 
fectly legal  manner.  The  banns  were  reg- 
ularly published  by  the  vicar  of  Dalton  in 
Dalton  Chnrch,  and  in  that  chapel  Edith 
Dalton  was  regularly  and  legally  married 
to  Leon  Dudleigh  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Munn. 
What  more  is  wanting  to  make  it  legal! 
Go  and  ask  Mr.  Munn  himself.” 

“The  banns !”  exclaimed  Wiggins. 

“ Yes,  the  banns,”  said  Leon.  “ You  never 
heard  of  that,  perhaps.  If  you  doubt  me, 
go  and  ask  Munn.” 

“ It  was  not  you  that  she  married !”  cried 
Wiggins,  after  a pause,  in  which  he  seemed 
struck  rather  painfully  by  Leon’s  last  infor- 
mation. “ It  was  not  you — it  was  that  other 
one.  He  called  himself  Dudleigh — a miser- 
able assumed  name !” 

“ You  know  nothing  about  it,”  said  Leon, 
“ whether  it  was  assumed  or  not.  And  as  to 
the-  marriage,  it  was  to  me.  I held  her 
hand;  I put  the  ring  on  her  finger;  she 
married  me,  and  no  other.  But  I’m  not  go- 
ing to  talk  about  that.  I’ve  simply  come 
here  to  insist  on  your  active  help.  I won’t 
stand  any  more  of  this  humbug.  I’ve  al- 
ready told  you  that  I know  you.” 

Wiggins  remained  silent  for  some  time. 

“ So  you  did,”  said  he  at  last,  in  a low 
voice ; “ but  what  of  that  f” 

Why,  only  this : you  had  to  let  me  do 
what  I chose.  And  I intend  to  keep  a good 
hold  of  you  yet,  my  fine  fellow.” 

Wiggins  placed  both  his  elbows  on  the 
table  in  front  of  him,  and  looked  fixedly  at 
Leon  for  some  time. 

“ You  did  say  once,”  said  he,  slowly,  “ that 
you  knew  me,  and  the  possibility  that  it 
might  be  true  induced  me  to  tolerate  you 
here  for  some  time.  I trusted  to  Miss  Dal- 
ton’s innate  good  sense  to  save  her  from  any 
danger  from  one  like  you ; but  it  appears 
that  I was  mistaken.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, howeves,  I may  as  well  inform  you 
that  you  have  not  the  slightest  idea  who  I 
am,  and  more  than  this,  that  I have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  tell  you.” 

“ Pooh!”  said  Leon,  with  ill-disguised  un- 
easiness, “ it’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  take 
that  tone,  but  it  won’t  do  with  me.  I know 
who  you  are.” 

“Who  am  I!” 

“Oh,  I know.” 

“ Who  T who  t Say  it ! If  you  did  know, 
you  would  not  imagine  that  you  had  any 
power  over  me.  Your  power  is  a dream, 
and  your  knowledge  of  me  is  a sham.  Who 
am  IT” 

“ Why,”  said  Leon,  with  still  greater  un- 
easiness and  uncertainty  in  his  face  and 
voice,  “ you  are  not  John  Wiggins.” 

“ Who  do  you  think  I am  f”  asked  Wig- 
gins. 

“ Who  T who  f Why,  you  came  from  Aus- 
tralia ” 

“ Well,  what  of  that!” 


“ Well,  you  are  some  convict  who  got  ac- 
quainted with  Dalton  out  there,  and  have 
come  back  here  to  try  to  get  control  of  these 
estates.” 

“ But  how  could  I do  that  ? If  this  were 
so,  do  you  suppose  that  Wiggins  of  Liver- 
pool would  allow  it  T” 

“ Oh,  he  has  a share  in  the  business.  He 
goes  halves  with  you,  perhaps.” 

“ If  he  wanted  any  share  at  all  in  such  a 
transaction,  he  might  have  all,  and  there- 
fore he  would  be  a fool  to  take  half.  Your 
theory,  I infer,  is  somewhat  lame.  And  what 
of  Mrs.  Dunbar  f Is  she  an  Australian  con- 
vict too  T” 

“ Mrs.  Dunbar  t — who  is  she  f What ! 
that  crazy  housekeeper  T She  looks  as  though 
she  may  have  just  been  released  from  some 
lunatic  asylum.” 

Wiggins  made  no  immediate  reply,  and 
sat  for  a few  moments  in  thought.  Then  he 
looked  at  Leon  and  said : 

“ Well,  you  have  got  hold  of  part  of  the 
truth — just  enough  to  mislead  you.  It  is 
true  that  I have  been  in  Australia,  though 
why  you  should  suppose  that  I was  a con- 
vict I do  not  know.  More:  I went  out 
there  on  account  of  Dalton,  and  for  no  other 
reason.  While  there  I saw  much  of  him,  and 
gained  his  whole  confidence.  He  told  me 
his  whole  story  unreservedly.  He  believed 
me  to  be  his  friend.  He  confided  every  thing 
to  me.  You  must  have  heard  of  his  trial, 
and  his  strange  persistence  in  refusing  tc 
say  who  the  guilty  party  was.” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Leon,  with  a laugh.  “A 
good  idea  that,  when  the  guilty  party  was 
himself.” 

“ It  was  not  himself,”  said  Wiggins,  “ and 
before  long  the  world  shall  know  who  it  was. 
for  that  is  the  one  business  of  my  life  since 
my  return,  to  which  I have  sacrificed  all  oth- 
er concerns.  In  my  attention  to  this  I have 
even  neglected  Miss  Dalton.” 

“ She  does  not  appear  to  think  that  you 
have  neglected  her,”  said  Leon,  with  a sneer. 
* To  this  Wiggins  paid  no  attention. 

“ Dalton,”  said  he,  “ told  me  all  before  he 
died.  He  thought  of  his  daughter,  and  though 
he  had  suffered  himself,  yet  he  thought  on 
his  death-bed  that  it  would  be  a sin  to  leave 
to  her  such  a legacy  of  shame.  It  was  this 
that  broke  his  obstinate  silence,  and  made 
him  tell  his  secret  to  me.  And  here,  Leon 
Dudleigh,  is  a thing  in  which  you  are  con- 
cerned.” 

“ I !”  exclaimed  Leon,  in  astonishment,  not 
unmingled  with  alarm. 

“ I will  tell  you  presently.  I will  simply 
remark  now  that  I am  following  out  his 
wishes,  and  am  working  for  Miss  Dalton,  as 
he  himself  would  have  worked,  to  redeem 
her  name.” 

“ The  name  is  hers  no  longer,”  said  Leon. 
“Bhe  seems  to  give  you  a precious  hard  time 
| of  it  too,  I should  say,  and  does  not  altogeth- 
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er  appreciate  your  self-denying  and  wonder-, 
fully  disinterested  efforts.” 

“I  have  not  treated  her  with  sufficient 
consideration,”  said  Wiggins.  “I  misunder- 
stood her  character.  I began  altogether 
wrong.  I see  now  that  I ought  to  have 
given  her  more  of  my  confidence,  or,  better 
yet,  that  I ought  not  to  have  brought  her 
here  till  the  work  was  done.  Well,”  he  add- 
ed, with  a sigh,  “my  chief  consolation  is 
that  it  will  be  all  right  in  the  end.” 

“ This  is  all  rubbish,”  said  Leon.  “ You 
are  not  what  you  pretend  to  be.  You  are 
not  her  guardian.  You  are  an  interloper 
and  a swindler.  You  shall  Remain  here  no 
longer.  I am  her  husband,  and  I order  you 
off  the  premises  at  once.” 

“ You  are  not  her  husband,  and  I am  her 
guardian,”  said  Wiggins,  calmly.  “I  was 
appointed  by  her  father  on  his  death-bed.” 

“ I don’t  believe  it.  Besides,  your  name 
is  not  Wiggins  at  all.” 

“ How  do  you  know  T You  know  nothing.” 

“ I know  Wiggins.” 

“ Wiggins  of  Liverpool,  perhaps,  but  there 
are  more  Wigginses  in  the  world  than  that.” 

“ A court  of  law  will  show  that — ” 

“ You  will  not  go  to  a court  of  law.  That 
is  my  task.  And  mark  me,”  continued  Wig- 
gins, with  thrilling  emphasis,  “ when  a court 
of  law  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  Dalton 
estates  or  the  Dalton  name,  then  it  will  be 
the  turn  for  you  and  yours  to  tremble.” 

“ Tremble !”  exclaimed  Leon,  scornfully. 

“Yes,”  repeated  Wiggins.  “Your  father — ” 

“ Pooh !”  said  Leon. 

“ When  Dalton  died,”  continued  Wiggins, 
“ he  left  his  papers.  Among  them  was  a let- 
ter of  which  he  himself  told  me.  If  he  had 
produced  that  letter  on  his  trial,  he  would 
have  escaped,  and  the  guilty  man  would 
have  been  punished.  The  letter  was  written 
by  the  real  forger.  It  inblosed  the  forged 
check  to  Dalton,  asking  him  to  draw  the 
money  and  pay  certain  pressing  debts.  The 
writer  of  that  letter  was  your  own  father — 
Lionel  Dudleigh !” 

“ It’s  a lie  !”  cried  Leon,  starting  up,  with 
terrible  excitement  in  his  face — an  excite- 
ment, too,  which  was  mingled  with  unspeak- 
able dread. 

“It’s  true,”  said  Wiggins,  calmly,  “and 
the  letter  can  be  proved.” 

“ It  can  not.” 

“ It  can,  and  by  the  best  of  testimony.” 

“ I don’t  believe  it.” 

“Perhaps  not;  but  there  is  something 
more.  With  the  murder  trial  you  are  no 
doubt  familiar.  In  fact,  I take  it  for  granted 
that  you  are  familiar  with  Dalton’s  case  in 
all  its  bearings ,”  added  Wiggins,  in  a tone  of 
deep  meaning.  “ In  that  murder  trial,  then, 
you  are  aware  that  a Maltese  cross  was  found 
on  the  scene  of  murder,  and  created  much  ex- 
citement. You  know  what  part  it  had  in 
the  triaL  I now  inform  you  that  I have 
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proof  which  can  show  beyond  a doubt  that 
this  Maltese  cross  was  the  property  of  your 
father — Lionel  Dudleigh.” 

“ It’s  a lie — an  infernal  lie  I”  said  Leon,  in 
a hoarse  voice.  His  excitement  had  now 
become  terrible. 

“ It’s  true — all  true,”  continued  Wiggins. 
“ It  can  all  be  proved  by  a witness  that  can 
not  be  impeached.  Yes,  Leon  Dudleigh,  you 
yourself  would  be  forced  to  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  that  witness.” 

“What  witness?”  said  Leon,  in  a voice 
that  was  scarcely  audible  from  conflicting 
emotions. 

Wiggins  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  then 
said,  in  a low,  deep,  solemn  voice, 

“Leon  Dudleigh,  that  witness  is  your 
mother!” 

The  other  started  as  though  he  had  been 
shot. 

“ My  mother !”  he  almost  screamed — “ my 
mother ! why,  she — she  is  dead — dead  long 
ago.” 

“ When  did  you  find  that  out  ?”  said  Wig- 
gins. 

“She’s  dead!  she’s  dead!”  repeated  Leon, 
as  though  by  assertion  he  could  make  it 
true 

“She  is  not  dead,”  said  Wiggins,  in  an 
awful  voice,  “ though  all  these  years  she  has 
lived  a living  death.  She  is  not  dead.  Slfe 
is  alive,  and  she  now  stands  ready,  when  the 
hour  comes,  though  with  an  agonized  heart, 
to  give  that  testimony  which,  years  ago,  she 
dared  not  and  could  not  give.  She  has  al- 
lowed the  innocent  to  suffer,  and  the  guilty 
to  go  free,  but  now  she  will  do  so  no  longer. 
The  work  upon  which  I have  been  engaged 
is  almost  complete.  The  preparations  are 
made,  and  this  very  day  I am  going  to  Liv- 
erpool to  perform  the  last  acts  that  are  nec- 
essary toward  vindicating  the  memory  of 
Dalton,  establishing  his  innocence,  and  pun- 
ishing the  guilty.  As  for  you,  you  can  do 
nothing  here,  and  I have  resolved  to  punish 
you  for  what  you  have  done.  I shall  show 
you  no  mercy.  If  you  want  to  save  yourself, 
leave  the  country,  for  otherwise  I swear  you 
will  never  be  safe  from  my  vengeance.” 

“ Vengeance !”  said  Leon,  in  low,  menacing 
tones.  “ Dotard  l do  you  talk  of  vengeanoe  T 
You  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
word.  Wait  till  you  see  what  I can  do.” 

And  with  these  words  he  left  the  room. 

That  evening  Wiggins  left  for  Liverpool. 


CHAPTER  XXXHI. 

THE  HUSBAND’S  LAST  APPEAL. 

Early  on  the  following  day  Edith  re- 
ceived a request  from  Leon  for  another  in- 
terview. This  request  was  acceptable  in 
every  way,  for  the  last  interview  had  been 
no  more  satisfactory  to  her  than  to  him,  and 
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she  could  not  help  hoping  that  something 
more  definite  might  result  from  a new  one. 
She  therefore  went  down,  and  found  him  al- 
ready in  the  room. 

On  this  occasion  Leon  showed  nothing  of 
that  languor  which  he  had  previously  affect- 
ed. He  appeared,  on  the  contrary,  uneasy, 
nervous,  and  impatient.  So  abstracted  was 
he  by  his  own  thoughts  that  he  did  not  no- 
tice her  entrance.  She  sat  down  and  wait- 
ed for  a little  while,  after  which  she  said, 
quietly,  * 

“ Did  you  wish  to  see  me,  Captain — a — 
Dudleigh  ?” 

Leon  started,  then  frowned ; then,  after  a 
little  silence,  he  began  abruptly : 

“ You  may  deny  it  as  much  as  you  choose, 
but  it’s  no  use.  You  are  actually  married  to 
me.  You  are  really  and  truly  my  wife,  both 
in  the  eyes  of  man  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  From  that  marriage  nothing  can  ever 
deliver  you  but  a divorce.” 

“ You  are  mistaken,”  said  Edith,  quietly. 
“ Even  if  that  miserable  performance  should 
turn  out  to  be  a marriage — which  is  absurd 
— still  there  is  one  other  thing  that  can  free 
me.” 

“ Ah  f — and  what  may  that  be  ?” 

“ Death !”  said  Edith,  solemnly. 

Leon  turned  pale.  “Is  that  a threat?” 
he  asked  at  length,  in  a trembling  voice. 
“ Whose  death  do  you  mean  ?” 

Edith  made  no  reply. 

“ Yes,”  said  Leon,  after  a pause,  going  on 
with  his  former  train  of  thought,  “ at  any 
rate  you  are  my  wife,  and  you  can  not  help 
it.  You  may  deny  it  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  that  will  not  avail.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  I do  not  molest  you,  although  I 
might  so  easily  do  it.  I never  trouble  you 
with  my  presence.  I am  very  forbearing. 
Few  would  do  as  I do.  Yet  I have  rights, 
and  some  of  them,  at  least,  I am  determined 
to  assert.  Now,  on  the  whole,  it  is  well  for 
you — and  you  ought  to  see  it — that  you  have 
one  here  who  occupies  the  peculiar  position 
toward  you  which  I do.  If  it  were  not  for 
me  you  would  be  altogether  in  the  power  of 
Wiggins.  He  is  your  guardian  or  your  jail- 
er, whichever  you  choose  to  call  him.  He 
could  shut  you  up  in  the  vaults  of  Dalton 
Hall  if  he  chose — and  he  probably  will  do 
that  very  thing  before  long — for  who  is  there 
to  prevent  him  ? I am  the  only  one  who  can 
stand  between  you  and  him.  I am  your  only 
hope.  You  do  not  know  who  and  what  this 
man  is.  You  think  you  know  him,  but  you 
don’t.  You  think  of  him  as  a villain  and  a 
tyrant.  Let  me  tell  you  that  in  your  bitter- 
est hate  of  that  man  you  have  never  begun 
to  conceive  the  fraction  of  his  villainy.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  he  is  one  who  passes  your 
comprehension.  Let  me  tell  you  that,  how- 
ever much  you  may  hate  me,  if  I were  to  tell 
you  what  Wiggins  is,  the  feelings  that  you 
have  toward  me  would  be  almost  affection, 


i compared  to  those  which  you  would  have 
toward  him.” 

Leon  paused.  He  had  spoken  most  ear- 
nestly and  vehemently ; but  upon  Edith  these 
words  produced  no  effect.  She  believed  that 
this  was  a last  effort  to  work  upon  her  feel- 
ings by  exciting  her  fears  of  Wiggins.  8he 
did  not  believe  him  capable  of  speaking  the 
truth  to  her,  and  thus  his  words  produced 
no  result.  • 

“ If  you  had  not  been  married  to  me  when 
you  were,”  continued  Leon,  “ I solemnly  as- 
sure you  that  by  this  time  you  would  have 
been  where  hope  could  never  reach  you.” 

“ Well,  really,”  said  Edith,  “ Captain — a 
— Dudleigh,  all  this  is  excessively  childish. 
By  such  an  absurd  preamble  as  this  you, 
of  course,  must  mean  something.  All  this, 
however,  can  have  no  possible  effect  on  me, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I consider  it 
spoken  for  effect.  I hope,  therefore,  that 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  come  at  once  to 
business,  and  say  precisely  what  it  is  that 
you  want  of  me.” 

“It  is  no  absurd  preamble,”  said  Leon, 
gloomily.  “It  is  not  nonsense,  as  I could 
soon  show  you.  There  is  no  human  being 
who  has  done  so  much  wrong  to  you  and 
yours  as  this  Wiggins,  yet  you  quietly  allow 
him  to  be  your  guardian.” 

“I?”  said  Edith.  “I  allow  him?  Let 
me  be  free,  and  then  you  will  see  how  long 
I allow  him.” 

“ But  I mean  here — in  Dalton  Hall.” 

“I  do  not  allow  him  any  thing.  I am 
simply  a prisoner.  He  is  my  jailer,  and 
keeps  me  here.” 

“ You  need  not  be  so.” 

“ Pray  how  can  I escape  ?” 

“ By  siding  with  me.” 

“With  you?”  asked  Edith — “and  what 
then  ?” 

“ Well,  if  you  side  with  me  I will  drive 
him  out.” 

“ You  seem  incapable  of  understanding,” 
said  Edith,  “ that  of  the  two,  you  yourself, 
both  by  nature  and  by  position,  are  by 
far  the  more  abhorrent  to  me.  Side  with 
you ! And  is  this  the  proposal  you  have  to 
make  ?” 

“ I tell  you  that  you  are  in  no  danger  from 
me,  and  that  you  are  from  him.” 

“Really,  as  far  as  danger  is  concerned, 
my  prospects  with  Wiggins  are  far  prefer- 
able to  my  prospects  with  you.” 

“ But  you  don’t  know  him.  He  has  done 
terrible  things — deeds  of  horror.” 

“And  you — what  have  you  done?  But 
perhaps  I have  mistaken  you.  When  you 
ask  me  to  side  with  you,  you  may  perhaps 
mean  that  I shall  be  at  liberty,  and  that 
when  you  expel  Wiggins  you  will  allow  me 
to  go  also.” 

At  this  Leon  looked  down  in  evident  em- 
barrassment. 

“ Well — not — yet,”  he  said,  slowly.  “ In 
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time,  of  course ; but  it  can  not  all  be  done 
just  at  once,  you  know.” 

“ What  can  not  be  done  at  once  ?” 

“ Your — your  freedom.” 

“Why  notT” 

“Well,  there  are — a — certain  difficulties 
in  the  way.” 

“Then  what  can  I gain  by  siding  with 
you  f Why  should  I cast  off  Wiggins,  and 
take  a new  jailer  who  has  done  to  me  a 
wrong  far  more  foul  and  far  more  intoler- 
able than  any  that  Wiggins  ever  attempt- 
ed?” 

“ But  you  mistake  me.  I intend  to  let  you 
go  free,  of  course — that  is,  in  time.” 

“ In  time !” 

“ Yes ; every  thing  can  not  be  done  in  a 
moment.” 

“ This  is  mere  childishness.  You  are  tri- 
fling. I am  astonished  that  you  should 
speak  in  this  way,  after  what  you  know  of 
me.” 

“But  I tell  you  I will  set  you  free — only 
I can  not  do  that  until  I get  what  I want.” 

“ And  what  is  it  that  you  want  ?” 

“ Why,  what  I married  you  for.” 

“ What  is  that?” 

“Money,”  said  Leon,  abruptly. 

“Money?”  repeated  Edith,  in  surprise. 

“ Yes,  money,”  said  Leon,  harshly. 

“ You  must  really  apply  to  Wiggins,  then,” 
said  she,  carelessly. 

“No;  you  yourself  are  the  only  one  to 
whom  I must  apply.” 

“ To  me  ? I have  no  money  whatever.  It 
is  of  no  use  for  me  to  inform  you  that  Wig- 
gins is  all-powerful  here.  I thought  by 
your  professed  knowledge  of  his  wonderful 
secrets  that  you  had  some  great  power  over 
him,  and  could  get  from  him  whatever  you 
want.” 

“ Never  mind  what  you  thought,”  growled 
Leon.  “ I come  to  you,  and  you  only,  and  I 
ask  you  for  money.” 

“ How  can  I give  it  ?” 

“ By  signing  your  name  to  a paper,  a sim- 
ple paper,  which  I can  use.  Your  signature 
is  necessary  to  effect  what  I wish.” 

“ My  signature  ? Ah ! And  what  possible 
inducement  can  you  offer  me  for  my  signa- 
ture ?” 

“ Why,  what  you  most  desire.” 

“What?  My  freedom?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very  well.  Will  you  drive  me  to  the 
village  at  once  ?” 

Leon  hesitated. 

“ Well,  not  just  at  once,  you  know.  You 
must  remain  here  a short  time,  and  go 
through  certain  formalities  and  routine 
work,  and  attest  certain  things  before  a 
lawyer.” 

Edith  smiled. 

“ What  a simpleton  you  must  still  think 
me ! How  easy  you  must  think  it  is  to  im- 
pose upon  me!  Perhaps  you  think  me  so 


credulous,  or  so  much  in  the  habit  of  con- 
fiding in  you,  that  no  such  thing  as  doubt 
ever  enters  my  mind.” 

Leon  glared  angrily  at  her. 

“ I tell  you  I must  have  it,”  he  cried,  in 
excited  tones.  “ I must  have  it — by  fair 
means  or  foul.” 

“ But  of  the  two  ways  I presume  you  have 
a preference  for  the  latter,”  said  Edith. 

“ I tell  you  I must  and  will  have  it,”  re- 
iterated Leon. 

“ I don’t  see  how  you  can  get  my  signature 
very  well — unless  you  forge  it ; but  then  I 
suppose  that  will  not  stand  in  your  way.” 

“Now  by  all  that  is  most  holy,”  cried 
Leon,  vehemently,  “ you  make  me  hate  you 
even  worse  than  I hate  Wiggins.” 

“ Really,  these  feelings  of  yours  are  a sub- 
ject in  which  I do  not  take  the  smallest  in- 
terest.” 

“ I tell  you,”  cried  Leon,  struggling  to 
repress  his  rage,  “if  you  sign  this  paper 
you  shall  be  free.” 

“Let  me  be  free  first,  and  then  I will 
think  about  it.” 

“If  you  get  free  you'll  refuse  to  sign,” 
said  Leon. 

“ But  if  I were  to  sign  first  I should  nev- 
er be  free.” 

“ You  shall  be  free.  I promise  you  on  the 
honor  of  a gentleman,”  cried  Leon,  earnestly. 

“I’m  afraid,”  said  Edith,  in  a tone  of 
quiet  contempt,  “ that  the  security  is  of  too 
little  value.” 

Leon  looked  at  her  with  fury  in  his  eyes. 

“ You  are  driving  me  to  the  most  desper- 
ate measures,”  he  cried. 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  your  measures  have 
all  along  been  as  desperate  as  they  well  can 
be.” 

“I  swear  by  all  that’s  holy,”  thundered 
Leon,  “that  I’ll  tame  you  yet.  I’ll  bring 
you  into  subjection.” 

“ Ah ! then  in  that  case,”  said  Edith,  “ my 
comfort  will  be  that  the  subjection  can  not 
last  long.” 

“ Will  it  not  ?”  asked  Leon. 

“ No,  it  will  not,  as  you  very  well  know,” 
said  Edith,  in  cold,  measured  tones,  looking 
steadfastly  at  him  with  what  seemed  like  a 
certain  solemn  warning.  She  rose  as  she 
said  this,  still  looking  at  Leon,  while  he  also 
rose  in  a state  of  vehement  excitement. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  he  cried.  “ You 
look  as  blood-thirsty  as  an  assassin.” 

“ I may  yet  become  one,”  said  Edith,  gloom- 
ily, “if  this  lasts  much  longer.  You  have 
eyes,  but  you  will  not  see.  You  treat  me 
like  some  silly,  timid  child,  while  I have  all 
the  time  the  spirit  of  a man.  This  can  only 
end  in  one  way.  Some  one  must  die !” 

Leon  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  Her 
voice  and  her  look  showed  that  she  was  in 
earnest,  but  the  fragile  beauty  of  her  slen- 
der form  seemed  to  belie  tha  dark  meaning 
of  her  words. 
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“ I came  with  a fair  offer/’  said  he,  in  a 
voice  hoarse  with  passion. 

“ You  /”  said  Edith,  in  cold  scorn ; u you 
with  a fair  offer ! Fairness  and  honor  and 
justice  and  truth,  and  all  such  things,  are 
altogether  unknown  to  such  as  yon.” 

At  this  Leon  frowned  that  peculiar  frown 
of  his,  and  gnawed  his  mustache  in  his  rage. 

u I have  spared  you  thus  far,”  said  he — 
“ I have  spared  you ; but  now,  by  Heaven, 
you  shall  feel  what  it  is  to  have  a master !” 

“ You  I”  she  cried — “ you  spared  met  If 
I have  escaped  any  injury  from  you,  it  has 
been  through  my  own  courage  and  the  cow- 
ardice of  your  own  heart.  You  my  master ! 
You  will  learn  a terrible  lesson  before  you 
become  that !” 

“ I have  spared  you,”  cried  Leon,  now  be- 
side himself  with  rage — “ I have  spared  you, 
but  I will  spare  you  no  longer.  After  this 
you  shall  know  that  what  I have  thus  far 
done  is  as  nothing  to  that  which  is  yet  be- 
fore you.” 

" What  you  have  done !”  said  Edith,  fix- 
ing her  great  wrathful  eyes  more  sternly 
upon  Leon,  with  a look  of  deadly  menace, 
and  with  burning  intensity  of  gaze,  and 
speaking  in  a low  tone  that  was  tremulous 
with  repressed  indignation — “what  you 
have  done ! Let  me  tell  you,  Captain  Dud- 
leigh,  your  heart’s  blood  could  never  atone 
for  the  wrongs  you  have  done  me ! Beware, 
Sir,  how  you  drive  me  to  desperation.  You 
little  know  what  I have  in  my  mind  to  do. 
You  have  made  me  too  familiar  with  the 
thought  of  death !” 

At  these  words  Leon  stared  at  her  in  si- 
lence. He  seemed  at  last  to  understand  the 
full  possibility  of  Edith’s  nature,  and  to  com- 
prehend that  this  one  whom  he  threatened 
was  capable,  in  her  despair,  of  making  all 
his  threats  recoil  on  his  own  head.  He  said 
nothing,  and  in  a few  moments  afterward  she 
left  the  room. 

As  she  went  out  of  the  door  she  encoun- 
tered Hugo.  He  started  as  she  came  noise- 
lessly upon  him.  He  had  evidently  been 
listening  to  all  that  had  been  said.  At  this 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  she  was 
watched,  though  it  really  showed  her  no 
more  than  what  she  had  all  along  known, 
there  arose  in  Edith’s  mind  a fresh  sense  of 
helplessness  and  of  peril. 


SLAVE-HUNTS  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

DR.  NACHTIGAL,  the  intrepid  German 
traveler,  who  has  been  exploring  the 
heart  of  Africa  for  a number  of  years,  has 
sent  accounts  of  two  slave-hunts,  of  which 
he  was  an  unwilling  witness,  to  his  friend 
Baron  von  Maltzan,  well  known  for  his  trav- 
els in  Arabia.  Illustrating  as  they  do  the 
infamous  human  traffic  for  the  suppression 
of  which  great  efforts  are  at  the  present 


time  being  made,  they  possess  more  than  or- 
dinary interest. 

The  voyage  of  the  doctor  was  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  presents  from  the 
German  Emperor  to  the  Sultan  of  Boraou, 
in  recognition  of  the  aid  rendered  by  him  to 
former  German  travelers.  This  mission  was 
considerably  prolonged  on  account  of  failing 
resources,  large  sums  sent  to  the  traveler 
not  having  reached  him.  For  two  whole 
years  his  friends  in  Germany  were  without 
news  from  him.  At  the  beginning  of  1872 
he  undertook  a voyage  to  the  southern  parts 
of  Baghirmi.  Its  ruler,  Aboo  Sakin,  had 
been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  south-, 
em  provinces  of  his  country,  more  difficult 
of  access.  To  him  Dr.  Nachtigal  directed 
his  steps — an  enterprise  full  of  danger ; and 
while  with  him  he  was  the  witness  of  the 
stirring  scenes  of  which  he  sent  an  ac- 
count to  his  friend  in  the  spring  of  1873. 
We  propose  to  let  the  doctor  speak  for  him- 
self. 

We  had  pitched  our  camp  in  the  oountry 
of  the  Gaberi,  in  the  district  belonging  to 
the  Broto.  The  Gaberi  form  a tribe  very 
much  divided,  every  village  possessing  its 
own  chief,  and  living  often  in  bloody  feud 
and  eternal  enmity  with  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage. The  tribes  of  the  Taza,  the  Kuang,. 
the  Mustego,  are  split  up  in  a similar  man- 
ner ; while  Somrai,  Nd&mm,  Miltu,  Turnmok, 
Basso,  Nyillem,  are  to  a certain  degree  cen- 
tralized states.  The  divided  tribes,  quar- 
reling among  themselves,  are  the  most  fa- 
vorable ground  for  hunting  slaves.  Every 
village  either  submits  separately,  and  then 
pays  for  itself  alone  its  slave  tribute,  or  it  is 
separately  reduced  by  fire  and  sword,  with- 
out its  nearest  neighbors,  even  those  of  the 
same  tribe,  taking  part  with  it.  In  that 
case  the  yield  of  slaves  is  great,  but  the  vil- 
lage generally  disappears  altogether.  Be- 
fore us,  toward  the  south,  southwest,  and 
west,  the  whole  oountry  for  several  days’ 
journey,  as  far  as  the  river  of  Lozon,  is 
inhabited  by  Gaberi.  Not  one  of  their 
villages  had  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  its 
fidelity ; most  of  them  had  omitted  altogeth- 
er sending  deputations  to  their  feudal  lord, 
consequently  taking  from  the  beginning 
a hostile  attitude.  In  vain  did  Sultan  Mo- 
hammedu  wait  for  the  people  from  Lai,  which 
he  himself  had  only  lately  brought  to  sub- 
jection ; and  those  from  Tchire,  whose  forest 
of  date-trees  lay  within  reach  of  our  eyes, 
had  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  assure 
the  pitiless  king  of  their  submissiveness. 
But  there  lay  many  villages  as  refractory  as 
the  latter  between  us  and  Lai,  and  Tchire 
enjoyed  the  possession  of  a clay  wall  of 
about  six  feet  high — an  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacle  for  the  Baghirmi.  Near  us 
there  were  scattered  a few  Gaberi  villages, 
which  observed  the  strictest  silence  in  the 
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shade  of  their  forests.  After  the  arrival  of 
Aboo  Sakin  the  inhabitants  had  left  their 
usual  places  of  abode,  and  moved  into  their 
secret,  airy,  and  safe  dwellings  in  the  trees, 
where  they,  from  a sense  of  safety,  recog- 
nize no  one  as  their  lord.  Mbarig  (that  is, 
“King”)  Mohammedu  had  tided  both  per- 
suasion and  force  to  induce  them  to  yield 
obedience.  The  peace  messengers  returned 
without  an  answer ; the  hostile  bands  cap- 
tured a few  goats  at  the  most. 

I had  continually  heard  of  those  refract- 
ory tree -villages,  and  did  neither  under- 
stand them  nor  the  difficulty  of  taking 
them.  Being  exceedingly  curious  to  know 
more  about  them,  I felt  immensely  delighted 
when  I heard  that  the  next  day  an  energetic 
military  expedition  was  to  be  undertaken 
against  one  of  them,  called  Kimre.  My  es- 
pecial guest,  the  Fatcha,  the  highest  com- 
mander after  the  king,  was  himself  to  lead 
the  ghazia.  Minor  expeditions  of  this  kind 
may  be  undertaken  by  officials  of  very  dif- 
ferent grade ; and  not  seldom  the  eunuchs, 
who,  by  their  position  and  their  very  na- 
ture, are  most  remote  from  warlike  under- 
takings, are  those  taking  pleasure  in  them. 

At  half  past  three  in  the  morning  the 
wooden  trumpet,  nine  feet  long,  sounded, 
which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  office  of 
the  pasha  and  other  ghazia  leaders.  We 
mounted,  and  waited  outside  the  camp  the 
assembling  of  the  masses.  This  was  accom- 
plished with  nothing  less  than  military  ra- 
pidity, but  we  did  not  wait  till  all  were 
assembled,  and  at  four  o’clock  we  started. 
We  marched  till  five  in  an  east-southeast 
direction ; then  till  half  past  six  southeast ; 
and  at  last,  till  eight,  we  took  a southerly 
direction,  at  first  through  the  durra  fields 
of  Broto,  then  over  uncultivated  tracts  cov- 
ered with  under-wood  and  bushes,  and  at 
last  through  the  fertile  cultivated  plains  of 
Kimre. 

The  other  side  of  this  plain  the  forest  ex- 
tends which  contains  the  refractory  village. 
Columns  of  smoke  rise  at  different.places  in 
it,  warning  signals  for  those  living  farther, 
a sign  that  our  approach  is  noticed.  At 
about  eight  o’clock  we  enter  the  forest, 
which  consists  of  splendid  trees.  Their 
gigantic  growth,  with  the  luxurious  colos- 
sal roof  of  leaves  and  beautiful  forms,  their 
variety  of  shape  and  color,  their  distant  ar- 
rangement, which  permits  each  one  to  un- 
fold and  present  itself  in  its  entire  beauty, 
make  the  forest  the  most  beautiful,  most  re- 
tired, most  magnificent,  which  I ever  beheld, 
the  highest  tree  being  the  majestic  silk-cot- 
ton-tree  (Bombax)j  the  queen  of  this  forest. 

Our  bands  were  put  into  something  like 
order  in  the  plain  before  the  forest.  We 
had  from  eighty  to  a hundred  horsemen 
(almost  the  whole  of  Abe  Sexia’s  cavalry), 
about  a dozen  slaves  armed  with  rifles,  per- 
haps five  hundred  foot-soldiers  (Baghirmi 


| and  slaves),  and  a much  greater  number  of 
heathen  from  Broto,  Bua,  Ndamm,  Tummok, 
Nyillem,  etc.  The  greater  part  of  the  riders 
and  their  horses  were  clad  in  coats  of  wad- 
ding, made  of  the  excellent  product  of  the 
bombax-tree;  the  foot-soldiers,  heathen  as 
well  as  Baghirmi,  were  all  armed  with  the 
dart  or  javelin,  with  the  lance  ( “eperiga”), 
and  mostly  with  the  shield.  The  insepara- 
ble companion  of  the  latter,  however,  is  a 
gourd  water-bottle:  these  people  can  not 
march  for  half  an  hour  without  drinking, 
notwithstanding  the  great  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.  As  soon  as  the  long  straggling 
line  of  the  horde,  numbering  altogether 
about  two  thousand  men,  had  been  some- 
what marshaled  in  the  plain,  the  command- 
er-in-chief  took  up  his  position,  received 
from  the  hands  of  a slave  a small  staff,  about 
a foot  long,  in  a cloth  case — his  marshal’s  ba- 
ton— and  from  the  hands  of  another  a small 
instrument,  likewise  in  a cloth  case,  which, 
on  unfolding,  turned  out  to  be  a European 
fan.  He  seized  the  latter,  opened  it,  and 
galloping  up  and  down  before  his  host,  flour- 
ished it  about  in  as  wild  a manner  as  possi- 
ble, after  which  the  marshal’s  baton  as  well 
as  the  fan  wandered  back  into  their  respect- 
ive cases,  and  into  the  care  of  the  slaves, 
and  all  order,  all  common  action  of  the  wild 
horde,  was  over.  Riders  and  foot-soldiers 
crossed  the  plain  at  a gallop,  and  especially 
the  Baghirmi  and  their  slaves,  eager  for 
prey,  ran  a race  together  toward  the  forest. 

In  the  latter  lay  the  original  homesteads 
of  the  natives,  excellently  constructed  huts, 
mostly  of  straw,  bordered  with  “suggedi” 
(hedges  of  plaited  straw),  and  often  provid- 
ed with  clay  foundations.  But  these  peace- 
able homes  were  long  deserted,  mostly  in 
ruins,  or  destroyed  by  fire.  Their  denizens 
had  moved  into  their  lightly  constructed 
airy  war  dwellings  in  the  high  bombax-tree, 
hitherto  defying  from  thence  all  attempts 
of  the  Baghirmi  king  to  bring  them  to  obe- 
dience and  subjection.  This  tree  grows  up 
as  straight  as  a steeple.  Its  branches,  shoot- 
ing out  almost  horizontally  in  regular  sto- 
ries, are  capitally  suited  for  the  erection  of 
dwellings  in  them;  for  the  people  do  not 
crouch  stealthily  in  the  branches,  but  they 
make  permanent  habitations  of  them,  with 
hut,  vessels  for  water,  basins,  mortar  for 
crushing  corn,  small  domestic  animals,  etc. 
At  night  they  replenish  their  supply  of  wa- 
ter and  corn,  which  latter  they  keep  con- 
cealed and  buried  in  the  ground,  and  their 
horses  they  send  to  distant  villages  until 
quieter  times  return.  The  lowest  branches 
are  about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  are  not  used ; the  next  forma- 
tion of  branches  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
higher,  and  bears  a human  habitation.  Two 
of  the  gigantic  branches,  standing  out  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  almost  right  angles, 
are  connected  by  long  cross-poles  laid  quite 
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close  to  one  another,  and  a surface  of  cer- 
tain extent  is  formed,  which  serves  either 
as  foundation  for  a hut,  or  is  used  as  a place 
for  keeping  animals,  such  as  goats,  sheep, 
and  dogs.  In  the  huts  the  water  and  uten- 
sils  for  domestic  use  are  kept,  or  they  serve 
in  case  of  need  as  places  of  abode  for  women 
and  children.  The  men  with  the  arms  gen- 
erally take  up  their  position  in  a kind  of 
large  basket  of  plaited  straw,  fixed  to  the 
trunk  at  places  where  branches  separate. 
Their  sides  aTe  about  three  feet  high,  and 
from  thence  the  defenders  throw  their  harm- 
less native  darts — reeds  about  a foot  and  a 
half  long,  pointed  at  one  end  like  a quill, 
and  bearing  at  the  other  a lump  of  clay  for 
steadying  and  guiding  them  in  their  flight 
— and  beat  back  with  lance  and  javelin  any 
attempts  of  the  besiegers  to  climb  the  trees, 
protecting  themselves  by  their  high  but  nar- 
row shields.  The  higher  stories  are  either 
inhabited  in  the  same  manner,  or  form  the 
line  of  retreat  of  the  besieged. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  forest  our  bands 
dispersed,  and  each  one  made  *booty  after 
his  own  fashion.  I understood  at  once  how 
impotent  and  powerless  the  Baghirmi  .were 
against  these  refractory  tree- villages.  The 
groups  forming  under  the  inhabited  trees 
looked  fierce  enough,  and  flourished  their 
javelins,  lances,  and  shields  with  most 
threatening  gestures  toward  their  enemies, 
enthroned  above  them  in  safety,  covering 
themselves  very  carefully,  however,  with 
their  shields,  or  shield-like  objects,  against 
the  harmless  reed  missiles.  *The  warlike  in- 
tentions of  the  Baghirmi  were  confined  for 
the  present  to  these  demonstrations.  No- 
body had  the  courage  to  ascend  a tree  by 
force — an  operation  involving  naturally  the 
loss  of  a few  lives,  but  certain  of  success.  No 
harm  could  be  done  to  the  people  above  with 
lance  and  golio,  and  the  slaves  knew  well 
enough  how  to  waste  powder  with  their 
rifles  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  ene- 
my. In  firing  them  they  held  them  as  far 
as  possible  from  their  bodies,  and  only  one 
among  them  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  shot,  not  because  he  had  ever  hit  any 
thing,  but  because  he  put  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder  and  cheek  and  so  fired  it  off.  They 
had  no  means  at  hand  for  felling  the  trees ; 
but  to  ascend  them  would  have  been  very 
easy,  for  the  ladders  were  left  by  the  inhab- 
itants invitingly  for  use.  They  consisted  of 
two  long  poles  connected  by  ropes,  and  tied 
to  the  trunk  of  the  bombax-tree  at  certain 
intervals,  the  projections  of  the  ropes  form- 
ing the  steps.  I congratulated  our  enemies 
already  in  my  inmost  soul  on  the  helpless- 
ness of  our  forces,  when  the  scene  was  sud- 
denly changed  by  the  help  of  my  own  peo- 
ple. I had  two  men  with  me  armed  with 
rifles,  the  companion  of  Sheik  Omar,  Almas, 
and  a Moghrebin  servant.  The  former  be- 
came the  hero  of  the  day,  although  happily 


he  was  a very  indifferent  shot.  The  latter 
frightened  the  poor  denizens  of  the  trees  not 
a little  by  his  continuous  crackling,  other- 
wise he  seldom  hits  even  at  close  range  and 
large  objects.  There  was  no  want  of  malice 
on  the  part  of  either.  An  appeal  to  their 
heart  was  without  effect,  and  my  authority 
over  them  was  not  complete  enough  to  hin- 
der them  by  simple  command  from  partic- 
ipating in  this  shameless  hunt  of  human 
beings.  Every  thing  is  permitted  to  the 
honest  Mussulman  toward  the  “accursed 
heathen"  who  refuses  to  recognize  his  au- 
thority. And  a disgraceful  human  hunt  it 
was.  The  heathen  natives  remained  quiet 
on  their  trees,  throwing  their  harmless  reeds 
from  time  to  time,  and  fixed  to  one  place,  a 
safe  target  for  the  huntsmen  below.  Missing 
shots  only  drew  from  them  and  their  women 
a shout  of  triumph.  Shooting  partridges  is 
not  more  dangerous,  and  requires  no  more 
manly  courage,  than  this  hunting  down  the 
people  of  Kimre.  One  of  the  trees  first  sur- 
rounded concealed  the  first  victims.  From 
the  height  of  his  “ bower"  a tall  young  man, 
covered  mostly  by  his  shield,  encouraged  by 
the  womeu  by  loud  acclamations,  threw  his 
childish  reeds,  when  he  suddenly,  hit  by 
Almas,  sank  down  without  uttering  a sound. 
Not  an  exclamation  of  pain  was  heard  from 
the  thickly  inhabited  tree.  Soon  a second 
victim  followed,  overtaken  by  a shot  from 
Almas’s  rifle,  between  the  branches,  to  which 
the  mortally  wounded  man  clung  desperate- 
ly. His  death  struggles  loosened  his  hands, 
and  the  poor  wretch  fell  from  a height  of 
forty  to  fifty  feet,  a lifeless  mass,  to  the 
ground.  Only  then  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
cowardly  multitude  showed  itself  in  disgust- 
ing bestiality.  Every  body,  Baghirmi  and 
heathen,  rushed  upon  the  dead  or  wounded 
man,  and  cut  him  literally  to  shreds.  A 
third  yoimg  man  Almas  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  and  only  after  he  had  mounted,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  into  the  high- 
est story  of  the  tree — the  blopd  running  plen- 
tifully dawn  the  grayish-white  bark— only 
then  the  besiegers  dared  to  mount  the  tree ; 
and  soon  the  fat  goats  and  dogs  (a  favorite 
food  of  the  country),  the  sheep  and  fowls, 
were  thrown  or  carried  down.  The  better 
armed  followed  the  inhabitants  into  the 
higher  regions ; and  after  they  had  thrown 
down  the  dead  and  severely  wounded  to 
their  companions  for  the  exercise  of  their 
savage  inclinations,  they  tried  to  capture  the 
women  and  children,  who  had  fled  into  the 
highest  tree-tops.  Two  young  men,  hardly 
emerged  from  boyhood,  who  offered  a certain 
amount  of  resistance,  which  was,  however, 
more  of  a passive  nature,  were  dragged  and 
pulled  by  the  feet,  till  at  last,  in  despair, 
they  let  go  their  hold,  falling  from  the 
giddy  height,  from  branch  to  branch,  to  the 
ground,  where  it  was  impossible  to  see 
whether  they  had  been  killed  by  the  fall,  so 
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quickly  did  the  savages  standing  below  fall 
upon  them,  tear  out  their  entrails,  and  hack 
and  cut  them  to  pieces.  The  remainder  of 
the  occupants  of  the  tree,  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  bound  above,  and  lowered,  to  be 
conducted  into  slavery.  A single  tree  was 
really  conquered,  that  is,  gradually  mount- 
ed by  the  besiegers,  and  so  taken.  But  it 
was  being  defended  by  only  two  men,  who, 
perhaps  discouraged  by  the  sad  fate  just  re- 
counted of  the  neighboring  tree,  did  not  em- 
ploy sufficient  energy  in  its  defense. 

At  last  the  tree  inhabited  by  the  chief  of 
the  place  was  discovered.  The  smaller  do- 
mestic animals  were  in  a lower  story,  and  a 
young  man  had  taken  up  his  position  in  the 
usual  bower-like  space.  He  defended  his  re- 
gion well,  and  with  lance  and  golio  prevent- 
ed the  besiegers,  who  had  mounted  the  low- 
est story,  from  climbing  higher,  and  succeed- 
ed in  foiling  all  their  attempts  at  setting  fire 
to  the  straw  buildings.  All  the  remaining 
powder  and  shot  were  wasted  on  this  tree ; 
all  the  men  armed  with  rifles  stood  round  it, 
and  fired  at  him  os  if  at  a target.  But  it 
seemed  as  if  the  chief  were  in  the  especial 
keeping  of  Providence ; perhaps  a hundred 
shots  were  fired  at  him,  and  not  one  missile 
hit  him  or  his  family.  Even  Almas  failed, 
although  the  chief,  with  two  women  and 
four  little  children,  sat  almost  unprotected 
in  the  place  where  three  large  branches  di- 
vided, and  from  thence  threw  reeds,  and 
sometimes  a javelin.  At  last  the  man  in 
the  bower  was  wounded,  and  retired  to  a 
higher  story,  so  that  the  besiegers  were  like- 
wise enabled  to  mount  higher.  Then  the 
chief  sent  the  two  women  and  the  four  little 
children  further  aloft,  and  I could  not  ad- 
mire enough  the  sang-froid  and  calm  with 
which  the  retreat  was  effected,  encumbered 
as  it  was  by  the  helplessness  of  the  little 
creatures.  The  shots  fell  like  hail  round 
about  the  unprotected  courageous  beings, 
who,  os  if  by  a wonder,  reached  the  leafy 
tops  of  the  tree  unhurt.  Powder  and  shot, 
which  are  scarce  in  those  regions,  were  at 
last  exhausted  on  this  tree,  and  the  be- 
siegers had  to  desist  from  the  attempt  to 
conquer  it,  so  very  courageous  and  energetic 
was  the  bearing  of  the  chief  and  his  wound- 
ed companion.  My  heart  leaped  for  joy,  and 
scornfully  I refused  the  loan  of  my  Snider 
carbine  to  my  host,  making  no  secret  of  my 
disgust  at  such  an  inglorious,  unmanly  hunt, 
so  free  from  danger,  of  women  and  children. 
My  words,  however,  found  nowhere  a re- 
sponse, nor  were  they  understood,  but  rather 
tended  to  arouse  suspicion  and  spite  against 
me.  I knew  well  enough  that  in  Moham- 
medans every  sentiment  of  humanity  is  sti- 
fled with  regard  to  people  who  refuse  to  be 
converted  to  Islamism  or  to  pay  tribute,  but 
I had  not  expected  to  find  such  a degree  of 
savagery  in  the  own  heathen  brethren  of 
the  pursued. 
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We  commenced  our  return  to  Broto  about 
mid-day.  The  total  result  of  the  expedition 
consisted  in  perhaps  forty  slaves  and  seven 
or  eight  dead,  which  almost  all  fell  victims 
to  Almas’s  rifle.  I was  surprised  on  our  way 
back  at  the  resignation  of  the  captured  wom- 
en and  joung  men,  who  did  not  show  the 
least  signs  of  pain  or  affliction,  some  of  them 
walking  along  even  with  cheerful  counte- 
nances. Half  of  them  belong  to  the  sultan, 
the  other  half  remain  the  property  of  their 
captors,  while  the  yield  in  cattle  and  other 
objects  belongs  entirely  to  those  who  seize 
them.  Sometimes  the  sultan  claims  all  the 
slaves  captured  in  an  expedition,  but  more 
frequently  the  members  and  leaders  of  the 
latter  find  means  of  delivering  up  to  the 
sultan  less  than  half.  But  hunger  and  dis- 
ease, exposure  and  danger  of  all  kinds,  await 
all  before  they  arrive  at  their  final  places  of 
destination. 

Although  slave-hunts  like  the  one  which 
I have  just  described  are  without  any  per- 
sonal danger  to  the  hunter,  and  more  like 
bird-shooting  excursions  than  warlike  expe- 
ditions, there  are  others  of  a more  serious  na- 
ture, requiring  a certain  amount  of  bravery 
on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  them. 

We  had  completely  drained  the  district 
of  the  Gaberi  of  Broto,  but  had  not  been 
able  to  conquer  or  bring  to  subjection  any 
of  the  remaining  villages.  Want  of  corn, 
and  the  advancing  rainy  season,  which 
threatened  to  render  the  clayey  soil  of  the 
country  quite  impassable,  drove  us  farther 
toward  the  southeast  into  the  territory  of 
Tummok.  On  our  way  we  had  to  pass  the 
independent  village  of  Kolik,  inhabited  by 
the  Palem,  a sub-tribe  of  the  Tnmmok. 

The  Baghirmi  kings  had  tried  on  several 
occasions  to  bring  Kolik  under  their  sway, 
but  the  village  had  hitherto  foiled  every  at- 
tempt of  curtailing  its  liberty.  Sultan  Aboo 
Sakin  resolved  on  his  part  to  attack  it,  per- 
haps encouraged  by  the  fire-arms  of  my  com- 
panions, which  had  already  been  of  great 
service  to  him  on  several  emergencies. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1872,  we  encamped, 
late  in  the  evening,  in  the  forest,  covered 
.with  dense  undergrowth,  near  the  hostile 
community ; and  next  morning  we  entered 
the  thinned  part  of  it,  which  here  surrounds 
every  village.  The  forest  consisted  of  the 
usual  representatives  of  the  native  tree 
world,  but  the  beautiful  bombnx  was  want- 
ing. The  tree,  however,  of  less  striking  ap- 
pearance, but  there  of  great  signification, 
called  by  the  Arabs  44  Habila,”  by  the  Kanuri 
44  Katagga,”  by  the  Baghirmi  44  Dirro,”  and 
which  may  be  considered  an  object  of  rever- 
ence for  the  heathen  world  there  generally, 
was  in  great  abundance.  A stake  taken 
from  it  is  erected  in  the  huts  of  the  natives 
as  a symbol  of  the  deity,  sacrifices  are  per- 
formed before  it,  and  by  the  green  leaves  of 
the  tree  the  most  binding  oaths  are  taken. 
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Our  intentions  had  become  known  to  the 
inhabitants ; many  of  their  tribe  were  with 
ns ; and  on  our  arrival  we  found  them  busy 
destroying  the  outer  village — huts  situated  ! 
in  large  clearings  of  the  forest  in  the  midst 
of  their  fields.  Their  defense  in  times  of 
danger  is  impracticable,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  withdrawn  with  their  cattle  and  stores 
inside  the  clay  wall,  constituting,  notwith- 
standing its  small  elevation,  the  strength  of 
the  village. 

The  wall  was  at  the  most  shoulder-high, 
and  formed  a large  square  with  almost  right 
angles.  Inside  it  lay  the  scattered  huts  of  a 
second  inner  village,  shaded  here  and  there 
by  single  trees.  But  these  huts  also  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  life.  Further  toward  the 
centre  of  the  fortified  square  there  was  a 
dense  forest,  in  which  here  and  there  one  or 
other  of  the  men  disappeared.  This  forest 
— so  I was  informed  by  those  of  the  Baghirmi 
people  who  knew  the  place — was  almost  im- 
penetrable, and  possessed  only  two  narrow 
paths  leading  into  the  interior,  which  con- 
tained and  protected  the  inmost  or  war  vil- 
lage and  place  of  retreat.  Round  the  borders 
of  the  wood  runs  a ditch  with  a high  slope, 
serving  almost  as  a second  wall. 

The  scene  became  gradually  more  ani- 
mated. On  our  side  tho  multitude  grew 
larger  in  front  of  the  wall,  and  behind  it  the 
natives,  throwing  their  darts  more  frequent- 
ly, became  more  warlike,  their  gestures  more 
threatening.  A man  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  the  Palom,  but  serving  on  the  side  of  the 
Baghirmi,  was  sent  by  tho  king  to  his  stub- 
born countrymen  to  demand  their  submis- 
sion for  the  last  time.  Some  few  of  the  old- 
er men  of  Kolik  came  over  the  wall  to  meet 
him;  but  the  negotiations  were  useless.  The 
demand  to  surrender  met  with  the  firmest 
determination  of  resistance.  The  people  re- 
turned over  the  wall ; some  of  them  mount- 
ed their  agile  ponies  to  collect  all  the  men 
able  to  bear  arms  at  the  threatened  points, 
and  we  massed  ourselves  near  an  opening  in 
tho  wall,  of  which  there  was  one  in  each  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  square,  carefully  barri- 
caded by  trunks  of  trees  and  other  like  ob- 
jects. Our  multitude  may  have  numbered 
four  thousand  men,  but  notwithstanding  this 
large  force,  the  entrance  to  the  wall  was  not 
stormed,  as  I expected,  but  we  approached 
the  closing  barricade  by  degrees,  under  cov- 
er of  a few  riflemen — especially,  again,  of 
Almas  and  Ham  mu,  my  people  — who  ad- 
vanced in  skirmishing  order.  As  soon  as 
only  one  of  the  besieged  was  hit,  they  re- 
treated from  wall  and  barricade,  which  were 
now  used  by  our  people  as  a protection. 
With  this  movement  of  retreat  their  defense, 
and  with  it  that  of  the  inner  village,  had  be- 
come impossible,  and  the  first  line  of  defense 
had  been  altogether  too  easily  abandoned. 
Under  cover  of  the  almost  harmless* fire  of 
the  riflemen,  a few,  bolder  than  the  rest,  but 


who  enjoyed  the  protection  of  good  shields, 
climbed  the  wall,  others  demolishing  the  bar- 
ricade. As  soon  as  the  first  coated  riders 
had  passed  the  cleared  opening,  the  enemy 
disappeared  quickly  in  the  central  thicket, 
the  borders  of  which  ran  about  parallel  with 
the  sides  of  the  inclosing  wall.  A halt  was 
made  again  at  the  entrance  to  it,  for  the  path 
was  so  narrow  as  to  permit  the  passage  of 
only  one  person  at  a time,  thereby  render- 
ing our  heavy  cavalry  quite  useless.  And 
yet  it  is  especially  this  cavalry,  the  riders 
and  their  horses  being  wrapped  up  in  thick- 
ly wadded  coats,  caps,  and  covers,  which 
gives  to  the  Baghirmi  their  superiority  over 
the  heathen  nations  around  them,  far  more 
than  their  riflemen,  who  are  no  shots.  These 
coats  and  covers,  stuffed  with  cotton  or  the 
product  of  the  bombax,  and  afterward  quilt- 
ed, keep  out  completely  the  lances  and  jave- 
lins of  assailants,  and  possess  only  this  dis- 
advantage, that  they  impede  horse  and  rider 
in  their  movements,  and  make  them  quite 
impracticable  on  difficult  ground,  or  during 
a hasty  retreat.  They  are  of  no  value  what- 
ever in  dense  forests. 

I kept  along  with  the  force  under  the 
Fatcha,  at  the  eastern  entrance,  where  Al- 
mas, Hammu,  and  two  Arabs  lately  arrived 
had  likewise  been  posted.  They  were  again 
the  principal  actors.  Almas  shot  down  one 
of  the  heroes  defending  the  entrance  to  the 
narrow  path,  and  posted  himself  and  his  com- 
panions in  the  path  itself  and  near  it,  behind 
thick  trees  rising  here  and  there  out  of  the 
under-wood ; and  under  cover  of  their  rifles 
the  Baghirmi  widened  the  narrow  path  with 
their  axes.  But  the  latter  was  narrow  only 
at  its  beginning;  it  soon  widened,  and 
branched  out  into  passable  foot-paths  lead- 
ing to  the  central  village,  the  first  huts  of 
which  were  distant  only  about  fifty  paces 
from  the  place  of  its  division.  A few  more 
natives  fell  victims  to  the  rifles  of  Almas  and 
liis  companions,  and  the  defenders  of  their 
hearths  retired  upon  the  village,  in  which 
they  had  placed  their  stores  and  families. 
The  masses  of  the  Baghirmi  and  their  slaves, 
of  the  followers  eager  for  booty,  and  of  the 
hostile  heathen  natives,  rushed  along  the  foi> 
est  path  till  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
village,  while  the  riflemen,  posted  on  both 
sides  behind  trees  for  protection,  fired  their 
guns  as  often  as  their  modest  supply  of  am- 
munition permitted. 

The  easier  it  had  been  to  drive  the  Kolik 
people  from  their  first  lines  of  defense,  the 
more  determined  became  now  their  resist- 
ance, the  braver  the  defense  of  their  last  re- 
treat. Encouraged  by  their  women,  who  re- 
freshed them  with  their  favorite  beverage, 
strongly  fermented  durra  beer,  they  took  on 
their  part  tho  initiative,  and  attacked  tho 
advancing  Baghirmi  often  with  a force,  an 
impetuosity,  which  threw  them  back  over 
the  edge  of  the  thicket  as  far  as  our  halting- 
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place.  Not  a few  of  the  latter  fell  victims 
to  the  javelins  and  lances  of  the  enemy,  al- 
though, in  consequence  of  our  fire-arms,  the 
hostile  ranks  were  thinned  considerably  more 
in  proportion.  In  this  manner  the  combat 
surged  backward  and  forward,  we  having 
gained  over  them  at  about  ten  o’clock.  Soon 
after,  one  of  our  force  succeeded  in  stealing 
as  far  as  the  first  huts  of  the  village,  and  in 
setting  fire  to  one  of  them.  This  made  the 
position  of  the  poor  heathen  much  worse,  for 
the  huts  stood  close  together,  and  the  former 
being  pressed  by  their  enemy,  could  not  at- 
tend to  extinguishing  the  flames,  although  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  was  at  hand. 

Fearing  that  the  fire,  spreading  in  all 
directions,  would  hasten  the  catastrophe 
sure  to  happen,  I undertook  about  this  time 
an  inspection  of  the  scene  of  fighting,  of 
which  we  riders  outside  could  not  see  any 
thing.  I gave  my  horse  to  a servant  to  take 
care  of,  and  advanced  cautiously  on  the  now 
widened  path.  I penetrated  on  a side-path 
as  far  as  the  burning  huts,  which  were 
smaller,  narrower,  more  pointed,  and  stood 
closer  together  than  their  usual  places  of 
abode,  and  contained  considerable  Btores  of 
negro-millet  and  earth-nuts,  and  of  water. 
I started  without  delay  on  my  way  back, 
and  had  reached  the  parting-place  of  the 
path  again  in  safety,  when  the  Kolik  people, 
as  often,  took  once  more  courage,  and  made 
a powerful  sortie  against  our  forces.  The 
latter  did  not  stand  against  the  attack,  but 
fled  in  wild  confusion,  I getting  involved  in 
the  flight.  It  was  much  more  rapid  than 
my  dress  permitted.  The  light-footed  hea- 
then, with  no  dress  but  an  apron,  did  not 
leave  much  time  for  the  Bagbirmi,  who  are 
likewise  not  overburdened  with  clothing, 
and  whose  sandals  consist  in  the  hard  skin 
of  their  feet ; and  if  the  path  had  been  a lit- 
tle longer,  I should  have  paid  for  my  un- 
timely curiosity  with  my  life.  First,  I lost 
the  only  pair  of  boots  I called  my  own,  and 
which  I wore  usually  in  the  manner  of  slip- 
pers ; and  my  tender-skinned  feet  were  not 
exactly  suited  to  a wild  race  over  branches 
and  branchlets,  large  tree  splinters,  and  chips 
made  by  the  axe.  My  long  toba  threw  me 
down  several  times,  so  that  all  our  fugitives 
gradually  passed  me.  My  Tunese  tarbush 
was  caught  by  the  branch  of  a tree ; and  my 
imposing  blue  spectacles,  which  had  been 
the  means  of  enormous  successes  with  princes 
and  peoples,  were  stamped  under  foot  by 
friend  and  foe.  I heard  already  the  war- 
howl  of  our  pursuers,  already  felt  in  imag- 
ination one  of  my  calves  half  amputated  by 
tiie  horrid  javelin,  or  my  back  penetrated 
by  a lance.  Home,  with  so  many  dear  to  me, 
passed  before  my  eyes,  and  a pang  flashed 
through  my  breast  at  the  thought  that  I 
should  never  see  them  again,  and  should  in 
this  manner  conclude  my  career  as  a trav- 
eler. Javelins  whistled  past  me,  and  the 


triumphant  cry  of  the  heathen,  called  forth 
by  their  momentary  success,  sounded  nearer 
and  nearer,  when,  all  at  once,  I felt  a slight 
pain  in  one  of  my  feet,  the  ground  seemed 
to  give  way  under  me,  and — I rolled  down 
the  slope  surrounding  the  thicket,  safe,  be- 
fore the  feet  of  our  horses. 

Full  of  shame,  without  head-povering  and 
without  boots,  hiding  as  much  as  possible 
the  slightly  wounded  foot,  I stole  back  to 
my  horse,  bought  a pair  of  old  boots  of  a 
servant  of  Almas,  protected  my  head  from 
the  sun  by  a few  turns  of  turban -cloth 
which  I happened  to  have  in  the  saddle- 
bag, and  lamented  the  loss  of  my  spectacles, 
the  last  of  their  kind  in  my  possession.  The 
people,  who  came  in  numbers  to  look  at  my 
wound,  ascribed  its  trivial  nature  to  my  se- 
cret arts,  which  were  likewise  the  cause  of 
the  javelin  not  hitting  me,  but  the  horse. 

Both  facts  completely  convinced  them  that 
I was  proof  against  iron  weapons,  and  I was 
besieged  for  some  days  with  prayers  for 
written  talismans. 

The  combat  surged  backward  and  for- 
ward for  a long  time,  the  heathen,  however, 
gradually  losing  ground  and  men.  Sultan 
Mohammedu  caused  several  times  ammuni- 
tion to  be  distributed  among  the  foreign  rifle- 
men, for  this  time  also  he  had  to  thank  them 
for  liis  success.  If  the  enemy  had  been  face 
to  face  with  opponents  armed  like  them- 
selves, the  capture  of  the  place  would  have 
been  very  questionable ; for,  although  num- 
bers preponderated  on  the  side  of  the  Ba- 
ghirmi,  their  bravery  is  only  relative,  on 
account  of  the  circumstance  that  their  high- 
est object  is  not  victory,  but  booty.  It  is 
only  natural  that  he  who  fights  for  life  and 
liberty,  for  wife  and  children,  will  fight 
more  stubbornly  than  he  who  is  only  anx- 
ious for  plunder.  It  happened  in  this  case 
again  that  a great  number  of  our  forces 
made  booty  each  on  his  own  account.  Many 
crept  like  serpents  along  the  ground  through 
the  thicket  as  far  as  the  village,  and  brought 
back  triumphantly  a child,  a goat,  a dog,  or 
a pair  of  fowls.  Some  may  have  lost  their 
lives  in  these  daring  robber  expeditions. 

By  degrees  the  sun  grew  hotter  and  hotter, 
and  a want  of  water  made  itself  felt  among  . 
us.  The  enemy  had  collected  large  stores 
of  it  in  the  central  village,  and  were  still  in 
possession  of  the  next  and  best  spring.  It 
was  all  the  more  imperative  to  drive  them 
quickly  toward  the  west,  for  already  many 
began  to  take  their  ease  among  the  rich 
stores  of  the  eastern  huts. 

Toward  noon  the  village,  or  rather  its 
ruins — for  it  had  been  gradually  consumed 
by  the  fire — was  in  the  possession  of  our 
forces,  while  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  with 
their  belongings  into  the  western  or  north- 
western part  of  the  thicket.  The  horses, 
the  capture  of  which  had  been  confidently 
expected,  seemed  to  have  been  brought  to  a 
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place  of  safety  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  com- 
bat ; a herd  of  cattle  were  burned  to  death ; 
the  remnant  dispersed  in  the  forest,  many 
animals  being  killed  by  their  owners.  The 
certainty  must  have  dawned  upon  the  un- 
happy defenders  of  their  independence  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  success.  But  this  oth- 
erwise discouraging  conviction  seemed  to 
rouse  them  to  a display  of  bravery  and  con- 
tempt of  death  deserving  of  admiration. 
81avery  appears  to  these  people  as  au  appa- 
rition of  horror  which  their  imagination  and 
ignorance  of  the  world  outside  render  in  more 
lurid  colors  than  the  reality  justifies.  It  is 
not  the  loss  of  liberty,  not  the  hunger  and 
the  fatigues  of  a long  march,  nor  the  cruelty 
of  their  future  masters,  which  causes  them 
to  prefer  death  to  slavery,  but  the  general 
belief  that  they  are  carried  far,  far  away,  to 
serve  finally  for  the  culinary  enjoyments  of 
cannibals.  I myself  was  very  often  address- 
ed by  many  as  the  representative  of  those 
far-distant  races  who  think  human  flesh  the 
greatest  delicacy,  and  who  buy  for  this  pur- 
pose many  thousands  of  unfortunates  find- 
ing their  way  every  year  to  the  north. 

Most  of  the  babies  seemed  about  this  time 
to  have  been  either  sacrificed  in  the  flames 
or  snflocated,  or  to  have  had  their  necks 
broken  by  their  desperate  mothers,  to  save 
them  from  that  terrible  perspective  of  slav- 
ery and  cannibalism ; at  least  we  found  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  combat  at  the  western 
part  of  tho  village  more  than  twenty  chil- 
dren’s corpses  half  burned. 

Soon  the  hostile  combatants,  with  their 
families,  were  completely  pushed  into  tbe 
thicket  between  the  remains  of  the  village 
and  the  forced  under  the  Mbarma.  There 
they  seemed  to  have  formed  the  desperate 
resolve  to  break  out,  and  to  find  either  death 
or  safety  in  flight  through  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  The  retreat  over  the  ruins  of  the 
village  through  the  numerous  marauders 
hovering  in  them  for  booty  was  quite  an 
impossibility  for  the  exhausted  men.  The 
Fatcha  and  his  force  moved  likewise  to  the 
place  where  the  Mbarma  watched  the  thick- 
et. Here  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy,  and 
the  most  touching  one,  took  place. 

Flight  was  scarcely  any  longer  possible ; 
the  unfortunate  wretches  had  to  choose  be- 
tween death  or  slavery,  and  the  majority 
preferred  the  former.  They  concentrated 
themselves  more  and  more  at  the  border  of 
the  thicket,  and  tried  several  sorties,  with 
the  contempt  for  death  and  the  force  im- 
parted by  despair.  But  their  numbers  were 
more  than  decimated,  and  as  soon  as  any 
body  showed  himself  he  was  mercilessly 
struck  down,  while  women  and  children 
were  dragged  forth  in  greater  numbers  and 
with  less  risk  by  the  booty-hunters. 

About  the  time  of  the  Dohor  (about  two 
p.m.)  the  rumor  was  loud  that  the  exhaust- 
ed remnant  of  the  combatants  were  willing 


to  surrender,  and  the  surviving  chiefs  were 
ready  to  appear  for  this  purpose  before  the 
Fatcha.  But  the  blood-thirsty  Baghirmi 
and  heathen,  eager  for  booty,  besieged  the 
northwestern  outlet  in  such  numbers  that 
the  people  of  Kolik  were  afraid  to  come  out 
unless  the  way  was  cleared  for  them. 

The  catastrophe  was  approaching  fast. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  surrounded  inhabit- 
ants pushed  outward  in  wild  despair,  and 
were  struck  down  without  mercy;  on  the 
other,  the  robbers  hunted  more  fearlessly  for 
slaves.  This  was  the  most  heart-rending 
feature  of  this  most  dismal  day.  And  it  was 
not  the  combat  of  man  against  man,  howev- 
er unequal  the  numbers,  but  this  hunt  for 
the  wounded,  women,  and  children,  hiding 
in  the  thicket,  which  touched  the  heart  of 
a feeling  man  the  most.  Here  a wounded 
wretch  was  dragged  forth  in  a brutal  man- 
ner by  his  painful  member ; there  a savage 
Baghirmi  carried  a fainting  girl  as  good 
booty  out  of  the  thicket ; in  another  place 
a mother  with  her  child  was  thrust  forth, 
and  the  two  unfeelingly  torn  asunder,  they 
having  been  captured  by  two  savages;  for 
although  the  capture  of  slaves  had  been  sur- 
rounded with  great  difficulties,  it  became 
now  a much  more  difficult  matter  to  keep 
them.  Bo  many  made  claim  to  each  cap- 
tured individual,  one  dragging  and  pulling 
at  the  head  of  the  unhappy  victim,  another 
at  the  feet,  this  one  at  the  right  ana,  the 
other  at  the  left,  that  I expected  every  mo- 
ment to  see  the  already  doleful  position  of 
the  captives  made  worse  by  dislocations  and 
fractured  bones.  Not  seldom  the  knife  was 
drawn  and  blood  flowed  before  the  dispute 
was  decided,  by  which  the  prisoner  not  un- 
frequently  was  the  sufferer.  Dumb  with 
fear  and  horror,  the  poor  wretches  offered 
no  resistance ; neither  from  adults  nor  chil- 
dren did  I hear  loud  exclamations  of  pain 
or  fear,  lamentations  or  crying.  But  I saw 
many  tender  girls  carried  in  a state  of  un- 
consciousness out  of  the  crowd  into  slavery, 
and  the  ashy  gray  tint  of  fear  had  frequent- 
ly replaced  the  shiny  black  hue  of  the  skin 
of  women  and  children.  Men  were  only  tak- 
en prisoners  wounded.  A young  colt  had  so 
many  competitors  quarreling  for  its  posses- 
sion, who  dragged  it  to  and  fro,  pulled  it, 
kicked  it,  and  beat  it,  that  it  died  under  tho 
hands  of  the  fighting  multitude,  and  only 
raised  another  cause  of  dispute  in  the  shape 
of  its  roasted  flesh. 

About  three  o’clock,  at  last,  two  of  the  sur- 
viving combatants — an  old  man  wounded, 
and  a young  man  in  a state  of  extreme  per- 
spiration, both  dressed  in  tobas,  and  having 
hung  round  the  neck  the  dagger  without  its 
sheath  as  a sign  of  submission  — dared  to 
come  out  and  announce  to  the  Fatcha  that 
their  resistance  was  at  an  end.  About  twen- 
ty survivors  were  led  out ; the  thicket  was 
searched  for  the  remaining  women  and  chil- 
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dren ; the  Baghirmi  king  was  richer  by  about 
a hundred  slaves ; but  a rich,  happy  village, 
■with  a numerous,  brave,  liberty-loving  pop- 
ulation, had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
eart&.  Shortly  after  three  o’clock  ve  left 
the  scene  of  the  destruction  and  desolation 
of  human  happiness  and  existence,  and  the 
stillness  of  death  lay  over  a place  only  a 
short  time  ago  so  full  of  life  and  stirring 
incident. 


IN  HONOR  BOUND. 

Bt  CAROLINE  CHE8EBRQ. 

rlE  little  hamlet  called  Juniper,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  Granite  Hills,  had  con- 
tributed men  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
State  and  country — twenty  ministers  to  the 
pulpit,  a judge  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  a 
governor  and  a bishop  to  the  Northwestern 
territory.  Poor  in  crops,  it  had  been  rich 
in  men.  The  traditions  of  the  region — for 
Juniper  was  yet  more  a region  than  a place 
— were  remarkable. 

At  length,  however,  came  a time  when 
rising  generations  exhibited  all  the  signs  of 
contented  resting  on  the  laurels  won,  when 
energy  exhibited  itself  in  amassing  wealth 
and  in  seeking  for  enjoyment.  Farms  and 
stocks  looked  up  as  men  looked  down.  There 
was  very  little  study  done  by  fire-light  after 
a long  day  of  labor  in  the  field.  The  people 
of  Juniper  had  not  yet  ceased  to  worship  at 
the  shrines  of  their  ancestors,  but  the  pride 
kindled  by  tradition  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
element  of  emulation.  There  was  no  more 
of  it.  Soul  took  its  ease  in  Juniper ; the  sa- 
cred fire  went  out. 

In  these  days  of  decline  Matthew  Reardon 
was  bom,  of  a line  which  had  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  this  heritage  of  Juniper  glory, 
ilis  father  was  not  a landed  proprietor  of 
even  the  humblest  pretensions,  but  a black- 
smith, who,  after  roving  about  with  his  fam- 
ily of  five  children  from  one  place  to  another, 
finally  settled  at  Juniper,  and  there  remain- 
ed, because  there  he  was  attacked  by  a dis- 
ease which  put  an  end  to  his  wanderings. 
He  did  not  die,  but  became  palsied  and  pur- 
blind ; and  henceforth  his  boys  and  his  old 
woman  must  get  on  as  best  they  could. 

They  exhibited  themselves  in  ways  com- 
mon to  people  among  whom  natnre  is  strong. 
They  quarreled  over  work,  food,  clothing, 
fire ; and  the  weakest  of  the  five — they  were 
all  boys — bade  fair  to  be  worst  off.  His  moth- 
er, perceiving  the  fact,  took  the  child  under 
her  special  protection,  and  thus  taught  him 
the  great  lesson  that  whatever  is  desirable 
in  this  world  may  be  obtained  easily  if  one 
have  but  the  wisdom  to  keep  still  and  use 
opportunity. 

If  you  ask  whether  a better  character  bade 
fair  to  be  formed  in  Matthew  by  this  train- 
ing, and  the  tact  which  was  thus  developed 
in  him,  than  was  fashioned  in  Abel,  the  eld- 


est, by  his  almost  desperate  use  of  the  weap- 
ons with  which  he  had  supplied  himself 
when  he  found  that  he  must  take  the  place 
of  leader  in  his  father’s  house,  I am  afraid 
you  must  wait  some  time  for  an  answer. 

But  without  doubt  Matthew  did  make  a 
more  agreeable  exhibition  of  himself.  He 
seemed  to  be  gentle,  but  perhaps  was  only 
calculating;  he  appeared  to  be  generous, 
possibly  was  merely  timid.  Abner  Reardon 
was  the  fourth  son ; Matthew  was  the  sec- 
ond ; Michael,  the  third,  had  gone  to  seek 
his  fortune  nobody  knew  where ; Luke  was 
dead  since  infancy;  and  Abel  was  the  eldest. 

Abner  was  the  only  one  of  the  brothers  who 
seemed  to  know  any  thing  about  Matthew, 
and  he  was  ten  years  Matthew’s  junior,  and 
but  seven  when  that  wonder  of  the  house- 
hold died.  So  it  happened  quite  easily  that 
his  imagination,  fastening  upon  the  dead, 
made  of  him  something  between  human  and 
divine  which  by  no  possibility  could  have 
found  lodgment  within  Reardon  flesh  and 
blood,  at  least  not  at  that  period  of  the 
Reardon  history. 

Destitute  of  family  record  or  tradition, 
blessed  merely  with  a Saxon  common-sense 
which  controlled  well  a Celtic  imagination, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand — is  it  t — his  be- 
lief that,  had  Matthew  lived,  the  world  must 
have  had  another  notable  man  out  of  Juniper. 

Abner’s  destiny  was  not  an  unhappy  one. 
He  was  born  to  star- worship — to  a devo- 
tional impulse  toward  the  station  his  brother 
had  aimed  at.  With  the  spirit  of  antago- 
nism strongly  developed  in  him,  and  the  dis- 
position to  appropriate  whatever  he  wanted, 
wherever  he  found  it,  and  to  question  and 
decide  rights  on  the  unquestionable  power 
of  the  strongest,  taking  up  the  tradition  of 
his  brother,  he  felt  within  him  the  proud 
purpose  that  would  give  back  to  his  mother 
what  she  had  really  never  lost  —comfort  a 
grief  which,  in  the  degree  he  conceived  of, 
she  had  never  borne.  See  how  this  fiction 
of  an  imaginary  hero  in  the  house  worked 
on  the  life  of  this  lad,  and  speak  reverently 
of  imagination,  the  grandest  of  gifts  to  mor- 
tals. 

Abner  believed  that  Matthew,  who  was 
gentle,  had  also  been  brave,  and  bravely  set 
to  work  to  acquire  a like  gentleness.  He 
imagined  that  the  born  plodder  was  patient 
in  the  way  that  he  must  be  patient  would 
he  win  what  Mat  would  certainly  have  won, 
and  steadily  he  sought  to  discipline  his 
rough  and  fiery  willfulness  into  order. 

As  he  grew  older  he  saw  in  his  mother  a 
suffering  woman  who  had  lost  a son  by 
whom,  in  the  midst  of  savage  natures,  she 
had  been  tenderly  loved  and  served,  a son 
who  had  been  to  her  as  a daughter,  and  into 
his  heart  trickled  drops  from  a divine  fount- 
ain that  made  it  a well  of  brightness. 

You  are  in  the  secret  of  Abner  Reardon’s 
growth.  You  know  how  he  conquered  his 
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dislike  for  any  thing  like  study;  how  he 
struggled  to  win  his  own  approbation ; how 
he  stood  as  a slayer  of  dragons  in  the  den 
where  he  was  bom.  By  no  miracle  was  it 
that  a son  like  Abner  loomed  up  among  the 
Reardons.  For  the  reason  that  he  was  noth- 
ing that  could  have  been  bom  of  them,  nei- 
ther the  blacksmith  nor  his  wife  understood 
the  lad ; and  in  time,  as  his  eyes  opened  wider, 
and  his  brain  more  clearly  perceived,  must 
it  not  become  as  evident  to  himself  as  to  oth- 
ers, and  more  intelligible  to  himself  than  to 
them,  that  between  them  lay  a gulf  as  deep 
as  time,  a wall  as  high  as  heaven  f 

Years  passed  on,  and  Abel,  of  course,  mar- 
ried; and  as  he  had  already  a family  to  a 
great  degree  dependent  on  him  in  his  father’s 
house,  he  brought  his  wife  to  it,  and  after 
that,  though  there  were  slight  changes,  and 
perhaps  a little  gain  in  cheerfulness,  things 
did  not,  on  the  whole,  go  on  much  better 
with  the  Reardons  than  they  had  from  the 
beginning. 

.A  young  bride,  my  young  lady,  who  brings 
no  fortune  into  the  home  of  a poor  man,  and, 
alas!  not  even  health,  must  she  not  have 
inexhaustible  good  nature,  faith  unlimited, 
and  unquenchable  cheerfulness  to  secure  for 
herself  an  immovable  place  in  the  household 
affections  f Poor  Ruth  seemed  to  have  all 
that  could  be  required,  for  she  soon  became 
the  centre  of  the  house,  and  the  house  was 
transformed  into  a home. 

Yet  it  seemed  strange  to  all  the  neighbors 
when  Ruth  Colt  went  over  to  the  Reardons’. 
What  could  have  induced  her  to  exchange 
her  father’s  for  the  blacksmith’s  house  T Per- 
haps Abel’s  bluff  kind  of  manfulness  seem- 
ed to  a delicate  girl,  who  had  grown  up  in 
a family  of  girls,  full  of  protecting  power. 
Whatever  she  expected,  whatever  she  found, 
it  began  to  appear  that  Ruth  had  married 
Abel  aud  come  into  the  house  chiefly  that 
she  might  instruct  Abner  how  he  might  And 
his  way  out  of  it. 

The  twenty  ministers,  the  bishop,  and  the 
judge  had  each  and  all  passed  to  their  high 
position  through  college  doors,  with  mid- 
night lamps  and  text-books  in  their  hands, 
and  Abner  had  thought  of  no  other  way  of 
egress,  and  bad  begun  to  look  with  doubting 
gaze  toward  the  future.  But  Abel’s  wife 
came,  and  made  a life-long  friend  of  him  by 
her  more  than  wondrous  fairy  tale  about  her 
uncle  in  New  York,  who  had  begun  life  as 
a saddler,  and  was  ending  it  a millionaire. 
Perhaps  the  blacksmith’s  trade  might  prove 
as  good  a beginning,  but  the  saddler  had 
not  got  on  without  learning  of  some  sort. 
Yes,  and  had  taught  school  before  he  set 
himself  up  in  business  I There  it  all  was  in 
a nutshell.  The  time  Abner  had  given  to 
study  had  not  been  lost — the  more  time  he 
continued  to  give  to  it  the  better — but  en- 
terprise also  must  have  its  opportunity. 
Abner  boldly  took  the  money  he  had  been 


saving  for  college  expenses — money  he  had 
earned  by  performing  sexton  duty  in  a 
church  five  miles  away — and  selling  the  ap- 
ples which  he  had  dried  to  a peddler  for 
three  cents  a pound,  he  bought  tobacco, 
pipes,  cfgars,  yeast  cakes,  matches,  soap, 
and  other  like  light  wares,  aud  these  he 
exposed  for  sale  on  neat  shelves  which  he 
put  up  back  of  a counter  in  the  little  shed 
adjoining  Abel’s  shop.  Many  a child  has 
“played  store”  on  the  outlay  of  a larger  cap- 
ital than  was  expended  by  the  experiment 
Abner  so  seriously  made.  Abel  laughed  at 
“the  boy;”  but  there  was  his  own  Ruth’s 
story  about  her  uncle,  and  the  Colts  had 
rich  relations.  Every  body  knew  it.  Abel 
could  not  put  the  testimony  of  their  expe- 
riences out  of  sight. 

From  time  to  time,  as  inquiries  were  made 
at  the  blacksmith’s  shop  for  articles  of  do- 
mestic use,  the  stock  on  Abner’s  shelves  be- 
came larger  and  more  varied,  and  among 
the  goods  were  displayed,  probably  by  way 
of  ornament,  specimens  of  quartz  and  of 
minerals,  which  Abner’s  observing  eyes  had 
discovered  on  his  Sunday  walks  to  and  from 
the  church  where  he  officiated  in  his  humble 
capacity. 

But  Abner  was  growing  older  with  the 
months  which  saw  these  changes.  It  took 
some  time  to  bring  about  the  necessity  of 
I enlarged  stock,  a longer  time  to  collect  the 
specimens  and  bring  them  together.  Still 
he  never  forgot  Matthew,  and  between  the 
books  he  brought  from  Juniper  Centre  Li- 
brary and  the  shoeing  of  horses  and  the 
selling  of  wares  he  had  sufficient  occupa- 
tion. When  would  the  tide  rise,  though,  so 
as  to  surge  through  the  inlet,  and  set  the 
smooth  water* his  bark  was  moored  in  in 
motion  f 

Sometimes  Ruth’s  younger  sister,  Abby,’ 
came  to  visit  them.  She  was  a lively  girl, 
who  had  taught  school  since  she  was  twelve 
years  old — a loving  girl,  who  took  no  over- 
burdening thought  of  the  morrow,  and  was 
as  satisfied  with  the  ploasure  of  a day  as  if 
the  promise  of  eternal  duration  were  in  it. 

People  at  the  Centro  began  to  say  that  it 
would  be  a pity  if  another  of  the  Colt  girls 
should  be  so  easily  satisfied  as  to  “ take”  a 
Reardon,  but  for  all  that  it  was  by  no  means 
a rare  sight  on  a Sunday  morning  to  see  the 
two  walking  together  on  the  high-road  toward 
the  meeting-house.  And,  indeed,  it  seemed 
quite  unlikely  that  they  would  make  any 
other  disposition  of  themselves  than  just 
this  which  the  gossips  suggested  with  the 
doubting  of  skeptics. 

One  day  there  came  a letter  from  the  far 
West  to  the  Colt  family,  and  after  it  had 
been  duly  read  and  discussed  by  the  house- 
hold, Abby  put  it  into  her  pocket  and  walked 
over  to  Abel’s,  carrying  a thought  with  her 
which  she  hardly  dared  to  measure  in  its 
length  and  breadth. 
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Abner  ought  to  know  about  the  prairies 
and  the  cattle,  and  how  a man  might  make 
a fortune  by  hardly  a turn  of  the  hand  if  he 
would  only  go  far  enough  away  from  all  he 
knew  and  loved  in  search  of  it.  That  was 
the  direction  toward  which  the* thought 
tended.  Could  she  counsel  such  a step? 
What  couldn’t  Abby  do  for  Abner  f She 
could  at  least  sacrifice  herself.  He  ought  to 
go  from  Juniper.  , 

Before  she  had  gone  to  the  house  looking 
for  Ruth,  or  to  the  blacksmith’s  shop  seeking 
Abel — that  tall,  gaunt,  black-browed,  rath- 
er dejected-looking  man,  to  whose  face  she 
could  bring  a kindly  smile  sooner  than  any 
other  being  except  his  wife — Abby  went  to 
speak  with  Abner,  and  good  reason  had  she 
to  be  surprised  at  what  she  found  in  his  shop, 
and  near  it,  for  neither  at  Juniper  nor  at 
Juniper  Centre  had  a like  group  ever  before 
been  seen. 

A short,  stout,  elderly  gentleman,  whose 
head  not  only,  but  whose  face,  seemed  to  be 
oovered  with  beautiful  gray  hair,  a man  who 
looked  capable  of  coaxing  the  secrets  out  of 
any  kind  of  nature,  stood  leaning  against 
Abner’s  counter,  with  every  specimen  that 
had  ornamented  the  shelves  under  his  loving 
eyes.  He  was  talking  with  Abner.  Two 
young  ladies,  attired  in  curious  costume, 
stood  near,  listening  to  the  conversation, 
and  evidently  surprised  by  the  answers  the 
young  man  was  making.  One  of  these  girls 
was  Miss  Elizabeth  Smiles,  the  professor’s 
daughter.  She  had  all  her  father’s  love  of 
nature,  with  an  equal  curiosity  concerning 
the  secrets  to  be  disclosed  by  her,  and  even 
more  than  his  disposition  to  rejoice  over 
every  beautiful  thing.  She  was  now  per- 
ceiving in  Abner  a second  Hugh  Miller, 
whom  her  father  would  presently  in  a man- 
ner adopt,  and  by  a rapid  mental  process 
peculiar  to  herself,  by  which  she  decided  on 
the  destiny  of  all  whom  she  met,  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth set  Abner  forward  on  the  path  of  dis- 
covery, and  made  him  a ruler  in  the  field  of 
modem  science.  Whether  Abner’s  powerful 
eyes,  his  deliberateness  of  speech,  or  the 
rugged  kind  of  splendor  which  was  revealed 
in  his  face  when  he  smiled,  helped  her  in 
forming  her  conclusions,  I do  not  know,  but 
my  guess  in  the  matter  is  worth  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  another  person’s,  and  I guess  she 
was  so  assisted.  Miss  Elizabeth  held  the 
lamp  of  Aladdin  in  her  hand. 

Abel  was  busy  shoeing  a horse,  and  talking 
at  the  same  time  with  the  professor’s  wife 
about  a cut  the  animal  had  received  from  a 
sharp  stone,  just  above  the  ankle,  which  had 
lamed  him  somewhat.  A group  of  three  girls 
stood  near,  watching  the  operation  as  grave- 
ly as  though  they  were  taking  a lesson  in  a 
branch  of  horsemanship  new  to  them.  The 
horses  on  which  the  party  had  been  mounted 
were  fastened  to  the  trees  close  by,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  riders  had  depended  on  the 


animals  they  might  chance  to  find,,  on  their 
journey  to  take  them  from  place  to  place. 

Nobody  noticed  Abby,  though  Abner,  she 
knew,  had  seen  her  as  she  came  around  the 
corner,  but  he  made  no  sign  to  show  that  he 
had.  She  did  not,  for  that  reason,  retire  to 
the  house.  Nobody  noticed  her,  and  there 
was  too  much  to  be  seen — the  individuals 
of  the  party,  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  faces, 
the  oddity  of  the  attire,  excited  her  curiosity ; 
their  voices  enchanted  her.  When  at  last 
they  had  mounted  their  steeds  and  rode 
away,  she  still  lingered  within  sight  and 
sound  of  what  was  going  on. 

Abner  came  from  behind  the  counter  as 
the  gentleman  turned  from  it,  and  repeated 
his  promise  that  he  would  be  ready  to  go 
with  him  the  next  morning  at  any  time  he 
might  call  for  him,  and  then  stood  looking 
after  them  as  they  slowly  rode  away  to- 
ward the  Juniper  Inn,  and  would  not  have 
ventured  to  offer  his  assistance  when  the  la- 
dies were  mounting  the  steeds  had  he  not 
been  asked  to  hold  a rein  or  a stirrup,  and 
to  pick  up  a riding- whip. 

When  ho  returned  to  his  shop  he  saw 
Abby  sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a tree  a little 
way  up  the  hill-side.  “ There !”  he  said,  “ I 
knew  you  would  be  coming.  What  do  you 
think  T” 

“ I think  volumes,”  said  she. 

“ But  what  have  you  there  f A letter  V ’ 

“ Something  worth  your  reading.” 

“Read  it  to  me.  Will  you!”  Claiming 
service,  rebuking  his  claim  in  the  same 
breath — that  was  Abner. 

Abby  read  the  letter.  He  leaned  over  the 
counter,  his  face  supported  between  his  two 
hands,  his  eyes  glowing,  and  listened. 

A bright  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth  of  the 
Juniper  Inn ; for  though  the  month  was 
June,  night  brought  not  rarely  a more  than 
chilling  breeze  through  the  valley  of  the 
Granite  Hills. 

Surrounded  by  his  wife  and  the  five  girls, 
all  his  summer  pupils,  as  he  called  them,  be- 
cause he  loved  his  vocation  so  well,  sat  Pro- 
fessor Smiles,  happy  in  his  element.  Cau- 
tion, who  had  mild  suggestions  to  make  to 
Enthusiasm  now  and  then,  when  it  appeared 
probable  that  the  latter  might  entice  the 
girls  too  fast  and  too  far,  was  now  counsel- 
ing him.  Fortunate  were  the  girls  to  have 
for  their  guide  a man  on  culture  bent,  and 
intent,  too,  on  proving  that  the  natural  sci- 
ences offered  the  best  aids  to  mental  disci- 
pline any  where  to  be  found. 

To  this  select  audience  around  the  fire  he 
repeated  the  story  which  he  had  somewhere 
heard  of  the  Juniper  heroes,  the  twenty  min- 
isters, the  bishop,  and  the  judge. 

Elizabeth  would  have  said,  but  for  her 
oonviction  that  the  girls  would  laugh  if  she 
said  it,  “ And  there’s  another  hero  preparing 
to  graduate  from  the  blacksmith  shop.” 
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True  to  the  purpose  with  which  he  had 
set  out  on  his  tour,  the  professor  had  been 
his  own  guide  so  far,  but  heliad  begun  to 
see  that  he  was  not  getting  his  share  of  the 
rest  which  the  vacation  should  give  him,  nor 
securing  exactly  the  results  he  had  defined 
to  himself  before  he  set  out.  A male  com- 
panion who  should  serve  other  purposes 
than  those  of  a servant  merely  would  great- 
ly lighten  his  cares.  He  had  been  thinking 
of  the  available  young  men  in  the  Polytech- 
nic School  and  the  School  of  Mines,  but  when 
he  took  into  consideration  the  party  to  whom 
such  student  must  be  attendant,  he  found 
that  there  was  no  one  at  liberty  whom  he 
would  call  to  his  aid.  Had  he  now  and  here, 
in  this  out-of-the-way  place,  found  the  very 
person  whom  he  needed!  It  would  tally 
with  many  of  Professor  Smiles's  experiences 
should  he  find  that  this  was  so.  He  was  al- 
ways expecting  the  best  things,  and  gener- 
ally finding  them.  After  the  young  people 
and  his  wife  had  left  him,  while  he  sat  dream- 
ing before  the  ashen  embers,  the  professor 
recalled  and  dwelt  upon  the  intelligent  face 
of  the  possible  heir  of  all  the  Juniper  great- 
ness, until  he  became  almost  impatient  of 
the  hours  which  must  pass  before  the  morn- 
ing walk  among  the  hills  which  would  show 
him  whether  he  had  found  heTC  a guide. 

“ Something  worth  the  reading,”  said  Abby, 
as  she  looked  up  from  her  letter. 

Abner  drew  the  sheet  of  paper  toward  him 
without  speaking,  and  read  it  slowly  for  him- 
self. 

“That  is  the  place  for  making  money,” 
said  he  at  length,  folding  the  letter  and  giv- 
ing it  back  to  her. 

Abby  was  eloquent  in  answer,  more  so 
by  her  voico  and  glance  than  by  her  words 
even. 

“ You  understand  it,  don't  you  ! You  buy 
the  cattle,  and  brand  them  with  your  name, 
and  then  let  them  run.  There  is  no  feeding. 
They  feed  themselves.  The  prairies  make  a 
pretty  wide  field.  All  you  have  to  do  when 
you  want  to  sell  is  to  catch  them,  and  they 
are  all  ready.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Abner,  “ if  they  don't  all  get 
the  cattle  disease  and  die  off,  so  when  you 
want  'em  they  can’t  be  found.” . 

“I  never  thought  of  that,”  said  Abby. 
“ There's  always  something  starting  up  you 
don't  expect.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Abner ; but  he  looked  quickly 
at  Abby,  as  if  he  would  encourage  her  by 
some  cheerful  words  if  she  really  needed  to 
hear  them.  Then  he  thought  how  quickly 
she  had  come  over  to  Juniper  to  let  them 
know  about  her  cousin's  good  fortune — in 
prospect. 

“ I'd  rather  go  to  Kansas,”  said  he.  “ But 
if  I went,  I must  go  alone.  I wouldn't  ask 
any  body  to  go  with  me.” 

“I  suppose  not,”  she  answered.  “Why 


should  you — unless  you  could  find  some- 
body who  had  money!” 

*“  You  know  what  I mean,  Abby,”  he  said, 
slowly  and  so  gravely  that  she  blushed; 
but  she  rallied. 

“ It  wouldn't  be  as  handy  boarding  round 
in  wigwams  as  it  is  in  New  Hampshire,  I 
expect.” 

Abner  laughed  now. 

“If  a girl  should  go  out  there  with  me 
she  would  have  a rough  time  of  it.  She 
would  have  to  board  in  her  own  cabin  week 
in  and  week  out,  and  no  neighbors,  like 
enough.  That  would  be  lonesome.  But, 
West  or  East,  it's  all  the  same,  so  one  is  sat- 
isfied.” 

“ Who  is  satisfied  t”  asked  Abby.  “ That's 
the  reason  West  or  East  isn't  all  the  same  to 
any  body.  You  are  satisfied,  thinking  you 
will  bring  things  around  to  your  liking  some 
time.  But  you’re  not  satisfied  to  have  them 
stay  as  they  are.  If  you  are,  I'm  not.” 

Abner's  eyes  brightened.  “ You  have  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,” said  he.  “If  you 
would  go  with  me,  I would  be  a fool  to  leave 
you  behind.” 

* There  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  say  to  thAt, 
at  least  Abby  said  nothing  directly  in  re- 
sponse, but  she  spoke  directly  to  the  point 
when  she  took  from  her  pocket  a little  book, 
and  said : 

“ Little  Sammy  Newton  lent  me  the  Tour- 
Ms  Guide — here  it  is.  Kansas  is  a long  way 
off.  But  you  see  they  have  marked  out  a 
railroad,  and  there — there  are  those  great 
wide  gardens,  the  prairies.”  Ah,  now  it  was 
the  pioneer  that  spoke,  that  heroic  heart 
whoso  destiny  it  is  to  make  our  future. 
She  pointed  with  rather  tremulous  finger  to 
the  section  marked  Kansas. 

Abner  took  the  book  from  her — the  little 
paper  - covered  book,  with  its  great  map 
which  folded  into  compass  of  insignificant 
proportions — book  which  thousands  of  eyes, 
old  and  young,  have  scanned  as  closely,  as 
believingly,  as  ever  childhood  scanned  the 
wonder-books  of  fable — book  that  will  be 
studied  more  and  more  intently  by  succeed- 
ing generations.  Long  he  studied  it  in  the 
twilight,  while  lines  and  names  were  be- 
coming obscure.  At  last  he  folded  it,  and 
gave  it  back  to  Abby. 

“ It  would  be  all  work  out  there,”  he  said ; 
“ but  the  chances  are  first-rate.  If  I should 
make  up  my  mind  to  go,  Abby,  would  you 
go  with  me  !” 

She  did  not  answer  instantly,  and  he 
added, 

“ It  wouldn't  be  right  to  ask  it !” 

“ Why  wouldn’t  it !”  said  she,  quickly. 
“ What  difference  would  it  make  to  me  !” 

“ Could  we  make  a home  there  !” 

“ Could  we  any  where  t” 

“ If  we  oouldn't,  I don't  want  any.” 

“ Same  here,”  she  said,  in  a playful,  cheer- 
ful tone ; but  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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“Let  me  know  half  an  hour  before  you  are 
ready  to  start.  You  shall  have  your  fortune 
if  I can  help  you  to  it.” 

Abner  understood  her.  And  he  knew  that 
he  had  not  won  Abby  quite  as  easily  as 
he  seemed  to  have  done.  But  he  was  far 
enough  from  guessing  all  her  thoughts. 
What  mao,  what  woman,  in  a like  moment 
has  guessed  all  the  other’s  thoughts  f 

“ We  should  risk  all  we  have,”  said  he, 
“ and  you  would  be  the  loser,  if  either  of  us, 
Abby.” 

“ I have  all  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,” 
she  said. 

“Well,  then,  I think  before  long  we  will 
go  and  look  up  your  cousin.” 

Hand  in  hand  they  walked  bock  to  the 
house,  and  then  Caleb’s  letter  was  talked 
over  by  Abby  and  Ruth,  and  the  sisters  re- 
called the  day  when  the  orphan  boy  left 
their  father’s  house  for  the  West  with  only 
his  two  hands  for  his  stock  in  trade,  and 
now  he  had  his  flocks  and  his  herds,  and 
seemed  sure  of  fortune’s  favor.  Abel  list- 
ened to  it  all,  and  said,  Anally, 

“ If  you  only  go  fur  enough,  and  make  up 
your  mind  what  you  want  before  you  start, 
and  can  put  up  with  nothin’,  you  are  all 
right.  I don’t  want  one  o’  them  red  devils 
carrying  round  my  top-knot  in  his  pocket.” 

While  they  talked  and  argued,  Abner 
walked  out  of  the  house,  and  made  no  haste 
to  return.  A great  Are  was  slowly  making 
its  way  through  his  life’s  secret  chamber. 
The  material  was  heavy — ignited  with  diffi- 
culty ; but  it  had  been  kindled,  and  it  would 
be  long  before  the  flame  went  out. 

He  went  to  his  shop,  restored  the  miner- 
als to  their  places  on  the  shelves  again,  and 
looked  around  him,  not  with  the  eyes  of  a 
pleased  proprietor,  but  with  the  observation 
of  a critic  who  has  discovered  a standard 
more  exacting  than  he  has  known  before. 

His  aspect  as  he  stood  there  reflecting  on 
the  Kansas  prospect,  and  on  the  party  whom 
he  was  to  escort  in  the  morning  to  Hopper’s 
Glen,  ten  miles  distant,  might  not  have  led 
a stranger  to  suspect  what  had  passed  be- 
tween a spirited  young  woman  and  himself 
during  the  past  hour.  Yet  he  had  not  been 
able  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  was  now 
established  with  regard  to  their  future  as  he 
sat  in  the  house.  He  required  all  out-doors, 
the  heavens  above  and  the  stars,  the  free 
air  and  the  hills,  for  the  tabernacle  of  that 
fact.  The  doubt  he  had  long  entertained 
whether  this  bright -minded  Abby  would 
ever  consent  to  share  his  slow  fortunes — for 
he  had  not  seen  without  peroeiving  the  skill- 
ful hand  with  which  she  brought  order  out 
of  disorder  wherever  she  went,  and  how  rich 
she  was  in  suggestion  when  other  people 
seemed  to  be  at  their  wits’  end — had  cost 
him  much  disquiet,  and  now  it  was  removed ! 
He  could  not  but  be  amazed.  No  place  short 
of  Kansas  seemed  to  offer  him  a field  large 


enough,  and  conditions  generous  enough,  for 
the  enterprise  he  must  engage  in,  with  Abby 
for  a partner. 

So  it  was  that  he  could  not  sit  quietly  in 
the  house  thinking  of  these  things,  and  hear 
Abel  talk  about  the  lack  of  timber  in  Kansas, 
and  the  prairie  fires,  the  cattle  disease,  and 
the  Indians.  How  should  he  suspect  that 
Abel  in  this  talk  was  merely  trying  to  rea- 
son himself  into  content  with  his  own  small 
chance  at  fortune,  and  curbing  his  restive 
spirit  to  do  the  plodding  work  of  duty,  ex- 
pounding, in  his  way,  the  doctrine  of  compen- 
sation, which  he  had  onoe  heard  preached  by 
New  England’s  high-priest  f 

It  was  full  ten  miles  to  Hopper’s  Glen,  and 
as  the  way  was  none  of  the  smoothest,  the 
professor  had  decided  to  go  on  foot,  and, 
quite  contrary  to  expectation,  his  wife  and 
the  five  girls  decided  to  accompany  him,  and 
made  such  a scornful  outcry,  when  he  had 
thrown  ten  miles  of  difficulty  in  their  way, 
that  he  was  quite  ready  to  yield ; and  having 
ascertained  that  the  tourists  were  prepared 
in  advance  for  climbing  rocky  hill-sides,  and 
for  crossing,  if  need  be,  unbridged  streams 
and  swamp  lands,  all  set  forth. 

Going  or  returning,  the  young  people  nev- 
er lost  sight  of  the  professor  or  their  guide. 
They  rested  by  the  way-side  under  forest 
trees,  examining  the  floral  specimens  gath- 
ered as  they  went ; with  their  6mall  ham- 
mers they  tapped  a cheerful  tuue  on  the 
venerable  rocks,  and  they  enriched  them- 
selves with  the  crystals  which  seemed  to  be- 
seech of  them  release  from  the  place  of  their 
captivity.  They  made  themselves  at  home 
in  Nature’s  grounds,  and  manifestly  were 
her  dearly  beloved  children. 

Abner  thought  of  Matthew  on  that  excur- 
sion, and  blushed  to  think  how  high  he  had 
supposed  his  own  aims  to  have  been,  how 
low  they  really  were.  The  professor  mani- 
fested no  little  desire  to  be  taught  concern- 
ing the  region ; and  Abner  could  tell  him 
the  “ lay  of  the  land,”  and  the  formation  of 
the  rocky  region  within  a radius  of  fifty 
miles,  as  well  as  if  he  had  studied  a treatise 
on  the  subject.  He  had  once  accompanied 
an  engineer,  who  went  seeking  the  most  di- 
rect line  for  a railway  across  the  State,  and 
in  that  tour  Abner  had  learned  to  use  his 
eyes.  The  rocks,  trees,  streams,  had  taken 
their  place  in  his  memory,  and  whatever  in- 
formation was  desired  concerning  them  he 
could  give.  The  professor  was  not  so  much 
surprised  as  pleased.  He  knew  how  in  that 
barren  land,  side  by  side  with  the  need 
which  demanded  labor  of  the  hands,  fair 
culture  throve;  and  had  Abner  been  ten 
times  as  well  versed  in  book-knowledge  as 
he  was,  it  would  not  have  astonished  him. 

But  those  girls,  would  they  not  have  been 
astonished  had  Abby  also  been  of  the  party  f 
Let  them  try  conjugating  Latin  verbs  with 
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her,  or  quoting  from  Virgil,  or  singing  with 
the  birds,  or  dishing  np  a good  meal  under 
unpropitious  circumstances!  I wish  Abby 
had  been  of  that  company.  Would  she  have 
had,  as  Abner  had,  an  at  first  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  distance  that  lay  between  her 
and  her  company  f Perhaps,  and  probably 
on  her  own  behalf ; but  she  would  have  been 
astonished  and  indignant  that  Abner  shared 
the  humiliation. 

Poor  fellow!  true  to  his  inspiration,  he 
said,  “ Mat  would  not  have  felt  it,  because 
it  wouldn't  have  existed.”  But,  as  one  mo- 
ment swiftly  followed  another,  the  ideal  Mat 
supplied  Abner  with  reasons  why  he  should 
stand  erect  in  this  company,  and  with  mod- 
est self-respect . he  finally  stood  erect.  Oh, 
Matthew  Reardon,  if  you  saw  your  work, 
were  not  you  amazed  thereat  T Neverthe- 
less, Hail  to  every  veiled  prophet,  thought 
of  whom  has  nourished  in  human  hearts  the 
passion  of  worship ! 

The  next  day  after  this  excursion  to  the 
Glen,  which  far  exceeded  in  its  wonderful 
beauty  any  thing  that  had  been  imagined 
by  the  most  fancy-free  of  the  little  party, 
Professor  Smiles  went  down  to  Abner’s  shop, 
and  proposed  that  he  should  join  liim  and 
the  ladies  as  a guide  on  their  projected  trip 
across  the  State  to  the  White  Hills. 

They  expected,  he  said,  to  be  absent  from 
home  a month  or  six  weeks  longer ; and,  be- 
sides expenses,  fair  wages  would  be  allowed. 
The  professor  dwelt  briefly  on  the  advan- 
tages the  young  man  might  derive  from  the 
trip,  and  gave  him  a day  to  decide. 

Here  was  a great  opportunity.  Should 
Abner  reject  it,  think  lightly  of  it,  grind  on 
with  his  feeble  hand  Fortune's  grist,  while 
here  was  the  great  windmill,  with  all  the 
winds  of  heaven  waiting  to  fill  the  sails  T 
It  depended  on  how  he  looked  at  the  chance. 
The  professor  had  explained  it  well.  The  lad 
was  no  fool ; he  could  not  see  far  into  the 
future,  but  he  could  see  with  tolerable  eyes 
the  present.  One  day  with  this  party  had 
given  him  a hundred  new  ideas.  Perhaps 
Abby  could  look  after  the  shop ; she  intend- 
ed to  spend  her  vacation,  now  at  hand,  with 
Ruth.  Why  did  he  say  to  himself  instantly, 
rather  than  allow  her  to  perform  such  serv- 
ice, he  would  give  his  wares  over  to  moth, 
rust,  and  mildew  f Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  had  Abner  been  required  to  give  his 
answer  to  the  professor  within  an  hour  he 
could  not  have  given  it.  There  was,  in  re- 
ality, no  hesitation  in  his  mind,  merely  the 
shadows  of  a few  doubts  which  were  hover- 
ing around,  but  would  never  come  boldly 
into  sight. 

In  the  female  mind  of  the  family,  how- 
ever, another  view  was  taken  of  this  oppor- 
tunity than  Abner  took.  Abel’s  wife,  who 
had  been  thinking  with  increasing  enthusi- 
asm, not  to  say  longing,  of  the  cattle  on 
those  plains,  where  the  way  to  fortune  was 


made  easy,  asked — and  no  wonder — “ Will 
tramping  over  the  hills  be  the  same,  or  bet- 
ter, than  getting  ready  for  Kansas  f Time 
is  worth  something while  the  mother  of 
sainted  Matthew  was  troubled  about  the  ap- 
ple crop,  which  should  have  instant  atten- 
tion if  Abner  expected  to  send  to  market  his 
hundred  bushels  of  dried  fruit,  as  he  did  last 
year.  It  is  indeed  a grave  matter  to  let  go 
the  hold  on  certainty — such  chasing  of  chi- 
meras os  the  appalled  human  heart  has  seen 
since  the  beginning! 

“ Maybe  not,”  Abner  said  to  Ruth.  “ I 
must  take  my  chance,  though;  and,  anyway, 
there'll  be  room  for  me  in  Kansas  after  that. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  a door  had  opened,  and 
I must  go  in.”  To  his  mother  he  said,  “ The 
apple  business  is  very  well  in  its  way,  but  I 
think  I see  a short-cut  to  college.”  And  he 
said  the  same  thing  to  Abby,  though  in  other 
words;  and  she  answered, with  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart : 

“ Go  with  ’em,  Abner.  As  yousay,  Kansas 
is  as  likely  to  stand  fast  as  any  thing.  Yon 
can  take  your  chance  there  any  time.” 

Her  encouraging  word  seemed  to  decide 
him.  He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  it 
did — so  it  was  all  one.  Abby  was  associ- 
ated with  his  decision — for  better,  for  worse. 
Doubtless  he  would  have  gone  without  her 
encouragement,  but  it  was  in  accordance 
with  all  that  favored  his  going  out  that  she 
should  see,  as  he  did,  that  here  was  a chance 
not  to  be  made  light  of.  No  matter  whether 
all  or  half  he  expected,  or  nothing,  came  of 
the  “ tramping,”  Abby  would  never  go  back 
of  her  counsel  and  lament  it.  She  did  not 
belong  to  the  stoics,  who  never  repent,  but 
had  the  steady  brain  of  a Juniper  girl,  and 
counseled  according  to  her  light,  and  took 
the  consequences  bravely.  I would  like  to 
discourse  on  Abby,  but  I resist  the  tempta- 
tion. 

The  next  day  saw  Abner  Reardon  going 
out  of  Juniper,  not  to  return  that  season, 
nor  for  many  another. 

The  professor  liked  the  young  man  at  the 
outset,  and  as  they  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney, day  after  day,  he  liked  him  more  and 
more,  and  at  length,  when  the  right  moment 
had  come,  he  proposed  that  he  should  go 
back  with  him  to  town  as  his  assistant,  of- 
fering him  as  compensation  a home  in  his 
own  house  and  a collegiate  course. 

The  proposal  startled  Abner.  He  wrote 
home  to  Abby.  What  did  Abby  answer  t 
“ You  and  I are  not  such  idiots  that  we  can 
not  Bee  that  New  England  is  your  trump 
card,  and  not  Kansas.”  So  Abner  went  back 
with  the  professor  to  Boston ; and  is  there 
need  that  I should  show  that  the  gentleman 
had  secured  an  invaluable  assistant  f Any 
body  can  tell  how  it  was  that  he  proved 
himself  invaluable,  who  considers  the  dis- 
cipline to  which  Abner  had  subjected  him- 
self since  he  began  to  think.  He  was  mas- 
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ter  of  himself  in  many  directions : more  me- 
thodical, more  painstaking  and  exact,  than 
any  other  student  in  college ; and  so  thor- 
oughly did  he  understand  the  truest  way  of 
getting  on  that  he  yielded  only  at  rare  in- 
tervals to  the  make-shifts  of  brilliant  lazi- 
ness. I am  compelled  in  all  seriousness  to 
• say  of  him,  in  commendation,  what  one  can 
hardly  suggest  now  in  reference  to  thinker 
or  worker  without  exciting  critical  suspi- 
cion or  pa  the  tic  commiseration — that  he  was 
“ conscientious”  in  his  work. 

There  seemed  to  be  reason  sufficient  why 
he  should  not  return  to  Juniper  invariably 
at  holiday  seasons.  He  had,  in  fact,  few 
holidays  that  were  his  own  for  leisure.  His 
vacations  were  spent  chiefly  in  journeys 
with  or  for  Professor  Smiles.  He  made  the 
tour  of  libraries  and  laboratories ; his  hands 
seemed  to  be  always  full  of  notes  in  short- 
hand; and  time  sped  so  fast  he  had  had 
hardly  opportunity  for  indulging  in  a re- 
gretful thought  concerning  Juniper.  And 
when  now  and  then  at  rare  intervals  he  did 
go  back  to  the  silent  hill  country,  do  you 
think  it  was  all  the  same  as  if  during  his 
absence  he  had  worked  in  a less  absorbed 
wayf  How  is  it  with  those  who  plunge 
into  trade  or  politics  to  win  the  glory  or 
the  gold  wherewith  they  will  go  back  to 
adorn  the  home  and  secure  the  ideal  f Do 
they  And  the  old  home  where  they  left  it  T 
Is  it  forever  to  remain  what  it  was  when 
the  heart  loved  it  best  f Is  the  ideal  there  f 
Abby  was  there,  that  good  girl  who  loved 
him;  and  his  poor  old  mother;  sickly  Ruth; 
the  little  house  full  of  children ; Abel,  grow- 
ing gray  and  wrinkled;  the  paralytic  fa- 
ther; hills  that  looked  not  so  high  as  once ; 
a blacksmith’s  shop,  into  which  no  thought, 
apparently,  beyond  that  of  rudest  labor  had 
ever  entered.  Envy  not  the  youth  those 
visits  home.  Twice  he  returned  thither, 
and  the  professor,  who  watched  him  nar- 
rowly, inspecting  him  on  his  return  the  sec- 
ond time,  said  to  himself,  “This  will  never 
do.  He  must  stay  with  me  till  he  has  his 
diploma,  or  he  will  lose  all  heart  and  cour- 
age.” The  professor  had  himself  known  the 
early  privation,  the  humble  home,  the  dis- 
may awaiting  awakened  intelligence  that 
has  not  yet  compassed  the  all  of  human 
experience.  He  understood  what  he  per- 
ceived in  Abner  when  he  <came  back  from 
these  visits,  and  therefore  determined  that 
they  should  not  be  repeated.  “Get  thee  out 
of  thine  own  country,”  “ Forget  thy  people 
and  thy  father’s  house,”  he  would  have  said 
in  so  many  words  had  he  not  had  the  knowl- 
edge of  a more  excellent  way. 

Abner  began  to  be  talked  about  in  col- 
lege circles,  and  to  appear  now  and  then  in 
social  gatherings.  Wise  ones  said  that  he 
was  made  of  “ the  right  stuff,”  and  to  speak 
of  him  as  a young  man  of  great  promise. 
Elderly  ladies  took  notice  of  him;  and  there 


was  one  young  lady — I need  not  say  the 
professor’s  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  studied 
botany,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy  with  him 
— a young  lady  in  whom  scientific  predilec- 
tions were  as  the  vital  spark — who  some- 
times congratulated  herself  on  the  summer 
trip  which  had  discovered  Abner.  This 
young  lady!  Must  it  not  have  been  a pleas- 
ant thing  for  a young  working-man  like  Ab- 
ner, whose  hands  and  whose  thoughts  found 
so  constantly  noble  occupation,  to  have  for 
a companion  one  who  understood  his  suc- 
cesses because  she  understood  so  well  the  ob- 
stacles he  had  overcome  in  winning  them  f 
Could  a comparison  between  his  old  home 
and  his  present  abode  suggest  itself,  and  not 
suggest  also  a train  of  thought  whioh  might 
lead — who  would  dare  to  predict,  who  could 
avoid  predicting,  whither  t 

And  this  companion  was  a handsome  girl, 
quick-witted,  gay-hearted,  sweet-tempered, 
capable  of  hard  study  and  of  deep  thought, 
aud  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  had  proved 
his  best  friend,  his  more  than  father.  Poor 
Abby ! But  then,  after  all,  even  the  great 
wall  of  China  could  not  secure  from  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  foredoomed  Celestials. 

And  all  things  must  take  their  chances. 

In  writing  to  Abby  one  day  Abner  per- 
ceived a reluctance  which  was  perhaps  not 
quite  new,  but  which  was  more  intelligible 
than  it  had  been  before.  It  occasioned  a 
peculiar  movement  of  his  pen,  aud  its  sus- 
pension in  the  air.  It  seemed  unlikely  that 
he  would  add  another  word.  And  yet  he 
did  add  many.  He  deliberately  entered  on 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  social  aspect 
of  his  life  in  the  city,  and  it  was  almost  as 
if  he  thought  that  by  doing  this  his  dear 
girl  might  possibly  be  led  to  see  with  her 
own  eyes  more  than  he  could  say — how  un- 
like Juniper  life  this  life  he  was  living  was, 
and  how  improbable  it  was  that  Juniper,  or 
any  body  in  J uniper,  would  ever  have  in  him 
the  man  anticipated.  It  became  after  that 
his  desire  to  find  out  how  many  of  all  Juni- 
per’s great  men  had  gone  back  to  Juniper 
for  a wife.  How  strange  it  was  that,  after 
months  and  months  of  waiting,  he  had  found 
courage  to  speak  to  Abby  the  very  night 
when  the  professor  came  to  Juniper! 

Looking  at  the  relations  he  sustained  to- 
ward Abby  with  the  unpoetic  eyes  of  com- 
mon-sense, it  must  at  once  be  seen  that  for 
Abner  to  have  cherished  at  this  time  any 
great  enthusiasm  in  view  of  those  relations 
would  argue  a very  remarkable  youth  in- 
deed. Do  you,  my  reader,  happen  to  know 
one  such  elect  of  invinciblest  Of  stanch 
fidelity  he  might  be  capable,  but  consider 
how  society  dazzles  the  gray-beards,  and 
then  think  of  this  lad.  The  well-dressed 
woman  of  the  world  wills  not  to  be  rudely 
ignored  by  the  rustic  genius.  Soft  hair, 
sweet  eyes,  sweet  voices,  perfumes,  gar- 
ments, graces,  know  you  not  all  your  worth  f 
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Correspondence  between  Juniper  and  Bos- 
ton did  not  rival  telegrams.  Four-footed 
beasts  could  do  all  its  work  acceptably.  No 
need  of  the  birds  of  the  air. 

One  day  Abner  received  a letter  from 
Abby,  saying  that  Abel’s  wife  had  died,  and 
that  she  was  staying  with  the  family.  There 
was  great  need  of  a strong-handed  woman 
in  the  house,  and  poor  Abel,  she  knew  not 
what  would  become  of  him.  And  then  the 
children,  the  poor  little  motherless  children, 
that  were  to  live  and  grow  up  in  this  hard 
world ! 

Abner  read  it,  and  he  felt  not  a little 
grieved,  thinking  of  poor  Ruth.  But  the 
letter  came  at  a time  when  he  was  more 
than  usually  occupied  with  laboratory  and 
class  work,  and  when  his  eyes  happened  to 
fall  on  it  several  hours  after  he  had  received 
it,  he  was  chiefly  shocked  to  find  how  little 
impression  the  death  even  of  this  woman, 
whom  he  had  once  thought  of  as  a great 
family  blessing,  had  made  upon  him. 

When  his  hurry  was  over  he  deliberately 
sat  down  to  think  upon  all  these  entangle- 
ments and  snares  which  beset  him,  and  one 
result  of  his  thinking  was  that  he  told  Eliz- 
abeth about  Abby  and  the  Kansas  cattle 
plan,  which  had  been  unexpectedly  defeated 
by  the  coming  of  her  father  and  the  party 
by  whom  he  was  carried  out  of  Juniper. 
Consider  his  condition.  Could  he  have  told 
her  with  any  other  hope  than  that  by  so  do-  J 
ing  he  would  be  thrown  upon  his  honor,  and 
stand  committed  to  noblest  behavior  before 
the  professor’s  daughter,  that  noblest  woman 
in  the  world  f And  yet  he  had  been  think- 
ing, “ Poor  Abel ! what  will  become  of  him, 
with  all  that  load  on  him  f Abby  was  always 
fond  of  his  children.  He  will  be  obliged  to 
marry  again.  What  a mother  she  would 
prove  to  those  motherless  little  ones!  No 
other  man  than  Abel — but — ■” 

A curious  train  of  thought  for  a young 
lover  to  take  up  and  seriously  entertain,  and 
not  for  a day  only.  A month,  six  weeks 
passed,  six  months,  and  the  thought  was  not 
yet  worn  threadbare  and  dismissed.  One 
day  Abner  went  to  the  professor,  and  said : 

“ Do  not  think  me  foolish.  I know  exactly 
how  things  stand.  I shall  have  my  diploma 
within  a fortnight,  if  ever,  and  there’s  not  a 
little  work  to  be  done ; but  I must  go  home. 

I can’t  study.  I can’t  flx  my  mind  on  any 
thing.  They  need  me  there  to  settle  things. 
We  have  met  with  a loss.  They  do  not  say 
it  outright,  but  I know  I can  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  all,  and  there  is  no  use  of  my  trying  to 
accomplish  any  thing  here  as  I am  now.” 

The  professor  looked  surprised,  of  oourse. 
It  was  not  the  report  of  himself  he  could 
have  expected  of  Abner,  his  model  of  self- 
discipline,  but  he  said : “ If  you  must  go,  you 
must;  but  I should  be  sorry  if  any  thing 
hindered  your  going  abroad  with  us  after 
Commencement,  my  son.” 


When  Abner  looked  at  Elizabeth,  who  was 
in  the  room  preparing  certain  botanical  spec- 
imens for  her  father’s  class,  she,  absorbed  in 
her  work,  felt  that  he  was  looking  at  her, 
and,  half  lifting  her  eyes,  said : 

“Who  knows  what  the  young  lady  will 
say  f Perhaps  she  can  go  too.” 

What  did  she  mean  by  that  f As  kindly  • 
as  she  said  1 Was  it  probable  that  she  would 
be  so  ill-bred  and  so  cruel  as  to  smite  and 
humiliate  him  by  the  suggestion  of  an  4m- 
possibility,  which,  had  it  been  a possibility, 
would  still  perhaps  have  pleased  him  so 
little  t 

The  professor  looked  from  his  daughter 
to  Abner,  as  if  about  to  exclaim,  “How’s 
that  f ’ but  he  did  not  say  it. 

Having  found  the  way  so  clear  to  Juniper, 

Abner  advanced.  He  took  it  without  reluc- 
tance— but  with  gladness  f Yes,  bnt  glad- 
ness may  have  little  joy.  When  the  sense 
of  honor  must  be  appealed  to  in  behalf  of 
love,  how  is  it  with  lovef  Abner  packed 
his  worldly  goods  in  a portmanteau,  and 
went  to  Juniper  to  say  to  Abby  what  he 
could  not  write.  He  would  know  whether 
it  must  be  said  the  instant  he  looked  at  her. 

If  either  of  them  had  made  a mistake  choos- 
ing for  life  and  life’s  happiness,  best  for  life, 
liberty,  and  sacred  honor  that  they  should 
know  it  before  the  further  and  more  fatal 
mistake  had  been  made.  He  believed  that 
the  first  mistake  was  not  to  be  denied.  He 
must  explain  things  to. Abby,  must  talk  with 
her  face  to  face,  and  after  that  they  would 
always  be  friends. 

80  he  left  the  city,  and  went  by  the 
crowded  routes  of  travel  homeward  till  he 
came  within  fifty  miles  of  Juniper,  then  by 
stage ; and  at  last,  on  foot,  he  approached  the 
blacksmith’s  shop  and  the  house  of  Reardon. 

The  door  of  the  old  brown  house  stood 
open  as  he  approached.  How  every  vine 
and  shrub  and  tree  in  the  neighborhood  had 
grown  during  those  two  years  which  had  not 
been  broken  by  return!  The  lilac  bushes 
were  as  a wall  shielding  the  house  from  the 
road,  and  gave  to  the  place  an  aspect  of  se- 
clusion, though  the  blacksmith’s  shop  was  so 
close  at  hand.  The  old  trees  looked  older, 
the  old  house  more  humble.  A little  yel- 
low-haired girl  was  swinging  on  the  gate — 

Abel’s  motherless  girl,  he  knew — with  a 
flower  in  her  hand.  Ruth  stood  there  when 
he  went  away,  with  a smile  on  her  face  and 
tears  in  her  kind  eyes,  and  wished  him  well. 

Where  was  she  now  T Could  she  from  any 
near  or  far  distance  look  upon  him  as  he 
camef 

He  spoke  to  the  little  girl.  But  she  had 
forgotten  him,  and  when  he  looked  at  her 
with  such  scrutiny  in  his  eyes,  she  jumped 
down  from  the  gate  and  ran  into  the  house. 

He  made  no  haste  to  follow  her,  but  stood 
looking  around  him;  and  so,  presently,  a 
voice  quite  near  said  to  him : 
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“ You  might  come  in,  perhaps.” 

Then  he  saw  Abby  standing  in  the  gate- 
way  looking  at  him  with  a gaze  every  whit 
as  terrifying  as  he  had  bestowed  just  now 
upon  the  child,  but  merely  because  they 
were  Abby's  own  eyes  that  looked,  calm, 
steady,  tender. 

Here,  then,  was  Abel's  wife  and  the  moth- 
er of  Ruth’s  motherless  children.  He  ven- 
tured a question,  like  one  half  wakened 
from  sleep  and  from  nightmare.  Yet  he 
had  not  come  home  to  play  with  words. 

“ Are  you  ready  for  Kansas  ?”  said  he. 

“ Are  you  f ' she  asked  in  turn. 

“ We  will  talk  about  that,”  he  answered. 
“ Where’s  mother  T” 

Was  it  mere  honor  that  had  spoken  T 
Must  he  now  shame  himself  by  his  mid- 
night refections  on  duty,  after  he  had  heard 
from  Abel  and  his  mother  how  Abby  had 
been  as  the  mother  of  the  household  since 
poor  Ruth's  death,  even  as  Abner  and  as 
Abner's  wife,  the  mother  and  the  servant 
of  all? 

Possibly  he  had  need  to  test  himself  still 
further  in  order  to  discover  whether  he  was 
in  honor  bound.  Possibly  Abby,  aware  of 
what  she  did,  supplied  the  test ; but  I think 
not.  I think  it  was  rather  the  result  of  sod 
and  solemn  thinking  that  mode  her  say  to 
him,  next  day,  when  she  had  made  for  her- 
self an  opportunity, 

“ Abner,  the  neighbors  say  I ought  to 
marry  Abel.” 

“They  know  what  your  duty  is,  I dare 
say,”  he  answered,  with  a glow  on  his  face 
kindled  by  what  fire,  let  us  hope,  she  Would 
never  suspect. 

“ But  1 am  thinking  the  same  thing.” 

“ Abel  too,  I dare  say.” 

“ I don't  know.  But — poor  Abel !” 

“You  expect  me  to  give  you  away — is 
that  it  f To-day,  then,  for  I must  go  back 
to-morrow.” 

“ I expect  your  consent,”  she  said,  grave- 
ly, so  much  absorbed  by  what  she  had  to 
say  and  by  what  she  was  saying  that  she 
seemed  to  pay  no  heed  to  what  was  evi- 
dently enough  passing  within  his  mind, 
who  had  so  unexpectedly  found  the  door  of 
deliverance  opening.  “Abel  must  marry. 
There  are  all  those  children — who  can  take 
care  of  them  as  well  ? And  the  old  people  T 
As  to  you — ” She  did  not  look  at  him. 

“ As  to  me,”  he  said,  turning  his  back  sud- 
denly on  the  door  of  which  I have  spoken, 
and  expressing  himself  with  a directness 
which  must  have  amazed  him,  “ if  I am  not 
worth  your  taking,  let  it  be  as  yon  have 
said.” 

“ I have  set  my  common-sense  at  work,” 
said  she.  “1  have  thought  a great  deal 
about  it.  Boston  isn't  like  Juniper.  It  is 
inhabited  by  another  kind  of  people.” 

“ It  is  indeed,”  said  he. 

“ Your  kiud — not  mine.” 


“ I deny  that.” 

“ Well,  you  can  find  your  kind  there.” 

“ When  I have  found  already  what  I want, 
and  it  is  mine  t” 

“Don’t  think  of  that,  Abner,”  she  said, 
quickly.  “ That  belonged  to  the  old  time. 
Since  then  every  thing  is  changed.  I have 
often  thought  it  never  could  have  happened 
if  I hadn't  come  over  that  night  with  Cousin 
Caleb's  letter.”  She  was  sufficiently  in  ear- 
nest. 

“ Then  you  have  learned  to  love  Abel — 
and  it  was  a mistake  about  me,”  said  Abner, 
slowly. 

“ I have  learned  many  things  since  you 
went  away.” 

How  did  it  happen  that  a little  later  in 
the  day  Abner  was  calling  on  all  that  was 
within  him  to  prove  to  Abby  that  a diploma 
wasn't  worth  the  having  if  it  took  him  away 
from  her  again  t 

“ So  far  as  I can  see,”  she  said,  “ you  are 
in  honor  bound  to  the  professor.  No  Kansas 
for  us  yet.”  Where  hod  she  learned  those 
words  which  had  haunted  and  tormented 
him  so  long  f And  did  he  tell  her  then,  by 
way  of  warning,  that  Miss  Elizabeth  was 
there  in  the  place  to  which  she  would  return 
him  T Not  he.  He  had  forgotten  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth. It  was,  in  fact,  Abby's  talk  that  sent 
Abner  the  next  day  back  to  town,  and  that 
constrained  him  to  remain  there  until  he 
should  have  rendered  some  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  Professor  Smiles.  But  who  does  not 
behold  on  the  far  Kansas  plains  a thousand 
cattle  bearing  A.  It's  brand  f 

What  did  Abner  see  in  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  when  he  went  back  f Bountiful 
loving-kindness.  And — no  more  t No  more 
that  he  could  interpret. 

“ I should  have  expected  the  heavens  to 
fall  as  soon  as  to  hear  that  you  did  not  know 
your  own  heart  and  mind,  Abner.  I never 
could  have  forgiven  you  if  you  had  not  seen 
how  you  were  in  honor  bound.” 

“ Ah !”  said  he ; “ but  that  was  not  it,  Miss 
Elizabeth.  Though,  perhaps,  I thought  it 
was.” 

“ I know  it,”  said  she. 

Thank  God  for  every  creature  who  in  the 
Father's  House  makes  himself  a jealous  cus- 
todian of  the  sacred  ideals ! 


THE  SHADOW. 

If  he  once  were  near, 

Oh,  if  he  once  were  dear— 

Love  can  not  die  and  be  forgotten  quite; 

If  be  hath  grieving  lain 
At  the  feet  of  Pam, 

The  tired  heart  still  keeps  his  memory  bright 

A gentle  ghost,  he  sits 
At  a cold  hearth,  and  flits 
Quiet  and  calm  beside  the  desolate  way; 

And  atill  the  sweet  appeal 
The  shadowy  eyes  reveal 
Takes  heart  and  soul  back  to  a happier  day. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

By  JAKES  GRANT  WILSON. 

IT  was  at  the  very  height  of  the  last  Lon- 
don season  that  I first  saw  the  “ philos- 
opher of  Chelsea.”  We  met  at  the  happy 
and  hospitable  home  of  one  of  England’s 
most  charming  danghters,  who  is  also  among 
her  most  promising  authors.  Assembled 
there  were  many  of  the  literary  lights  of  the 
day,  “ gTeat  heirs  of  fame,”  some  of  whom  I 
saw  for  the  first  time ; but  I had  eyes  for 
one  only  among  the  number — a strong-faced 
and  strange  weird-looking  man  of  seventy- 
seven  summers,  who,  notwithstanding  he 
had  passed  by  so  many  years  the  Psalmist’s 
threescore  and  ten,  still  carried  his  medium- 
sized and  well-knit  figure  erect.  His  face 
was  dark,  ruddy,  and  wrinkled,  with  bold 
brows  and  wonderfully  bright  blue  eyes.  I 
needed  no  one  to  tell  me  that  I stood  in  the 
presence  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  certainly  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  original  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  I had  the  honor  of 
sharing  in  a “ twa-handed  crack”  with  him, 
and  of  hearing  many  characteristic  remarks 
from  the  strong-spoken  man,  which,  how- 
ever, I do  not  purpose  repeating,  contenting 
myself  with  saying  of  his  conversation  that 
it  is,  to  use  an  artistic  term,  a replica  of  his 
written  style,  but,  if  possible,  a shade  stran- 
ger and  stronger. 

“ There  have  been,”  sayB  Holmes,  “ three 
famous  talkers  in  Great  Britain,  either  of 
whom  would  illustrate  what  I say  about 
dogmatists  well  enough  for  my  purpose. 
You  can  not  doubt  to  what  three  I refer: 
Samuel  the  First,  Samuel  the  Second,  and 
Thomas,  last  of  the  dynasty — I mean  the 
living  Thomas,  and  not  Thomas  B.”  Aft- 
er speaking  of  Boswell’s  huge  hero,  and  of 
the  author  of  the  incomparable  Genevieve  (I 
was  lately  the  bearer  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New  of  the  inkstand  used  by  Cole- 
ridge when  it  was  written — a gift  from  an- 
other English  poet  to  Professor  Longfellow), 
the  doctor  continues : “ As  for  King  Thomas, 
the  last  of  the  monological  succession,  he 
made  such  a piece  of  work  with  his  prophe- 
cies and  his  sarcasms  about  our  little  trou- 
ble with  some  of  the  Southern  States  that 
we  came  rather  to  pity  him  for  his  whims 
and  crotchets  than  to  get  angry  with  him 
for  calling  us  bores  and  other  unamiable 
names.” 

Thomas  Carlyle  belongs  to  the  common 
people,  and,  like  his  countryman  and  hero, 
Robert  Burns,  comes  from  the  better  class 
of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  He  was  born  al- 
most in  the  last  lustrum  of  the  last  century 
at  Ecclesfechan,  near  Annan,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, and  first  saw  the  light  on  Friday 
morning,  the  4th  day  of  December,  1795. 
Proud  of  his  birth,  at  once  popular  and  no- 
ble, he  could  say  of  himself  what  in  one  of 
his  works  he  says  of  Burns  and  Diderot,  two 


plebeians  like  himself,  “How  many  kings, 
how  many  princes,  are  there  not  so  well 
bom !”  In  Sartor  Resartus  (when  first  pub- 
lished, Emerson  expressed  great  admiration 
of  it,  and  shortly  afterward  Carlyle  said,  “ I 
hear  but  one  voice,  and  that  is  from  Con- 
cord”) he  tells  us  of  the  impressions  of  his 
childhood,  and  the  influence  which  those 
impressions,  such  as  places,  landscapes,  and 
surrounding  scenery,  made  upon  his  mind. 
The  cattle  fairs  to  which  his  father  some- 
times took  him,  the  apparition  of  the  mail- 
coach  passing  twice  a day  through  the  little 
Scotch  village,  seeming  to  him  some  stroll- 
ing world,  coming  from  he  knew  not  where, 
and  going  he  knew  not  whither — all  this  he 
describes  with  a freshness  and  vivacity  which 
clearly  indicate  that  they  are  the  ineffaceable 
impressions  of  childhood.  Besides  this  edu- 
cation Carlyle  received  another  at  the  High 
School  of  Annan,  where  he  acquired  the  ru- 
diments of  his  scholastic  training.  At  An- 
nan he  had  for  a school-fellow  Edward  Ir- 
ving, the  distinguished  divine,  whom  Carlyle 
afterward  nobly  delineated. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  his  parents  to  see 
Thomas  “ wag  his  pow  in  a poopit,”  and  he 
was  accordingly,  after  the  necessary  prepa- 
ration, sent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  his  life  was  one  of  comparative  pov- 
erty and  privation.  What  he  thought  of 
the  routine  of  study  there  may  be  gathered 
from  Sartor  Remrtas.  On  being  graduated 
he  was  for  several  years  tutor  in  a gentle- 
man’s family.  He  could  not  like  this  office 
— in  many,  and,  indeed,  most  families,  one 
of  drudgery  and  dependence,  unbefitting  a 
strong-hearted,  self-reliant  man — and  ac- 
cordingly he  abandoned  it,  launching  out 
just  half  a century  ago  on  the  career  of  » 
man  of  letters,  a calling  which  he  has  so  well 
described  as  “ an  anarchic,  nomadic,  and  en- 
tirely aerial  and  ill-conditioned  profession.” 
His  first  efforts  were  published  in  a country 
paper ; then  came  translations  of  Legendre’s 
Geometry  and  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Mcistcr,  fol- 
lowed by  his  memoir  of  Schiller,  which  led 
to  a lengthened  correspondence  between  him 
and  Goethe.  In  1826  Carlyle  married,  and 
removed  from  Edinburgh  to  Craigentulloch, 
in  his  native  county.  Here  he  led  a life  of 
seclusion,  devoted  to  study,  and  writing  for 
Fraser’s  Magazine  and  the  Quarterlies.  Sar- 
tor Reear tus  appeared  in  Fraser , while  his 
brilliant  articles  on  Burns,  Characteristics  and 
Sign 8 of  the  Times , contributed  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review , marked  the  advent  of  a man 
of  genius. 

Finding  the  inconvenience  of  residing 
among  the  moors  of  Dumfries-shire,  Carlyle 
abandoned  the  small  estate  which  came  to 
him  with  his  wife,  and  removed  to  Chcyne 
Walk,  Chelsea,  an  unattractive  quarter  of 
London,  the  great  centre  of  books,  of  learn- 
ing, and  intellectual  movement.  Here  he 
has  resided  for  twoscore  years  lacking  one, 
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producing  his  various  valuable  and  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
times,  which  I would  gladly  enumerate,  but, 
as  the  chorus  to  King  Henry  V.  very  sensi- 
bly remarks,  “time,  numbers,  and  due  course 
of  things  can  not  be  here  presented.”  To 
attempt  any  criticism  of  Carlyle’s  writings, 
to  make  a correct  estimate  of  his  genius, 
and  endeavor  to  indicate  his  future  position 
among  the  great  writers  of  the  century, 
would  require  a volume,  or  at  least  an  elab- 
orate article,  if  the  work  were  fairly  done. 
Such  a paper  has  recently  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Lowell,  and  it  presents 
such  a singularly  acute  analysis  of  Carlyle’s 
characteristic  merits  and  defects  that  I am 
induced  to  give,  in  lieu  of  any  weak  words 
of  my  own,  the  following  paragraph,  with 
which  the  poet-professor  concludes  his  able 
and  excellent  article : 

“With  the  gift  of  song,  Carlyle  would 
have  been  the  greatest  of  epic  poets  since 
Homer.  Without  it,  to  modulate  and  har- 
monize and  bring  parts  into  their  proper  re- 
lation, he  is  the  most  amorphous  of  humor- 
ists, the  most  shining  avatar  of  whim  tho 
world  has  ever  seen.  Beginning  with  a 
hearty  contempt  for  shams,  he  has  come -at 
length  to  believe  in  brute  force  as  the  only 
reality,  and  has  as  little  sense  of  justice  as 
Thackeray  allowed  to  women.  We  say  brute 
farce  because,  though  the  theory  is  that  this 
force  should  be  directed  by  the  supreme  in- 
tellect for  the  time  being,  yet  all  inferior 
wits  are  treated  rather  as  obstacles  to  be 
contemptuously  shoved  aside  than  as  ancil- 
lary forces  to  be  conciliated  through  their 
reason.  But,  with  all  deductions,  he  re- 
mains the  profoundest  critic  and  the  most 
dramatic  imagination  of  modern  times.  Nev- 
er was  there  a more  striking  example  of  that 
ingenium  perfervidum  long  ago  said  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  his  countrymen.  His  is  one  of 
the  natures,  rare  in  these  latter  centuries, 
capable  of  rising  to  a white  heat ; but  once 
fairly  kindled,  he  is  like  a three-decker  on 
fire,  and  his  shotted  guns  go  off,  os  the  glow 
reaches  them,  alike  dangerous  to  friend  or 
foe.  Though  he  seems  more  and  more  to 
confound  material  with  moral  success,  yet 
there  is  always  something  wholesome  in  his 
unswerving  loyalty  to  reality,  as  he  under- 
stands it.  History,  in  the  true  sense,  he  does 
not  and  can  not  write,  for  he  looks  on  man- 
kind as  a herd  without  volition  and  with- 
out moral  force ; but  such  vivid  pictures  of 
events,  such  living  conceptions  of  character, 
we  find  nowhere  else  in  prose.  The  figures 
of  most  historians  seem  like  dolls  stuffed 
with  bran,  whose  wholo  substance  runs  out 
through  any  hole  that  criticism  may  tear  in 
them ; but  Carlyle’s  are  so  real  in  compari- 
son that  if  you  prick  them  they  bleed.  He 
seems  a little  wearied  here  and  there  in  his 
Friedrich  with  the  multiplicity  of  detail,  and 
does  his  filling  in  rather  shabbily;  but  he 
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still  remains  in  his  own  way,  like  his  hero, 
the  Only,  and  such  episodes  as  that  of  Vol- 
taire would  make  the  fortune  of  any  other 
writer.  Though  not  the  safest  of  guides  in 
politics  or  practical  philosophy,  his  value  as 
an  inspirer  and  awakener  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  a power  which  belongs 
only  to  the  highest  order  of  minds,  for  it  is 
none  but  a divine  fire  that  can  so  kindle 
and  irradiate.  The  debt  due  him  from  those 
who  listened  to  the  teachings  of  his  prime, 
for  revealing  to  them  what  sublime  reserves 
of  power  even  the  humblest  may  find  in  man- 
liness, sincerity,  and  self-reliance,  can  be  paid 
with  nothing  short  of  reverential  gratitude. 

As  a purifier  of  the  sources  whence  our  in- 
tellectual inspiration  is  drawn,  his  influence 
has  been  second  only  to  that  of  Wordsworth, 
if  even  to  his.” 

In  middle  life  Carlyle  appeared  before  the 
public  in  the  character  of  a lecturer.  His 
lectures  were  continued  for  several  years,  and 
the  subjects  dealt  with  were,  “ German  Lit- 
erature,” “ Literary  History,”  “ Revolutions 
of  Modern  Europe,”  and  “ Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship.”  As  a speaker  he  was  remarkable 
for  rough  vigor  and  rude  language.  The  last, 
no  doubt,  did  his  audiences  good,  and  did  not 
in  the  least  displease  them.  Said  a listener 
who  was  present  to  the  writer,  “ They  paid 
to  hear  and  see  a nineteenth-century  Diog- 
enes, and  they  got  their  money’s  worth,  and 
more.”  In  November,  1865,  he  was  elected 
to  the  rectorship  of  the  Edinburgh  Universi- 
ty, which,  in  spite  of  his  stoicism,  real  or  as- 
sumed, must  have  sent  a thrill  of  pleasure 
to  his  heart.  His  speech  to  the  young  men 
of  his  alma  mater  was  perhaps  the  finest 
ever  spoken  from  the  Lord  Rector’s  chair. 
Throughout  many  of  Carlyle’s  contributions 
to  literature  there  is  to  bo  found  a deep  under- 
current of  affection  for  his  native  land, 

11  Where  blooms  the  red  heather  and  thistle  sae  green  ;* 

and  although  so  many  long  years  absent  from 
the  heathery  hills,  he  has  not  forgotten  Scot- 
land, nor  has  Scotland  forgotten  her  gifted 
son.  If  one  thing  more  than  another  could 
gratify  him  in  his  declining  years — for  he  is 
now  nearly  fourscore — it  must  have  been  this 
public  recognition  of  his  services  to  litera- 
ture, and  of  his  talents  as  a teacher  of  men, 
by  his  native  land. 

After  a happy  married  life  of  forty  years, 

Carlyle  lost  his  wife.  The  epitaph  he  placed 
on  her  tombstone  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  loving  memorials  ever  penned.  In  1872 
he  was  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  eld- 
er. brother,  John  Carlyle,  who  died  in  Can- 
ada at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  Another 
brother,  the  translator  of  Dante,  resides  at 
Dumfries,  which  is  also  tho  residence  of  their 
sister,  Mrs.  Aitken,  to  whom  the  Chelsea  phi- 
losopher makes  an  annual  visit  after  the 
close  of  the  London  season. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year 
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fender  of  Governor  Eyre  from  the  severe  at- 
tacks made  upon  him.  Since  that  time  he 
has  published  Shooting  Niagara,  and  After, 
and  written  a curious  letter,  in  which  he 
makes  a characteristic  protest  against  the  ] 
writing  of  verse.  It  was  addressed  to  Dr.- 
Bennett,  who  printed  it  iu  a collection  of 
“ testimonials”  made  to  further  his  applica- 
tion for  the  secretaryship  of  the  London 
School  Board,  and  is  certainly  worthy,  as  a 
literary  curiosity,  of  being  preserved. 

11  Your  name  hitherto,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
“ is  known  to  me  chiefly  as  associated  with 
verse.  It  is  one  of  my  constant  regrets,  in 
this  generation,  that  men  to  whom  the  gods 
have  given  a genius  (which  means  a light  of 
intelligence,  of  courage,  and  all  manfulness, 
or  else  means  nothing)  will  insist,  in  such  an 
earnest  time  as  ours  has  grown,  in  bringing 
out  their  divine  gift  in  the  shape  of  verse, 
which  now  no  man  reads  entirely  in  earnest. 
That  a man  has  to  bring  out  his  gift  in  words 
of  any  kind,  and  not  in  silent  divine  actions, 
which  aloue  are  fit  to  express  it  well,  seems 
to  me  a great  misfortune  for  him  ; but  that 
he  should  select  verse,  with  its  half  credibili- 
ties and  other  sad  accompaniments,  when 
he  might  have  prose,  and  be  wholly  credible, 
if  he  desired  it — this  I lay  at  the  door  of  our 
spiritual  teachers  ( pedants  mostly,  and  speak- 
ing an  obsolete  dialect),  who  thereby  incal- 
culably rot  the  world,'  making  him  who 
might  have  been  a soldier  and  fighter  (so  ter- 
ribly wanted  just  at  present)  a mere  preach- 
er and  idle  singer.  This  is  a fixed  percep- 
tion of  mine,  growing  ever  more  fixed  these 
many  years ; and  I offer  it  to  you,  os  I have 
done  to  many  others  in  the  like  case,  not 
much  hoping  that  you  will  believe  in  it  all 
at  once.  But  certainly  a good,  wise,  earnest 
piece  in  prose  from  you  would  please  me  bet- 
ter than  the  musicalest  verses  could.” 

Perhaps  the  philosopher,  who,  be  it  known, 
was  himself  in  early  life  no  unworthy  writer 
of  verse,  may  be  indebted  to  some  of  the  poets 
whom  ho  beseeches  not  to  write  except  in 
prose  for  embalming  in  deathless  strophes 
his  own  craggy  and  majestic  memory,  and 
transmitting  through  the  magic  of  rhyme 
his  name  and  fame,  otherwise  forgotten,  to 
the  remotest  generations  of  mankind. 

Carlyle’s  home  in  Chelsea  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned house,  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne ; but  though  now  closed  in  with  other 
buildings,  it  still  retains  its  pleasant  garden. 
Many  of  the  flowers,  including  primroses  and 
heather  that  came  all  the  way  from  bonnie 
Scotland,  were  planted  by  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle.  Here,  in  his  pleasantly  shaded  gar- 
den, the  great  writer,  on  sunny  mornings, 
smokes  the  pipe  of  contemplation,  and  en- 
joys a half  hour’s  conversation  with  his 
friend  Froude,  who,  when  at  home,  visits  al- 
most daily  the  modest  old  house  in  Cheyne 
Walk.  Daniel  Maclise,  who  painted  his  por- 


whom  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy. 
Leigh  Hunt  also  lived  in  the  same  street, 
and  found  in  Carlyle  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderate of  all  his  friends.  His  study  is  an 
apartment  of  goodly  size.  On  one  side  there 
are  book-shelves,  while  the  other  three  are 
partially  covered  with  paintings  and  en- 
gravings, and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  a 
simple  writing-table,  of  late  years  but  little 
used.  He  may  be  said  to  have  entirely 
abandoned  authorship,  enterprising  Amer- 
ican and  English  publishers  endeavoring 
but  in  vain,  by  the  offer  of  a munificent 
honorarium , to  tempt  him  to  contribute  to 
their  columns.  Neither  for  love  nor  money 
will  he  put  a pen  to  paper.  His  correspond- 
ence for  the  most  part  is  at  present  carried 
on  by  the  aid  of  a pencil. 

While  in  England  I heard  several  pleas- 
ant instances  of  Carlyle’s  generosity — a trait 
of  character  which  I think  has  not  been  gen- 
erally attributed  to  him.  Thomas  Cooper, 
the  chartist  poet,  in  his  recently  published 
autobiography,  relates  another  instance  of 
his  kindness  to  the  impecunious.  He  says, 
“ I owe  many  benefits  to  Mr.  Carlyle.  Not 
only  richly  directoral  thoughts  in  conver- 
sation, but  deeds  of  substantial  kindness. 
Twice  he  put  a five -pound  note  into  my 
hand  when  I was  in  difficulties,  and  told  me, 
with  a look  of  grave  humor,  that  if  I could 
never  pay  him  again  he  would  not  hang 
me.”  To  another  aspirant  for  literary  fame, 
who  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  drudgery 
of  teaching  a small  school  for  a livelihood,  and 
who  appealed  to  Carlyle  in  a querulous  and 
desponding  spirit,  the  sage  of  Chelsea  gave 
the  foljowing  admirable  advice  in  a letter 
dated  November  17,  I860,  and  which  I am 
not  aware  has  ever  before  been  in  print.  It 
was  copied  for  me  last  summer  from  the 
original  by  an  English  literary  friend.  “Ap- 
parently,” writes  Carlyle,  “ you  are  a young 
man  of  unusual,  perhaps  of  extreme,  sensi- 
bility, and  placed  at  present  in  the  unfortu- 
nate position  of  having  nothing  to  do.  Vague 
reverie,  chaotic  meditation,  the  fruitless  ef- 
fort to  sound  the  unfathomable,  is  the  natu- 
ral result  for  you.  Such  a form  of  character 
indicates  the  probability  of  superior  capa- 
bilities to  work  in  this  world ; but  it  is  also, 
unless  guided  toward  work,  the  inevitable 
prophecy  of  much  suffering,  disappoint- 
ment, and  failure  in  your  course  of  life. 
Understand  always  that  the  end  of  man  ia 
an  action,  not  a thought.  Endeavor  in- 
cessantly, with  all  the  strength  that  is  in 
you,  to  ascertain  what — there  where  you 
are,  there  as  yon  are — you  can  do  in  this 
world ; and  upon  that  bend  your  whole  fac- 
ulties, regarding  all  reveries,  feelings,  sin- 
gular thoughts,  moods,  etc.,  as  worth  noth- 
ing whatever,  except  as  they  bear  on  that, 
and  will  help  toward  that.  Your  thoughts, 
moods,  etc.,  will  thus,  in  part,  legitimate 
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themselves,  and  become  fruitful  possessions 
for  you;  in  part  fall  away  as  illegitimate, 
and  die  out  of  the  way;  and  your  goal  will 
become  clearer  to  you  every  step  you  cou- 
rageously advance  toward  it.  No  man  ever 
understood  this  universe;  each  man  may 
understand  what  good  and  manful  work  it 
lies  with  him  to  accomplish  there.  ‘ Cheer 
up,  there’s  gear  to  win  you  never  saw !’  So 
says  the  old  Scotch  song,  and  I can  say  no 
more  to  you.” 


THE  WRONG  WORD. 

“ Foil  many  a shaft  at  random  sent 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant  1” 

rIE  lace  curtains  that  shaded  the  long 
French  windows  opening  on  to  the  flow- 
er garden  were  drawn  aside,  the  windows 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  sweet  summer 
air,  odorous  with  the  mingled  breath  of 
flowers  and  the  scent  of  new-cut  hay,  floated 
into  the  cool  and  shaded  room. 

At  a writing-table  a little  withdrawn  from 
the  window  a lady  sat  writing.  She  was 
young  and  fair,  but  the  extreme  fragility  of 
her  appearance,  her  mourning  dress,  and  the 
look  of  languor  and  sadness  on  her  delicate 
features,  told  of  recent  illness,  affliction,  and 
bereavement. 

Stretched  carelessly  on  the  carpet  near  her 
writing-table  lay  her  only  child,  a fine  boy  of 
six  years.  Ho  was  reading,  and  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  been  thus  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  for  amusement  for  some  time  past, 
for  a pile  of  juvenile  literature  was  heaped 
on  one  side  of  him,  and  a half-built  Babel  of 
blocks  upon  the  other,  while  at  a little  dis- 
tance stood  a “ Noah’s  Ark,”  with  all  its  in- 
congruous inhabitants,  with  butterflies  and 
grasshoppers  nearly  as  large  as  the  elephants 
and  camels,  arranged  in  orderly  procession, 
headed  by  the  favored  family  of  the  patri- 
arch, as  if  just  descended  from  their  rather 
uncomfortable  quarters  in  the  first  naval 
structure  of  which  history  has  made  any 
mention,  and  which  certainly,  in  the  odd 
and  endless  variety  of  what  it  brought  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  New,  has  never  found 
a better  counterpart  than  in  the  celebrated 
Mayflower  of  our  own  more  modem  history. 

But  apparently  Harry  was  tired  of  his 
own  society,  his  means  of  amusement,  and 
his  enforced  silence.  Suddenly  he  flung  down 
his  book,  and  springing  to  his  feet,  he  came 
eagerly  up  to  the  side  of  his  mother’s  table. 
“ Oh,  mamma ! I want  to  tell  you — ” But  a 
gently  repellent  hand  warned  him  away. 

“ Not  now,  my  dear  Harry.  Don’t  you  see 
that  I am  busy  f”  And  with  a sigh  of  re- 
gret, the  obedient  boy  went  back  to  his  book 
again. 

Another  half  hour  passed  away,  and  no 
sound  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  room  but 
the  low  rustle  of  pen  and  paper.  Then  poor 
Harry’s  weariness  culminated  in  an  ostenta- 
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tioualy  loud  yawn,  and  his  mother  looked 
up,  as  Harry  fully  intended  she  should. 

“Dear  mamma,  haven’t  you  ’most  done 
writing  f That’s  an  awful  letter  I” 

“ No,  dear ; not  yet.  I am  writing  now  to 
your  dear  grandmamma.  Don’t  you  want 
to  send  your  love  and  a kiss  to  her  and  Aunt 
Janet” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  as  I do.  I guess  I 
don’t  care  much  about  it,  it  will  take  so 
long.  Yes,  you  may  if  you  want  to,  though ; 
but  I do  wish  you  would  not  write  such 
awful  long  letters  to  grandmamma.  I want 
to  talk  to  you.” 

“ Well,  wait  till  I have  finished  my  letter, 
Harry.” 

But  Harry  was  out  of  patience.  He  was 
not  cross,  for  his  sweet  temper  was  seldom 
ruffled,  but  he  was  nervously  restless  and 
tired,  and  he  must  talk. 

Looking  about  for  something  to  do,  he 
espied  two  of  the  wooden  ladies  of  Noah’s 
family  who  had  “fallen  in  the  march  of 
life ;”  for  as  they  had  just  come  ashore  from 
a very  long  cruise  in  a boat  that  was  not  a 
pleasure  yacht  by  any  means,  they  must  be 
forgiven  if  they  could  not  stand  very  well. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  ShemT  and  you, 
Mrs.  Japheth  f”  he  said,  courteously,  as  he 
picked  them  up  and  restored  them  to  their 
good  standing  in  the  limited  society  of  the 
times.  “There,  there!  don’t  mind  triflos, 
ladies.  Don’t  cry ; you  are  not  hurt  a bit — 
that’s  nothing.  Aren’t  you  glad  you  havo 
not  got  any  grandmothers  f” 

“Hush,  hush,  Harry,”  said  his  mother, 
though  she  could  not  help  smiling. 

“ Mamma,  j ust  look  hero,  now !”  And  Har- 
ry rolled  over  on  the  carpet,  and  striking  as 
he  did  so  against  the  leg  of  the  table,  pro- 
duced a concussion  very  inimical  to  letter- 
writing.  “ Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,  mamma. 
I did  not  mean  to  do  that — at  least  I mean 
I did  not  mean  to  do  it  so  hard,”  said  the 
truthful  boy.  “ I guess  I did  mean  just  to 
give  it  a little  bit  of  a jog,  for  I’m  tired, 
mamma.  You’ve  been  saying,  * ’Sb,  Harry, 
’sh !’  all  the  afternoon,  and  I’m  tired  of  hush- 
ing, and  I want  to  ask  you  something,  too.” 

“My  poor  boy!”  said  his  mother,  “it  is 
too  bad.  Come  here,  darling.  I will  stop 
my  writing,  and  you  may  come  and  tell  me 
what  you  want.” 

Harry  sprung  up  with  alacrity,  and  came 
to  his  mother’s  side. 

“Oh,  thank  you,  mamma!  You  see,  I 
wanted  to  ask  you — I mean,  to  tell  you — 
There,  now,  what  was  it  f Oh,  I know.  Yes, 
I wanted  to  tell  you — did  you  know,  mam- 
ma, that  Otis  Howard’s  mother  has  got  a 
baby  t” 

“ Yes,  dear  Harry ; I heard  of  it  last  week.” 

“ Yes,  mamma,  and  it  is  a dear  little  mite 
of  a baby,  and  it  is  Otis’s  little  sister,  and 
Otis  is  tickled  to  death  with  her.” 

“ l am  very  glad  of  it,  my  dear.” 
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“He  says  it  is  just  the  cunningest  little 
thing  you  ever  did  see.  He  says  its  little 
hands  aren’t  bigger  than  that — see,  mamma ! 
— and  he  is  so  fond  of  it  he  runs  home  in  re- 
cess time  to  kiss  it ; and  he  says  he’d  rather 
have  it  than  his  hen  and  all  her  chickens, 
and  his  squirrel  too.  Ain’t  it  nice?  And 
Otis  says  his  mother  is  sick,  and  so  they’ve 
got  a woman  there  to  take  care  of  the  little 
baby  till  she  gets  well,  and  Otis  says  she  is 
awful  good  to  him.  She  lets  him  hold  the 
baby  all  himself  in  his  own  lap.  Should 
you  think  she  would,  mamma — a real,  truly 
live  baby  f Only  think !” 

“ Oh,  I dare  say  he  is  very  careful  of  her.” 

“Oh  yes,  indeed.  He  is  so  fond  of  her 
yon  can’t  think.  Mamma,  I wish  I had  a 
dear  little  sister  too.” 

The  mother’s  beautiful  but  mournful  eyes 
filled  with  ready  tears.  “You  had  a dear 
little  sister  once , Harry.” 

“ Did  I,  mamma  t And  where  is  she  ?” 

My  dear  Harry,  you  lost  her.” 

“ Lost  hert  Oh,  how  dreadful  I But,  mam- 
ma, did  I really  have  a little  sister,  and  did  I 
lose  her  f ” 

“ Yes,  dear,  you  did ; don’t  yon  remember 
your  little  sister  Mary,  who  went  out  into 
the  garden  to  play  with  yon  f ’ 

“ No,  mamma,  not  a bit.  Tell  me  all  about 
it,  please.” 

“No,  not  now,  Harry,”  said  the  mother, 
tears  rolling  down  her  pale  cheeks  as  she 
spoke.  “You  know  I am  not  very  strong 
yet,  and  talking  of  my  dear  little  Mary  makes  , 
me  very  sad.  You  must  not  ask  me  now.  j 
One  of  these  days,  when  I am  stronger  and 
you  are  older,  I will  tell  you  all  about  it ; 
but  do  not  ask  me  now ; I am  not  equal  to 
it.”  And  as  she  stooped  and  kissed  the  boy 
fondly,  Harry  felt  her  tears  upon  his  cheek. 

Returning  the  kiss  in  mournful  silence, 
Harry  went  back  to  his  seat,  but  not  to  re- 
sume his  play.  He  was  wholly  bewildered 
by  the  sudden  announcement.  Silently  he 
packed  up  his  blocks,  and  restored  “ all  crea- 
tion” to  their  narrow  dwelling-place  in  the 
ark,  and  picked  up  all  his  books.  The  moth- 
er little  guessed  the  literal  sense  in  which 
he  had  understood  her  words:  “He  had  a 
little  sister  once,  and  he  had  lost  her  /”  This 
last  terrible  clause  of  the  intelligence  he  took 
to  be  personal.  He  had  lost  her  ! Ob,  what 
a careless,  cruel,  wicked  boy  he  must  have 
been ! No  wonder  poor  mamma  was  pale 
and  sad!  Ho  wondered  she  could  love  him 
at  all ! How  she  must  blame  him ! and  oh, 
what  would  Otis  say  if  he  knew  it  f 

How  strange  it  was  that  he  did  not  re- 
member it ! He  taxed  his  memory  in  vain. 
If  mamma  had  only  told  him  where  and  how 
he  had  lost  his  sister ; but  he  could  not  ask 
her — oh,  not  for  the  world ! What  was  it 
she  said  about  the  garden  t Could  she  have 
meant  he  had  lost  her  out  there  f 

Creeping  softly  to  the  open  window,  he  sat 


down,  and  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
looked  out  into  the  flowery  paradise  below, 
and  tried  to  think  how  it  could  have  been. 
There  was  no  pond  in  the  garden,  no  ditch, 
no  hole  into  which  she  could  have  fallen,  no 
hedge  through  which  she  might  have  crept 
away.  Oh,  how  could  it  have  been  t 

Poor  child ! His  head  ached  and  throbbed 
with  the  sad  and  earnest  thought  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  a stranger,  and  when 
his  mother,  having  finished  her  letters,  called 
him  to  go  down  to  tea  with  her,  she  was 
struck  with  his  paleness  and  unusual  silence. 

“ Harry,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  my 
darling  f ” she  asked,  anxionsly. 

“ Nothing ; nothing  at  all,  mamma.  I am 
only  tired,  that  is  all,”  said  the  boy,  who 
shrank  with  nervous  dread  from  the  sad  sub- 
ject which  still  occupied  his  whole  thoughts, 
and  not  for  the  world  would  he  have  re- 
newed the  conversation  which  had  caused 
his  mother’s  tears. 

But  though  by  6trong  effort  he  managed 
to  repress  his  feelings,  he  was  too  young  and 
too  artless  to  conceal  his  unhappiness,  and 
again  and  again  tbe  anxious  mother  called 
him  to  her  side,  and  questioned  and  exam- 
ined him. 

“ I am  sure  something  must  be  the  matter 
with  you,  Harry,”  she  said ; “ you  are  not 
like  yourself.  I am  afraid  you  are  not  well. 

[ Tell  me,  dear,  are  you  ill  T” 

“Not  sick  at  all,  mamma,”  said  Harry, 
trying  to  brighten  up.  “ But  I am  tired  and 
sleepy,  and  I guess  my  head  does  ache — just 
a little  bit  of  a bit,  you  know ; and  so,  if  you 
don’t  mind,  I think  I’ll  go  to  bed.  Good- 
night, mamma!” 

But  Harry  had  two  objects  in  view  in  thus 
hurrying  to  bed.  One  was  to  escape  the 
close  scrutiny  of  his  auxious  mother,  the  oth- 
er a wish  to  make  one  more  effort  to  clear 
up  the  dreadful  mystery  which  so  oppressed 
him. 

“ Susan,”  he  said  to  the  attendant  who  al- 
ways waited  to  put  out  his  light,  “ did  you 
know  that  Otis  Howard  had  got  a little  baby 
sister  t” 

“Yes,  dear,”  said  Susan,  carelessly;  “I 
heard  of  it.” 

“ I told  mamma,”  said  poor  Harry,  plun- 
ging at  once  into  the  question  for  which 
he  had  commenced  the  conversation ; “ and 
mamma  says  I had  a little  sister  once,  and  I 
lost  her.  Do  you  remember  it,  Susan  f ’ 

“ Oh  yes,  indeed,  Harry ; that  was  before 
I came  here  to  live  with  your  ma;  but  I 
heard  all  about  it  at  the  time.” 

“ Did  you  ever  see  my  little  sister,  Susan  t” 

“ Oh  yes ; I used  to  see  her  in  the  street 
with  the  nurse.  She  was  a real  little  beauty, 
with  long  yellow  curls  and  blue  eyes ; fair 
too,  like  your  ma.  She  was  more  like  your 
ma  than  you  are ; and  your  ma  she  felt  her 
loss  dreadfully.  They  said  it  ’most  killed  her 
at  the  time,  and  she  hasn’t  got  wholly  over 
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it  yet.  She’s  very  delicate  like  now.  Yon 
mustn’t  speak  of  the  child  afore  her  yet,  not 
for  your  life ; like  as  not  she'd  be  right  down 
sick  again  if  yon  did.  But  jump  into  bed, 
Harry.  I’m  going  out  to-night,  and  I can’t 
stand  here  u-talking.”  And  Susan  put  out 
the  light,  and  left  him  alone  with  his  grief 
and  remorse. 

As  the  stillness  and  darkness  closed 
around  him  the  poor  child  cowered  down 
into  the  bed,  and  covering  his  face  with 
both  hands,  his  long-repressed  emotion  broke 
forth,  and  he  gave  way  to  a passion  of  tears, 
weeping  and  sobbing  with  nervous  violence 
until  his  pillow  was  wet  with  his  tears. 

Poor  little  innocent  Harry!  he  was  suf- 
fering all  the  pangs  of  remorse  and  peni- 
tence for  an  imaginary  sin  of  which  he  was 
entirely  guiltless ; and  what  added  tenfold 
to  his  distress  was  the  consciousness  that  he 
must  bear  it  alone . Hitherto  his  character 
was  so  transparently  clear  and  guileless  that 
he  had  shared  every  thought,  either  of  joy  or 
grief,  with  his  mother,  and  her  ready  sym- 
pathy had  always  heightened  the  one  or 
soothed  the  other ; but  this  must  be  a for- 
bidden subject,  never  to  be  mentioned  be- 
tween them.  His  mother  herself  had  re- 
quested him  not  to  speak  of  it,  and  Busan 
had  said  it  might  bring  back  her  sickness 
again  if  he  mentioned  it  before  her.  And 
oh,  if  she  should  have  that  dreadful  fever 
again,  and  die  ! That  thought  was  the  worst 
of  all,  and  added  terror  and  apprehension 
for  the  future  to  the  bitterness  of  his  regret 
for  the  past. 

At  last,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  the 
violence  of  his  grief,  he  grew  calmer  from 
very  weakness,  and  he  began,  as  was  his 
custom,  to  repeat  his  prayers.  Then  sud- 
denly there  came  into  his  mind  the  text  of 
his  last  Sabbath  lesson,  “With  God  noth- 
ing is  impossible !”  Struck  and  awed  by  the 
solemn  revelation  of  truth  which  seemed  to 
stream  in  upon  him  from  those  words,  which 
he  had  never  thought  of  before,  ho  lay  and 
pondered  them  in  his  childish  fashion:  if 
God  was  all-wise,  He  must  know  where  little 
Mary  was  ; if  He  teas  all-powerful,  He  could 
bring  her  back  to  him ; and  if  He  was  all- 
good and  loving,  surely  He  wouldf  He  would  ! 

Having  reasoned  out  this  sequence  to  his 
own  perfect  conviction,  Harry,  kneeling  up 
in  bed,  clasped  his  innocent  hands,  and 
prayed  with  the  beautiful  faith  of  child- 
hood that  God  would  have  mercy  upon  him, 
and  forgive  him  his  dreadful  sin,  and  restore 
his  dear  little  sister,  pledging  himself  with 
fervent  zeal  to  a life  of  gratitude  and  irre- 
proachable virtue  if  his  request  should  be 
granted ; and  then,  tranquillized  and  soothed 
by  the  act  of  devotion,  and  trusting  with  all 
a child’s  whole-hearted  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  his  own  prayers,  he  lay  and  thought  how 
beautiful  it  would  be  when  God  granted  his 
wish  (as  no  doubt  He  would),  and  of  his  de- 


light and  triumph  when  he  should  bring  her 
home  to  poor  dear  mamma,  who  would  then, 
he  knew,  cease  to  weep  and  look  sad,  and 
grow,  oh ! so  well  and  strong.  And  in  these 
hopeful  anticipations  he  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning  his  first  wakening  thought 
was  of  his  lost  sister;  but  though  he  felt  very 
sad  about  it,  still  it  did  not  seem  quite  so 
dreadful  in  the  clear  light  of  day  as  it  did 
in  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  night  (things 
seldom  do) ; yet  its  memory  gave  a tinge  to 
all  his  behavior  which  his  mother  could  not 
understand.  He  was  gentle  and  obedient 
as  ever,  possibly  even  more  so;  but  there  was 
a subtle  change,  something  which  gave  a 
mournful  tenderness  to  his  manner  strangely 
at  variance  with  liis  naturally  joyful  tem- 
perament. There  was  a thoughtful  look 
about  him,  an  earnest  quest  in  his  dark  eyes, 
a constant  nervous  excitement,  a starting 
at  every  sudden  step,  a restless  seeking  for 
something , but  what  liis  mother’s  watchful 
care  failed  to  discover.  How  could  she  guess 
that,  full  of  faith  in  the  mystic  efficacy  of 
his  own  daily  prayers,  ho  was  peering  round 
every  comer,  and  behind  every  tree  and  bush, 
in  the  earnest  hope  of  finding  his  dear  lost 
little  sister  ? — for,  with  childish  inconsist- 
ency, he  never  reflected  upon  how  long  she 
had  been  lost. 

And  so  the  weeks  rolled  on ; and  one  fine 
summer  morning  as  Harry,  nicely  dressed, 
and  with  “his  shining  morning  face,”  was 
on  his  way  to  school,  sadly  pondering,  as 
usual,  upon  his  melancholy  loss,  ho  heard  in 
an  adjoining  street  the  sharp  tinkling  of 
the  town-crier’s  bell. 

Harry  was  a healthy  and  naturally  happy- 
hearted  child,  and  the  joyous  spirits  of  such 
children  are  not  easily  wholly  subdued ; and 
although  sadness  had  been  the  prevailing 
habit  of  his  mind  since  he  had  heard  of  the 
loss  of  his  sister,  still  there  were  moments 
when  the  natural  elasticity  of  youthful  spir- 
its would  assert  themselves,  and  Harry,  who 
had  always  been  interested  in  listening  to 
the  officer’s  pompous  proclamations  of  the 
local  news,  now  turned  out  of  his  way  in 
boyish  curiosity  to  learn  what  had  been  lost 
and  found. 

But  as  he  came  within  hearing  of  the 
man’s  voice,  judge  of  his  astonishment  as 
he  distinctly  heard  the  words,  uttered  in  a 
loud,  monotonous,  slow  drawl;  “Found,  a 
little  girl  about  three  years  old ; has  blue 
eyes  and  long  yellow  curls ; can  give  no  in- 
formation of  herself ; dressed  in — ” 

But  Harry  waited  to  hear  no  more.  Dash- 
ing down  the  street  at  full  speed,  he  sprang 
upon  the  astonished  crier,  and,  breathless 
and  eager,  gasped  out,  “She’s  mine!  she’s 
mine ! Oh,  you  dear  good  man,  where  did 
you  find  her  t It  is  my  little  sister  Mary, 
my  dear  little  sister  that  I lost !” 

“No,  no;  I guess  not,”  said  the  man, 
laughing.  “Fll  bet  she  don’t  belong  to 
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sich  as  you,”  be  added,  as  he  ran  his  eye 
over  the  daintily  dressed  and  graceful  boy, 
whose  whole  appearance  betokened  rank 
and  wealth. 

“Oh  yes,  yes,  she  does,”  persisted  Harry. 
“ I know  it’s  my  little  sister.  Where  did  you 
find  her  T Oh,  I am  so  glad !” 

“Stop,  stop,  my  little  gentleman,”  said 
the  man,  kindly ; “ yon  are  mistaken.  This 
little  ragamuffin  don’t  belong  to  no  sich 
folks  as  you:  she  is  a poor  little  ragged 
thing,  all  tatters  and  dirt.  She  ain’t  no  sis- 
ter of  yourn.” 

“ Yes,  she  is,”  persisted  Harry ; “ she  has 
been  lost  ever  so  long.  No  doubt  her  dress 
is  tom  and  dirty,  but  that’s  nothing ; she’s 
mine — I know  she  is.  Where  is  she  f Let 
me  see  her.  Oh,  do  tell  me  where  she  is, 
that’s  a good  man,  and  let  me  see  her.” 

“ Oh,  you  can  see  her  fast  enough  if  you 
want  to.  She’s  down  in  my  office  here ; but 
I tell  you,  now,  ’tain’t  no  use.  Lor’,  massy 
soul’s  sake  alive ! she  ain’t  your  sort ; but  if 
you  want  to  see  her,  come  this  way.” 

On  reaching  the  station-house  the  man 
went  in,  and  brought  out  a very  pretty  but 
very  dirty  little  girl,  and  sat  her  down  be- 
fore Harry.  “ There,  you  see,”  he  said,  as 
if  sure  the  appearance  of  the  child  would 
confirm  his  words. 

But  Harry  saw  only  the  blue  smiling  eyes 
and  the  golden  curls,  and  he  would  not  give 
up  his  delusion. 

“Oh,  you  dear  little  darling P he  said; 
“ you  are  my  little  sister,  aren’t  you,  deart” 

“ Ess,”  said  the  little  stranger,  won  alike 
by  his  gay  dress  and  his  loving  looks  and 
tones.  “ Ess,  I be  ;”  and  she  reached  out  her 
chubby  arms  to  him. 

“ There,  there,  I told  you  so,”  said  the  de- 
lighted boy.  Then  turning  to  the  child,  he 
said,  caressingly,  “Now  tell  me,  darling, 
what  your  name  is,  won’t  you  f” 

“ I is  ’ittle  Mamie,”  lisped  the  baby. 

“ So  you  are,  darling.  I knew  it  was. 
You  are  my  own  little  sister  Mary,  and  I 
am  your  brother  Harry.  Don’t  you  know 
me,  dear  T” 

“Ess,”  repeated  the  child,  wonderfully 
taken  by  his  bright  buttons  and  his  loving 
manners.  “ My  brudder  Har’yoe.” 

“ And  you  love  me,  little  Mary,  don’t  you  P’ 

“ Ess,  ess,”  lisped  the  child,  her  little  heart 
surrendering  at  once  to  thid  new-found 
brother.  “ Dear  Har’yee,  I do  love  ’ou  dear- 
ly !”  and  she  clasped  her  little  dimpled,  arms 
round  him,  and  leaned  her  little  curly  head 
fondly  against  him. 

“ There,  you  see,  she  remembers  me,”  cried 
the  delighted  boy.  “ Now  take  her  home  to 
my  house — won’t  yout — and  mamma  will 
pay  you  for  finding  her— oh,  ever  so  much! 
— I know  she  will.” 

“Who  is  yer  maim,  and  where  do  you 
live  T”  asked  the  man,  doubtfhlly. 

“ Oh,  mamma  ? Why,  Mrs.  Henry  Went- 


worth ; and  we  liVe  in  Linden  Street.  It  is 
not  very  far.  Oh,  do  come  quick — quick  P 

“ In  Linden  Street  ? You  don’t  mean  the 
house  with  the  great  garden  and  stablest” 

“ Yes,  that’s  my  house ; that’s  it.  Come, 
come!” 

“Oh,  bother!  this  child  don’t  belong  to 
no  sich  folks  as  them — my  gracious,  no! 
She’s  a little  beggar,  she  is.  Don’t  you  see  f 
She  ain’t  nothing  to  you,  nor  none  of  your 
folks ; I’ll  bet  my  life  on  it.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  call  her  a little  beggar — pleam 
don’t”  said  Harry,  caressing  the  little  girl, 
whose  blue  eyes  looked  up  confidingly  in 
his  eager  face.  “ She  is  tired  and  dirty  and 
ragged  now,  I know,  but  she  is  not  a little 
beggar.  Do  take  her  to  mamma.  Poor 
mamma  has  cried  so  much  for  her.  I will 
give  you  half  a dollar  myself  if  you  will 
take  her  to  my  house  and  let  mamma  see 
her.  See  here;”  and  Harry  drew  out  his 
porte-monnaie,  and  slipped  into  the  man’s 
hand  all  the  money  it  contained.  “And 
mamma  will  give  you  some  more ; I am  sure 
she  will.” 

“ Well,  my  little  gentleman — for  a gentle- 
man you  be  for  sartin,”  said  the  man,  upon 
whom  the  bribe  and  the  boy’s  earnestness 
had  both  produced  an  effect,  “it  ain’t  far 
out  of  my  way,  to  be  sure ; and  seeing  as  how 
it’s  you,  I’ll  go  with  you.  But  law  sakes, 
I tell  you,  now,  there  ain’t  no  use  in  it.  But 
nevermind;  you  go  ahead.”  And  lifting  the 
child  in  his  strong  arms,  and  taking  his  bell 
with  him,  to  use  when  Harry  had  been  con- 
vinced of  his  mistake,  he  set  out  for  Linden 
Street,  with  the  exultant  Harry  running 
on  before  him,  and  leaping  and  dancing  in 
frantic  and  exuberant  delight. 

Reaching  the  house,  Harry  rushed  into  the 
hall,  and  called  aloud,  in  his  half-breathless 
eagerness,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs : 

“Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  I’ve  found  her! 
Fvo  found  her!  I’ve  found  her!  Oh  dear! 
Oh,  I am  so  glad ! Come  down  quick  and 
see  her ! Oh,  dear  mamma,  dormake  haste ! 
Come  down  quick — quick,  dear  mamma! 
Oh,  do!” 

“ My  dear  Harry,”  said  his  mother,  ap- 
pearing at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  “ what 
are  you  making  all  this  noise  about?  I 
thought  you  had  gone  to  school.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  I had ; but  I found  her,  and  I 
came  back.  It’s  dear  little  Mary ! This  man 
has  found  her  and  brought  her  home.  Come 
down  quick  and  see  her.” 

Pale  and  trembling,  the  bereaved  mother 
descended  the  stairs,  and  at  the  foot  stood 
Harry,  who  in  triumphant  delight  presented 
to  her  the  little  dirty,  ragged  child,  whose 
soft  blue  eyes  were  lifted  to  her  face  in  won- 
derment. 

“What  does  all  this  mean?”  asked  the 
trembling,  agitated  mother,  turning  to  the 
man,  who  stood  silently  by. 

“ Why,  momma,”  broke  out  Harry,  taking 
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the  answer  npon  himself,  " it  is  our  dear  lit- 
tle Mary.  Don’t  yon  see  f And  this  good 
man  found  her,  and  I told  him  you  would 
pay  him  if  he  would  bring  her  home ; and  he 
did.  Oh,  mamma,  only  look  at  her — see  her 
pretty  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair ! And  she 
says,  mamma,  her  name  is  Mary;  and  she 
knew  me,  and  said  I was  her  brother  Hairy, 
and  she  loved  me  dearly.  Didn’t  she  f”  he 
said,  turning  to  the  man.  “ You  heard  her 
say  it.” 

‘‘Well,  yes,  little  master,  Bhe  did,”  said 
the  man,  smiling.  “ But  I guess  you  rather 
put  it  into  her  head  first;  I rather  guess 
you  kind  of  asked  her  if  you  warn’t  her 
brother,  or  something  that  way,  didn’t  youf” 

“ Did  I f”  said  Harry,  rather  crest-fallen. 
“ 1 did  not  know  that  I did.” 

“ Where  did  this  child  come  from,  and 
why  did  you  bring  her  here!”  asked  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  in  trembling  tones,  of  the  man. 

“ Well,  marm,”  he  said,  bowing  awkward- 
ly but  respectfully,  “ I hope  you  won’t  blame 
me.  I knowed  it  wam’t  no  use,  and  I told 
your  young  gentleman  so.  I says  to  him  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  this  ’ere  was  your 
child ; but  he  was  so  sure  on’t  he  wouldn’t 
let  me  off ; nothing  would  do  but  I must 
bring  her  here.  I hope  you  don’t  blame  me, 
marm;  it  wam’t  my  fault.  He  said  you’d 
lost  your  little  gal,  and  he  was  sartin  sure 
this  was  she.” 

“ I have  lost  a little  girl,  but  it  was  by 
death,”  said  the  tearful  mother.  “ My  little 
daughter  died  more  than  two  years  ago.” 

“ Died  f Why,  mamma,”  said  Harry,  with 
a look  of  blank  bewilderment,  “ is  my  little 
sister  dead  f ” 

“ Yes,  my  dear  Harry ; she  died  with  the 
scarlet  fever.  Surely  you  knew  it  ?” 

“ No,  indeed,  mamma,  I did  not.  You  told 
me  she  was — ” But  here  Harry’s  voice 
choked  with  emotion,  and  he  was  silent. 
The  disappointment  was  a severe  one.  Only 
a moment  before  he  had  been  so  glad,  so  ex- 
ultant ; and-woic  / The  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  was  too  much  for  him,  and  his  dark 
eloquent  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“ But  where  did  you  find  this  poor  little 
thing  f”  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  looking  at  the 
little  stranger,  who,  still  clinging  closely  to 
Harry,  was  looking  up  at  her  with  soft,  ap- 
pealing, wondering  eyes. 

“ Well,  some  of  our  boys  found  her  asleep 
In  the  field  near  the  high-road.  You  see, 
marm,  there  was  a wagon  train  of  folks  go- 
ing out  West  passed  through  here  last  even- 
ing, and  they  halted  just  outside  the  town 
to  buy  provisions  and  so  on,  and  while  they 
was  there  the  women  and  children  all  swarm- 
ed out  like  so  many  ants.  There  wam’t  no 
end  of  children,  seemingly,  and  1 calculate 
this  little  thing  might  have  been  one  on  ’em, 
and  strayed  away,  and  got  left  behind,  and, 
like  as  not,  wam’t  missed  till  they  was  too 
fur  on  their  road  for  ’em  to  turn  back  for 
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her.  In  course  the  whole  train  couldn’t  be 
expected  to  for  a young  one  like  her ; and, 
law  bless  you ! a baby  more  or  less  ain’t  no 
great  loss  to  sich  as  them.  I don’t  know 
nothing  about  her,  but  that’s  how  I fix  it  in 
my  own  mind.” 

“And  what  do  you  purpose  to  do  with 
herf”  asked  the  lady. 

“ Well,  there  ain’t  but  one  thing  I can  do 
with  her — she  must  go  to  the  poor-house; 
and  that’s  a hard  lot  for  her,  poor  baby,  for 
the  ‘matron,’  as  they  call  her,  is  a real  hard 
old  piece,  and  she’ll  lead  the  life  of  a rat 
there,  I suppose.  I’d  keep  her  myself  if  I 
could,  but  I can’t.  I’m  a working-man,  and 
got  seven  little  ones  of  my  own  to  do  for,  and 
I can’t  afford  to  feed  and  clothe  her.”  And 
as  he  spoke  he  stooped  to  take  the  child  up 
again. 

“ Oh,  mamma — dear,  dear  mamma !”  cried 
Harry,  pressing  close  up  to  his  mother,  with 
the  hand  of  his  little  protegee  still  closely 
clasped  in  his,  “ oh,  don't,  don't  let  her  go  to 
that  dreadful  place ! If  my  own  dear  little 
sister  is  dead , and  can  never  come  back  to  us 
any  more,  why  can’t  we  make  a little  sister 
of  this  poor  little  girl,  who  has  got  nobody 
to  take  care  of  her  T I will  love  her  dearly, 
and  I want  a little  sister  so  much ! And  I will 
be  such  a good  boy  always — always,  mamma, 
if  you  will  only  keep  her !” 

Mrs.  Wentworth  hesitated.  She  looked  at 
the  poor  deserted  child,  and  the  mother’s 
heart  stirred  within  her  as  she  thought  of 
the  long  golden  curls  and  the  sweet  blue 
eyes  hidden  from  her  sight  in  the  cold  grave. 
Then  she  looked  at  Harry,  and  the  mute, 
imploring  earnestness  in  his  tearful  eyes 
subdued  and  melted  her. 

“ You  may  leave  the  little  girl  here  for  the 
present , as  my  son  seems  so  much  to  wish  it,” 
she  said.  “She  may  be  reclaimed  by  her 
friends — I hope  she  may  be — but  if  not,  I 
will  in  the  mean  time  decide  what  to  do 
with  her.  Here  is  something  to  pay  you 
for  your  time  and  trouble.  And  now,  Har- 
ry, as  this  man  has  taken  a long  walk  to 
oblige  you,  I think  you  had  better  take  him 
into  the  kitchen,  and  see  that  he  has  a good 
lunch.” 

Harry,  though  reluctant  to  lose  sight  of 
his  new  treasure,  immediately  obeyed ; and 
if  the  man’s  appetite  and  capability  had 
kept  pace  with  his  little  entertainer’s  grat- 
itude and  liberality,  he  must  have  died  of 
repletion,  as  Harry,  in  his  desire  to  get  back 
to  little  Mary,  crowded  his  gifts  upon  him 
in  eager  haste,  till  his  laughing  guest,  di- 
vining the  cause  of  his  impatience,  crowded 
the  cake  and  cheese  into  his  pocket,  quaffed 
a glass  of  beer  to  the  health  of  the  two  chil- 
dren, and  with  his  hands  full  of  cold  meat 
and  bread,  took  a grateful  leave  of  his  youth- 
ful host,  and  Harry  was  at  liberty  to  return 
and  lavish  thanks  and  caresses  upon  his  in- 
dulgent mother. 
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“ Now  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  my  dear 
boy/’  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  “ is  to  take  the 
child  to  the  nursery,  and  ask  Susan  to  wash 
her  and  comb  her  hair;  and  in  the  mean 
time  you  may  come  with  me,  and  I will  try 
to  find  some  clean  clothes  that  will  fit  her.” 

This  was  quickly  done,  and  the  little  one, 
with  her  refreshing  bath,  and  her  long  soft 
curls  carefully  brushed  out,  did  look  won- 
derfully improved.  Childhood  is  gifted  with 
great  adaptability,  and  when  dressed  in  one 
of  the  other  little  Mary’s  pretty  white  frocks 
and  colored  bows,  she  did  not  look  at  all  out 
of  place  in  her  new  home.  A nice  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk  was  then  administered,  of 
which  the  child  gladly  partook,  Harry  watch- 
ing every  spoonful,  as  if  the  art  of  eating 
was  a new  and  wonderful  accomplishment. 
His  love  and  admiration  seemed  to  grow 
with  every  moment ; and  when  his  mother, 
noticing  that  the  child’s  white  lids  were 
drooping  with  sleep,  lifted  her  on  to  the 
nursery  bed,  and  told  her  boy  he  must  keep 
still  and  let  the  little  girl  have  a nap,  Harry 
climbed  up  on  to  the  bed,  and  sitting  cross- 
legged,  like  a little  Turk,  beside  her,  regard- 
ed his  prize  with  unbounded  satisfaction. 

“Is  she  not  a perfect  little  beauty  of  a 
darling,  mamma  !”  he  said ; and  as  he  bent 
forward  and  pressed  a light  but  loving  kiss 
upon  the  little  dimpled  hand  which  lay  on 
the  child’s  bosom,  she  half  unclosed  her 
sleepy  eyes,  recognized  her  young  protector, 
smiled,  and  reached  out  her  chubby  arms 
to  him,  and  then  murmuring  softly,  “Dear 
Har’yee,  I do  love  ’ou  dearly !”  dropped  off 
into  childhood’s  quiet  sleep. 

“ And  now,  my  dear  child,”  said  the  moth- 
er, seating  herself  by  the  bed  where  Harry 
held  his  delighted  watch,  “I  want  you  to 
tell  me  what  all  this  means — what  is  this 
mistake  f How  came  you  to  think  this  poor 
little  thing  was  your  sister  T” 

“ Because , mamma,  you  told  me  my  little 
sister  was  lost.  Dou’t  you  know  f” 

“ No,  Harry ; I told  you  she  was  dead.” 

“No,  mamma;  excuse  me;  but  you  did 
not  say  dead — you  said  lost . Don’t  you  re- 
member ! It  was  the  day  I told  you  about 
Otis  Howard’s  little  sister,  and  I wished  I 
bad  one  too.  Don’t  you  remember  that  t ” 

“Yes,  I think  I do.” 

“Well,  it  was  then.  You  said  I had  a dear 
little  sister  once,  and  I had  lost  her.” 

“ Yes,  dear,  I dare  say  I did ; but  I meant 
that  she  was  dead.” 

“ But,  dear  mamma,  you  did  not  say  so ; 
you  said  lost — that  I had  lost  her ; that  was 
what  you  said,  mamma ; and  I thought  you 
meant  that  she  was  lost,  like  this  poor  little 
girl,  and  that  I had  lost  her.  Oh!  I cried 
so,  ’most  all  night,  to  think  what  a careless, 
wicked  boy  I had  been.  And  so  that  night, 
and  every  night  since,  after  Susan  goes  down, 
I get  up  in  the  dark  and  pray  God  to  forgive 
me,  and  promise  Him  if  be  will  only  let  me 


find  her,  I will  be  such  a good  boy  and  man 
all  my  life.  And  to-day,  when  I heard  the 
man  calling  that  he  had  found  a little  girl — 
oh,  I was  so  glad!  I thought  it  was  my 
sister,  that  God  had  heard  my  prayers  and 
brought  her  back  to  me.” 

“ My  poor  little  fellow,  how  you  must  have 
suffered!  And  this  is  what  has  made  you 
so  pale  and  sad  f ” 

“Yes,  mamma;  I have  suffered  a great 
deal,”  said  Harry,  meekly ; “ and  the  worst 
of  all  was,  I thought  you  must  almost  hate 
me.” 

“ My  poor  child,  if  you  had  only  told  me !” 

“ Oh  no,  I couldn’t.  You  told  me  not  to 
speak  of  it  to  you,  and  Susan  said  so  too ; 
and  I saw  it  made  you  cry  and  look  very 
pale.  Oh,  I wouldn’t  have  told  you  for  the 
world.” 

“ But,  Harry,  don’t  you  remember  your  sis- 
ter!” 

“ No,  mamma,  not  the  least  bit.” 

“ How  strange  that  is ! And  yet  I don’t 
know  as  it  is  strange,  either,  for  you  had 
the  fever  at  the  same  time,  though  you  had 
been  sent  to  your  grandfathers,  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  it ; but  you  took  it,  and  were 
very  sick  for  a long  time ; and  then  I was 
taken  sick  myself,  so  that  you  did  not  come 
home  for  nearly  a year,  and  then  I suppose 
you  had  forgotten  all  about  her,  for  you  were 
only  four  years  old  when  little  Mary  died.” 

“ But,  mamma,  tell  me,”  said  Harry,  his 
voice  sinking  low  in  tender  awe — and  the 
sweet  dark  eyes  lifted  to  her  face  grew  clear 
and  luminous  with  solemn  thought — “ when 
dear  little  children  die,  are  they  lost  t I did 
not  know  it.  I thought  God  took  them,  and 
they  went  to  heaven  to  live  forever,  and  were 
very  happy  with  the  Saviour,  who  called 
them  his  little  lambs.  I thought  it  was  so. 
Don't  they,  mamma  t” 

“ Yes,  my  dear  Harry,  I believe  so.” 

“ Then  surely  little  Mary  is  not  lost  This 
poor  little  girl  was  lost,  with  nobody  to  love 
her  and  take  care  of  her ; but  Mary  has  got 
God  and  the  Saviour  and  all  the  bright  and 
beautiful  angels  to  love  and  take  care  of  her. 
She  is  not  lost .” 

“ I meant,  dear  Harry,  she  was  lost  to  me.” 

“But  sha’n’t  we  see  her  again  when  wa 
die!” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  sobbed  the  mother;  “I 
fully  trust  so.  That  is  my  comfort.” 

“ Then,  dear  mamma,  if  she  is  not  really 
lost,  why  do  you  cry  so  t ” 

“ Because,  dear  Harry,  I miss  her  so,  my 
darling.” 

“ Yes,  dear  mamma,  I know  you  do.  But 
just  hear  this : when  you  was  so  sick,  don’t 
you  know,  and  they  said  you  must  go  up  to 
the  mountains,  I wanted  to  go  too,  and  I 
cried ; but  grandpa  said  it  was  no  use  for  me 
to  cry,  for  I couldn’t  go,  not  if  I cried  all  the 
time,  but  if  I was  patient  and  brave  and  did 
not  cry,  when  you  got  better  I should  come 
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to  yon.  Oh,  it  was  so  hard ! I was  so  lone- 
ly without  yon,  and  I missed  yon  so  dread- 
fully. But,  yon  see,  I kept  thinking  of  what 
grandpa  said,  and  I was  brave  and  patient, 
and  I did  not  cry,  though  I felt  awful  bad. 
And  it  all  came  oat  true  at  last,  just  as  grand- 
pa promised  me ; for  when  yon  got  better  I 
came  to  you — and  oh,  didn't  I have  a splen- 
did time  !” 

“You  blessed  little  apostle  of  consola- 
tion !"  said  the  mother,  fondly  kissing  the 
boy's  bright,  animated  face,  “ your  words  are 
inspired  by  a wisdom  beyond  your  own,  and 
they  6hall  not  be  spoken  in  vain.  I will  try 
to  be  as  brave  and  patient  as  you  have  been, 
my  dear  Harry,  and  imitate  your  loving  trust 
in  my  Father's  promises." 

“And  this  poor  little  girl,  mamma,  who  is 
really  last , won't  you  keep  her  and  love  her 
and  tyke  care  of  her  f And  then,  you  know, 
you  will  have  two  dear  little  Marys,  and  I 
two  dear  little  sisters;  and  won't  that  be 
splendid  f ' 

Time  rolled  on,  and  the  little  foundling 
was  never  reclaimed,  and  as  she  was  a sweet 
and  loving  child,  she  soon  endeared  herself 
to  Harry's  mother.  As  to  Harry  himself,  his 
love  and  devotion  were  unbounded.  It  was 
almost  laughable  to  see  the  chivalrous  grace 
and  pride  with  which  he  introduced  her — 
“ My  little  sister,  Sir" — to  every  body  who 


came  to  the  house.  His  most  treasured  pos- 
sessions were  all  at  her  disposal,  and  he  was 
never  wearied  in  her  service. 

Had  little  Mary  been  of  a selfish  or  exact- 
ing disposition,  Mrs.  Wentworth  might  have 
trembled  at  this  unconditional  surrender  of 
his  whole  will  to  hers ; but  she  was  not.  Her 
temper  was  as  generous  and  sunny  as  his 
own,  and  she  was  quite  as  ready  to  be  his 
little  slave  as  he  was  to  be  hers.  No  broth- 
er and  sister  were  ever  more  tenderly  at- 
tached, or  lived  in  truer,  closer  harmony. 
Their  first  grief  was  their  necessary  separa- 
tion when  Harry  entered  college,  but  after 
that  the  watchful  mother  noted  that  “ a 
change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  his  dream." 
The  name  of  sister  was  gradually  laid  aside, 
though  their  attachment  seemed  ever  to  in- 
crease, and  it  was  without  surprise  or  regret 
that  she  heard  that  Harry  wished  the  gentle 
Mary  to  accept  a nearer  and  dearer  title.  It 
was  not  given  us  to  know  in  what  terms  the 
enamored  youth  told  his  love,  or  how  the 
blushing  girl  replied,  but  the  result  suggests 
that  the  spirit  of  her  answer  might  have  been 
conveyed  in  the  simple  words  in  which  she 
first  addressed  him,  “ Dear  Harry,  I do  love 
you  dearly !" 

And  so,  when  Harry  “ lost  his  little  sister” 
again,  he  found  in  her  place  a very  lovely  lit- 
tle wife. 


THE  DEFECTIVE  CLASSES. 


WE  are  a wealthy  people  in  the  oultus 
and  the  commonplaces  of  pity.  We 
are  eloquent  over  the  woes  of  our  fellow- 
men,  and  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  commis- 
eration. But,  unlike  hate,  or  grief,  or  anger, 
pity  does  not  bring  gray  hairs.  It  leaves  no 
deep  traces  ou  our  cheeks,  plows  no  deep 
furrows  on  our  brows.  It  never  made  a 
man  old  in  a night.  Ordinarily  a few  cheap 
words  or  tears  of  sympathy,  or  some  spare 
pence  (given  directly  or  vicariously,  and  nei- 
ther of  which  cost  a pang  of  self-denial),  sat- 
isfy its  demands.  These  paid,  it  is  dismissed 
and  forgotten.  It  makes  a tiny  ripple  on 
the  smooth  water  of  our  life,  casts  a brief 
and  flitting  shadow  across  our  sun-lit  path 
— and  it  is  gone!  We  meet  a forlorn  beg- 
gar, poor,  decrepit,  miserably  wretched,  and 
in  our  preoccupation  or  hardness  we  pass 
him  unnoticed,  or  we  glance  toward  him 
with  aversion  and  complain  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated,  or  we  denounce  him  as 
an  impostor  who  deserves  to  be  punished, 
or,  responding  to  a sharp  twinge  at  our 
heart,  we  drop  a petty  alms.  We  have  then 
done  our  duty,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  want,  the  penury,  and  the 
wretchedness  no  longer  exist.  We  meet  a 
sad-faced  blind  child,  and  the  tender  wom- 
an by  our  side  exclaims,  “ Poor  thing !"  we 


echo,  “How  sad!"  and  pass  on.  We  have 
paid  our  tribute  of  pity  to  a depth  of  woe 
that  we  could  not  comprehend,  and  which 
we  did  nothing  to  alleviate  or  cure. 

Fortunately  for  suffering  humanity, 
through  the  voluntary  associated  effort  of 
large  and  loving  hearts,  pity  oftentimes — 
especially  in  our  large  towns  and  cities — 
leaves  off  being  sentimental  only,  and  be- 
comes practical,  crystallizing  into  the  nu- 
merous homes,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  oth- 
er noble  institutions  which  dispense  their 
twice-blessed  charities  to  multitudes  of  the 
sick,  the  indigent,  and  the  afflicted.  But 
still  the  great  mass  toil  on  under  their 
heavy  burdens,  unrelieved  and  unthought 
of  by  the  millions  who  are  protected  by  hap- 
py homes,  and  who  feel  that  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duty  when  they  have  contrib- 
uted their  trifling  benevolences  to  the  favor- 
ite or  fashionable  charity. 

As  is  the  individual,  so  also  i;  the  com- 
monwealth, for  the  individual  is  society  in 
miniature.  The  neighborhood,  the  munici- 
pality, the  State,  the  nation,  take  their  hue 
from  the  units  who  compose  them.  If  the 
people  allow  their  pity  to  exhale  in  moment- 
ary sensations  of  sympathy,  or  restrict  it  to 
loquacious  displays  of  compassion,  the  State 
also  will  be  moved  by  superficial  emotion 
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only.  If  the  people  make  no  self-denying 
efforts  to  alleviate  or  remedy  distress,  the 
State  will  solace  itself  by  a partial  or  imper- 
fect performance  of  its  duty,  and,  like  its 
constituent  unit,  will  complacently  refer  to 
the  little  that  it  has  done  as  an  excuse  for 
the  much  that  it  has  left  undone,  hiding 
from  its  mountain  of  obligation  behind  its 
mole-hill  of  performance. 

The  operation  of  this  principle  is  striking- 
ly exemplified  in  the  provision  which  is 
made  by  our  several  States  for  the  large 
class  of  defectives  within  their  limits,  com- 
prising the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and 
the  feeble-minded.  Institutions  for  these 
are  reared  at  wide  intervals  over  the  land, 
at  which  our  people  glance  with  satisfied 
pride  as  they  whirl  by.  They  also  read  the 
perennial  florid  official  congratulations  of 
governors  and  legislative  committees  con- 
cerning them,  and  indulge  the  dream  that 
all  our  unfortunates  are  gathered  beneath 
these  sheltering  walls,  where  they  are  pro- 
tected and  educated.  And  thus  it  happens 
that  tlieso  few  noble  institutions,  with  their 
hundreds  only  of  inmates,  stand  before  and 
hide  from  our  eyes  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
are  distributed  over  the  land  without  care 
and  protection. 

The  statistics  of  these  helpless  classes  and 
of  the  institutions  which  have  been  nominal- 
ly provided  for  them,  and  the  enormous  dis- 
proportion which  the  former  bear  to  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  latter,  will  rudely 
shock  these  delusive  dreams.  According  to 
the  last  census,  there  are  in  the  United  States 
twenty -six  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  with  3061  inmates ; seven  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind  combined,  with  657 
inmates ; nineteen  for  the  blind,  with  1433 
inmates;  and  seven  for  the  feeble-minded 
(idiots  and  imbeciles),  with  686  inmates — a 
total  of  fifty-nine  institutions  and  5837  in- 
mates. By  the  same  authority,  there  are  in 
the  States  where  these  institutions  are  lo- 
cated 12,178  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  4591  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  combined, 
14,725  who  are  blind,  and  10,578  who  are 
feeble-minded — or  a total  of  42,072,  showing 
that  in  the  States  which  have  institutions 
for  the  care  of  these  defectives  less  than 
fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  are 
cared  for,  the  number  provided  for  being 
5837,  and  the  number  nncared  for  36,235.  A 
further  analysis  of  these  statistics  shows 
that  in  the  same  States  about  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  com- 
bined, eleven  per  cent,  of  the  blind,  and  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  feeble-minded  are  cared  for. 

The  proportion  of  defectives  who  are  cared 
for  in  institutions  provided  by  the  States  is 
a suggestive  study  for  our  philanthropists, 
legislators,  and  capitalists.  The  statement 
of  the  great  disproportion  which  these  bear 
to  the  whole  number  will  not  only  jar  harsh- 


ly on  the  ears  of  those  who  are  wont  to  laud 
the  States  for  their  noble  performance  of 
duty  to  these  helpless  ones,  but  may  lead  to 
the  inauguration  of  steps  that  will  make  the 
laudation  seem  less  like  mockery.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  based  on  the  census  for  1870, 
presents  a compact  view  of  those  States 
whioh  have  institutions  for  defectives,  to- 
gether with  the  percentage  of  the  several 
classes  of  defectives  cared  for  in  each.  The 
States  not  named  in  the  table,  namely,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Maine,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  and  West  Virginia,  have  no  insti- 
tutions for  these  classes,  according  to  the 
census. 

Table  or  States  vraon  have  Institutions  ro*  the 
Deat  and  Dunn,  toe  Blind,  and  the  Feeble-mind- 
ed, with  the  Percentage  or  each  Class  to  its 
whole  Number  in  the  States  named. 
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Georgia 

65 

13 

Illinois 

63 

31 

17 

43 

5 

Indiana 

10 

Iowa 

23 

Kansas 

40 

Kentucky 

11 

23 

21 

7 

i 

Louisiana 1 

Maryland 

6 

10 

Massachusetts 

13 

20 

ii* 

Michigan 

is  * 

Minnesota 

33 

Mississippi 

5 

Missouri 

ii" 

30 

34 

30 

16 

Nebraska 

.... 

New  York 

io” 

*7* 

10* 

5* 

4. 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

ii* 

Pennsylvania 

18 

18’* 

12* 

8 * 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

’4“ 

Texas  

5 

.... 

Virginia 

s* 

Wisconsin 

36*  ’ 

i 2* 

In  order,  however,  to  a clear  view  of  the 
disproportion  of  those  who  are  cared  for  in 
institutions  to  the  whole  number,  there 
should  be  added  to  the  defectives  iu  States 
which  have  institutions  those  who  are  in 
States  which  have  none.  It  has  been  seen 
that,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  the 
whole  number  in  States  which  have  institu- 
tions is  42,072.  From  the  same  authority  it 
is  ascertained  that,  in  the  ten  States  which 
have  no  institutions  for  defectives,  there  are 
1266  deaf  and  dumb,  1704  blind,  and  2490 
feeble-minded,  being  5460  of  the  three  class- 
es, or  a grand  total  in  the  United  States  of 
47,532,  of  whom  only  5837,  or  a fraction  over 
twelve  and  a quarter  per  cent.,  are  cared  for 
in  institutions  provided  by  the  State. 

But  it  is  believed  that  this  disproportion, 
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based  upon  the  figures  in  the  census  of  1870, 
great  as  it  seems,  is  far  below  the  reality. 
Careful  investigations,  conducted  at  differ- 
ent points  by  competent  persons  whose  sole 
aim  was  to  elicit  the  truth,  have  revealed 
that  the  number  of  defectives  given  in  the 
census  is  below  the  fact,  and  the  following 
reasons  are  adduced  to  vindicate  this  judg- 
ment: 

1.  The  census  of  1870  is  inconsistent 
with  itself.  The  number  of  defectives  as- 
signed by  it  to  certain  States  is  not  in  pro- 
portion with  the  whole  number  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  ratio  of  the  blind  to  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants,  as  shown  by 
its  figures,  b6ing  in  Pennsylvania  one  in 
1999,  in  New  York  one  in  1980,  in  Massa- 
chusetts one  in  1915,  and  in  some  States  as 
high  as  one  in  1550,  while  in  New  Jersey  it 
is  as  low  os  one  in  2858.  In  like  manner 
the  ratio  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  its  figures 
show,  is  one  in  1990  in  Ohio,  one  in  1927  in 
Indiana,  and  one  in  1131  in  Connecticut, 
while  in  New  Jersey  it  is  one  in  3489 l 

2.  Special  and  scrupulous  investigations 
that  have  been  made  in  particular  States 
show  that  the  ratio  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  of  the  blind  to  the  whole  population  is 
much  greater  in  those  States  than  the  ratio 
of  the  same  classes  in  the  United  States  at 
large  to  the  entire  population,  as  stated  by 
the  census. 

3.  A careful  enumeration  of  the  defect- 
ives in  particular  townships  and  counties, 
recently  made  by  a legislative  commission 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  shows  a remark- 
able uniformity  in  their  proportion  to  the 
whole  population  in  those  several  localities; 
and  from  the  data  thus  afforded  it  is  com- 
puted that  if  the  same  proportion  holds 
throughout  the  State  at  large  as  was  found 
to  exist  in  the  townships  and  counties  that 
were  canvassed,  the  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb  in  that  State  must  be  605  instead  of 
231,  as  stated  by  the  census,  of  the  blind 
973  instead  of  317,  and  of  the  feeble-mind- 
ed 1259  instead  of  436. 

4.  For  various  other  obvious  reasons  it  is 
believed  that  the  census  of  1870  is  material- 
ly defective.  As  it  regards  the  blind,  aside 
from  the  inevitable  errors  arising  from  the 
negligence  or  inaccuracy  of  the  census-tak- 
ers, and  from  the  ignorance,  carelessness,  and 
false  motives  to  concealment  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  there  is  the  important  fact  to  be 
noted  that  only  the  totally  blind  are  enumer- 
ated. The  equally  numerous  class  of  the 
purblind , who  can  not  be  taught  in  schools 
or  pursue  occupations  for  a livelihood  with- 
out previous  special  training,  are  almost 
wholly  omitted.  In  like  manner  false  pride, 
motives  of  shame  or  delicacy,  and  other 
causes  have  conspired  to  prevent  a full  re- 
turn of  the  class  of  idiots  or  imbeciles,  who 
are  the  skeletons  in  many  homes  which  are 
sednlously  concealed  from  the  outside  gaze. 


5.  In  reply  to  a circular  letter  addressed 
by  the  New  Jersey  legislative  commission 
to  all  the  superintendents  in  the  United 
States  having  charge  of  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the 
feeble-minded,  twenty -six  responses  were 
received  bearing  upon  particulars  of  para- 
mount importance  with  reference  to  the  in- 
terests of  these  unfortunates ; and  in  reply 
to  the  question,  “Do  you  find  the  number 
of  these  classes  in  your  State  as  given  by  the 
census  of  1870  to  be  below  the  fact  t”  their 
almost  uniform  testimony  was  that  it  is 
largely  so,  the  deficiency  varying  in  differ- 
ent sections  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  blind,  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  for  the  feeble- 
minded. For  example,  with  reference  to 
the  feeble-minded,  C.  T.  Wilbur,  M.D.,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Illinois  Institution  for 
Feeble-minded  Children,  says : “ The  census 
of  1870  gives  Illinois  1244  idiotic  persons.  I 
have  a book  containing  the  names  of  about 
2000,  and  there  are  more.”  With  reference 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  J.  A.  McWhorter,  Esq., 
superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  says : “ Not  one-half 
in  Louisiana  were  enumerated.  In  one-half 
of  the  parishes  not  a case  was  enumerated. 
I carefully  examined  the  returns  of  1870  in 
the  United  States  Marshal's  office  at  New 
Orleans  for  the  whole  State,  so  that  I know 
positively  of  what  I affirm.  Of  those  com- 
ing to  this  institution  since  1870  there  were 
not  enumeratedj  in  1871,  seven  out  of  eleven ; 
in  1872,  nine  out  of  twelve ; in  1873,  fourteen 
out  of  sixteen— or  thirty  out  of  thirty-nine.” 

There  is,  therefore,  at  least  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  number  of  de- 
fectives of  all  classes  stated  in  the  census  of 
1870  is  nearly  or  quite  fifty  per  cent,  below 
the  reality ; and  if  this  be  the  cose,  the  dis- 
proportion of  those  who  are  un cared  for  be- 
comes of  startling  magnitude,  and  demands 
the  immediate  attention  of  governors,  leg- 
islators, and  people.  The  unwelcome  fact 
that  there  are  nearly  ninety  thousand  de- 
fectives in  our  country,  who  are  distributed 
over  the  land  without  any  provision  for 
their  benefit,  should  have  a potent  influence 
to  stop  all  expenditure  for  embellishment 
or  ornament  or  convenience  merely,  or  even 
for  higher  cultivation,  until  these  unfor- 
tunates are  adequately  provided  for.  When 
a man’s  family  are  starving  for  bread  he 
ceases  to  build  stately  mansions,  to  hang  his 
walls  with  rare  paintings,  to  fill  his  library 
with  choice  books,  and  even  to  educate  his 
sons  and  daughters  in  colleges  or  academies. 
Food  for  the  hungry  is  his  first  and  sole 
thought.  And  so  it  should  be  with  States. 
The  millions  which  are  annually  lavished  by 
the  States  on  magnificent  State  Capitols; 
for  qarvings,  pictures,  and  statuary;  for 
luxurious  carpets,  upholstery,  and  furniture ; 
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for  a mockery  military  establishment!  with 
its  arsenals  and  equipments!  and  its  horde 
of  officers,  whose  greatest  labor  on  behalf 
of  the  State  is  signing  vouchers  to  deplete 
its  treasury ; for  parks,  promenades,  libra- 
ries, recherchti  publications,  and  perquisites 
of  legislators  and  their  understrappers — 
these,  and  other  expenditures  of  like  char- 
acter, should  be  relentlessly  struck  out  of 
the  appropriation  bills,  and  the  sums  thus 
wasted  or  misapplied  be  diverted  to  the 
erection  of  institutions  sufficient  for  the  care 
and  education  of  the  poor  unfortunates  who 
are  clamoring  for  protection,  and  to  whose 
appeals  we  shut  our  ears  and  harden  our 
hearts. 

The  lot  of  such  of  our  defectives  as  are 
not  provided  for  in  institutions  has  no  alle- 
viating feature.  Instead  of  being  improved 
either  physically,  mentally,  or  morally,  they 
are  rapidly  and  inevitably  gravitating  lower 
and  lower  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  While 
they  are  undergoing  the  swift  process  of 
degradation,  they  are  subjected  to  want,  suf- 
fering, pitiless  exposure,  and  shameful  out- 
rage. They  are  rendered  forever  incapable  of 
contributing  to  their  self-support,  and  with 
few  exceptions  must  become  a public  charge. 
Especially  pitiable  is  the  case  of  the  large 
body  of  the  feeble-minded.  A great  propor- 
tion of  these  are  scattered  among  almshouses, 
filthy,  diseased,  untaught,  and  unkempt,  and 
in  many  cases  they  are  treated  with  shock- 
ing indifference,  or  still  more  shocking  in- 
dignity and  even  cruelty.  Others  are  left  in 
the  nominal  care  of  ignorant  or  heartless 
relatives,  to  whom  they  are  a burden  and 
shame,  and  by  whom,  from  want  of  knowl- 
edge, or  means,  or  feeling,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  sink  to  a level  lower  than  that 
of  the  beasts.  As  a whole,  this  multitude 
of  defectives  are  a blot  upon  our  civilization, 
a reproach  against  our  enlightenment  and 
Christianity,  an  indignity  against  human- 
ity, and  a shame  to  our  States  and  people. 
These  sightless  eyes,  deaf  ears,  mute  tongues, 
and  impotent  brains  are  a perpetual  witness 
against  us  before  God  and  our  own  con- 
sciences ; and  hereafter  we  can  not  relieve 
ourselves  of  our  responsibility  by  pleading 
ignorance  of  the  facts. 

Forcibly  contrasting  with  the  hapless  con- 
dition of  these  unprotected  unfortunates  is 
the  case  of  those  who  are  maintained  in  in- 
stitutions specially  adapted  for  them.  In 
the  course  of  numerous  visits  to  these,  in 
various  States,  as  a member  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey legislative  commission,  the  writer  had 
full  and  free  interviews  with  their  inmates, 
and  watohfully  inspected  their  condition  and 
surroundings,  and  he  is  able  to  say  without 
reservation  that  their  healthfulness,  happi- 
ness, and  intelligence  are  eloquent  witnesses 
for  the  patient  and  effective  training  and 
the  tender  and  affectionate  oversight  of  those 
who  have  them  in  charge.  They  are  healthy, 


animated,  playful,  gay-hearted,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  feeble-minded,  mani- 
fest a quickness  of  perception  and  a degree 
of  intelligence  that  would  be  creditable  in 
children  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  facul- 
ties. Some  of  them  exhibited  considerable 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  a number  showed 
surprising  skill  in  the  use  of  sewing-ma- 
chines, in  tuning  pianos,  and  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  other  simple  handicrafts  upon 
which  they  must  mainly  rely  for  a livelihood 
upon  leaving  the  institutions.  Among  the 
blind  the  taste  for  music,  especially  for  in- 
strumental music,  seemed  general,  and  those 
among  them  who  excelled  in  this  delight- 
ful art  were  as  numerous,  proportionally,  as 
among  children  in  society  at  large.  In  the 
two  classes  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind  the  evidences  of  improvement,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  were  unequivocal,  and 
it  was  easy  to  mark  the  steps  of  advance- 
ment that  were  made  by  them  in  the  percep- 
tion of  ideas  and  in  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  by  comparing  the  condition 
of  children  recently  admitted  and  those  who 
had  been  under  training  for  six  months  or  a 
year,  or  for  longer  periods.  In  like  manner 
it  was  possible  to  trace  the  stages  of  their 
improvement  in  self-helpfulness,  and  their 
increasing  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 
Among  the  feeble-minded,  while  the  im- 
provement in  these  and  in  other  respects 
was  plainly  visible  and  very  gratifying,  it 
was  naturally  inferior  in  degree.  The  de- 
ficiency of  these  unfortunates  being  in  the 
mind  itself,  and  not  confined  to  the  bodily 
organs  merely,  the  progress  made  is  almost 
imperceptible,  and  the  results  are  reached 
by  slow  and  toilsome  approaches.  After  a 
jealous  scrutiny  into  the  condition  of  all 
classes  of  these  defectives  in  various  State 
institutions,  it  was  impossible  not  to  arrive 
at  the  conviction  that  they  are  tenderly 
treated  and  wisely  cared  for  both  with  ref- 
erence to  their  physical  and  their  mental 
and  moral  well-being,  that  their  training  is 
admirably  adapted  to  their  peculiar  needs, 
and  that  their  education  is  efficient  for  the 
object  in  view — of  making  them  as  nearly 
self-sustaining  members  of  society  os  is  pos- 
sible, considering  their  organic  defects. 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  paper  how 
greatly  those  of  our  defective  classes  who 
are  not  cared  for  outnumber  those  who  are 
cared  for,  and  the  suffering  and  degradation 
of  the  one  has  been  contrasted  with  the  hap- 
piness and  capability  for  improvement  of  the 
other.  It  now  remains  to  ask,  in  view  of 
what  has  been  stated,  “ What  is  our  duty  T” 
It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  in  this  enlight- 
ened age  and  nation  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  protect  the  helpless,  who  are 
made  so  by  the  visitation  of  God,  and  whose 
natural  protectors  are  unable  to  care  for 
them.  And  further,  that  as  a matter  of  self- 
interest  and  self-protection,  it  should  edu- 
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cate  all  its  children  to  such  a point  that  they 
may  he  enabled  to  contribute  to  its  moral 
and  material  welfare,  or,  at  least,  so  that 
they  may  become  self-supporting  as  far  as 
may  be,  and  not  fall  a perpetual  burden  upon 
the  public.  To  meet  this  view  of  duty  and 
interest,  and  also  from  the  more  exalted  mo- 
tive of  humanity,  in  nearly  all  civilized  coun- 
tries governments  have  assumed  the  educa- 
tion and  care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
blind,  the  feeble-minded,  the  insane,  and  the 
like.  It  has  been  wisely  held  that  the  nat- 
ural protectors  of  these  classes,  even  when 
wealthy  and  refined,  could  ‘not  suitably  in- 
struct them,  or  alleviate  or  cure  their  pecul- 
iar infirmities,  while,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  poorer  and  less-educated  classes  would 
utterly  fail  to  do  so ; and  that  the  general 
welfare  required  their  treatment  by  special- 
ists, whose  whole  time  and  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  task,  in  institutions  provided 
by  the  State.  The  people  of  this  country  do 
not  need  to  be  educated  up  to  this  standard. 
They  understand  and  admit  the  obligation, 
as  they  have  shown  by  what  they  have  al- 
ready cheerfully  done  for  these  classes  and 
for  orphans,  and,  rising  in  the  scale,  by  their 
school  laws  for  the  free  education  of  their 
children  between  certain  ages  at  the  public 
charge.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  fail  to  perform  their  whole  duty 
when  tho  facts  become  generally  known. 
What,  then,  are  these  facts  f The  reply  is 
startling.  There  are  in  these  States  over 
95,000  unfortunates — deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and 
idiotic — who  are  more  helpless  than  babes, 
but  who  may  be  made  wholly  or  partly  self- 
supporting  and  intelligent.  Of  this  large 
number  only  5837  are  being  so  trained  and  ed- 
ucated as  to  make  this  result  possible,  while 
nearly  90,000  are  left  to  become  a burden 
and  an  excrescence  upon  society,  useless  to 
themselves  and  tho  world.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  our  neglect,  of  our  obligation,  and 
of  our  interest  as  citizens  of  a prosperous, 
wealthy,  and  proud  republic,  where  every 
man  has  a value  as  a unit  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  where  it  is  boasted  that  enlight- 
enment and  education  are  as  free  as  air. 


ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC. 

Hsasvno  the  mighty  music  of  Beethoven, 

Or  an  allegro’s  bright  beatitude 
By  Mozart  dreamed,  full  harmony  imbued 
With  utmost  joy  and  sadness  deep  inwoven. 

Our  silent  converse  with  their  souls  is  proven 
By  hidden  tears  and  thrills  of  joy  subdued 
And  sympathy’s  entrancing  plenitude— 

Keen  tongues  of  flame  by  which  the  heart  is  cloven. 

The  eloquence  of  music  passeth  words; 

Alien  from  speech  its  meanings  hold  apart; 

He  would  construe  the  singing  of  the  birds 
Who  thinks  to  utter  them  with  verbal  art 
Then  grows  the  soul,  when  the  great  masters*  chords 
Burst  from  unsounded  deeps  within  the  heart 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD 
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Xotices  of  conspicuous  Public  Men , with  characteristic 
Anecdote s illustrating  their  Peculiarities.— Accounts 
of  Congressional  and  other  Duels,  and  personal  Col- 
lisions in  Congress , including  a Glance  at  Washington 
Public  Life  during  several  Administrations. 

POLK’S  ADMINISTRATION. 

PRESIDENT  POLK  composed  bis  polit- 
ical household  chiefly  with  reference  to 
a show  of  independence  and  impartiality 
that  was  really  a fallacious  exhibition.  Mr. 
Polk  himself,  although  au  obstinate  man 
and  tenacious  of  hiB  purposes,  was  not  self- 
contained  or  sure  of  himself  in  au  exigency. 
His  nomination  was  accidental,  brought 
about  by  a fortuitous  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances without  a precedent  in  our  po- 
litical history,  but  be  regarded  it  as  a per- 
sonal trinmph  over  Mr.  Van  Bnren  and  his 
many  powerful  friends.  It  was  nothing  of 
the  kind ; but  so  esteeming  it,  he  selected 
his  cabinet  partly  with  a view  of  manifest- 
ing his  antagonism  to  that  portion  of  the 
Democratic  party  which  had  supported  his 
rival  in  the  national  convention,  and  partly 
to  remove  the  prevailing  impression  through- 
out the  country  that  he  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  General  Jackson.  Before  leaving 
Nashville,  in  the  winter  after  his  election, 
he  paid  a visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Hermit- 
age. The  old  general,  although  feeble  in 
health  and  bowed  down  by  the  infirmities 
of  age,  retained  his  mental  faculties  in  un- 
impaired vigor,  and  was  full  of  the  spirit 
and  energy  which  had  characterized  his 
whole  life.  The  particulars  of  the  inter- 
view have  never  transpired,  but  it  was  ru- 
mored at  the  time  that  the  general  was 
pointed  and  emphatio  in  his  suggestions 
respecting  tho  organization  of  Mr.  Polk’s 
cabinet,  and  that  he  specially  and  strong- 
ly advised  against  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Bnchanan  to  any  position  of  responsibili- 
ty; and  rumor  went  so  far  as  to  state  the 
precise  form  in  which  ho  expressed  his  dis- 
trust of  that  gentleman,  to  wit:  “Don’t 
trust  Jeems  Buchanan ; I caught  him  in  a 
falsehood  once  myself.”  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
called  to  the  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State. 
It  is  not  probable  that  tho  general’s  caution 
provoked  Mr.  Polk  to  act  in  defiance  thereof, 
for  Mr.  Buchanan  had  earned  the  favor  of 
the  President  elect  by  his  facile  acquiescence 
in  the  plot  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  coadjutors 
to  defeat  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Yan  Boren. 
But  Mr.  Polk  lived  to  realize  the  accuracy 
of  General  Jackson’s  gauge  of  his  Secretary 
of  State,  and  they  were  nearly  at  daggers 
drawn  when  Mr.  Polk  retired  from  the  Pres- 
idency in  1849. 

The  appointment  of  Governor  Marcy  as 
Secretary  of  War  was  prompted  by  a desire 
to  signalize  the  hostility  of  the  President  to 
Mr.  Yan  Buren  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Marcy 
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was  well  advanced  in  years  at  the  time.  He 
had  rnn  an  official  career  of  nnnsual  distinc- 
tion, and  retired  to  private  life,  with  no  ex- 
pectation of  again  taking  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nation.  It  was  a fortunate  thing 
for  the  country,  however,  when  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  War  Department.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  men  who  are  equal  to  any  po- 
sition which  they  can  be  called  to  fill.  He 
had  great  grasp  of  mind  and  an  underlying 
vein  of  common-sense,  keen  perceptive  fac- 
ulties, knew  men  well,  and  wrote  with  great 
perspicuity  and  force,  understanding  the 
weight  and  value  of  language  as  well  as 
Mr.  Webster  himself.  He  was  really  the 
most  important  member  of  the  administra- 
tion, although  the  President,  feeling  rebuked 
by  his  superior  intellect,  was  in  the  habit  of 
treating  him  with  a lack  of  consideration 
and  respect.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  always  jealous  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  ready  to  engage 
in  any  intrigue  that  promised  to  humiliate 
or  embarrass  him. 

John  Y.  Mason,  who  was  first  Attorney- 
General,  and  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
was  an  amiable  gentleman  of  moderate  ca- 
pacity, whose  long  official  career  was  a 
marvel  to  every  one  who  knew  him  well, 
and  a piece  of  good  luck  at  which  he  him- 
self was  much  astonished.  He  held  im- 
portant offices  under  three  administrations, 
and  finally  died  in  the  public  service,  rep- 
resenting our  government  at  Paris,  a post 
for  which  he  was  specially  and  in  every 
respect  unfitted.  He  had  pleasant  social 
qualities,  and  that  probably  had  much  to  do 
with  his  continuance  in  office.  Colonel  Ben- 
ton, who  described  his  contemporaries  with 
general  accuracy,  although  his  preposses- 
sions were  apt  to  tinge  his  portraits,  and 
he  ran  frequently  into  coarseness,  *aid  of 
Mr.  Mason  that  “ if  ho  had  his  hands  filled 
with  cards,  and  his  belly  with  oysters,  the 
pnblic  business  never  disturbed  him.”  But 
if  the  gentleman  had  no  great  dignity  or 
elevation  of  character,  he  had  a keen  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  and  greatly  enjoyed  any 
thing  funny  or  comical.  The  farce  of  the 
capture  of  Alvarado  by  Lieutenant  Hunter, 
and  the  vexation  and  perplexity  of  Commo- 
dore Perry  thereat,  amused  him  beyond  de- 
scription. The  indignation  of  the  commo- 
dore, and  his  vindictive  persecution  of  Hun- 
ter, struck  the  secretary  as  preposterous,  and 
he  interfered  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment, relieving  Hunter  from  the  sentence  of 
the  court-martial,  and  ordering  him  an  inde- 
pendent command,  thus  practically  rebuk- 
ing Perry,  and  giving  Hunter  a great  tri- 
umph over  him. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  a great  stickler  for 
forms  in  the  executive  council,  and  there 
never  was  a more  careful  observer  of  the 
proprieties  of  offioial  intercourse.  Mr.  Ma- 
son took  delight  in  vexing  and  annoying 


the  Secretary  of  State  by  his  utter  disregard 
of  those  proprieties,  by  ridiculing  every  thing 
and  every  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
President,  who  was  his  official  superior,  and 
Governor  Marcy,  of  whose  sarcastic  tongue 
he  stood  in  wholesome  dread. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Polk  was  a 
measurably  successful  one,  notwithstanding 
the  untoward  circumstances  which  attended 
his  access  to  the  Presidency.  The  Oregon 
question  was  a source  of  much  uneasiness 
and  vexation  to  the  President  and  his  cab- 
inet. The  extreme  men  of  the  Democratic 
party,  notably  Messrs.  Cass  and  Douglas, 
strove  to  put  the  government  on  an  extreme 
course  upon  that  question,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  exertions  of  the  more  sedate- 
minded  men  of  the  organization,  reinforced 
by  almost  the  entire  strength  of  the  opposi- 
tion, that  a rupture  with  Great  Britain  was 
averted  by  the  adoption  of  the  forty -ninth 
parallel  of  latitude  instead  of  the  line  of 
fifty-four-forfcy,  to  which  Mr.  Polk  had  for- 
mally committed  the  government. 

The  Democratic  party  was  beaten  in  the 
contest  of  1848,  partly  by  the  nomination  of 
a successful  soldier  by  the  opposition,  but 
mainly  by  the  pretended  Free-soil  demon- 
stration under  the  lead  of  John  Van  Bnren. 
In  this  result  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  retributive  justice.  General  Cass 
was  properly  punished  for  aiding  or  acqui- 
escing in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren  four 
years  before  his  own  downfall,  and  the  party 
lost  the  ascendency  in  the  country,  a suitable 
return  for  the  demagogue  tricks  of  the  slave- 
holders, resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a means  of 
fortifying  the  slave  power. 

There  was  an  odd  fish  belonging  to  the 
army  named  Tobin.  He  was  commanding 
a volunteer  company  in  the  Mexican  war,  I 
think,  and  he  fell  into  trouble  with  the  Sec- 
ond Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  General  M‘Calla. 
That  respectable  old  functionary  wrote  a 
letter  of  reproof  to  Tobin,  who  replied  in  a 
jaunty,  jocular  strain,  overflowing  with  wit 
and  humor.  The  letter  found  its  way  into 
the  papers,  much  to  the  vexation  of  the  au- 
ditor. The  fun  of  the  thing  just  hit  the 
fancy  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  had  a 
keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  relished  a 
joke  exceedingly,  particularly  when  perpe- 
trated at  the  expense  of  another.  In  pass- 
ing from  the  War  Department  to  the  White 
House  he  frequently  met  the  auditor,  and 
his  uniform  salutation  was,  u Any  thing  fur- 
ther from  Captain  Tobin,  General  M‘Callat” 
The  auditor  bore  this  good-naturedly  for  a 
while,  but  the  repetition  of  the  question  be- 
came irksome  to  him  at  length,  and  “ 

Captain  Tobin,  Sir,”  was  his  reply. 

When  General  Taylor’s  famous  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  came,  in  which  he 
quoted  uEsop’s  fable,  likening  himself  to  the 
lamb  which  was  charged  by  the  wolf  with 
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muddying  the  stream  when  he  wished  to 
drink,  when  the  lamb  was  a long  way  below 
him,  the  auditor,  meeting  the  secretary  a 
day  or  two  after,  innocently  inquired,  “ Any 
more  letters  from  General  Taylor,  Governor f ” 
“ General  Taylor,  Sir,”  said  the  secre- 

tory, and  the  auditor  felt  that  he  had  got 
even  with  his  official  superior. 

TOM  MARSHALL. 

A case  in  which  a duel  was  prevented  by 
one  of  the  seconds,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  other,  who  happened  to  be  a military 
man,  may  be  related  here.  It  occurred  dur- 
ing the  extra  session  of  Congress  in  1841. 
Thomas  F.  Marshall  invited  three  gentlemen 
to  dine  with  him  one  stormy,  dismal  Sunday. 
One  of  the  guests  was  an  officer  of  the  army, 
from  the  South,  who  afterward  made  some- 
thing of  a name  during  the  rebellion.  The 
other  two  were  connected  with  the  press. 
An  entertainment  given  by  Tom  Marshall 
before  he  joined  the  cold-water  associa- 
tion was  sure  to  be  abundantly  furnished 
with  wine.  Marshall  and  one  of  the  news- 
paper men , who  was  from  New  Orleans,  drank 
deeply.  They  had  been  class-mates  in  col- 
lege, and  were  on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy. 
A slight  misunderstanding  arose  between 
them,  and  both  being  considerably  elevated, 
a harsh  remark  was  made  by  the  editor. 
Marshall  inquired  if  he  was  responsible  for 
what  he  had  said.  The  reply  was, 

“Tom  Marshall,  you  ought  to  know  me 
too  well  to  ask  such  a question.” 

The  party  broke  up  rather  suddenly,  and 
a short  time  afterward  the  editor  brought 
to  his  friend  of  the  press  who  was  present 
at  the  dinner  a challenge  which  he  had 
just  received  from  Marshall,  with  an  uncon- 
ditional acceptance,  asking  him  to  deliver 
the  reply,  see  the  army  officer,  who  was  to  act 
as  Marshall’s  second,  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  an  immediate  meeting.  The  friend 
of  the  editor  was  inexperienced  in  such  mat- 
ters, but  he  was  impressed  with  the  folly  of 
a duel  between  two  gentlemen  on  a misun- 
derstanding at  the  dinner-table,  and  deter- 
mined to  prevent  a fight  at  all  hazards.  He 
held  the  acceptance  until  near  the  close  of 
the  following  day,  when  he  waited  upon 
Marshall. 

“ You  come,  I presume,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
1” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“ You  have  been  a devilish  long  time  in 
getting  here !” 

“That  is  my  fault  entirely.  Your  chal- 
lenge was  accepted  at  once.” 

“ Let  me  have  the  acceptance,  then,  with- 
out further  delay.” 

“ Here  it  is,”  the  gentleman  replied.  “ But 
I do  not  propose  to  deliver  it  at  alL  I will 
not  be  accessory  to  a duel  between  two  men 
who  have  no  real  cause  of  quarrel;”  and 
thereupon  tore  the  paper  in  pieoes  and  threw 


the  fragments  into  the  fire.  Marshall  was 
much  astonished,  and  inquired  of  the  gentle- 
man if  he  knew  the  responsibility  he  had  as- 
sumed in  so  doing.  The  reply  was  that  he 
neither  knew  nor  cared. 

“ You  have  put  yourself  in  your  principal’s 
place,  and  I presume  you  are  prepared  to 
take  the  consequences,”  said  Marshall. 

“ Nonsense,”  was  the  reply.  “ I will  nei- 
ther let meet  you,  nor  will  I fight  you 

myself  on  any  such  ridiculous  quarrel.  Now 
what  do  you  intend  to  do  about  it  ?” 

Marshall  finally  burst  into  a laugh,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour’s  time  all  the  parties  were 
taking  a friendly  drink  together  at  Gadsby’s. 
The  army  officer  was  inclined  to  make  a 
scene,  protesting  against  the  irregularity  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  but  there  the  diffi- 
culty ended. 

SELL  THE  RACERS. 

At  the  time  when  the  rivalry  and  jealousy 
of  the  great  Whig  leaders,  Messrs.  Clay  and 
Webster,  disturbed  the  harmony  and  men- 
aced the  integrity  of  the  party,  Mr.  Seaton, 
of  the  National  Intelligencer , then  Mayor  of 
Washington,  entertained  at  his  hospitable 
mansion  a large  company  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous gentlemen  in  the  city  belonging  to 
that  organization.  One  object  was  to  fur- 
nish an  eligible  opportunity  for  those  of  the 
same  political  creed  to  confer  freely  at  the 
social  board,  with  a view  to  securing  unity 
of  action  in  Congress.  Mr.  Seaton  had  great 
faith  in  the  softening  influence  of  discreet 
conviviality,  and  being  a genial  host,  of  ele- 
gant address  and  winning  manners,  no  man 
in  Washington  was  better  fitted  to  manage 
an  affair  of  the  kind.  He  was  universally 
popular,  never  said  or  did  an  ungracious 
thing,  and  his  entertainments  were  always 
a success.  There  was  a general  attendance 
of  the  Whigs,  including  Congressmen  and 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  some  promi- 
nent officers  of  the  army  and  navy — Gener- 
al Scott,  whose  Presidential  aspirations  had 
given  much  uneasiness  to  several  gentlemen 
whose  eyes  were  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, besides  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay. 

It  was  a jolly  time,  high  living  being  o 
prevalent'  weakness  of  politicians  in  Wash- 
ington, both  Whig  and  Democratic.  The 
situation  had  been  discussed,  several  prom- 
inent gentlemen  having  frankly  expressed 
their  views.  Obviously  there  was  a lack 
of  harmony  among  the  leaders.  At  this 
Btage  of  the  consultation,  Cost  Johnson, 
speaking  in  a tone  so  loud  as  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  company,  begged  permission 
to  relate  an  anecdote  which  he  thought  ap- 
plicable to  the  matter  under  consideration. 
“ Go  on ! go  on !”  resounded  from  all  parts 
of  the  room. 

“A  neighbor  of  mine  in  Washington 
County,  a wealthy  planter,  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  hone-racing.  The  turf  was  a pas- 
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8ion  with  him.  He  had  a stable  of  fine 
horses,  of  the  purest  blood,  and  he  attended 
every  meeting,  far  and  near,  if  the  race- 
course was  accessible.  His  horses  ran  well, 
but  ho  never  won  a purse.  After  repeated 
disappointments  he  told  his  trainer  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  his  racing 
stud  and  retire  from  the  field.  ‘Don’t  do 
dat,  massa,’  said  the  darky ; 1 dem’s  first-rate 


hosses,  and  run  like  de  wind.’  * But  they 
never  win  a race,  and  I am  determined  to 
sell  them.’  * Pray  don’t,  massa — dey’s  good 
for  something — dey  can  just  beat  one  an- 
odder.’  ” 

There  was  a loud  laugh  at  the  story ; but 
it  was  observed  that  Messrs.  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Scott  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  the  rest  of  the  company. 


Cbitar’fi  <£nst]  Cjinir. 


WHEN  Dickens  died  there  were  some  hard 
things  said  of  him  as  a caricaturist  of  re- 
ligion. Yet  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  did  not 
fiud  that  fault  with  him,  and  Dean  Stanley,  who 
stood  by  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey  when 
he  was  laid  in  it,  spoke  of  him  as  a faithful  and 
good  man.  It  is  undeniable  that  he  liked  to 
show  up  Stiggins  and  Chadband  and  Pecksniff, 
and  the  moral  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  the 
Borrioboola-Gha  mission ; and  in  his  unfinished 
story  of  Edwin  Drood  there  is  some  of  his  sharp- 
est and  most  subtle  satire  in  the  conversations 
between  Mr.  Crisparkle  and  the  Dean  of  theN 
Cloisterham  Cathedral,  and  all  the  old  life-long 
contempt  of  moral  pretense  in  his  broad  and  ab- 
surd sketch  of  Mr.  Honey  thunder,  the  profes- 
sional philanthropist.  Thackeray,  too,  in  the 
Reverend  Charles  Honeyman  and  the  Reverend 
Lemuel  Whey,  exposes  himself  to  the  same 
charge  of  caricaturing  religion.  There  are  good 
people  who  gravely  make  this  charge.  There 
are  those  who  wish  that  at  least  the  two  great 
novelists  had  not  seemed  to  be  ridiculing  serious 
things.  Indeed,  and  is  Mr.  Dombey  a serious 
thing?  Is  Chadband  asking,  in  a spirit  of  love, 
“What  is  terewth?”  a serious  thing?  Is  Stig- 
gins a serious  thing?  And  because  these  im- 
postors are  pilloried,  are  Fdnelon,  or  Charles 
Wesley,  or  Dr.  Channing  brought  into  contempt? 
Would  not  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  and  Gar- 
rison laugh  as  heartily  as  any  of  us  at  the  fine 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Jellyby  so  firmly  fixed  upon  the 
woes  of  Borrioboola-Gha  that  she  can  not  see 
the  holes  in  her  children’s  stockings  ? 

Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and  sound,  healthy 
creative  genius  every  where  and  always,  laugh 
to  scorn  the  unctuous  religious  charlatan,  and 
the  world  of  honest  people  cries  Amen.  The  sto- 
ry-tellers and  the  dramatists,  whose  business  is 
to  describe  life,  paint  him  because  they  see  him 
on  all  sides.  The  huge  smiling  Captain  Gulli- 
vers take  the  ludicrous  Lilliputian  upon  their  fin- 
ger, and  show  him  to  the  amusement  of  man- 
kind, and  the  little  creature  has  no  resource  but 
to  insist  that  the  great  truth-teller  is  a blasphem- 
er. No,  no:  the  religious  charlatan,  the  man 
whose  shallow  vanity,  ignorance,  rhetoric,  his- 
trionic extravagance,  and  unbounded  impudence 
are  displayed  upon  the  platform  or  in  the  pulpit, 
is  the  real  caricaturist  of  religion,  and  the  blas- 
phemer of  all  high  and  holy  things.  And  he  is 
sure  vehemently  to  denounce  Dickens  for  making 
fun  of  serious  subjects. 

The  business  of  the  religions  charlatan,  to 
which  he  assiduously  devotes  his  time  and  ef- 


forts, is  to  advertise  himself.  His  life  is  passed 
in  feeding  his  own  vanity.  He  seizes  every  oc- 
casion to  present  himself  to  public  attention,  and 
metaphorically  to  stand  on  his  head  and  dance 
the  tight  rope  for  public  applause.  He  is  a har- 
lequin, a clown,  appearing  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places.  The  moment  you  see  his  face 
you  smell  sawdust.  When  he  opens  his  mouth 
you  expect  the  familiar  salutation,  “Here  we 
are  again!”  There  is  a circus  atmosphere  all 
around  you.  The  throng  is  as  eager  for  the  ex- 
pected excitement  as  an  old  Park  pit  when  the 
curtain  was  about  to  rise  imon  Finn  in  Paul  Pry 
or  Fanny  Ellsler  in  the  Cracovienne.  Human 
genius  would  be  unjust  to  itself  and  to  the  world 
if  it  did  not  expose  this  masker  to  the  sober  cen- 
sure of  mankind.  For  it  is  to  prick  such  bub- 
bles and  scourge  such  charlatans  with  scorn  that 
Providence  vouchsafes  the  penetrating  eye  and 
the  faithful  hand  to  the  poet  and  the  6tory-teller. 
Their  scorching  touch  avenges  the  wrong  done 
by  the  religious  charlatan  both  to  Heaven  and 
to  human  nature.  And  that  no  comedy  may  be 
wanting,  as  he  writhes  and  withers  under  the 
consciousness  of  general  contempt,  he  exclaims 
that  to  unmask  him  is  to  lay  guilty  hands  upon 
the  Lord’s  anointed. 

This  religious  charlatan,  of  course,  speaks  with 
the  authoritative  air  of  one  who  has  been  admit- 
ted to  the  Divine  secrets.  He  affects  a familiar- 
ity with  Providence,  and,  as  if  he  had  private 
celestial  information,  gravely  announces  that  this 
or  that  is  “God’s  purpose,”  and  that  “ God  means” 
so  and  so.  A shallow  coxcomb,  whose  sole  ob- 
ject is  to  make  some  kind  of  impression  upon 
the  crowed  before  him,  and  who  has  evidently  no 
fine  spiritual  sympathies  or  interests — w ho  knows 
neither  human  life  nor  the  wants  of  men  and 
women,  and  to  w'hom  the  ecstatic  heights  and 
awful  depths  of  human  experience  are  as  unknown 
as  the  sublime  secrets  of  science  or  the  noblest  as- 
pirations of  the  soul — flippantly  sets  forth  the  Di- 
vine intentions  to  hearts  smitten  by  unspeakable 
sorrow,  or  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  truth. 
And  while  he  does  this,  while,  panoplied  in  igno- 
rance and  conceit,  he  calls  himself  the  Lord’s  in- 
terpreter, the  religious  charlatan  is  furious  with 
the  Pope,  for  instance,  for  doing  the  same  tiling. 

As  the  gentle  reader  proceeds,  he  asks,  Whom 
does  the  Easy  Chair  mean  ? Who  is  this  impos- 
tor ? Against  w?hom  is  all  this  leveled  ? Against 
nobody  but  the  religious  charlatan.  Does  the 
gentle  reader  not  know  him  ? As  he  peruses  hi9 
newspaper,  which  has  now  become  the  history 
of  every  day,  Sundays  not  excepted,  does  he  nev- 
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er  recognize  in  the  detailed  report  of  speech,  or 
sermon,  or  prayer  the  religious  acrobat,  thimble- 
rigger,  charlatan  ? Is  there  no  name — say,  Maw- 
worm,  Pecksniff,  Joseph  Surface — which  he  often 
sees  in  his  paper,  and  which  suggests  to  him  one 
thing  only,  and  that  thing  humbug?  Does  he 
never  find  himself  in  a public  meeting  at  which 
he  hears  a speech  full  of  ignorance  and  denun- 
ciation atoning  for  its  folly  by  its  fury,  and  giving 
the  quasi-sanction  of  religion  to  the  absurdest 
crudities  and  to  suggestions  equally  sanguinary 
and  silly?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  orator 
really  means  nothing  evil,  means,  indeed,  noth- 
ing whatever  except  to  make  himself  a little  con- 
spicuous, to  produce  momentary  applause,  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  morning  papers — in  a word,  to 
advertise  himself?  And  when  the  scientific  sat- 
irist, Dickens  or  Thackeray,  puts  a pin  through 
the  flimsy  babbler,  and  labels  him  religious  char- 
latan, is  the  satirist  blaspheming  and  sneering 
at  religion?  Or  if  the  gentle  reader  strays  into 
a church  and  finds  a man  in  the  pulpit  evidently 
straining  to  say  something  either  in  prayer  or 
sermon  which  will  be  odd  enough,  or  grotesque 
enough,  or  startling  enough  to  be  seized  by  a 
sensational  reporter  to  be  printed  in  a newspa- 
per, something  which  is  plainly  meant  to  give  the 
speaker  a little  notoriety,  does  it  never  occur  to 
him  that  he  is  listening  to  a religious  charlatan  ? 

The  charlatan  will  perhaps  object  to  being 
used  as  a text  by  the  Easy  Chair,  and  insist  that 
it  shall  confiue  itself  to  its  proper  trivial  topics. 
But  at  this  moment  it  is  doing  precisely  that. 
What  topic  so  trivial,  in  one  sense,  as  that  of 
its  present  remarks?  Its  proper  duty  is  to  ob- 
serve the  minor  morals  and  manners,  and  what 
minor  figure  so  immoral  and  unmannerly  as  the 
religious  charlatan  ? The  Easy  Chair  wishes 
him  to  understand  that  he  is  thoroughly  known 
and  properly  understood.  Yet  he  is  not  wholly 
responsible  for  himself.  When  religious  socie- 
ties seek  first  for  a preacher  who  will  “draw,” 
they  promote  charlatanism.  The  gronnd-and- 
lofty  tumbler  presents  himself,  and  the  crowd 
comes  in  to  gape  and  stare.  The  whole  affair  is 
no  longer  religious.  Having  built  acostly  church, 
the  society  must  pay  for  it,  and  as  the  payment 
depends  upon  the  crowd,  and  the  crowd  upon 
the  attraction,  there  must  be  an  attraction  suit- 
able to  the  tastes  of  the  crowd.  Knowing  that 
his  “attractiveness”  or  power  to  “draw”  is  the 
real  tenure  of  his  position,  why  should  the  at- 
traction be  blamed  if  he  tries  constantly  to  leap 
higher  and  jump  further  ? There  is  no  prosper- 
ous religious  charlatan  at  this  moment  who  does 
not  know  that  if  he  should  stop  his  tricks  to-mor- 
row he  would  be  thought  to  have  become  tamo 
and  commonplace,  and  be  would  feel  that  his 
position  was  in  danger.  Poor  fellow ! there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  leaping  higher  and  jumping 
further. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  religious  charlatan  is 
most  depressing.  The  simple  seeker  who  hears 
his  stage  thunder,  his  flippant  familiarities  with 
the  Divine  counsels,  his  unsparing  denunciations 
of  sinners,  his  delight  in  depicting  a theatrical, 
hell  with  all  the  approved  “properties,”  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  plunges  others  into  it, 
while  he  assumes  his  own  high  favor  with  Heav- 
en, inevitably  asks,  “ What  kind  of  Heaven  can 
it  be  of  which  this  sanctimonious  popinjay  is  an 
embassador,  and  what  Divine  truth  can  be  prop- 
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erly  interpreted  by  such  a harlequin?”  The 
simple  seeker  measures  the  charlatan  by  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Master,  and  contrasts  him  with  the 
lovely  portrait  of  the  true  disciple  in  the  Desert- 
ed Village.  He  thinks  of  John  Wesley  in  the 
Foundry,  of  George  Fox  under  the  tree,  of  Rog- 
er Williams  in  his  boat,  of  Dr.  Channing  in  his 
pulpit,  of  George  Whitefield  upon  the  common ; 
of  the  sublime  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  and  suf- 
fering of  the  saints,  young  and  old ; of  the  simple 
fidelity  and  purity  and  earnestness  and  modesty 
of  the  Christian  character  and  life  in  the  new 
days  as  in  the  old,  in  the  familiar  circumstances 
of  this  time  as  in  the  stranger  setting  of  the  past 
— and  his  contempt  for  the  charlatan  deepens  into 
indignation  as  he  thinks  of  the  Christian.  The 
clown  in  the  circus  is  amusing,  but  the  charlatan 
in  the  pulpit  is  repulsive.  You  can  not  dislike 
the  clown,  but  the  charlatan  is  a moral  nuisance. 


Thb  meeting  in  Tompkins  Square,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  was  dispersed,^  the  police, 
was  mainly  significant  as  showing  a new  aspect  » 
of  life  and  thought  in  this  country.  What  is 
called  the  troublesome  class  of  the  population  in  1 
our  cities  has  hitherto  been  mainly  composed  of  1 
the  Irish  element,  but  the  events  of  the  winter , 
show  that  the  German,  which  is  very  large  and  , 
more  intelligent,  will  present  other  problems 
than  mere  breaches  of  the  peace.  Irish  disturb- 1 
ances  are,  in  this  country,  always  very  simple  * 
and  readily  manageable  by  force.  They  have  no,/ 
logical  or  philosophical  reason.  They  spring 
from  old-country  quarrels,  from  Orange  and  anti- 
Orange  traditions,  from  hatred  of  the  negro  polit- 
ically fostered,  from  whisky,  and  a chip  on  the 
shoulder ; but  they  are  healed  by  vigorous  club- 
bing or,  in  fatal  extremity,  by  shooting.  They 
mean  nothing.  They  have  no  results  except  re- 
flection upon  the  possible  consequences  of  igno^ 
ranee  controlled  by  ecclesiasticism.  They  may 
indicate  political  changes,  but  they  can  not  sug 
gest  social  revolutions.  ' ^ 

It  is  this  last  suggestion  which  underlies  the* 
German  and  French  agitations.  They  are  led  ' 
by  men  who  are  of  no  Church,  and  usually  of  no 
religion,  who  are,  indeed,  peculiarly  hostile  to  the^ 
clergy  as  foes  of  human  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment, who  are  jealous  of  all  authority,  and  who 
look  for  equality  of  a kind  which  seems  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  incompatible  with  human  nature  v 
and  human  society.  Indeed,  the  word  socialism 
is  a word  both  of  ecstasy  and  of  terror.  To 
some  it  means  ease,  happiness,  paradise ; to  oth-  / 
ers,  anarchy,  blood,  and  the  disintegration  of  so- 
ciety. It  was  upon  those  to  whom  it  was  a ter- 
ror that  Louis  Napoleon  relied  to  secure  his  coup 
d'etat,  when,  saying  that  his  mission  was  to  save 
society,  he  put  France  under  his  feet.  And  it 
was  to  those  to  whom  it  is  the  brightest  of  hopes 
that  the  leaders  looked  who,  as  the  Commune, 
resisted  Thiers. 

It  was  the  Commune  that  made  the  futile  ap-v 
pearance  at  Tompkins  Square.  Under  the  as- 
pect of  suffering  and  unemployed  workmen,  of  i 
honest  freethinkers  and  visionaries  and  knavish  * 
schemers,  a crowd  feverish  with  the  crudest  \ 
thoughts  and  vaguest  purposes  and  wildest  hopes,  / 
appeared  the  modern  question  of  capital  and  la-* 
bor,  or  what  twenty  years  ago  was  called  So-; 
cialism.  It  is  as  yet  a wholly  foreign  question^ 
to  us ; but  it  is  very  pressing  in  Europe,  as  the 
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ways  exercise  over  mere  numbers  must  not  be 
forgotten.  But  neither  must  we  forget  that  a 
bull  will  toss  a philosopher.  The  question  whidT" 
dumbly  and  remotely  was  asked  in  the  Tomp-  ^ 
kins  Square  meeting,  and  in  the  trades-unions  \ 
every  where,  and  the  clubs  of  Germany  and 
France,  is  a much  deeper  one  than  that  of  the  * 
Carbonari  and  the  familiar  political  conspirm-  j 
cies,  and  it  is  not  to  be  finally  answered  by  the  ^ 
police,  but  by  the  highest  humanity  and  the  best  1 
intelligence  of  mankind.  To  call  hard  names  is- 
not  to  answer  real  questions.  The  time  was 
when  to  call  a man  a Christian  was  to  cover  him 
with  obloquy.  A hundred  and  forty  years  ago 
Wesley  and  his  friends  were  branded  as  Meth- 
odists. But  Mr.  Guernsey  tells  us  in  a late  arti- 
cle that  to-day  the  largest  united  body  of  Prot- 
estant Christians  are  the  Methodists.  Denoun-, 
cing  men  as  socialists,  atheists,  and  communists  ? 
may  show  our  indignation  and  our  ignorance,  ^ 
but  it  does  not  prove  our  wisdom  or  our  states-  ? 
raanship.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  worst 
epithet  that  could  be  hurled  at  a man  was  aboli- 
tionist. But  it  is  not  many  months  since  the 
Easy  Chair  saw  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  cabinet  standing  in  the  porch  of 
the  White  House  and  saluting  armed  regiments 
of  citizens  who  were  yesterday  slaves.  Meth- 
odism meant  only  greater  earnestness  in  Chris- 
tianity. Abolitionism  meant  only  simple  justice. 
And  time  alone  can  reveal  the  hope  that  hides 
behind  the  grotesque  and  wild  mask  of  Social- 
ism. 

The  moral  of  this  little  sermon  is  not  that  the ) 
Commune  is  wise  or  desirable,  but  that  it  is 
most  wise  and  indispensable  not  to  suppose  that  ^ 
we  settle  great  and  real  questions  by  ridiculing  y 
them  or  shuddering  at  them.  The  crowd  ur' 
Tompkins  Square  were  plainly  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing that  they  could  break  the  law  by  occupying  ( 
a place  for  their  meeting  which  had  been  closed  » 
for  that  purpose  by  the  authority  to  which  its 
guardianship  is  properly  committed.  They 
greatly  mistook  also  the  temper  of  the  American 
people  when  they  proposed  to  march  menacing- 
ly upon  the  authorities  whom  the  people  had  ap-  - 
pointed.  No  portion  of  the  people  have  any 
right,  although  they  mny  be  permitted,  to  occu- 
py spaces  that  are  reserved  for  the  uses  of  the 
whole  people.  But  they  have  a right  to  meet'* 
peaceably,  and  peaceably  to  say  what  they  choose. 
And  however  poor  and  forlorn  they  may  be,  and  » 
however  strange  and  unwise  and  repulsive  may 
be  what  they  say,  it  may  still  be  the  highest  wis-  j- 
dom  to  hear  and  ponder  it.  In  the  history  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  it  is  related  that  the  Caliph 
Haronn-al-Raschid  used  to  wander  at  night  in- 
cognito through  the  streets  of  his  capital  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  to  hear  with  his  own  ears  what  they  said. 
And  of  all  the  caliphs  Harotin-al-Raschid  was 
the  wisest  ruler  and  the  best  beloved. 

The  remark  made  by  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  in  an  address  at  Oxford,  that  the  Amer- 
icans hated  the  English,  has  excited  a great  deal 
of  comment  Mr.  Barnum  promptly  denied  it 
Being  then  in  London,  he  wrote  immediately  to 
the  Times  that  he  had  studied  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen “in  every  phase  of  society”  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  he  humbly  believed  that 
they  had  a profound  and  sincere  friendship  for 


history  of  the  Commune  in  Paris  and  of  the 
Intransigente  in  Spain  shows.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
a new  question.  The  millennial  dream  of  a new 
heaven  and  a new  earth  is  os  old  as  the  human 
souL  There  have  always  been  sects  and  socie- 
ties and  brotherhoods  which  contemplated  hu- 
man equality  in  the  sense  of  equal  property  and 
happiness.  In  the  third  volume  of  Masson's 
most  interesting  and  valuable  Life  and  Times  of 
Milton,  published  a few  months  ago,  there  is  a 
detailed  picture  of  the  crude  and  ignorant  forms 
which  this  aspiration  took  during  the  universal 
agitation  of  the  great  rebellion  in  England. 
But  it  was  then  resultless,  because  it  was  prema- 
ture. Yet  if  we  say  that  it  is  not  a new  question, 
we  must  not  forget  that  its  practical  importance 
depends  very  much  upon  circumstances,  and  that 
modern  circumstances  give  it  to-day  a signifi- 
cance which  it  never  had  and  never  could  have 
had  before. 

The  long  and  rigid  spiritual  sway  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  had  broken  the  mind  of  Europe  to 
the  habit  of  absolute  authority.  Religious  and 
political  obedience  was  almost  an  instinct  in  the 
minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Respect  for 
authority  was  maintained  by  ignorance,  culti- 
vated by  corruption,  and  enforced  by  the  most 
brutal  ferocity  — methods  which  still  survive. 
Ecclesiasticarpower  combined  with  political  au- 
thority. The  bishop  crowned  the  king,  and  the 
multitude,  believing  the  priest  to  be  Divinely 
commissioned,  were  therefore  willing  to  believe 
that  the  king  reigned  by  Divine  right.  The  world 
of  men  offered  the  spectacle  that  we  daily  see 
of  the  subjugation  of  brutes.  The  few  did  what 
they  would  with  the  many  who  could  have  anni- 
hilated them.  Nor  could  the  rule  of  the  few  be 
explained  by  superior  intelligence.  There  was 
always  intelligence  enough  upon  the  other  side ; 
but  there  was  no  lawful  authority,  and  to  seize 
authority  unlawfully  was  sin. 

X But  the  theory  of  political  society  has  wholly 
changed.  The  modern  doctrine  is  that  the  peo- 
* (pie  are  the  only  rightful  source  of  political  power. 
TThe  sense  of  any  external  authority  except  that 
^vhich  they  confer  is  destroyed.  Political  equal- 
ity, or  the  equal  voice  of  every  man  in  making 
»tfic  laws,  being  secured,  the  laws  themselves  de- 
pend upon  the  majority  of  the  voters.  But  the 
possession  and  security  of  property  are  fixed  by 
ilaw,  and  the  tenure  of  property  is  left,  by  our 
modem  theory,  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  who 
J may  not  only  make  the  law,  but  are  able  to  en- 
force it.  “For  Heaven’s  sake  let  us  educate 
our  masters !”  cried  Mr.  Lowe,  when  the  House- 
hold Suffrage  Bill  passed  in  England.  His  cry 
was  that  of  wisdom.  Fifth-monarchy  Men  and 
^the  non-voting  population,  with  a profound  in- 
stinct of  religious  and  political  obedience  to  the 
powers  that  be,  may  harmlessly  dream  millennial 
dreams  of  social  equality.  But  a multitude  of 
voters,  dreaming  that  dream  when  the  general 
y conviction  separates  church  and  state,  and  dis- 
franchises churches,  and  enlarges  the  suffrage  on 
every  side,  may  become  a majority,  and  the  ma- 
^ jority  make  the  law.  These  are  the  circnm- 
f stances  which,  as  the  rule  of  the  numerical  ma- 
jority educates  the  sense  of  power  in  that  ma- 
jority, give  the  questions  of  capital  and  labor, 
and  every  kind  of  communism  and  socialism,  a 
significance  which  they  have  never  had. 
t^The  control  which  intellectual  power  must  al- 
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the  English.  And  Professor  Tyndall  wrote  to 
the  London  Telegraph , at  its  request,  and  quoted 
what  Mr.  Evarts,  Professor  John  W.  Draper, 
and  President  White,  of  Cornell,  said  At  the 
farewell  dinner  to  him  just  before  leaving  New 
York ; and  all  these  gentlemen  agreed  that  the 
educated  classes  of  both  countries  cherished  the 
most  cordial  mutual  regard.  Professor  Tyndall 
might  have  added  that  England  received  Long- 
fellow with  all  the  honors  a few  years  since,  and 
that  Oxford  made  Lowell  an  LL.D.  only  last 
summer ; and  we  all  know  that  our  minister  in 
England  goes  every  year  to  dine  with  some  Veu- 
erable  Company  of  Fish-mongers  or  Bellows- 
menders,  and  with  his  hand  on  his  heart  de- 
clares that  Shakespeare  is  a common  glory,  and 
that  the  Lion  and  the  Eagle  have  sworn  eternal 
friendship. 

This,  however,  is  not  what  Goldwin  Smith 
meant.  He  has  long  been  attracted  to  this 
country.  Daring  the  w'ar  he  was  its  most  faith- 
ful friend,  and,  with  his  friends  Cobden  and 
Bright,  he  lost  no  chance  of  explaining  the  char- 
acter of  the  struggle.  During  the  summer  of 
1864  he  came  here,  and  remained  until  after  the 
election  of  that  year.  He  was  received  with  great 
heartiness  of  welcome,  but  he  is  not  a man  to  be 
confused  by  acclamations,  and  he  saw  America 
with  his  own  eyes  and  heard  with  his  own  ears. 
Tw'o  or  three  years  after  his  return  to  England, 
President  White,  of  Cornell,  persuaded  him  to 
come  and  lecture  upon  history  at  that  universi- 
ty, and  he  left  England  with  the  feeling  that  his 
future  home  would  probably  be  in  America.  It 
showed  the  quality  of  his  regard  for  this  country 
that  a distinguished  English  scholar,  whose  sa- 
gacity, learning,  and  intrepidity  had  given  him 
a conspicuous  place  and  a real  influence  in  Brit- 
ish politics,  and  who  was  already  a recognized 
leader  among  educated  liberals,  so  that  English- 
men like  James  Bryce  and  Dicey  and  Lord 
Morley  and  Thomas  Hughes,  traveling  in  this 
country,  went  aside  purposely  to  see  him,  should 
leave  the  lettered  ease  of  English  Oxford  to  plant 
himself  in  a small  inland  village  in  the  United 
States,  au'ay  from  the  great  lines  of  travel,  and 
devote  himself,  with  Mr.  Cornell  and  the  heroic 
faculty  of  the  new  university,  to  building  a great 
school  of  the  people,  in  which  44  any  body  could 
find  instruction,  in  any  branch  of  knowledge/’ 

Professor  Smith  brought  with  him  his  library, 
in  which  was  no  superfluous  book,  and  gave  it 
to  the  university.  He  began  his  lectures  imme- 
diately, and  it  is  little  to  say  that  no  college  in 
the  country  had  a more  accomplished  master  of 
English  history.  The  Cornell  scholars  in  the 
very  first  years  could  hear  Goldw  in  Smith  in  the 
morning  on  English  history,  and  James  Russell 
Lowell  in  the  afternoon  on  English  literature. 
His  service  to  the  university,  and  through  it  to 
the  country,  was  very  great.  Not  long  after 
Mr.  Smith’s  arrival  Mr.  Sumner  made  his  speech 
against  Iieverdy  Johnson’s  treaty.  It  was  an 
indictment  against  a nation.  It  arraigned  En- 
gland at  the  bar  of  humanity  and  international 
law  for  crimes  against  civilization  and  mankind. 
Mr.  Sumner’s  speech  was  the  forcible  and  fiery 
expression  of  the  utter  amazement  and  deepen- 
ing anger  with  which  the  conduct  of  official  and 
aristocratic  and  commercial  England  had  been 
regarded  by  this  country  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  its  delivery  was  the  most  popular 


act  of  his  life.  He  was  heartily  praised  by  lips 
which  had  never  praised  him  before,  and  the 
secret  was  that  he  was  recognized  to  have  said 
what  w as  universally  felt.  The  effect  in  En- 
gland was  hardly  less  exciting.  But  it  kindled 
wrath  instead  of  admiration.  The  speech  was 
considered  to  be  almost  an  official  insult,  and 
many  who  were  our  warmest  friends  during  the 
war  sharply  resented  it. 

Goldwin  Smith  was  one  of  these.  He  had  not 
ceased  to  be  an  Englishman  because  he  thought 
that  America  offered  fairer  chances  for  the  la- 
boring-man, and  brighter  hopes,  therefore,  for 
the  future  of  the  people,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  speak  at  once,  bravely  and  powerfully,  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Sumner’s  speech.  Ilis  address  was 
delivered  one  May  evening  in  the  Library  Hall 
in  Ithaca,  crowded  with  students  and  citizens. 
It  was  written  on  little  sheets  of  note-paper, 
and  os  he  stood  up  to  6peak  it,  England  could 
not  have  wished  a more  heroic  advocate,  nor  a 
more  generous  jury.  Tall,  spare,  and  erect* 
an  Elizabethan,  not  a Georgian  Englishman,  his 
figure  had  the  elegance  without  the  traditional 
feebleness  of  the  scholar.  The  singular  intel- 
lectual beauty  of  his  face  was  full  of  melancholy 
gravity,  his  habitual  expression,  and  the  clear, 
musical  intonation  with  which  he  spoke  the 
purest  and  raciest  English  gave  an  indefinable 
charm  to  the  impassioned  sincerity  of  his  man- 
ner. 4 4 Does  Mr.  Sumner  think  he  is  declaiming 
against  some  monster  of  history  who  is  dead  ahd 
can  feel  no  more,  or  does  he  know  that  he  is 
pouring  insults  into  living  hearts  ? I have  not 
felt  such  a sense  of  wrong  since  I read  the  libels 
on  America  in  some  English  newspapers  at  the 
time  of  the  civil  war.” 

The  object  of  the  speech  was  not  to  defend 
the  treaty,  nor  to  deny  the  friendly  feeling  of  a 
party  in  England  to  the  rebellion,  nor  to  assert 
the  rightfulness  of  all  the  official  acts  of  England. 
It  was  to  remind  us  of  the  England  that  be- 
friended the  Union,  and  in  its  name  to  plead  that 
we  should  not  cherish  a feeling  which  Mr.  Sum- 
ner’s speech  had  stimulated,  and  which  threat- 
ened the  peace  of  the  two  countries.  44  Nations 
seldom  wish  for  war.”  They  are  drawn  by  ex- 
cited feelings  44 into  situations  in  which  war  be- 
comes inevitable.”  Goldwin  Smith  delivered  his 
speech,  and  the  press  turned  and  rent  him.  lie 
has  lived  quietly  in  Ithaca  and  Toronto  ever 
since,  keenly  watching  events  in  his  native  and 
his  adopted  country,  and  returning  to  England 
for  a little  visit,  he  went  to  Oxford  and  spoke  to 
the  working-men,  and  upon  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  addressed  the  electors  of  Marylebono 
for  ThomAs  Hughes,  the  working-men's  candi- 
date. For  he  has  most  truly  described  bimself 
as  44  an  Englishman  loyal  to  England,  though 
not  to  the  England  of  the  aristocracy,  but  to  the 
England  of  the  people.”  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  Tory  Standard  describes  him 
as  44 a mischievous  instructor,  a more  dangerous 
guide,  a worse  counselor.” 

The  word  “hate”  signifies  a very  positive  and 
aggressive  passion,  and  perhaps  it  overstates  the 
peculiar  American  feeling  for  England.  That 
feeling,  however,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  sin- 
cere friendliness  of  the  oratory  at  the  dinners 
and  receptions  that  Are  offered  to  Americans  in 
England  and  to  Englishmen  here.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennant  and  Mr.  George  Peabody  used  to  give 
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Fourth-of-July  banquets  in  London  and  Rich- 
mond, and  the  sentiments  expressed  were  not 
only  most  friendly,  but  they  were  most  genuine. 
Every  thing  that  was  said  at  the  farewell  dinner 
to  Professor  Tyndall  and  at  the  welcoming  din- 
ner to  Mr.  Froude  in  New  York  expressed  the 
honest  and  honorable  sympathy  which  unites  the 
thoughtful  classes  of  both  countries.  But  the 
eloquence  of  such  occasions  is  an  aspiration  rath- 
er than  the  statement  of  a universal  fact.  The 
very  ardor  with  which  the  orators  describe  what 
ought  to  be  betrays  their  consciousness  that  it  is 
not  yet  quite  so.  All  intelligent  Americans  and 
Englishmen  are  undoubtedly  resolved  that  it  shall 
be  so.  But  what  does  all  this  imply  ? 

No  one  doubts  that  for  many  a year  after  the 
Revolution  every  American  school-boy  hated  the 
redcoats,  and  when  the  boy  was  a man  that  feel- 
ing had  not  seriously  changed.  The  Jeffersonian 
political  triumphs  over  the  Federalists  as  British 
monarchists,  and  the  war  of  18 12,  did  not  promote 
brotherly  love  for  the  Briton,  and  what  we  thought 
the  eager  action  of  the  English  government  at 
the  beginning  of  our  civil  troubles  certainly  did 
not  make  the  Englishman  dearer.  Indeed,  we 
can  all  recall  the  bitterness  with  which  the  North 
said  that  just  as  the  country  was  beginning  to 
get  over  the  ancient  and  traditional  hostility  to 
England,  which  had  been  carefully  fostered  and 
preserved  by  the  Fiedlers  and  Trollopes  and 
Halls,  and,  as  some  stoutly  asserted,  by  Dick- 
ens, England  herself  had  chosen  to  plunge  us 
back  again  into  its  blackest  depths.  We  have 
probably  not  forgotten  the  state  of  the  national 
mind  when  Mr.  Sumner  made  his  Reverdy  John- 
son speech,  nor  the  innumerable  people  who, 
when  the  Alabama  was  mentioned,  grimly  set 
their  teeth  and  remarked  that  they  thought  En- 
gland would  probably  conclude  to  pay  the  dam- 
age. Last  year  an  English  gentleman  wrote  to 
a friend  in  this  country  that  he  was  sorry  to  ob- 
serve in  the  American  newspaper  which  was  most 
seen  in  Europe  a tone  of  constant  hostility  to 
England.  The  American  friend  asked  some  one 
whose  opinion  he  thought  would  have  weight,  and 
who  was  most  friendly  to  England,  to  write  that 
the  paper  was  not  a representative  of  American 
feeling.  “ Unhappily,”  was  the  reply,  44  I think 
that  upon  this  subject  it  expresses  accurately  the 
average  American  feeling  toward  England,  not 
the  desirable  opinion,  nor  that  which  the  best 
Americans  entertain,  but  that  which  the  most 
Americans  really  cherish.” 

It  was  certainly,  then,  not  without  some  rea- 
son that  Goldwin  Smith  said  that  Americans 
hate  the  English.  The  feeling  is  such  as  exists 
in  this  country  toward  no  other  nation,  and  it  is 
one  of  which  every  generous  American  is  heartily 
ashamed,  and  which  every  where  and  always  he 
resists.  The  reason  of  the  feeling,  although  Mr. 
Smith  said  that  he  found  it  hard  to  account  for 
it,  seems  to  be  obvious.  It  is  a century  old,  and 
more.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  fatal  fault  of  the 
mother  country.  Indeed,  it  is  due  to  causes 
which  no  one  has  more  forcibly  and  felicitously 
described  than  Goldwin  Smith  himself  at  the 
end  of  his  noble  lecture  on  the  foundation  of  the 
American  colonies : “It  was  not  the  loss  of  the 
colonies,  but  the  quarrel,  that  was  one  of  the 
greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest,  disaster  that  ever 
befell  the  English  race.  Who  would  not  give 
np  Blenheim  and  Waterloo  if  only  the  two  En- 


glands  could  have  parted  from  each  other  in  kind- 
ness and  in  peace — if  our  statesmen  could  hare 
had  the  wisdom  to  say  to  the  Americans,  gener- 
ously and  at  the  right  season,  4 You  are  English- 
men like  ourselves ; be,  for  your  own  happiness 
and  our  honor,  like  ourselves  a nation.’  But 
English  statesmen,  with  all  their  greatness,  have 
seldom  known  how  to  anticipate  necessity;  too 
often  the  sentence  of  history  upon  their  policy 
has  been  that  it  was  wise,  just,  and  generous,  but 
4 too  late.’  Too  often  have  they  waited  for  the 
teaching  of  disaster.  Time  will  heal  this,  like 
other  wounds.  In  signing  away  his  own  empire 
over  America,  George  III.  did  not  sign  away  the 
empire  of  English  liberty,  of  English  law,  of  En- 
glish literature,  of  English  religion,  of  English 
blood,  or  of  the  English  tongue.  But  though  the 
wound  will  heal— and  that  it  may  heal  ought  to 
be  the  earnest  desire  of  the  whole  English  name 
— history  can  never  cancel  the  fatal  page  which 
robs  England  of  half  the  glory  and  half  the  hap- 
piness of  being  the  mother  of  a great  nation.” 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  inaugural  address  as 
Lord  Rector  of  the  Glasgow  University  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  advised  the  young  gen- 
tlemen to  study  themselves  and  the  spirit  of  their 
age.  This,  he  said,  was  the  secret  of  success. 
And  as  it  means  nothing  in  particular,  why 
should  it  be  denied  ? To  the  Lord  Rector  might 
be  applied  the  address  of  Holmes  to  the  katydid : 

44  Thou  sayest  an  undisputed  thing 
In  such  a solemn  way  1” 

But  he  then  proceeded  to  say  what  he  thought 
the  spirit  of  the  age  to  be : and  it  was  the  spirit 
of  equality.  Equality  he  approved,  if  it  were 
such  civil  equality  as  prevails  in  England ; but 
social  equality  he  thought  to  be  national  destruc- 
tion. “Civil  equality,”  he  said,  “prevails  in 
Britain,  social  equality  in  France.”  He  meant 
this  as  an  argument.  But  it  is  certainly  doubt- 
ful whether  there  is  any  class  of  the  French  pop-* 
ulntion  so  utterly  wretched  as  the  agricultural  la- 
borers in  England,  of  whom  Mr.  Olmsted  says, 
in  his  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer 
in  England,  twenty  years  ago,  that  even  the  rad- 
ical statesmen  did  not  think  of  them  ns  included 
in  the  people. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  leader  of  the  British  Tory 
party,  whore  policy  is  to  try  and  keep  things  as 
they  are,  lest  change  should  become  unmanage- 
able, and  drag  every  thing  to  perdition.  This  is 
the  immemorial  Tory  argument.  It  is  the  cry 
of  bogey  and  bugaboo.  The  difficulty  with  the 
Tory  argument  is  that  it  is  against  nature.  For 
nothing  will  stay  fast.  From  the  atom  floating 
in  the  sunbeam  up  to  the  collective  system  of 
the  universe,  change  is  the  first  and  final  law, 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  things.  Air.  Disraeli 
would  hold  fast  because  progress  would  end  in 
socialism  or  ruin.  His  appeal,  however,  is  not 
new.  More  than  four  hundred  years  ago,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  young 
chief  of  the  patrician  party  in  Florence  went  to 
the  old  banker  Giovanni  de’  Medici,  the  father 
of  Cosmo  and  the  founder  of  the  famous  family. 
The  purpose  of  the  young  man  was  to  win  the 
rich  leader  of  “the  people”  to  join  the  nobles, 
and  this  was  his  argument,  which  Lord  Rector 
Disraeli  might  have  urged  upon  the  Glasgow 
students:  4 4 He  enlarged  upon  the  difficulty  of 
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restraining  the  multitude  when  once  they  have 
been  imprudently  allowed  to  get  the  bit  between 
their  teeth ; the  certainty  that  the  possession  of 
power,  once  permitted  to  escape  from  the  hands 
of  those  at  the  apex  of  the  social  pyramid,  would, 
by  an  inevitable  law,  never  stop  short  in  its  down- 
ward course  till  it  had  reached  the  lowest  stratum 
of  society ; that  the  contest  would  become  one 
between  those  who  possessed  something  and 
those  who  possessed  nothing ; that  all  property 
would  be  swept  away  by  the  irruption  of  lawless 
and  greedy  bauds  of  the  men  who  had  all  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose.  In  short,”  says  Mr.  Trol- 
lope, in  his  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Florence , “ he  used  all  the  old  arguments,  which 
then  dated  only  from  the  days  of  the  old  Roman 
agrarians,  but  which  are  still  nearly  as  good  as 
new,  though  some  four  centuries  older.” 

This  is  the  Tory  feeling,  the  instinct  of  prop- 
erty and  possession  and  power  every  where  and 
always.  This  was  the  bourgeois  feeling  of 
France,  the  shop-keeping  instinct,  upon  which 
Louis  Philippe  so  long  relied,  and  to  which  Louis 
Napoleon  appealed.  This  is  the  feeling  of  many 
good  persons  to-day  whenever  they  reflect  upon 
the  enlargement  of  the  suffrage.  But  since  his- 
tory proves,  what  nature  always  declares,  that 
stopping  is  impossible,  is  not  the  problem  very 
evident,  namely,  to  make  going  safe?  In  an 


age  of  steam  the  stage-coach  becomes  impossi- 
ble. Wise  men  see  it,  and  bend  their  efforts  to 
make  thirty  miles  an  hour  safer  and  more  comfort- 
able than  ten.  Mr.  Disraeli,  if  he  can  not  return 
to  the  stage-coach,  would  at  least  put  very  stiff 
brakes  upon  the  steam  train.  And  the  late  elec- 
tion shows  that  his  party  in  England  is  very  large. 

It  may,  however,  be  fairly  doubted  whether 
his  weakness  is  not  his  strength.  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  a figure  in  English  politics,  mutatis  mutandis , 
like  Francesco  Sforza  or  any  famous  free  lance 
in  the  politics  of  Italy  four  centuries  ago.  He 
is  an  undeniable  power,  but  sincere  and  profound 
conviction  is  not  often  attributed  to  him.  He  is 
the  Tory  chief,  but  he  is  very  different  from  the 
traditional  British  Tory.  The  country  would 
probably  pause  before  calling  an  uncompromising 
and  bigoted  Tory  British  peer  to  the  head  of 
the  government.  He  would  be  for  restoring  the 
stage-coach  to-morrow.  But  Disraeli  is  for  hu- 
moring the  time.  It  was  he  that  beat  Gladstone 
and  John  Bright  at  their  own  game  of  enlarged 
suffrage.  He  will  be  “ practical,”  and  where  he 
finds  that  he  must  give  way  he  will  give  way. 
It  is  to  this  feeling  that  the  clever  son  of  an  alien 
race  owes  his  extraordinary  position,  and  that 
he  is  in  the  preference  of  England  the  rival  of 
one  of  the  most  genuine  and  representative  of 
liberal  Englishmen. 


fbitar’s  Titartf  JUtatir. 


FICTION. 

IF  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Black 
in  respect  to  A Princess  of  Thule  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  we  must  do  it  at  once,  or  we  shall  be 
charmed  out  of  any  critical  judgment  in  discours- 
ing of  the  story  and  its  accessories.  Butting  a 
scene  from  the  middle  of  the  book  into  the  be- 
ginning produces  a needless  complication,  and  it 
gave  us  some  little  trouble  to  make  the  backward 
jump  required — from  Chapter  I.  to  Chapter  II. 
But,  even  in  this  fault-minding  mood,  we  must 
linger  to  6ay  one  word  of  the  marvelously  skill- 
ful touches  which  make  up  the  picture  given  in 
the  opening  chapter.  The  solitude  of  the  distant 
Northern  headland  on  that  desolately  rainy  day 
— what  could  be  better  fitted  as  the  surrounding 
of  that  lonely  old  man  watching  the  disappearing 
of  the  vessef  which  bore  from  him  his  only  and 
greatly  beloved  daughter,  Sheila?  We  are  in- 
clined, also,  to  complain  that  some  of  the  people 
to  whom  Mr.  Black  introduces  us  are  not  just 
what  we  would  wish  them  to  be.  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, for  example,  is  a trifle  too  hard  exteriorly, 
and  Frank  Lavender  too  soft,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  story.  But,  in  truth,  this  complaint  at- 
taches rather  to  human  nature  than  to  the  artist 
who  has  so  skillfully  depicted  certain  of  its  phases. 
And  over  against  this  criticism  we  instinctively 
set  the  fact  that  Mr.  Black  has  succeeded  in  an 
undertaking  in  which  even  the  greatest  novelists 
have  rarely  succeeded,  and  lias  drawn,  in  Sheila, 
a woman  whose  peer  it  would  be  as  difficult  to 
find  in  the  world  of  fiction  as  in  that  of  real  life. 
The  story  is  a very  simple  one.  The  father 
and  his  motherless  daughter,  ruling  the  simple 
inhabitants  of  their  island  home,  Borva,  in  the 
Hebrides,  ore  visited  by  two  London  gentlemen, 


Ingram  and  Lavender.  The  latter  wooes  and 
wins  Sheila,  and  carries  her  from  her  free  wild 
life  to  the  conventional  and  superficial  life  of 
fashionable  London.  There  they  find  them- 
selves disappointed,  he  a little  angered  and  she 
sorely  grieved,  and  finally  she  quietly  leaves  the 
home  in  which  she  finds  she  is  neither  giving  nor 
getting  happiness,  not  in  anger,  but  simply  in  the 
calm  conviction  that  separation  is  better  for  both. 
Her  husband  iB  brought  by  this  blow  to  a con- 
sciousness of  his  unworthiness,  and  sets  about 
a reformation  of  life  and  character  which  shall 
make  him  more  worthy  of  his  beloved  when  he 
shall  claim  her,  as  he  means  to  do.  Sheila,  after 
a short  sojourn  in  town,  returns  with  her  father 
to  her  old  home,  and  there,  by  the  cradle  of  their 
boy,  the  estranged  husband  and  wife  are  at  last 
reconciled.  There  are  other  personages  who  are 
interesting  enough  to  hold  their  place  in  the  tale ; 
and  it  is  all  told  so  simply  that  we  forget  the 
teller  as  wc  read,  and  are  living  in  that  strange 
Hebridean  home,  and  reveling  among  those  rich 
and  varying  panoramas  of  sun  and  cloud,  mount- 
ain and  sea.  We  6ee  with  our  author's  eyes,  and 
feel  with  his  sensitive  soul.  In  description  Mr. 
Black  is  without  a rival  among  writers  of  fiction, 
and  his  language  is  pure  and  strong. — Harry 
Heathcote  of  Gangoil  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is 
one  of  Anthony  Teollope’s  most  characteris- 
tic novels,  and  is  one  of  his  simpler,  shorter, 
and  better  6tories : shorter  and  better,  wo  say, 
because  in  his  larger  and  more  elaborate  novels 
the  narrative  does  drag  sometimes,  and  the  read- 
er becomes  wearied  of  the  minute,  realistic  de- 
tail when  repeated  in  page  after  page  and  chap- 
ter after  chapter,  in  scenes  which  are  measurably 
familiar  through  personal  knowledge  or  boobs 
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of  travel.  Certainly,  however,  Harry  Heath- 
cote  does  not  drag.  It  is  a story  of  Australian 
bush  life.  Mr.  Trollope  has  spent  some  time 
in  Australia,  and  he  has  certainly  made  it  a 
most  careful  study ; and  the  pictures  of  “ squat- 
ter” life;  of  the  great  sheep-farm,  with  its  fifty 
or  sixty  thousand  acres ; of  the  station,  with  its 
limited  rooms,  its  huge  veranda,  its  out-houses, 
and  its  wool  shed ; its  photographs  of  the  “ squat- 
ter's” chief  enemy,  a “free  selector,” and  espe- 
cially of  that  curse  of  all  such  new  countries, 
the  hangers-on  of  the  type  of  the  Brownbie  fam- 
ily— these  make  the  book  as  instructive  as  it  is 
entertaining.  There  is  just  enough  of  love  to 
give  piquancy  to  the  story,  and  enough  of  dra- 
matic interest  in  the  weary  nights  of  watching 
against  fire,  and  the  final  consummation  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Brownbies  and  their  unscrupulous 
allies,  to  keep  the  book  from  becoming  in  the 
least  wearisome ; while  the  plot  turns  so  entire- 
ly upon  peculiarities  of  Australian  life  that  no 
one  can  apprehend  the  drama  without  learning 
something  of  the  land  and  its  customs.  It  is 
a book  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  both  by  those 
who  read  novels  for  the  stoiy  and  those  who 
read  them  for  the  pictures  of  life  which  they 
contain. — Lucy  Maria  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.), 
by  the  author  of  the  William  Henry  Letters , car- 
ries on  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  personages 
introduced  in  that  remarkable  series.  The  story 
is  told  in  correspondence — always  a difficult  and 
disadvantageous  way  of  telling  a story — yet,  de- 
spite that  disadvantage,  is  a remarkably  well- 
constructed  novelette.  Its  problem — all  modern 
American  stories  discuss  problems — is  the  same 
as  that  discussed  by  Mr.  Roe  in  What  can  She 
do?  and  by  Miss  Alcott  in  Work — that,  name- 
ly, which  confronts  a young  girl  who  is  filled  with 
an  ambition  to  do  a work  without  having  a defi- 
nite work  set  her  to  do.  There  are  numerous 
graphic  pictures  of  New  England  life  in  the  book, 
and  the  letters  preserve  throughout  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  supposed  authors  with  remarkable 
success. — Ship  Ahoy  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  a 
reprint  from  the  English.  The  author's  object  is 
to  embody  in  a dramatic  form  some  of  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  overloading  and  unseawor- 
thiness of  English  vessels  which  Samuel  Plim- 
soll,  M.P.,  has  lately  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  English  public.  The  author's  artistic  skill 
is  not  equal  to  his  desires,  and  he  has  somew  hat 
overshot  his  mark  by  making  a story  too  sensa- 
tional to  seem  real  Nevertheless  those  who  are 
fond  of  an  exciting  novel,  if  they  once  take  up 
this  book,  will  not  lay  it  down  without  reading  it 
through. 

HISTORY  AND  TRAVELS. 

It  is  desirable,  it  is  even  indispensable,  to  read 
the  dark  pages  of  history— those  that  are  black 
with  the  smoke  and  red  with  the  blood  of  re- 
ligious persecution.  Such  are  the  pages  to  which 
Mr.  Samuel  Smiles  invites  us  in  his  Huguenots 
of  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (Harper  and  Brothers).  We  have  to-day 
M.  Veuillot,  in  the  Univers , declaring  his  advo- 
cacy of  a like  policy  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
“For  my  part,”  he  says,  “I  frankly  avow  my 
regret  not  only  that  John  Iluss  was  not  burned 
sooner,  but  that  Luther  was  not  burned  too. 
And  I regret,  further,  that  there  has  not  been 
some  prince  sufficiently  pious  and  politic  to  have 


| made  a crusade  against  the  Protestants.”  We 
have  the  Pope  publicly  denouncing  the  doctriue 
that  “every  man  is  free  to  embrace  and  profess 
that  religion  which  he,  guided  by  the  light  of 
reason,  believes  to  be  the  true  one/’  and  the  cog- 
nate doctrine  that  “the  Church  has  not  the 
power  to  use  force.”  We  find  him  proclaiming 
to-day  the  right  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  “proscribe  and  condemn  all  religious  sects 
which  are  separate  from  her  communion,”  and 
its  right  “ of  ordering  by  its  laws,  and  constrain- 
ing and  compelling  by  antecedent  judgments  and 
salutary  penalties,  those  who  wander  and  those 
who  are  contumacious.”  We  can  afford  to  for- 
get Protestant  persecutions,  since  there  is  no 
Protestant  communion  which  claims  infallibility 
— noqe  which  does  not  disavow  and  denounce 
religious  persecution  of  every  description.  But 
when  the  largest,  the  best-organized,  and  the 
most  powerful  ecclesiastical  body  in  Christen- 
dom claims  openly  that  its  past  history  perfect- 
ly interprets  its  present  principles,  that  it  has 
never  erred,  that  it  still  1ms  the  right  to  “ use 
force”  and  to  inflict  “ salutary  penalties”  on 
those  who  wander  and  who  are  contumacious, 
we  can  not  refuse  to  hear  the  voice  of  history, 
which  can  alone  interpret  to  us  the  meaning  of 
these  w’ords.  What  are  salutary  penalties?  we 
ask.  The  history  of  the  Huguenots  answers  the 
question.  “Salutary  penalties,”  following  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  kept  France 
under  a perpetual  St.  Bartholomew  for  about 
sixty  years ; killed,  imprisoned,  or  exiled  more 
than  a million  of  the  best  sons  and  daughters  of 
France;  depopulated  whole  districts  ; gave  over 
men,  women,  and  children,  guilty  of  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  embracing  and  professing  that 
religion  which  they  believed  to  be  the  true  one, 
to  insult,  indignity,  rapine,  poverty,  imprison- 
ment, horrible  tortures,  and  death.  During  all 
this  time  hardly  a protest  was  raised  against  the 
murderous  work  by  any  members  of  the  Church, 
except  such  as,  like  F^nelon,  had  themselves  in- 
curred the  suspicion  of  heresy.  The  spiritual 
effect  of  this  bloody  era  on  the  persecuting 
Church  was  even  more  terrible  in  some  aspects 
of  the  case  than  its  physical  effects  on  the  per- 
secuted. Bossuet,  one  of  the  most  famous  fa- 
thers of  the  Romish  Church,  could  declare  of  this 
work  of  extirpation,  “ God  alone  can  have  work- 
ed this  marvel.”  Massillon,  than  whom  no  more 
courageous  preacher  ever  spoke  in  Protestant  or 
Romish  pulpit,  could  eulogize  the  inspircr  and 
su stainer  of  this  protracted  persecution,  who 
“had  received  power  and  the  sword  only  that 
they  may  be  props  of  the  altar,  and  defenders  of 
its  doctrine.”  Madame  De  Maintenon’s  partic- 
ipation in  theso  wholesale  slaughters  covered  a 
multitude  of  sins.  An  abb£  of  the  Church  could 
write  of  this  notorious  woman,  who  lived  in  open 
and  shameless  disregard  of  the  law's  of  God  and 
the  opinions  of  men,  “All  good  people,  the 
Pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  clergy,  rejoice  at  the 
victory  of  Madame  De  Maintenon.”  Even 
Christian  ladies  were  swept  aw'ay  by  this  fever- 
ish fanaticism ; and  wo  hardly  know  which  is 
more  terrible,  the  picture  of  the  tortures  actually 
inflicted  on  men  and  women  of  irreproachable 
lives  And  character,  or  the  exclamation  of  such 
a writer  as  Madame  De  Sevignd,  “ We  are  not 
so  dull — hanging  is  quite  a refreshment  to  me; 
they  have  just  taken  twenty-four  or  thirty  of 
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these  men,  and  are  going  to  throw  them  off.” 
It  is  well  that  we  should  know  what  religious 
liberty  has  cost  us,  and  what  the  menaces  which 
still  threaten  it  mean,  as  interpreted  by  the  light 
of  a history  which  the  ultramontane  faction  in 
the  Romish  Church  does  not  even  pretend  to 
regret. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Autobiography  of 
Thomas  Guthrie , D.D.,  and  Memoir  by  his 
sons,  David  and  Charles  J.  Guthrie  (Robert  Car- 
ter and  Brothers),  lies  before  us.  The  major 
part,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting  part,  is  the 
autobiography.  But  this  comes  to  an  abrupt 
end  in  the  midst  of  the  ecclesiastical  battles  in 
Edinburgh  in  which  Dr.  Guthrie  took  so  prom- 
inent a part.  The  rest  of  the  volume,  however, 
is  largely  composed,  as  we  judge  the  other  vol- 
ume is  to  be,  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Guthrie’s  let- 
ters, so  that  it  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  autobio- 
graphical in  tone.  Dr.  Guthrie  was  “every  inch 
a man,”  and  there  were  a goodly  number  of  inch- 
es, for  at  seventeen  years  of  age  he  stood  six  feet 
two  and  a half  inches  in  his  stockings.  He  was 
a man  of  great  physical  and  moral  strength,  one 
of  whom  it  might  be  said,  as  Mr.  Fowler  has  said 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  He  was  a splendid  ani- 
mat Beneath  his  capacious  breast  beat  a great 
heart,  that  felt  the  pulsations  of  all  humanity. 
His  physique  gave  him  the  respect  of  men  who 
had  little  respect  for  the  “cloth,”  and  his  large 
heart  and  warm  sympathies  gave  him  the  love 
of  men  who  would  never  have  been  drawn  to 
him  by  his  clerical  character  and  work.  He 
was  probably  by  far  the  most  popular  preacher 
in  Scotland  during  his  public  pulpit  ministry,  and 
this  popularity  he  owed  even  more  to  his  char- 
acter than  to  his  peculiar  and  inimitable  oratory. 
It  is  worth  while  not  only  for  ministers  to  learn 
how  such  a minister  was  made,  but  for  men  to 
learn  how  such  a man  was  made ; and  Dr. 
Guthrie  in  this  volume  takes  us  into  his  confi- 
dence, and  discloses  the  whole  process.  He  car- 
ries us  through  his  schooling  at  home,  under  a 
true  and  noble  but  stern  and  severe  father ; his 
education  at  college ; his  experience  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  subsequently  in  business  life  ; his  first 
arish  at  Arbirlot,  which  was  as  truly  a part  of 
is  preparation  as  his  school  and  college  life ; 
and  does  not  take  final  leave  of  us  till  we  see 
him  fairly  launched  on  the  troubled  sea  of  eccle- 
siastical controversy  in  his  parish  in  Edinburgh. 
Several  elements  conspire  to  make  his  narrative 
singularly  entertaining  and  instructive.  Dr. 
Guthrie  was  characteristically  a story-teller.  It 
was  his  own  vivid  vision,  and  his  graphic  power 
of  picturing  that  which  he  hod  really  or  in  im- 
agination seen,  that  made  him  as  an  orator  one 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  that  Scotland 
— prolific  in  great  pulpit  orators — has  ever  pro- 
duced. This  characteristic  makes  this  volume  a 
perfect  magazine  of  anecdotes,  from  which  we 
may  expect  the  editors  to  be  drawing  stores  for 
some  months  to  come.  We  do,  indeed,  harbor 
a suspicion  that  Dr.  Guthrie’s  imagination  has 
been  suffered  at  times  to  color  the  narrative,  but 
the  coloring  is  laid  on  with  so  deft  a hand  that 
the  suspicion  does  nothing  to  impair  the  interest 
or  weaken  the  power  of  the  story.  We  listen 
with  amused  wonder  to  the  account  of  the  four 
patriarchs,  representing  four  generations,  the 
youngest  of  whom  deserved  to  be  numbered 
among  old  men ; hold  our  breath  at  young 


Guthrie’s  dangerous  slide  down  the  slippery 
rocks  to  the  seemingly  inevitable  death  in  the 
waves  of  the  sea  at  their  foot,  or  his  rescue  of 
the  paralyzed  old  dame  from  the  burning  flax ; 
and  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  hearty 
laugh  at  the  reverential  respect  of  the  old  Scotch 
reader  for  Adams  Meditations , or  a picture  of 
the  drunken  clergyman  realizing  his  own  meta- 
phor, and  carrying  off  his  congregation  on  his 
back  to  heaven.  His  stories,  which  give  sparkle 
and  zest  to  the  narrative,  and  greet  us  on  almost 
every  page,  as  we  judge  they  greeted  Dr.  Guth- 
rie’s friends  in  almost  every  hour  of  conversa- 
tion, are  woven  together  in  a picture  of  Scottish 
life  that  is  wonderfully  graphic.  The  severe, 
methodical,  but  truly  tender-hearted  father ; the 
early  school  at  the  weaver’s  loom,  with  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  for  a reading-book ; the  later  school, 
with  its  abundant,  not  to  say  superabundant,  use 
of  the  rod ; the  college  life  at  Edinburgh,  full  of 
hilarity,  but  full,  too,  of  real  hardship ; the  coun- 
try parish,  with  its  old  manse,  its  reverential  pa- 
rishioners, its  library,  and  its  savings-bank — all 
these  are  pictured  with  a power  which  brings 
them  vividly  before  our  eyes.  The  author’s  pic- 
torial imagination  makes  real  the  life  which  in 
ordinary  history  is  at  best  unreal,  remote,  and 
divested  of  that  human  sympathy  which  makes 
all  times,  all  eras,  and  ail  nations  kin.  There 
are,  too,  what  will  interest  the  clerical,  at  least 
the  Presbyterian,  reader — some  very  graphic  de- 
scriptions in  detail  of  the  battles  between  the 
contending  sects  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism, 
which  at  that  time  gave  Drs.  Guthrie  and  Chal- 
mers their  chief  fame,  but  which  are  little  known 
or  understood  out  of  their  own  country.  The 
value  of  this  portion  of  the  work  would  have 
been  greatly  enhanced  if  there  had  been,  for  the 
American  reader,  either  an  appendix  or  a series 
of  notes  explaining  historical  and  theological 
allusions.  But  the  chief  charm  and  the  chief 
value  of  the  book  is  that  mysterious  personal 
magnetism  which  characterized  its  author,  and 
which  was  not  lost  even  in  his  published  ser- 
mons. 

We  gave,  in  the  February  number  of  this  mag- 
azine, some  idea  of  The  Land  of  the  White  EL 
ephant : a Personal  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Ad - 
venture  in  Farther  India  (Harper  and  Brothers), 
in  an  illustrated  article  founded  on  that  volume. 
We  hardly  need  to  add  here,  therefore,  any 
description  of  the  ground  which  Mr.  Vincent 
covers  in  his  very  interesting  book.  Artistically, 
this  volume  is  very  attractive.  It  contains  thir- 
ty-four full-page  engravings  and  & number  of 
smaller  pictures,  and  the  author’s  route  and  de- 
scriptions are  interpreted  to  ns  by  maps  and 
plans  such  as  always  ought  to,  but  rarely  do,  ac- 
company books  of  travels.  In  style  our  author 
is  defective,  and  his  volume  would  have  been  im- 
proved by  a careful  literary  revision,  his  descrip- 
tions being  sometimes  confused,  and  his  sentences 
involved.  But  these  are  minor  and  relatively 
unimportant  defects.  We  have  had  so  many 
specimens  of  book-making  on  these  remote  re- 
gions of  the  world,  Burmah,  Siam,  Cambodia, 
and  Cochin  China,  and  so  few  trustworthy  ac- 
counts of  the  countries  and  the  character  of  their 
inhabitants,  that  such  a series  of  sketches  ns 
these,  drawn  from  life,  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  enjoy,  as  we  do,  the  pleasures  of  travel, 
with  a book  for  our  conveyance  and  our  guide. 
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The  author,  too,  has  resisted  the  temptation  to 
which  most  authors  succumb,  of  describing  at 
length  scenes  new  to  himself,  but  old,  by  reason 
of  previous  books  of  travel,  to  the  reader.*  This 
sojourn  took  him  off  the  beaten  line  of  travel, 
and  the  reader  will  find  little  in  these  pages 
with  which  previous  reading  has  made  him  fa- 
miliar. It  is  an  advantage,  not  a defect,  that 
the  author  has  confined  himself  to  describing 
what  he  saw,  leaving  the  actual  facts  of  East 
Indian  civilization  to  produce  their  own  impres- 
sion on  the  reader’s  mind,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  of  those  moral  and  pseudo-philosoph- 
ical reflections,  which  rarely  add  to  such  books 
of  travel  any  thing  but  bulk  and  words.  Of  the 
ruins  of  Angkor,  on  the  frontiers  of  Siam  and 
Cambodia,  and  the  neighboring  temple  of  Nagkon 
Wat,  there  is  not,  we  think,  to  be  found  so  full 
and  interesting  an  account  in  the  English  lan- 
guage as  that  which  Mr.  Vincent  gives. 

ART. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  render  a judgment 
for  the  benefit  of  artists  on  either  of  the  two 
books  mentioned  below.  Though  both  treat  of 
art,  both  are  avowedly  prepared  in  the  interest 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
art,  and  of  their  value  for  such  we  shall  speak. 

The  Grammar  of  Painting  and  Engraving 
(Hurd  and  Houghton)  is  the  unattractive  title  of 
a very  attractive  book.  It  is  a translation  from 
the  French  of  Charles  Blanc.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated, the  pictures,  which  portray  the  various 
styles  of  the  great  artists,  being  all  admirably 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  principles  which  the 
author  is  endeavoring  to  elucidate.  The  object 
of  the  book  is  stated  by  the  translator,  perhaps 
not  more  clearly,  but  certainly  more  tersely,  than 
by  the  author.  “The  same  motives  that  led 
Charles  Blanc  to  write  his  Grammar  of  Paint- 
ing and  Engraving  led  to  its  translation — the 
wish  to  place  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  grop- 
ing for  reasons  for  the  love  they  feel  for  the  beau- 
tiful a book  that  should  teach  them  the  princi- 
ples that  underlie  all  works  of  art — a book  not 
voluminous  enough  to  alarm,  plain  and  lucid 
enough  to  instruct,  sufficiently  elevated  in  style 
to  entertain.”  This  object  has  been  well  accom- 
plished. The  author  understands  the  mental 
condition  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  art,  and 
addresses  himself  to  them.  He  appreciates  the 
soul  of  art,  and  is  more  interested  to  interpret 
what  amateurs  alone  care  to  know,  its  spirit 
and  sentiment,  than  its  merely  technical  rules, 
and  these  last  only,  or  chiefly,  in  their  relations 
to  its  sentiment.  His  method  of  making  the 
title  of  each  chapter  the  enunciation  of  a princi- 
ple, which  the  chapter  at  once  interprets  and  ap- 
plies, is  of  convenience  to  the  student.  His  defi- 
nition of  painting  is  itself  at  once  characteristic 
and  admirable : “Tainting is  the  art  of  express- 
ing all  the  conceptions  of  the  soul  by  means  of 
all  the  realities  of  nature,  represented  upon  a 
smooth  surface  by  their  forms  and  colors.”  It  is 
not  merely  the  representation  of  natural  objects, 
still  less  their  imitation  ; for  no  artist  can  repre- 
sent the  face  as  perfectly  ns  the  photograph ; but 
from  the  photograph  we  miss  the  subtle  some- 
thing which  Charles  Blanc  interprets  for  us  in 
the  first  ^clause  of  his  definition,  and  it  is  this 
soul-pow$r  which  distinguishes  the  artist  from 
the  imitator,  as  it  distinguishes  the  orator  from 


the  rhetorician,  and  the  musician  from  the  mere 
performer.  We  wish  that  the  author  could  have 
given  to  engraving  a larger  space;  he  might 
have  done  so  without  making  a book  “ volumi- 
nous enough  to  alarm.”  As  it  is,  this  portion 
is  too  brief  to  be  satisfactory.  But  certainly 
we  know  of  no  volume  which  will  compare  witli 
this  as  a manual  for  the  careful  perusal  of  any 
one  who  desires  either  to  prepare  himself  to 
study  art  professionally,  or  to  perfect  himself  for 
its  more  intelligent  appreciation  and  enjoyment 

A Hand-Book  of  Painters , Sculptors , Archi- 
tects, and  Engravers , by  Mrs.  Clara  Erskins 
Clement  (Hurd  and  Houghton),  is  in  reality  a 
biographical  dictionary.  It  is  avowedly  a com- 
pendium condensed  from  much  and  scattered 
material  in  the  author’s  library.  Her  fault  is  a 
rare  one — excessive  condensation.  She  has  at- 
tempted to  crowd  too  much  into  too  small  a space. 
If  her  duodecimo  of  660  pages  were  a royal 
octavo  of  the  same  number  of  pages,  it  would  be 
a far  more  valuable  and  satisfuctoiy  work.  Ap- 
parently living  artists  are  not  mentioned;  at 
least  we  find  no  reference  to  such  well-known 
painters  of  to-day  as  Bierstadt  and  Church.  The 
omission  of  Landseer  can  not  be  otherwise  ex- 
plained, for  his  death  occurred  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  book.  Such  omissions  are  unfortu- 
nate; the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  necessary 
information  palliates,  but  does  not  excuse  them. 
The  work  which  Mrs.  Clement  has  undertaken 
she  has  done  well — so  well  that  we  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  she  had  not  been  more  liberal  to 
herself  in  space,  and  made,  as  she  could  have 
done,  the  art  dictionary  for  the  American  li- 
brary. The  illustrations,  except  those  that  are 
in  mere  outline,  are  not  very  satisfactory,  being 
printed,  we  judge,  in  many  cases  from  old  and 
w'orn  plates.  Their  contrast  with  those  of  the 
Grammar  of  Painting  perhaps  made  this  de- 
fect to  our  eyes  more  painfully  apparent.  To 
the  artist  the  volume  will  be  useful,  though  not 
fully  satisfactory ; to  the  art-loving  public  it  will 
be  more  serviceable,  and  by  them  will  be  more 
cordially  w elcomed. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE. 

Wr  must  group  together  in  a comparatively 
small  compass  our  notice  of  several  works  on 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  which  we  shall  do 
little  more  than  briefly  describe,  leaving  a critical 
discussion  of  their  theories  to  the  metaphysicians 
and  theologians. 

The  Outline  Study  of  3/on,  by  Mark  Hop- 
kins (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.),  is  notable 
for  the  novelty  of  its  method.  It  consists,  in  the 
main,  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Boston.  In  these  lectures  Dr.  Hopkins 
called  to  his  aid  the  blackboard,  and  made  plen- 
tiful use  of  diagrams  to  elucidate  his  views  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  man.  These  diagrams  are 
transferred  to  the  pages  of  this  book,  and  though 
they  are  probably  less  serviceable  than  in  their 
original  form,  they  certainly  do  help  very  mate- 
rially in  making  plain  the  author  s metaphysics. 
“I  entered,”  says  Dr.  Hopkins,  “upon  this 
course  of  lectures  as  an  experiment,  in  the  hope 
of  making  what  is  commonly  called  metaphys- 
ics plain.”  In  this  he  has  certainly  succeeded. 
His  book  is  an  “outline,”  which  begins  with  a 
consideration  of  man’s  place,  as  compared  and 
contrasted  with  animal  and  vegetable  creation. 
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and  ends  with  the  laws  of  conduct  and  man’s 
character  as  a worshiper.  Dr.  Hopkins  places 
the  intellect  below  the  sensibilities  and  the  will, 
repudiates  the  possibility  of  “ development”  as 
an  explanation  of  man,  apparently  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  idea  of  God  is  intuitive,  and  in 
many  other  points  comes  into  conflict  with  both 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  schools  of  thought. 
But  his  work  is  constructive,  not  critical,  and  he 
rarely  turns  aside  to  discuss  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  Mind  and  Body : the  Theories  of  their  Re- 
lation, by  Alexander  Bain  (D.  Appleton  and 
Co.),  will  disappoint  the  reader  who  hopes  to 
find  in  it  a clear  and  succinct  statement  of  the 
latest  views  on  this  much-vexed  question.  It 
lacks  clearness,  and  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween well  - ascertained  facts  and  the  authors 
theories.  In  this  respect  it  differs  widely  from 
the  work  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  that  it  requires  a 
not  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  metaphysics  in 
order  to  comprehend  it.  To  the  student  the 
chapter  on  the  history  of  the  theories  of  the  soul 
will  be  the  most  valuable  one  in  the  book.  The 
author’s  own  theory  is  a modified  materialism, 
one  which  regards  the  mind  and  body  as  “one 
substance  with  two  sets  of  properties — two  sides, 
the  physical  and  mental — a double-faced  unity.” 
It  is  observable  that  he  reverses  the  order  of  Dr. 
Hopkins,  putting  the  intellect  highest  and  the 
sensibilities  lowest,  in  his  classification  of  the 
faculties  of  man. 

Of  the  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  by  George 
Henry  Lewes  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  we  have 
but  one  volume ; two  more  are  promised  in  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  The  author’s  object  is  avow- 
ed to  be  the  furnishing  of  “ the  foundations  of 
a creed;”  but  we  judge  from  this  volume  that 
the  creed  will  neither  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
believers  nor  arouse  the  enmity  of  unbelievers. 
Beginning  with  a graphic  picture  of  the  univers- 
al intellectual  unrest  of  the  age,  asserting  be- 
lief in  a religion,  but  in  one  modified  to  suit  the 
demands  of  an  ever-growing  experience,  declar- 
ing that  both  the  metaphysics  of  the  past  and 
the  endeavors  to  overthrow  it  have  been  alike 
futile,  he  avers  it  to  be  his  object  “to  show  that 
the  method  which  has  hitherto  achieved  such 
splendid  success  in  science  needs  only  to  be 
properly  interpreted  and  applied,  and  by  it  the 
inductions  and  deductions  from  experience  will 
furnish  solutions  to  every  metaphysical  problem 
that  can  be  rationally  stated ; whereas  no  prob- 
lem, metaphysical  or  scientific,  which  is  irration- 
ally stated  can  receive  a rational  solution.”  In 
other  words,  he  undertakes  to  show  that  all 
knowledge  is  built  up  by  a logical  process,  in- 
cluding the  whole  system  of  pure  mathematics, 
or,  to  state  his  principle  in  his  own  words, 
“whatever  conceptions  can  be  reached  through 
logical  extensions  of  experience,  and  can  be 
Bhown  to  be  conformable  with  it,  are  legitimate 
products; on  the  contrary,  whatever  lies  be- 

yond the  limits  of  experience,  and  claims  an- 
other origin  than  that  of  induction  and  deduc- 
tion from  established  data,  is  illegitimate.”  Of 
Mr.  Lewes’s  style  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to 
speak ; it  is  always  clear,  and  often  brilliant. 

The  Study  of  Sociology , by  Herbert  Spen- 
cer (D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  is  the  republieation 
in  a book  form  of  a series  of  papers  previously 
published  in  the  Contemporary  Review  in  En- 
gland and  in  Appleton's  Journal  in  this  country. 


In  form  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the  study 
of  sociology,  it  is  really  a study  in  it,  and  pre- 
sents in  a compact  and  somewhat  popular  form 
the  author’s  views  of  that  science.  These  are, 
briefly,  that  social  organisms  are  not  due  to  su- 
pernatural interpositions,  as,  for  example,  to  the 
inspiration  of  God  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  organized  under  Moses,  nor  to 
the  will  of  individual  ruling  men,  as  to  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Madison,  etc.,  in  the  organization  of 
our  own  country,  but  to  “processes  of  growth 
and  development  continuing  through  centuries.” 
The  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  this  development  theory  as  applied  to  society, 
and  to  an  answer  to  objections,  and  an  attempt 
to  remove  real  or  imaginary  difficulties.  It  is 
a clear  exposition  of  the  subject  from  the  evolu- 
tion point  of  view. 

Friedrich  Ueberweg  s History  of  Philoso- 
phy (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.)  is  admirable 
as  a compact  and  compendious  history.  It  is  in 
the  realm  of  philosophy  what  Hageubach’s  His- 
tory of  Doctrines  is  in  theology,  and  to  the  stu- 
dent of  philosophy  will  be  as  indispensable  as 
that  work  is  to  the  student  of  theology.  Dr. 
Noah  Porter  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  book  to  the  American  student  by  his  sup- 
plementary sketch  of  philosophy  in  Great  Britain 
and  America. 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody’s  Manual  of  Moral 
Philosophy  (A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.)  is  not  only 
admirably  adapted  as  a text-book  for  the  higher 
seminaries,  but  also  as  a study  to  any  young 
man  or  woman.  Clear  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong,  as  well  as  earnest  impulses  toward  the 
right,  are  indispensable  to  sound  and  well-ground- 
ed principles,  and  both  these  Dr.  Peabody’s  work 
supplies.  It  is  characteristically  a book  of  moral 
force  as  well  os  of  moral  ideas ; and  though  we 
might,  and  probably  should,  dissent  from  some 
of  his  positions,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  them 
to  qualify  our  judgment  that  it  is  a thoroughly 
strong,  healthful,  inspiring,  and  morally  clarify- 
ing volume. 

In  this  connection  we  may  note  the  fact  of 
the  issue  of  a new  edition  of  Dr.  Paine’s  work 
on  The  Physiology  of  the  Soul  and  Instincts 
(Harper  and  Brothers).  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  ablest  recent  arguments  against  materialism, 
all  the  more  effective  from  being  presented  by  a 
scientist,  and  from  the  scientific  point  of  view ; 
and  the  fact  that  a new  edition  has  been  so  soon 
called  for  is  a significant  sign  of  an  increasing 
reaction  against  materialism  and  positivism  in 
mental  science. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Among  our  Sailors , by  J.  Gray  Jewel,  M.D. 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  is  an  admirable  work. 
It  is  not  a book  of  romance,  but  of  facts ; not  a 
book  of  pictures,  but  of  plain  statements  and  of 
calm,  cogent,  and  unimpassioned  appeals  in  be- 
half of  a class  whose  habits,  circumstances,  temp- 
tations, and  life  are  hardly  known  to  the  great 
majority  of  even  Christian  men.  The  author  is 
evidently  not  a professional  book-maker.  He 
writes  of  this  subject  because  he  is  full  of  it. 
He  brings  to  his  task  a mind  stored  with  the  re- 
sults of  no  little  study,  much  patient  and  close 
observation,  and  yet  more  of  quiet  thinking. 
His  style  is  clear,  his  descriptions  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  subject  are  much  more  perspicu- 
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ous  than  the  laws  themselves,  and  his  character- 
ization of  the  various  classes  of  sailors,  from  the 
cabin-boy  up,  is  equally  free  from  violent  in- 
vective and  exaggerated  eulogy.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  it  through,  or  even  to  read  a small 
portion  of  it,  without  the  conviction  that  our 
laws  need  a thorough  revision;  that  here  is  a 
field  for  philanthropy  where  there  is  abundant 
room  for  labor,  and  very  little  that  has  been 


done ; and  that,  above  all,  there  is  a serious  re- 
sponsibility on  ship-owners  and  underwriters  for 
the  present  condition  of  our  merchant  marine. 
It  is  a book  which  should  be  studied  by  all  who 
have  an  interest  in  or  an  opportunity  to  work 
for  the  moral  welfare  of  “Jack”  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  We  particularly  recommend  any 
boys  who  have  a longing  for  the  sea  to  read  the 
story  of  Charles  King,  Chapter  XI. 


(Mar's  Scientific  TUcocii. 


SUMMARY  OP  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

THE  review  of  the  progress  of  Astronomical 
Science  for  the  month  of  January  must  be- 
gin with  a few  words  concerning  the  labors  of 
the  astronomers  at  Washington  who  have  charge 
of  the  great  refractor  of  the  Naval  Observatory. 
It  is  stated  that  thus  far  the  search  for  the  com- 
panion of  the  star  Procyon  has  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. The  great  light-giving  power  of  the  tel- 
escope, combined  with  its  excellent  definition, 
has  enabled  Professors  Newcomb  and  Holden  to 
make  an  unusually  long  series  of  micrometric  ob- 
servations on  the  two  faintest  satellites  of  Uranus, 
and  to  establish  the  fact  that  that  planet  is  in  all 
probability  attended  by  only  four  moons,  instead 
of  the  six  or  eight  which  are  very  frequently 
ascribed  to  it  in  school  text-books.  The  faint 
satellite  of  Neptune  has  also  been  well  observed, 
and  the  series  of  measures  of  these  satellites  ap- 
pears to  be  the  longest  and  most  successful  that 
has  ever  as  yet  been  secured,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly contribute  materially  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  masses  of  the  respective  planets. 

While  speaking  of  these  labors  of  Professor 
Newcomb  in  observational  astronomy,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  record  that  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  London  has  been  award- 
ed to  him  for  his  tables  of  Neptune  and  Uranus 
and  other  mathematical  works,  and  that,  further- 
more, the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  has  elected 
him  a corresponding  member,  to  fill  a vacancy 
in  the  astronomical  section.  At  the  same  time 
Dr.  Huggins,  of  England,  was  honored  with  a 
similar  position. 

In  Solar  Physics  several  important  works  have 
appeared,  of  which  first  in  the  order  of  publica- 
tion has  been  the  magnificent  volume  by  J.  N. 
Lockver,  entitled  Contributions  to  Solar  Physics. 
This  work,  besides  being  a reprint  of  the  popular 
writings  of  Mr.  Lockyer,  contains  also  all  of  his 
important  recent  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  spectroscope  analysis.  As  is  well  known, 
Mr.  Lockyer  has  taken  an  important  share  in  the 
development  of  this  most  recent  branch  of  inves- 
tigation, and  is  most  actively  engaged  at  present 
in  the  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  chemical  as 
well  as  the  mechanical  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
The  second  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
sun  consists  in  a paper  by  Professor  Langley,  of" 
Pittsburg,  on  the  minute  structure  of  the  solar 
photosphere.  Professor  Langley  finds  that  by 
the  use  of  a polarizing  eye-piece  devised  by  him, 
and  by  patiently  watching  for  the  rare  moments 
during  which  our  atmosphere  offers  exceptional- 
ly good  definition,  he  has  been  able  to  draw  with 
the  hand  a picture  of  the  condition  of  the  solar 
surface  for  superior  to  any  thing  that  ns  yet  has 


been  produced  by  the  aid  of  photography.  Pro- 
fessor Langley  finds  that  he  is  able  to  resolve  the 
rice  grains  of  Mr.  Stone  and  the  willow  leaves  of 
Mr.  Nasmyth  into  minute  components,  which  he 
calls  granules,  whose  aggregation  produces  the 
coarser  rice-grain  structure.  He  finds  that  the 
luminous  area  of  the  sun  is  less  than  one- fifth  of 
the  whole  solar  surface,  and  he  concludes  that 
we  must  greatly  increase  our  received  estimates 
of  the  intensitv  of  the  action  to  which  solar  light 
and  heat  are  due.  He  finds  in  the  penumbra  of 
a spot  not  only  right  and  left  handed  whirls,  but 
even  vertical  currents,  which,  as  well  as  superposed 
horizontal  currents,  must  be  considered  a promi- 
nent feature  in  solar  meteorology.  Mr.  Sporer 
has  presented  substantial  arguments  against  the 
existence  of  the  paralactic  phenomena  adduced 
by  Faye  in  snpport  of  his  theory  of  the  depres- 
sion of  solar  spots  beneath  the  general  surface 
of  the  sun.  It  is,  indeed,  stated  that  Faye  has 
already  given  up  the  advocacy  of  the  theoiy  of 
solar  spots  formerly  held  by  him.  We  have, 
finally,  to  notice  a laborious  work  by  Professor 
Holden,  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  who  has  dis- 
cussed over  3600  observations  of  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  diameters  of  the  sun,  made  between 
1862  and  1870  at  Greenwich  and  Washington. 
He  finds  a periodical  variation  in  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  sun,  which,  however,  is  probably 
due  to  personal  peculiarities  of  the  observers,  and 
depends,  therefore,  on  the  steadiness  of  the  earth’s 
atmosphere.  This  result  agrees  with  that  recent- 
ly announced  by  Wagner. 

In  connection  with  the  approaching  transit  of 
Venus,  Puiseux  has  presented  to  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  a general  method  of  forming  the 
equations  of  condition  which  connect  together 
the  quantities  observed  by  the  astronomer  and 
the  unknown  quantities,  such  ns  the  distance  of 
the  sun,  which  it  is  desired  to  determine. 

Of  the  minor  works  in  astronomy  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  the  publication  by  Mr.  Burn- 
ham, of  Chicago,  of  a third  small  catalogue  of 
difficult  double  stare.  Mr.  Burnham’s  great  cat- 
alogue of  over  10,000  double  stars  has,  we  'be- 
lieve, been  submitted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  publication. 

Mr.  Baxendell,  of  Manchester,  announces  the 
detection  of  a new  and  remarkable  variable  red 
star. 

The  examination  of  personal  errors  in  astro- 
nomical observations  has  received  great  impetus 
of  late  years,  and  it  is  announced  that  the  simple 
apparatus  devised  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey  is  to  be  very 
generally  adopted  in  all  their  longitnde  opera- 
tions. The  Russian  astronomers,  in  preparing 
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for  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  have 
also  adopted  an  apparatus  for  the  study  of  per- 
sonal errors  peculiar  to  that  class  of  observa- 
tions. 

We  have  special  gratification  in  being  able  to 
announce  that  Father  Menten^  in  his  capacity  as 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  has' been  charged  with 
the  building  and  equipment  of  an  observatory  in 
connection  with  the  university  at  Quito.  This  re- 
sult, the  object  of  the  earnest  desires  of  so  many 
astronomers  during  the  past  hundred  years,  will 
doubtless  give  the  more  satisfaction  in  these  lat- 
ter days,  when  the  needs  of  spectroscope  observ- 
ers are  so  well  understood. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  has,  we  understand,  recently 
completed  the  construction  of  a large  reflecting 
telescope,  whose  silvered  glass  mirror  has  a di- 
ameter of  twenty-six  inches.  This  telescope, 
at  present  the  largest  of  its  kind,  is  fitted  with 
every  contrivance  for  celestial  photography,  to 
which  its  possessor  has  especially  directed  his 
attention  for  many  years.  It  is  mounted  at  Dr. 
Draper's  summer  country-seat  at  Hastings-on- 
the- Hudson. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Dudley  Observatory 
of  Albany  has  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  Army  Signal-office  by  which  that  office  adopts 
it  as  one  of  its  observing  stations. 

The  monthly  review  of  the  Army  Signal-office 
presents  its  usual  interesting  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions and  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere.  Eigh| 
areas  of  low  barometer  are  delineated,  with  their 
accompanying  gales  and  snows.  Snow  has  fallen 
every  where  north  of  Florida,  although  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  month  has  been  the  high- 
est recorded  for  many  years.  Continuous  gales 
were  reported  from  the  summit  of  Pikes  Peak, 
Colorado,  but  the  weather  at  that  point  appears 
to  possess  nothing  of  the  terrible  severity  of  that 
on  Mount  Washington.  The  large  rain-fall  on 
the  Pacific  coast  is  said  to  augur  a bountiful 
harvest  in  1874.  The  lowest  temperature  for 
the  month  of  January  was  —33°,  at  Breckin- 
ridge, Minnesota. 

In  Meteorological  Science  we  note  an  interest- 
ing memoir,  prepared  by  Professor  Darkness  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  on  the  distribution 
of  temi>erature  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Professor  Harkness  announces  that  he  is  able 
to  represent  the  temperatures  of  all  stations  by 
a single  formula  containing  but  three  variables. 
Professor  Abbe  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a remarkable  storm  which  passed  over  the 
United  States  during  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  which  was  felt  subsequently  in  Europe,  can 
be  traced  backward  by  means  of  the  reports  from 
vessels  to  the  middle  of  4ho  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
will  probably  be  found  to  have  originated  still 
further  to  the  west,  thus  offering  the  most  re- 
markable instance  as  yet  recorded  of  the  persist- 
ence of  a well-defined  storm  in  its  movement 
around  at  least  one-half  of  the  circumference  of 
the  globe. 

The  progress  of  meteorology  in  Europe  is 
evinced  bv  the  beginning  of  a new  publication, 
the  daily  weather  bulletin  of  the  Danish  Me- 
teorological Institution  at  Copenhagen.  Similar 
bulletins  are  now  published  in  France,  England, 
Russia,  and  America.  The  German  government 
has  also  expressed  its  intention  to  establish  a 
similar  publication  for  its  own  realm — a work 
that  will  undoubtedly  be  a worthy  companion 


to  the  hydrographic  notices  published  officially 
weekly  for  the  benefit  of  navigation. 

The  studies  of  Professor  Pickering  into  the 
laws  of  reflection  and  polarization  of  light  have 
afforded  a valuable  addition  to  the  experimental 
as  wrell  as  the  theoretical  development  of  this 
important  subject.  His  observations  on  the  po- 
larization of  the  light  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere 
appear  to  be  the  first  that  have  been  made  in  this 
country. 

In  Chemistry  there  are  comparatively  few 
things  to  notice  for  the  month.  Plenty  of  work 
has  been  done,  but  it  has  been  mostly  among  the 
so-called  “ aromatic  compounds,”  of  which  many 
new  ones  have  been  described.  Bcilstein  and 
Kuhlberg,  for  instance,  have  re-examined  the  oil 
of  wormwood  and  some  of  its  derivatives. 

Oudemans,  working  up  a resinous  body  ex- 
uded from  a Javan  plant,  the  Podocarpus  cupres - 
sinus , has  discovered  a new  acid,  which  he  names 
podocarpic  acid,  and  has  described  many  of  its 
compounds. 

Several  samples  of  cinchona  bark  from  differ- 
ent localities  have  been  analyzed.  In  speci- 
mens from  Jamaica  De  Vrij  found  nearly  two 
per  cent,  of  quinine,  while  other  samples  grown 
in  Java  yielded  Jobst  about  three  times  os  much. 

Wartha  has  published  a long  paper  upon  the 
formulation  of  the  silicates,  in  which  he  takes  a 
few  forward  steps  toward  giving  rational  formu- 
lae to  various  complex  minerals.  Fordos,  writ- 
ing of  the  action  of  aerated  water  upon  lead, 
calls  attention  to  the  danger  involved  in  the  or- 
dinary practice  of  cleaning  wine  and  other  bot- 
tles with  lead  shot.  Unless  great  care  is  taken, 
some  of  the  lead  may  find  its  way  into  the  sub- 
sequent contents  of  the  bottle,  and  injury  to 
health  result. 

A very  interesting  paper,  following  out  the  line 
of  research  recently  worked  by  Troost  and  Haute- 
feuille,  has  been  published  by  Ledebur  upon  the 
evolution  of  gases  from  molten  pig-iron.  Among 
the  other  gases  evolved  he  finds  siliciureted  hy- 
drogen. 

As  usual,  the  most  numerous  and  important 
researches  in  Agriculture, especially  those  relating 
to  agricultural  chemistry,  of  which  our  journals 
bring  us  accounts  come  from  the  European,  and 
especially  the  German,  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  These  are,  in  general,  chemical  labo- 
ratories connected  with  stables,  fields,  gardens, 
or  greenhouses,  where  questions  of  importance  in 
agriculture  are  studied.  Although  the  first  one 
was  founded  only  twenty-two  years  ago,  yet  so 
nseful  have  they  proved  that,  up  to  the  present 
date,  not  far  from  seventy  have  been  established, 
of  which  not  far  from  half  have  been  founded 
within  the  past  five  years.  They  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  experiments  on  animal  and  vege- 
table nutrition,  and  the  analysis  of  fertilizers. 
Some,  however,  are  devoted  to  other  special  in- 
vestigations. One  in  Wiesbaden,  for  instance, 
is  devoted  to  researches  in  wine  culture.  An- 
other has  been  lately  established  in  the  celebrated 
dairying  district  of  Lodi,  in  Northern  Italy,  for 
investigations  in  cheese- making  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. 

An  important  fnnetion  of  these  stations  has 
been  the  testing  of  the  value  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers by  chemical  analysis.  The  usefulness 
of  this  control  system  in  preventing  frauds  in 
these  articles  has  suggested  the  application  of  a 
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similar  one  to  the  examination  of  seeds.  In- 
vestigations initiated  by  Nobbe,  director  of  the 
station  at  Tharanadt,  in  Saxony,  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  enormous  frauds  practiced  in  En- 
gland and  Germany  by  the  adulteration  of  clover, 
turnip,  and  other  seeds.  To  protect  the  farmer 
against  these  impositions  several  stations  for  the 
examination  of  seeds  have  been  established  in 
different  parts  of  Germany.  The  moral  which 
our  farmers  have  to  draw  front  these  facts  is 
obvious. 

Kuhn,  of  the  station  at  Mdckera,  in  Saxony, 
has  lately  reported  a series  of  investigations  on 
the  digestibility  of  freshly  cut  lucem  as  com- 
pared with  the  diy  hay.  Two  oxen  were  fed 
during  one  period  with  the  green,  and  during 
another  with  the  dried  hay,  analyses  being  made 
of  the  fodder  and  excrement,  and  the  amount 
digested  determined  by  difference.  The  general 
result  was  that  44  the  digestibility  of  the  green 
fodder  was  not  essentially  altered  by  drying.” 

Another  of  the  more  important  labors  of  the 
experiment  stations  lately  reported  is  a fodder- 
ing experiment  with  lambs,  by  Hoffmeister,  at 
Dresden,  which  was  performed  with  a view  to 
the  solution  of  the  question  44  whether  in  the 
rearing  of  young  animals  an  addition  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  to  the  fodder  will  exert  any  defi- 
nite nutritive  effect  ns  regards  the  formation  of 
bone  and  production  of  flesh.”  As  the  result 
it  appeared  44  that  the  addition  of  phosphates  to 
the  fodder  neither  promoted  the  building  of  flesh 
nor  aided  in  any  marked  manner  the  formation 
of  bone.”  The  theory  previously  held  is  thus 
confirmed,  that  “the  organic  (albuminoid)  nu- 
tritive substances  of  the  food  play  every  where 
the  most  important  part  in  the  formation  of  bone 
and  flesh,  and  the  addition  of  phosphate  of  lime 
can  be  of  use  only  when  it  is  lacking  in  the  or- 
ganism.” 

Boussingault,  long  famous  for  his  researches 
upon  the  question  whether  the  plant  assimilates 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  has  lately  completed 
some  experiments,  whose  object  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  free  gaseous  nitrogen  of  the 
air  can  take  part  in  the  formation  of  nitric  acid 
in  the  soil.  Portions  of  ordinary  soil,  mixed 
with  pure  quartz  sand,  were  placed  in  the  bot- 
toms of  large  glass  globes,  which  were  tightly 
closed.  In  this  way  a confined  portion  of  air, 
with  its  free  nitrogen,  was  kept  in  contact  with 
the  soil.  The  globes  remained  closed  for  eleven 
years.  The  total  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  soil  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment  were  determined  by  anal- 
ysis. It  was  found  that  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  nitric  acid,  but  that  this  must  have  re- 
sulted from  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  or- 
ganic matters  in  the  soil,  since  the  total  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  had  not  increased.  There 
could,  therefore,  have  been  no  oxidation  in  the 
soil  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

This  experiment  forms  a very  interesting  sup- 
plement to  the  classic  researches  of  the  same 
savant  upon  the  question  whether  plants  assim- 
ilate free  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  results  of 
the  latter  have  showed  that  plants  do  not  assim- 
ilate uncombined  nitrogen.  It  appears  probable, 
therefore,  that,  as  well  in  the  soil  as  in  the  at- 
mosphere, nitrogen  must  be  combined  with  other 
elements  before  it  can  be  of  use  to  the  plant  as 
food,  and  that  the  soil  has  no  power  of  bringing 


the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  into  such  combina- 
tion. 

Some  experiments  upon  the  nutritive  value 
of  clover  hay,  harvested  at  different  periods  of 
development,  are  reported  by  Wagner,  a German. 
In  a field  of  red  clover  three  contiguous  parcel* 
of  equal  size  were  measured  oft*.  Prom  one  the 
clover  was  cut,  May  22,  just  before  the  beginning 
of  the  blossom ; from  the  second,  June  13,  in 
the  full  blossom ; and  from  the  third,  July  1,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  blossom.  The  amounts  of 
hay  obtained  were  85,  114,  and  128  pounds  re- 
spectively. The  hay  was  analyzed,  and  its  nu- 
tritive value  thus  estimated.  It  appeared  that 
the  amounts  of  nitrogenous  substances  were 
about  the  same  in  all,  and  that  the  older  hay 
contained  a so  much  larger  percentage  of  crude 
fibre,  and  that  its  ingredients  were  so  much  less 
digestible,  that  its  nutritive  value  was  less  than 
that  of  the  smaller  but  younger  crop.  The  au- 
thor recommends,  therefore,  that  clover  be  cut 
either  when  in  full  blossom  or  even  before  the 
beginning  of  the  blossom. 

For  this  month  there  is  nothing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Engineering  to  note  Bave  general  prog- 
ress. The  work  upon  the  more  notable  con- 
structions, of  which  a current  record  has  been 
presented,  is  being  generally  pushed  forward 
where  the  condition  of  the  weather  permits.  No 
new  engineering  projects  have  been  brought  out 
that  w ould  be  worthy  of  special  notice.  It  may, 
nowever,  be  incidentally  noted  that  the  project 
of  an  Anglo-French  tunnel,  which  has  of  late 
been  the  theme  of  much  comment  in  the  English 
press,  has  been  severely  handled  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  one  of  the  leading  engineering  socie- 
ties, having  been  pronounced  to  be  entirely  im- 
practicable from  the  economical  stand-point. 

The  piercing  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  will 
afford,  in  all  probability,  some  valuable  data  for 
the  geologists,  as  the  greatest  care  is  being  ex- 
ercised in  the  preservation  of  a complete  series 
of  the  borings. 

In  a recent  Summary  we  chronicled  the  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  engineering  labor 
looking  to  the  removal  of  the  timber  raft  on  Red 
River,  Louisiana,  that  has  been  for  so  many 
years  a barrier  to  the  ascent  by  steamers  of  this 
fine  stream,  and  we  hare  the  satisfaction  now 
of  stating  that  on  the  27th  of  November  lost  it 
was  entirely  cleared  out,  a length  of  seven  miles 
and  two-thirds  having  been  pulled  up,  sawed  off, 
and  otherwise  disposed  of.  Steamboats  have  now 
commenced  running  regularly  as  far  up  as  the 
depth  of  water  will  permit  them,  namely,  to 
Fulton,  in  Arkansas,  and  to  Rowland,  in  the  In- 
dian Territory.  The  principal  labor  connected 
with  this  engineering  operation  was  performed 
under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Wood- 
ruff, of  the  United  States  Engineers,  by  Mr. 
George  S.  Woodruff,  superintendent. 

A melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  mention 
of  Lieutenant  Woodruff* s name  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  at 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  last  summer,  and  while 
still  directing  the  removal  of  this  raft,  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  sick, 
finally  succumbing  to  the  disease,  a victim  to  his 
philanthropic  efforts. 

In  Mining  and  Metallurgy  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  reputed  find  of  valuable  tin  deposits  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  has  proved  not 
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only  to  be  entirely  without  foundation,  but  to 
bear  the  evidence  of  being  a systematized  at- 
tempt to  defraud. 

Further,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  very 
important  suggestion  of  the  utility  of  a complete 
collection,  classification,  arid  analysis  of  the  iron 
ores  and  coals  of  the  country  for  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  1876  has  at  length  taken  definite 
form,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  thor- 
oughly carried  out.  It  is  now  stated  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Exhibition  has  re- 
quested the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association 
to  take  charge  of  this  work,  which  responsible 
duty  the  association  has  undertaken  to  perform. 
The  initiatory  steps  in  the  work  have  already 
been  made  by  the  organization  by  the  association 
of  a national  scientific  commission,  to  whom  the 
labor  will  be  committed,  the  expenses  incurred 
to  be  paid  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 
The  list  of  this  commission  has  been  published, 
and  contains  some  of  the  strongest  names  which 
could  have  been  selected — a very  favorable  augu- 
ly  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  work. 

In  the  field  of  Mechanics  a few  words  con- 
cerning the  Centennial  tower  of  iron,  1000  feet 
high,  which,  it  is  said,  is  to  grace  the  grounds 
of  the  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  may 
be  of  interest,  in  view  of  the  positiveness  of  the 
statements  freely  circulated  concerning  it  that 
no  definite  statements  are  warranted.  The  mat- 
ter is  simply  a suggested  possibility,  the  Phenix 
Iron  Company  having  only  stated  their  willing- 
ness to  undertake  the  work  should  it  be.  found 
possible  to  raise  a company  for  that  purpose  with 
the  needful  funds.  The  statements  that  all  these 
important  preliminaries  had  already  been  ar- 
ranged, and  that  the  work  would  be  commenced 
at  an  early  day,  are  therefore  premature. 

Concerning  the  utilization  of  asbestus,  to  which 
wo  made  reference  in  our  Summary  of  some 
months  ago,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  in- 
dustry seems  at  the  time  of  this  writing  to  have 
assumed  a promising  condition.  The  inventor, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  has  succeeded  so  well  in  perfect- 
ing the  art  of  cleansing,  disintegrating,  and  oth- 
erwise manipulating  asbestus  that  he  has  been 
able  to  produce  and  is  at  present  manufacturing 
therefrom  fibre,  pulp,  paper  and  board  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  thickness  and  quality  (either  en- 
tirely of  asbestU9  or  in  part  of  paper  pulp),  and 
a woven  fabric,  which  is  strong,  is  declared  to 
take  and  hold  color  well,  and  is  nearly  or  quite 
incombustible,  according  to  the  percentage  of 
mineral  fibre  it  contains. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  quite  a number 
of  applications  in  the  arts  will  be  discovered  for 
these  products  when  once  they  have  come  to  be 
known  ns  marketable  commodities.  At  present 
their  use  is  but  limited.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  adaptability  of  the  board  as  a lining  to 
render  compartments  of  steam-ships  or  apart- 
ments of  buildings  fire-proof  will  soon  acquire 
more  general  recognition  than  it  has  at  present, 
as  will  also  the  merits  of  the  other  products  for 
the  coating  of  steam  pipes  and  boilers,  the  man- 
ufacture of  an  incombustible  paper  for  legal  and 
other  important  documents,  or  of  woven  fabrics 
of  various  qualities. 

As  another  novelty  may  be  mentioned  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  in  dentistry,  which  is  to  be 
referred  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Babcock.  This  gentleman 
writes  to  the  professional  journals  that  he  has 


successfully  employed  steam-power  (in  form  of  a 
Morrison  engine)  for  every  operation  in  dentistry 
— excavating,  putting  in  the  gold,  polishing,  sep- 
arating. etc. — and  cluims  for  it  many  advantages 
over  the  old  plan  of  working. 

The  following  comments  may  be  of  general 
interest.  The  International  Patent  Congress, 
which  met  last  summer  in  Vienna,  authorized  a 
number  of  prominent  Americans  to  form  a branch 
association  in  this  country,  by  whom  the  general 
subject  of  patent  protection  and  reform  might  be 
considered,  in  furtherance  of  the  movement  to 
secure  the  universal  adoption  by  civilized  nations 
of  a uniform  and  international  patent  system,  as 
proposed  at  Vienna. 

The  committee  above  named  issued  a call  for 
& meeting  to  be  held  at  Washington  on  the  15th 
of  January.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended 
by  influential  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  w'as  in  session  for  three  days,  during  which 
time  much  interesting  and  important  discussion 
on  the  subject  was  had. 

As  one  result  of  the  meeting  it  was  resolved  to 
form  branch  associations  in  each  State  to  secure 
a larger  interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  likewise 
contemplated  to  hold  an  International  Patent 
Congress  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the  Cen- 
tennial, to  which  representatives  from  the  lead- 
ing European  nations  will  be  invited,  from  which 
it  is  anticipated  a strong  appeal  may  be  made  for 
the  unification  of  the  now  discordant  patent  sys- 
tems of  the  world. . 

The  new  cable  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Ireland  is  now  about 
half  completed.  In  dimensions  it  is  the  largest 
ever  made,  and  its  total  length  will  not  be  short 
of  3000  nautical  miles.  The  proposed  American 
terminus  of  the  cable  is  stated  to  be  Rye  Beach, 
New  Hampshire,  where  it  will  probably  be  land- 
ed, and  be  ready  to  go  into  operation  some  time 
next  August.  Orders  have  been  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  allow  the  material 
to  enter  free  of  duty. 

THE  OBSERVATION  OP  AURORAS. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Heis,  the  editor  of 
the  Wochenschri/ty  that  it  is  highly  advisable  for 
meteorological  observers  throughout  the  world 
to  arrive  at  a more  precise  and  systematic  meth- 
od of  observing  the  Northern  Lights.  He  re- 
marks that  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  accurate 
drawings  of  the  appearance  of  the  aurora,  togeth- 
er, of  course,  with  estimates  or  measures  of  all 
its  dimensions,  made  at  the  beginning  of  each 
hour,  and,  if  possible,  at  the  beginning  also  of  each 
quarter  hour,  and  that  the  European  observers 
shall  uniformly  adopt  Beilin  mean  time,  in  order 
that  the  several  drawings  and  estimates  may  all 
refer  to  the  same  moment.  Such  synchronous 
observations  have  a very  great  advantage  over 
those  taken  according  to  local  time,  and  offer 
no  difficulty  whatever,  inasmuch  as  every  ob- 
server, knowing  his  longitude,  and  having  his 
clock  well  regulated,  may  easily  select  the  exact 
minute  corresponding  to  the  quarter  horn's  at 
Berlin. 

It  is  evident  that  this  same  suggestion  car- 
ried out  for  America  will  add  immensely  to  the 
value  of  the  almost  innumerable  records  that  are 
now  being  received  not  only  by  the  government 
officials  at  Washington,  but  by  the  societies 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  In  order  to 
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further  this  system  of  synchronous  observation, 
which  ought* to  extend  throughout  the  whole 
world,  since  many  auroras  are  simultaneously 
visible  in  both  hemispheres,  we  note  that  the 
longitude  of  Washington  from  Berlin  is  six 
hours  one  minute  and  forty-eight  seconds ; and 
with  this  as  a starting-point,  it  becomes  possible 
for  American  observers  to  time  their  observa- 
tions by  Berlin  time.  While  these  remarks  ap- 
ply. specially  to  the  auroras  that  continue  for 
several  hours,  and  extend  over  a large  section  of 
the  heavens,  they  are  not  the  less  applicable  to 
those  small  auroral  displays,  and  especially  to 
the  narrow  auroral  arches,  that  so  frequently 
span  the  heavens  from  east  to  west,  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  or  from  southeast  to  north- 
west. 

CHANGES  IN  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  BY  COLD. 

According  to  Melsens,  the  taste  of  brandy  is 
much  improved  by  cooling  it  down  to  —40°,  or 
even  to  —22°  to  —31°.  The  viscous,  sirupy, 
sometimes  opaline  mass,  at  the  lower  temper- 
ature, must  be  drunk  from  wooden  cups  to 
avoid  the  sensation  and  even  the  dangerous  ac- 
tion resulting  from  the  use  of  glass,  and  still  more 
of  metal,  at  that  temperature.  Cognac,  rum, 
etc.,  were  solidified  by  cooling  them  to  —40°  or 
—58°,  and  in  that  condition,  when  placed  on 
the  tongue  with  a wooden  spoon,  it  was  astonish- 
ing how  slight  a sensation  of  cold  was  experi- 
enced.. Indeed,  the  pasty  mass,  as  it  was  al- 
lowed to  melt  npon  the  tongue,  produced  less 
of  an  impression  of  cold  than  the  common  w'ater- 
ice  of  the  confectioner.  Many  persons,  in  fact, 
could  not  believe  that  they  had  ice  in  the  mouth 
which  might  have  been  served  from  vessels  of 
frozen  mercury,  and  that  they  could  endure  the 
contact  of  a substance  cooled  by  the  evaporation 
of  solid  carbonic  acid  (either  alone  or  mixed  with 
ether),  a substance  which  produces  the  sensation 
and  effect  of  a burn  upon  the  skin.  Not  until 
—76°  is  reached  is  the  frozen  brandy  pronounced 
cold  by  those  tasting  it,  and  even  then  there  is 
no  apparent  discomfort  experienced.  At  the 
lowest  temperature  employed,  namely,  —96°, 
the  frozen  brandy,  if  taken  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty, produces  the  same  sensation  as  that  of  a 
spoonful  of  rather  hot  soup,  while  if  used  in  a 
metallic  spoon  it  would  have  the  effect  of  a red- 
hot  iron.  Placed  upon  the  dry  arm  at  this  tem- 
perature, it  produces  a slight  burn,  not  ns  severe, 
however,  as  that  by  a mixture  of  solid  carbonic 
acid  and  ether. 

Sparkling  wines  apparently  increase  more  in 
volume  on  cooling  than  still  wines ; and  half  or 
even  two-thirds  of  wines  containing  eleven  to 
twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  of  alcohol  can  be 
frozen,  the  portion  remaining  liquid  being  at 
first  turbid,  but  becoming  clear  by  standing. 
The  wine  thus  obtained  is  found  to  keep  better, 
to  be  richer  in  alcohol  and  extractive  matter,  to 
possess  an  intensified  aroma  and  color,  and  to 
lose,  by  fermentation  and  precipitation,  albumi- 
nous matter  and  salts.  Contrary  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  Boussingnult,  it  was  ascertained  that  per- 
fectly pure  water  could  be  separated  from  the  wine 
by  freezing  it ; and  the  freeing  of  the  ice  formed 
from  adhering  and  inclosed  wine  in  various  wavs 
could  be  best  effected  by  centrifugal  action,  w'hile 
the  wine  retained  all  the  alcohol  and  fixed  ingre- 
dients. Over  forty  per  cent,  of  water,  for  exam- 


ple, was  separated  from  Burgundy  wine,  and  it 
is  suggested  that,  on  a large  scale  and  with  suit- 
able apparatus,  wines  could  be  improved  in  this 
way.  The  character  of  the  resulting  wine  can, 
however,  only  be  ascertained  for  any  particular 
case  by  a trial.  But  it  seems  established  that 
many  Burgundies  may  be  adapted  for  transpor- 
tation in  this  way,  so  that  in  bad  years,  or  with 
weak  wines,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  two  methods 
for  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  wines, 
namely,  by  heating  and  freezing,  may,  if  desir- 
able, be  employed  with  the  same  article. 

EMBRYOLOGY  OP  THE  LEMURS. 

M.  Milne-Edwards  has  recently  investigated 
the  embryology  of  the  lemurs,  and  finds  the  pla- 
centation  of  these  animals  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Quadmmana , to  which  order 
they  have  been  heretofore  referred.  The  resem- 
blances are  to  the  Carnivora.  Hence  Professor 
Milne-Edwards  is  inclined  to  regard  them  ns  a dis- 
tinct order  between  the  two  mentioned.  This  con- 
clusion as  to  their  affinities  is  a highly  interesting 
confirmation  of  the  view  recently  expressed  by 
Professor  Cope,  in  Hayden's  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Territories  for  1872,  that  the  quadnima- 
nous  genus  Tomitherium , discovered  by  him  in 
the  Wyoming  tertiary,  combined  equally  the  char- 
acters of  the  coati  and  the  kinkajou  (South  Amer- 
ican Carnivora)  with  those  of  monkeys.  Thus 
the  study  of  the  skeleton  of  vertebrates  foreshad- 
ows the  results  derived  from  the  soft  parts. 

INFLUENCE  OP  ELECTRIC  STIMULATION  ON 

THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  CORD. 

Dr.  Ferrier,  of  King’s  College,  London,  has 
lately  prosecuted  sundry  inquiries  into  the  influ- 
ence of  electric  stimulation  upon  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  in  a paper  recently  published 
gives  certain  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived, 
which,  although  imperfect,  as  he  admits,  he  con- 
siders worthy  of  being  laid  before  the  world,  and 
subjected  to  a thorough  criticism  by  other  exper- 
imenters. They  are  as  follows : 

1 . The  anterior  portions  of  the  cerebral  hem- 
ispheres are  the  chief  centres  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  of  the  active  outward  manifestation  of 
intelligence. 

2.  The  individual  convolutions  are  separate  and 
distinct  centres,  and  in  certain  definite  groups 
of  convolutions  (to  some  extent  indicated  by  the 
researches  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig),  and  in  corre- 
sponding regions  of  non-convoluted  brains,  are 
localized  the  centres  for  the  various  movements 
of  the  eyelids,  the  face,  the  mouth  and  tongue, 
the  car,  the  neck,  the  hand,  foot,  and  tail.  Strik- 
ing differences  corresponding  with  the  habits  of 
the  animal  are  to  he  found  in  the  differentiation 
of  the  centres.  Thus  the  centres  for  the  tail  in 
dogs,  the  paw  in  cats,  and  the  lips  and  mouth  in 
rabbits  are  highly  differentiated  and  pronounced. 

3.  The  action  of  the  hemispheres  is  in  general 
crossed,  but  certain  movements  of  the  mouth, 
tongue,  and  neck  are  bilaterally  co-ordinated 
from  each  cerebral  hemisphere. 

4.  The  proximate  causes  of  the  different  epi- 
lepsies are,  as  Dr.  Hughlings-Jackson  supposes, 
discharging  lesions  of  the  different  centres  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  The  affection  may  be  lim- 
ited artificially  to  one  muscle  or  group  of  muscles, 
or  may  be  made  to  involve  all  the  muscles  pre- 
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seated  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  biting  of  the  tongue,  and  loss 
of  consciousness.  When  induced  artificially  in 
animals,  the  affection,  as  a rule,  first  invades 
the  muscles  most  in  voluntary  use,  in  striking 
harmony  with  the  clinical  observations  of  Dr. 
Hughlings-Jackson. 

5.  Chorea  is  of  the  same  nature  as  epilepsy, 
dependent  on  momentary  and  successive  dis- 
charging lesions  of  the  individual  cerebral  cen- 
tres. In  this  respect  Dr.  Hughlings-Jackson’s 
views  are  again  experimentally  confirmed. 

6.  The  corpora  striata  have  crossed  action, 
and  are  centres  for  the  muscles  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body.  Powerful  irritation  of  one 
causes  rigid  pleurosthotonos,  the  flexors  predom- 
inating over  the  extensors. 

7.  The  optic  thalamus,  fornix,  hippocampus 
major,  and  convolutions  grouped  around  it,  have 
no  motor  signification,  and  are  probably  con- 
nected with  sensation. 

8.  The  optic  lobes,  or  corpora  qnadrigemina, 
besides  being  concerned  with  vision  and  the  move- 
ments of  the.  iris,  are  centres  for  the  exterior 
muscles  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  legs.  Irritation 
of  these  centres  causes  rigid  opisthotonos  and 
trismus. 

9.  The  cerebellum  is  the  co-ordinating  centre 
for  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  Each  separate 
lobule  (in  rabbits)  is  a distinct  centre  for  special 
alterations  of  the  optic  axes. 

10.  On  the  integrity  of  these  centres  depends 
the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

11.  Nystagmus,  or  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs, 
is  an  epileptiform  affection  of  the  cerebellar  ocu- 
lo-motorial  centres. 

12.  These  results  explain  many  hitherto  ob- 
scure symptoms  of  cerebral  disease,  and  enable 
us  to  localize  with  greater  certainty  many  forms 
of  cerebral  lesion. 

FOG-SIGNALS. 

Professor  Joseph  Henry,  chairman  of  a com- 
mittee on  fog-signals,  has  communicated  a num- 
ber of  interesting  observations  made  by  him  on 
the  phenomena  of  sound  as  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  In  studying  the  subject  of  fog- 
signals  it  becomes  a question  of  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  waves  of  sound,  like  those  of 
light,  are  absorbed  or  stifled  by  fog.  On  this 
point  observers  disagree;  and  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion definitely  the  assistance  of  the  pilots  of  the 
boats  running  between  Boston  and  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  has  been  secured,  and  they 
have  promised  to  note  the  actual  distance  of  a 
body  from  a given  fog-signal  when  the  sound  is 
first  heard  on  approaching,  and  again  when  it  is 
lost  on  receding  from  it.  Professor  Henry  con- 
siders it  highly  probable  that  fog  does  somewhat 
diminish  the  penetrating  power  of  sound,  but 
only  to  an  exceedingly  minute  degree.  Among 
the  principal  causes  of  the  diminution  in  this 
penetrating  power  are  enumerated  the  varying 
density  of  the  atmosphere,  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  the  reflection  of  the  sound  wave  from 
neighboring  objects,  such  as  hillsides,  forests, 
houses,  etc.  According  to  General  Duane,  it 
appears  that  although  a reflector,  in  the  focus 
of  which  a steam -whistle  or  ordinary  bell  is 
placed,  reflects  the  sound  a short  distance,  it 
produces  little  or  no  effect  at  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles.  In  the  cose  of  signals 


that  were  sounded  at  the  side  of  a bank  with 
a large  house  directly  in  the  rear,  the  roof  of 
which  would  tend  to  deflect  the  sound  forward, 
it  was  shown  that  this  sound  shadow  vanishes  at 
the  distance  of  a mile  and  a half  or  two  miles, 
and  that  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  the  sound 
was  quite  loud.  The  fog-signals  have  frequently 
been  heard  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and 
as  frequently  can  not  be  heard  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles,  and  this  with  no  perceptible  difference 
in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  This  case,  al- 
though quite  abnormal,  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
well  authenticated  to  justify  its  publication  under 
the  authority  of  the  Light-house  Board.  The 
instruments  employed  as  fog-signals  by  this 
board  are  mainly  three,  all  constructed  on  a 
principle  of  resounding  cavities,  in  which  the 
air  is  the  sounding  body.  These  instruments 
are,  first,  the  reed  trumpet,  the  air  being  con- 
densed by  a caloric  engine;  second,  the  siren 
trumpet,  the  revolving  disk  being  driven  by 
steam  from  a high-pressure  boiler ; third,  the  or- 
dinary locomotive  whistle  blown  by  steam  from 
a high-pressure  boiler. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  HARBOR  OF 
TRIESTE. 

According  to  the  plans  of  the  imperial  chief 
engineer,  Josef  von  Mauser,  the  usual  pile-work 
for  securing  vessels  in  harbors  is  replaced  by  a 
system  of  chains  about  2.86  inches  thick,  form- 
ing a net-work  over  the  bottom,  to  which  are  at- 
tached buoys  carrying  rings  to  which  vessels 
may  be  fastened.  The  ends  of  the  chains  at  the 
shores  and  piers  are  secured  by  being  drawn 
through  cast-iron  tubes  and  held  by  rings,  while 
the  outer  ends  are  anchored  by  masses  of  about 
7400  pounds*  weight.  Three  basins  supplied  in 
this  way  are  calculated  to  accommodate  ninety 
ships  of  the  first  class.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  the  plan  are  that  vessels  are  much  less  liable 
to  injury  in  stormy  weather,  and  that  the  buoys 
take  up  much  less  room,  and  are  not  liable  to 
injury  from  the  vessels.  Shore  fastenings  aro 
formed  in  a similar  way  by  drawing  a chain 
through  cast-iron  tubes,  and  securing  each  end 
by  a ring,  to  which  vessels  can  be  attached ; great 
economy  of  room  being  thus  secured,  and  possi- 
bility of  nearer  approach  of  tracks  for  cars.  The 
cost  is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  pile-work, 
while  the  method  is  adaptable  to  greater  depths, 
and  requires  no  annual  outlay  for  repairs. 

CARBOLATE  OF  AMMONIA  FOR  MALIGNANT 
PUSTULES. 

Dr.  Declat,  who  attaches  great  importance  to 
carbolic  acid  in  one  combination  or  another  as  a 
remedy,  has  lately  urged  with  much  earnestness 
the  virtues  of  the  cnrbolate  of  ammonia  in  treat- 
ment of  malignant  pustule  or  charbon.  This 
sqbstnnce  is  applied  first  as  a caustic,  and  then 
administered  internally  in  a dose  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  one 
instance  four  butchers  were  attacked  with  ma- 
lignant pustule,  derived  from  infected  cattle,  and 
two  w'ere  attended  at  home,  while  the  other  two 
were  carried  to  the  hospital,  and  placed  under 
Dr.  Declat’s  care,  and  treated  w*ith  the  carbolate 
of  ammonia  as  above  described.  These  were  en- 
tirely cured  in  a reasonably  short  space  of  time, 
while  the  others,  who  were  treated  at  home  by 
the  ordinary  methods,  succumbed  to  the  malady. 
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PROPER  APPLICATION  OP  THE  CAUTERY. 

Dr.  Camden,  in  a communication  to  the  Medic- 
al Times  and  Gazette , in  reference  to  the  cautery 
for  snake  bite,  etc.,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  when  this  remedy  is  applied  the  iron  should 
be  of  an  intense  white  heat,  as  in  this  case  it 
produces  in  many  instances  absolutely  no  pain 
whatever,  while  if  the  iron  be  simply  red  hot  the 
effect  is  almost  agonizing.  He  has  noticed  the 
difference  in  numerous  instances  in  man  ; and  in 
one  case  when  the  application  was  made  by  a 
white-heated  iron  to  the  shoulder  of  a horse,  the 
animal  scarcely  seemed  conscious  of  what  was 
done  to  him.  In  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  a furnace  to  secure  the  white 
heat  necessary,  Dr.  Camden  suggests  the  employ- 
ment of  a large  spirit  blow-pipe,  the  iron  being 
held  on  a piece  of  pumice-stone. 

FISH  LIVING  IN  DRIED  MUD. 

Mr.  Dareste,  in  a paper  presented  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Paris  upon  the  fishes  of  the 
family  of  Symbranchides , refers  to  a species  which 
was  collected  in  Siam  by  Bocourt,  the  well  known 
traveler.  This  author  remarks  that  his  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  fish  while  crossing  a wide 
plain  by  seeing  a native  forcing  into  the  ground 
a long  iron  rod,  with  a kind  of  harpoon  at  the 
end  of  it.  After  several  essays  the  rod  was 
drawn  out  with  one  of  these  fish  impaled  npon 
its  hooks.  The  fish  was  alive,  but  appeared  to 
be  stupid,  and  very  sluggish  in  its  movements. 
The  traveler  ascertained  that  during  part  of  the 
year  the  waters  covered  this  plain  for  several 
months ; and  that,  as  they  receded,  these  fish 
collected  in  the  shallow  basins,  where  the  water 
remained  longest  on  tho  surface ; and  as  this 
evaporated,  the  fish  buried  themselves  in  the 
mud,  to  remain  until  the  next  inundation. 

OZONE  AND  ANTOZONE. 

We  learn  from  the  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence that  in  a recent  volume  by  Bellucci,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Perugia,  there  is  given 
a vory  interesting  and  valuable  risume  of  the  re- 
searches that  have  thus  far  been  made  upon  the 
subject  of  ozone,  in  which  department  the  au- 
thor has  himself  done  valuable  work.  With 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  an- 
tozone,  the  author  decides,  from  a thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  that  the  theories  which 
were  expressed  by  many,  and  which  have  as- 
sumed an  allotropic  condition  of  oxygen  antag- 
onistic to  ozone,  are  unsound,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed antozone  has  in  fact  no  existence.  In 
this  opinion  Bellucci  anticipates  the  more  recent 
researches  of  Engler  and  Ness,  who  have  con- 
clusively proved  that  the  reactions  attributed  to 
antozone  were  really  due  in  most  cases  to  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  A more  recent 
publication  of  Bellucci  upon  the  subject  of  emis- 
sion of  ozone  from  plants  goes  to  prove  that  the 
oxygen  emitted  by  plants  does  not  contain  an 
appreciable  proportion  of  ozone. 

ABSENCE  OF  ANTMAL  LIFE  IN  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter,  in  attempting  to 
explain  the  remarkable  absence  of  animal  life  in 
the  deep  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  refers  the 
cause,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  muddy  condition 
of  the  bottom  water,  resulting  from  the  minute 


| particles  brought  down  from  the  Nile  and  the 
I Rhone,  and  disseminated  throughout  the  whole 
| bed  of  the  sea.  Nothing  appears  to  be  more  in- 
I jurious  than  an  extremely  fine  sediment  of  this 
| nature  continually  in  the  process  of  deposition, 

, geological  evidence  showing  clearly  that  the 
j finest-grained  sedimentary  deposits  are  usually 
almost  destitute  of  resident  animal  life,  the  few 
fossils  exhibited  consisting  almost  exclusively  of 
sharks'  teeth,  or  the  remains  of  other  free  swim- 
ming animals  that  died  and  sank  to  the  bottom ; 
while  in  another  part  of  the  same  stratum,  com- 
j posed  of  coarse-grained  materials,  life  may  prove 
to  be  quite  abundant. 

Another  condition  in  the  Mediterranean,  equal- 
ly unfavorable  with  this  turbidity,  if  not  more  so, 
is  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  produced  by  the  slow 
decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  brought 
down  by  the  great  rivers. 

According  to  determinations  made  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter in  1871,  the  gases  boiled  off  from  water 
brought  up  from  great  depfihs  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean contained  only  about  five  per  cent,  of 
oxygen  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  tho 
remaining  sixty  per  cent,  being  carbonic  acid ; 
whereas  in  gases  obtained  from  the  deep  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  the  average  percentage  of  oxy- 
gen was  about  twenty,  while  that  of  carbonic 
j acid  was  between  thirty  and  forty,  this  large  pro- 
! portion  of  carbonic  acid  not  appearing  preju- 
j dicial  to  the  life  of  marine  invertebrata  so  long 
as  oxygen  was  present  in  sufficient  proportion. 

■ The  physical  cause  of  this  deficiency  of  oxygen 
and  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  found  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  bottom  circulation,  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  sea  being  in  an  absolutely  stagnant 
condition.  The  circumstances  that  produce  cir- 
culation in  the  ocean  are  not  present  here,  there 
being  no  possibility  of  an  increase  of  the  density 
of  the  surface  stratum  by  the  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, involving  its  sinking  to  the  bottom,  to 
be  replaced  by  the  bottom  water  coming  to  the 
top.  On  this  account  the  bottom  water  is  never 
disturbed,  and  the  organic  matter  contained  in 
the  sediment  accumulated  there  consumes  its 
oxygen  so  much  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  sup- 
plied from  above,  and  diffused  through  the  vast 
column  of  superincumbent  water,  that  nearly  the 
w hole  of  it  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  scarce- 
ly any  of  the  oxygen  being  left  for  the  support 
of  animal  life.  The  existence  of  a reef  across 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  also  effectually  prevents 
any  circulation  from  the  Atlantic. 

AGENCY  OF  MILK  IN  SPREADING  TYPHOID 
F EVER. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  excited  in  med- 
ical and  sanitary  circles  by  the  occurrence  of  an 
epidemic  typhoid  fever  in  London,  which,  after 
careful  investigation,  was  distinctly  traceable  to 
the  supply  of  milk  from  a certain  dairy.  It  was 
found  that  the  proprietor  of  this  establishment 
had  died  of  typhoid  fever,  and  that  other  indica- 
tions of  its  presence  were  appreciable. 

It  is  well  knowrn  that  impure  water  is  the  chief 
vehicle  for  the  transmission  and  communication 
of  this  disease,  bnt  there  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  milk  had  been  diluted  with  water; 
and  it  is  now  thought  that  the  prime  cause  of 
the  introduction  of  the  poison  germs  was  due  to 
the*  fact  that  the  milk-pans  were  washed  in  in- 
fected water. 
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POISONOUS  NATURE  OP  COBALT  COMPOUNDS. 

M.  Siegen  has  found  that  the  compounds  of 
cobalt  must  be  classed  among  the  poisons.  His 
experiments  were  made  with  the  nitrate  and  the 
chloride  of  the  metal.  One  centigramme  of 
either  salt  (about  0.15  grain)  killed  a frog  in 
half  an  hour;  three  centigrammes  killed  a rab- 
bit in  three  hours.  The  poisqn  seems  to  retard 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

PREPARED  HEADS  OP  MACAS  INDIANS. 

Among  the  choicest  and  rarest  objects  of  ar- 
chaeological museums  may  be  mentioned  certain 
heads  prepared  by  the  Macas  Indians  of  Ecua- 
dor, residing  upon  the  Upper  Amazon,  and  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  diminutive  size — in  this 
respect  not  exceeding  that  of  a small  monkey. 


Numerous  hypotheses  have  been  presented  in  re- 
gard to  the  manufacture  of  these  objects ; but, 
according  to  a recent  communication  from  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  instead  of  being  the  heads  of 
enemies,  they  are  actually  the  mementoes  of  de- 
parted friends.  They  are  severed  from  the  body, 
and  then  prepared  by  boiling  with  an  infusion 
of  herbs,  until  the  bones  and  other  internal  parts 
can  be  removed  through  the  hole  of  the  neck. 
Heated  stones  are  then  introduced  into  the  cav- 
ity, and  the  skin  of  the  head  dried  up,  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  contracted.  A string  is 
then  run  through  the  head  for  convenience 
of  suspension  in  the  hut,  and  the  head,  hav- 
ing been  solemnly  abused  by  the  owner,  has 
its  month  sewed  up  to  prevent  a chance  for 
a reply ! 


(Mar's  jMstaricnl  Htcarii. 


POLITICAL 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary.— The  Bankruptcy  Bill,  amending  in- 
stead of  wholly  repealing  the  act  of  March  2, 
1867,  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  February  10,  by 
a vote  of  43  toll. 

In  the  House,  January  28,  Mr.  Garfield,  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  reported  a 
bill  to  revise,  consolidate,  and  amend  the  statutes 
in  relation  to  estimates,  appropriations,  and  pub- 
lic accounts ; also  a bill  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
tures on  public  buildings.  The  latter  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  authorize  no  pay- 
ments out  of  any  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations heretofore  made  for  the  purchase  of  sites 
and  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  by  the  su- 
pervising architect  of  the  Treasury  Department 
for  any  of  the  purposes  and  objects  following, 
to  wit : to  pay  for  any  site  or  extension  of  site 
the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  which  has  not 
been  executed,  or  proceedings  for  the  condem- 
nation of  which  have  not  been  completed,  before 
the  passage  of  this  act ; to  pay  for  any  work  or 
materials  for  the  erection  of  any  building  upon 
which  work  is  not  already  begun  or  contracted 
for  before  the  passage  of  this  act ; to  pay  for 
the  sale  or  demolition  of  any  buildings  on  any 
site  where  work  has  not  been  commenced  before 
the  passage  of  this  act.  The  second  section  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  make  no  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  any  new  site,  nor  for  material  or  la- 
bor on  any  building  not  actually  commenced. 
The  third  section  covers  into  the  Treasury  all 
sums  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  purchase 
of  sites  and  the  erection  of  buildings  under  the 
supervising  architect  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment which  are  made  unavailable  by  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act.  The  fourth  section  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  suspend  work  on 
any  buildings  already  commenced  whenever,  in 
his  judgment,  such  suspension  can  be  made  con- 
sistently with  the  public  sendee.  This  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  157  to  76,  thus  virtually  bury- 
ing  it. 

Two  important  financial  bills  were  introduced 
by  Senator  Sherman  February  3.  One  of  these 
is  a bill  to  provide  for  the  redemption  and  re- 
issue of  United  States  legal  tender  and  national 


bank  notes.  It  enacts  that,  January  I,  1875, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  pay  on  de- 
mand to  any  holder  of  United  States  notes  to 
the  amount  of  $1000,  or  any  multiple  thereof, 
in  exchange  for  such  notes  an  equal  amount  of 
gold  coin,  or,  in  lieu  of  gold,  he  may  issue  cou- 
pon or  registered  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
redeemable  in  coin  after  ten  years,  these  bonds 
to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  the  Secretary  may  re-issue  the  notes 
exchanged  for  the  bonds,  or,  if  they  are  canceled, 
may  issue  new  notes  of  the  same  amount,  either 
to  redeem  the  public  debt  or  to  meet  the  current 
payments  for  the  public  service.  The  bonds  are 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation.  Section  2 repeals 
the  limit  now  prescribed  by  law  of  the  aggregate 
circulation  of  national  banks  from  July  1,  1874, 
and  all  banks  thereafter  organized  shall  deposit 
as  security  for  their  circulating  notes  bonds  issued 
under  the  act  of  July  14,  1870.  Section  3 re- 
quires every  national  banking  association  to  have 
on  hand  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States 
an  amount  equal  to  at  least  twenty-five  percent, 
of  its  deposits,  or  if  it  have  not  on  hand  that 
amount,  it  shall  not  increase  its  liabilities  by  new 
loans  or  discounts,  except  by  discounting  or  pur- 
chasing bills  of  exchange  payable  at  sight,  nor 
shall  it  make  any  dividend  of  profits.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  may,  after  thirty  days’  no- 
tice, wind  up  the  business  of  any  bank  not  having 
the  required  twenty-five  per  centum  in  reserve. 
Section  4 requires  each  national  bank  to  redeem 
at  par  its  circulating  notes  when  presented  in 
sums  of  $1000  or  any  multiple  thereof.  The 
other  bill  presented  by  Senator  Sherman,  report- 
ed from  the  Finance  Committee,  has  for  its  ob- 
ject an  equalization  of  the  distribution  of  the 
currency  by  the  withdrawal  of  $25,000,000  from 
the  States  haying  an  excess,  and  the  distribution 
of  that  amount  to  the  States  having  a deficiency. 
On  the  20th  an  amendment  to  the  last-men- 
tioned bill  was  adopted,  28  to  25,  instruct- 
ing the  committee  to  report  a bill  for  increasing 
the  volume  of  the  national  bank  currency  to 
$400,000,000. 

In  the  House,  February  9,  a resolution  was 
adopted,  170  to  64,  asserting  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  so  regulate  commerce  be- 
tween the  States  as  to  protect  the  people  against 
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all  unjust  or  oppressive  tolls,  taxation,  or  ob- 
structions, whether  by  railway  companies  or  other 
carriers. 

The  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  appropriating 
$28,449,916,  was  passed  by  the  House  February 
11.  It  provides  for  the  reduction  of  the  army 
by  about  5000  men. 

Before  the  middle  of  Februaiy  over  2000  bills 
had  been  introduced  in  the  House,  only  twenty 
of  which  had  become  laws. 

Ex-Governor  James  M.  Harvey  was  elected 
by  the  Kansas  Legislature,  February  2,  to  suc- 
ceed Caldwell  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  has  passed,  and  the 
Governor  has  approved,  a bill  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  planting  and  growing  of  forest  trees 
for  timber,  offering  a bounty  of  $10  to  eveiy  per- 
son who  shall  plant  and  cultivate  for  three  years 
an  acre  or  more  of  forest  trees.  Recent  experi- 
ments have  proved  that  timber-culture  is  a more 
profitable  business,  “in  the  long-run,”  than  corn- 
raising. 

There  is  a bill  pending  in  both  Houses  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  for  the  “protection  of 
factory  children.”  The  bill  provides  that  no 
child  under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  any  factory,  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  a week 
shall  not  be  more  than  sixty,  and  that  each  child 
shall  receive  either  three  months  of  day  school- 
ing in  a year  or  six  months  of  night  schooling. 

The  Georgia  Legislature  has  decided  against 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill  on  the  ground  that  its  pas- 
sage would  break  up  the  public-school  system  in 
that  State. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Con- 
necticut, at  New  Haven,  Februaiy  8,  renomi- 
nated Governor  Ingersoll  and  all  the  present 
State  officers.  The  Republican  Convention  of 
the  same  State,  at  Hartford,  Februaiy  11,  nom- 
inated H.  B.  Harrison  for  Governor. 

The  election  for  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Feb- 
ruary 1 7,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Stokley,  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  by  a considerable  majority. 

The  National  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry began  its  seventh  annual  session  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  February  4.  The  convention 
represented  nearly  12,000  subordinate  granges, 
with  a membership  of  nearly  a million,  distrib- 
uted through  thirty-two  States  and  two  Territo- ; 
ries,  the  Province  of  Quebec  having  also  a Pro-  j 
vincial  Grange.  An  address  was  delivered  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  session  by  Grand  Master 
D.  W.  Adams.  The  third  resolution  of  the  plat- 
form, presented  on  the  11th,  thus  announces  the 
objects  of  the  order : 

44  We  shall  endeavor  to  advance  our  cause  by  laboring 
to  accomplish  the  following  objects : To  develop  a bet- 
ter and  higher  manhood  and  womanhood  among  our- 
selves ; to  enhance  the  comforts  and  attractions  of  our 
homes,  and  strengthen  our  attachments  to  onr  pur- 
suits; to  foster  mutual  understanding  and  co-opera- 
tion ; to  maintain  inviolate  our  laws ; to  stimulate 
each  other  to  labor  to  hasten  the  good  time  coming ; 
to  reduce  our  expenses,  both  indiridual  and  co-opera- 
tive ; to  buy  less  and  produce  more,  in  order  to  make 
our  farms  self-sustaining ; to  diversify  our  crops,  and 
crop  no  more  than  we  can  cultivate;  to  condense  the 
weight  of  our  exports,  selling  less  in  the  bushel  and 
more  on  hoof  ana  in  fleece;  to  systemize  our  work, 
and  calculate  intelligently  on  probabilities;  to  dis- 
countenance the  credit  system,  the  mortgage  system, 
the  fashion  system,  and  every  other  system  tending  to 
prodigality  and  bankruptcy.  We  propose  meeting  to- 
gether, talking  together,  working  together,  buying  to- 
gether, selling  together,  and,  in  general,  acting  togeth- 
er for  our  mutual  protection  ana  the  advancement  the 


association  may  require.  We  shall  avoid  litigation  as 
much  as  possible  by  arbitration  in  the  grange.  We 
eb&ll  constantly  strive  to  secure  entire  harmony,  good- 
will, and  vital  brotherhood  among  ourselves,  and  to 
make  onr  order  perpetual.  We  shall  earnestly  en- 
deavor to  suppress  personal,  local,  sectional,  and  na- 
tional prejudices,  all  unhealthy  rivalry,  all  selfish  am- 
bition. Faithful  adherence  to  these  principles  will 
insure  our  mental,  moral,  social,  and  material  ad- 
vancement” 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
has  decided  affirmatively  the  Following  question, 
referred  to  it  by  an  order  of  the  Legislature: 
“ Under  the  constitution  of  this  Commonwealth, 
can  a woman  be  a member  of  a school  commit- 
tee ?*’  The  court  held  that  the  constitution  con- 
tained nothing  relating  to  school  committees, 
and  that  the  common  law  of  England  was  our 
law  upon  the  subject,  permitting  a woman  to  fill 
any  local  office  of  an  administrative  character, 
the  duties  attached  to  which  were  such  that  a 
woman  was  competent  to  perform  them. 

On  the  23d  of  January  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  was  married  to  Princes^ 
Marie  - Alexandra vna  of  Russia,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

The  British  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  the 
Queen,  on  the  advice  of  her  ministers,  January 
24.  Elections  were  then  held  for  a new  Parlia- 
ment, to  meet  March  5.  These  resulted  in  so 
signal  a victory  for  the  Conservatives  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  resigned  the  office  of  Premier  Febru- 
ary 17.  The  position  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, who  accepted  it  on  the  18th.  The  full  re- 
turns of  the  elections  for  the  new  Parliament  give 
the  Conservatives  351  members,  and  the  Liberals 
and  Home  Rulers  302,  a Conservative  majority 
of  forty-nine.  A large  majority  of  the  members 
returned  from  Ireland  were  Home  Rulers.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  returned  to  the  new  Parliament 
by  a small  majority.  The  number  of  abstentious 
must  have  been  large,  the  total  number  of  votes 
polled  not  exceeding  2,500,000.  In  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli’s cabinet  Earl  Derby  has  charge  of  the 
Foreign  Department,  Baron  Cairns  is  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  President 
of  the  Council,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  is  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Guthorne  Hardy  has  charge 
of  the  War  Department,  and  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  is  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  caused  by  a 
serious  charge  brought  against  Prince  Bismarck 
by  Herr  Von  Mallinckrodt,  an  ultramontanist, 
in  the  Prussian  Lower  House  January  1G.  The 
charge  was  based  on  La  Marmora’s  revelations, 
and  was  to  the  effect  that  Prince  Bismarck, 
when  preparing  for  the  Austrian  war,  offered  to 
cede  the  Rhine  provinces  in  return  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Prince  Bis- 
marck pronounced  the  statement  an  infamous 
lie,  invented  to  blacken  his  reputation  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen.  La  Marmora  has  since 
replied  in  L'Opinione  (Florence),  giving  his  au- 
thority for  the  accusation. 

The  Ashantee  war  came  to  a conclusion  in 
January  by  concessions  of  the  Ashantee  king, 
who  released  all  the  white  prisoners  held  by  him, 
and  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  £200,000. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  took  possession  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Ashantee  January  28. 

Dr.  Beke,  the  Engli sfi  traveler,  reports  that  be 
has  discovered  the  true  Mount  SinAi.  It  is  situ- 
I ated  a day’s  journey  northeast  of  the  village  of 
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Akab&,  Arabia,  at  an  altitude  of  5000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Beke  says  he  found 
the  remains  of  animals  that  had  been  sacrificed. 
The  doctor  also  discovered  Sinaitic  inscriptions, 
which  he  copied. 

CO-OPERATION. 

In  an  article  entitled 44  The  Position  and  Pros- 
pects of  Co-operation,”  in  the  Fortnightly  Re* 
view  for  March,  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett  gives  some 
very  important  statistics,  with  reflections  upon 
their  significance.  Nine-tenths  of  the  existing 
co-operative  societies  carry  on  those  ordinary 
retail  businesses  the  function  of  which  is  to  dis- 
tribute rather  than  to  produce  wealth.  The  cap- 
ital in  the  co-operative  stores  is  owned  by,  and 
the  profits  realized  are  distributed  among,  the 
customers,  and  not  among  the  employes  of  the 
establishment.  Thus  these  associations  lack  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  and  essential  features 
of  co-operation.  But  the  advantages  to  those 
who  have  been  benefited  by  the  movement  have 
been  very  great.  The  first  co-operative  store 
was  established  in  England  by  the  Rochdale  Pi- 
oneers about  thirty  years  ago.  This  society  has 
now  a capital  of  £25,000,  and  carries  on  a busi- 
ness of  not  less  that  £250,000  a year.  The  suc- 
cess at  Rochdale  led  to  the  establishment  of  sim- 
ilar stores  throughout  the  country.  In  many  of 
the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  north  of  England 
the  working  classes  deal  almost  entirely  at  these 
stores.  They  exist  not  only  in  the  large  towns, 
but  are  frequently  found  in  agricultural  villages. 
Each  customer,  when  he  makes  a purchase,  re- 
ceives certain  tin  tickets  or  tallies  w hich  record 
the  amount  of  his  purchases,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  he  receives  the  proportion  of  profits 
to  which  the  total  amount  of  his  purchases  en- 
titles him.  He  buys  at  the  prices  which  are  cur- 
rent in  the  ordinary  retail  shops,  and  always  pays 
in  cash.  At  the  Civil  Service  stores  in  London, 
where  also  no  credit  is  given,  the  customer’s  prof- 
its are  realized  through  the  payment  of  less  than 
the  current  retail  prices— a saving  of  about  twenty 
per  cent.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  cash  sys- 
tem, by  the  adoption  of  which  similar  advantages 
might  accrue  to  the  customers  of  the  ordinary 
retail  shops. 

The  Rochdale  Pioneers  soon  found  that  they 
possessed  a larger  capital  than  was  required  for 
the  store.  At  present  £25,000  is  thus  required, 
while  the  aggregate  share  capital  of  the  society  is 
£1 08,000.  The  surplus  has  been  for  many  years 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  a wholesale  dd- 
pdt,  at  which  purchases  are  made  for  the  stores. 
A Wholesale  Society  was  thus  formed,  which  in 
18G8  was  transferred  to  Manchester.  It  has  now 
a grand  central  ddp6t,  with  branches  in  London 
and  Newcastle;  branches  will  also  shortly  be 
formed  at  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff*,  and 
Cambridge.  The  Wholesale  Society  is  now  do- 
ing a business  of  more  than  £2,000,000  a year, 
and  so  rapidly  is  it  growing  that  there  has  been 
since  1872  an  increase  of  between  thirty-seven 
and  fifty-seven  per  cent,  in  each  quarter  over  its 
immediate  predecessor.  There  are  590  stores 
dealing  with  this  society,  858  of  which  have  cap- 
ital invested  in  it.  The  cost  of  the  management 
does  not  amount  to  one  per  cent,  on  the  returns. 
So  far  as  possible  the  society  buys  directly  from 
producers,  and  as  the  concern  develops,  it  will 
doubtless  include  in  its  scheme  the  manufacture 
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of  its  goods.  Already  it  has  established  a shoe 
manufactory  of  its  own  at  Leicester,  and  a bis- 
cuit manufactory  at  Manchester ; and  it  contem- 
plates the  early  establishment  of  a soap  factory. 
Some  of  those  connected  with  it  confidently  ex- 
pect that  the  society  will  obtain  wheat  and  other 
agricultural  produce  from  its  own  land,  and  im- 
port tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  in  its  own  ships  and 
from  its  own  plantations.  The  co-operative 
stores  are  only  charged  such  an  amount  as  will 
cover  the  expenses  of  management. 

On  a small  scale  the  co-operative  principle  has 
been  applied  to  the  production  of  wealth.  The 
first  experiment  in  Eugland  was  made  at  Roch- 
dale. It  had  previously  been  tried  in  Paris  with 
success.  At  Rochdale  a dividend  of  five  per 
cent,  on  capital  was  the  first  charge  on  profits. 
The  remaining  profits  were  equally  divided  be- 
tween capita]  and  labor.  Each  laborer’s  share 
was  proportioned  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  his 
wages.  Soon  a larger  mill  was  required  than 
any  that  could  be  rented,  and  one  wus  built  be- 
tween 1856  and  1860  at  a cost  of  £45,000,  fitted 
with  the  best  machinery.  But  so  confident  were 
the  co-operators,  that  sufficient  capital  was  forth- 
coming for  a second  mill,  which  was  also  built. 
Then  the  American  civil  war  depressed  the  cot- 
ton trade,  but  the  co-operative  mills  struggled 
on  after  the  surrounding  manufactories  had  been 
closed.  When  the  cotton  trade  revived,  many 
co-operative  mills  were  established  in  different 
parts  of  Lancashire.  One  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous of  these  was  the  Sun  Mill  at  Oldham.  The 
working  classes  of  Oldham  have  no  less  than 
£500,000  invested  in  various  co-operative  under- 
takings,  £75,000  of  it  in  the  Sun  Mill.  The  aver- 
age profit  of  this  mill  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  twelve  and  a half  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  co-operation  can  be  more 
easily  and  simply  applied  to  distributive  than  to 
productive  industry,  owing  to  the  greater  risks 
attending  the  latter.  A manufacturing  business 
is  always  speculative  and  uncertain.  The  profits 
of  the  Sun  Mill  at  Oldham  were,  during  the  last 
three  quarters  of  1869,  only  nine  per  cent.,  while 
during  the  corresponding  period  in  1870  they 
were  twenty-two  per  cent.  Such  fluctuations  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  management.  There  is  a 
temptation  to  appropriate  too  large  a proportion 
of  the  profits  during  prosperous  years,  leaving  an 
inadequate  reserve  to  meet  adverse  times.  That 
this  temptation  has  been  in  many  cases  success- 
fully resisted  by  associations  of  workmen  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
capacity  of  a considerable  number  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  to  carry  on  most  complex  and  difficult 
industrial  undertakings. 

Co-operative  production  presents  fewer  diffi- 
culties in  those  trades  whose  returns  are  regular, 
and  where  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  plant 
and  material  is  small  compared  with  the  Amount 
expended  in  wages.  Often  the  necessary  capital 
can  be  supplied  by  those  who  furnish  the  labor. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  many  very  success- 
ful co-operative  societies  in  Paris.  One  was  a 
society  of  masons.  In  1852  it  had  seventeen 
members  and  no  capital.  They  created  capital 
by  laying  aside  one-tenth  of  their  earnings.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  they  had  a capital  of  £680. 
In  1860  the  society  numbered  107  members, 
with  a capital  of  £14,500.  No  laborers  are  em- 
ployed by  this  society  except  the  share-holders. 
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They  are  paid  the  current  wages  ; two-fifths  of 
the  net  profits  realized  go  to  the  fund  for  the  an- 
nual dividend  on  capital,  the  remaining  three- 
fifths  as  a bonus  to  labor. 

In  1 848  fourteen  piano-forte  makers  of  Paris 
resolved  to  form  themselves  into  an  association. 
By  extreme  efforts  they  succeeded  in  saving  £45, 
with  which  they  commenced  business.  They 
have  lately  become  the  owners  of  a large  free- 
hold manufactory,  with  an  annual  business  of 
£8000. 

Co-operation  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  agri- 
culture in  England.  But  as  each  year  it  is  be- 
coming less  likely  that  any  considerable  portion 
of  land  in  that  country  will  be  cultivated  by 
small  proprietors,  owing  to  the  extensive  use  of 
machinery  in  agriculture,  it  is  probable  that  co- 
operative associations  will  be  formed  for  farming 
on  a large  scale. 

Although  co-operative  banking  has  for  some 
time  obtained  a remarkable  development  in  Ger- 
many, yet  until  the  last  few  years  it  has  scarce- 
ly had  any  existence  in  England.  Two  co- 
operative banks  have  recently  been  formed,  each 
of  which  is  carrying  on  an  extensive  business. 
One  of  these,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  does  a 
business  of  £200,000  a month.  The  Wholesale 
Society  has  also  established  a bank,  in  which 
only  co-operative  societies  are  allowed  to  hold 
shares. 

In  Germany  the  co-operative  banking  move- 
ment originated  with  M.  Schulze-Delitzsch,  in 
1851.  The  object  was  to  give  to  the  laborer, 
through  the  agency  of  self-help,  direct  access  to 
the  capital  necessary  to  production.  Associa- 
tions were  formed,  composed  only  of  bona  fide 
working-men,  each  of  whom  is  able  and  is  re- 
quired to  be  a share-holder.  The  association  is 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  members.  The 
capital  is  obtained  partly  by  the  subscriptions  of 
members,  but  mainly  by  loans  contracted  in  open 
market  on  the  credit  of  the  association.  In  1865 
there  were  961  of  these  credit  associations  in 
Germany.  Of  these  a little  over  one-half,  or 
498,  sent  in  their  statistics  to  the  central  bureau, 
showing  that  they  had  a membership  of  170,000, 
and  that  the  money  they  annually  advanced  was 
equal  to  £10,000,000. 

Many  of  the  co-operative  societies  in  England 
have  invested  a considerable  portion  of  their  sur- 
plus capital  in  the  erection  of  houses  for  their 
members.  The  houses  are  obtained  at  the  low- 
est possible  price — the  house,  in  each  instance, 
being  security  for  the  money  advanced,  which  is 
repaid  in  weekly  or  monthly  installments. 

A few  years  ago  a building  society  was  started 
in  England,  known  as  the  Artisans’,  Laborers’, 
and  General  Dwellings  Company.  It  purchased 
tracts  of  building  ground.  Any  one  wishing  to 
build  a house  borrows  from  the  society.  At  Sal- 
ford sufficient  land  was  purchased  for  the  erec- 
tion of  seventy -six  houses.  In  Birmingham 
three  estates  have  been  purchased,  on  which  it 
is  proposed  to  erect  600  houses.  The  most  ex- 
tensive scheme  of  the  society  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Shaftesbury  Park  estate,  close  to 
Clapham  Junction,  and  containing  forty  acres. 
Upon  it  340  houses  have  already  been  built,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  build  410  more.  Thus  will  be 
formed  a town  of  not  less  than  7000  inhabitants. 
A lecture  hall  and  schools  have  been  erected,  a 
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recreation  ground  has  been  reserved,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  rent  a dairy-farm  in  order  to  secure 
a supply  of  pure  milk. 

DISASTERS. 

January  22. — A telegram  from  Port  Town- 
send, Washington  Territory,  announces  the  loss 
of  the  ship  Panther  on  her  way  from  Naniamo 
to  San  Francisco.  Twenty-three  lives  lost 

January  29. — Burning  of  the  new  Olympic 
Theatre,  Philadelphia.  Two  firemen  killed. 

February  13. — Fall  of  a beer  brewery  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Eleven  men  killed  and  eleven  injured. 

February  17. — Extensive  fire  at  Sing  Sing, 
New  York.  Loss,  $150,000. 

December  9. — Fire  in  Jeddo,  Japan.  Loss, 

$2,000,000. 

February  18. — Fire  in  London.  Destruction 
of  Taylor’s  Pantechnicon  and  furniture  reposi- 
tory.  Loss,  $15,000,000. 

OBITUARY. 

January  28. — In  Philadelphia,  ex-Chief  Jus- 
tice James  Thompson,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

February  2. — In  Boston,  N.  S.  Dodge,  author, 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

February  3. — On  Long  Island,  Captain  David 
Ritchie,  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine, 
aged  thirty-eight  years. 

February  5. — In  Utica,  New  York,  Judge  Al- 
fred Conkling,  father  of  Senator  Conkling,  aged 
eighty-five  years. 

February  7. — In  New  York  city,  James  W. 
Gerard,  an  eminent  lawyer,  aged  eightyyears. 

February  8. — In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Henry 
Miller,  M.D.,  president  of  the  Louisville  Medical 
College,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

February  14. — Near  Alexandria,  Virginia,  the 
wife  of  James  M.  Mason,  ex-United  States  Sen- 
ator and  Confederate  Commissioner. 

February  18. — At  Galveston,  Texas,  ex-Sen- 
ator  Lewis  T.  Wigfall,  about  fifty  years  of  age. 

January  22. — In  London,  England,  Madame 
Parepa-Rosa,  in  her  thirty-fifth  year. 

January  25. — In  Edinburgh,  Adam  Black,  the 
well-known  Scotch  publisher  and  political  reform- 
er, aged  eighty-nine  years. 

January  26. — A London  telegram  announces 
the  death  of  Dr.  David  Livingstone,  August  15, 
1873,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  aged  fifty-six 
years. 

January  29. — At  Zurich,  Switzerland,  Field- 
marshal  Baron  Von  Gablenz,  of  Austria,  by  his 
own  hand,  aged  six  tv  years. — In  the  south  of 
France,  the  Rev.  Emiie  F.  Cook,  recently  a dele- 
gate to  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  from  injuries 
received  through  the  wreck  of  the  Villedu  Havre, 
aged  forty-six  years. 

February  3.—  King  William  Luualilo  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

February  4. — In  London,  Professor  John  Hen- 
ry Anderson,  the  “Wizard  of  the  North.” 

February  6. — In  London,  Baron  Mayer  Am* 
schel  de  Rothschild,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year. 

February  9.  — In  Berlin,  David  Friedrich 
Strauss,  theologian,  and  author  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus , aged  sixty-five  years. 

February  10. — In  France,  Jules  Michelet,  the 
historian,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

February  14. — In  London,  Mrs.  James  An- 
thony Froude,  wife  of  the  historian. 
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A FEW  years  since  there  pervaded  Chicago  a 
speculator  in  grain,  the  boldness  and  mag- 
nitude of  whose  operations  were  worthy  even  of 

that  city.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Richard  H , 

had  gone  into  one  cornering  operation  in  wheat 
by  which  he  became  slightly  “hurt.”  In  al- 
luding to  it  a few  weeks  ago  he  remarked,  with 
characteristic  blandness  and  frankness,  “I  lost 
in  that  speculation  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  of  it  was  good  money  that 
I put  in  on  the  start  /” 

We  are  indebted  to  a legal  friend  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  for  the  following : 

In  October  last  the  case  of  Frank  Davis  (col- 
ored) against  the  Northwestern  Union  Packet 
Company  was  on  trial  in  the  District  Court  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  before  Judge  Wilson,  and  plaint- 
iff’s attorney  examined  several  colored  “roust- 
abouts,” one  of  whom  was  excluded  on  the 
ground  of  not  knowing  the  nature  of  an  oath. 
Colonel  J.  Ham  Davidson,  defendant’s  attorney, 
placed  on  the  stand  a colored  “scrubber”  from 
the  steamer  Lake  Superior , whereupon  plaintiff’s 
attorney  raised  the  question  of  his  competency 
to  testify.  Judge  Wilson  proceeded  to  interro- 
gate him,  and  the  result  was  pronounced  satis- 
factory, amidst  roars  of  laughter  from  bar,  jury, 
and  audience. 

Judge.  “Do  you  understand  the  nature  and 
obligation  of  an  oath  ?” 

Witness.  “ Don’t  zactly  understan’  what  dat 
means.” 

Judoe.  “Do  you  know  what  yon  are  to  do 
when  you  are  sworn  to  give  your  evidence  ?” 

Witness  (rolling  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes), 
“ I do  dat : I’s  to  tell  de  troof.” 

Judge.  “What  will  happen  to  yon  if  you 
don’t  tell  the  truth  ?” 

Witness*  “ Jege,  dat  dor  ain’t  gwine  to  hap- 

___  »» 

pen. 

Judge.  “Well,  I presume  it  won’t  happen  ; 
but  suppose  it  Bhould,  what  would  happen  to 
you  ?” 

Witness.  “ Well,  Sah,  I ’spect  I’d  be  handled 
for  dat.” 

Judge.  “ How  would  you  be  handled  ?” 
WITNESS.  “Well,  Sah,  boaf  ways — by  dis 
court  and  by  de  Lord.” 

Judge.  44  Which  way  would  be  the  worst  ?” 
Witness.  “Well,  Sah,  I ’spect  boaf  of  ’em 
would  make  it  mighty  hot  for  dis  chile ; 'special- 
ly de  las'  way  /” 

His  evidence  was  taken  without  further  objec- 
tion. 

At  a dinner-party  in  this  city  a few  weeks 
since,  just  before  the  departure  of  Mr.  Cushing 
for  Spain,  one  of  the  guests  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Cushing’s  book  on  the  Geneva  Ar- 
bitration was  published  at  his  own  expense ; to 
which  an  ex-cabinet  officer  quickly  added,  “ And 
at  the  expense  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,” 

It  is  a frequent  cause  for  regretful  remark  by 
clergymen  that  they  are  generally  destined  to 
witness  but  small  results  ftom  their  labors.  As 
illustrative  of  the  fact,  we  are  told  this  of  Rev. 


Mr. , who,  on  being  asked  whether  his  min- 

istry had  been  attended  with  success,  replied: 
“ With  very  little,  I grieve  to  say.  A short  time 
since  I thought  I had  brought  to  a better  state 
of  mind  a man  who  had  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced for  a heinous  crime.  He  showed  great 
signs  of  contrition  after  sentence,  and  I thought 
I could  observe  the  dawnings  of  good.  I gave 
him  a Dible,  and  he  was  most  assiduous  in  the 
study  of  it,  and  frequently  quoted  passages  from 
it.  He  gave  such  a promise  of  reformation  that 
I exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  and  obtained  for 
him  such  a commutation  of  sentence  as  would 
soon  enable  him  to  begin  the  w orld  again,  and, 
as  I hoped,  with  a happier  result.  I called  to 
inform  him  of  my  success.  His  gratitude  knew 
no  bounds.  He  said  I was  his  preserver,  his  de- 
liverer. 4 And  here,  ’ he  added;  as  he  grasped  my 
hand  in  parting — 4 here  is  your  Bible ; I may  as 
well  return  it  to  you,  for  I hope  that  I shall  nev- 
er want  it  again , ” 

Wb  are  quite  serious  in  recommending  office- 
seekers  to  go  to  Gainesville,  Florida.  A cor- 
respondent sends  a paragraph  from  the  paper 
published  in  that  place,  which  says : “ When  the 
Hon.  L.  G.  Dennis  left  us  for  his  Northern  trip, 
to  be  absent  several  months,  we  lost  in  him  our 
Senator,  county  commissioner,  board  of  in- 
struction, deputy  marshal,  deputy  sheriff,  deputy 
county  clerk,  treasurer  of  school  funds,  custodian 
of  county  treasurer’s  books,  senior  councilman, 
and  acting  mayor.  Nearly  all  public  business 
was  suspended  until  his  return  on  the  2lst  Oc- 
tober.” 

In  one  of  the  eastern  towns  of  Massachusetts 
lived,  some  years  ago,  Uncle  Bill , a hard- 

working stone-mason,  a man  of  ready  wit,  but, 
unfortunately,  too  much  addicted  to  drink. 
Regularly  each  morning  at  an  early  hour  he 
made  a visit  to  the  grocery  store  to  lay  in  a stock 
of  the  ardent  for  the  dayrs  consumption.  With 
the  same  regularity  the  Rev.  Dr.  C , a kind- 

ly natured  orthodox  clergyman,  in  quest  of  his 
morning  chop  or  mid-day  roast,  sought  the  vil- 
lage butcher’s  shop.  After  meeting  often  in  their 

morning  walks,  Dr.  C at  last  felt  it  his  duty 

to  mildly  reprove  Uncle  Bill  for  his  easily  be- 
setting sin.  So  one  morning,  after  their  usual 
hearty  salutations,  the  good  dominie  began  : 

4 4 You  and  I walk  out  early,  Uncle  Bill;  but 
do  you  ever  reflect  how  different  are  our  er- 
rands ?’* 

44  Well,  for  that  matter,”  said  Uncle  Bill, 44  if 
we  bring  the  thing  down  to  Soripter  test,  my  er- 
rand will  come  out  ahead.” 

44  How  so  ?”  asked  Dr.  C . 

44  Why,  you  w*alk  after  th efiesh,  but  I walk 
after  the  spirit  /” 

Some  years  ago  Senator  John  A.  Logan  and 
Hon,  Isaac  N.  Arnold  were  members  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature.  One  of  the  measures  under 
discussion  by  that  body  was  a proposition  to 
build  a new  penitentiary  at  Joliet,  near  Chicago. 
The  members  from  44  Egypt,”  or  Southern  Illi- 
nois, opposed  it,  and  urged  the  enlargement  of 
the  prison  at  Alton.  Mr.  Logan,  in  adrocating 
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a bill  favoring  the  lAtter  proposition,  said  it  was 
easy  to  understand  why  members  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  favored  Joliet,  for  the  prison 
Statistics  showed  that  two-thirds  of  the  convicts 
came  from  Northern  Illinois. 

Mr.  Arnold  said,  in  reply,  “What  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  says  about  the  proportion  of 
convicts  is  true ; but  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  State : in  the  north 
we  send  our  criminals  to  prison ; in  the  south 
they  send  them  to  the  Legislature.” 

Joliet  got  its  appropriation. 

Good  Irishmen  ought  to  thank  one  of  their 
number  for  embalming  in  verse  the  following 
opinion  of  the  main  points  in  the  character  of 
Father  O'Flvnn : 

Of  priests  we  can  offer  a charmin’  variety, 

Far  renowned  for  lamin’  and  piety, 

Still,  I’d  advance  ye,  widont  impropriety, 

Father  O’Flynn  as  the  flower  of  them  alL 
Chorus,— ilere’s  a health  to  you.  Father  OYlynn, 
Slain  to  and  slaintA  and  slaintA  agin, 
Powerfuleet  preacher,  and 
Tindere8t  teacher,  and 
Kindliest  creature  in  ould  Donegal 

Don’t  talk  of  your  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity, 
Famous  forever  at  Greek  and  Latlulty, 

Falx,  and  the  divils  and  all  at  divinity— 

Father  O’Flynn ’d  make  hares  of  them  all 
Come,  I vinture  to  give  ye  my  word, 

Never  the  likes  of  his  logic  was  heard, 

Doun  from  mythology 
Into  thayology, 

Troth ! and  conchology,  if  he’d  the  call 
Chorus,— Here’s  a health  to  you,  etc. 

Och ! Father  O’Flynn,  you’ve  the  wonderful  way  wid 
yon. 

All  ould  sinners  are  wishful  to  pray  wid  you, 

All  the  young  childer  are  wild  for  to  play  wid  you, 
You’ve  such  a way  wid  you,  father,  avick  I 
Still,  for  all  you’ve  so  gintle  a soul, 

Gad  1 you’ve  your  flock  in  the  grandest  control. 
Checkin’  the  crazy  wans. 

Coaxin’  onalsy  wans. 

Liftin’  the  lazy  wans  on  add  the  stick. 

Chorus, — Here’s  a health  to  you,  etc. 

And  though  quite  avoidin’  all  foolish  frivolity, 

Still,  at  all  saisons  of  innocent  jollity, 

Where  was  the  play-boy  could  claim  an  equality 
At  comicality,  father,  wid  you  ? 

Once  the  bishop  looked  grave  at  your  jest, 

TUI  this  remark  set  him  off  wid  the  rest: 

44  Is  it  lave  gayety 
All  to  the  laity  ? 

Can  not  the  clargy  be  Irishmen  too?” 

Chorus,— Here’s  a health  to  you,  etc. 


A correspondent  in  Georgetown,  Colorado, 
vouches  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  following : 

It  is  well  known  that  in  high  altitudes,  owing 
to  the  rarefied  air,  objects  are  visible  at  a great 
distance;  and  from  the  city  of  Denver,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  although  some  sixteen  miles 
distant,  seem  but  a very  short  way  off.  An 
English  gentleman,  a tourist,  came  in  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  train  one  morning,  fresh  from  the 
old  country,  stopped  at  the  Inter-Ocean  Hotel  in 
Denver,  and  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  two 
of  the  “old  citizens.”  The  Britisher  was  capti- 
vated with  the  appearance  of  the  mountains,  and 
suggested  to  the  two  “old  citizens”  that,  as  the 
mountain  range  was  such  a very  short  distance 
from  the  city,  they  should  all  take  a walk  to  it, 
and  return  in  time  for  dinner.  The  two  “old 
citizens”  saw  a chance  for  some  fun,  and  imme- 
diately consented.  The  trio  started  west,  and 
walked  toward  the  mountains  for  some  two 
hours  and  a half,  and  the  mountains  seemed  as 


far  away  as  ever.  The  Englishman  wa3  a good 
walker,  and  kept  a little  in  advance  of  his 
friends.  Finally  they  saw  him  deliberately  sit 
down,  as  he  came  to  a small  irrigating  ditch, 
perhaps  two  feet  wide,  and  begin  taking  off  his 
boots  and  stockings.  When  they  came  up  to 
where  he  was  sitting  they  asked  "him,  in  some 
surprise,  what  he  was  doing  that  for.  The  En- 
glishman said  he  was  going  to  wade  the  stream. 
Both  the  “ old  citizens,”  looking  at  him  in  aston- 
ishment, asked  him  why  he  didn't  step  across  it. 

“ Step  across  it ! ” replied  the  Britisher — “ step 
across  it ! Not  I.  What  do  I know  about  dis- 
tances in  your  blarsted  country !” 


At  one  time  there  were  four  grounds  for  ex- 
emption from  military  service.  I can  only  re- 
member the  last  orte:  it  was  “a  manifest  per- 
manent physical  disability,”  according  to  orders 
from  head-quarters.  One  day  a fine  young 
drafted  fellow  from  the  rural  districts  claimed 
exemption  from  service.  He  was  asked  as  to 
the  several  grounds  for  exemption,  and  replied 
in  the  negative  to  each  of  the  first  three.  Final- 
ly he  was  asked,  “ Have  you  any  manifest  per» 
manent  physical  disability  f* 

The  poor  fellow,  scratching  his  head,  replied, 
“ N-no,  not  with  me,  but  I have  at  home!” 


Speaking  of  marriage,  how  do  we  stand  on 
this? 

Let  old  Smith,  father  of  young  Smith,  marry 
Jane  Robinson,  daughter  of  Ann ; and  let  young 
Smith  marry  Ann  Robinson.  Let  old  Smith 
and  Jane  his  wife  have  a daughter  Jemima,  and 
let  young  Smith  and  Ann  his  wife  have  a daugh- 
ter Kezia.  Jemima,  daughter  of  Jane,  is  of 
course  Ann's  granddaughter,  and  Kezia,  being 
daughter  of  young  Smith,  is  granddaughter  of 
old  Smith’s  wife. 

On  the  double  marriage  Jane  became  [step-] 
mother  to  young  Smith,  and  Ann  became  moth- 
er [-in-law]  to  old  Smith.  J emima,  being  daugh- 
ter of  old  Smith,  is  of  course  sister  to  young 
Smith,  and  Kezia,  being  daughter  of  Ann,  is 
sister  of  Jane,  and,  therefore,  of  Jane's  husband, 
old  Smith.  The  rest  is  obvious.  Q.  E.  D. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Porteus,  of  London,  has  deliv- 
ered in  this  city  and  in  Brooklyn  a lecture  on 
wit — English  wit,  French  wit,  American  wit — 
telling  his  hearers  wrhat  he  believed  to  be  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  wit  of  each  nation- 
ality, And  furnishing  a few  examples.  He  thinks 
there  is  a deal  of  grotesqueness  involved  in  the 
Federal  joke,  and  a something  that  in  many  in- 
stances requires  a quick-witted  and  penetrating 
man  to  cipher  out  what  is  meant.  Here  are 
four  or  five  little  ones — orphans,  as  it  were — that 
the  doctor  may  take  back  with  him  to  London, 
and  classify  at  his  leisure : 

An  eccentric  individual  called  at  the  Richmond 
House,  in  North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  a few 
evenings  since,  and  asked  for  a room.  Having 
obtained  the  key,  he  threw  down  a twenty-five 
cent  stamp  to  pay  for  his  lodging,  and  was  walk- 
ing room-ward,  when  the  clerk  suggested  that  it 
was  only  half  enough.  M Why,  that’s  all  right,” 
gravely  replied  the  wayfaring  man  ; “you  see,  I 
expect  to  sleep  but  half  the  time.  ” 

That  was  in  Massachusetts.  The  following  is 
from  Indiana:  A man  with  “lofty  forward  and 
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& curling  Uwdof  l<air,"  y 
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got  hot  owe, rind  he  -:. 
c«n  not  get  ttimOter, 

1 f a cmin  loaw  htt  hoe?. 

a main  lose*  bifi  wife, 

But  if  he  loaes  hi*  wwl  ' 

aesthetic ' taste®  of  tin* 

“Got  any  i!oi.g  f-;r  ' 

b sick  kiwi  to  re.fi  r' 
inqirinal  ft  boy  ** 
news  stand  ju 
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you  1 • 

retjgtofis  book*, • tmd 

so  ^rtii/Vrejpifed.tiift  V’V^V.c^ 

deik- 

'**i  s*M  Bis 

hoy.:  4ido  yon  iuirtk  ' 

dad’ta  haogei!  Gim- 
me a lively  dime  nor  el— one  with  an  Injun  scalp- 
ing  a soldierT*  '■.'•  ■ ,: 

And  thin.  which  we  sub  put  to*  the  Committee 
on  ^ KoniW  of  lioliey,>  pi  o«r  Board  of  Under- 
writers ■>  A prudent  voting  man,  vhw  recently 
entered  Harvard  College,  allied  for  Insurance 
on  his  property  in  a prominent  fbnrt&D.  office. 
A pottkm  of  the  policy  returned  to  him  read  a* 
follows : In^mnce  is  ejected  ‘ * cm  Ids  educatK/ttv 
ruwH  wrought,  and  ip  pfoeeitf,  ami  mat  mute  for 
completing  the  «me,  including  library  of  print- 
ed hocvk^s  hiwk-rwses,  musical  mstrutmuils,  eye- 
glju.se/,  and  cmuts,  Atttjrutrry  and  works  of  xrfc. 
wearing  apparel,  bear  and  bedding,  contained 
in  ftp  - ; Thayer  pottage: ’Yard,  Cam- 

bridge. J'emiiadou  ttf  ;«ork  )pfctru  imis%  not 
Inter  tJmt  10  p.«rl  tO  j?P  work*  and  tn  play 
draw  poker  until  he  gears  to  bed,  *V  Oifbeiog, as- 
sured thfli  the  policy  enthral  14  isxSnfc  hazardous/ 
and  had  no  average  efeuae,  be  disbursed  the  pe* 
eamftrr  consideration  demanded  by  rim  odder- 


Jackson : 

9fcUl»gk<  * JLma  viy#». 

&\n<~~Qman>l  Jackson  .dutfiu*  to  ktui*  'why.  ho  saw 
m many  simggicra  i;i  jw  of  your  Ui  vieuoo  Uwisy. 

*V,&  VVkt*plSXO#. 

To  vl*&  phliiu  mu#  tht  gricb  old  soldier  got  n 
bit  of  pujwy*  urn)  i^neiJod  the  follow rng  i'ej'dy  ; 

• : : ‘r: .'jx ••:  . \i‘-'  : :'w»w4c S«. «<«**.  Dfrv>r»*. 

. 1st  atwwcr  to  yoor  iiotc.  X think  it  pr©l> 

Abie  that  the  reason  why  General  Jiu'K.son  mw  mnyoaiy 
of  my  Atntggiem  trt-a^r  1*5  MiAl  ha  nX3e  la  iwarot  my 
aivlwOn.  dtespeerfuny,  J.  A HauLv. 

Jackson,  who  oppreci fated  xhe  good  points  of 
ihflt  M mnn,  cowcluded  that  the  investigation 
Itad  proceeded  FuiXkiwniiy,  und  let  it  drop. 


KKrjrotTtw*  from  Ewoium  — Invention 
found  by  wbinh  not  only  the  rnk  could  he  «x* 
trucied  from  \mftim\enu  bur  die  akin  ii^f  re- 
duced to  a pure  gelaiino.  M That fg  g»odfr  said 
n gentfemait,  *'*■  for  now  » man  may  not  only  eat 
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to  this  when  told  that  Samuel  Taylor  was  for  the 
plaintiff  and  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  for  the 
defendant.  The  court  being  opened  and  the 
case  being  called,  the  judge  said, 

4 4 Mr.  Taylor,  are  you  ready  in  this  case  ?” 

Mr.  Taylor  replied,  “If  Jeny  Moody  is  here, 
I am  ready.  ” 

44  Mr.  Leigh,  ere  yon  ready?” 

44  May  it  please  your  honor,  I am  ready  if  Jer- 
ry Moody  is  here/’ 

“Sheriff,  call  Jerry  Moody.” 

The  sheriff  went  to  the  door,  and  lustily  called 
thrice  for  Jerry  Moody  to  come  into  court.  So 
Jerry,  a tall,  thin,  straight  man,  came  forward. 
The  jury  were  sworn.  Then  Jerry  was  sworn. 
In  his  solemn  and  forcible  manner  Mr.  Taylor 
said  to  the  witness, 

44  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  the  Court  and  jury  all 
you  know  about  this  cose.” 

Witness  said,  44  Well,  I have  often  heard  the 
defendant  say  that  the  plaintiff  was  a rogue,  a 
thief,  and  a liar;  and  I have  often  heard  the 
plaintiff  say  that  the  defendant  was  a rogue,  a 
thief,  and  a liar ; and  they  were  the  only  times  I 
ever  heard  either  of  them  tell  the  truth.” 

The  counsel  looked  at  each  other.  The  Court 
was  embarrassed.  The  parties  were  confounded. 
Jerry  Moody  was  the  only  man  quite  self-pos- 
sessed. Of  course  the  case  was  thrown  out  of 
court.  As  the  parties  and  witness  were  walking 
out  of  the  court-house,  the  plaintiff  said, 44  Cous- 
in Jerry,  you  joked  too  hard.” 

A firm  dealing  largely  in  coal  in  one  of  our 
Western  cities  lmd  in  their  service  an  Irishman 
named  Barney.  One  day  the  head  of  the  firm, 
irritated  beyond  endurance  at  one  of  Barney's 
blunders,  told  him  to  go  to  the  office  and  get  his 
pay,  and  added,  44  You  are  so  thick-headed  I 
can't  teach  you  any  tiling." 

“Begorra,”  says  Barney,  44 1 larnt  wan  thing 
since  I've  been  wid  ye!" 

44  What’s  that?"  asked  his  employer. 

44  That  sivinteen  hundred  made  a ton." 

Barney  was  retained,  or,  to  use  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  a Southern  gentleman  who  has  just  won 
the  heart  and  hand  of  one  of  New  York’s  most 
opulent  widows,  44  he  resumed  the  primeval  con- 
dition of  his  former  rectitude." 

The  debating  society  is  undoubtedly  a great 
institution.  It  expands  the  intellect,  as  it  were, 
and  is  the  means,  so  to  speak,  of  joining  flu- 
ency with  talency.  We  have  a story,  current  in 
foreign  circles,  about  a meditation  on  St.  George, 
patron  saint  of  England,  being  read  out  in  the 
English  College  of  Rome,  divided  under  three 
heads : 

Point  1 . 44  Let  us  consider,  first,  that  we  know 
very  little  about  St.  George."  After  due  time  al- 
lowed for  reflecting  on  this  circumstance,  follows 

Point  2.  44  Let  us  consider,  secondly,  that  the 
little  we  do  know  is  very  uncertain  and, 

Point  3.  4 4 Let  us  consider,  lastly,  that  we  are 
never  likely  to  know  any  thing  more  about  him." 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  demoiselle  was 
finely  illustrated  last  summer  at  Newport.  A 
friend  residing  there  engaged  one  of  the  species 
as  a servant,  and  one  morning  she  was  dispatch- 
ed to  the  grocer  for  some  powdered  sugar,  re- 
quired for  some  luscious  early  strawberries. 
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44  Well,  Bridget,"  said  the  mistress,  on  her 
return,  44  where  is  the  sugar?" 

“Sure  an’  they  got  none." 

“Sacrd  tonnerre!”  said  my  host  (a  French- 
man) ; 44 1 will  go  myself ; I saw  a barrel  there 
this  morning." 

On  arriving  he  said  to  the  clerk, 44  You  told 
my  servant  you  had  no  powdered  sugar." 

“ Indeed  I didn’t,"  said  the  voung  man. 

44  Well,  give  me  some,  and  Irll  go  back."  And 
he  returned. 

44  Bridget,"  said  he,  as  sapper  was  served, 
44  what  did  you  ask  for  at  the  grocery  ?" 

44  Sure  an’  I asked  for  shootin’  sugar." 

“Shooting  sugar?" 

44  Yes,  faith ; didn't  ye  say  powther  sugar,  and 
where’s  the  difference  ?" 

What  could  be  said  ? 

Old  Bill  Lane,  of  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  was 
accustomed  to  insert  into  bis  manly  form  much 
alcoholic  fluid.  On  a Saturday  night  he  was 
asked  how  much  rum  it  took  to  lost  him  over 
Sunday.  He  replied  that  lie  could  do  very  well 
on  a pint,  but  to  keep  Sunday  as  it  ought  to  be 
kept  he  wanted  a quart. 

In  February  last,  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  under  consideration  the  Army 
Appropriation  Bill,  the  following  amendment 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  this  State : 

44  For  preservation  of  clothing  and  equipage  from 
moth  and  mildew,  heretofore  adopted  and  now  in  use, 
$50,000. n 

Mr.  Cox  took  the  floor,  and  for  half  an  hour 
kept  it,  to  the  great  edification  and  delight  of  the 
House.  He  went  for  the  moth,  and  showed  up 
that  objectionable  party  in  a manner  quite  irre- 
sistible. 

Mr.  Cox  (to  Mr.  Wheeler ).  “You  can  get 
the  floor  at  any  time. — I would  prefer,  rather 
than  be  fighting  moths  at  such  an  immense  ex- 
pense, to  give  these  uniforms  away.  Observe 
those  eminent  colored  patriots  in  tho  gallery! 
They  sit  with  us  so  regularly  ! [Great  laughter.] 
They  toil  not  [Uughter],  neither  do  they  spin. 
They  are  the  lilies  of  the  valley.  Yet  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  would  not  be  arrayed  like  them 
if  they  were  clothed  with  these  4 sky-blue’  uni- 
forms! [Renewed  laughter.]  They  sit  yonder, 
uniformly,  day  after  day ; and  why  not  in  uni- 
form ? Let  them  appear  in  the  gallery  properly 
arrayed  in  the  colors  of  the  republic — heavenly 
blue ! [Laughter.] 

♦ * * • * * 

44  Now,  Sir,  what,  or  rather  who,  are  tliese 
moths  ? It  is  a matter  of  much  concern  to  our 
families.  Our  women  ought  to  know.  Scieoce 
ought  to  toll  us.  Scripture — Ah!  I see  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  is  impatient.  He  is  about 
to  arise.  I am  afraid  he  will  make  a Scriptural 
illustration.  He  is  thinking  of  that  place  where 
‘moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt — (Laughter.) 

Several  Voices.  “Where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal." 

Mr.  Cox.  “ I did  not  know  the  House  was  so 
accomplished  in  the  Scriptures.  [Laughter.]  I 
think  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Dawes]  was  about  to 
apply  it  to  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House.  I 
have  anticipated  him  by  a more  appropriate  ap- 
plication. The  w'hole  House,  including  the  lilies 
of  the  gallery,  know  just  where  this  quotation 
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fits.  What  is  the  moth,  Mr.  Chairman?  I 
have  looked  him  up  [laughter],  and  [holding  up 
an  illustration  in  Chambers  8 Encyclopedia , vol- 
ume vi.]  there  he  is.  [Great  laughter.]  There 
are  several  kinds.  The  moth  is  a burglar,  a 
nocturnal  rascal.  There  are  many  families  of 
them.  It  is  worth  while,  since  it  costs  us  nearly 
half  a million  to  watch  this  enemy,  to  know  his 
power.  Do  not  think  it  insignificant  because  it 
is  of  the  butterfly  species.  It  bristles  with  an- 
tenna ! From  base  to  apex  these  antenna  are 
pectinated,  especially  in  the  males  [laughter] ; 
and  they  are  formidable  either  in  the  larva  or 
chrysalis  state.  I speak  not  of  their  beauty  of 
color ; I prefer  to  refer  to  the  number  of  their 
eggs.  If  there  is  one  moth  I prefer  to  another, 
it  is  the  hawk-moth  ; but  the  lackey  is  the  one  I 
have  here  pictorially  illustrated  [holding  up  the 
volume].  The  lackey-moth  is  represented  in 
politics,  first,  by  this  belt  of  eggs ; second,  as 
the  caterpillar ; third,  as  the  pupa  in  the  cocoon ; 
and  then  the  full-fledged  insect  for  which  we  pay 
so  much  in  this  Army  Bill.  [Laughter.]  Now, 
after  this  analysis  of  this  insect,  I would  like  to 
know  from  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  my  colleague  [Mr.  Wheeler],  wheth- 
er the  moth,  to  protect  our  army  clothing  from 
which  he  would  give  this  $50,000,  is  the  Phala- 
na  moth  of  Linnaeus,  or  the  Lenidoptera  of  oth- 
er scientists.  [Laughter.]  Let  there  be  no 
shirking  that  question.  [Renewed  laughter.] 
****** 

“The  real  moth  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in 
a political  way  is  a combination  of  the- lackey- 
moth,  which  generally  haunts  the  White  House 
and  hovers  about  the  purlieus  of  power,  and  the 
hawk- moth,  which  is  sometimes  in  the  army,  or 
educated  there.  All  these  moths,  you  will  find, 
have  a political  and  destructive  significance.  If 
you  note  how  they  are  hatched,  how  they  hide  in 
cocoons,  how  they  creep  into  dark  places  through 
crannies,  how  they  go  into  closets  where  goods 
are  stored,  how  they  lie  all  summer  quietly—” 
(Laughter,  the  members  gathering  about  the 
speaker. ) 

Mr.  Field.  44 1 rise  to  a question  of  order. 
Let  the  House  be  brought  to  order.”  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr.  Cox.  “I  hope  my  friend  of  the  elegant 
toilet  will  come  down  this  way.”  (Laughter.) 

Here  the  hammer  fell. 

Several  Members.  “Go  on,”  “Go  on.” 

Mr.  Wheeler.  “I  hope  my  colleague  will 
have  unanimous  consent  to  proceed.” 

The  Chairman.  “Does  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  yield  to  his  colleague?” 

Mr.  Wheeler.  “Certainly.  I yield  all  my 
time  to  him.” 

Mr.  Cox.  44  I thank  the  gentleman  and  the 
House  very  kindly.  It  is  not  often  that  wo  have 
a scientific  question  which  requires  such  analytic 
research  as  this  before  us.  It  is  not  often  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  engaged  in  the  mys- 
terious analogies  of  nature  and  politics.  It  is 
not  often,  as  a friend  near  me  remarks,  that  I 
take  the  floor  on  questions  of  this  kind.  [Laugh- 
ter.] But  it  seems  to  roe  that  something  ought 
to  be  said  to  justify  these  moth  appropriations, 
and  Baid  a little  more  seriously.  May  I quote 
from  Harris's  Treatise  on  Insects  to  illustrate 
the  physical  and  political  relations  of  the  moth  ? 
[“Go  on!”]  4 The  clotheo-moth  in  its  natural 


state1 — like  the  politician — * never  leaves  its  co- 
coon until  it  emerges  therefrom  as  a winged 
moth.  Wherever  it  is  seen  as  a naked  worm  it 
is  because  it  has  been  disturbed  and  knocked 
out  of  its  case' — for  example,  by  an  election  or 
otherwise : I am  told  those  scientists,  the  Gran- 
gers, are  going  after  the  naked  worm ; 4 and  in 
these  instances  the  moth' — and  just  so  also  the 
politician — ‘does  not  feed,  but  in  a few  days 
dies.*  How  sad  the  thought,  but  how  true  the 
analogy ! ” (Laughter. ) 


From  a new  book  of  Irish  poetry,  published  in 
London,  we  quote  the  following,  which  for  gay- 
ety,  tenderness,  humor,  playfulness,  we  have  rare- 
ly seen  surpassed.  It  is  a little  story  on  an  Irish 
girl  at  the  spinning-wheel : 

Show  me  a right 
Bates  for  delight 

An  oold  Irish  wheel  wid  a young  Irish  girl  at  it 
Oh  no! 

Nothin’  you'll  show 

Aquals  her  sittin’  an’  takin’  a twirl  at  it 

Look  at  her  there— 

Night  in  her  hair, 

The  blue  ray  of  day  from  her  eye  laughin’  out  on  us ! 
Fafx,  an’  a foot, 

Perfect  of  cut 

Peepin’  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  in  os. 

That  there’s  a right 
Bates  for  delight 

An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a young  Irish  girl  at  It 
Oh  no! 

Nothin’  you’ll  show 

Aquals  her  siltin’  an’  takin’  a twirl  at  it 

See ! the  lamb’s  wool 
Turns  coarse  an’  dull 

By  them  soft,  beautiful,  weeshy,  white  hands  of  her. 
Down  goes  her  heel, 

Bonn’  runs  the  wheel, 

Purrin’  wid  pleasure  to  take  the  commands  of  her. 

Then  show  me  a sight 
* Bates  for  delight 

An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a young  Irish  girl  at  it. 

Oh  no! 

Nothin’  you’ll  show 

Aquals  her  sittin’  an’  takin’  a twirl  at  it 

Talk  of  Three  Fates, 

Seated  on  seats, 

Spinnin'  an’  shearin’  away  till  they’ve  dono  for  me. 
You  may  want  three 
For  your  massacree. 

But  one  fate  for  me,  boys,  and  only  the  one  for  me. 
An* 

Isn’t  that  fate, 

Pictured  complete. 

An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a young  Irish  girl  at  it  ? 
Oh  no! 

Nothin’  you’ll  show 

Aquals  her  sittin’  an’  takin’  a twirl  at  it 


The  following  epitaph,  now  first  in  print  in 
this  country,  was  copied  by  a clergyman  from  a 
monument  on  the  outside  of  the  church-yard  wall 
at  Haddiscoe,  Norfolk,  England  : 

Here  lies  Will  Salter,  honest  man— 

Deny  it,  envy,  if  yon  can ; 

True  to  his  business  and  his  trust, 

Always  punctual,  always  just; 

His  hones,  could  they  speak,  would  tell 
They  loved  their  good  old  master  well. 

His  up-hill  work  1b  chiefly  done, 

His  stage  is  ended,  race  is  run. 

One  ionrney  yet  remalneth  still. 

To  climb  up  Zion’s  Holy  Hill, 

And,  now  his  faults  are  all  forgiven, 
BHiah-llke,  drive  up  to  heaven, 

Take  the  reward  ot  all  his  pains. 

And  leave  to  other  hands  the  reins. 
WILLIAM  8ALTER. 

TAEMOUTn  8TAGE-OOAOHMAK, 

DID  OOfOBBK  9,  1170, 

AQKD  09  TEAM. 
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CORINNA’S  GOING  A-MAYING. 

By  ROBERT  HERRICK. 

Born  1591.  Virv  1674. 


Get  up,  get  up ! for  shame ! the  blooming  morn 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 

See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colors  through  the  air; 

Get  up,  sweet  slugabed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 

Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bowed  toward  the  east, 
Above  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest — 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Cougress,  it;  the  year  1S74,  by  Harper  and  Brother*,  in  the  Office  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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Fa y,  nut  .so  much  as  out  >d  'wd. 

When  ail  the  hirdi  have  matins  said. 
Add  smug  their  thankful  hymns  r 'tis  sir 
$f ay,  prvh.ui.-ttioTi,.  t<>  keep  in, 

When  as  rt  thousand  virgins  on  this  day 
Spring,  sooner  than  the  lark,  lo  fetch  in  .Mn; 


Rise,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  stud  Is?  seen 
To  come  forth,  like  {Ire  spring-time,  fft^h  and  greet 
And  sweet  m Flora.  TttiEe  no  crag 
For  jewels  for  von r gown  or  fudr;  \ d . ; ,:'.v 
Fear  not,  ihe  k'Ak^  ^iil  etrew 
(yf:ti is  io  abundance  iipoii  you; 

Derides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept 
Against  you  come  some  Orient  .pearls  unwept. 

Come,  and  receive  t!>en(  while  the  light 
Hangs  on  the  de  wdneks  of  the  night; 

And  Titan  On  the  easUAti  hill 
Retires  l.srnsdf,  or  th,e  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.  Wash,  dress,  1m?  . brief  10  praying 
Few  heads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a-Maying. 


(Jotucs  ray  Coriuna,  come,  and  coining,  wsrjc 
How  each  field  turns  A eu-ttst,  oath  street  a park. 
Made  green,  and  trimmed  with  trees;  ■ are  how 
Devotion  gives  each  htyiae  a hough 
Or  branch  ; each  porch,  each  door,  elf  thie 


An  ark,  » tabernacle  p 

Made  tip  of  white  thorn  neatly  Interwove. 

As  if  hero ^ wore  thoSd  cooler  sbsde*  of  love* 
Can  such,  delighto  he  in  tlm  Streep  ^:' 
And  open  fields,  and.  We  not.,  sco”  it?  . : ; 
fV.ntc,,  .vfdMi  abroad,  nod  letV  obey 
The  prodanratton  made,  for  May, 

And  *ifl  no  more,  *»■  we  havedune.by  laying 
Hut,  ray  Cortona,  t«f*  £& 
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Thcre^:  m>t  A bUtWiog  boy.  Or  girl  tijis  ttsiV 
But  ij*  got  Mp gytfu:  Ity  bri^  m May. 

A deal  of  youth,  kfo  tki«,  is  come 
Buck.  sun!  with  white-  thorn  laden,  home ; 

Some  have  their  fakes  and:  ercatu 

Be  tore  that  we-  have  Jeff  to  dreaiff  •, 

Ami  9ome  have  svegt,  and  wooed,  ami  plighted  troth. 
Asi«t  chose  their ' priest.  ;re  We  can  east  off  sloth: 
Many  a grotto  gown  1ms  l«x<0  given  ;:  . 

■ Many.,*  -ki^^b^di'.ml^gtidheVjeit  ;:v 
Many  a glance  too,  lias  been  >eut  . ' ; 

From  out  the  ere>,  Iptgs  firmament  V . > 

Many  a jest  told  of  the  keys:  graying 

This  might,  and  locks  picked;  yet  Wt’it  riot  (i-M:iyi:ig. 

Come,  lpf  ug  go,  ivhite  >re  are  in  oyr  prutte, 

Aid  take  the  harmless  folly  flf  the  time. 

We  Shall  grout'  old  apaiUgxHid  dee; 

Our  lilt1  is  short,  and  our  days  run 
|v,l:.-  ’As  fast  away  as  does  the  sun ; 

drop  of  Tain, 


And  as  a vapor,  or 
Once  Ipst,  oan  oh’er  be  found  again,. 
So  whefrhr 


yon  Of  I art  m'ade  ; •,••-.  . 

A,  fable,  song,,  or  .fleeting'  .shade, 

All  love,  all  liking,  all  doUglu, 

Lies  drowned  with  us  in  endless  ijighii 
Then  whiki  time  servos,  a«d  . wo  are  bur  deeayit,g. 
CVutte,  my  Comma,  coiiu’.  Set's  go  a-Maying.  • 
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THERE  is  a strange  fascination  about  all 
tropical  countries.  The  perpetual  soft- 
ness of  tbe  uir,  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
all  kinds  of  plants,  driven  by  the  sun  to  con- 
stant activity,  and  the  far  nitnic  influence 
of  all  the  combined  forces  of  nature,  lead  the 
imagination  to  wild  and  delicious  flights, 
which  would  be  frozen  at  their  very  birth 
by  the  cold  winds  of  northern  latitudes.  In 
reading  the  experiences  of  Kane,  Hayes,  and 
other  explorers  of  the  region  of  eternal  win- 
ter, one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  stern 
facts ; and  as  we  think  of  the  solitary  board 
hut  where  a band  of  arctic  adventurers  pass- 
ed long  and  dreary  mouths  iu  a hand-to-hand 
tight  with  starvation  and  frost.,  the  world 
seems  to  contract,  and  misery  and  suffering 
to  tie  in  a thick  crust  all  over  the  surface. 

How  different  are  the  sensations  when  fol- 
lowing Ibe  traveler  hi  the  tropics!  Sitting 
in  our  room  at  night,  with  the  snow  perhaps 
driving  against  the  window  outside,  as  our 
eyes  follow  the  printed  journal  of  some  wan- 
derer through  Brazil  or  the  Indies,  we  are 
transported  into  a world  of  bright  visions, 
gentle  airs  fan  our  cheeks,  the  perfume  of 


many  flowers  fills  ns  with  delicious  languor, 
and  the  senses  refuse  to  believe  that  suffer- 
ing and  privation  exist. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  a new  traveler 
through  the  African  w ilderness  tempts  us  to 
follow  him;  and  when  the  traveler  is  Dr. 
Sebweinfurth,  a mail  of  large  human  sympa- 
thy, and  so  keen  an  observer  that  nothing 
beautiful  and  curious  escapes  his  eye.  tbe 
temptation  is  irresistible. 

The  heart  of  Africa  is  no  longer  an  un- 
known and  almost  fabulous  region,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  before  Livingstone,  Barth,  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  Du  Cimillu,  and  other  trav- 
elers penetrated  the  secrets  of  its  tropical 
fastnesses,  and  mapped  out  its  rivers,  lakes, 
and  plains.  But  this  region,  w hen  seen  in 
the  company  of  Dr.  Solnve  in  lurth;  acquires  a 
new  charm,  and  scenes  already  rendered  fa- 
miliar through  descriptions  by  former  trav- 
elers come  to  us  with  fresh  interest  when 
pictured  by  his  graceful  pen.* 


* The  Heart  qf  Africa;  or,  Three  Tear*'  7VorW*  <?,M 
a dventurc* i in  the  Cntxplored  Btyfam*  of  the  Centre  tf 
Africa.  Two  volumes  octavo.  By  Or,  Gforo  Sobww*- 
rtRTii.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Dr.  Schweinfurth  is  no  novice  in  African 
travel.  In  1863  he  made  an  extensive  jour- 
ney through  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  he  has 
spent  months  exploring  the  mountainous 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  his  own  boat,  and 
with  his  own  baud  of  faithful  followers. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  summer  of  1868,  he 
undertook  the  great  journey  which  has  fur- 
nished material  for  his  charming  book,  he 
brought  to  the  work  all  the  intelligence 
and  practical  knowledge  necessary  to  a suc- 
cessful carrying  out  of  his  great  plan.  Avoid- 
ing the  well-known  region  of  the  Lower  Nile, 
Dr.  Schweinfurth  proceeded  at  once  to  Suez, 
which  he  fouud  more  than  doubled  in  pop- 
ulation since  his  visit  five  years  previous. 
The  fresh-water  canal,  however,  had  not  ef- 
fected any  marked  improvement  upon  the 
desolate  environs  of  the  town.  No  beaute- 
ous vegetation  relieved  the  eye,  and  no  de- 
posit of  fertilizing  soil  had  been  made,  ex- 
cept at  the  foot  of  the  Mokkatan  Mountains, 
where  the  boulder  flats,  un impregnated  with 
salt,  are  traversed  by  a separate  branch  of 
the  main  canal. 

On  the  18th  of  August  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
left  Suez  in  a little  French  packet  for  Djid- 
da,  a small  settlement  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Here  he  obtained  an  open 
Arab  boat,  in  which  he  went  by  sail  to  Sua- 
kin,  a town  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  the 
point  from  which  he  proposed  to  cross  the 
country  to  Khartoom. 

Even  at  this  very  introduction  to  his  jour- 
ney, l»efore  his  labors  had  begun,  Schwein- 
furth delights  us  by  his  exquisite  description 
of  the  voyage  across  the  Red  Sea  in  his  Arab 
boat,  and  shows  himself  a true  poet  as  well 
as  scientific  student.  He  says : “ There  was 
splashing  and  sport  in  the  bright  green 
floods  which  spread  over  the  shallows  where 
coral  banks  ranged  themselves  below,  and 
where  the  eye  could  detect  a thousand  mar- 
vels. Like  terraces  filled  with  the  choicest 
plants,  the  sloping  beds  of  coral  descended 
with  variegated  festoons  into  the  purple 
shades  of  the  deep  ; strange  forms  were  wit- 
nessed in  these  living  groves,  and  conspicu- 
ous amoug  others  was  the  1 bride  of  the  fish,* 
which  is  celebrated  in  the  Arabian  fishing 
song,  1 O bride,  lovely  bride  of  the  fish,  come 
to  me!’  Ever  and  anon  on  my  voyage, 
which  was  to  me  as  an  Odyssey,  did  I de- 
light to  catch  fragments  of  this  song  as  it 
was  dreamily  hummed  by  the  man  at  the 
stern  during  the  hot  mid-day  hour  when  the 
crew  had  sunk  into  slumber,  and  while, 
noiselessly  and  spirit-like,  our  Vessel  glided 
through  the  emerald  floods.  The  enchant- 
ment, as  of  a fairy  tale,  of  these  waters,  with 
their  myriad  living  forms  of  every  tint  and 
shape,  defies  all  power  of  descrip tion.” 

After  a voyage  of  three  days  Schweinfurth 
arrived  at  Suakin,  a town  formerly  subject  to 
the  Turkish  power,  but  now  belonging  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt.  The  people  of  Suakin  fol- 


low the  customs  of  Europe,  and  we  find  them 
all  forsaking  the  city  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  retiring  to  country-houses  among 
the  mountains,  which  extend  along  the  coast 
between  the  city  and  the  valley  of  Siugat. 
These  mountains  are  rich  in  all  kinds  of 
tropical  vegetation.  The  atmosphere  is  fresh 
and  invigorating,  aud  the  whole  air  aromatic 
with  the  floating  odors  of  camphor,  mint, 
and  all  manner  of  swreet  scents.  This  rich 
covering  of  verdure  is,  however,  confined  to 
the  side  of  the  mountains  toward  the  sea ; 
on  the  other  side  the  rocks  are  bare,  ancl 
only  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  is  fresh 
and  green.  The  agricultural  development 
of  these  mountainous  districts  has  been  sad- 
ly neglected.  The  idle  nomad  inhabitants 
have  no  disposition  to  work,  and  are  content 
to  subsist  upon  wild  fruits  and  roots  which 
they  gather.  A few  sorghum  fields  repre- 
sented the  whole  agricultural  exertion  of 
these  idle  inhabitants  of  the  desert. 

At  Berber  Schweinfurth  embarked  on  the 
Nile  for  Khartoom.  Owing  to  the  complete 
failure  of  wind,  it  took  sixteen  days  to  ac- 
complish this  portion  of  his  journey,  which 
was  dull  and  uneventful.  On  the  1st  of  No- 
vember he  reached  Khartoom,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  procure  boats,  and  organize  his 
party  for  the  long  journey  of  explorations  to 
the  interior. 

Khartoom  is  a very  important  mercantile 
ddpdt,  where  all  the  riches  of  the  Upper  Nile 
regions  aro  gathered  together  and  packed 
for  shipmeut  to  Europe.  The  merchants  of 
Khartoom  maintain  a great  number  of  set- 
tlements in  districts  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  present  ivory  countries,  and  among 
peaceful  races  devoted  to  agriculture.  They 
have  apportioned  the  territory  among  them- 
selves, and  have  brought  the  natives  to  a 
condition  of  vassalage.  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  armed  guard  procured  from  Khar- 
toom, they  have  established  various  d£p6ts, 
undertaken  expeditions  into  the  interior, 
and  secured  an  unmolested  transit  to  and 
fro.  These  d£pdts  for  ivory,  ammunition, 
barter  goods,  aud  means  of  subsistence  are 
villages  surrounded  by  palisades,  and  are 
called  seribas.  Every  Khartoom  merchant, 
in  the  different  districts  wrhere  he  maintains 
his  settlements,  is  represented  by  a superin- 
tendent and  a number  of  subordinate  agents. 
These  agents  command  the  armed  men  of 
the  country,  determine  what  products  the 
subjected  natives  must  pay  by  way  of  im- 
post to  support  the  guards,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  bearers  they  must  furnish  for  the 
distant  exploring  expeditions ; they  appoint 
and  displace  the  local  managers ; carry  on 
war  or  strike  alliances  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
ivory  countries,  and  once  a year  remit  the 
collected  stores  to  Khartoom. 

Dr.  Schweinfurth^  party,  with  which  he 
started  on  his  voyage  up  the  White  Nile, 
numbered  thirty-two  persons,  eight  being 
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Nubians,  whom  he  had  engaged  for  his  own 
private  retinue,  and  the  remainder  boatmen 
and  body-guards.  There  was  no  lack  of  inci- 
dent in  the  journey  up  the  White  Nile.  The 
flats  on  either  side  of  the  river,  bright  with 
the  luxuriant  green  of  the  sedge,  were  alive 
with  thousands  of  geese,  which  waddled  up 
and  down,  in  no  way  disconcerted  by  the 
passing  of  the  boat.  These  geese  were  cap- 
tured and  roasted  in  such  great  numbers  that 
our  traveler  came  to  look  upon  them  with  dis- 
gust, and  forbade  the  cook  to  place  them  on 
his  table.  The  number  of  cattle  to  be  seen 
grazing  on  the  shore  was  prodigious,  and  the 
river  was  constantly  enlivened  by  the  large 
flat-boats  of  the  shepherds,  who  row  hither 
and  thither,  conducting  their  cattle  to  fresh 
pasturage.  < 

As  the  party  proceeded  farther  up  the 
river  the  hippopotamuses  became  more  fre- 
quent. Their  noise,  gurgling  and  snorting, 
was  heard  far  over  the  water,  and  grated  as 
harshly  on  the  ear  as  the  incessant  creaking 
of  the  clumsy  rudder.  The  traveler  up  the 
White  Nile  must  accustom  himself  to  this, 
or  there  will  be  no  night’s  rest  for  him  dur- 
ing his  entire  voyage,  as  there  is  no  relief 
from  the  tumult  of  these  huge  animals.  By 
way  of  variety,  there  may  be  heard  at  inter- 
vals the  roar  of  some  lion  prowling  on  the 
bank.  All  along  the  shore  vast  numbers  of 
crocodiles  bask  in  the  sun.  Great  iguanas 
and  snakes  rustle  in  the  dry  grass.  Every 
where  under  the  trees  are  snake-skins  and 
egg-shells ; above,  in  the  branches,  may  be 
heard  the  constant  commotion  of  mischiev- 
ous monkeys,  while  birds  of  many  kinds, 
eagles  from  giant  nests,  and  hosts  of  flutter- 
ing water-fowl,  give  incessant  animation  to 
the  scenery.  Unlimited  varieties  of  water- 
plants  abound,  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves. 
Among  them  the  herminiera,  called  by  the 
natives  ambatch,  is  of  special  importance, 
as  it  furnishes  material  for  rafts,  which  are 
so  light  that  a man  can  easily  lift  to  his 
shoulder  one  large  enough  to  carry  eight 
people.  The  weight  of  this  fungus-wood  is 
so  insignificant  that  it  suggests  comparison 
to  a feather.  The  plant  shoots  up  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  at  its  base  gen- 
erally attains  a thickness  of  about  six  inches. 
It  grows  with  great  rapidity  in  the  quiet 


water  near  shore,  and  since  it 
roots  merely  in  the  water,  whole 
bushes  are  easily  broken  off  by 
the  force  of  the  wind  or  stream, 
and  settle  themselves  afresh  in 
other  places.  This  is  the  true 
origin  of  the  grass  barriers  so 
frequently  mentioned  as  blocking 
up  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
and  in  many  seasons  making  nav- 
igation utterly  impracticable. 

One  of  the  terrors  for  the  Nile 
traveler  is  bees ! At  one  time  the 
adverse  wind  made  it  necessary 
that  Dr.  Schweinfurth’s  boat  should  be  tow- 
ed by  the  crew.  As  the  rope  was  being 
drawn  along  through  the  grass  on  the  banks 
it  happened  that  it  disturbed  a swarm  of 
bees.  In  a moment,  like  a great  cloud,  they 
burst  upon  the  men  who  were  dragging. 
Every  one  of  them  threw  himself  headlong 
into  the  water,  and  hurried  to  regain  the 
boat.  The  swarm  followed  them,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  filled  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  deck.  Without  any  foreboding  of 
ill,  Dr.  Schweinfurth  was  sitting  quietly  in 
his  rude  cabin  arranging  his  botanical  spec- 
imens, when  he  heard  a scampering  round 
the  deck,  which  he  at  first  took  to  be  the 
usual  frolicking  of  his  people ; but  as  the 
noise  increased,  he  called  out  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  disturbance.  For  an  answer 
he  received  only  the  terrific  cry  of  “ Bees ! 
bees !”  Springing  up,  he  endeavored  to  light 
his  pipe,  hoping  to  protect  himself  with 
smoke,  but  it  was  too  late ; the  bees  were 
already  upon  him.  Thousands  surrounded 
him,  and  he  was  mercilessly  stung  all  over 
his  face  and  hands.  He  endeavored  to  pro- 
tect his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  but  all 
to  no  purpose ; the  more  violently  he  flung 
his  hands  about,  the  more  violent  became 
the  impetuosity  of  the  irritated  insects.  At 
length,  almost  maddened,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  river,  but  the  stings  still  mined 
down  upon  his  head.  He  tried  to  gain  the 
main-laud,  hoping  to  find  shelter  in  the 
woods,  but  some  of  his  faithful  servants, 
knowing  that  course  to  be  certain  death, 
forced  him  back  into  the  boat.  Here  he 
wrapped  himself  up  in  a sheet,  which,  aft- 
er he  had  crushed  the  bees  inside,  afforded 
him  some  protection.  He  crouched  down 
in  this  way  for  full  three  hours,  while  the 
buzzing  continued  uninterruptedly,  and  sol- 
itary stings  penetrated  through  the  linen 
covering.  Every  one  on  board  pursued  the 
same  course,  and  gradually  the  buzzing  sub- 
sided. At  length  some  courageous  fellows 
crept  stealthily  to  the  bank,  and  set  fire  to 
the  reeds.  The  smoke  which  rose  blind- 
ed and  stupefied  the  bees  so  that  the  boat 
was  successfully  driven  beyond  their  reach. 
Free  from  further  apprehension,  the  sufferers 
proceeded  to  examine  their  injuries.  Some 
of  the  stings  were  extracted  with  pincers, 
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but  those  which  remained  produced  ulcers, 
and  even  fever,  which  kept  the  whole  boat’s 
company  in  an  uncomfortable  state  for  sev- 
eral days.  V 

The  banks  of  the  White  Nile  are  inhabited 
by  the  Baggara  Arabs  as  far  south  as  the 
boundary  of  the  Shillook  and  Dinka  coun- 
tries. Their  tented  camps  were  to  be  seen 
all  along  the  shore.  Their  wealth  consists 
simply  of  cattle.  They  are  not,  however, 
shepherds,  but  warlike  from  their  youth ; 
they  are  bolder  robbers  than  any  other  of 
the  Ethiopian  nomad  races,  and  most  fear- 
less in  the  chase.  The  Nubians  of  Schwein- 
furth’s  party  saluted  the  Baggara  with  loud 
cries  of  " Habbabkum !”  (good  friends),  and 
the  boat  was  often  stopped  to  purchase  pro- 
visions from  them,  a fine  fat  bullock  costing 
only  the  small  sum  of  three  dollars. 

The  approach  to  the  Shillook  country  was 
indicated  by  the  appearance  now  and  then 
of  a solitary  Shillook  drifting  on  the  water 
in  his  fragile  boat.  The  Shillook  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  “ habbabkum,”  because  he  is  a 
heathen ; he  is  mocked  with  “ Wod-e-Mek” 
(son  of  a king)  for  a greeting,  made  to  tell 
where  he  comes  from  and  whither  he  is  go- 
ing, and  if  he  has  any  fish,  it  is  taken  from 
him : such  is  the  practice  on  every  vessel. 
But  the  8hillooks  are  also  subject  to  Egyp- 
tian rule,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  a short  time  they  will  enjoy  equal 
rights  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  Vice- 
roy, however , insignificant  these  may  appear 
to  be.  * 

The  Shillook  tribe  inhabits  the  entire  left 
bank  of  the  White  Nile,  occupying  a territo- 
ry about  two  hundred  miles  long  and  about 
ten  miles  wide,  and  which  extends  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Gazelle  River.  This  territory 
is  densely  populated.  After  the  subjection 
of  the  Shillooks  to  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment a census  was  taken,  which  resulted 
in  an  estimate  of  about  1,200,000  souls. 
These  Shillooks  are  the  first  tribe  of  wild 
savages  which  Dr.  Schweinfurth  encounters. 
As  his  boat  neared  the  landing  of  the  first 
village  a great  crowd  of  naked  creatures 
swarmed  together  to  receive  him.  The  first 
sight  of  a throng  of  savages  suddenly  pre- 
senting themselves  in  their  complete  nudity 
must  make  a very  strange  impression  upon 
the  traveler  fresh  from  the  civilization  of 
Europe.  But  the  Shillooks  seemed  to  be 
equally  impressed  with  the  fair  skin  and, 
more  especially,  the  fine  straight  hair  of  the 
traveler.  Indeed,  all  through  Africa,  when 
Schweinfurth  wished  to  confer  a great  favor 
on  the  natives  in  return  for  some  courtesy, 
he  allowed  them,  greatly  to  his  own  disgust, 
let  it  be  said,  to  feel  of  his  hair.  The  Shil- 
looks are  accustomed  to  arrange  their  own 
hair  in  all  manner  of  fantastic  forms,  which 
are  fastened  with  gum-arabic  and  ashes, 
some  heads  bearing  a resemblance  to  the 
comb  of  a guinea-fowl,  others  to  a helmet, 


or,  it  may  be,  to  a huge  fan.  Even  while 
they  are  infants  at  the  breast  the  work  of 
fastening  the  hair  into  some  particular  shape 
is  begun,  and  in  time  it  becomes  effectually 
clotted  together,  so  os  to  permanently  retain 
the  desired  form. 

These  savages  are  accustomed  to  plaster 
their  bodies  with  ashes  as  a protection 
against  insects,  which  gives  them  a thor- 
oughly diabolical  aspect.  The  movements 
of  their  lean,  bony  limbs  are  so  languid,  and 
their  repose  so  perfect,  that  whoever  comes 
as  a novice  among  them  can  hardly  resist 
the  impression  that  in  gazing  at  these  ash- 
gray  forms  he  is  looking  upon  mouldering 
corpses  rather  than  upon  living  beings. 

The  only  conception  the  Shillooks  enter- 
tain of  a higher  existence  is  limited  to  their 
reverence  for  a certain  hero,  who  is  called  the 
Father  of  their  race,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  conducted  them  to  the  land  which  they 
at  present  occupy.  In  case  of  famine,  or  in 
order  that  they  may  have  rain,  or  that  they 
may  reap  a good  harvest,  they  call  upon  him 
by  name.  They  imagine  of  the  dead  that 
they  are  lingering  among  the  living,  and 
still  attend  them;  they  cherish  old  tradi- 
tions, and  venerate  the  memory  of  their 
ancestors  with  all  the  fervor  that  more  civ- 
ilized nations  bestow  upon  their  religious 
belief.  / 

At  Fashoda,  a small  town  provided  with 
a garrison  for  the  maintenance  of  Egyptian 
power,  Dr.  Schweinfurth  stopped  several 
days  in  order  to  complete  his  store  of  provis- 
ions, and  also  to  await  the  arrival  of  several 
boats  which  were  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Gazelle  River.  He  improved  the  time  by 
making  short  excursions  inland,  and  by 
watching  the  customs  of  the  Shillooks.  The 
Egyptian  governor  of  this  portion  of  the 
Shillook  country  appears  to  be  a complete 
sovereign,  regulating  not  only  the  public 
but  also  the  private  affairs  of  his  subjects. 
One  day  a young  girl,  abashed  and  deject- 
ed, came  to  him,  and,  with  her  speech  half 
choked  by  emotion,  she  besought  him  to  in- 
terpose his  authority  to  set  aside  the  obsta- 
cles which  her  parents  threw  in  the  way  of 
her  completing  her  marriage  engagement 
with  a young  Shillook,  whose  name  was  YOd. 
The  hiuderance  to  the  wedding  was  simply 
the  fact  that  the  young  man  possessed  no 
cattle — possession  of  cattle  among  Shillooks 
as  well  as  among  Dinkas  being  the  sole 
distinction  between  rich  and  poor.  The 
governor  inquired  whether  YOd  was  not  at 
least  the  owner  of  a few  cows.  Her  reply 
was,  “No,  YOd  has  no  cows;  but  YOd  wants 
me,  and  I want  YOd.”  But  although  she 
urged  her  point  with  much  earnestness  and 
with  many  tears,  beseeching  the  governor 
to  pronounce  in  her  favor,  as  his  judgment 
would  constrain  her  parents,  he  persisted  in 
upholding  parental  authority  and  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country.  The  girl  kept  saying 
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“ we  must”  and  “ we  will tlie  judge  could 
speak  only  of  bullocks.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  settling  the  matter,  when  he  said,  “ You 
must  go  and  wait:  wait  till  YQd  has  bul- 
locks enough  to  satisfy  your  parents.”  Bul- 
locks or  dollars — it  is  all  the  same  story; 
and  in  this  one  phase  of  family  life  the  par- 
ents of  this  poor  Sh  illook  savage  and  those 
born  to  all  the  advantages  of  civilization 
and  culture  play  the  same  part. 

V The  rich  aud  ever-varying  vegetation  of 
the  vaUey  of  the  Upper  Nile  is  a coustaut 
source  of  delight  to  the  botanical  traveler. 
The  shore  on  either  side  presents  a picture 
of  tropical  beauty  ; brilliant  colored  flowers 
toss  their  gay  blossoms  in  the  breeze,  whole 
forests  of  tamarind  and  acacia  cover  the  hill- 
sides, and  even  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
beauteous  with  the  broad  rich  leaves  and 
fragrant  flowers  of  many  varieties  of  aquatic 
plants.  The  acacia  groves  extend  over  an 
area  a hundred  miles  square  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream.  They  produce  gum  in 
such  unlimited  quantities  that,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce,  they  are  specially  worthy 
of  regard.  In  the  winter-time,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  in  the  course  of  a day,  a hun- 
dred-weight of  this  valuable  article  could  be 
collected  by  one  man.  It  is  a curious  fact, 
however,  that  the  gathering  of  this  gum  is 
much  neglected,  and  the  merchants  of  Khar- 
toom  are  never  able  to  supply  a sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  demands  of  Europe. 
These  acacia- trees  are  called  “ soffar”  by  the 
natives,  a word  signifying  a flute.  From  the 
larv®  of  insects  which  have  worked  a way 
to  the  inside,  their  ivory-white  shoots  are 
often  distorted  in  form,  and  swollen  out  at 
their  base  with  globular  bladders  measuring 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  After  the  mys- 
terious insect  has  unaccountably  managed 
to  glide  out  of  its  circular  hole,  this  thorn- 
like shoot  becomes  a sort  of  musical  instru- 
ment, upon  which  the  wind,  as  it  plays,  pro- 
duces the  regular  sound  of  a flute.  In  the 
winter  season,  when  the  trees  are  stripped 
of  their  leaves,  the  boughs,  white  as  chalk, 
stretch  out  like  ghosts,  and  the  wind,  sigh- 
ing through  the  insect-made  flutes,  Alls  the 
whole  air  with  soft,  melancholy  tunes.  One 
who  has  seen  these  “Boffar”  forests  in  a 
breezy  moonlight  night  can  never  forget  the 
strange  and  weird  effect  produced  upon  the 
imagination. 

At  a latitude  of  9°  north  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth  first  saw  the  papyrus,  this  sire  of  im- 
mortal thought,  which  centuries  ago  was 
just  as  abundant  in  Egypt  as  at  present  it 
is  on  the  threshold  of  the  central  deserts  of 
Africa.  It  strikes  one  like  the  creation  of 
another  world,  and  almost  inspires  one  to 
reverence  its  marvelous  beauty.  The  chan- 
nels of  the  river  began  to  multiply  at  this 
point,  masses  of  grass,  papyrus,  and  ambatch 
covered  the  whole  stream  like  a carpet,  and 
the  actual  conflict  with  the  w orld  of  weeds 


commenced.  Even  the  most  experienced 
pilot  is  at  a loss  how  to  steer  through  this 
web  of  tough  tangle,  as  every  voyage  is 
along  a new  course,  and  through  a fresh 
labyrinth  of  plants.  Thick  masses  of  little 
weeds  float  about  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and,  by  forming  a soft  pulp,  bind  together 
the  conglomeration  of  larger  vegetation  with 
a strong  cement,  through  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  at  times  to  force  the  boat.  Two 
hundred  sailors  of  Schweinfurth’s  party, 
which  by  this  time  consisted  of  several 
trading  vessels  besides  his  own  boat,  were 
obliged  to  tug  with  ropes  for  hours  together 
to  pull  through  one  boat  after  the  other. 
The  sailors  walked  along  the  edge  of  the 
floating  masses  of  vegetation,  which  were 
solid  enough  to  bear  whole  herds  of  oxen. 

Very  singular  was  the  spectacle  of  the 
vessels,  as  though  they  had  grown  in  the 
place  where  they  were,  in  the  midst  of  this 
jungle  of  papyrus,  fifteen  feet  high,  while 
the  bronzed,  swarthy  skins  of  the  naked  Nu- 
bians contrasted  admirably  with  the  bright 
green  which  was  every  where  around.  The 
shrieks  and  shouts  with  w hich  they  sought 
to  cheer  on  tlieir  work  could  be  heard  miles 
away.  The  very  hippopotamuses  did  not 
seem  to  like  it ; in  tlieir  alarm,  they  lifted 
their  heads  from  the  shallows  in  which  they 
had  stationed  themselves  for  respiration,  and 
snorted  till  the  gurgling  around  was  horri- 
ble. The  sailors,  concerned  lest  by  their 
bulk  these  unwieldy  creatures  should  injure 
the  boats — not  an  unknown  occurrence — 
gave  vent  to  the  full  force  of  their  lungs. 
This  great  region  of  weeds  was  alive  with 
marabou  storks  and  other  water-birds,  and 
at  night  the  whole  mass  was  brilliant  with 
the  dazzling  sparks  of  the  glow-worm,  glit- 
tering in  countless  numbers  upon  the  dewy 
stalks  of  the  floating  prairie.  Blossoms  of 
the  water-lily  in  every  variety  of  hue — 
white,  blue,  and  crimson  — spangled  the 
grass  tangle  with  gems.  Rooted  far  below, 
they  project  their  long  stalks  and  leaves 
through  the  openings  in  the  gross  carpet  in 
search  of  the  sunlight.  Their  stems  possess 
great  toughness  and  elasticity,  and  it  often 
happens  in  attempting  to  gather  them  that 
the  entire  plant  will  slip  from  the  baud  with 
an  elastic  rebound,  and  disappear  beneath 
the  water. 

After  several  days’  hard  fighting  with  the 
weeds  aud  grasses,  the  channel  became  more 
open,  and  the  boats  proceeded  with  little 
trouble. 

The  Nueir,  a tribe  of  savages  inhabiting 
these  river  marshes,  appear  to  be  but  slight- 
ly removed  from  the  long-legged  birds  who 
share  their  haunts.  Their  feet  are  large  and 
flat,  and,  like  the  marsh  birds,  they  are  ac- 
customed for  an  hour  at  a time  to  stand 
motionless  on  one  leg,  supporting  the  other 
above  the  knee.  Their  leisurely  long  stride 
over  the  rushes  is  only  to  be  compared  to 
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that  pf  a k&WF  &cfld  ft  j. 

long, tfun  jt^if . ]$$'  a simdi  litid ; 

feii-inxv  hfcbd,  give  » finishing  touch  to  the ! 

n v mMa-w*..  ! 

Tbfc  channel  became  ctbcitioaal^  broader, 
;fi*  flffY  l tfixi*;  0 QiSfcteil  Up.  tldV  d « d this 

hauhist  inonr  itftd  .more  i£om  each 

bihffr.  The  appc&mHdff  of  ;meu  in  canoes 
joisilW  tuigaged  in  fishing  indicated  the 
Uivffrness  tti4  the  dwellings  of  the  Dlnliiis,  the 
mo?t  celebrated  trat tWrai^oi^ in  tlij^r  pin  tion 
<;f  Afriea,ondsoon  tl»e  wliolDphrty  came  to 
a Wop  fit  MeMliera,  or  PorfRek*  where  they 
wofft  jliiio  daiftjj*  m an  wait  iho 

Atovat  of  a wtill  larger  tobliiioil  to  fid  party 
before  proceed  ing  to  eic plprc  the  ihlnhtl  comp 
irV-  As  this  point  was  iff  the  very  heart  Of 
the  Dink  a territory,  An  ej&t'elkntoj^Kjrtn- 1 
arty  was  afforded  to  tifti&y  tlicir  mamiera 
ami  ccmtoiffs. 

Om  of  thfe  most  itu portao  t fayrsauagCe  in 
t |i  i ^ district  was  an  phi.  woman,  of  the  name 
tifSluA.  As  wealthy  as  cattle  con  hi  make 
her,  her  word  w a$  law  in  the  Miudiera.  Old 
Hboi  made  no  delay  in  disjdayiiyg  bar  lies- 
'•‘idtdWty.-td-.tilih  st-rfftigers,  add  came  to  pay  a 
yiftit  on  hoard  Dc  8chweinfurtl;V  boat  on 

Op  account  of 


the  very  cli^y  of  hi#  arrival 
the  color  of  Ioh  skin  .she  persisted  in  heliev-  j r i |.  ■ ^ 

ii*g  him  to  be  a brother  Of  Miss Tiuntij  win*  1 

had  ttdv^Wd  throngli  that  country  somff  oral  compAniff&  of  . tpidera,  fofnictl  in  all  a 
thue  previous,  mid  who  had  made  herself  a j party  of  five  hand  rod,  over  two  hundred  of 
gi^kfavfirHe  by  her  liberulity  |ti  making  wditft  armed  men,  organized  to  resist 

X)$e&bniX  It  is  almost  Impoasijhltt  to  entity  ■ the  attacks  of  hostile  iiaitrns.  Thus,  ear- 
f Kfi  iCpitM^otess  df  Qld  &hol.  j tirely  on  foot,  he  begau  ihu  wnudering& 

Hot  naked  negro  skin,  was  leathery,  ■ which,  dm  iug  ffmrc than  two  yearayhe  pur- 
coarse,  and  wrinkled  ; her  figure  • whs  tori  suet]  over  u distance  of  more  than  two  thou- 
taring  and  Itiioefe  -knc^d  d slm  v*as utterly  sand  ihiles* 

f<«if  bless;  her  meagre  Wpf  hm?g  in  ;1;-  th*;  Oink**  are  not;. no  a grieu] tn ral  people i 

hc'kr?  ; round  her  lotus  affo  had  -rf  grefcpy  slip  they  eollivatt?  a ftuv  sorghum  fields,  and 
of  thfiftp-bkiiit  the  honh*t(y>f  wjurdi.  *ci& -tr!^ Which  grow  with  little  or. 
ed  emt  \Vifh  xThite  l fends  and  hut  their  Whole  Qti&tgy  is  *pcui  iff; 

hi4t  wrists  ,irtd  ^ t^hiWtg  yAttlfi,  Thoy  are  a race  of  cowherds, 

>fWtnl ;vf  tuhtuf,  links  ■*$ r> x*i^ ?!:•  ; | Xb  figure  they  arc  like  the  s\yaiup-mtou 

pen  Wrong  enough  to  rlctniu  4 ]rrisnner  in  prmeivting  f las  saffie  huikincss  of  linih  vr  hieh 
bis  cell ; about  her  neck  • woiv  - hanging  ..'  has  • been  -.already  noticed  as  charnctcristie 
rlndns  of  $r<nh  strijis  of  leather,  strings  of  ‘ of  the  jShdlnok^  itffd  Kncir,  limy  may  he 
'vvo<alon  balls,  OTMi  Hea.vvo)  knowift.  v/Uat  lam-  v reckoned  amoiig  tho  ditrke&l  r,{  races,  and 
\w  tui>fiEk  A soldier,  Wlio  Inid  hxriae^W he^ff  l ^rlieu  they  hnv^  warn red  theniselveA  with 
a Iliff k» acvkl  os  inljferjif otijr,  h'or  tbe  j oil,  or  falten  a hath,  thair  .skih  j?hiims  like 
purpose  .of  impwWWog  the  ^tniugvrswith  dark  hpsum*  Their  hair  is  gOTjCialiy  stuirt, 
,t  dm  snuso  of  the  .honor  nf ' Oid  >hrdV  visit,  i and  if  any  one  among  them  is  so  furtuffatc 
li^  gaye  a vivid  description  of  hex  inmmffso  | os  to  have  UU  hnir  JUtaiir  any  length,  heat 
xve:iHlo  All  f]i&  tmighhoring  sheet)  faridH  ] hecomus  thff  pet  of  all  the  fuif  sey.  The 
from  whieh  thvi  emoke  rose  so  hospitably  | pprtraif  on  the  neat  page  is  a faith  fni  like  boss 
^■'ic  {ids;  bers  werff  all  the  bullock  runs  ! of  a tel  low  who  consiilorcd  hiinnidf  >y  great 
dJpug  the  nvar-lmuk^;  the  miircibs  wMc)i  I dffv/dy.  6y, efftiriiJUalodinLldng  aitdkftukibg' 
•oxty'tifted;iff.-<6«vvr$'  diiWtdlcm  of  fchc‘,Woiupauis);|  vtifh  ho  bud  wtffic  much  of  the 

without- ^ except  loo,  were  hers;,  -she  had  At  i ohweuV  curiums*  out  of  Ins  hair,  mol  it  -stood 
Ica&fc head  of  entile i oiitViw  udditton  | op  nil.  over  his  head  like  tongues  of  ihinjts 
to  rdi  these  she  pbs^sed  im  find .<*( iron  mil.  | as  Ivjr  W^ostant  WaWiiog  with  cffVv  mixdi  hb 
T. upper  lings  Itnd  duiius;.  hfffl  snccevde.!  in  dyeing  U red; 

After  a se^ourn  of  About  thruc  weeks  at  Ev^ry  where,  Ivyoud  a qucstion?  domestic 
Port  Kek  the  caravan  was  • alf  iito'pAred  lo  dcavnUuesH  ami  cure  in  the  prepahrt ion  bl 
start  on  it* journey  ft*  the  interior.  Sohweiu-  food  arc  sign.s  of  a higher  grade  of  external 
furths  expedition,  joined  together  with  sev* « culture,  and  answer  to  a certain  degree  of 
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intellectual  superiority.  Now  both  these  j as  domestic  animals.  The  species  whirls  in* 
qUAhtieSiirr  found  t«  a greater  extent  among  i habit  the  Dink  ft  hut*  an- perfectly:  harmlesss 
the Ihukas  Ijiftn  any  where  else  In  Africa,  hut  it  fills  ope  With  hornirt*  ae*;  «it titty 
I.U  ouliiiiu^v- wiAHm  they  are  qtiiift  experts,  reptiles  treated  with  feui’iliarity,  arid  irauiid- 
and  tbbir  fkfitVacemift  and  milk  foods  are  in.  cred  ns  household  pets. 
no  way  inferior  to  the  mn»t  refined  prod-  The  Dinka  dwellings  wmvhl  >vf  '-small 
ticf#  qf  ^ S^rdpean  cuisine*  They  also  ob-  groups  of  huts  chi^t-nred  in  ‘ferorteads  or<T 
rmrii h tleconun  at  .meal*.  They  da  the  .mtVtivatcd  pitting  Village* f li  a \\ rv.pvr 
not  all  flip  thoir  hands  nt  once  iu to  the  saiuo  there  die  ilooe;  but  tfe  eatlle  a/Vpy- 

dish,  like  the  Arabs,  but  help  tbeiuwdve^  rfl.fp.4hi  riots  are.  united  in  a largo  park . u-bu-h 
StHglyi"  A Ur gfc  diah  of  crooked  !&fU*9  fe  :' A Tin?  tfenestic  ahbuals 

placed  upon  the  ground,  around  wlticdi  the  drh  oxen,  sheep*  gnats,  swid  dogs  | poultry  u 
gnestii  recJiue,  with  his  gouribsbeU  of ' ti&yvd  to  he  found,  and  Mm  caU.sc  -of  ita  fib- 
milk  pr  hatter  at  his  The  first  puim?  &x\m  ft  Inexplicable.  The  «al tie  J*f 'long  to 

Jus  to  ilk  awly  oh  the  part  which  b*.\  tomifefc,  ttnv&dra  race;  they  haven  bim>[s  th^ir  hHTjjs 
and  when  he  haft  takers  emrbgh  he  1 Mi\*teiu ler,  and- the  majority  Hire  ti&xfy.  width* 

dish  to  the  m>*rvon<L  thus  they  spnckled,  striped,  ittid  tawpy  abW 

cession*  ami  quite  *ofmrat*b,\  1 mnlu  uwy  he  wen  fivtvwionally. 

In  tho  inter: idr  nf  their  4 willing*  the  Din-  Evar^V  Maa  and  thought  of  the  Dinfca  is: 
kas  observe  the  law  s of  cleiniliness  a*  far  aa  him to  acquire  and  maintain  *;&tth\  and  tlicy 
their  finU  accommodation*  admit  of  The  aw'  feg&rifel  with  a kind  of  reverend  A 
. traveler  among  them  *#  reridy  (ton  bled  with  caw  is  ntever  slaughtered*  hot  wton  sick  is 
ttr;is  or  vermin,  but  ho  orcperlcareft  ati.  an-  placed  it>  the  largo  hut  built  fot  that  vyt.nni 
•cdkfoi'thble  feeling  \t&  account  of  the  cdh-  purpose,  and  carefully  tended.  Only 
stant  rtf  snake*.  which  inhabit  ife  that  die  naturally  or  by  m acmdent  tire  used 

straw  roots  Of  the  huts,  .$iiab?«  arc  the  only  m food,  and  oven  then  the  bereaved  owm/t 
creatures  to  Which  cither Diukas  or  SlriUoaka  himodf  u»  often  too  much  afflicted  at  tfeoMs 
pay  any  sort  i>f  reverence.  Tho  Dinkas  call  ,tp  ho  #le  ta  tnueh  a inursrii  Of  the 

their  ^timbreny* and  look  upon  their  ptMa  depaited  beast.  ;:Nat  unfeqnciitlr  in 
•alkhgbter  aa  a crlum.  The  scpOratc.  enakoa  tfioir  ahrrnw  tlie  Ihukas  remain  for  days  si-, 
are  iudiyidnally  knt>w*n; to  the  hiM«5cboftV<Tt  fed  'fidld  abstiuct^I, though  {3i»?ir  mniblft 
w ho  cells  them  by  mmr.raud  treats  them  W/orc  too  heavy  for  them  to  hear, 

' 0 ' v ^ V *;  > •,  Tlie  dlustratjpn  on  the  p&xt  page  it 

r ft.very  truthfid  rr?.pn?tteiitiifimi  uf 

‘ ^ fane..  It  depicts  ilie  sci^nc  At 

^ ^ . ?.  v ; about,  five  tf clock  in  the  aftcWnoou.  In 

tfe,  foregmumi  there  air  spe^.iinens  of 
the  cattle  of  the  cntiiitry.  The  men  in 
e.hargc  are  busied  id 

, heaps  the  dung  that  liiM;  fenn u^pc«/d 

'*  ,%.  Jfc';'  - •:';-;;;:'^'*vC:.  ,'  ,'  .binnc  the  day  m be  a tried  in  the  .<un. 

■ 'hmds  of  reek > tig-  vapor  nil  the  non.-b 
■ r$gsRS&&'j  ^ througbadt  the  night,  atul  drive  rtway 

y-  lu*  post! fo|ri)u^i TlH^( ^ The  fewfelvftV^ 

v : ; y ^ * c«>ibu*  to  h*  r«  woodifrj  peg.  Tow  ard 

’ . J "tmg  the  left,  on  a pile  <4* mlmf  ait  the  owi>- 

r / vp  era  of  this  action  of  the  mnmb.  The 

t\-  ' nhhe^  Ti-hiuh  an1  pr^lawd  in  the  com^i* 

t?f  «*  year  raise  tii%>  level  of  the  vi.it  irv^ 
estate. 

. Xr-  The  milking  i#  pcrftmned  ia  the 

moriiitig.  but  the  yield  i«  in fc*rnhk\  the 
^ ' wt*t  ptclife’caw  yt>li^iig  k^  :l'fesi/'an 

.■  % v»rd (nary  goat.  This  may  be  attributed 

‘ :|n  part  to  the  v>uor  quality  of  the  drink- 

ing wuder  and  the  lack  of  ^ilt.  winch 
allow  the  mumnls  ftfhecoine  mibcallhy, 
and  often  to  be  trembled  with  Vf-itniu.. 

In  crossing  the  couutjry  the  caravan 
IVeuwently  met  with  vestiges  of  ele- 
phants, and  gitftiii^  were  cd\cu  seen 
(rotting  over  the  rugged  g ru*s  and 
w agging  their  tall  heads.  The  appear- 
ance  of  giraffes  wljeu  they  are  running 
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is  very  extraordinary,  and  as  they  are  seen  [ jestic  khaya-tree,  which  in  years  to  come 
through  the  gray  twilight  of  the  morning,  will  probably  be  the  sole  surviving  relic  in 
they  have  a look  half  spectral  and  half  gro-  j the  landscape.  Several  of*  the  most  iinpor- 
tesqne.  tant  types  of  vegetation  are  also  represent- 

At  a large  «eriba,  or  trading  station,  the  ed:  ou  the  left  are  a large  Euphorbia  can- 
caravan  came  to  a halt*  The  old  buildings  delabra  aud  borns&iis  palms,  and  on  the  right 
had  been  destroyed  by  the,  and  quite  a mod-  appear  the  litt  le  gardenia  - trees,  of  w hich 
el  establishment  erected  in  their  place.  The  the  fruit  resembles  the  w ild  pear  or  the 
iu  closure  if*  shown  in  the  background  of  the  crab-apple;  by  the  side  of  these  are  two  de- 
drawing  on  next  page.  In  front  ia  a mil-  sorted  ant-hills.  This  seriba  was  situated 
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iit>  tte  hordev  TiniH  *>f  tltiea  Dm  - near!}-  al 

haa,  the  3>v <K)mf  t&ffl  tte  vv  u«  the  fnti t*  n a 

^dtr al  ^p^H  for  hlAtwas  of  a imm-  ii 

her  of  iihitUer  . #Af&  iv&ttmwd  g ran<!?e,  a 

through  that  district,  being  the  seeiued  ii 

mrtdeheh  of  the  rkmf  sgent,  H vl»  also  the  The  w 
sji  mdeo  f ft  v*  am  her  of  uphtdnVoi*,  nhi  w -d  t*al-  Europe  i 
vM’h,  and  NnbuuiH.  The  ^m^oii  numbered  tUea,  ■ 
about  urinal  Mg)**  and  aiOiOrt^h  tiiepitAre  hot  1 
were  at*  fortificAtioiw;  *^W J* i af gjf 4oW - j ffufj  £oiu 

<-rv — buhahl,  ect^cthy  a^iy  thhig  aggr^gai 

guish  if  from  a enmui<m  tonka  vdkigv-  - >hva  of 
8f*Inv>i})f{itUi  found  vety  satV*  and  wVttiihrt-  I hirart,  ar 
able  lioibi-ij u art  prat  hoff*  fetr  ^Yoi^l/iagii^he#: ' ' tfhriill  et 
Ilia  exeimbioA  about -tit'*  m*\«h\ti)vh ood  iu.il  - tiudfctflirA 
tUeTirranpoueot  of  Im  mlJectumfe  occupied  \ 'wrtiy  *?*'-* 
the  greater  part  of  hid  Mmef  and  bp  \vte  m-  ihm<  X 
rap?, ureal  by  the  unrivaled  lore-lines*  uf  a n~  HU  the 
turo.  The  Warty  mlm>  tod  comtOoiiwlv  and  a&ioftg . i 
were  tiKhUing  all  the  parte -like  6c0uex>V  ptadi  tb< 
mniido\V^r  trees,  and .-alirubtf,  With  the  vsrd*  rtou.uKsr 
•i.rc  of  .aprjhg/  Ljniirattijfj!;  the  t - aTHl  fihvaglf  V 
hy ac  i wthtf  of  Eu ropoh  U gof Uoo^  splendid,  ! chano  i ?4 
lull  ton*  plants  8jh:ur^  5th  whore,  titles  of 

while  bbrsHnum  of  tUfc  gayest  hto  gleamed  large  h*  \ 
among  the.  frv.sli  ftdmg<v  The  April  ruins  uorttovn 
ore  not  £3pwi^tiUjf>U4fy tree*  Here  a 
and  under-  wood  werO'^l'in  idophh  aild  Hie  seen  yoid 
grass  vrate  like  «,  Uutu  for  smooth  nc^*.  The  mrfoved  I 
ibri^t  grow  f iiH  were  of  great  vkrifctyv  &ud  stiaw  ar 
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rials,  fire  is  a great  terror,  and  often  whole 
villages  disappear  in  a single  night,  not  un- 
freqnently  lives  being  lost  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  escape  from  the  fiames,  which, 
among  such  light  material,  run  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind.  A few  blackened  re- 
mains and  a flourishing  grove  of  plantains 
are  in  many  cases  all  that  mark  the  site  of 
a thriving  settlement.  These  clumps  of 
plautains  remind  one  of  their  constant  recur- 
rence all  through  Cuba,  South  America,  and 
other  tropical  countries,  where  they  stand 
scattered  here  and  there  in  little  plantations, 
often  far  from  any  human  habitation,  but 
always  marking  the  spot  where  some  hut 
has  stood,  as  in  New  England  the  cluster  of 
lilac  bushes  met  with  often  among  the  lone- 
ly fields  indicates  the  cellar  hole  of  a home 
of  an  early  settler. 

The  Dyoors  are  a small  tribe  inhabiting 
a territory  of  inconsiderable  area  near  the 
seriba  where  Schweinfurth  made  his  camp. 
Their  number  can  not  exceed  20,000  souls. 
They  are  held  in  great  contempt  by  the 
Dinkas  on  account  of  thehr  giving  their 
sole  attention  to  agriculture,  and  entirely 
neglecting  the  raising  of  cattle.  Like  the 
Dinkas  and  Bongos,  they  have  a great  fond- 
ness for  iron  ornaments,  and  show  much 
skill  in  the  construction  of  furnaces  for 
smelting  the  ore,  whioh  they  mould  from 
common  clay  into  the  shape  of  a cone  about 
four  feet  high,  widening  at  the  top  like  a 
great  goblet.  The  cup-shaped  aperture  at 
the  top  communicates  by  a very  small  throat 
with  the  cavity  below,  which  is  entirely 
filled  with  fuel.  Into  the  upper  receiver  are 
thrown  fragments  of  ore,  of  about  a solid 
inch,  till  it  is  full.  The  hollow  tnnnel  ex- 
tends lower  than  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  the  melted  mass  of  iron,  finding  its  way 
through  the  red-hot  fuel,  collects  below  in 
a pile  of  slag.  At  the  base  there  are  four 
openings ; one  of  these  is  much  larger  than 
the  others,  and  is  used  for  the  removal  of  the 
scoriae;  the  other  three  are  to  admit  the 
long  tewel-irons,  which  reach  to  the  middle 


of  the  bottom,  and  keep  the  apertures  ftee 
for  the  admission  of  air.  Without  stokiug, 
the  towels  would  very  soon  become  choked. 
Bellows  are  never  employed,  as  too  fierce  a 
fire  causes  a loss  of  metal.  A period  of  about 
forty  hours  is  requisite  to  secure  the  product 
of  one  kindling.  When  the  fiames  have 
penetrated  right  through  the  mass  of  ore 
until  they  rise  above  it,  the  burning  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  finished. 

The  picture  on  page  782  is  a represen- 
tation of  the  rural  pursuits  of  this  peaceful 
tribe.  It  is  presumed  to  be  winter,  when 
for  some  months  to  come  no  rain  may  be 
expected,  and  may  be  taken  as  illustrating 
what  might  be  witnessed  at  any  time  be- 
tween October  and  April. 

The  tall  erections  adjacent  to  the  huts 
contain  the  various  grain  requisite  for  the 
next  seed-time,  and  may  be  supposed  to  he 
full  of  the  sorghum,  the  maize,  and  the 
gourd.  It  is  better  to  let  these  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  them  devoured  by  rats  or  vermin  in 
the  huts.  Uuderneath  these  structures  the 
goats  are  hid.  Besides  these,  dogs  and  some 
poultry  are  the  only  domestio  things  they 
keep. 

The  open  space  in  front  of  the  huts  con- 
sists of  a plain,  most  carefully  leveled  by 
treading  it  down.  Upon  this  floor,  which 
is  perfectly  hard,  the  com  is  winnowed,  and 
it  serves  as  a common  area  for  all  domestic 
purposes.  In  front  of  the  huts,  too,  sunk 
to  some  depth  below  the  ground,  there  is 
a great  wooden  mortar,  in  which  the  com, 
after  it  has  been  first  pounded  by  the  prim- 
itive African  method  of  stones,  is  reduced 
to  a fine  meal  by  rubbing  with  the  hands. 

To  the  right  may  be  observed  a man  who 
is  collecting  iron  ore,  and  one  of  the  wicker 
baskets  which  belong  to  the  reserve  of  corn. 
Great  gongs  hang  upon  the  posts  toward  the 
left,  and  some  of  the  massive  bows,  of  which 
the  striugs  are  ready  stretched  by  a billet 
to  serve  as  snares.  These  snares  are  em- 
ployed by  several  of  the  people  of  this  dis- 
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trict  to  facilitate  their  chase  of  the  wild 
buffaloed 

The  spot/  which'  fotbe 

mfe^or  terrace  »f 

iu  the  district.  Tim  ctm^rumee  is  that 
the?  aro  quite  at  bnm$  with  all  dp  o- work. 
Superficial  veins  id  iron  ore  run  through 
tUia  portion  of  Africa  pkt  huridrfed«  of 
Although  they  differ  little  m their  appear- 
Alice,  there  are  only  certain  localities  which 
produce  an  pro  that  m«l**r  i he  primitive 
mode  of  smelting  yields  & temmviirati  Ve  siip- 
ply  pf  geitiiino  me  tab  Oho  of  tSbeHO  prolific 
vein*  ie  f»uud  in  the  proxinlUy of  K awbook 
All’s  «erihav  With  an  astonish iirg  per$over- 
atice  the  natives  hfivndng  otit  trenches  some 
ten  feet  deep*  from  which  they  Wee  taken 
a material  very  Uko  «>olite*  C‘J?hdderable 

quad tifcies  nf  md  oolite  are  di^oyi?t off,  hot 
it  i*  not  turned  f»>  Ah?  acooiin^  tiirough 
igttfMranoe  of  a prop*#  Af  manipulation. 
Tin?  wild  tribes  of  Africa  all  show  a tendency 
to  Atf&rafeft  thaatts  of  clvi1l^hir/v  but  their 
fear  of  each  other  prevents  them  from  com- 
bining together  to  advance  iheTna.dvva  in 
tlie  cuii^tuction:  and  ose  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  implements.  ThetO  is  jWi  utter 
want  of  wholesome  infercannse  bet  ween  race 
n»  d Tace>  l\*r  any  mem  her  of  a rxi be  \v  hi  eh 
speaks  ope  dialect  to  cross  the  bolder  £»f  a 


tribe  that  speaks  another  to  to  make  n yen^ 
turo  Rt  ;thH  hazard.  of  bis  life. 

Tb^r  tribe  with  Whom  Scbweiiifurtli  had 
tW  most  intercourse  during  lp*  long  w>»~ 
deriUg*  in  the  interior  wf  Afruta  wns  the 
Bongo,  He  even  to  a certain  extant  mas- 
tered their  dialect,  and Ams  thus  «u?bW  ter 
rimke  & careful  study  •of  their  habits  and 

manners nf  iibi-  This  carious l^c^de, dhoegh 
visibly  m the  4eeKb*>*  > ttiAy ; ftill,  Hjr  their 
peculiarity  mid  ki vi bh;g  iml^mWneo  in 
tirtiimi«lity1 dangm*#?,  uhd  ^oshtrtna,  fyjk  Ae- 
iei'tod  ffoiii  live  circle  of  iheir  ndxgb- 

bore  ua  ft  ^snuihe  of  Africaa  'ii&.  Be- 
Jonguig  to  the  as  umcU  as  u'«  the  .wr<«K 
cot,  without  constitution,  history,  hjt  de flu  ire 
tradition^.  tbpy  are  pacing  away,  like  deed* 
forgotten  U * the  lapsA  nf  timo,  and  an>  lift* 
coming  a*  A drop  ih  iter  vmt  nes  of  the  Cei> 
tml  African  ..  .•  ' C , 

The  pt^dt  woUbrry  if  the  Indigos  lies 
between  4autiii&«  ji«|rri£*  tdr  the 

sUa th  wiiftters  i bon  ml  ar?  rrf  fte  oh  of 

the  Bahr^d-OluM.!  burin  t an d on  fbtVlnWoat 
of  the  tvifac^A<  wh^ye  Ifao  ^bitbei'n 
appear  uigfee  r.  trftiisifihn  tbd  ele- 
vated lerr ngiuons  dnifet  b#  flic  hufatbnihwi 
alluvial  dots  which  are  t*mvbrsbd  brv  iiH  tke 
of  the  nver.  This  <so»m^y  is  about 
pne  hundred  and  milos  long  by 
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fifty  broad,  and  teeming  with  all  the  rich- 
ness of  tropical  vegetation ; but  with  regard 
to  population  it  is  a deserted  wilderness,  av- 
eraging scarcely  112  people  to  the  square 
mile.  The  countries  of  the  Dinkas,  Dyoors, 
the  extensive  Niam-niam  lauds,  and  the  ter- 
ritories of  various  smaller  tribes,  all  unite 
in  forming  the  various  boundaries  of  the 
Bongo  country. 

The  complexion  of  the  Bongos  is  not  dis- 
similar to  the  red-brown  soil  upon  which 
they  reside,  and  their  hair  is  perfectly  black 
and  woolly.  They  are  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural people,  and  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  hunting  and  fishing,  they  depend 
entirely  upon  the  products  of  the  soil  for 
their  subsistence.  As  the  land  is  traversed 
by  five  important  tributaries  of  the  Gazelle, 
with  which  are  associated  numbers  of  small- 
er rivulets,  suffering  in  consequence  of  a 
prolonged  drought  appears  to  be  unknown, 
as  in  dry  periods  water  is  easily  procured 
from  the  extensive  marshes. 

There  are  no  people  who  bestow  so  much 
pains  upon  the  erection  of  their  dwellings 
as  the  Bongos.  They  invariably  adopt  the 
conical  shape,  and  the  diameter  of  the  dwell- 
ings rarely  exceeds  twenty  feet,  the  height 
generally  being  about  the  same.  The  en- 
trance consists  of  a hole  so  small  that  it  is 
necessary  to  creep  through  in  order  to  get 
inside ; and  the  door  is  simply  a hurdle  swung 
upon  two  posts  so  as  to  be  pushed  backward 
and  forward  at  pleasure.  The  clay  floor  in 
the  interior  is  always  perfectly  level ; it  is 
made  secure  against  damp  as  well  as  against 
the  entrance  of  termites  by  having  been  flat- 
tened down  by  the  women  trampling  upon 
broad  strips  of  bark  laid  upon  it.  The  com- 
mon sleeping-place  of  the  parents  and  small- 
er children  is  on  the  floor.  The  bedding 
generally  consists  only  of  skins,  the  Bongos 
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having  little  care  for  mats.  For  the  pillow 
of  the  family  they  ordinarily  use  a branch 
of  a tree,  smoothed  by  being  stripped  of  its 
bark.  Their  building  materials  are  upright 
tree  stems,  plaited  fagots,  canes  of  the  bam- 
boo, clay  from  the  termes-hills,  and  tough 
grass. 

Iron  is  found  in  great  quantities  through- 
out this  region,  and  the  inhabitants  devote 
much  of  their  attention  to  its  manipulation. 
They  surpass  the  Dyoors  in  skill,  and  consid- 
ering the  primitive  nature  of  their  tools  and 
apparatus,  they  produce  very  wonderful  re- 
sults. With  their  rude  bellows,  and  a ham- 
mer which  generally  is  a mere  round  ball  of 
pyrites,  though  it  may  be  a little  pyramid 
of  iron-stone,  the  handle  of  which  has  been 
forged  upon  an  anvil  of  gneiss  or  granite, 
with  an  ordinary  little  chisel,  and  a pair  of 
tongs  that  consist  of  a mere  split  piece  of 
green  wood,  they  coutrive  to  fabricate  arti- 
cles which  would  bear  comparison  with  the 
productions  of  an  American  smith.  Their 
melting  apparatus  is  a structure  of  clay, 
about  five  feet  in  height,  containing  in  its 
interior  three  distinct  compartments.  The 
centre  chamber  is  filled  with  alternate  layers 
of  fuel  and  ore,  and  the  highest  and  lowest 
with  fuel  only.  From  the  iron  thus  collect- 
ed the  Bongos  make  many  ingenious  and 
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itt  a frightful  manner.  Large  feus  life,  tW^hrgb-  mN  fro 

Ainoug  other  curious  things  hewn  figures  represent  Wff  gm 

UmiivsfiKanml  by  the  Bongos  the  ebicf  fbUoweA  hv  W 
IB  xk  elongated  <jvai  kniffe,  jracesxiou  by  hk  wives  % B 

fithan^ned  on  both  edges;  and  -and  children,  apparent-  ffi 

either  end.  % inning  from  t h i*  t omb.  % m 
The  eufciotm  douebptidu  % / 

of  the  separate  imlivid-  \ m' 

autl  the  singular  ^ WH,W  fisjrtfe 

peel- 1 rendered  by  the  artist,  are  of  fceoho*t  invej- 
eat.  The  ilTns  tratioii  which  & g‘t  yen  imy  I u> 
accepted  ft#  u faithful  refrrt?sentntVi>n  of  the 
t hut  rude  effort**  of  savages;  in  th&  aft*  - of 

These  savagee  are  en thrssiasite  tem**  of 
lmiHtc,  aitd  aWlscrngh  their  instruttfetit*  are 
of  a very-  primitive* : aff%mpt^.o^'.'5:e!t  fhbv 
spend  many  h twir  a *t rum m in g {t^(  and 
ehafrting  tfc?  thetr  own  pc  rforfrtauee*.  Even 
tlitf  chiMren  ate  oil  ittuakiflfiB.  They  Wiikv 
little  flajk#  and  little  xnonochord  guitar^ 
upon  whfolf  they  pB^duof?  a great  variety  of 
buzzing  &trd  immudrig  airs,  which  arc  ven 
pretty.  • rude  insmanente 

is  a common  J>  attune  w ith  the  lads  who  are 
put*  in  tbiUge  of  the  gnats,  and  these  wild 
little  shepherds  often  make  very  harnionhm* 
fcm&h  whicbftiMw  flint  they  ha ve  souph  hie* 
of  tfo  occult;  theories  of  sound.  Aa  *rpiveld< 
how^Vbi iy  )W  tha  sense  c*f  bearing,  tin? grefr*: 
fctfArnfy '■*>?.  the  Piuoro?  phvmbd  with  sw<i$r 
: i\U<*;Kiiiixk  tltJHi  m$  &i 

■bccAwmis  tJhe 
he  feirly 

a#  * r»#t  umaic  run  wild.  ■ %}n- 
■*wiAv( tot  thnmvwg  :>i  drums,  tip*  belhuvingr* 

• f'  v*  * * v®#**:*?  tor  the  blttTiiitaof  itttft-  *>f 

‘Wu*lir  gtiht  **f  ■ l re«» ;#the  bf*i<>  • £ . 

inteV*  fcnogAl  by  flt«  and  starts  with 
;iV;  AfeiHcv  hW*  of  some  icgacdtaR  Lbrilfe, 
bl*  t,h<  hvwku^f  tbb 

bn  <',  vv  4 i 'b  r«M\»-hoC*  ^ilek  n\ray  nlmig  the 
Oif  idr.  MoHrWbiin  *T&wi?iv.«^ut'chiWi^n  hy- 
tbe  bopdt^ii  tbV  i^riM  dusk*  with  Ilttir 
. /'  > ,; ■; v ;:l .'  . efaneff>  aud  .rat- 

I^r.^  ‘ they 

t 'W  1<:  ip  k : : ' •'  wit  bJttf^r;  /m. 

r m t ; ^}F^VW  •;  ^V^^ngaib,  'id  '•otltcr. 

yS  V 4*  • Yi/MCK  thot  v.-'i{ 

I b[.  ' or  dry  f ngoiW; 

: ’ili  Vuhd‘  strike  theu.t 

. - : ; - tbgtdlter  ivtjb 

- • *v  Uie  gbatest  *4-; 

\ .•',  V*  r.  "•  5 ' . . • -,;•••:'■•;•<  ;•'  '.'i1 


fv^-jvrit^^phtdles  at 

!’  tTieib  khiy^  are  oft^ti  wry 
tdabcdAh?  id  their  trorkfiiab- 

Tfey  Are  htuotmtutit  use  uals, 

A.jr  uii  dutoi'Stic  pwrpowes,  be-  rnodu  in  which  they  arc 
lOg  td/spccuU  abrytee  iu 
ujg  tuberous  pUnts,  and  iu 
^tdiida  Wd  ruonruberH. 

- Thfe-  poy  ab 

't«*nt.km  i#  tiidr  sa  vage  toilet- ; j sculpfHr^. 
and  One  of  their  peeuliatitie* 
is  a fmrrbr  of  liaar  on  aby  porfioD;  of  the  body 
apart,  from  thb  )»calp.  This  hua  led  tin*m 
, to  inandfiicttitc  ^ery.  ueut  btfie  kon  pinner 
with  which  iIm\v carefully  pltu-k mtt^ ^ thtir 
browa  and  ay^liiahes,  aiid  they 

can  dtui.  They  alao  ipake  a great  variety 
of  iroo  ^nd  epppef  i*niamcnts,  such  os  rings, 
bvTls,  elaspH.  and  bfittons,  which  they  affix 
to  rheir  projccting  lips^  m attiich  t6  the  rims 
of  their  ,k  ianceMhaped  lmir-pin«f  which 

appear  i tidispeugable  to  the  decoratirm  of 
the  crown  of  their  head  and  to  tlitf  parting 
of  their  locks ; and  tnanyc-fhcr  tilings  for  the 
fantastic  adornment  of  their  savage  persons. 

Ha<tiMy  inferior  to  the  ^kill  inf  the  Bongos 
w the  of  m»n  fs 

, '.':V  ■ ut  w*h\4^ 

; / . V,  §?'.  iitf, 0i$ , > 6 <&>.  * • 


VANGA  * T<»au. 


A NAtUU^LmT  MTTHE  HEART  flF  AFRICA 


The  apparel  amt  general  etfteftbii  aapeet  aro  quite  tiumogtn?ed,  aud.  according  ip 
i>f  a Bongo  Vfe  not  materially  differ  from  the  genet**!  m^nro  td»^fpo  i«in  t'Vftf 

Uio»€»  of  other  mvkgu  African*,  hot  & tew  come  from  a spirit  M all,  Tfeiy  afeu  1'h.ac 
.barbarous  particular*  serve  to  ilfatingujsh  the  only tbitig  tbow  abmty  spirit#  is 
Iiucr4  t'bp  rneif  do  not  go  about  in  a eoMi-  that  they  d#  tififtcklef*  and  certahi  it  U that 
ihvu  aotB&kwti either  the  Dyoore,  the  Stub  they  have  no  ctoumpt/oh  either  of  .A  Creator 
m^the  IHokbs,  a®  they  wear  an  apron  or  any  ruling  fcbovW.  v^VVOV.  \ ‘ ; 

nf* s.flm©  abrt  tit &ni#i  hot  the  women,  on. the  After,  hefting:  mad*  tb>,  aeriba  hi*  jmmi- 
other  hand,  and  espiMualiy  those  trbe*  reside  quarter* for  ever  w veto  months,  Dr.  ScJ aw*ui- 
ftfi  the  highlands,  ifeiinfiteiy  refuse  to  wear  forth  started  ^ another  long  march  farther 
mjtf  covering  wbatoveiy  either  <rf  skin  nr  into  the  io tenor,  The rains  were  over,  and 
staff,  but  merely  repleniMi  theit  wardrobe  j the  laurlseape,  tpm  almost  the  same  in  Chios 
bWty  morning  by  a visit  to  tjii  we<«l#-  A j acter  m doting  t he  antbniu  in  mure  northern 
supple  bough  with  plenty  of- leave*,  or  per-  j latitudes,  Muny  trues  ware  entirely  dusti- 
Un|>s  ^ hnnedi  af  tine  grass  fe»HnmV  to  tbo ; tain  of  felliigtq  the  ground  tumeufcb  them 
gixdK  i$  fill  they  They  being  strewn  with  yelfew  MVoe  or 

delight  in  greufi  qmaritijto$  of  bead ; »wk-  wUlt.  pale-  sere  gta&%  OuP  cbarmtMg  tree, 
lace*,  iiiitl  ring*;  J&? 

on  the  wmt4  nnd  ^^kle^w  'iTie  qmvriwI  shadowy  groves,  It  lniS  H^d-V^ssel*  a feo t 
xvpnieq  dUthvgnrih  tbem^dyes  by  an  adorn- : long,  tin?  Meed  j.tkdf  being  a#  Urge  a#  A dcA- 
rrteni  wWeh  U pimply  a bblgbtts  mutilation.  I io\  while  it£  magnified*  t leaf  5*  a beaut  ifel 
A*  sjvofi;'  is  » woumn  is  nmrri^  the  opera-  ornament  to  & ivmiil  .scenery  wherever  it 
tipe  eonVmeneft*  hi" extending- 'her  lower  lip:'  abotmds.  The  gay  '.colons'  of  the  young 
This,  a t first  only  slightly  bored,. is  widened  shoots,  sprouting '/directly’  tram  the  mot, 
Ky  iugertiog.  into  the  orifice  plugs  of  wood, ' crimson,  purpU, brown,  or  yeilo vvA  cent nbnto 
which  pte  ^kfimriTy  iueteA^qd  iristac^  until  in  a large  degree  t<>  this  ctTkativc  display’, 
kr  lobgt li  the  oiirift*  feat  are  is  enlarged  to  The  forests  ytefe  ali  ve  With  finijkdredsi  of  an- 
tiro  or  six  tunes  its  original  proportion*,  telopes  and  all  manner  of  chaptering  birds. 
i be  piugst  are  cyliaiMcal  w form,  not-  loss  Snails  invsded  all  ibo  shrubs  and  bushes ; 
tbap  ap  inch  thick.  By  tliis  meaus  the  low-  and  the  sfondergossanier.  stretching;  its  tf»m 
er  lip  is bxtouded  boridoutally  till  it  projects  iilm  over  • the . gratify  epfirkled  in  the  early 
far  beyond  the  upper-  dmr,  A &nr  dreary  f'etxuioJers  of  possible 

The  Itmigos  ha vn  no  coueeptiou  of  iumior-  misfovtune-  w*<r&  along  the  path, 

tallty>  They:  have  no  more  idea  of  the  whichhad  btmu  the  tr*R/k  of  many  }»ruvn>us 
transmigration  of  souls,  or  any  doctriiio  of  oaravansj,  in  the  HhApcof  the  bbsacbed  skulls 
ftio  kiud^flum.  fhOy  have,  of  the  ovisteTice  of  bearers  and  slaves  who  I^d IkHeh  by  tte 
,pf.;  tm  oeeafii  Theif  sii fisrst \ tious  drbad  of  way  pxhansted  Hnd  tmeh  feft  to  their  fate, 
j^host*,  however,  is  vofy  slroUj^aiU^t^o  lion-  5 The  v^u&thor  m Ceotfal  Africa  flaring  the 
go  /will  venture  ip  Id  f hi*  slmdowy  thickets  rxniuths  of  Deeejnlier  and  January  is  ns  do 
4f  the  whiKlft  after  iiightrfell.-  0<vqd,  spirits  lic>ous  as  human  itnaginatiofi  can  conbtfiviv 

':  ' All  day  long  the  soft  rays  of  tins  sun.  fttrearti- 

ing  from  a crystal  -clear  sky,  make  au  a tuios- 
phm;e  fit  Ut  bv  breathed  by  thinufr,  which  is 
imrided  and  kept  in  motioti  by  u breeze 
Jmr  Vrbich.  bh>w8  almost  incossantJy  from  the 

nortln  At  night  the  stars  glisten  like  gems 
in  the  ebjivr  hine  arch,  the  ireu^e  dies  away, 
JH m gentle  fall  of  dew  moistens  the  u\  while 
'■  of  thonsauds  of  ring-doves  tills 

, the  fields  and  woods  with  plaintive  me/lody . 

;/.  - J The  of  the  caravan  tay  often  across' 

^BKIr^k  wide  gneis*  fiat^s,  which  not  nnihv'quently 

iWjjffl&Etife  exJubitcd  the  sahie  ufiifotmity  lot  several 

•;./..  v ; l*o«t  Uw'thc'v.  Vr*v.i\  r.he  surfJeo 

the  stone,  broke  offTn  smoutli  lauiin??,  nf i*m 
, . / ns  •till  a a»  tlu:  cover  nf  a book,  and  atforded 

^ ■ v>  ys#$4  Dr.  Sdi wein forth  a con venicot  material  for 

- ‘ '/.y  pi.H:-,orvb»;ir  cjs  hotauind  <’o!k eDons.  A her- 

barjfim  of  this  nature  'may  bo  said  io 

v'  ;/•  7.  ^ ^ Uf  tlur  -s.imy 

'. i ^Jkojo  teirritory  was  crowed  by  Sriiw^iu- 
* l<  'Tarth,  HfihJ  ^ puinli  lower  place  hi  tliehtupaa 

The  passim*  for  *n- 


eONpe  woman. 
Tot.  XfcTnL~Xa 
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H faired  no  Util*  patience  to  k*ep  tiling* 
tu  uo!i?rt  And  to  mguliite  the  line  of  march. 

Tis«y  pr*t#**l  ahead  always  southward, 
crossing  rivers*  and  penetrating  fora&ta 
abounding  *m  aii $tili*piis,  monkeys,  lions,  and 
elephants.  Sometimes  they  were  nsec;  veil 
in  grand  state  by  soul*  uaktol  Africuu  tnaj- 
wty,  who,  averaged  by  tUfeit  immense  num- 
ber, and  fliofiv  especially  by  their  laeifer 
matches,  which  kiiull^d  liry  wood  Into  aura 
hy  h simple  motion  of  the  nragtcian’s  band, 
allo  w ed  tJiem  to  depart  in  peace. 

It  the  reader  will  look  %i  a good  map  of 
the  Upper  Nile  regions,  on  which  the  uanoia 
of  the  tribes  mentioned  iu  this  article  are 
hid  down,  he  will  be  able  to  form  a eoo- 
eepfckm  of  the  extent  and  direction  of  Or. 

r^cliweinfm^h's  exploration  a?.  He  was  ihe 

drst  European  traveler*  advancing  from  the 
north,  to  traverse  t he  water-shed  of  the  Nile 
and  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  river  Welle 
Arid  it*  various  tributaries. 


MtTTnfO  WO. MV*. 

larging  and  disfiguring  the  Ups  h carried  to 
si  temfcto  tyti'U'  ’by  ttiM.SI Uto«  wamfin . Not 
fUtti^^3E;;.wi ih  ioemihg  the  tower  lip,  they 
drag  but  the  upper  lip  us  well,  u»nd  cimilur 
pltoii'b  ’ nearly  to  large  m a ctt>wh  piece, 
niiHlrr  varioufdy  *>f  ativtity  of  of 

horn,  are  Inerted  i/ifco  the  Ups  that  have 
been  Btretobed  by  ijid and 
bbtss*?  often  wt  in  is  all  hut 

iioriapntai  - when  fti&  Vwi;b»  drink 

titoy  leave  to  etevafe  tfftt  dppet  JJp  with  ih&dr 
fiugem  *nfi  pour  the  draught  into  ■ fltoir 
mouths.  It  ia  a matter  of  edumder- 

adwn  Haw  mock  A human  being;  civilised  or 
snvtfgh,  to  saifer  physically  for  the 

'>hf ^ahidtU;  • Those  AM ho we ve r , 
pdttlielr  tr^-titod  mm 

an  rmi break  of auigdir  they'  gi y e * vary  pow- 
'ferfwt  effect  tf » topir  i^ord2(f  .by  snapping  like 
4h  n wH  Soma  df  these  Hatoariami,  not  con- 
fc&nt vWi th  l he  of  iroto  franco  a cone  of 

jKdisb^d  quart* mm  trey  iiuihm  in 
le ngth  through  the  towtnf  Ijjfh  &k  though  they 
w* to toytog  to  make  ihem^^lvos  ap|icar  tikn 


Wiih  which  he  modi!  while  end  wan 
Tlmt  he  rash  his  heart  before  her 
For  her  fact  to  tread 


tiJKUl; 

But  the  bride  wn4  Softly  .firming, 
Lovesome  add  bright  ftrid  fair1- 
He  whs  but  the  ring  Oil  her  finger, 

He  Wto  tud.  thcr  pose  Hi  her  hair! 

And  I wendd  rhem  lied  been  a glamour 
Orer  ray eyes*  end  a blur, 

A%  that  eJ<g*jrr  vow  of  forsaking 
All  arbor*  wrd  efanviMg  to  her ; 

F fir  nut  of  the  p|  U^tod  diadow 
1 saw  hesito  rue  #t*n. 

A wild-eyed  girl  with  her  baby 
(%speij  over  her  breaiang  beanr 
And  denvn  from  tharpomh  go  Hvine*— 
The  wreck  of  & repntre  .uribictoed— 
With  only  ;.:tbe' heldte  hen 
With,  only  too  >H#  (or  roet ! 


h '}}, a . ' * ' * ';  * v.. 

No  Emr>jtoah  trat*l«r  m Central  Africa 
ha*  .eyfer.^hettti ; favored-  with  euch  mlvautA- 
gemie  ^oruliiiou^  ibr  pursuing  fcto  ih  veonga- 
was  ScHweinfurth.  The  chravan  of 
fv  lii ch  ide  cotii|Oiny  fomicd  a part  gniTv- 

higln^reTery  day-  Whale  trPhps  nf  wfirn* 
e;i  and  female  filariis  joined  it,  and  crowds 
of . negro  fads,  who  ftullnwed  the  soldiers  to 
Uarry  their  eijuipmenta>  Altogvlte1  there 
' h^trly  ’ ’ 


thousand  people, 


o 


THE  FLOWER  MINION. 


THE  FLOWER  MISSION. 


happy  though f Ivirf)  uf  tbo  atttunier  Jtv  the 
city  are  y:&.i  niudUetti  of  pone  su  tier  inp;  so  ala, 
not  xtioue  In-  mid  Mil  tfh’k  -licfi*  in 

narrow,  8t  ra{i«jLi«*l  hotnbs;  but  httudt*<d&  of 
apimdiug  their  lives  in  Lot  sti- 
lling work-rooms  uvisr  thy  heavy  w**oioit  man- 
u&eiuio* for  Ml  arid  winter  tracts,  iVberc 
ft a Mie.it: ^ swliiU^.ri  \Vfhdf  ilo  they  know  of 
&nt\\iy%  s>w«efc  in  field  ami 

v.  i^(l,  ba  kill  and  gliidif  T)i*.Verv  or.  n- 
j -pants  ofptt^on  sjrHsr^mLMit  «of  Umr  bard 
;}  l!etiri^y-yvu>i-nu’lie<i  teiulor 

iii  the  ;‘  rtiiitlo  of  God?”  Ou  th*  K*m  hand 
:!  thaiYwul,  tkeykmncud ; nil  the  ntiier  ita  toon- 
! impart.  it*  .jnwUd*  'fulfilliutVut.  not  only  in 
y thb  fields  abd  WWh*  tojidy  for  she  harvest, 
;rTmF  by.  tfi*.  and  greeuliowaea,-- 

jwhI  the  gayly  hknyrntno  floVer  beds  in  tfe 

garden  riliOar  onvironiug  the  grant  met rop- 

Xa  ««.  sinltitti  ml***  Oiol  U*iJl*i4  'riflt. 


eUfc,  aK.wfaith^  hloestuns  that  were  not 
born  to  hi iihh  >'in&*eu,  and  shall  mi  waste 
thmr  sweet  ueas  sm  the  de&erfc  air* 

Hrjti  were  two  misworing  comlition«> 
Helen  was  a .Boston  girl,  so  of  tuMvrse  islm 
ipioted  ihiun-Hotr,  audibly  or  -in  audibly:  ; *f 
a {long  \b  desirably  there  i « a way  to  it  i’* 

A brief  eouaulration  with  Sir.  Unlearnl 
Mr.Ohnhcy-  The  good  word  pawned  mx  to 
Mm  right  and  i&e  left,  practieally  illostm- 
titfg  tho  truth  that  ten  timevS  pile  i«  le»v  The 
first  &nml«y us  May,  l^t  in  several  of  the 
city  bburcbes  a brief  notice  yfAs  read,  iuvit- 


a UL*i*i«r  vaomiur. 

FIVE  or  six  years  ago  a yemng  gir15  at 
that  tilde  teacher  in  one  of  the  -sub  fit- 
ban  towns,  Dd|ie<od  in  her  daily  ramble*  the 
great  w>sb>  of  frutf  j awl  e9peciull.v  0f  fiow- 
rr.%  In  Hi e.  garden*  of  trUi  weal t b y.  Afyri ads 
of  fair  sw.ee f hlosnouis  that  Wight  gladden 
*ab  hiuirte  und  li/ed  eycis  drooped  and  huied 
through  the  iotig  stiiiinier  ilaye,  ^nethnes 
hf^ciiimft  their  n.wnore  wei-e  al^eut  at  «er<* 
niile;  report*  or  traveling  abroad,  oftener  $tiU 
beemi'se  of  t he  8Uin>rabun4ancn  resulting 
.TroiiUihemiTAtl.to.tb,'  ■ ’ --1 

Each  week  our  wideawake.  thoughtful 
<rirl  cdinn  in tf/ the  great  city,  always  bring- 
ing with  hwr  a basket  or  a hompmi  of  fresh, 
fingmut  dovrer**,  sbre,  eyjCn  on  her  way  from 
the  depot  to  hH  home,  ti>  he  unkad  for  flow- 
ers h>  a «o;yrc  or  luove  of  Uttlo  ehildren, 
ragged,  dirty , nwkvsoipt,  v ret  with  the  love 
of  the  bcaittifnl  iu  their  hearts.  One  little 
ylrl  iii  patiicidAc  -wm  so  eoiiataht.  hi  her 
waiting  ntid  appeal  for  ^jont  one  dower, 
plixit*tV>  thaf  she  would  have  lulled  Uie  lit- 
tie  ligurb  Add  the  wistful:  fnm  behincl  the 
ahy  luui  gate  us  mitrh  tlm  buugry  eyS* 
would  have  missed  the  rosedoel  m Utcr  Uiy 
that  was  alwaya  ready  far  her.  There  wfcra 
always  me  special  tod,  of  I! 1m  «it'k 

and  intimr  to  whom  the  glad  coming  of 
this  jpimg  giri>  w ore  3 1 onjfj  to  leave  a rose- 
bml  and  a leaf  of  geranium,  was  u beuedie- 
tioo. 

The  wiammr  pa»iife4  away,  hat  ntd  the 


jr  sroms  ri-o^v  kk,  plk\se. 


Go  gle  un.vers^ofm'Ich.oan 


vvinil 
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ladies  who  took  the  initiative  were  not 
even  member*  of  Mr.  Chaney  a society. 
Any  and  all  who  might  have  leisure  and 
inclination  to  assist  in  tying  up  bou- 
quets, or  iti  carrying  them  to  their  des- 
tination, were  invited  to  meet  at  the 
chapel  on  that  Monday  morning:  a cu- 
rious example  of  an  organization  al- 
most self-existing;  entirely  composed 
of  volunteers ; no  membership  or  quali- 
fication for  membership  other  than  the 
desire  to  lend  a helping  hand ; no  presi- 
dent, no  official  red  tape : each  did  that 
which  seemed  right  and  hr  ting,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
which,  week  after  week  through  the 
long  summer,  made  the  old  chapel  blos- 
som like  the  rose. 

We  quote  a few  words  from  an  ac- 
count of  that  first  day’s  experiment: 
“Tim  first  to  come  were  two  bright- 
eyed girls,  who,  glow  ing  with  the  air  of 
their  lovely  country  homes,  and  excite- 
ment from  the  thought  of  the  pleasure 
they  had  the  means  of  giving,  appear- 
ed with  baskets  filled  with  houstomas, 
cowslips,  violets,  and  anemones,  ukely 
tied  tip  in  pretty  bunches:  then  two 
more,  with  baskets  full  of  English  vio- 
lets; and  again  another  with  field  flow- 
ers, 80  fur  all  were  personal  friends; 
the  next  contribution,  however,  was 
from  a stranger — lovely  liot-house  flow- 

Again  a 


ers,  and  ripe  red  straw  be  mew. 

7^-  silver- wedding  gift  of  twelve  beautiful 
■j;f'  bouquets,  seeming  to  the  donors  the 
pleasantest  memorial  they  could  have 
of  their  own  happiness.  Again  a Lady 
Bountiful  sends  her  carriage  laden  with 
cut  flowers,  pot  plants,  and  branches  of 
fiowering  shrubs,  placing  her  carriage 
► also  at  the  service  of  the  ladies  —a  wel- 
■ come  gift  indeed,  for  it  is  no  light  task 
to  carry  the  targe  flat  flower-laden  bas- 
kets to  their  destination.” 

A good  beginning  for  such  a quiet, 
unostentatious  charity : contributions 
from  thirteen  sources ; distributions  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

One  incident  of  this  first  day  is  worth  not- 
ing, In  an  upper  room  in  a poor  tenement- 
house  lay  a sick  child,  wasted  with  fever  and 
the  pros!  rat  ion  w hich  followed  It  had  seem- 
ed impossible  to  rouse  him.  or  excite  the 
slightest  interest  in  any  thing.  The  young 
lady  who  had  carried  her  flower  basket  to 
the  room  selected  a bunch  of  shining  golden 
buttercups,  atul  held  them  up  before  the 
child.  The  dull  languid  eye  brightened,  the 
tiny  emaciated  hand  opened  to  receive  them  : 
too  feeble  fora  spoken  word,  the  smile  that 
flitted  across  the  wee  white  face  was  elo- 
quence enough.  The  fingers  closed  tightly 
over  the  simple  flowers  that  were  like  yellov. 
sunshine  to  the  little  sufferer.  When  a second 
visit,  with  fresh  flowers,  Was  made  ouTlmrs- 
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ing  all  having  either  fruit  or  flowers  to  spare, 
or  time  to  gather  wild  ones  from  the  woods, 
to  send  their  gifts  to  the  chapel  of  Hollis 
Street  Church,  which  would  be  open  on  Mon- 
day and  Thursday  mornings  from  eight  till 
t welve  for  the  reception  and  distribution  of 
flowers  aud  fruit  to  the  sick  and  poor  in  the 
city. 

Hollis  Street  Chapel!  Surely  that  is  a 
Unitarian  church!  Was  not  Starr  King  its 
pastor?  It  is,  then,  a Unitarian  mission,  aft- 
er all.  No.  It  is  iv  liberal  missiou  certainly, 
but  the  chapel  was  selected  because  of  its 
central  location,  easy  of  access  from  d6pAts 
and  express  offices,  besides  having  been  free- 
ly offered  by  the  society,  always  in  the  ad- 
vance-guard for  good  works;  bat  in  no  sense 
was  it  the  local  charity  of  any  one  church, 
not  even  of  liberal  Hollis  Street.  The  young 
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day,  f< he  Hoy’s  mother  said* 
•‘Jhr^my  t^vmlil  UjRit  Uy  the 
rtoweWr  writ  of  b to  ha  nil  whi  fo 
fth  w a**  a wake ; only  w he  11 
kedrpt  could  I put  them  m 
watM-  to  freshen  a bit,  fur  Jt* 
fttttst  have  them  m his  hand 
m soon  a»  he  waked" 
S\H*i  enough,  t he  lit  tie  fel- 
low st|i|  held  hU  withered 
treasures,  'which  had  turno 
more  to  him  than  ilCKiMm? 
V&i  U or  prescript)  on#}.  Fresh 
flower*  from  Mae  heefret 
bright  u rfiniie  fetid  look  <ot 
grateful  tvcognUmn  to  Im 
feeo  f if  fa  }®!Wr  wary  hours 
of  (NOii  vHlosuexVee  w'ore  Ugbt- 
etsod  utiifc  hHxh  tened ft*!5 Wfc 
little  sHflerer  by  ibe  Flow* 
^r  Mi^iohv  SuT^iy  It  was 
blessed  4u  it#  Very  hiri  h- 
dayt  ' " *’  *•  « v * • • • ■ r-  r 

Tin©  work  begun  under 
sorb  favorable;  auspices  nev- 
er flagged  through  the  Jong 
The  givers  were 


summer.  ^ 

liberal,  the  workers  aim 
School-children  in  the  Hiirrontuling  towns 
made  excursions  to  the  woods  and  fields, 
and  went  in  generous  collections  of  wild 
flowers,  mossed,  graceful  ferns,  ttud  hjtxn- 
riant  x Intfs. 

Regular  contribntiions  wero  sent  from  pri- 
vate conservatories,  soujHtiines  carefully  and 
tastefully  arranged  in  little  bouquets  ready 
for  distribution,  wonet lines  in  huge  bunches 
of  nuiivnlual  flawor#?efl«Uy  separated;  some- 
tirneA  a large  basket  heldnuiny  v art© ties  of 
ffmyer*  ki  layers*  with  *»et  eotlon  Hat  ting 
het  in^p.  If  they  were  iri  thft  gather- 1 

ing,  all  the  pink**  togelhar,  all  t bo  Awes,  all 

tip*  heliotropes,  etc*,  it  rendered  the  w ork 
at  i foz  chapel  much  learned 

gr* surly  the  risk,  of  hr^klbg  the  atoms,  al- 
ways to  I*e  team)  [#  tndfaerumf 

Hate  nuviSe's.  ■ 'v  'J ;•• 

iiepe  would  ep^^  sif  tho  n&K  to  which 

thw  poor  'heads'  of  pot 

many  * w be  t ro*e- hud**  ml  pin)  wtii  tepiPk*, 
>0  toitty  ba&aioW, *,  frost 
r >f  others,  nniimely  snapped  rfhnci  o ff  Fivm 
iifait  brittle  sterna,  Aft  the  fpiggostinii  of 
one  who  bad  a genius  for  happy  though**,, 
they  Weothe  the  especial  dohghi.  of  a poor 
bid  woman,  a cripple-,  who  for  many  yearn 
bad  not  left  her  room.,  The  ta*t«  and  ioge- 
2111  Uj  were  remarkahlb  with.  which  she  ar- 
ranged fcfle&e  poor  n» \*mbrw  in  old 

boxes  and  cracked  dishes  filfed  with  wet 
moss,  She  had  g&y  patterns  And  flower 
b<?ds  of  hnr  own  Tuakmg  uaOre  real  than  poor 
John  CbiVi>ry,»  “ tuneless  )^VmP 

Thy;  essentials  for  Work;  iff  the  chapel  were 
a/long  table,  broad  enough  to  tarn  the  flow- 
ers out  ih  liaapA,  with  room  for  assorting; 


oslp  a ucmaictrr*- 


shallow’  tanks  of  water  in  which  to  place 
the  bmiquets,  AA  fast  cusp  prepared,  on  til  the 
hour  of  diKtrtbutioh  ; plenty  of  string  and 
scissors  and  cbttii«.  It  b*  unwise  to  attempt 
to  vwk  staodiirg;  the  fatigue  is  vprv  great, 
and  «hmU(t  -Ue  lasSeued-  as  winch  ae  possible 
through  tin?  long  summer  days.  Large  flat 
baskets,  like  msrket-lmskcts,  are  the  most 
convenient  for  carrying  the  flowers  wilbout 
injury. 

It  seemed  m though  every  one  hod  beep 
waiting  for  Just  this  ehancs.  iSbd  abmc 
were  the  flowers  pirpVidyd^and  busy,  Wiijihg 
handn  hi  arr»«g«f  ami  distribute  them,  but 
cbrpbmti  oTiS  (Ktipixiscd  to  be  soulless)  be  - 
caiiie  filnviol  a»ot  goncbiMis  to  an  unwonted 
degyee,  R a i1to;idH  ;lv^ imported  t tm»  ivf  ek- 
all  tip?  Ilivwet 

>iissioh,  npt  ^ily.ow  th^  mods,  but  irnmd 
Always  oipoiyg  the  cu.vploy6«  At  fim 
wne  yunf  'i<r  VR^ry  tlmrn  td  tliv  chupeb  0 
hio  rk^i  w iih  •tBo'.4ty»er>A 
name  titni  ?zni<\v*>w»  ttiey  m a-I $o 

V»y  flih  '.uexf  fcrhiii;  fb/e  ^Mhny  a 

basket  f#jce  n-’  wee#  sufl^v,  joiijr^oy  to 
and  fro  ih  :0*o^  ^Uiiiui^ewihn, 

A^ti^sley , 't1  yrijfobiji, ^Lev nigt ou;  even  as  FAr 
as  Fly  month, 

From  * wtaok  cam^  f iri>  or 

thiee»  hf*g<s  w»mh-fnb8  full  of  gsr»lcu  flowers 
and  wild  fltiwersi  In  the  gothcruig  overy 
| one  Cat  holic  ami  lo  west  an  t ♦ o ri  ho- 

i dox  am!  ljiijtmriai>?all  for  the  love  of  thx)  arul 
His  children,  as  free  in  iheiT;  Vouufcy  <fa  the 
Great  Giver  hiowelf  ; ^ * 

A word  hei't*  alsmt  mir  rootlem  . 
t nphor,  t hb  hru vp  old  ^pr««s- m an K w If o,  rai u 
or  sbiue;  never  ftiiied  to  bring  from  Quincy 
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these.  h&vyy  ijwle  n0m  by} 

thu  ge.ii<f)rbiia  g ift  of.  bis  c»vni  limb  a inf 
strength.  Nnt  h dollar  \y<n>M  be  take  from 
miy  on**.  . **'I  vvouldu'kdn  it  itt  all  . 'if  l 
CQoUbft  do  it  for  »ioHiiag.M  Brave  Great- 
hedn  { He  had  givaii  hifl  bnv  in  the  war, 
and  tUrpngh  all  these  years  aided,  te  the  i 
extent  of  htHaldiify^  in  Nanitary  ♦ranspWr:  j 
tail# i f$\ ihfbl  stilt  'Wherever  M fbnjnl  God  > 
Work  to  do, 

from  the  report 
of  the  tidies  #nuWted  with  iht  Flower  Mis- 
sion at  tho  etom  pf  thtv  iir#t  eteasoa,  in  Octo- 
ber, JHiSh  - v;'  a ” ;/; 

£oKnH#onjf*  \n dfovws  ■•  * A* > -a* sso 
<LV«»  i *i  hu  fiotw.  hi  ptotto . - . - ; M j 


iofr^U^ a. '?  * :I . .‘1. « \ . :?wt  '•. 
of  .;V1  ■■  -.1  ;s Av..  ;*  ..•  i^l 

c*f ' >6vnfc  fc^ntUng  'cphtHHation* A 
Ninths*  nfhu#iH*t»  d!«uibutjwl  c, . . AJlH  5 

Of  i eonf  to  people  yfid&wb*l 

to  the  tlie  tvarai  weather.  The 

plants  were  acatfomi  among:  various  Jioinea. 

The  remainder  oi*  the  flrmera  w ere  tv&pff 
the  hospital  and  asyloin^  anil 
to  ihfcrjaH  aiid  SiiiteHpriftob.  - / -"t’  j,*‘ 

In  the  spring  of  liflSft  the  ladies  af  Cai»> 
bridge  pro {»osetT  to  cooperate  with  tip  ff ul- 

by  . 

niisHVin  for  tJ)e  di«f  rii>ntion  <?f  stirphos  fruits  * .'j 1 ,000  bbtf*!#  X$& 

pond  rl'3li%/  vbleljy 
from  fine  fHond. 
These  last  wrought 
a 1 * special  vo tk  at' 
grac<w  nrucmg  the 
denizens  of  ,*&* 
North  End,  to 
i be  wdrite  df  tfe 
feshleht  Toir«ion^?^' 
in  that  apparent* 
W godless  region. 
Thor*  Arrre  wyih 
and  wovoen  U)of 
trhiise  beam  sevm- 
fid  like  nether  mill* 
Atones,  imperrio^ 
tp  all  good  iofki- 

cnees*  baJl|?Dg  evehr 
attempt  at  sympa- 
thy . or 

nnnitV  to  ^hnm:  t he 

aighrr  and  Sirud]  of 
the  bean  tifn)  w-Atrr 
lilies  IvTOWght  teu- 
im*niorh*f%  of 
rhildhoodi'  j&?hsi% 
wheis,  yon ng  and 
innocent,  the}  too 
had  gathered  jti.ie- 
■puffi  ■triiit^;fragr^ni-' 
blpssonin; : Th^  M$ 

message  beodlyv 
jcp^itOj  and  sw*krt- 
nc?csf  rising  abore 
the  Waters,  tench- 


fVe*Tt  oa*iT«rnji'/*Ml‘ 


IdilerWod  Tima  t ho  fiolintry  ’Sv  d8 

^iwigb t jtfe  11  iv  idly — t<>  thotisamfe  wh« 
are  permitted  to  >«r  U> 

hfnfc  tipbn  tUn  full  glory  ljrif r 
flnrtng  ih»  feednd  4gii^h5^ 

:-  «lTillw  kf  <i  fife,  • 'H«iV  #1 

branch  [ tributintify  \rr-ro  more  than,  dmtblcji-.  f>.vr 


mmm 


X&ppfkp  o^tuH^siSa, 


>t)o‘^t|  m thc<  iiuspitals.  The 
ineh  ifwil#  X?ft0r»e4t:  cliooae  tmnktoh  af  Cra- 
grant  ;ba?<i*¥  plbk*  J tlie  womch^iiotot  al- 
ways- wanted  roses : it  smutty  . bred,  wild 
Howorsf  the  jtfaafc  eagerly  In 

tiie wortt- robins,  garden  rnsty*,  sprigs  tif  trail- 
ing arbtiuis,  a>vv&t  ib^Uby^iekLtij  -WiigW  of 
; piukduited  a)?|4o  blwsonjy, 

' As  the  oml  a kiwi  of 

j intimacy  iitfjflK.  mh 

oeivere,  Hpeemi  ty#re,  Mtiti 

j t Lie  makirig  of  tl«4>  ikOc  t to 

- bli  nd  girt  always  it*  tni*  ay  frpgr&ut  flowers 
to  'ig^  T 

white  go- 

rani  Uiu&  whieb ; 1 &l£>  in  t of  yf&rtn  hfigb  t 
eoter  Mi  tk«?;0iw^kal  parity  of  the  wfh- 
cj«y.d-f«t  ivimtev  mu*  young  t^wiug-grri  ah 
* togged  for  rtbe-  valleys-  it 

fcefeHted  ^latf';:Vfee  #0  hi  y t o tow  the  long 

k^xnug  her  company, 
u ;?!& 

to  the  crowded  VPwrJt  rocmw,  stifli ng  w i t h tin? 
heat  of  midsummer,  the  liufc  of  heavy  wool- 
oiw,  and  the  smell  of  hot  prelaw!  cloth,  will 
•lift t soon  forget  the  glad  look,  the  iiV 
^preaitlrig  Iwighfness,  that  came  info  the 
list  less,  languid  faces  of  those  working-girts 
• 'pis  0ea ' gardens-  aud  Acids  came  to  them — 
jw  gt*M  as  fUfimm  Wood  coining  to 
Ootiiirwme.  Wlmt  matter  if  tto  tlowers  soon 
drooped  and  faded  in  that  suftooatijig  at- 
nuwptorey s*V  their life  a ml  freshness  passed 
into  the  wtjf  faces ! H<nv  hungry  for  beau- 
ty ttoy  Du  tot  boyb  been,  to  cast  eocli  eager, 


“ rtva  TUoroUT." 

iog  heavenward  even  from  tto  blapk  bozy 
depth#  - Who  shall  say  tlsfcfc  ftorto 

i*  not  purer  For  the 
to hm i itotod  those  water-llltoi  f Bcaoty •, 

the  giftr  of  the  A}l-Bett«tifrd  m welt  as  the 
is  mi  evangel  forever  to  hu- 
ms# bmtfa  tiiirtly  they  ueod  it  most 
vrl\ ose  tlves  are  ntoet;  aiiiovely  With  sin  and 
.waeryy  *;y  v -;‘*4 >V.C ..- 

Ic  would  be  plettsaut  th  give  the  name 
and  the  portrait  of  the  Pa;my  itov;  but  the 
modesty  and  rnticencB  wltieh  so  long  kopt 
hi m miknosm,  Sayo  by  the  wvhrirjuef  thirty 
torneii  hy.hi<»  l^Hemny 

by  thousands  w they  brought,  royal  \u 
purple  and  gold  ami  pvery  rich  strange  tmt 
horn  of  hybrid  cultitm— tmJy  mtiet  far  hi- 
membrane.  • ■ . ? /’  ;v;<’V  ; '*?/ 

likt  nfthftto^j^Bbi 
snppiiad  «ionB  Mr  1c-hs  frb- 
ipi^ntly  '.ytficti;  by  week  will 
givo  Hopie  «iighV;h^^  of  the  ’ g 

esthht  of  labor  fifty  dived:  ,'Vi® 

City  ; ppP^ili1 : 

setts  fidnoral  Hospi  tal,  €hib 

dfen^s  iltoptiai,  ^ jbto|ih> 

Home,  01*1  Myiv’s  Hwne.  MB 

^t.  ElTOtoth’s  MWW. 

'Lritor’d'  HdspittdV 

ft&k  SamantatA  ? 

Horn^,  Old  LadW  Home,  ■ 

Old  Calt>red  Wumnn’s  Hcmie,  • ' 

.New  LCugiand  Ho8}orah  Kye  ’*:  •'V^?' 
anil  'Kar;  •infinmay,  Tom-,  . 
pomy  Home  ixi  Cbanlim  . 

•Sircer,  Homeopathjc  Uo'*yb-  J rjS 
tab  Twopdriir^ ' Hinne , Ibr  ■ , 

Hest-it ntc  Chihhcu,  Chil-  ’ 

drr.n's  Kosinct  Hi  \:'f 

Diapwisary.  Qrjfxhaa  Asj'lifdif  ■ . 

work-rooms  or  • Mavnliaiv 
Will iaibe,  and  Farkar;  Hjssv*  : 
iua  and  HolI<s!  and  Tolinan / * 

Many  torching  invldeitta 
cmild  bo  relate*!  in  connec- 
tion with  all  of  It; 

was  iald,  UWf  to  see  the  vari- 
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femg  term,  as  ao  old  <j& 
fender,  was  a woman  ?r  ho, 
it  would  almost-  seem,  had 
forfeited  her  claim  to  the 
t Qiune,  xf  gfratleucss,  fmri- 


ty,  and  all  woman  lines* 
were  needed  to  gire>  her 
' J the  title*  A poor,  wtVtcfa 
ed,  drunken  creatnr^fo*t 
to  all  p>a?ifie  of 
} all  perception  of  giVGdr 
ness,  e>ve?f  to  ifre  <li*Uue- 
tii>D  bet  we*jn  right  and 
w rung,  <j  $0*,^ 

fane,  and  foul  «j  lati- 
gimge,  the  rery  atiirtvs- 
i^*  ;.  pbere  about  her  6cem6<I 

&8r4.  to  reek  with  blasphemy 

:A and  obscenity,  8mvJy  it 
re,  wotw?  than  nseleas  to 
givfc  to  such  a quo  a fair 

SB  bunch  of  fragrant  ifoyt- 

Mx:  • owl  She  woitid  trampfe 

thent  under  foot.:  a.  cflwt- 
v ing  ?if  j^arls  befqresvrnie.r 

P^.  The  matron  hemdf 

doubtful  atfe-ut  ite 
" T s - expediency ) l>nt  wi tit  her 

eoiurttnt  the  gift  vrtm  prof* 

. fotysL  It  wa* dot reject- 
> vd~~that  was  a gam.  For 
■ an  ?ftstaii*  die  hcar-yj 

:‘Vi  io^oHug  Face  was  lift- 

ed ; then  the  defiant  l<X»kt 
vpfefeb  seemed  iujhi  Vital, 
ground  the  ascendant. 
Towers  lay  apjuir- 
■ VV  ~~~  ently  unheeded  in  her 

iftjV  and  fte  matron  and 
the  visitor  left  tka  «wU.  A few  hours  later 
the  matron  passed  the  door  again.  The 
woman  called  to  her ; entering  the  narrow 
cell,  to  her  surprise  she  saw'  the  w oman  pet- 
ting Ami  fpiuilfog  tb»  flowers,  as  though 
they  were  really  living,  loving  creatures. 
*Fpieaao  giy#  apt  itn  Old  bottle/*  ahe  ariid  '; 
u any  thing  that  will  hold  yratei*  T think 
mm  of ^ those  tfovret#  will  root.  I used  to 
have  luck  when  I was  a gtrl.’1 

Her  request  \t  grahieff  That  Yaw  gera- 
imtm  wpa  4 modem  Picciwla,  and  wrought 
a blesHcdl  work  in  that  ftow  crreatureV  life. 

It  was  1 nii g mde*Ai  since  she  had  cared 
for  any  thing  bo  pure  and  innocent.  Her 
loving  dovrdiort  was  rewarded ; the  little 
sprig  »mit  down  its  sdeuifer  white  filaments 
m readily  in  her  crack  oil  vial  in  the  ray  of 
sunshine  that  crept,  through  her  prison  bars 
an  under  the  costly  glass  *>f  the  greenhouse 
whence  it  eutum  Then  »b&  begg**}  a Jjtffo 
pot  of  earth  v ibis  tea  her.  My 

lord  the  duke’s  head  ghrd&uer  tctvr  not 
half  a»  proud  of  hie  prire  m&m  &*  tbj#  wiTm- 
ati  of  her  wie  dowo.r.  The  day  vw>w  f.>r  h^r 
discharge,  hut  beforesbplcftthsdark  frown- 
ing walls  idie  ^oirHed fhv 


•‘rtowoj^f 

lodging  ghinced  at  the  ladep  hmk^t^  It 


h^vor  occui'i^d  to  them  that  rtey  &W  gi He; 
et>  they  looked  and  longed,  iuul  Said  fi 
endly  coon  git.  How  the  faces  lyright  eavd 
whop  at  last,  they  knew  they  wore  really 

tbeimf  Vrilhout  money  amt  withniii  price! 

How  if  nick ly  vases  Wei^  bbpfowtT — caps, 
m'tqgib  iiottteo,  any  tWug  wonld  hold 
%vater|  The  tnachuit^  wr» night  Hih  faster* 
ilia  work  wau  mote  fkiitau^  fur  iho  new  in- 
ttpmiutoi. 

•"Smho'-woe'fo*.  ^liipabd  before  aiwtbhr  riait 
raiult**  fo  this  woricrmotn  } hut  one  day, 
having  an  imnsimlly  large  supply  of  tdowtnv 
a basket  woa  fd Jed  for  hhese  girl>  again,  and 
Another  the  llowor  carriers  «eiat  t»n  her 
miftttiop-  0we  of  the  girls,  at  work  near  the 
window  th;  that  tipper  story,  afar  off,  spied 
the  jgbyl^  J4ttendi^kt5t^:aiui  sore  in  the  faith 
of  loving  beirta,  down  the  Jong  flight 
Of  stairs  to  weleoine  eagerly  the  1 ooked  for 
treasures.  ^ Wo  knew  yxva  would  come 
again,”  she  cried.  u We  have  been  looking 
for  yr»n  ; Hie  Tower  days  are  just  the  lovo- 
licvst,  pfeasuTitest  days  we-  have.” 

! : A t<uicUing  incident  in  connection  with 
the  city  jail  moat  find  « place,  Serving  a 
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tron,  begging  her  to  accept  it  in  grateful  re- 
membrance of  kindness  shown  her,  and  as  a 
visible  proof  that  the  labor  of  love  had  not 
been  in  vain. 

Each  year  the  increase  in  contributions 
has  been  noticeable.  In  1872,  exclusive  of 
the  Cambridge  and  Chelsea  missions,  and 
an  independent  mission  established  by  the 
Shawmut  Universalist  Church,  thirty-four 
towns  contributed  to  the  Hollis  Street 
Chapel.  Nearly  12,000  bouquets  were  dis- 
tributed, besides  700  donations  of  fruit,  and 
over  2000  poud-lilies.  Statistics,  however, 
give  very  little  idea  of  the  work  accom- 
plished ; least  of  all  of  the  amount  of  hap- 
piness conferred,  of  the  hours  of  pain  and 
weariness  alleviated,  the  human  hearts  filled 
with  grateful  love,  and  the  blessing  which  en- 
riches the  giver  even  more  than  the  receiver. 

In  one  of  the  wards  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  lay  a once-stalwart  man, 
worn  and  emaciated  with  disease  ; his  large 
dark  eye3  restlessly  followed  the  young  girl 
who,  lightly  passing  from  one  to  another, 
left  at  each  cot  a rose-bud  or  a lily,  a bunch 
of  violets  or  a graceful  fuchsia,  a bunch  of 
pinks  here,  a scarlet  geranium  there.  Would 
she  come  to  him  also?  Yes;  the  loveliest 
bunch  of  all  is  laid  on  his  pillow.  44  How 
much  do  they  cost  ?’’  he  murmurs. 

44  Nothing.  They  are  a gift  to  you." 

44  You  must  be  awful  rich !" 

“ They  are  sent  to  the  sick  and  suffering 
in  the  great  city  by  kind  friends  in  the  conn-, 
try,  who  would  soothe  your  pain  if  they 
could." 

“ God  bless  you  all ! Yon  don’t  know  how 
I love  flowers!" 

Th6  report  of  the  physicians  connected 
with  the  hospitals  is  most  encouraging. 
They  say  it  is  a great  aid  to  convalescence 
when  the  patients  have  something  to  divert 
their  thoughts  from  their  own  suffering,  and 
nothing  answers  that  purpose  so  well  as  the 
fresh  beauty  and  fragrance  of  flowers.  In 
Chelsea  many  of  the  physicians  send  in  lists 
of  special  cases  in  their  practice  where  such 
gifts  would  be  particularly  beneficial : often- 
times they  say  the  fruit  sent  is  the  best  of 
agents  in  hastening  recovery. 

Several  times  money  has  been  sent  to  the 
mission,  especially  from  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Union,  to  use  according  to  their 
discretion.  A portion  of  it  this  last  season 
was  expended  in  fruit,  but  its  chief  use  has 
been  to  take  to  ride  many  who  for  years 
have  never  breathed  the  out-door  air  or  seen 
44  the  green  things  growing.” 

One  invalid  who  for  sixteen  years  had 
never  left  her  room  was  carried  down  to 
the  carriage  in»the  arms  of  the  sturdy  driver. 
Her  days  are  nnmbered,  but  so  long  as  she 
lives  the  memory  of  that  hour  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  a day  in  June  will  be 
gratefully  treasured  and  counted  a rich 
blessing. 


Among  the  pleasantest  records  of  the  mis- 
sion are  the  visits  to  the  Bonnet  Street  Dis- 
pensary, where  many  poor  sick  people  go  for 
advice  and  medicines — often  two  hundred 
patients  in  the  course  of  the  day,  each  wait- 
ing their  turn,  and  weary  waiting  it  is.  The 
surprise  and  delight  manifested  when  the 
flowers  are  distributed  among  them  muBt 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Many  touching  letters  have  been  received 
from  hospital  patients  and  from  the  work- 
rooms. A brief  extract  from  one  of  the  lat- 
ter is  given : 

44  I think  our  Heavenly  Father  must  have 
put  it  into  some  sympathizing  Christian 
heart  to  thus  remember  the  toiling  ones. 
We  who  are  shut  up  from  morning  till  night 
see  but  little  of  Nature’s  beauties.  I,  for 
one,  very  deeply  appreciate  the  gift  of  flow- 
ers. As  I looked  at  them  I thought, 4 What 
is  the  message  they  have  brought  me  V 
Something  within  me  seemed  to  say  4 To 
comfort  you,  to  whisper  hope  whene’er  your 
faith  grows  dim!’  Christ  must  have  loved 
flowers,  for  He  gave  a lesson  to  His  disciples, 
4 Consider  the  lilies.’  I have  been  consider- 
ing them  all  the  afternoon.  These  flowers 
shall  fade,  but  the  Great  Master  speaketh  to 
me,  and  saith,  4 Go  say  kind  words  and  do 
kind  deeds  to  your  fellow -men,  and  cause 
beautiful  flowers  and  love  and  trust  in  God’s 
goodness  to  grow  up  and  blossom  in  their 
dreary  pathway,  and  remember  that  what- 
soever ye  do  unto  the  least  of  these  My 

brethren,  ye  do  it  unto  Me.’ I thank 

the  mission  for  the  flowers.  They  did  me  a 
world  of  good,  turning  my  thoughts  from 
the  daily  drudgery  of  life  to  something  no- 
bler and  better.  With  the  gratitude  of  a, 
weary,  toiling  sister." 

Often  special  cases  are  visited  week  after 
week,  the  wauing  hours  of  the  dying  patient 
gladdened  with  the  glimpse  of  this  world’s 
beauty,  and  the  hint  of  heavenly  glory  whis- 
pered by  the  flowers,  till  one  day’s  visit  is 
the  last ; then  in  the  casket  or  in  the  lifeless 
hand  is  laid  the  final  tribute  of  loving-kind- 
ness. 

Sometimes  a poor  mother  or  sister  would 
come  to  the  rooms  to  beg  a few  white  flow- 
ers 44  to  lay  wid  the  darlint  who  shore  was 
as  white  and  as  porty  as  the  flowers  thim- 
selves."  The  request  was  never  refused,  and 
the  pure  blossoms  with  their  beauty  bore  a 
blessing  also. 

The  school -children  were  encouraged  to 
come  in  on  their  way  home  for  posies,  car- 
rying grace  and  sweetness  to  many  homes 
where  grace  aud  sweetness  had  long  been 
strangers. 

The  Pansy  Man  was  as  faithful  the  fifth 
year  as  the  first.  Over  six  thousand  44  pur- 
ple flowers  for  thought"  were  brought  to 
the  chapel  through  the  summer  of  1873. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  New  York 
have  created  a mission.  The  ladies,  also, 
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Br.  BeUpwe-u  church,  iudtetl  ■ m the  vicinity  T this  eboreh  w&a  burned.  bnt 
by  two  ijMinbct  Who  had  witnessed  a larger  #5®^  also  of  wmsl,  speedy  replaced 

the  <>f  tb*  JEIrnilf^ 'it*.;  Tim  had  double towgraV^I'. spitta*,.  And 

told >hJ) od  a Ft (> i¥ or  M i * ** op  at  the  Stthday-  stood  tilltSt^  whwi  it  waa  judged  e&pedieut 
«ettr>ot  if>«>inrK<»  <m  Seventh  AyentM.  Tvnoe  & to  lutUdtJih  ftifesetjft  edifice  of  brick.  The 
w***k, Dmrttgb  the  past  summer*  the  Sunday-  dbdftb^tc^erud  wooden  budding  waa  placed 
ac  Limit  room  dBL  t fm Js&st  aide  t*Jf  Fourth  Ay.  oh kriifFiAnd  carried  hod  ij y to Ea« t Braintree, 
enne>  $Wtoenth  hud  Twentieth  wlmr*  it  ii8£td*mds — the  churcfc  itt  which 

fifxje&fcs*  was  open  till  one  o'clock  for  the j Dr.$tom»  preached  tor  mm?  years.  A*  it 
dame  kind  service.  j now  stands,  Hell  in  &iw  i Cb  ti  ich  I?  one  of 

If  juij  mm  ilcmbta?  the  Mnr^eehecr  the  j the  most  caokpietiotia  ol^etoa  that  meet  lb e 


subtle  inflnenc*.  of  this  a jVjwrfeiiri y ; trivial  you  enter  Boston 

charity,  they  should.  follow  the  ladtos  of  j ii  two  huntoci  feet  high,  ti- 
the Flower  Minion  through  the  of  j ih  m*&  wUhvmfciS  massive  aud 

Bellevue,  For  itistanoe;  they  ehotiM  heartim  tedding  fair  to  outlast  i&fc  nnntttty.  The 
hearty  .a  Thank  yoh#  ^ $be  rntn^li  j &rat' p*&tor,  ir?  J?32;  wafc  the  ecccntfrte  blather 
** ydnl*  amt  ^ 

Iui/i«Va  on  tst-re  teh eii  hlr  t h £ hrighf  hi onaoths 
— the  dmrW  that  ftiir  ^ giotDeli't  elite*  MVay 
thd  liaik  of  piiln  atm-fragradoe. 

ty  and  iiie,  aa  the  ahwnijt  «ntoihxhe  With 
W iiritifh  ail'd dtghfc 

The  good  e6ect  in  tb^  pri$cm^/  ja.tU,  and 
other  ref«d^iitoty  joaMtttt ions  can  not  lie 
ie5^ggerAte>h  While  we  wotdd  ttot  lessen  the 
<loiiv)j>ciatH>h  of  siu , tlio  peTirdty  of  «wt>ug- 
doing,  tiie  rebuke  of  had  ft&t/ifa  ami  pemi* 
e ions  eOKtoms,  we  weojfd  add  fry  flk?  cow- 
maml  **  t)o  net  this  thing  *H  the  jn&itive  ele- 
i»e«t  of  a refining  influence  elevating  by 
every  meane  wjthtu  our  reaeb  iUe  taste  of 
the  yoaug  (ae  snseeptihla  t6  good  AS  to  evil), 
by  edficating  the  sbtdimnnt  >>f  the  beautiful, 
by  providing  innocent  and  attraetive  recre- 
ation 9.  Haying  driven:  eht  the  evil  spirit, 
care  aJiotiid  be  taken  not  io  lenyo  the  ehana- 
h*?  swept,  and  gamisfaetb  i&$t  seven 
othem  m^?v  wkkcd  enter  in.  0. ■.,-;  - *’ 

Oim  tkmg  of  speelhl:  in,  eounectlbn 

withthk  Flower  Miaamn  is  that  aomy  Imv* 
lug  pat  their  iitthd  to  the  plow  seeai  t/j  look 
back  or  loose  t tueir  fiolil  pinner  or  later  w e 
troct  every  town  and  city,  «r«ry  eotinfry 
vilhigts  will  havir  it»  Flo wer  Mission,  re- 
mem b^rtng  always  that ihte*  sUter  whose 
wii)^  liogAri'  W 

A Jew  wor&z  Hiadit  H<dUs  Stltjet  ■Chtirch, 
who^e  ba«  altvdy»  heyuhooOtjHl  in  our 
bidfeiry,  wdi  np£  svem  The  present 

buililmg  i^  lh^  Udrd  church  ^reet^i  on  the 


in  the  €Fy  of  H10  Oojden  Oatc*  Hollis 
BtPetJ..Chd«oh  And  the  White  HIJls  are  Wth 
bin  ttmmorioH  f«t  with  them  his  nhme  i^  iu- 
dissohUdy  linked^  W>fo  ho  living  to-day, 
none  wodbl  be  tuote  Iii  ^ytdpa|hy^ ^ with 
the  FloW^r  Mis^fea  than  the  tandcr;  loving 
heurt  of  Thoman  Starr  King. 


3£uy  ill.  11711,  which  Christ  Church,  at  the 
North  End,  answered,  mt  occasion  of  the  r-^ 
peat  of  thro  Stamp  Act.  In  the  great  fire  of 
17^7,  which  de^tr»>ycd  a ho  mired  dwellings 
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a sjulu  mgr. 


“TTP  in  tlio  heart, as #£  Behring 
vJ  8<’4i  Res  iV.  small  grodjy  of  mlamls,  to 
the  rocky  shores  tit  w hioJi  annually  repair 
million*  *>f  highly  organised  apVfiialA  to 
breed  and  »lied  their  hair  ami  fun 
Ui Bc&nt  l&udnlarks  are  thes&j  tii>?  Ihrifiyla v 
Isfcm  tint  tltv.  si^iy  square? 

4rea  moxfc  available 

than  ail  i)iv  pf  the  .five  hundred  ihoiW 
mtid  fP  At  aska — a;  stra nge  aiock- 

yard  of  araphibmo*  'Ircaato,  which  are  rmi- 
rersidjy  deenied  Avihl  Anil  W*uy»  but  among 
millimviof  ftlncic  t he  of  the  govern - 

meiifrwa) k tyti  tlmi  r t^nra  of  with* 

oat  gi  ring  or  ex  pprfHp  cSfig  alarm  * 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  thonaamhi  of 
men  and  mUI'tobi?  of /dollars- havt*  boon  eni- 
ptpyvd  in  capfcn  r*fi$r/  welli tig 

iter  seal  H.k i mh  thmxig  the  tmndrod  .ydAii^ 

yef  mime  the  time  ufiSfadhte;  IntTf/L  «p  td 
the  beginning  of  the  liwt  decade,  cnia  the 
^oientilk1  world  knew  nothing  definitely  3n 
regard  te  the  habi^ofUds  valuable  animal/ 
although  the  tnuh  cf>?*oeet<yl  'with  .the  life 
:■{'  this  Hvnd  of  the  Pribylov  Islands  5a  far 
stranger  W&i  fiction.  : ■ . . ■ .;/  ///V; 

Wilh  Gte  oiccefition  of  <wr  seal  Islamfft, 
there  arte  tttKtev  tetbera  of  in  tick  irnpottAm^ 
elec  where  in  the  wcrtM,  the  vast  tet&Z&Wg 
groquidB  it*  the  anfarotVc  having  heeu,  by 
the  iHMie.il  e tfcifbv  of  all  nationafitie?,  nitB- 
gabled,  shortsighted,  and  greedy  of  gain, 


datively  ilepopulnt «L  Only  a few  ibmtsund 
anhappy  stragglers  fire  now  tte  be  seen  on 
the  Falkland  Jslamle  nml  e0httgwju&  islet  iy 
whero  ndld^h^  onefc  werts  jfoundj  aiid  smaiT 
eookerii?a  «r6  profeeted  ami  fostered  by  the 

0vvf?rn»^nt  of  orto*  A y res  north  atnl  south 
of  ihe-mitafh  of  the  Rk>  flfe  la  Plata ; hot  the 
send  life  -on’  the  Pi^hylav  Wandf*,  thanks  to 

f lie  Straight  of  'RlwJahi?,  Tiaa  been  • pre- 
served In  the  pr^cnl  day  iu  all  of  itfe'Oi-ig- 


The  ’ tKfh!  bdanvh*  »»i  AbWb\  are  foot  in 
tmmfyb/  twvV  af  are  mere 

rocks,  and  i>£  litthr  or  no  ImjiortaTice  com- 
pared with,  th^  vrd^rs,  St.  Ponl  and  St, 
George,  the  fomhir  i>f  wrWch  ie  the  great  seal 
ground  of  the  i^rtiverti  hemisphere,  arid 
without  a parallel  at  the  present  time  m 
tlia  face  of  the  globe.  Tin«  little  igland  fie^ 
>u  InGtutle  bt?  j&\  north,,  longiitide  170"  T^‘ 
wear , and  m ,vi»itcd  annually  hy  over  fiv^ 
miliiohe  *if  fur  aeaJs ; wlrilh  St.  George,  ly iotr 
to  the  Bontheftat,  only  twimty-Nevca  nnlei 
fiirfo  Sf.  Paul,  ii?  ta  hy  )enk  than  two 

hoiidted  and  tiffy  tuotiFamh  the  nature  of 
the  coa^ti,  hi gh^  b^ld,  and  bludy,  not  perm  if  ~ 
ting  the  hrtpdiog  w^ab*  to  lie  upon  the 
l>e4che»  lu  The  other  two  umth- 

portant  Otter,  five  miles  eonfh  of  St 

Pant,  and  WAlrua  bIs.  rnil&i  eaet  #f 

t he  ^nme—arc  not  unwofthy  of  ipeptbip,  cs- 
pccialiy  the  latter,  upon  which  herds  of  hnn- 
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dreds  of  immense  bull  walruses  can  be  view- 
ed to  the  greatest  advantage  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  company  with  clouds  of  breed- 
ing water-fowl. 

On  these  islands  the  fur  seals  can  come 
from  the  cool  water  of  Behring  8ea,  and  rest, 
without  inconvenience  or  annoyance  of  sun- 
light, which  rarely  breaks  through  the  fog- 
banks  peculiar  to  this  latitude.  So  uncom- 
fortable are  tlieso  animals  made  by  heat  that 
a few  honrs  of  sunshine,  with  the  tempera- 
ture as  low  os  fifty  degrees  in  the  shade,  will 
drive  nearly  all  of  the  non -breeding  seals 
hack  to  the  water,  and  cause  those  that  re- 
main to  pant,  and  resort  to  various  move- 
ments of  their  flippers  in  order  to  cool  them- 
selves. But  the  humid  fogs  quickly  regain 
their  ground,  and  with  them  the  seals  also. 
The  certainty  of  a cool,  foggy  summer,  cou- 
pled with  the  perfect  isolation  of  t he  islands, 
gives  rise  to  the  preference  manifested  by 
the  swarms  of  piunigrodes  which  come  to 
them,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other 
land  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  small  far 
seal  rookeries  only  being  found  on  Behring 
and  Copper  islands,  lying  to  the  westward, 


which  are,  however,  owned  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Knssiau  government. 

The  Pribylov  Islands  were  discovered  by 
the  Russians  in  1780-H7,  and  colonized  by 
them  immediately.  The  colonists  taken  by 
the  Russian  American  Fur  Compauy  to  these 
islands  as  servants  and  workmen  were  prin- 
cipally Aleuts  from  the  settlements  on  the 
island  of  Oonalaska,  and  were  provided  with 
a priest,  being  all  members  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church.  This  colony  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  souls  had,  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer  of  the  Territory,  increased  to 
two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  women,  and 
children.  These  people  were,  as  they  are 
now,  simple  and  docile,  being  excessively 
devoted  to  their  religion,  having,  however,  a 
lamentable  weakness  for  intoxicating  drink ; 
and  although  liquor  is  wisely  prohibited  by 
law,  yet  elsewhere  in  the  Territory,  and  to 
some  considerable  extent  here,  the  natives 
evade  the  restriction,  and  frequently  be- 
come intoxicated  on  a species  of  beer  which 
they  brew  from  sugar,  flour,  rice,  etc.  Were 
they  not  under  any  legal  restraint,  they  would 
live  in  a continual  state  of  debauchery. 
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After  the  transfer  of  the  Territory  several 
parties,  who  were  or  became  aware  of  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  seal  life  on  these 
islands,  immediately  fitted  themselves  out 
for  the  sealiug  business,  and  came  promptly 
upon  the  ground;  and  had  no  limitation 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  govern- 
ment and  a member  of  their  own  fraternity, 
the  great  “ rookeries”  would  have  been  swept 
from  the  islands.  The  wise  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  the  leasing  principle,  now  control- 
ling these  interests,  has  preserved  this  grand 
exhibition  of  wild  life  in  all  of  its  marvelous 
features.  This  lease  of  the  seal  islands  was 
granted  July  1, 1870,  to  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Company  of  San  Fraucisco  for  a term 
of  twenty  years,  upon  the  faithful  fulfill- 
ment by  the  company  of  all  conditions  spec- 
ified in  the  lease. 

The  wealth  of  the  seal  islands  has  thus 
drawn  to  its  care  and  conservation  the  best 
thought  and  energies  of  a number  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  our  country,  who 
are  sharpened  into  the  keenest  oversight  by 
the  heavy  risk  taken  annually  in  shipment 
and  the  fluctuating  price  of  the  raw  material 
in  the  market.  The  company  has  employed 
honest  and  experienced  agents  for  the  man- 
agement of  its  affairs  on  the  islands.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  people  of  Alaska,  this  company 
has  found  it  necessary,  though  not  imme- 
diately profitable,  to  spread  its  stations  over 
the  whole  Territory,  wisely  recognizing  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  natives  and  the  gov- 
ernment are  identified  with  its  own.  Rut 
for  its  guardianship  whisky  trading  and  de- 
bauchery would  bring  to  the  lowest  degra- 
dation the  simple  natives  of  Alaska.  No 
whisky  trader  can  go  to  any  native  village 
in  the  Territory  without  coming  in  contact, 
sooner  or  later,  with  the  agents  of  the  Alas- 
ka Commercial  Company,  who  will  at  once 
notify  the  revenue  officers,  and  suppress  the 
nuisauce,  thus  keeping  the  people  sober  and 
quiet,  saving  to  the  government  millions  of 
dollars,  which  would  have  to  be  expended  in 
supporting  troops  throughout  the  Territory 
for  the  suppression  of  Indian  outrages. 

The  people  belonging  to  the  islands  are 
by  the  terms  of  the  lease  permitted  to  reside 
there  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  are 
alone  allowed  to  participate  in  the  labors  and 
rewards  of  the  seal  traffic. 

The  systematic  and  regular  routine  of  the 
lives  of  the  fur  seals  upon  these  islands  near- 
ly six  months  of  every  year,  the  long  fasting 
of  the  males  on  the  breeding  grounds  when 
presiding  over  their  harems  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  females,  which  are  strangely  dispro- 
portionate in  size,  can  not  fail  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  most  casual  observer. 

With  the  clearing  away  of  ice  aud  snow 
come  the  first  seals  of  the  season,  usually  by 
the  1st  or  2d  of  May.  All  these  early  arriv- 
als are  males,  full  grown,  which  anticipate 
the  coming  of  the  females  even  six  weeks 


in  advance.  Thus,  by  being  first  upon  the 
ground  for  the  season,  they  are  able  to  choose 
their  locations  without  much  difficulty,  upon 
which  each  is  to  receive  his  family. 

• From  the  time  the  male  comes  out  and 
takes  his  position  upon  the  rookery  ground 
until  he  leaves  it  at  the  close  of  the  season — 
a period  usually  of  a little  over  three  months 
— he  takes  no  food  or  water,  and  never  for  an 
instant,  unless  driven  away  by  superior  force, 
leaves  his  ground,  which  is  about  ten  feet 
square  in  area.  The  subsistence  of  fur  seal 
males  for  three  or  four  months  without  eat- 
ing, while  engaged  in  the  most  violent  exer- 
cise, combined  with  the  greatest  vigilance, 
is  marvelous,  for  they  do  not  stagnate,  like 
bears,  or  similar  hibernating  animals.  None 
of  the  other  classes,  the  cows,  young  males, 
and  pups,  sustain  any  protracted  fasting,  the 
cows  feeding  every  two  or  three  weeks,  at 
least,  while  the  young  males  and  yearlings 
of  both  sexes  seldom  stay  upon  land  more 
than  a week  or  ten  days  at  any  one  time. 

The  males  fight  desperately,  even  to  death, 
for  their  positions  on  the  rookeries,  the  com- 
batants, with  teeth  clinched  in  each  other’s 
hides  or  flippers,  struggling  in  savage  though 
alert  uuwieldiness,  their  roars  of  rage  and 
defiance  being  half  stifled  by  the  violence  of 
the  conflict. 

The  females  are,  however,  exceedingly  ami- 
able in  disposition,  and  are  ouly  about  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  the  males,  which  will  weigh 
from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds 
early  in  the  season,  having  six  to  seven  feet 
of  length.  The  females  weigh  on  an  aver- 
age eighty  pounds,  and  measure  four  feet  in 
length. 

The  bodies  of  these  animals  are  covered 
with  two  coats,  one  of  short,  coarse  overhair, 
and  the  other  a soft,  close,  elastic  fur,  which 
is  completely  concealed  by  the  former.  The 
prevailing  color  among  the  males  on  the 
breeding  grounds  is  a rusty  brownish-black, 
with  a dark  gray  or  rufous-ochre  patch  or 
“ wig”  over  the  shoulders,  while  the  females 
show  shining  steel-like  tints  on  the  back, 
with  pure  white  on  the  inferior  parts.  This 
beautiful  coloring,  however,  soon  fades,  by 
exposure  to  the  weather,  to  a dull  rufous- 
brown  and  gray. 

From  the  1st  of  June  to  the  14th  the  fe- 
males begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and 
afterward,  up  to  the  8th  of  July,  they  arrive 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  landing 
in  obedience  to  some  subtle  instinct,  without 
the  disorder  or  confusion  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  among  such  numbers.  With- 
in the  short  period  of  three  weeks  acres  of 
ground  are  fairly  packed  by  these  animals 
as  closely  as  they  can  lie.  They  are  stimu- 
lated to  land  by  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  gestation,  for  soon  after  coming  ashore, 
usually  within  a day  or  two,  they  give  birth 
to  their  young.  How  nicely  these  faultless 
animals  must  time,  and  direct  their  long  sea- 
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journey  back  to 

' these  inlands! — for  T'-I-'-: 

they  go  in  quest  of 
food  two  and  three 
thousand  miles  away. 

The  fur  seal  nev-  £ 

it  sprawls  out  and  <M 

flounders  when  mov- 
ing on  laud,  as  might  ~ •. 

he  supposed  from  oh- 
serving  tbo  progres- 
sion  uf  the  common 
hair  seal;  on  the  |||| 
con  nary,  this  am-  ; • 

mal  carries  its  body  5 
clear  and  free  from  £ 

the  ground,  with  & iinfffi'riTiii 

head  ami  neck  erect, 

stepping  forward  H " ' A ’ ^ 

with  its  fore-feet,  ^ .. 

and  bringing  the 

binder  oinw  up  to 

fresh  position  after  ’ ? H£^V-  , 

every  second  step 
forward.  When  ex- 
erting itself  it  can 

spring  into  a lumbering,  shambling  gallop, 
and  for  a few  rods  run  as  fast  as  a man, 
but  will  sink  quickly  to  the  earth,  gasp- 
ing, panting,  and  palpitating.  Iu  the  water 
all  movements  when  swimming  are  quick 
and  swift,  the  fore  dippers  propelling,  and 
the  long,  attenuated  hinder  ones  serving  to 
guide  the  course.  The  animal  always  in 
traveling  swims  under  water,  ever  and  amm 
rising,  with  bead  and  neck  clear  from  tlm  sea, 
to  snort  and  survey  the  field.  The  seals  will 
frequently,  when  iu  play  or  suddenly  start  led, 
leap  from  the  water  like  so  many  dolphins. 

The  young  seals  are  exceedingly  frolic  - 
some  at  sea  (as  also  a great  part  of  the  time 
on  land);  ruuning  acrobatic  races  in  the  surf, 
chasing  one  another,  and  whirling  iu  swift 
circles,  they  seem  to  be  brimful  of  warm, 
joyous  life.  They  also  delight,  especially 
the  old  ones,  iu  lazily  turning  over  and  over 
in  the  swell,  scratching  and  rubbing  them- 
selves  with  their  flippers,  exposing  as  they 
float  in  the  water  but  a small  portion  of 
their  bodies;  and  they  also  sleep  upon  the 
surface  In  the  same  abort,  uneasy  slumber  so 
characteristic  of  them  when  on  laud.  There 
is  nothing  dull  or  lethargic  about  the  fur 
seal  when  asleep  or  awake,  A healthy  seal 
is  never  seen  sleeping  without  an  involun- 
tary nervous  muscular  twitching  and  flinch- 
ing of  various  portions  of  its  body,  usually 
an  uneasy  folding  out  and  back  of  its  flip- 
pers, with  quick  crawling  movements  of  its 
skin,  the  eyes  being,  however,  always  tight- 
ly closed. 

Arising  from  these  great  bands  of  herding 
seals  is  a peculiar  dull,  vibrating  roar,  the 
joint  effort,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
vigilant  and  angry  males,  together  with  the 
calls  of  their  harems,  a din  which  never 
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ceases  for  an  instant,  day  or  night,  during 
the  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  breeding  sea- 
son : it  can  be  heard  at  sea  miles  away,  and 
frequently  has  warned  vessels  of  the  dan- 
gerous proximity  of  land  when  searching  for 
the  islands  iu  thick  foggy  weather.  There 
also  comes  with  this  sound  a most  disagree- 
able smell.  The  seals  themselves  do  not 
emit  this  odor,  although  they  have  a sweet- 
ish oily  breath,  but  they  are  constantly  stir- 
ring n^i  the  decaying  bodies  of  the  dead,  on 
and  over  which  they  sleep  or  incessantly 
flounder.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  taken 
notice  of  this  unpleasantness  In  connection 
with  the  seals,  for  Homer  says : 

■M  The  web-footed  seals  foresko  the  stormy  swell, 
And,  sleeping  in  herds,  exbale  & nauseous  smell. ” 

The  perfect,  order  and  systematic  routine 
followed  by  the  fur  Heals  upon  their  breed- 
ing grounds,  year  after  year,  as  seen  upon 
the  Pribylov  Islands,  is  a wonderful  exhibi- 
tion of  instinctive  sagacity.  Over  twenty 
miles  of  the  shore  line  is  occupied  by  these 
animals  as  breeding  kk  rookeries”  ami  u haul- 
ing grounds*"  the  latter  term  signifying 
those  places  where  the  non-breeding  seals 
are  compelled  to  go,  since  all  of  the  young 
males  under,  and  many  over,  six  years  of  age, 
together  with  the  yearlings  of  both  sexes, 
are  driven  from  the  rookeries  by  the  older 
and  stronger  males  there.  Less  than  three- 
tenths  of  the  males  born  are  able  to  maintain 
themselves  on  the  breeding  grounds,  so  that 
a large  margin  of  surplus  male  life  is  left  iu 
reserve,  and  constitutes  the  chief  population 
of  the  “hauling  grounds,"  from  which  all 
drafts  are  made  for  killing,  as  the  females 
are  protected  by  law  from  disturbance.  Thus, 
though  a hundred  thousand  young  bulls  are 
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while  you  stand  by  to  sketch  or  observe 
them  scarcely  ten  feet  distant.  No  other 
wild  animals  in  the  brute  world  will  permit 
this  immediate  attention  from  man.  The 
great  cowardly  sea-lions,  the  big  lumbering 
walruses,  leave  their  offspring  at  slight  alarm, 
and  retreat  precipitately  to  the  water ; the 
presence  of  human  beings  is  the  signal  for 
speedy  departure  from  their  breeding  hauuta ; 
but  the  fur  seal  breeds  within  a pistol-shot 
of  the  villages  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George 
islands,  and  in  full  sight,  and  is  in  no  way 
whatever  concerned  if  not  purposely  har- 
assed or  driven  from  its  position. 

From  the  windows  of  the  Government 
House  on  St.  Paul  Island  one  can  view  the 
movements  and  listen  to  the  cries  of  fifty 
thousand  breeding  seals  and  pups  at  any 
time  during  July,  Angust,  and  September, 
as  they  lie  on  the  lagoon  spit,  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile  away,  and  in  the  same  field 
of  vision  see  the  killing  gang  at  work  slaugh- 
tering and  skinning,  not  much  more  than 
fifty  yards  away  from  the  indifferent  ani- 
mals on  this  lagoon  rookery,  which  are  only 
separated  Irons  these  men  busy  in  their 
bloody  labor  by  a small  stream  of  tide-water. 

The  capturing,  driving,  killing,  and  akiu- 
ning  of  the  fur  seals  is  done  entirely  by  the 
people  of  the  islands,  who  carry  on  this  basi- 
licas rapidly  and  skillfully,  and  who  are 
alone,  by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  permitted 
to  participate  in  this  labor  and  share  its  re- 
ward, so  long  a & they  shall  of  their  ow  n free- 
will be  equal  to  its  proper  execution. 
yoL.XLVTlI.-No.  m-53 


The  number  of  seals  taken  annually  is  re- 
stricted to  one  hundred  thousand  young 
males,  not  under  one  year  of  age,  and  policy 
prevents  the  killing  of  any  bulls  at  or  over 
six.  The  time  chosen  for  taking  the  season s 
quota  is  from  the  date  of  their  first  arrival 
in  Juno  np  to  the  shedding  of  their  coats  in 
August;  and  last  year  the  whole  hundred 
thousand  were  taken  in  less  than  thirty-three 
working-days  by  the  natives,  who  receive 
forty  cents  a skin,  thus  dividing  $'10,000  ev- 
ery year  among  themselves,  or  a little  over 
$400  to  each  working-man  and  boy.  This 
price  per  skin,  which  is  an  advance  of  thirty 
cents  over  that  given  by  the  Russians,  is 
also  fixed  by  law.  The  company  sells  to  the 
natives  an  extensive  assortment  of  goods, 
embracing  all  the  necessities  of  life  and 
many  of  the  luxuries,  at  the  wholesale  prices 
of  the  San  Francisco  market  ; and  as  all  wid- 
ows and  orphans  are  cared  for  and  support- 
ed voluntarily  by  the  company,  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  people  are  better  off  than 
any  similar  class  of  working- men  in  our 
country,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 

The  seals  are  easily  captured ; their  cap- 
tors,  the  natives,  reminding  one  of  butchers, 
aa  they  go  into  a stock -yard  to  select  and 
drive  out  a batch  of  bullocks,  for  the  meth- 
od of  procedure  is  precisely  similar. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  breeding 
grounds  stretch  sand -beaches,  or  some  con- 
venient landing,  upon  which  the  “bollus- 
chick io,*-  or  the  bachelor  seals,  lie  by  tens  of 
thousands,  extended  in  every  attitude  as- 
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the  seal*  takou  the  different  hauling 
grounds  sontb  of  Northeast  Point,  mi  Bu 
Paul  Island,  are  driven  to  j&jft  place  lor 
slaughter.  After  the  drove  arrives  the 
ground  il  la  allowed  to  cool,  for  the  onipiala 
are  always  Jbeafc^yY  more  or  jby  freyd* 
and  if  they  arc*  killed  white  ihthiVcowlj- 
tion  their  hair  m>$  far  fail  Aff  ar  t»u  be 
easily  palled  out.  During  the  dslay  a man 
i#  put  in  charge  to  herd  and  l«xsp  them  to- 
gether on  ibe  field,  , v 
Whon  the  ee&l«  are  resdyfor  k$lfpgT  6 freen 
or  twenty  men  come  down  ftmrt  the  village, 
armed  yri  tb  $ ong  2!  ea  vy  cl  ubs  **£  h are  1 wood. 
They  thrive  out  to  one  si  da  fifty  to  a imndml 
seals  jfireut  tho  body  of  the  drove,  ^ummnd 
t}hani,  <aij«lHg  tbo  acnle  to  hnddld  up  in  a 
h^UPf  and  Strike  them 
lifeloaa ,by  weH^Utotol  blow  a upon  the  fc<yult 
firiiebihg  in  the  skull,  t he  ineiigibleam trials,' 
flueh  an  are  upd^r  age  or  In  bad  condition, 
being  .allowed  to  Ononpfe ; and  to  larder  that 
thfeao’  eovidt  iron  s of 

plied  with,  the  butcher  gang  is  always  under 
the  immediate-  supervision  of  Avenger, 
■who.  is*  always  with  the  jaete-  directing  Him 
liiovemen t*.  In  this  way  the  whole  unmW 
of  eligible  seals  in  the  drove  ik  disposed  of 
during  the  day.  After  three  or  four  hundred 
have  Imen  knocks!  down,  the  men  lay  aside 
their  chibs,  and  tin^.^n  U4'ly  set  about  the 
work  of  skbiaihg,  fvr  if  the  day  is  a little 
ivurui  tho  cArcassi*?  will  Lest  ami  blast  in  * 
few  hobreu  w>  m in  injfsre  the  qua lily  of  the 
skin. 


'*iihnnl  by  them  rp  fitful  sleep  or  animated 
sport/  and  .down  from  the  village  to  these 
“ hauling  gToidida'Vwine  the  n&tiyea,  who, 
after  making  a tfprvey  of  the  Warming 
myriads,  atop  in  among  them  &tid  trim  aside 
from  the  masses  two  or  three  tbonaand  of 
the  most  eligihio  animals,  usnAily  niales  of 
not  over  furor  year*  old  and  mi under  two. 
This  drove  winch  they  have  selected  V 
itrivtm  to  thei  village  as  a fioek  of  *U»i*p 
Wivnld  )io,  the  arfinials  moving  iu  a snoeea* 
sinlfeh  s tarts,  with  iretfiuent  X$$H f>6 
spoils*;  At  ' tlifi  rate  of  about  half  A mh  W 
boor,  ivroybl^d  the  weather  ia  cool  and  foggy 
and  the  g^uuid  harel;  Seals  *£n  be  driven 
;it?  the  rab.iofaiiiih?iau  hour  under  poouharJy 
favorable  condition*  of  read  aud  weother ; 
bfitthe  Spea  of  fife  i*  greAfc  in  * drevo, 
m nhifiy  fall  hig  ^bnsehjM,  gasydug  i\«<l  pal- 
'pitaiitjgT  au&to  to  you.-  again  within  a few 
hours,  ami  otlim  dying  atomse. 

Only  four  ire  five  men  arc.  required  m cap- 
fare  in  thh  way  a dre»H Wlre<tb  to  eyon- 
fifty  thnu^iid/dhl  they  ever  want  m many  y 
and  tko  Ihb^r  of  dri vfng  them  overland  to 
the  ealt-lioarfiiH  unitf  the  village  hs  light,  as 
the  sepis  rnave  withoiU  re^iatanoe  and  ire- 
(piin?  hut  little  urging,  only  it  should  be 
iWnstAnf.  and  chutle,  Th^V  string  thecn- 
|04g  filM  travel,  and  a 

drove  of  K»nr  or  fivo  th^tlsand  M-il]  stretrh 
ovex  a path  tqore  than  u wit#  jfi  length- 
The  Li  Hi  ug  grounds  arc  in  full  view  front 
t he*  village,  being  it  low  snind  field  but  alight- 
ly  elevated  above  the  krel  af  the  sea-  All 
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The  natives  become  very  expert  in  ----- 
the  labor  of  skinning,  some  of  the 
loaders  taking  the  hide  neatly  from 
the  body  in  less  than  two  minutes; 
but  the  time  averages  from  four  to 
live  minutes. 

The  skins  are  taken  np  to  the 
salt-houses  of  the  company,  where 
they  are  spread  out  ou  benches  or 
bins  one  upon  the  other,  with  salt 
profusely  sprinkled  over  and  ou  the 
fleshy  sides,  which  are  turned  up- 
permost, and  after  lying  In  this 
pickle  for  a week  or  two  they  are 
taken  tip  from  the  bins,  and  bun-  !. 
died,  with  fresh  salt  scattered  over, 
for  shipment. 

Upon  these  sk  ins  the  company  pay  HjpBj 
a tax  of  $2  50  per  pelt,  or  $*250,000 
annually,  together  with  a bonus  of 
$50,000,  making,  with  other  small 
items,  a revenue  from  these  islands  ||SBP 
of  over  $300,000  net. 

The  hide  in  a natural  condition 
differs  much  in  appearance  from  the  * 
dressed  skin,  for  in  the  process  of 
preparation  for  ladies’  and  gentle- 
men's use  the  overhiur  is  plucked  out,  and 
the  tine,  close,  soft,  elastic  fur  is  dyed  to 
a rich  dark  brown,  being  originally  a light 
brownish-yellow  or  ochre.  This  art  of  prop- 
erty dressing  seal-skins  is  possessed  by  only 
two  or  three  furriers,  avid  one  eompauy, 
which  is  formed  for  this  especial  purpose, 
having  its  head-quarters  and  working-rooms 
iu  Loudon, 

The  Pribylov  Island  skins  in  their  raw  or 
natural  condition  are  at  present  all  sold  iu 
London,  and  brought  on  an  average  last 
year  from  $6  to  $10  each,  hut  after  being 
prepared  they  are  sold  for  from  $15  to  $40. 
The  great  secret  of  dressing  them  lies  in  the 
art  of  dyeing  the  fur  cleanly  aud  uniformly. 
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By  the  end  of  October  and  toward  the 
middle  of  November  the  great  body  of  the 
seals  will  have  taken  their  departure  for  the 
season,  w^h lie  small  straggling  bands  will 
stay  even  into  January,  until  driven  off  by 
ice  and  snow*,  ou  which  they  are  averse  to 
lying.  From  the  time  these  animals  leave 
the  Pribylov  Islands  in  the  fall  until  their 
return  to  them  in  the  following  spring  they 
do  not  visit  land,  but  pass  down  south,  aud 
out  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific, w here  they  fish  and  sleep,  and  lead  a 
generally  free  and  easy  life.  Large  numbers 
of  them  are  seen  iu  the  many  channels  and 
rocky  fiords  of  the  northwest  coast,  as  far 
down  toward  the  equator  ns  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River;  and  although  they  sleep 
and  feed  for  months  at  a time  in  and  about 
the  narrow  canals,  yet  they  are  never  known 
to  land,  or  oven  to  bask  upon  detached  and 
water-washed  rocks. 

If  they  are  surprised  soundly  sleeping  on 
the  swell,  they  may  be  approached  to  within 
short  rifle  range,  and  in  this  way  the  natives 
on  the  coast  annually  secure  several  thou- 
sand. 

Among  the  many  singular  traits  of  char- 
acter possessed  by  tlmso  animals  none  are 
!.  more  striking  than  the  devotion  of  the  male 
to  the  offspring,  contrasted  with  the  apa- 
thetic attention  paid  by  the  mother.  The 
latter  will  at  the  least  alarm  bolt  away  into 
the  sea,  leaving  the  pup  behind  her ; but  the 
bulls  mount  guard  over  the  swarming  herds 
of  young,  and  nothing  can  exceed  their  de- 
votion and  courage  when  called  upon  as 
protectors.  By  the  middle  of  September, 
however,  when  the  pups  are  pretty  well 
grown,  and  all  familiar  more  or  less  with  the 
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water,  this  careful  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  bulls  is  withdrawn,  and  all  supervision 
on  their  part  is  over  for  the  season. 

The  external  ear  of  the  fur  seal  is  very 
small,  and  instead  of  being  open,  as  is  usu- 
al with  all  other  mammals,  it  is  rolled  up 
on  itself  so  as  to  present  a scroll-like  struc- 
ture, not  unlike  in  shape  and  size  to  the 
little  huger  on  the  human  hand  out  off  at 
the  second  joint,  only  a trifle  more  conical, 
being  much  greater  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
The  seal  seems  to  have  no  power  to  elevate 
or  depress  his  ears,  as  a dog  or  cat  can,  but 
from  their  shape  it  is  evident  that  they  serve 
to  protect  the  internal  tar  from  the  water 
pressure  should  the  animal  dive  deeply  and 
stay  down  long  in  quest  of  food  or  to  avoid 
enemies.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  exceed- 
ingly keen,  and  although  by  taking  great 
care  a seal  may  be  approached  while  asleep 
near  enough  to  touch  it  without  its  notice, 
yet  the  least  noise  will  arouse  the  animal, 
which  will  rise  with  a single  motion,  erect, 
and  look  confusedly  around  for  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance.  If  it  is  an  old  bull,  it  will 
roar  at  the  intruder  in  loud,  prolonged, 
angry  tones ; if  a young  male  or  female,  it 
will  snort  with  amazement,  and  immediately 
shuffle  off  to  a safe  distance.  The  natives, 
especially  the  youth,  consider  it  great  sport 
to  steal  up  softly  on  a Bleeping  seal  until 
they  are  near  enough  to  seize  one  of  its  long 
white  mustache  bristles,  and  suddenly,  with 
a quick  wrench  of  the  hand,  jerk  it  out, 
jumping  back  at  the  same  instant,  having 
a most  prudent  regard  for  their  own  safety. 

The  sense  of  smell  possessed  by  these  an- 
imals is  well  developed,  and  will  always 
awake  them  from  sleep,  even  if  you  come 
ever  so  quietly  to  the  windward  of  them ; 
and  you  will  alarm  them  in  this  way  much 
more  thoroughly,  though  yon  are  half  a mile 
distant,  than  if  you  came  up  carelessly  from 
the  leeward,  and  even  walked  in  among 
them,  they  seeming  to  have  some  idea  of 
your  being  not  different  from  one  of  their 
own  species  until  they  smell  you.  The  muz- 
zle of  the  fur  seal  is  very  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  a well-bred  Newfoundland  dog, 
the  upper  lips  not  being  flabby  or  over- 
hanging, as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  while 
the  whiskers  are  fifteen  or  twenty  long, 
stout,  whitish-yellow  and  gray  bristles  on 
each  side,  about  as  thick  as  a good-sized 
kuitting-needle,  varying  in  length  from  five 
to  fifteen  inches,  for  they — the  bulls — all 
break  and  tear  them  out  in  fighting  one  with 
another;  this  mustache  droops  down  and 
lays  back  against  the  side  of  the  head  and 
neck.  If  they  possess  the  power,  they  do  not 
often  use  it,  of  moving  these  “ feelers”  for- 
ward and  backward,  as  we  see  cats  do,  and 
other  animals  similarly  embellished. 

• But  the  chief  attraction  in  these  highly 
organized  animals  is  their  large,  handsome 
eyes,  which  seem  to  indicate  great  intelli- 


gence ; the  color  is  through  all  classes  and 
ages  a deep  bluish-black,  with  a soft  glisten- 
ing liquid  appearance.  When  the  animal  is 
very  much  heated  in  fighting,  or  immedi- 
ately after  being  struck  senseless  by  a blow 
on  the  head,  a lurid  green  light  is  seen  to 
supplant  the  normal  color  of  the  iris,  giving 
the  eye  a singularly  fierce  expression.  The 
pupil,  like  the  cat’s,  is  capable  of  great  dila- 
tion and  contraction.  Their  power  of  vision 
on  land  does  not  seem  to  be  acute,  while  it 
is  undoubtedly  very  keen  in  water.  f The 
eyes  are  sensitive  and  easily  affected;  the 
spattering  of  sand  by  rain  makes  them  very 
sore  and  painful  to  their  owners ; so  that 
during  the  prevalence  of  any  of  the  frequent 
rain-squalls  occurring  on  the  islands,  most 
of  the  non-breeding  seals,  or  kollusckickie 
(bachelor)  seals,  take  refuge  in  the  sea,  com- 
ing back  again  immediately  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  rainy  weather. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  on  the 
breeding  grounds  is  that  a large  percentage 
of  the  bulls  there  holding  positions  have  but 
one  eye  toward  the  close  of  the  season’s  la- 
bor, the  other  having  been  lost  in  fighting. 

The  tail  of  the  fur  seal  is  very  much  out 
of  proportion  to  its  owner’s  bulk,  as  is  that 
of  the  bear,  only  it  is  even  more  insignifi- 
cant; indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
it  should  have  a tail  at  all,  for  it  is  not 
called  upon  to  fight  flies  even  as  Bruin,  nor 
does  it  want  a rudder  while  in  its  most  nat- 
ural element,  since  it  steers  its  course  with 
precision  and  ease  by  the  hind  flippers,  which 
are  long  and  slender,  not  having  more  than 
a mere  tithe  of  the  strength  which  lies  in 
the  fore-hands.  These  fore-hands  are  very 
strong,  enabling  the  seals  to  leap  from  the 
water  like  flying-fish,  describing  arcs  of  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  in  the  air,  and  this  they  inva- 
riably do  when  suddenly  alarmed,  and  often 
when  playing.  They  must  be  able  to  catch 
fish  without  much  exertion,  and  are  gorged 
with  food  most  of  the  time  when  away 
from  the  islands,  for  the  waters  of  Behring 
Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  are  rich  in  pisca- 
torial life.  They  do  not  appear  to  eat  the 
heads  of  large  cod-fish,  for  I have  picked  up 
quite  a number  of  fish  heads  which  had  been 
bitten  off  at  the  nape  by  these  auimals  as 
they  were  cast  up  on  the  beach  by  the  surf, 
showing  a very  judicious  dislike  to  the  homy 
mouths  filled  with  rasping  and  needle-like 
teeth.  They  also  vary  their  main  diet  of 
fish  by  a selection  of  the  most  juicy  and 
tender  fronds  of  kelp  or  sea-weed,  which  is 
also  very  abundant,  and  an  occasional  soft 
crab. 

The  five  and  six  months  old  pups,  how- 
ever, when  they  leave  the  islands  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  must  have  to  exert  them- 
selves Bomewhat  to  obtain  food,  for  they  are 
not  at  that  time  very  expert  or  swift  swim- 
mers, and  when  they  come  back  to  the  isl- 
ands next  year  in  July  they  are  no  heavier, 
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though  they  have  gained  from  five  to  seven 
inches  in  length.  The  pups  can  not  suckle 
their  mothers  in  the  water ; at  least  they 
have  never  been  observed  to  do  this. 

Although  the  fur  seal  has  the  thickest  and 
most  comfortable  coat  of  hair  and  fur  pos- 
sessed by  any  of  its  species,  yet  it  does  not 
like  to  be  upon  snow  or  ice,  nor  will  it  ever 
be  seen  floating  about  on  ice-floes  like  the 
sea-lion,  hair  seal,  or  walrus,  which  are  all 
devoid  of  the  additional  protection  of  fur. 

The  writer  has  heard  and  read  many  sto- 
ries in  regard  to  the  catching  of  water-fowl 
by  these  fur  seals  and  their  cousins,  the  sea- 
lions;  but  around  these  islands,  where  in- 
numerable flocks  of  sea-birds  breed  and  rest 
upon  the  water,  not  a single  instance  has  been 
observed  in  which  the  thousands  of  gulls,  ar- 
ries,  etc.,  sitting  about  on  the  swell,  were  dis- 
turbed, although  the  dark,  shooting  forms  of 
swimming  seals  were  constantly  seen  below 
them. 

A great  many  amusing  and  ridiculous  ar- 
ticles have  been  published  upon  the  habits 
of  this  most  interesting  and  sagacious  creat- 
ure. Even  Steller,  who  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  northern  fur  seal  to  naturalists, 
has  been  the  author  of  much  in  his  paper 
upon  it  that  iB,  to  say  the  least,  romantic. 
He  says,  for  example,  that  “ the  males  show 
great  affection  for  their  young,  and  are  some- 
times tyrannical  toward  their  females.  They 
are  fierce  in  protecting  their  offspring,  and 
should  any  one  attempt  to  take  their  cub, 
they  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  the  mother 
carries  it  off  in  her  month.  Should  she  hap- 
pen to  drop  it,  the  male  instantly  quits  the 
enemy,  falls  on  her,  and  beats  her  against 
the  stones  till  he  leaves  her  for  dead.  As 
soon  as  she  recovers  she  crawls  to  his  feet 
in  the  most  suppliant  manner,  and  bedews 
them  with  her  tears,  while  he  keeps  stalking 
about  in  the  most  insolent  manner ; but  if 
the  cub  is  carried  off,  he  melts  likewise, 
sheds  tears,  and  shows  every  mark  of  deep 
sorrow !” 

Very  few  seals  among  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands on  the  Pribylov  Islands  die  a natural 
death  there.  Most  of  the  bodies  left  by  them 
when  they  depart  in  the  fall  were  animals 
which  had  received  severe  wounds  in  com- 
bat on  the  breeding  grounds,  while  a dead 
oow  is  scarcely  seen  upon  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  rookeries  over  which  they  swarm  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  Large  numbers, 
however,  of  the  pups,  especially  when  quite 
young,  get  cmshed  and  trampled  to  death 
when  the  bulls  are  fighting;  but  still  the 
loss,  in  comparison  with  their  whole  num- 
ber, is  slight — not  over  two  per  cent.  The 
great  mortality  among  them  must  result 
from  attacks  of  numerous  enemies  known, 
such  as  sharks,  etc.,  and  probably  many  oth- 
ers unknown,  which  must  play  sad  havoc 
with  the  clumsy  young  seals  when  they  are 


sleeping  out  at  sea;  for  did  this  seal  life 
not  have  some  such  check  upon  it,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  animal  life,  the  waters  of 
Behring  Sea  and  all  contiguous  shore  land 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  contained 
it.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  seals  on  these 
islands  are  neither  more  nor  less  numerous 
to-day  than  they  were  before  they  were  first 
discovered. 

In  closing  this  brief  paper  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  the  existence  of  two  forms  of  seal 
life  on  the  Pribylov  Islands  other  than  the 
one  just  spoken  of,  viz.,  the  hair  seal  ( Phoca 
vitulina ) and  the  sea-lion  ( Cumetopias  selleri )f 
and,  widely  apart  from  them,  the  walrus  ( Tri- 
ohechus  rosmarus). 

The  hair  seal  is  the  common  form,  and  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  the  readers  of  this  article, 
and  upon  it  the  popular  idea,  and  scientific 
too,  for  that  matter,  has  been  based  as  to 
what  all  seals  are  like  or  should  be.  In  this 
way  a very  erroneous  impression  has  been  ob- 
tained of  the  fur  seal’s  appearance  and  hab- 
its. The  hair  seal  comes  to  these  islands  in 
a shy,  wary  manner,  touchiug  the  remote 
rocks  and  beaches,  only  never  in  numbers  to 
exceed  forty  or  fifty.  It  is  not  polygamous, 
and  there  is  no  difference  in  size  between 
the  male  and  female.  As  indicated  by  its 
name,  it  is  without  fur,  but  is  exceedingly 
hardy,  and  fond  of  being  around  and  on  ice 
floes  and  cakes.  It  is  incapable  of  moving 
on  land  with  any  freedom,  and  cau  not  car- 
ry its  head  and  neck  erect,  although  it  can 
flounder  over  the  beach  with  considerable 
speed  when  excited  or  alarmed.  Instead  of 
the  big  flat  flippers  or  fins  of  the  fur  seal, 
destitute  of  hair,  it  has  webbed  paws  and 
feet,  with  the  nails  on  both  well  grown  and 
distinct.  It  has  no  external  ear,  and  search 
must  be  made  for  the  opening  into  the  meatus 
extemus  before  it  is  observed ; the  eyes  are 
large  and  exceedingly  handsome,  the  head 
being,  however,  rather  short  and  flat,  with 
a pug-nose.  The  skin  of  the  hair  seal  pos- 
sesses little  commercial  value,  and  as  they 
exist  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  great  North  Pacific  and  Behr- 
ing Sea  district,  they  are  of  no  importance 
whatever  in  connection  with  the  fur  trade 
of  Alaska. 

The  sea -lion  more  closely  resembles  the 
fur  seal  in  form  and  habit,  but  is  still  quite 
widely  different.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
group,  being  over  eleven  feet  in  length,  males 
weighing,  when  mature  and  fat,  at  least  1200 
pounds.  It  is  polygamous,  having  usually 
eight  to  twelve  females,  which  are  about  half 
the  weight  of  the  males,  and  not  over  eight 
or  n ine  feet  in  length.  Not  over  twenty-five 
or  thirty  thousand  will  be  found  on  the  isl- 
ands, but  it  is  not  restricted,  like  the  fur  seal, 
to  this  land  alone.  Much  might  be  said  of 
this  animal,  and  of  the  uncouth  walrus,  but 
our  space  will  not  permit. 
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MY  MOTHER.  AND  1 

3 »0^€^t8Tp  it> r 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  V JOHN  1IAU  FAX  GENTLE  MAN.' ’ 

y;t,  tbxrfdos*  as  .MiHr'Tfit:  .sonitdiwes  said  to- 

&;■*  -./J-; a*  if  J did  md  afce  Jt  all ! — he-  \*w 

\ ; j “so  comfottabfe  4*  live  with.”  In  him  were 

5 • none  of  those  of’ dullness, 

v mM?  melanciioiy,  at  111  temper  which  men  so 

{ Often  i ndiilge  'which  in  »•  child 

' * we  call #<  oad  *ei  the-  *imw«r  in 

*4ra£fipL \ a coniex  AHh  hift  foe#  tu  the  wall,  or  give 

.^wn^g  him  a goo4  whijt^ing  and  let  him  obmo ; 

ft  ^IPlfwrT  1^:;  t>«i  in  his  papa,  or  ■jpmdpapa*  >jc  uncte, ,t?c 

V>m&  ,^{  v if  V 5 J submit  to  as  sttmeihiu^  «?hturroiugl>  tiiccita- 

L hlef iwtfier  iat^ro<d4i3gr  than  -not,  ah 'f  tough 

k % -i*  the  whole  buiiaeliidd  is  thereby  vieihui^H. 

JBfef  5 I But  Coti%ift  Vm&vX  victmazM  wo  tuie;  lie 

, v a / (J  va*  always  •svs-s>ef,.^ri4po^id?.  cheerful,  Ofchn, 

PBHJ  ,'£  -I  j|  € . aoxi  wise  Hisene  gtv&l  sorrow  t**wi*l  to 

r "wh  r 5 jfefr y £ bmv  swallowed  up  ill  tewer  ones,  that 

1 ft  thfl-  minor  vefcatiwia  <*f  lifo  tfiitiM  ^of/fcfflAet 

SaPl^^v'.  him  aay  mpn?*  Ocrefce  it'wa*  beciuuw-  be* 

1 of  all  metf  X rar  kbr/wv  lived  the  mb*t  in. 


clearer  eym  Wbe$hor  he  know  this  tfriiOt, 
whether  he  was  proud  or  bumble*  ns  people 
count humility: l mn  m.4  tell'  Nu^ik-  v<’<tou< 
because  ho  wvo?  talksd  id  hmu«df  at  alb 

Young  as  l l hid  i&date  to  wi  hU  this 
in  3ui»,  the  hr*fc  with /^&nm  i lens  OYet 

thrown  itt  to  see  &ml — 

what  diMtts;  pne  do  whe#  o&e  meet*  that 
which  :i£  hWALie  Mid  j&mXr&i) In  f 

admire  It  ? Ion?  if  f No;  lave  is  hardly  the 
word  for  t hat*  kind  of  feeling.  We  adore. 

Tht*  did  not  strike  me  ua  remarkable*  fee- 
cause  every  body  in  degree  did  the  same. 
Never  was  there  a pnracm  bettor  U*?od  than 
h*.  And  yet  Ue  gare  huhadf  no  pains  to 
be  popular;  He  Seldom  tried  t*y  plow  any 
Ixxly  partloularly^miY  tote  AteadMy  kiud 


CHAPTER  IX 

IT  w z#  jtifit  aft^f  fc*U — u happy 

week ; forf  m Mrs.  His  :«?ud,  all  the  fam- 
ily ^oned  happier  now  Obu«dn  G^mraii  liad 
ttfwne  hack/  , • ; 

We  had  missed  him  much.  My  grand- 
father -waA  the  sort  of  .man  who  wuald  be 
always  autocrat  abstdtite  in  hi«  own  house.; 
but  Coasiu  Conrad  his  prime  minister. 
Tit  him ^tAta  heir^ ^preaianptiv.e^  f*s  every 
Ijnnly  knei^^came  erory  body  with  theii 
peti^ooe,  thetr  difficnltu?Hr  their  earn*.  Far 
and  ueai  all  bel  pk^s  f»ef> pie  claimed  dd& 
h^jm  nil  bile  people  him  uuoc<mjiie4  time. 
His  money,  too.  Moderate  t&  tiia  iacbbife 
was,  he  acumetl  always  tt>  have  enough  W 
give  Jo  .thaeiv  that  needed  ft.  Rut  biji^Vk* 
richly  g*re  cautiously,  and  in  ^en^nd 
cretly ; tw>  much  m9  tliat  l have  htfard  ]>?*> 
pie  call  Ficanly  A rather  **  34^1 p man, 

Ht>w  lifetlE  tlmy  kuuw !'  ; < >; S V.'vV ; •’•, 
We  ittiKsad  b hn,  I m*y*  bccanae  h>?  was  the 
guiding  spirit  of  rho  lumsjs,  Guiding,  for 
in?  nev^t  tortile.  . Yet  hi%  light- 

est word  w.M  id  way ^ ol«iy^l  ? Itocame  we 
saw  cieorly  that  whan  be  said,  thls^ 
la* ">ai^Mnty  >fv  hot  heoause  I my  so,  but 

ivecuifsc  it  is  The  Hgtit,  followed 

an  abiinix/f  a^liUlrp^  or  fear,  was  the  pivot- 
npori  wlilyb  'tifitiCfL  There-. 

fopRl  ItiA  ihfluaUAe,  fh^  di  form  of  an- 
ihont%v:m  absolntel.y  on  limited. 


and  *nm|dy  gfanl  id  *v<&y 

|i ?■ ^ C^cd  khovu  ali  ivr  Atn wo r X Ob,  so 

gUOdJ  '/  ' ",  : ;.  V > ‘ ' ; 

TlW  wbc^o  opinion  «f  bins  I 

did  ta>t  know  was  be 

bad  rlddeii  me&  io  taking  merges 

from  me,  almost  .^Ydry  week.  But  ^hC'  ^ud 
little  aboiii  Mmf  nod  I did  not  tik^  to  asV. 
One  of  the  ^etifest  plt\8«nt«a  t.  tanked  for- 
wani  tor  in  this  her  visit  wiMt,  thAt  sbv  would 
iheiti.  loam  to  I k new 

him.  Mrs-  Rif  ?»idr  soon  W4<  niy  mi^tboT 
name  to;  chaperon  pie,  t»honid  go  to  CJhel- 
toniiatii.  Then  feow  li&ppy  wnnhl  we  tiitoe 
bs,  walking,  tolkuig  ic^ethorf  the  he^fc  com- 
pany in  the  vf arid ^ v ’ *'S/vvy\  'f  ’ •• 

For  tin',  tb^ir  ^ino  Lt  wiy  life'  f thought 
. vnthodt  :|cAio«b^y  of  iuy  itiorheFa  enpiying 
any  hody&  cinnindiy  hut  miiin.  .Manning 
the  days  to  ^hieb  yevmod  to  n$(»  up 

-me  afiet  the  other,  like  th£  slope  after  slope 
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of  sunshiny  green  which  melted  into  the 
blue  sky  at  the  top  of  Lansdowne  Hill,  I 
sat  at  my  bedroom  window,  perhaps  the 
happiest  girl  in  all  Bath. 

Ah,  pleasant  city  of  Bath ! how  sweet  it 
looked  to  me  then,  a girl  in  my  teens ! How 
sweet  it  looks  still  to  me,  an  old  woman ! 
Ay,  though  1 walk  its  streets  with  tired  feet, 
thinking  of  other  feet  that  walk  there  no 
more,  but  in  a far-away  City  which  I see  not 
yet,  still  dear  to  my  heart,  and  fair  to  my 
eyes,  is  every  nook  and  comer  of  that  city, 
where  1 was  so  happy  when  I was  young. 

Happy,  even  in  such  small  things  as  my 
new  dress,  which  1 had  been  arranging  for 
the  evening.  We  went  out  so  much  that  I 
should  have  been  very  ill  off  had  not  my 
grandfather  given  me  plenty  of  beautiful 
clothes.  When  1 hesitated,  Cousin  Conrad 
said,  “ Take  them ; it  is  your  right,  and  it 
makes  him  happy.”  So  1 took  them,  and 
enjoyed  them  too.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that 
people  notice  one’s  dress — people  whose 
opinion  one  values.  1 laughed  to  think  my 
mother  would  not  call  me  “ untidy”  now. 

Also,  I was  glad  to  believe,  to  be  quite 
sure,  that  my  grandfather  was  not  ashamed 
of  me.  When  Mrs.  Rix  told  him  how  many 
partners  1 had,  he  used  to  smile  complacent- 
ly. “ Of  course ! She  is  a Miss  Picardy — a 
true  Miss  Picardy.  Isn’t  she,  Conrad  f ” At 
which  Cousin  Conrad  would  smile  too. 

He  always  went  out  with  us  now,  though 
he  did  not  dance ; but  he  kept  near  us,  and 
made  every  thing  easy  and  pleasant,  almost 
as  pleasant  as  being  at  home. 

But  these  home  evenings  were  the  best,, 
after  all.  I hoped  they  would  come  back 
again,  when  my  mother  was  here.  Often  I 
pictured  to  myself  how  we  would  enjoy  j 
them.  My  grandfather  asleep  in  his  chair;- 
my  mother  and  Cousin  Conrad  sitting  on  the 
large  sofa,  one  at  either  end ; and  I myself 
on  my  favorite  little  chair,  opposite  them. 
How  often  he  laughed  at  me — such  a big, 
tall  girl — for  liking  such  a little  chair! 
They  would  talk  together,  and  I would  sit 
silent,  watching  their  two  faces.  Oh,  how 
happy  I should  be ! 

I had  fallen  into  so  deep  a reverie  that 
when  there  came  a knock  to  my  door  I quite 
started. 

It  was  only  Mrs.  Rix,  coming  to  say  that 
my  grandfather  wanted  me.  But  she  did  it 
in  such  a mysterious  way — and  besides,  it 
was  odd  he  should  want  me  at  that  early 
hour,  and  in  his  study,  where  few  ever  went 
except  Cousin  Conrad. 

“What  does  he  want  me  for  9 There  is 
nothing  the  matter  9” 

“ Oh  no,  my  dear ; quite  the  contrary,  I 
do  assure  you.  But,  as  I said  to  the  General, 

* She  is  so  innocent,  I am  sure  she  has  not 
the  slightest  idea’ — oh  dear,  what  am  I say- 
ing 9 — I only  promised  to  tell  you  that  your 
grandfather  wanted  you.” 


“ I will  come  directly.” 

She  said  true;  I had  not  the  slightest 
idea.  I no  more  guessed  what  was  coming 
upon  me  than  if  I had  been  a baby  of  five, 
years  old.  I staid  calmly  to  fold  up  my 
dress  and  put  my  ribbons  by,  Mtb.  Rix  look- 
ing on  with  that  air  of  deferential  mysteri- 
ousness  which  had  rather  vexed  me  in  her 
of  late. 

“ That  is  right,  my  dear.  Be  very  partic- 
ular in  your  toilet ; it  is  the  proper  thing, 
under — yonr  circumstances.  Bnt  here  I am, 
letting  the  cat  ont  of  the  bag  again,  which 
the  Major  said  I was  on  no  account  to  do.” 

“ Is  Cousin  Conrad  with  my  grandfather  9” 
said  I,  with  a sudden  doubt  that  this  might 
concern  him,  his  going  hack  to  India,  or 
something. 

“ Oh  no.  He  and  Sir  Thomas  went  away 
together — Sir  Thomas  Appleton,  yon  know 
— who  has  been  sitting  with  the  General 
these  two  hours.” 

“ Has  he  9”  and  I was  just  going  to  add, 
“ How  very  tired  my  grandfather  must  be !” 
when  I remembered  the  young  man  was  a 
favorite  with  Mrs.  Rix ; at  least,  she  always 
contrived  to  have  him  near  ns,  and  to  get 
me  to  dance  with  him.  The  latter  I liked 
well  enough — he  was  a beautiful  dancer; 
the  former  I found  rather  a bore.  But  then 
he  was  an  excellent  person,  Cousin  Conrad 
said,  and  they  two  were  very  good  friends ; 
which  had  inclined  me  to  be  kind,  kinder 
than  I might  otherwise  have  been,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Appleton. 

Forgetting  all  about  him,  I ran  down 
stairs,  gayfy  too.  For  second  thoughts  told 
me  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  If 
any  thing  were  going  to  happen — if  Cousin 
Conrad  had  been  returning  to  India,  he 
would  have  told  me ; certainly  as  soon  as  he 
told  Mrs.  Rix.  He  had  got  into  a habit  of 
talking  to  me,  and  telling  me  things,  very 
much  as  a kind  elder  brother  would  tell  a 
young  sister,  whom  he  wished  to  make  hap- 
py with  his  trust  as  well  as  his  tenderness. 
And  it  did  make  me  happy,  more  and  more 
so  every  day.  My  bohI  seemed  to  grow,  like 
a flower  in  sunshine,  and  to  stretch  itself 
out  so  as  to  be  able  to  understand  what 
seemed  to  me,  the  more  I knew  of  it,  the 
most  perfect  character  of  a man  that  I had 
ever  heard  or  read  of.  And  yet  he  liked  me 
— poor  ignorant  me ! and  I was  certain,  if 
be  were  going  ont  to  India,  or  any  where 
else,  be  would  have  told  me  as  soon  as  he 
told  her.  So  I threw  aside  all  uneasiness, 
and  knocked  at  my  grandfather’s  door  with 
a heart  as  light  as  a child’s. 

For  the  last  time ! It  never  was  a child’s 
heart  any  more. 

“ Come  in,  my  dear ! Pardon  my  dressing- 
gown.  If  I did  not  receive  yon  thus  early,  I 
migh  t not  have  caught  you  at  all.  Y on  have, 
I hear,  such  endless  engagements,  and  are 
growing  the  cynosure  of  every  eye  in  Bath.” 
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“ I,  Sir  ?”  said  I,  puzzled  over  the  word 
" cynosure,”  being,  alas ! not  classically  edu- 
cated, like  my  grandfather  and  Cousin  Con- 
rad. Still  it  apparently  meant  something 
nice,  and  my  grandfather  smiled  as  if  at  some 
pleasant  idea ; so  1 smiled  too. 

“ Yes,  they  tell  me  you  are  universally  ad- 
mired,” patting  my  band  affectionately  with 
his  soft  old  fingers.  “Quite  natural  too. 
One  of  our  friends” — he  looked  at  me  keenly 
— “ one  of  our  most  ardent  friends,  has  been 
praising  you  to  me  for  these  two  hours.” 

“ Sir  Thomas  Appleton,  was  it  f Bnt  he 
is  Mrs.  Rix’s  friend  rather  than  mine.  She 
is  exceedingly  fond  of  him.” 

I said  this,  I know  1 did,  with  the  most 
perfect  simplicity  and  gravity.  My  grand- 
father again  looked  at  me,  with  a sort  of  per- 
plexed inquiry,  then  smiled  with  his  grand 
air. 

“ Quite  right.  The  proper  thing  entirely, 
in  so  very  young  a lady.  My  dear  Elma, 
your  conduct  is  all  I could  desire.  How  old 
are  you  ?” 

“ Seventeen  and  a half.” 

“ My  mother,  your  grandmother — no,  she 
would  be  your  great-grandmother — was,  I 
remember,  married  at  seventeen.” 

“ Was  she  f That  was  rather  young — too 
young,  my  mother  would  think.  She  did  not 
marry  till  she  was  thirty.” 

I said  that  rather  confusedly.  I always 
did  feel  a little  confused  when  people  began 
to  talk  of  these  sort  of  things. 

My  grandfather  drew  himself  up  with  dig- 
nity. 

“ Mrs.  Picardy’s  opinion  and  practice  are, 
of  course,  of  the  highest  importance.  Still, 
you  must  allow  me  to  differ  from  her.  In 
our  family  early  marriages  have  always  been 
the  rule,  and  very  properly.  A young  wife  is 
much  more  likely  to  bend  to  her  husband’s 
ways,  and  this — especially  in  cases  where  the 
up-bringiug  has  been,  hem ! a little  different 
— is  very  desirable.  In  short,  when  in  such 
a case  a suitable  match  offers,  I think,  be  the 
young  lady  ever  so  young,  her  friends  have 
no  right  to  refuse  it.” 

What  young  ladyf  Did  he  mean  me? 
Was  any  body  wanting  to  marry  met  I 
began  to  tremble  violently — why,  I hardly 
knew. 

“ Sit  down,  my  dear.  Do  not  be  agitated, 
though  a little  agitation  is  of  course  natural, 
under  the  circumstances.  But  did  I not  say 
that  I am  quite  satisfied  with  you  f and — let 
me  assure  you  — with  the  gentleman  like- 
wise.” 

It  was  that,  then.  Somebody  was  want- 
ing to  marry  me. 

Now,  I confess  I had  of  late  thought  a 
great  deal  about  love,  but  of  marriage  al- 
most nothiug.  Of  course  marriage  follows 
love,  as  daylight  dawn  ; but  this  wonderful, 
glorious  dawn,  coloring  all  the  sleeping  world 
— this  was  the  principal  thing.  When  one 


sits  on  a hill-top,  watching  the  sun  rise,  one 
| does  not  much  trouble  one’s  self  about  what 
| will  happen  at  noonday.  To  love  with  all 
1 one’s  soul  and  strength,  to  spend  and  be  spent 
for  the  beloved  object ; perhaps,  if  one  de- 
served it,  to  be  loved  back  again,  in  an  ecsta- 
sy of  bliss — these  were  thoughts  and  dreams 
not  unfamiliar  and  exquisitely  sweet.  But 
the  common  idea  of  marriage,  as  I heard  it 
discussed  by  girls  about  me : the  gentleman 
paying  attention,  proposing,  then  a grand 
wedding,  with  dresses  and  bride-maids  and 
breakfast,  ending  by  an  elegant  house  and 
every  thing  in  good  style — this  I regarded, 
if  not  with  indifference,  with  a sort  of  sub- 
lime contempt.  That  I should  ever  marry  in 
that  way ! I felt  myself  grow  hot  all  over 
at  the  idea. 

“ Yes,  my  dear,  I assure  you  Sir  Thomas 
Appleton — ” 

Now  the  truth  broke  upon  me ! His  per- 
sistent following  of  us,  Mrs.  Six’s  encourage- 
ment of  him,  her  incessant  praising  of  him  to 
me ; and  I had  been  civil  and  kind  to  him, 
bore  as  he  was,  for  her  sake  and  Cousin  Con- 
rad’s ! Oh  me,  poor  me ! 

“ Sir  Thomas  Appleton,  Elma,  has  asked 
my  permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  you. 
He  is  a young  man  of  independent  fortune, 
good  family,  and  unblemished  character.  He 
may  not  be — well,  I have  known  cleverer 
men,  but  he  is  quite  the  gentleman.  You 
will  soon  reciprocate  his  affection,  I am  sure. 
Come,  my  dear,  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you.”  And  he  dropped  on  my  forehead  a 
light  kiss,  the  first  he  had  ever  given  me. 
“ Pray  be  calm.  I had  wished  Mrs.  Rix  to 
commnnicate  this  fact,  bnt  Conrad  thought 
I had  better  tell  you  myself.” 

The  “fact,”  startling  as  it  was,  affected 
me  less  than  this  other  fact — that  Cousin 
Conrad  knew  it. 

My  heart  stood  still  a moment;  then  be- 
gan to  beat  so  violently  that  I could  neither 
hear  nor  see.  Instinctively  I shrank  back 
out  of  iny  grandfather’s  sight,  but  he  did 
not  look  at  me.  With  his  usual  delicacy  be 
began  turning  over  papers  till  I should  re- 
cover myself. 

For  I must  recover  myself,  I knew  that, 
though  from  what  I hardly  did  know,  except 
that  it  was  not  the  feeling  he  attributed  to 
me.  Still,  I must  control  it.  Cousin  Con- 
rad knew  all,  and  would  be  told  all. 

| When  my  grandfather  turned  round  I 
think  he  saw  the  quietest  possible  faoe,  for 
he  patted  my  hand  approvingly. 

“ That  is  right.  Look  happy ; you  ought 
to  be  happy.  Let  me  again  say  I am  quite 
satisfied.  Sir  Thomas  has  behaved  through- 
out exceedingly  like  a gentleman,  especially 
in  applying  to  me  first,  which  he  did,  ho 
says,  by  Conrad’s  advice,  you  being  so  very 
; young.  .But  not  too  young,  I trust,  to  ap- 
preciate the  compliment  paid  you,  and  the 
great  advantage  of  such  a connection.  I, 
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for  ray  part,  could  not  have  desired  for  ray 
granddaughter  a better  marriage ; and,  let 
me  say  it,  in  choosing  you  8ir  Thomas  will 
do  equal  honor  to  ray  family  and  his  own/1 

It  never  seemed  to  enter  ray  grandfather's 
bead  that  I should  not  marry  8ir  Thomas 
Appleton ! 

Wbat  was  I to  do,  a poor  lonely  girlt 
What  was  I to  say  when  my  answer  was 
demanded  f “No,”  it  would  be,  of  course j 


but  if  I were  hard  pressed  as  to  why  I said 
no — 

Easy  enough  to  tell  some  point-blank  lie 
— any  lie  that-  came  to  baud  ; but  the  truth, 
which  I had  always  been  accustomed  to  tell 
without  hesitation  or  consideration,  that  I 
could  not  tell.  It  burst  upon  me,  while  I sat 
thews  blinding  and  beautiful  as  sunrise. 

Why  could  I not  marry  Sir  Thomas  Ap- 
pleton or  any  other  man  ? Because,  if  so,  I 
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should  have  to  give  up  thinking,  as  I had 
lately  come  to  think,  in  all  I did,  or  felt,  or 
planned,  of  a friend  I had,  who  was  more  to 
me  than  any  lover  in  the  whole  world — a 
man,  the  best  man  I ever  knew,  who,  if 
twenty  lovers  were  to  come  and  ask  me,  I 
should  still  feel  in  my  heart  was  superior  to 
them  ail. 

But — could  I tell  this  to  my  grandfather, 
or  any  human  being  t And  if  not,  why  not  f 
What  was  it,  this  curious  absorption  which 
had  taken  such  entire  possession  of  met 
Was  it  friendship?  or — that  other  feeling 
which  my  mother  and  I had  sometimes 
spoken  about  as  a thing  to  come  one  day  ? 
Had  it  come  f And  if  so,  what  then  ? 

A kind  of  terror  came  over  me.  I grew 
cold  as  a stone.  For  my  life  I could  not 
have  spoken  a word. 

There  seemed  no  necessity  to  speak.  Ap- 
parently my  grandfather  took  every  thing 
for  granted.  He  went  on  informing  me,  in 
a gentle,  courteous,  business-like  way,  that 
Sir  Thomas  and  his  sister,  “ a charming  per- 
son, and  delighted  to  welcome  you  into  the 
family,  ray  dear,”  would  dine  here  to-mor- 
row. “ Not  to-day ; Conrad  suggested  that 
you  would  probably  like  to  be  alone  with 
your  mother  to-day .” 

That  word  changed  me  from  stone  into 
flesh  again — flesh  that  could  feel,  and  feel 
with  an  infinite  capacity  of  pain!  I cried 
out  with  a great  cry,  “ Oh,  let  me  go  home 
to  my  mother!” 

“ I have  already  sent  for  her.  She  ought 
to  be  here  in  an  hour,”  said  my  grandfather, 
rather  stiffly,  and  again  turned  to  his  papers, 
that  I might  compose  myself.  And  I tried, 
oh,  how  desperately  I tried,  to  choke  down 
my  sobs. 

If  I could  only  run  away,  hide  myself  any 
where,  anyhow,  out  of  every  body’s  sight, 
answering  no  questions  and  giving  no  ex- 
planations! That  was  my  firet  thought. 
My  second  was  less  frantic,  less  cowardly. 
Whatever  happened,  I must  not  go  away 
and  leave  my  grandfather  believing  in  a lie. 

Twice,  thrice,  I opened  my  lips  to  speak 
just  one  word — a brief,  helpless,  almost  im- 
ploring u No,”  to  be  given  by  him  at  once  to 
the  young  man  who  was  so  mistaken  as  to 
care  for  me — but  it  would  not  come.  There 
I sat  like  a fool — no,  like  a poor  creature 
suddenly  stunned,  who  knew  not  what  she 
said  or  did,  did  not  recognize  herself  at  all, 
except  for  a dim  consciousness  that  her  only 
safety  lay  in  total  silence. 

Suddenly  there  came  a knock  at  the  hall 
door  close  by. 

“That’s  Conrad,”  said  my  grandfather, 
evidently  relieved.  Young  ladies  and  their 
love  affairs  were  too  much  for  him  after  the 
first  ten  minutes.  “ Conrad  said  he  would 
be  back  directly.  Ah,  must  you  go,  my 
dear  ?”  For  I had  started  up  like  a hunted 
hare.  At  all  costs  I must  escape  now,  at 


once,  too,  before  Cousin  Conrad  saw  me. 
“Go,  then;  pray  go.  God  bless  you,  my 
dear!” 

I just  endured  that  benediction — a polite- 
ness rather  than  a prayer — and  felt  my 
grandfather  touch  my  hand.  Then  I fled 
— fled  like  any  poor  dumb  beast  with  the 
hounds  after  it,  and  locked  myself  up  in 
my  own  room. 

I am  an  old  woman  now.  I very  seldom 
cry  for  any  thing;  there  is  nothing  now 
worth  crying  for.  Still,  I have  caught  my- 
self dropping  a harmless  tear  or  two  on  this 
paper  at  the  thought  of  that  poor  girl,  Elma 
Picardy,  in  her  first  moments  of  anguish, 
terror,  and  despair. 

It  was  at  first  actual  despair.  Not  that 
of  hopeless  love ; because  if  it  was  love,  of 
course  it  was  hopeless.  The  idea  of  being 
loved  and  married  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
the  only  person  whom  it  would  be  possible 
for  me  to  love  and  marry  never  entered  into 
my  contemplations.  The  despair  was,  be- 
cause my  mother  would  be  here  in  an  hour, 
either  told  or  expecting  to  be  told  every 
thing.  And  if  I did  not  tell  her,  she,  who 
knew  me  so  well,  would  be  sure  to  find  it 
out.  What  should  I do  ? For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I dreaded  to  look  in  the  face  of 
my  own  mother. 

She  must  be  close  at  band  now.  I took 
out  my  watch;  ah,  that  watch!  Cousin 
I Conrad  had  given  it  me  only  a week  ago, 
saying  he  did  not  want  it,  it  was  a lady’s 
watch — his  mother’s,  I think — and  it  would 
be  useful  to  me.  I might  keep  it  till  he 
asked  for  it.  I did.  It  goes  tick-tick-tick, 
singing  its  innocent  daily  song,  just  over  my 
heart,  to  this  day.  A rather  old  watch  now ; 
but  it  will  last  my  time.  Laying  my  fore- 
head on  its  calm  white  face — not  my  lips, 
though  I longed  to  kiss  it,  but  was  afraid — 
I sobbed  my  heart  out  for  a little  while. 

Then  I rose  up,  washed  my  face  and 
smoothed  my  hair,  trying  to  make  myself 
look,  externally  at  least,  like  the  same  girl 
my  mother  sent  away  from  her  only  about 
six  weeks  since.  Oh,  what  a gulf  lay  be- 
tween that  time  and  this ! Oh,  why  did  she 
ever  send  me  away  ? Why  did  I ever  come 
here  ? And  yet — aud  yet — 

No,  I said  to  myself  then,  and  I say  now, 
that  if  all  were  to  happen  over  again,  I 
would  not  have  had  it  different. 

So  I sat  with  my  hands  folded,  looking  up 
the  same  sunny  hill-side  that  I had  looked  at 
this  morning,  but  the  light  seemed  to  have 
slipped  away  from  it,  and  was  fading,  fading 
fast.  Alas!  the  view  had  not  changed,  it 
was  only  I. 

A full  hour — more  than  an  hour — I must 
have  sat  there,  trying  to  shut  out  all  thought, 
and  concentrate  myself  into  the  one  effort 
of  listening  for  carriage  wheels,  which  I 
thought  I should  hear,  even  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  Still  they  did  not  come.  I had 
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just  begun  to  wonder  why,  when  I heard 
myself  called  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

“Is  Miss  Picardy  there!  I want  Miss 
Picardy.” 

The  familiar  voice,  kind  and  clear!  It 
went  through  me  like  a sword.  Then  I 
sprang  up  and  hugged  my  pain.  It  was 
only  pain  ; there  was  nothing  wrong  in  it.; 
there  could  not  be.  Was  it  a sin,  meeting 
with  what  was  perfectly  noble,  good,  aud 
true ; to  see  it,  appreciate  it,  love  it ! Yes, 

I loved  him.  I was  sure  of  that  now.  But 
it  was  as  innocently,  as  ignorantly,  as  com- 
pletely without  reference  to  his  loving  me, 
as  if  he  had  been  an  angel  from  heaven. 

Now,  when  I know  what  men  are,  even 
the  best  of  them — not  so  very  angelic  after 
all — I smile  to  think  how  any  girl  could 
ever  thus  think  of  any  man  ; yet  when  I re- 
member my  angel — not  perhaps  all  I im- 
agined him,  but  very  perfect  still — I do  not 
despise  myself.  He  came  to  me  truly  as  an 
angel,  a messenger,  God’s  messenger  of  all 
things  pure  and  high.  As  such  I loved  him 
— and  love  him  still. 

“Miss  Picardy.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
where  to  find  Miss  Pieardy  f” 

For  the  second  time  I heard  him  call,  and 
this  time  it  felt  like  music  through  the 
house.  I opened  my  door,  and  answered 
over  the  balustrade — 

“I  am  here,  Cousin  Conrad.  Has  my 
mother  come  !” 

“ No.” 

My  first  feeling,  let  me  tell  the  truth,  was 
a horrible  sense  of  relief.  Ah,  me ! that  I 
ever  should  have  been  glad  not  to  see  my 
mother!  Then  I grew  frightened.  What 
could  have  kept  her  from  coming!  No 
small  reason,  surely,  if  she  knew  how  much 
I needed  her,  and  why  she  was  sent  for. 
But  perhaps  no  one  had  told  her. 

Cousin  Conrad  seemed  to  guess  at  my  per- 
plexity and  alarm.  When  I ran  down  stairs ! 
to  him,  the  kind  face  met  me,  and  the  ex- 
tended hands,  just  as  usual. 

“I  thought  I would  give  you  the  news 
myself,  lest  you  might  be  uneasy.  But  there 
is  no  cause,  I think.  Your  grandfather  only 
sent  a verbal  message,  and  has  received  the 
same  back,  that  Mrs.  Picardy  is  ‘ not  able’ 
to  come  to-day,  but  will  write  to-morrow. 
However,  if  you  like,  I will  ride  over  'at 
once.” 

“ Oh  no.” 

“ To-morrow,  then — but  I forget.  I have 
to  go  to  London  to-morrow  for  a week. 
Would  you  really  wish  to  hear  ! I can  ride 
over  to-night  in  the  moonlight.” 

“ You  are  very  kind.  No.” 

My  tongue  “clave  to  the  rpof  of  my 
mouth,”  my  poor,  idle,  innocent,  chattering 
tongue.  My  eyes  never  stirred  from  the 
ground.  Mercifully,  I did  not  blush.  I felt 
all  cold  and  white.  And  there  I stood,  like 
a fool.  No,  I was  not  a fool.  A fool  would 


never  have  felt  my  pain ; but  would  have 
been  quite  happy,  and  gone  and  married  Sir 
Thomas  Appleton. 

Did  he  think  I was  going  to  do  that ! I 
was  sure  he  was  looking  at  me  with  keen 
observation,  but  he  made  no  remark  until 
he  said  at  last,  with  a very  gentle  voice, 

“You  need  not  be  unhappy,  cousin.  I 
think  you  are  sure  to  see  your  mother  to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Good-by,  then,  till  dinner-time,  the  last 
time  I shall  see  you  for  some  days.” 

“Good-by.” 

Possibly  he  thought  I did  not  care  about 
his  going,  or  my  mother’s  coming,  or  any 
thing  else — except,  perhaps,  Sir  Thomas 
Appleton ! 

Without  another  word  he  turned  away, 
and  went  slowly  down  stairs.  It  was  a slow 
step,  always  firm  and  steady,  but  without 
the  elasticity  of  youth.  I listened  to  it, 
tread  after  tread,  and  to  the  sound  of  the 
hall  door  shutting  after  it.  Then  I went 
back  into  my  room  again,  and  oh,  how  I 
cried! 


CHAPTER  X. 

We  had  a strangely  quiet  dinner  that 
evening.  There  were  only  we  four — my 
grandfather,  Cousin  Conrad,  Mrs.  Rix,  and 
I : and,  as  usual  when  we  were  alone,  my 
grandfather,  with  courteous  formality,  took 
Mrs.  Rix  in  to  dinner,  and  Cousin  Conrad 
took  me.  I remember,  as  we  crossed  the 
hall,  he  glanced  down  on  my  left  hand, 
which  lay  on  his  arm ; but  he  did  not  pat  it, 
as  he  sometimes  did,  and  he  treated  me,  I 
thought,  less  like  a child  than  he  had  ever 
done  before. 

For  me — what  shall  I say!  what  can  I 
tell  of  myself!  It  is  all  so  long  ago,  and 
even  at  the  time  I saw  every  thing  through 
such  a mist — half  fright,  half  pain — with  a 
strange  gleam  of  proud  happiness  shining 
through  the  whole. 

I believed  then,  I believe  still,  that  to  be 
loved  is  a less  thing  than  to  love — to  see 
that  which  is  loveworthy,  and  love  it.  This 
kind  of  attachment,  being  irrespective  of 
self,  fears  no  change,  and  finds  none.  If  it 
suffers,  its  very  sufferings  come  to  it  in  a 
higher  and  more  bearable  shape  than  to 
smaller  and  more  selfish  affections.  As  Mi- 
randa says  of  Ferdinand, 

“ To  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me,  hot  I’ll  be  your  servant. 
Whether  you  will  or  no.” 

Ay,  and  not  an  unhappy  service,  though 
silent,  as  with  a human  woman  — not  a 
Miranda — it  needs  must  be.  I was  happy, 
happier  than  I could  tell,  when  I had  man- 
aged that  his  seat  at  dinner  should  be  near- 
est the  fire— he  loved  fires,  summer  and 
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winter ; and  that  in  the  drawing-room  the 
chair  he  fonnd  easiest  for  his  hurt  shoulder 
to  lean  against  should  be  in  the  corner  he 
liked  best,  where  the  lamp-light  did  not 
strike  against  his  eyes.  The  idea  of  his 
wooing  or  marrying  me,  or  marrying  bny 
body,  after  what  he  had  told  me,  would  have 
seemed  a kind  of  sacrilege.  Bnt  it  did  him 
no  harm  to  be  loved  in  this  innocent  way, 
and  it  did  me  good — oh,  such  infinite  good ! 
That  quiet  dinner  hour  beside  him,  listen- 
ing to  his  talk  with  my  grandfather,  which 
he  kept  up,  I noticed,  with  generous  perti- 
nacity, so  that  nobody  might  trouble  me ; 
the  comfort  of  being  simply  in  the  room 
with  him,  able  to  watch  his  face  and  hear 
the  tones  of  his  voice — how  little  can  I tell 
of  all  this,  how  much  can  I remember!  And 
I say  again,  even  for  a woman,  to  love  is  a 
better  thing  than  to  be  loved. 

Therefore  girls  need  not  blush  or  fear, 
even  if,  by  some  hard  fortune,  they  find 
themselves  in  as  sad  a position  as  I. 

When  Mrs.  Rix  fell  asleep,  as  she  always 
did  when  we  were  alone  together  after  din- 
ner, I sat  down  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  her 
little  pet  spaniel  curled  up  in  my  lap,  and 
thought,  aud  thought,  till  I was  nearly  be- 
wildered. 

Neither  she  nor  any  one  had  named  Sir 
Thomas  Appleton.  Nobody  had  taken  the 
slightest  notice  of  what  had  happened  since 
morning,  or  what  was  going  to  happen  to- 
morrow, except  that  in  Mrs.  Rix’s  manner  to 
me  there  was  a slight  shade  of  added  defer- 
ence, and,  in  my  grandfather’s,  of  tenderness, 
os  if  something  had  made  me  of  more  conse- 
quence since  yesterday.  For  Cousin  Conrad, 
he  was  just  the  same.  Of  course,  to  him, 
nothing  that  had  occurred  made  any  differ- 
ence. 

Sometimes  the  whole  thing  seemed  like  a 
dream,  and  then  I woke  up  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  how  true  it  all  was,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity for  saying  and  doing  something  that 
might  end  it.  For  if  not,  how  did  I know 
that  I might  not  be  dragged  unwittingly 
into  some  engagement,  some  understood 
agreement  that  might  bind  me  for  life, 
when  I only  wanted  to  be  free — free  to 
think,  without  sin,  of  one  friend — the  only 
man  in  the  world  in  whom  I felt  the  small- 
est interest — free  to  care  for  him,  to  help 
him  if  he  ever  needed  it — to  honor  and  love 
him  always ! 

This  was  all.  If  I could  only  get  rid  of 
that  foolish  Sir  Thomas,  perhaps  nobody 
else  would  ever  want  to  marry  me,  and  then 
I could  go  back  into  the  old  ways,  externally 
at  least,  and  nobody  would  ever  guess  my 
secret,  not  even  my  mother.  For  I had  late- 
ly felt  that  there  was  something  in  me  which 
even  she  did  not  understand,  a reticence  and 
strength  of  will  which  belonged  not  to  the 
Dedmans,  but  the  Picardy s.  Often,  when  I 
looked  into  his  eyes,  I was  conscious  of  be- 


ing, in  character,  not  so  very  unlike  my 
grandfather. 

Therefore  nobody  could  force  me  or  per- 
suade me  into  any  marriage — I was  sure  of 
that ; and  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire— we  had 
fires  still,  for  Cousin  Conrad’s  sake — idly 
twisting  little  Flossy’s  pars,  I tried  to  nerve 
myself  for  every  thing. 

Alas ! not  against  every  thing ; for  when 
the  two  gentlemen  came  in,  and  behind  them 
a third,  it  was  more  than  I could  bear.  To 
my  despair,  I began  blushing  and  trembling 
so  much  that  people  might  fancy  I actually 
loved  him. 

But,  oh ! how  I hated  him — his  handsome 
face,  his  nervous,  hesitating  manner. 

“I  have  to  apologize.  The  General 
brought  me  in,  just  for  five  minutes,  to  say 
how  sorry  I was  not  to  be  able  to  pay  my 
respects  to  Mrs.  Picardy.  To-morrow,  per- 
haps, to-morrow — ” 

“ We  shall  all  be  most  happy  to  see  you 
to-morrow,”  said  my  grandfather,  with  grave 
dignity,  and,  turning  to  Mrs.  Rix,  left  Sir 
Thomas  to  seat  himself  on  a chair  by  my 
side. 

I suppose  I ought  to  have  been  grateful. 
Every  girl  ought  to  feel  at  least  gratefully 
to  the  man  that  loves  her.  But  I did  not; 
I disliked,  I almost  loathed  him. 

Pardon,  excellent,  kindly,  and  very  fat 
baronet,  whom  I meet  every  year,  when  yon 
come  up  to  London  with  a still  handsome 
Lady  Appleton  and  three  charming  Misses 
Appleton,  who  are  all  most  polite  to  me — 
pardon!  Every  thing  is  better  as  it  is;  both 
for  yon  and  for  me. 

It  was  a wretched  wooing.  Sir  Thomas 
talked  nervously  to  my  grandfather,  to  Cous- 
in Conrad,  to  every  body  but  me,  who  sat 
like  a stone,  longing  to  run  away,  yet  afraid 
to  do  it.  For  now  and  then  the  General  cast 
on  me  a look  of  slight  annoyance — if  so 
conrteons  a gentleman  could  ever  look  an- 
noyed ; and  Mrs.  Rix  came  and  whispered  to 
me  not  to  be  “ frightened.”  Frightened,  in- 
deed! At  what?  At  a creature  who  was 
more  than  indifferent — absolutely  detesta- 
ble— to  me,  from  the  topmost  corl  of  his 
black  hair  to  the  sole  of  his  shining  boots. 
He  must  have  seen  this ; I wanted  him  to 
see  it.  Yet  still  he  staid  on,  and  on,  as  if 
he 'would  never  go. 

When  at  last  he  did,  and  I faced  the  three 
with  whom  I had  lived  so  happily  all  these 
weeks — the  three  who  knew  every  thing, 
and  knew  that  I knew  they  knew  it — it  was 
a dread i il  moment. 

“I  think  we  had  better  retire,”  said  my 
grandfather,  rather  sternly.  “Conrad,  I 
want  you  for  a few  minutes.  And,  Mrs.  Rix, 
yon,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  so- 
ciety, will  perhaps  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
plain to  my  granddaughter  that — that — ” 

“ I understand,  General.  Rely  upon  me,” 
said  Mrs.  Rix,  mysteriously. 
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bade  me  a kind  good-night  and  went  up 
stairs. 

I crouched  once  more  on  the  hearth-rug, 
without  even  the  little  dog,  feeling  the  lone- 
liest creature  alive.  Not  crying — I was  past 
that — but  trying  to  harden  myself  into  be- 
ginning to  endure.  Vincit  qui  patitur , my 
mother’s  favorite  motto,  to  me  had  as  yet 
borne  no  meaning.  1 had  had  such  a happy 
life,  with  almost  nothing  to  endure.  Now  I 
must  begin — I must  take  up  my  burden  and 
bear  it,  whatever  it  might  be..  And  I must 
bear  it  alone.  No  more — ah!  never  any 
more — could  I run  to  my  mother  and  lay  my 
grief  in  her  arms,  and  feel  that  her  kiss  took 
away  almost  every  sting  of  pain.  At  least, 
so  I thought  then. 

I tried  to  shut  my  eyes  on  the  far  future, 
and  think  only  of  to-morrow.  Then  I must 
inevitably  speak  to  my  grandfather,  and  ask 
him  to  give  Sir  Thomas  a distinct  No.  If 
further  information  were  required,  I must 
say  simply  that  I did  not  love  him,  and 
therefore  could  not  marry  him,  and  keep  to 
that.  Nobody  could  force  out  of  me  any 
thing  more ; and  all  reasonings  and  persua- 
sions I must  meet  with  that  stony  silence, 
easy  enough  toward  ordinary  persons  whom 
I cared  as  little  for  as  for  Mrs.  Rix.  But 
with  my  mother! — I felt  a frantic  desire 
now  that  every  thing  should  be  over  and 
done  before  my  mother  came.  Then  she  and 
I would  return  to  the  village  together,  and 
go  back  to  our  old  life — with  a difference — 
oh,  what  a difference ! 

It  was  not  wholly  pain.  I deny  that : mis- 
erable and  perplexed  as  I was,  I felt  at  in- 
tervals content,  glad — nay,  proud.  I had 
found  out  the  great  secret  of  life ; I was  a 
child  no  more,  but  a woman,  with  a woman’s 
heart.  When  I thought  of  it,  I hid  my  face, 
a burning  face,  though  I was  quite  alone ; 
yet  I had  no  sense  of  shame.  To  be  ashamed, 
indeed,  because  I had  seen  the  best,  the 
highest,  and  loved  it!  Mrs.  Rix  had  said, 
d propos  of  my  “ shyness,”  that  of  course  no 
girl  ought  to  care  for  any  man  until  he  asked 
her.  But  I thought  the  angels,  looking  down 
into  my  poor  heart,  might  look  with  other 
eyes  than  did  Mrs.  Rix. 

So  I was  not  ashamed.  Not  even  when 
the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Cousin  Con- 
rad himself  came  in.  I sprung  up,  and  made 
believe  I had  been  warming  myself  at  the 
lire — that  was  all. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Elma,  but  your  grand- 
father sent  me  here  to  see  if  you  had  gone  to 
bed.” 

“ I was  just  going.  Does  he  want  me  t” 

“No.” 

Conrad  was  so  quiet  that  I perforce  grew 
quiet  too,  even  when  he  came  and  sat  down 
by  me  on  the  sofa. 

“ Have  you  a few  minutes  to  spare  T Be- 
cause the  General  asked  me  to  speak  to  you 
about  a matter  which  you  must  surely  guess. 


Shall  I say  my  few  words  now,  or  put  them 
off  till  morning  T” 

“ Say  them  now.” 

For  I felt  that  whatever  was  to  happen 
had  best  happen  at  once,  and  then  be  over 
and  done. 

Our  conversation  did  not  last  very  long, 
but  I remember  it,  almost  word  for  word, 
even  to  this  day.  Throughout  he  was  his 
own  natural  self — calm,  gentle,  kind.  I 
could  see  he  had  never  the  slightest  idea  he 
was  wounding  me,  stabbing  me  deep  down 
to  the  heart  with  such  a tender  hand. 

“ I suppose  you  know,”  he  said,  “ what  I 
am  desired  to  speak  to  you  about !” 

“I  think  I do.” 

“ And  I hope  you  know  also  that  I should 
not  take  the  liberty  — brotherly  liberty 
though  it  be,  for  I feel  to  you  like  an  elder 
brother — if  the  General  had  not  expressly 
desired  it,  and  if  I were  not  afraid  of  any 
excitement  bringing  on  a return  of  his  ill- 
ness. You  would  be  very  sorry  for  that.” 

“ Yes.”  Yes  and  No  were  all  the  words  I 
found  myself  capable  of  answering. 

“Your  grandfather  is,  as  you  perceive, 
very  proud  of  you,  fond  of  you  too.  In  his 
sort  of  way  he  has  set  his  heart  upon  your 
making  what  he  calls  a good  marriage.  Now, 
Sir  Thomas  Appleton — ■” 

I turned  and  looked  at  him  full  in  the 
face.  I wished  to  find  out  how  far  he  spoke 
from  his  heart,  and  how  far  in  accordance 
with  his  duty  and  my  grandfather’s  desire. 

“ Sir  Thomas  Appleton  is  not  a brilliantly 
clever  man,  nor,  in  all  things,  exactly  the 
man  I should  have  expected  would  please 
you ; but  he  would  please  almost,  any  girl, 
and  he  is  thoroughly  good,  upright,  and 
gentlemanly.  In  worldly  advantages  this 
is,  as  your  grandfather  and  Mrs.  Rix  say” — 
he  slightly  smiled — “ a very * good’  marriage 
indeed.  Nor,  I think,  would  your  mother 
disapprove  of  it,  nor  need  you  do  so  for  her 
sake.  You  will  be  married  some  time,  I sup- 
pose : she  knows  that.  This  marriage  would 
secure  to  her  a home  for  life  in  the  house  of 
a son-in-law  who,  I doubt  not,  would  be  as 
good  a son  to  her  as  he  always  was  to  his 
own  mother.  Elma,  are  you  listening!” 

Of  course  I was ! I heard  every  word — 
took  in  with  a cruel  certainty  that  if  I said 
“Yes,”  it  would  make  every  body  happy, 
most  likely  Cousin  Conrad  too. 

“ You  wish  me,  then,  you  all  wish  me,  to 
marry  Sir  Thomas  Appleton,  whether  I care 
for  him  or  not !” 

He  noticed  the  excessive  bitterness  of  my 
tone.  “ No,  you  mistake.  In  fact,  I must 
be  in  some  mistake  too.  I thought,  from 
what  they  said,  that  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  you  cared  for  him.  At  least  that 
his  love  was  not  unacceptable  to  you.” 

“Love!”  I said,  fiercely.  “He  has  danced 
with  me  half  a dozen  times  at  a ball,  and 
talked  with  me  at  two  or  three  evening 
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parties.  How  can  be  love  me  ? What  does 
he  know  of  met  As  much  as  1 of  him — 
which  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  How 
dare  he  say  he  loves  me  I” 

1 stood  with  my  heart  throbbing  and  my 
eyes  bnruing.  I wished  to  do  something — 
to  hurt  something  or  somebody,  I was  so 
hurt  and  sore  myself.  And  then  I fell  a-cry- 
ing.  Not  violently,  but  the  great  tears  would 
roll  down.  I was  terribly  ashamed  of  my- 
self. When  1 looked  up  again,  I am  sure 
there  must  have  been  something  in  my  eyes 
— he  once  told  me  I had  deer’s  eyes — not 
unlike  a deer  when  the  hunter  stands  over 
her  with  his  knife  at  her  throat. 

“ Cousin  Conrad,  why  do  you  persuade  me 
to  marry  your  friend  when  I don’t  love  him, 
when  1 don’t  want  to  marry  him  or  any 
body,  but  only  to  go  home  to  my  mother! 
Oh,  why  cau’t  you  leave  us  at  peace  to- 
gether ! We  were  so  happy,  my  mother 
and  I !” 

I broke  into  one  single  sob.  At  the  mo- 
ment my  only  thought  was  to  hide  myself 
from  him  and  all  the  world  in  my  mother’s 
arms. 

Cousin  Conrad  looked  much  troubled. 
“There  has  been  some  great  blunder,”  he 
said,  “ and  the  General  must  have  been  ut- 
terly misled.  I am  glad  he  sent  me  to  speak 
to  you  instead  of  speaking  himself;  for  when 
he  finds  out  the  truth,  he  will  be,  I fear,  ex- 
ceedingly disappointed.  And  for  poor  Sir 
Thomas,  was  it  such  a very  unnatural  and 
wicked  thing  to  love  you?”  And  he  went 
on  speaking  with  great  kindliness,  touching 
kindliness,  of  the  many  good  qualities  of 
the  man  who  wanted  to  marry  me — me,  sim- 
ple Elma  Picardy,  without  fortune  or  accom- 
plishments, or  any  thing  to  recommend  me, 
except,  perhaps,  my  poor  pretty  face.  A 
generous  love,  at  any  rate,  and  I could  per- 
ceive he  thought  it  so. 

It  was  very  hard  to  bear.  Even  now,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  I repeat  that  it  was 
very  hard  to  bear.  For  a moment,  in  an 
impulse  of  sharp  pain,  I felt  inclined  to  do 
as  many  a girl  has  done  under  like  circum- 
stances— to  throw  myself,  just  as  I was,  into 
the  refuge  of  a good  man’s  love,  where  I 
should  suffer  no  more,  be  blamed  no  more ; 
where  all  my  secret  would  be  covered  over, 
and  nobody  would  ever  know.  And  then  I 
looked  at  the  noble  good  face  that  from  my 
first  glance  at  it  had  seemed  distinct  from 
every  face  I ever  beheld  except  my  mother’s. 

No,  I could  not  do  it.  Not  while  he  stood 
there,  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  tie  that 
made  it  wrong  for  me  to  think  of  him  as  I 
did.  I must  think  of  him.  I must  love  him. 
Though  it  killed  me,  I must  love  him,  and 
never  dream  of  marrying  any  body  else. 

So  I said,  quite  quietly,  that  I should  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  take 
the  trouble  of  telling  my  grandfather  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  as  I feared  this  morn- 
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ing  I did  not  make  him  understand.  In 
truth,  I was  so  terribly  frightened. 

“ Poor  child ! But  you  are  not  afraid  of 
me  f You  know  I would  never  urge  you  to 
do  any  thing  that  made  you  unhappy.  My 
dear  Elma,  of  course  you  shall  go  back  to 
your  mother.  Believe  me,  very  few  of  us 
men  are  worth  giving  up  a mother  for.” 

He  patted  my  hand.  Oh,  why  could  I not 
snatch  it  away  T What  a horrible  hypocrite 
I did  feel! 

“ And  now  let  us  see  what  can  be  done, 
for  it  is  rather  difficult.  I have  to  go  away 
early  to-morrow  morning,  and  shall  proba- 
bly be  absent  the  whole  week.  In  the  mean 
time  it  will  never  do  for  you  and  your  grand- 
father to  talk  this  over  together ; he  will  get 
irritated  with  you.” 

“ Oh,  let  me  go  home  to  my  mother.” 

“She  expressly  said  you  were  on  no  ac- 
count to  go,  but  to  wait  till  she  came  or  sent 
for  you.” 

This  was  odd,  but  I did  not  take  it  much 
into  account  then.  I was  too  perplexed  and 
miserable. 

“ The  only  way  that  I can  see  is  for  me 
to  tell  your  grandfather  that  some  difficul- 
ties have  arisen,  and  that  I have  gone  to 
Sir  Thomas  to  beg  him  not  to  urge  his  suit 
until  Mrs.  Picardy  arrives.  The  General 
will  accept  that  explanation,  and  think  no 
more  about  it  till  the  week  is  ended.  Yon 
know,  Elma,  your  grandfather  has  one  very 
strong  peculiarity — he  does  not  like  being 
1 bothered.’  ” 

And  Cousin  Conrad  smiled,  just  to  win 
back  my  faint  smile,  I thought,  and  make 
me  feel  that  life  was  not  the  dreadful  trag- 
edy which,  no  doubt,  my  looks  implied  that 
I found  it. 

“This  is  your  first  pain,  my  child,  but  it 
will  soon  pass  over.  I wish  I could  say  the 
same  for  poor  Appleton.” 

I hung  my  head.  “ Have  I been  to  blame  f 
Have  I said  or  done  any  thing  amiss  f No, 
I am  sure  I have  not.  When  one  does  not 
feel  love,  one  can  not  show  it.” 

“ Some  girls  can,  but  not  you.  No,  it  is 
simply  a misfortune,  and  not  your  fault  at 
all.  I will  go  and  tell  him  the  truth.  He 
will  get  over  it.” 

“ I hope  so.”  And  I felt  as  if  a load  were 
taken  off  my  heart,  all  the  oppressive  love 
(which  I did  not  very  much  believe  in),  all 
the  horses  and  carriages,  houses,  servants, 
and  diamonds. 

So  we  sat  together,  Cousin  Conrad  and  I, 
having  arranged  this  unpleasant  business, 
sat  in  our  old  way,  over  the  fire,  talking  a 
little  before  we  bade  good-night. 

“ Isn’t  it  strange,”  said  he,  “that  I should 
always  be  mixed  up  with  other  people’s  love 
affairs — I who  have  long  given  up  every 
thing  of  the  kind  for  myself!  One  would 
think  I was  a woman,  and  not  a man,  by 
the  way  people  confide  in  me  sometimes.” 
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I H wa$  beeatw/  •»>£  Hi*  cuxifms  f Bftjw  finally  die  id  tfef  arum  of  a Sister  of 

mixture  of  Ijfe  wtimau  in  feim,  as  there  U [Charity."1' 

He  was  upi  look  mg  of 

me^  imd/gTdj  be  ^as  tfeiriJviiig  of  who 
difSd  w his  arms,  and  whom  lie  would  meet 
ugatu  ooe  day . Sndd^n%  bt^  %uxuh\i  *mm<i 
hud  aei2L^<i  tnJtli , tiiy  Ik;  ii vdipld 

mp<*£  digged,  the  grave- 
»g*4  fu*:e  looking  altti^Ht  young,  the  sallow 
dbeeks  glowing,  tiieli)»A  puttering. 

4i  I hope  yen*  will  lift'Vtf  a happy  life,  1 
hopp-.-^u.'^ili  liml  same good  m&q  whom 
you  who  will  lore  you  and  takfe  *>&**  of 
you,  *.  vreu$ you  m hi*  hoanxu/  as  the  aong 
Bays,/  l^at  hie  jomd  he  should  tine/  For 
underneath  that  ytyn  .deept**; 

so*  Eta**,  h*  y<^:h*s£r£  ^.;^nd  it 

am  aur*  ydut4  hi^b%e  it.  Ifydii  **o 

her  her  I said  #><  And 

good-uigiit, .my  dear  dhiU!/? 

He  WTHugtuy  Uandb  aad  itgitted  tho t^am. 

Miserable  • 

bpr  I hud  ^vhoi]y  f<.fgv)tli?ri  mj  mother? 


in  uH  good  m/?o*  th«-  very  mvAAi&st  «*f  them  ; 

hut  I only  £&id  it  wae  *‘beeau$tf  be  was  au 
&&?■ 

Hit  wdaifl  ho  ha/d  not  to  be  hind,  seeing; 
how  sad  the  world  w,  eiu!  bow  much  evtfry 
Irodv  has  to  suffer-  >>apv  too, 
otjf/ect  you  Will  bad  life  a bed  of  jiwsb.  B» t 
Jbppe  it  ■will  lips « , I'i.asouahiy  happy  1LR\ 
a ad  not  i lonely  otiO  l ike  ruU>e.,f 

He  paused  >x  little,-  looking  nteadily  inf* 
the  lire,  aui\  folding  bis  bauds  wit*  upon  the 
other,  after  Itfo  hnb}t 

:u Not  find  I CH>in i Ife  heat. 
And  ho  dpnbfl  could  bhang**  my  life  if  I 
OhoHO,  um^t  ^iftniii  ymity.  wouipn  are  so 
gbod  that  1 fulfil  probably  get:  some  kind 
h'SMfl  ro  take  no-:  if  1 wished  it.  But  I do  not 
wish  hv  My  health  is  e<»  •miiwtiiin  that  I 
have  no  righi  to  ask  any  }jwbix£-  woman  to 
iniiity  (aq , uU d !t-‘a tit'  afraid  I thjDuid  not  like 
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Hr:  laugh?  by  the  ^iiQ^taer^efMU  ' {■/,-'  Hi*  are  resplendent  ev;««r 
Where  the  lilias  Hod ;t>rui-  ir^ut;  { Hi*  niien ’is  kingliwi^i 

A .4  thKmgh  tbs  *b  ced'd*  S&¥hi*  c<)bi  »od  da&f  j And  down  the  May  wind  Hdew  \<t  fiko  a 
He  “*<&*  the  chiih  arid  Autidsh  uniting  ^kear/  ] Vt^iti  fho  tiiiilrt  tptai  purple  tin  hi*  wjr 


ULKLEV 


His  palace  U the,  brake 
VYheie  the  rii4<es  idiiue  and  *b*ke; 
10  mfiuie  id  the  muromr  of  the  &*muiv 
And  Uugt  ]eafru*tle  where  the  hi  i&V  dream 

8neh  lile  **  Jri«  would  be 
A toon*  than  heaven  to  me. 


Ail  wan*  nil  bloom,  r*Ii  happy  weather, 

All  joy#  bound  in  a slieaf  togetheKv 

Kb  woudar  he  kiugfi*  so  fond  I ;V 
No  wonder  he  look*  wi  proud!  ®!Vv 
There  ure  gr^iu  fangs  notiki  give  then  imfarv 
To  littve  UI»S3  dttv  of  hid  feimtv  ft 


1 LK  L E Y. — / Cwelttdtd) 


v id  lt>  Hie  wnyk  of 
btovmijc  the  (n<J  In##. 
Glw**f;  vvfr*nrviit  ion 

reveals!  t Ij.h  prt* 

o uoin  of  a bdojt-  ~ H tf 
0%**  kept  open  by 
two  iufa  of  iron— 
plfccod  o\\  a nlieif 
hear  thfc  lffifa*  Im&d; 
Knoll  time  he 
brought  down  the 
UelUiwa  or  ndeai&tl 
it,  lie  seined  to 
catch  a AptVtsfttoe 
I'roiu  t2«e  I»oofc, 


| 2*£$  A ge  Nora*  i tin  pass- 

away.  Ti»e.  lit  fie 
v!UAgc«  .Jiiui.  grown 
to  he  & brilliant 
town.  Lew  rhatidJ- 
- ...  . t'd  koftbOe*  bad  made 

F*aX  ; before  Hue 
- miitision*,  and  tjm 

*3v'-4*V  . -onUby  iti  v.  hn  k flu 

^ y ' above  iiieidonc  Wua 

.olisterpcul  was  draw - 
lug  near  m it#  day 

'-V  ^ 0 ♦liftnppmriitice. 

' Bui  before  that  day 
' Wt* ;V<*iJvrtor»tU<>ic:jgyii»- 

I Leman  appeared.  Ht 
tho  hour  and  m- 
■ sfmuttdl  With  wore 

interest  tni  ahvil 
3tAJU#Wg  is?  tfe 
couTiy  of  the  hIioxj. 

■'  “■&!$&'  lotig;  bn* 

that  I*ecsu  ie-r^T”  he  a&feed'.Af  the 

black  wphli. 

* Wlij*/' eald  the  waikman , h it  mutt  idtvo 
*K?o»  li?ere  iluriy  or  hirty  ycur.^ 

if  W*>I/‘  the  gemi*nmtt,  11  I will  gi  ve 
you  i wipe  m much  for  that  anvil  a#  will  buy 
you  a n.nv  one/1 

Ctutainly/'  tv.pljud  the  puzzled  smith; 
u hut  l would  \ i ktj  to  Kumv  what  you  wont 
vnTfi  this  anvil/’ 

'K  1 will  tel]  yrtu>  Timrb  'waaTiirna&rly  an 
in  this  sirup  who  used,  to  work  on 
f t , Th  at  Ihov  b a#  u ft  w bc^^olne  a grc  ut  in  At » , 
Thousand!*  lore  aud  honor  him  aA  a ftjvnd 
and  kv  t^aoher,  anill  wfah  tn  i tirty  hack  thin 
anvil  u*  a Wu  inufial  of  tin.  humble  bugir tulng 
Of 


R.aira  tcOma*Iv 

' > ,*•  ',.^'iiY^  ‘ ^ ''y  ,■  ' . " y 'VV‘//  f' 

TYfaT  itw^s  uot  f be  pih^hty  Hh^le3  >5*f  the 
JL)  p:n»t  that  look  igo  ill  11k ley.;  I ioouii. 
t hr m tfiere,  fH^iiijg  Mil  rfad  ilule  w Uh  their 
memorials;  hut.,  suoMj  b<  8ay,  1 went  thcro 
thfi ntgh  gferfaiu  he^tf -drawing  ijjid  mum- 
a vury  lUfivrvitt  {len&oodgo  aitugeth- 
cr.  1 pot  h«m  iu  n.i.y  pi^tacriptj  hut  Ift/hid 
case  Hte  pob^oripi  will  \m\v  ihe  pr«yorh;i>d 
tUpght  Ascribed  to  tiiAl  Mlt  A iody"#  fa.U*nc. 
But  I roii^t Y*reth^Th|A'|^S!»' gf 
what  I muy  call  amt***'  hr  fie  u*)y\\  *ux  IVom 
the  life  of  i\  Tork^hi re  ithibk^mtiihv 

Once  upon  a time  A groifaiyan  drow  tip 

hi.A  liorse  near  a .smithy  hi  a Vork-dihv  vil- 

lajc  On  ♦.*!! taring  it,  ht^.  liaidly  aiTv^Hd  the 

j tti  iitifiii  of  u boy  wUu>  $c.ehirv1  fo  fie  ab8«nl>* 
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than  seventeen  hundred  yeare  ago.  He  re- 
vealed to  the  idlest  lounger  in  the  beau* 
tiful  vale  treasures  of  history  and  legend 
lying  all  around  him.  He  made  pass  be- 
fore them  the  knightly  men  and  the  fair 
women  who  had  passed  along  those  pleas- 
ant roads  in  the  long  procession  of  ages. 
He  displayed  a wealth  of  historic  learn- 
ing, and  wove  the  threads  of  the  present 
so  artfully  upon  the  warp  of  the  past,  in- 
terspersing anecdotes  sparkling  with  lininor 
or  touched  with  pathos,  that  the  audience 
went  away  with  new  eyes,  and  Ilkley  woke 
up  next  day  to  find  itself  famous.  But 


The  bargain  was  completed,  and  the  anvil 
is  now  in  Chicago. 

Some  years  later  yet  it  was  advertised  in 
the  same  town  that  a famous  American 
orator  would  lecture  there.  The  subject  of 
his  lecture  was  to  be  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  Ilk  ley.  The  fine  Hall  wastkrown 
open,  and  it  was  overcrowded.  Many  could 
not  enter.  The  lecturer  took  up  the  story 
of  that  place  at  its  earliest  date.  He  clothed 
with  meaning  the  old  stones  which  still  re- 
tained traces  of  barbaric  ages.  He  called 
up  the  armed  Romans  w ho  lived  there  more 
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among  those  who  listened  to  that  wonderful 
lecture  there  were  few  who  knew  that  the 
orator  had  once  studied  his  book  while  he 
blew  the  bellows  in  the  dismal  smithy  which 
still  marred  their  street.  And  when  he 
handed  back  the  considerable  proceeds  of 
the  lecture,  with  a request  that  the  money 
should  be  given  to  the  town  hospital,  but 
few  could  connect  the  incident  with  a sooty 
lad  laying  one  hard-earned  penny  upon  an- 
other in  order  that  he  might  presently  have 
enough  to  buy  a second-hand  book  at  some 
way-side  stall.  The  orator  had  given  them 
new  eyes  to  see  every  thing  around  them  ex- 
cept the  picturesque  beauty  of  his  own  life. 
Only  his  humble  origin  be  disclosed,  not  his 
victories.  The  doors  of  luxurious  homes 
dew  open  to  him,  but  he  preferred  the  poor 
tenement  of  his  old  friend  John  Dobson,  by 
whose  side  he  used  to  sit  reading  when  the 
smithy  fire  sank  down  in  the  evening,  and 
the  flame  of  aspiration  glowed  on,  his  heart’s 
burning  pillar  leading  to  unknown  promised 
lands. 


It  was  in  the  height  of  the  old  Fremont 
campaign  that  the  writer  hereof  attended  a 
Republican  meeting  at  Germantown,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  a number  of  eminent  per- 
sons were  advertised  to  address  the  public. 
There  was  a Senator,  as  I remember,  and  one 
or  two  famous  speakers,  and  they  drew  to- 
gether as  many  people  as  the  little  room 
could  hold.  When  the  advertised  speakers 
had  concluded,  and  received  their  various 
measures  of  applause,  the  sooty  working-men 
present  began  to  clamor  noisily  for  some  one 
whose  name  I could  not  catch.  After  some 
whispering  on  the  platform,  and  more  calls 
from  below,  there  arose  a stalwart  man,  ap- 
parently fresh  from  the  forge,  and  yet  rather 
less  sooty  than  his  comrades,  who  began  in 
a somewhat  shy  way  to  give  his  views  of 
the  political  situation.  The  crowd  evident- 
ly knew  the  value  of  their  man,  and  listened 
breathlessly  to  his  slow,  strong,  opeuing  sen- 
tences. He  spoke  with  a decided  English 
accent,  aud  he  spoke  like  a man  accustomed 
to  speak  in  public.  The  first  thing  notable 
in  what  he  said  was  that  half-shrewd,  half- 
child-like  way  of  expression  which  one  often 
finds  in  Scotchmen.  His  humor  was  from 
the  first  overflowing,  breaking  out  on  all 
sides ; but  at  this  day  I remember  still  more 
the  passages  of  tender  feeling,  the  simple, 
sympathetic  touches  with  which  he  brought 
the  life  of  the  slave  before  us,  and  the  great- 
hearted humanity  which  pervaded  the  whole 
speech.  It  seemed  to  me  the  Senator  and 
the  famous  speakers  might  as  well  have 
staid  at  home. 

It  must  have  been  six  or  seven  years  after 
this  that  I went  to  live  in  the  West,  and 
there  heard  and  read  every  day  something 
about  the  great  preacher  who  had  turned 
up  rather  surprisingly  in  Chicago.  After 


long  desiring  to  see  and  hear  this  Robert 
Collyer,  I was  at  length  gratified  ; but  great 
was  my  astonishment  at  finding  in  him  the 
eloquent  iron-worker  of  Germantown — Rob- 
ert Collyer.  How  that  transformation  took 
place,  what  painful  studies  and  brain  serv- 
ices preceded  it,  are  too  well  known  in 
America  to  require  repetition  here.  What  I 
have  to  say  concerning  him  refers  to  years 
in  which  there  were  no  plaudits  from  crowds 
to  cheer  him  on,  and  no  great  cities  or  bat- 
tle-fields receiving  the  bounties  of  his  heart 
and  hand,  and  vocal  with  his  fame.  They 
were  years,  nevertheless,  which  have  a lustre 
of  their  own.  It  has  been  my  happiness  to 
know  the  man  of  whom  I write  as  a friend ; 
to  abide  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  to 
travel  with  him,  to  roam  with  him  by  the 
sea -shore  aud  amidst  crowded  streets;  I 
have  read  his  writings  and  listened  to  his 
eloquence ; I have  watched  his  career  in 
America,  and  have  witnessed  his  oratorical 
triumphs  here  in  the  cities  of  his  native 
land ; but  now  that  I have  come  to  know 
the  story  of  his  life  as  a poor  lad  in  York- 
shire, I venture  to  think  that  he  will  never 
be  able  to  preach  a sermon  or  write  a volume 
so  impressive  as  the  plain  facts  of  his  life. 

The  work  of  the  blacksmith  was  not  al- 
ways the  common  thing  that  it  is  now,  and 
we  have  in  London  an  old  ceremony  which 
points  to  the  solemuity  with  which  it  was 
invested  in  the  days  when  he  who  could 
shape  iron  and  make  a horseshoe  nail  was  a 
figure  of  great  importance  in  society.  On 
the  eve  of  All-saints  Day  the  Queen’s  Re- 
membrancer, the  City  Solicitor,  and  some 
other  high  officials  come  together.  The  ush- 
er proclaims,  “ Tenants  and  occupiers  of  a 
certain  tenement  called  ‘ The  Forge,’  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  come  forth  and  do  your  serv- 
ice.” In  reply  the  City  Solicitor  comes  for- 
ward and  counts  six  horseshoes  and  sixty- 
one  nails.  The  Queen’s  Remembrancer  says, 
“ Good  number,”  and  the  ceremony  is  ended. 
The  old  English  legend  is  also  a remem- 
brancer of  how  much  may  rest  on  a horse- 
shoe nail:  “For  want  of  a nail  the  horse 
was  not  shod ; for  want  of  a horse  the  king 
could  not  ride;  for  want  of  the  king  the 
kingdom  was  lost.”  If  any  one  supposes 
that  a horseshoe  nail  is  a slight  thing,  let 
him  try  to  make  one.  If  he  has  not  been 
apprenticed  beforehand,  astonishment  will 
be  the  portion  of  that  respected  contempo- 
rary at  the  ingenuity  with  which  hammered 
iron  can  assume  all  manner  of  shapes  except 
the  right  one.  I can  imagine  that  it  was 
an  education  in  the  exercise  of  force  with 
precision  to  Ebenezer  Elliott  or  to  Robert 
Collyer  when  he  for  the  first  time  saw  ou 
his  anvil  an  illustration  of  the  ancient  say- 
ing, “ A hammer  can  make  a needle  out  of  a 
beam.”  This  work  amidst  the  Iron  Age  has 
a touch  of  transcendentalism  in  it,  and  a 
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good  deal  of  civilization  has  marched  for- 
ward to  the  music  of  the  old  anvil.  In  early 
days,  when  man  was  being  led  by  agricul- 
ture and  cattle-culture  upon  his  first  steps 
in  civility  and  peace,  Zoroaster  exclaimed, 
“ He  who  cultivates  wheat  cultivates  puri- 
ty” In  those  days,  too,  men  ascribed  to  their 
hemes  labors  now  thought  humble  enough. 
Moses  keeps  the  flocks  of  Jethro,  and  David’s 
harp  is  first  heard  along  with  the  tinkling 
bells  of  Jease’s  sheep;  and  when  Apollo  de- 
scends it  is  to  be  shepherd  of  Admetus*  u He 
hath  constantly  shown  himself  favorable  to 
shepherds.’’  But,  when  the  Iron  Age  came 
the  favors  passed  to  the  workers  in  iron. 
So  it  continued  till  the  blacksmith  whs  able 
to  make  an  iron  man,  with  steam  for  his 
hlopd,  to  do  most  of  that  work,  releasing 
himself  for  other  labors. 

For  Robert.  Col  Iyer’s  father  this  iron-work 
was  a step  upward.  His  life  was  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  hardy  English  stock  that  I 
must  give  a few*  lines  about  it.  About  his 
earliest  memory  was  that  of  standing  in  a 
vast  crowd  in  London,  which  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  dead  hero  of  Trafalgar.  But 
the  lad  and  his  mother  were  looking  out  for 
a dearer  face  than  that-  even  of  Nelson,  for 
there  had  gone  out  with  the  great  captain 
the  father  and  husband.  But  instead  of  the 
brave  sailor  there  came  the  tidings  that  he 
had  been  swept  overboard  into  the  sea  and 
was  drowned.  And  then  the  mother  died. 
Little  Sam — the  elder  Collyer  was  always 
called  “ Little  Sam” — made  his  way  to  the 
poor-house,  told  bis  story,  aud  was  kindly 
cared  for.  In  the  work-house  he  did  so  many 
things,  aud  so  cleverly,  that  they  were  loath 


to  part  with  him  when  the  manufacturers 
came  from  Yorkshire  to  find  bands.  He 
wa&  only  nine  when  he  traveled  away  to 
the  north  country.  He  was  placed  under 
a smith  named  Birch,  a kind-hearted  man. 
who  always  used  to  leave  a bit  in  his 
can  for  “ Little  8am.”  This  was  the  some 
man  who  afterward  became  the  master  of 
Robert  at  likley,  in  whose  arms  he  died. 
Collyer  senior  was  one  of  the  handiest  work- 
men ever  knowu  in  Yorkshire,  and  whatever 
could  be  done  in  iron  he  could  do.  He  was 
helpful  to  his  neighbors,  and  if  auy  one  was 
down  with  a fever,  however  infectious,  Sam 
was  sure  to  be  by  his  side.  He  was  always 
busy,  and  very  active — able  to  clear  the 
highest  gate  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was 
religious,  in  his  vray,  too,  used  to  give  out 
the  hymns  and  strike  the  tunes,  and  teach 
in  the  Sunday-school.  He  was  not  much  of 
a scholar,  however,  and  it  is  said  that  when- 
ever he  came  to  a hard  word  in  any  book  lie 
used  to  call  it  “ Jerusalem”  and  pass  on. 
He  loved  his  drop  of  beer  and  his  pipe,  and 
used  to  take  his  children  on  long  walks  of  a 
Sunday.  Finally,  in  1844,  he  dropped  down 
dead  at  his  anvil. 

Robert  baa  always  retained  pleasing  recol- 
lections of  his  father.  u He  never  thrashed 
me  but  onCo- — for  striking  my  sister — and 
then  cried  because  I would  not.  yell,  begged 
my  pardon,  gave  me  sixpence,  and  took  me 
to  a grand  ‘tuck  out’ at  a club  dinner,  which 
was  so  good  that  I would  have  taken  anoth- 
er thrashing  for  the  like.”  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  sou  aud  father  parted,  so  far  as 
daily  work  was  concerned,  and  the  boy 
was  set  to  take  the  first  steps  of  his  own 
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career  in  the  workshop  of  his  father’s  old 
friend. 

The  gift  of  a sound  mind  in  a sound  body 
has  fallen  to  this  young  blacksmith : what 
will  he  do  with  it  f The  great  are  around 
him,  but  he  knows  them  not.  Sometimes, 
on  a Sunday  ramble,  he  would  meet  a strange 
old  gentleman  with  a curved  back  and  hooked 
nose,  but  he  will  not  know  that  it  is  a man 
whose  feet  he  would  love  to  clasp — that  it  is 
the  great  artist  to  whom  nature  has  sent  all 
her  fairies  to  whisper  the  secrets  of  wood 
and  stream.  Nor  will  he  know  until  long 
years  after,  when  he  reads  it  with  tears,  that 
while  he  was  so  patiently  struggling  to  rise 
through  the  low-roofed  workshop  into  the 
light,  hard  by  in  Haworth  parsonage  were 
the  sad  siBters  Bronte,  trying  to  weave  the 
sombre  tangled  threads  of  their  destiny  into 
romance.  Out  of  the  far  past  great  forms 
would  come  to  hover  around  him — the  Fair- 
faxes, the  Cliffords,  and  Claphams,  and  Nor- 
tons— and  he  could  sing  “From  Greenland’s 
icy  mountains”  as  he  passed  the  door  of  the 
Hebers,  or  catch  a glimpse  of  the  Middleton 
ghost,  which  appears  when  one  of  the  fam- 
ily dies.  But  mayhap  there  would  be  nearer 
spirits  to  whisper  courage  and  hope  into  him. 
He  would  know,  as  time  went  on,  that  the 
young  man  in  London  whom  all^vere  watch- 
ing as  he  climbed  near  the  summit  of  scien- 
tific fame — Faraday — was  born  in  the  home 
of  a Yorkshire  blacksmith  as  humble  as  his 
own.  His  heart  would  have  caught  the 
Marseillaise  strains  of  liberty  as  they  rang 
out  in  those  days  from  the  Sheffield  forge 
where  Ebenezer  Elliott  was  fashioning  iron 
by  day  and  reshaping  England  in  the  night. 
He  would  be  almost  sure  to  hear  the  story 
of  a humbler  worker  than  these,  Sammy 
Hick,  the  Village  Blacksmith,  who  spent 
the  forty  years  before  his  death  (1829,  aged 
seventy -one)  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
Wesley  throughout  Yorkshire  in  that  dia- 
lect which  could  best  bear  them  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Sammy  Hick  was  one 
of  nature’s  own  orators,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  was  irresistible  even  to  folk  from  other 
regions  who  could  not  understand  his  York- 
shirese  any  more  than  Sanscrit.  “ God  bless 
you,  my  good  Yorkshire  man  I”  said  a Lon- 
doner to  him  once;  “1  have  been  blessed 
under  your  ministry,  though  I could  scarce- 
ly understand  a word  you  said.”  Whereto 
the  blacksmith  replied,  “ Nivver  heed,  niv- 
ver  heed,  if  thou  nobbnt  gits  blist !” 

But  the  good  genius  of  Robert  Collyer  will 
be  his  own  genius.  A Mussulman  would  write 
over  the  door  of  the  blacksmith  shop  at  Ilk- 
ley  the  sentence  of  the  Koran:  “Men  have 
their  metal,  as  of  gold  and  silver.  Those  of 
you  who  were  the  worthy  ones  in  the  state 
of  ignorance  will  be  the  worthy  ones  in  the 
state  of  faith,  as  soon  as  you  embrace  it.” 
And  the  metal,  in  whatever  dark  ore  hid- 
den, will  reveal  itself  to  eyes  that  can  see. 


The  metal  in  this  case  is  hid  very  deep 
amidst  dross,  it  would  seem.  “ There  was,” 
so  wrote  R.  C.  to  a friend  long  years  after- 
ward, “ an  old  element  in  the  factory  that 
had  been  in  the  land  ever  since  Saxon  and 
Danish  times,  which  located  the  fairies 
among  the  crags  up  about  Brandreth — right 
above  our  valley — and  could  tell  no  end  of 
authentic  stories  about  witches  who  would 
stick  a ball  of  wax  full  of  pins  and  set  it  at 
a slow  fire,  the  life  it  stood  for  fading  as  the 
ball  melted.  The  robbers,  I remember,  had  a 
sure  method  of  getting  what  we  had.  They 
made  a candle  of  human  tallow,  set  it  in  a 
dead  man’s  hand,  and  ‘them  ’at’s  asleep  mun 
bide  asleep,  and  them  ’at’s  awake  mun  bide 
awake,’  and,  asleep  or  awake,  you  mnst  sub- 
mit to  their  wicked  will,  if  you  did  not 
snatch  the  candle  as  they  muttered  their 
spell  and  plunge  it  into  a bowl  of  milk.  I 
was  always  prepared  to  rush  to  the  bowl  of 
milk.”  The  educated  gentlemen  sent  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  into  the  pulpits  of 
that  region  by  the  providential  care  of  the 
state  seemed  to  have  other  work  than  to 
deal  with  such  phantoms  as  these,  or  see 
after  the  little  minds  living  under  the  evil- 
eye  of  superstition.  About  the  parson  who 
baptized  him  he  hears  the  village  stories  of 
wild  scrapes,  “ of  his  shooting  a donkey’s  ears 
off  once  when  in  his  cups,  mistaking  them  for 
moor -birds  cropping  up  over  a wall.”  He 
never  did  much  but  shoot.  Another  clergy- 
man would  “ make  the  boys  tremble  in  their 
shoes  on  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  he  would 
get  as  drunk  as  a lord.”  “ He  used  to  boast 
that  he  could  hunt  a pack,  crack  a bottle, 
and  preach  a sermon  with  any  man  in  En- 
gland.” Little  wonder  that  the  lad  turns 
away  from  the  living  to  the  dead — from 
smart  churches  of  to-day  to  the  hallowed 
ruins  of  Bolton  Abbey.  There,  at  least,  the 
yelp  of  the  parson’s  fox-hound  does  not  blend 
with  the  tender  sigh  of  the  wind  amidst 
arch  and  ivy,  and  all  the  littleness  and  folly 
have  vanished  away  from  the  great  shades 
that  hover  in  the  moonlight.  Here,  then, 
the  heart  of  the  Yorkshire  boy  found  the 
only  voice  that  the  holy  alliance  of  church 
and  state  could  produce  in  the  year  1831 
to  reach  his  soul — found  and  listened  to  it 
there,  where  nature  was  taking  back  its 
monuments  to  her  domain. 

The  birds  in  Pilpay’s  fable,  when  they 
started  together,  lifted  the  fowler’s  net, 
and  carried  it  through  the  air.  Among  the 
humble  laborers  at  Ilkley  there  were  iu 
those  days  four  whose  minds  were  ah  Tin- 
ge red  for  knowledge:  John  Dobson,  Johu 
Hobson,  Ben  Whitley,  and  Robert  Collyer. 
These  four  resolved  to  plume  their  wings 
together;  they  were  wont  to  sit  together 
and  read  at  night  so  long  as  their  tallow- 
candle  held  out.  They  read  good  books  too ; 
generally  the  best  Euglish  reviews.  Each 
of  these  was  constantly  putting  out  his  feel- 
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among  Jus  apqntotauees  i«  femnv  # f tb&u  we  eau  happen  git  summat  oot  oo  him 
k,  being  bluhWd  ta  dfifto*  j&idde  never  failed  .to  lot  hi* 

weifft  f&iely^lkout^  good  book  hamper  ring  etjt  bis  «gnal  of  the  sxafcfc  m iy 
ffcatL  They  aloud  r and  in  turns.  merit-  ;fdr  wo*kt/mdr»i»g'  oar'  afternoon,  and 

r t1}py  bad  was  passed  in  tlie  Robert  never  foiled  to  enter  f &&  gfoor  $ti  the 

l»v^tongr  &bd  the  got  toy  the  uitttimt,  thoogk  he  might  have  dropped  a 

no)  ifohifoy^  ite  bright  ones  being  pass-  senfemee  c »f  his  bonk  in  ttoauddfo rfcii  dro  to 
a a forger  tampte.  “ I can  bear  now  one  Owd  Jackin  bo*  gone  to  his  lobg  ^est.  If  be 
saying/1  Bob,  tkbe  tak‘  a iiirritP1  blacksmith  shop  baa  made  wsy  for  a ntatt 
i John  Dobson,  with  jtitefc  a little  quaver  stone  dwelling  house,  in  kxiiJdidg  which, 
to  honest  voice,  Four  reading  in  tbe  hdvferver,  some  of  the  s ton 
kahiro  fields — but  one  of  them  the  world  were  luseil,  and  show  trace*  M i he  old 
heard  of:  so  many  blossoms  to  one  ripe  mm,  However*  the  vittagn  photographer 
t.  fished  «p  from  the  depths  o^  aa  otd  ^fav,^! 

ohn  better  known  in  t be  village  ai/ivimv  he  had  rnadeoC  i\n 

bat  day  aa  w Owd  Jackfo/  does  not  senro  disappearance  which  I cJuicbed  tfritk  on 
fo ve  had  many  trends  w«m  a*  bis  ougeruesa  that  surprised  him;  John  Imb- 

reniioo.  He  wto  jfkibsori,  son  pointed  me  erot  the  exact  spot  wh*** 

dp  shrewd,  wforiprod  little  Cqllyer  ua&d  .to  Mt  ahd  read  for  hours  to- 

ut tils  prefitice^  lov^  for  h<K*fce  h\a  in-  gothor>  • * When  he  finsfc  earned  tod  lie,  **  he 
at  in  him  being  limited  to  fiks  good"  work  was  about  thix  toeu  ymrz  of  ago,  is  be  grew 
Bd  ^*1  remember  once  w hen  we  were  1 very  soon  ptf  retired  that  he  was  an  ntnuu}- 
tifig  a ^iu^e  into  the  t;hiy^h,  Jacskrn  spied  ally  clever  boy*  and  gsedto  follow  liixn  absttt, 
[fo/^o  oomirtg?  afc>t  -said* | Nb<»>  t ban,  let's  though  I wo*  older.  li*  .didn't  talk  so  Very 
be  iiftiii  to  gttomi  a*  'e  coma#  uif  to  - much,  nor  did  I ever  until#  -so  xafieh  his  ha* 
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nw  and  love  of  fun  ; lie  wiw  grave  and  so-  j 
her*  When  he  got  older  l to  notice 

that  be  bail  a remarkable:  way  *»f  raying  j 
things.  If  there  Waif  airy  thing  much  talked 
about  m the  village  -^lay  eonirt^eTtiy  be-  j 
tween  ^afcbolica  and  Protest  used  j 

to  put  the  v/'Uole  thing  iii  a few*  words.  He 
aaw  through  and  through  it  to  a moment.  | 
And  aouudiniea  in  tbiukihg  oye>r  Whi  f^inarka  \ 
f muembtst  thanking  that  t.  didn’t  know' 
whore  it  w ould  end.  lie  seemed  :t<*  me  rath- 1 
er  too  big  fur  Jtirf  i 

Unfortunately,  when  Cftilye*  began  preach- 
illg  in  the  little  Methodist  chapel  ( which  still  I 
*U*nda)f  John  Dobson  had  left  the  village  for 
y.  timr?  &mi  bo  happens  il  never  to  have  heard 
tun*  pteaatt.  I tiuad  a single  per- 

son who  b»d  over  heard  him  preach,  I could 
>nfy  g«t  r^pe^a  of  hie  p reaching  o i Second' 
hand.  One*  who  used  to  hear  b tin  seemed  to 
remember  hia  prayers  more  vividly  than  hie 
sermw,  aud  had  told  my  ititermaut,  “ When 
Bob  QoUyer  w m waited  in  t<*  pray,  We  kuo  w 
w.o .’  shbdid  be  all  crying  bitfore  he  got  j 
thj*mgh/?v.;:  ;T^cl^^ia'?s.to  hstae  been  aotne  { 
aebe^tihh  afeot  idtp>  imWOyor^  a»  thov  h»*d 
to  rapd  C*ht  the  Village  cu^or  ^i*h  a bell  to 
proclaim  that  d the  villagv  bUek.mitb  wooM 
preach  that  evening/*  Hie*  mother  remem- 
bered a worn  An  whom  she  tnewr  telling  her 
that*  she  had  been  attracted  fu  the  >tethod»id 
meeting-bouae  by  this  aimb.Hm^meb%  atid 
expressing  her  surplice  whoa  she  found  the 
preacher  w as  Bab  ^ He  got  on  very  well 
Unicode  The  mother  never  heard  him,  only 
because  elm  did  uof  reside  in  Ilk  ley,  and 

Robert  teok  »<>  pains  fp  AUi-moiult  tbie  di$b 

ettity,.  Ho  need  to  sey  that  if  hia  raotb^r 
ehiyuid  iimio  in  white,  be  wa^s  pr*mchipgfte 
, was  sum  he  shored  atop  short.  ■ _ , V4S.<  f • 

The  change'.-;  which CUdJy er  * religion*  opu:~ 
An/erte&.  did  hot  in 
the  least  and  'mfj&w  which 

bis  did  frtende  and  relatives  fbJt  /or  turn- 
* i eiui’t  pi  all  tlm  Wiry  wittebmir ' said  dohd 
Dobson  > 41  though  frytiititilf  Jx\y  owner  ;vjew* : 
havo  been,  *^insiderobty  /modi  it&\  inn 0 w hat 
they  ivaed  to  S^t).  Bat  J v*o*tawly  thiuk  uihru 
of  Robert  'and  hia  bWW  Ibith  tbhu  I tteof 
many  orthi>do3t  people  1 toivw  who  havo 
none  of  hte  hu;tuaiUty/v  ; . ;V-  *. ;; / 

Tim  mother  of  Colly or  in  earlier  days  &t- 
tend«#  the  jmrieU  cliurck,  but  now  goes  . to. 
:tke  BsipHst  ehapub  te  ono  of  tho  pteas- 
anteet  Ihi  age  te  me  nlxijut  Robert  ’*  aho  eaid, 
a th^t  Ise  wi^rm  frietiidd  in  mauydeuumi* 
ft  gentletnaa  called  on 


liOitsat  (X>tLYSK’a  Mirsitrj!* 


eniHin*l^w,  Mr.  John  Shin^a,  at  Bcosteu  Hill, 
nohr  Uerds.  She  is  a hioiide/  beaiiiiful  >>}d 
lady  of  about  eleven With'' A gen- 
ijf*  bine  eye,  eiul  n certain  play  uf  hiunor 
ahont  ^0  And  month  which  left  me  at  no 
Iv^  iojuiow  where  her  atm  got  bis  Jove  uf 
jfttn.  Iter  vdieif  Wan  clear  add  hind,  and  her 
manner  hr  rtHaii  viug ^an  <>1»1  feitmd  of  her  i>oo 
most  cofdialv  ^TJiere  |«  not  very  mu cb  U> 
tell  abbot  bt«  obrly  life.  We  knoiv  nothing 
Alnsut  bis  fatlxm^  fu«*\ly  except  ’.iltet'iRBb-i 
x^riM  gtniidAdtevr  w in*  kiib\d.ui  (he  -bhltle  of 

,JVu^dgi{r  m mw  ^ 'iMiUntw?  Sly 

phmuer  died  ol«r‘u  Hss  rt  chi  id.  My  h*»H- 
baud  'vus  &;  idark^mlHh  varudm  juightoon 


*1 ti ’lj h>g&.  a whhk^t^n  riufiftl  wages  » t f bat 
time.  Kolirirt  ^a^  Iwb  at  Hmjgbivy  , though 
iiur  iiotne  Bbltiber- 

bbuae.  to  C*ftere.hee  triti 

iiis  cm  ploy  er  aboht  v/pgea,  and  'Wfent  away 
to  Ke  tgkteyy  ; w bore  Ibxbtfit'  w aw  tmjrti-  b^t 
he  was  only  nine  days  old  wben  hm  em- 
ployer stfiVt  for  my  bitebp^d  ngairh  ana  we 
v.  tTit  bark  to  ■BliibbArhoHSCV  wtiem  my  «ou 
wub  chriftteoed;  ar)d  wh^  ik  the  mi)y  ebxly 
home  he  reou  o«hen<.  My  hushaiid  was  not 
much  of  a :'wA  bad  id  our  bouse 

only  four  biv»>k^ the  Bihie,  in’*  /‘if- 
giiin'd  Vnigrt**>  the  Yi\miq  Man'%  i}ow$ank>n% 
and  RoI^t^  went  to  isehool 

in  aU  four  yyArv  tti  a mau  at  Fevr^too  named 
/Willie  Hurd ih  Willie  iv  lie  not  perhapa  a 


§iip^p.„. 1 m 1 

me  frfHh  OiBmda  1 he  wa^aW esleyan  preach- 
qt f b a i said  tih  At  be  v ert  he] eaa  rteheii;  Colly er 
vv,u« ftiwi  be  had  in  the  World/’  H 
liHfl  iieth3  & deop  gra  ti  ticuf  ion  th  the  yenerab 
tde  Tudy,  ^ ^ her  daughters,  to  hear 

Uim/wfeu  prbcwbeil  in  L.eedfty  and  the 
•(nV^lion  of  hia  theology  had  evidently  nev- 
er dteturbedthem 

1 iofind  Mr?;  Colly er  re^idihg  with  her 
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Bchbf&r,  at  id  took  to  teaching beeittM  o*  Mr.  Sh  ires,  nil  'With  bright,  frank 


had  lost  the  nse  of  his  Jogs  and  couldn't  do  faces,  The^on,  a buy  ofaerenieen,  t*  named 
any  other  work.  RotH'rt  ’sent  to  see  him  after  hh  undo  Ri>Wt*  ami  iniprem^l  jne 
when-  h»  came  hack  iWihfAih^ricii-.  . Hardio  & * r*  noble  and  totoUeci  uni fetjkvw.  ti+; 
la  still  liytog;  That  foiu  year^ — between  has  employment  its  a large  Imstoetfs  hous* 
his  fourth  and  eighth  years  of  ag* — was  ail  in  I*&ds,  and  hna  xtippirttwi  bViiiwdf  since 
the  schooling  he  eiw  had.  He  aorm  learned  he  v?m  eleven  yviVrs  of  age,  Bis tittlwi 
to  read*  and  ho  aooii  kwje.Hr  our  four  book 8 pmu  led  to  an  excellent  ooRecttot  of  titouj* 
by  heart.  Thep  he  laid  i»p  every  penny  he  f two  hundred  handaoiqdy  hound  Mika,  and 
could,  aud  bought  one  at  two  other  hooks*  »aid4  with  a natural  bTtdt>  vl  Thoy  gr*  iay 
•ioiung  them,  I.  remember,  was  Sanford  and  mn  RfdiertV;  he  borighi  then*  With  Tdk 
\\f«rtttnv Widdh  he  vary  touch  liked,  Builds  nnm  wK>ti&yv  Ridker  dji0^mi  fr*gu  what 
fimmte  books  Were  the  Bible  and  Itobiiiwri  liif*  uiiele  had  to  get  on  tf  i&i V*  I Ai'^med  to 
fYime.  He  was  always  tending  when  he  be  surrounded  with  CtfJJyeiw,  m tfpnipg  vtdjs 
w’es  not  wbikiog.  I iieyer  tomenvtver  a toeal  the  family  resend)  lance  in all  the  rhihlien  ; 
in  which  he  did  not  nave  a hook  open  on  but  Ibis  youth  Robert,  wm strikingly  like 
the  tohtoT  riding  T|$;-  would  H30  um*to  bo  is  named  uftor.  (Thrto  *$ 

get  m lost  fn  bis  hook  that  if  we  wautod  another  umdc  toilyet  in  France,  am)  a third 
him  ter  any  filing  W e b ad  to  coll  ml,  1 Ifob-  living  ti*>ar  Ne  w Yolk.)  The  l^Vfoto  w hS 
m!\’\  The  old  bid?  accompanied  this  de~  all  aglow  while  wc  wvre  talking  of  hi#  ?•<- 
serif ttotf  with  a ii title  dramatic  mtimf  bti t itugnlah^V  mieh\.  and  j&ftkod  me  if  \ fmd 
fearing  J might  think  'hey  adb  Imd  to  bo mum ■«. p ai^agniph  wlnvh  Had  heoti  writt;^ 
reprimanded,  the  added, d*diea*M$Y*‘  Suy  w#:  ’ about  him  ui  a iiookr  elating  to  a p^rt  of 
d(dnyt  ckU  briMy*  I never  had  to  eak  \ Ywfoifj&^f  $%ceuHy  puhhah*<d.  1 I had 

sharply  to  Robert — never — non  /not*' and  he  brought-  forth  the  book.  At  my 

(with  a fbrrd  bH*k  oaat  at  hm  daughter),  ropiest  be  read  the  passage  aloud,  with  a 
K to  auyof  xuy  nbildreo.  liohert  was  always  ; fitm  voice  and  expression.  The  book  tn>m 
a dutiful  H«>u,  m&  did  tiitt  ffiit  W'td)  by  bfe' ’ . | wblyh  he  was  Wlllmtu  Gmrige’s  HU- 
It  was  fleosant  to  see  this  agod  . to*#  of  Ihm^ait  and  the  Finvxi  of  Kwinvbor- 

lady  ^urtouxidpi!  by  lier  ehiMren  and  grand- 4 :pH#k,  and  $uv  notieU  Collyer  as  follows ; 
vhihiren,,  taking  her  cup  of  comfortable  tea. ! A<  Nothing  give*  oh  greater  ,'floMire  than 
Ort/tbd.  4iibt?e  |iarlor  wall,  over  the  mantel, ! being  w poiut  hirib-$tc&  of 

A large  photograph  qjf  Jtho  Chicago  [ uien  who  have  in 

prv  acbcr,  ohd  houeath  it  hi*  toother,  inter- 1 art  or  literature  ; find  l<!r.hbf>riiuo^  may 
fW Hiod  T^llb  /k  ^pptln »i<ms  wreath  of  green*  j be  justly  prouil 

There . Wvf&  tour  daughters  and  » son,  cUil-  Rev.  Robert  Cbilyen  who  :wm  born  at  ibi> 

J r ill  age  early  In  -ihe'  year  1^4.,  The  lo  Hc 


trees.  Thi^thco.  ww  tlie  home  wberf/  Hob-: 
cH  Col  Iyer's  chi.ldhood  w as-  — a hoyr^ 

hht  but  comfortable  house  of  gray  srto«e  isv 
a very  smalJ  vill)iger  Jfo  n kpeenh  tnndk  to 
Lbndou.  Jarre  3,  1%T1t  C'oMyer  said : ^ Thtue 
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has  never  been  a moment  in  the  twenty-one 
years  that  I have  been  absent  from  this  land 
when  it  has  not  been  one  of  the  prondest 
recollections  that  I came  of  this  grand  old 
English  stock ; that  my  grandfather  fought 
with  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  and  my  father  was 
an  Englishman  too,  and  my  mother  was  an 
Englishwoman ; that  bo  far  as  I can  trace 
my  descent  back  and  back — and  that  is  jnst 
as  far  as  my  grandfather — we  are  all  English, 
every  one  of  ns.  Well,  there  is  not  a day 
when  I stand  on  the  lake  shore  that  I do  not 
see  the  moors  that  were  lifted  up  about  my 
old  habitation,  and  a little  stone  cottage 
nestling  in  among  the  greenery,  and  the 
glancing  waters,  and  the  lift  of  the  lark 
with  his  song  up  into  heaven  until  you  can 
not  see  him,  and  a hundred  other  things  be- 
sides that* belong  to  this  blessed  place  of 
my  birth  and  breeding/ 

I have  before  me  a bundle  of  old  letters 
written  to  John  Dobson,  tlie  man  whom 
Collyer  most  loved,  and  though  there  is 
much  in  them  that  must  be  reserved  as  the 
treasure  of  friendship,  there  are  other  things 
that  may  be  copied  here  as  illustrating  the 
growth  of  the  poor  Ilkley  boy  into  the  au- 
thor and  orator  of  Chicago.  In  the  earliest 
letters,  which  are  dated  from  Ilkley  in  1845, 
at  which  time  his  friend  appears  to  have 
been  absent,  there  is  evidence  of  a very  care- 
ful reading  of  the  reviews,  chiefly  the  Edin- 
burgh and  North  British.  Speaking  of  two 
reviews  of  Tytler  which  had  charmed  him, 
he  says  that  though  they  were  full  of  elo- 
quence and  wit,  their  higher  charm  lay  44  in 
the  deep  knowledge  the  reviewer  possessed 
of  the  more  obscure  parts  of  Scottish  history, 
and  the  power  he  had  over  the  whole ; the 
ease  with  which  he  exposed  the  falsehoods — 
willful  or  otherwise — of  his  author;  and  the 
perfect  ease  with  which  he  guided  men  out 
of  the  shoals  into  the  deep  waters  of  truth.” 

Already  he  is  looking  up  and  questioning 
the  silent  stars : 

“ Is  there  a spot  within  your  radiant  sphere 

Where  truth  and  hope  and  love  again  may  dwell ; 

Where  we  may  seek  the  rest  we  find  not  here. 

And  clasp  the  cherished  forms  we  loved  so  well  ?** 

Ilkley,  February  22,  1846. — “I  have  been 
engaged  to  a gentleman  at  Mrs.  Parratt's  to 
sit,  read,  and  talk  with  him  after  I have 
done  my  work.  He  gives  me  Is.  6 d.  per 
week,  and  if  he  was  to  turn  over  and  ask  me 
to  give  him  something  for  letting  me  come, 

I should  be  tempted  to  comply.  He  is  so 
good-natured,  and  such  an  enthusiast  for 
books,  that  I fairly  like  the  man.  His  mind 
is  not  either  so  strong  and  deep  or  so  broad 
as  some  I know,  but  he  does  not  require  that 
a beautiful  or  striking  thought  should  be 
cut  and  tiled  to  flt  his  skull,  or  hammered 
in,  and  so  marred,  which  is  more  than  I can 
say  of  any  other  of  my  literary  companions 
since  you,  my  dear  friend,  left  me.  I read  J 
him  the  essay  on  ecclesiastical  miracles,  and 


the  first  half  of  Carlyle,  and  he  was  famous- 
ly pleased  with  them  both.  He  was  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  first,  perhaps,  than 
me,  for  he  has  traveled  through  Italy  and 
France  in  * company  with  the  revivalist 
Caughey.  He  has  been  engaged  this  morn- 
ing giving  me  from  memory  specimens  of 
Caughey's  sermons  and  conversations. 

44  I had  not  time  to  go  through  the  North 
British  Review,  for  which  I was  rather  sorry : 
another  time  will  perhaps  repair  the  breach, 

after  Mr.  K has  done  with  them.  I read 

that  [article]  on  Australia  through,  and  well 
I liked  it.  It  is  a noble  exposure  of  the 
wrongs  and  oppressions  of  those  sons  of  the 
soil,  and  a clever  defense  of  their  right  to 
the  land  which  gave  them  birth.  Poor  de- 
graded children  of  the  wilds ! the  time  will 
come,  but  not,  perhaps,  till  your  race  has 
passed  away  from  the  earth,  when  Britain 
will  blush  to  read,  and  wish  it  was  blotted 
out  from  the  page  of  history,  that  fire-water 
and  the  musket  were  made  to  do  the  work 
of  civilization  for  the  aborigines  of  her  col- 
onies, and  that  state -trickery  and  chicane 
should  interfere  to  hurt  the  interests  of  men 
over  whom  they  have  no  right  but  that  of 
might.” 

Robert  Collyer  was  married  on  one  day, 
and  on  the  day  following  started  for  Amer- 
ica. From  the  hour  he  started  he  began 
recording  for  his  friends  his  experiences, 
which  contain  so  much  good  description  and 
humor  that  I can  not  forbear  giving  his  many 
friends  the  opportunity  of  sharing  them. 

44  Well,”  he  writes,  44  I am  here  at  the  door 
of  my  berth,  and  within  two  yards  of  me  are 
a crowd  of  Irish  clamoring  for  the  4 tay  and 
sugar*  they  are  giving  them  from  the  stores. 
At  my  feet  is  the  hatchway  leading  to  the 
steerage  and  second  cabiu.  Up  and  down 
they  go  all  the  day  long,  sometimes  getting 
down  very  well,  very  often  slipping  at  the 
second  and  third  steps  and  tumbling  to  the 
bottom,  with  the  bacon,  or  rice,  or  4 praties/ 
or  4 tay/  or  clap-cake,  or  stirabout,  or  any 
thing  else,  tumbling  about  their  ears,  while 
screams  and  laughter  and  brogue  steam  up 
from  below  in  glorious  confusion.  My  writ- 
ing-desk is  my  knee,  and  my  head  goes  with 
the  ship,  and  she  is  going  about  eight  knots 
an  hour. 

44  Well,  we  left  Leeds  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  by  government  train. 
All  was  so  far  right.  At  the  station-house 
we  saw  a woman  with  her  eyes  red.  I 
thought  she  was  going  our  way.  John  in- 
quired, and  found  that  they  were— that  is, 
she  and  her  husband,  a shoe-maker ; so  we 
soon  made  a league  together,  offensive  and 
defensive,  at  which  ho  seemed  mightily 
pleased ; so  was  I. 

44  It  was  a fine  morning,  and  we  enjoyed 
the  ride  amazingly.  I don't  know  how  many 
tunnels  we  went  through,  but  I should  think 
six  or  seven,  one  a most  awful  length.  We 
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passed  close  by  the  tall  upright  stone  we  can 
see  from  Bradley,  called  ‘Wainman-God;’  it 
reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  past  and  future. 
The  only  large  town  we  saw  was  Rochdale. 
We  got  to  Liverpool  about  half.past  eleven 
o’clock.  Plenty  of  men  wanted  to  take  our 
luggage,  but  we  let  them  talk  till  they  were 
tired ; left  the  women  to  watch  it  while  we 
went  to  seek  lodgings.  Here  we  were  at 
fault.  The  man  had  an  address,  but  it  was 
at  least  two  miles  off;  I had  one,  but  it  was 
most  difficult  to  find;  so  we  agreed  we  would 
ask  somebody  about  one.  We  went  into 
what  seemed  a respectable  shop,  and  the 
mistress  told  us  to  go  to  a certain  house  in 
the  next  street.  We  went ; knocked  at  the 
door  of  a most  forbidding  place.  The  knock 
was  answered  by  a great  red-faced,  terribly 
dirty,  bare-legged  Irish  girl.  Mr.  Whitly 
being  pushed  forward  as  spokesman,  asked 
if  she  had  lodgings.  The  mistress  came, 
and  took  him  in  to  look  at  them.  He  staid 
perhaps  three  minutes,  and  it  would  have 
made  any  body  laugh  to  see  the  disgust  on 
his  face,  and  the  effort  he  made  to  hide  it 
from  the  mistress.  I was  forced  to  turn 
away.  L Where  do  you  put  the  luggage  ?’ 
•says  he.  < Down  there,’  pointing  to  a hole 
below,  with  a door  to  the  street.  1 Will  it 
go  in  V says  he  to  me.  ‘ Oh  yes,  if  it  was 
here,’  said  I.  So  we  turned  away,  saying  if 
we  decided  to  come  we  should  be  there  di- 
rectly. Of  course  we  did  not  go,  but  set  off 
for  our  friend’s  distant  place.  About  half- 
way we  stumbled  upon  a temperance  hotel ; 
I proposed  we  should  try  there.  We  went 
in,  engaged  lodgings,  and  I must  say  that, 
though  they  were  not  so  tidy  as  we  have 
been  used  to  at  home,  they  were  really  good. 
If  we  wanted  any  thing  to  eat,  we  got  it  pret- 
ty reasonable.  We  had  a good  public  room, 
never  annoyed  with  company.  We  had  a 
sofa  and  all  the  comforts  they  could  give  us, 
a single-bedded  room  for  the  married  people, 
and  the  charge  was  a shilling  a bed,  that  is, 
6d.  each.  They  were  perfectly  honorable  in 
their  conduct,  charged  us  nothing  for  our  lug- 
gage, and  wished  to  advise  us,  I believe,  for 
the  best.  We  got  a cart  for  our  boxes,  for 
which  we  paid  Is.  6d. ; that  was  6d.  each.  I 
had  sent  three  hundred- weight  by  Pickford ; 
found  it,  but  let  it  stay  till  we  went  on  board. 
We  got  diuner,  and  went  to  look  after  our 
passage ; paid  our  fares,  and  by  that  time  it 
was  night,  and  we  were  tired.  Many  go 
about  to  get  emigrants  to  let  them  get  their 
passage  for  them ; we  wanted  no  friend,  and 
said  we  could  manage  our  own  business,  and 
did,  without  one  imposition.  We  went  to 
look  at  our  ship.  There  was  nothing  like 
comfort  about  the  place.  All  the  difference 
between  second  cabin  and  steerage  is  that 
one  is  at  one  end  of  the  ship,  and  the  other 
at  the  other ; they  are  both  on  a level,  but 
there  is  rather  more  air  in  the  second  cabin, 
* and  a little  more  light — not  enough  to  read 
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by,  except  in  some  particular  places.  We 
got  a berth  at  one  of  the  places  where  it 
was  pretty  airy ; got  our  luggage  there,  but 
a man  who  had  possession  cursed  and  swore, 
and  would  not  budge  an  inch ; so  I went  back 
to  the  office,  got  the  manager  down,  and  he 
gave  us  our  choice  either  to  turn  the  man 
out,  as  he  had  got  in  the  wrong  place,  or  to 
have  another  place  on  the  upper  or  main 
deck.  We  gladly  took  the  place,  paying 
10*.  extra,  and  got  two  very  nice  people  from 
Worcestershire  to  join  us.  It  is  a good  job 
for  us ; we  are  far  better  off  than  in  the  sec- 
ond cabin,  albeit  it  is  a queer  place,  about 
six  feet  square  and  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
for  four  people  and  a baby. 

“ At  the  time  I am  writing  we  are  about 
thirty  hours  from  land ; if  all  be  well,  it  will 
just  be  a month  as  near  as  can  be  when  we 
get  ashore  since  we  set  sail.  I have  made 
my  mind  up  to  get  work  in  Pennsylvania 
for  a year  or  two ; I shall  not  be  particular 
what  part,  if  it  be  healthy.  So  that  if  I can 
get  to  Philadelphia  before  Sabbath,  I will ; 
if  not,  we  will  stay  the  day  in  New  York. 

“We  had  fine  weather  all  Saturday,  and 
on  the  Sunday  morning  Church  prayers  were 
read  by  a Methodist  local  preacher  from  the 
neighborhood  of  London.  The  matter  was 
brought  about  by  a Churchman  from  Lim- 
erick, in  Ireland,  who  brought  a splendid 
prayer-book  out  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Whit- 
ly and  I proposed  a hymn  or  two,  and  car- 
ried our  point.  The  man  who  read  prayers 
in  the  morniug  preached  at  night.  After 
we  went  to  bed  there  was  the  most  danger- 
ous piece  of  navigation  we  have  had  all  the 
way,  a strong  wind  setting  for  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  a rough  sea,  a narrow  channel.  The 
sea  was  rough  next  morning,  and  a poor  fel- 
low who  could  not  sleep  went  on  deck  about 
four  o’clock.  A sailor  mistook  him  for  the 
preacher,  and,  giving  him  an  oath,  told  hitn 
it  was  all  through  his  preaching  that  the 
wind  had  risen. 

“ Our  captain  is  as  fine-looking  a man  as 
you  will  find  in  a county — about  five  feet 
eleven,  built  in  a mould  of  perfect  strength, 
and  withal  a perfect  gentleman.  He  is  an 
American ; so  is  the  first  mate ; the  second 
mate  is  an  Irishman ; the  third  mate  a Welsh- 
man, with  a voice  like  a shrill  trumpet,  and 
a stock  of  oaths  and  curses  that  would  beat 
the  whole  Castle-yard  [the  Five  Points  at 
that  time  of  the  village]  and  all  their  allies. 

The  crew,  twenty-six,  a German,  a few  En- 
glish, two  or  three  Irish,  one  a fine  foreigner 
(I  think  Spanish),  the  rest  Yankees,  far  more 
intelligent  than  you  would  suppose.  Oue  of 
them  set  on  the  young  local  preacher  (who 
is  somewhat  of  a fop)  the  other  night,  and 
brought  a crowd  round  them.  He  began  to 
pull  religionists  to  pieces,  and  the  young  man 
bid  him  give  a proof  of  any  thiug  inconsistent 
he  had  seen  in  him.  1 Why,  look  at  that  gold 
chain!’  said  the  sailor.  The  burst  of  laugh- 
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ter  was  tremendous*  Of  course  the  onion 
between  Methodist  and  Churchman  wan  no 
better  than  it  should  be : you  can  take  that 
either  way.  The.  young  Methodist  and  the 
leading  Churchman  got  across  in  the  first 
week.  He  (the  Methodist)  would  read  prayers 
no  more.  The  Churchman  was  in  a tlx.  He 
thought  the  Methodist  was  ordained,  and  of 
course  he  durst  not  read  the  absolution  him- 
self; so  he  asked  him  as  a special  favor  to 
read  that  bit  for  him.  He  complied.  I went 
to  the  service  the  second  Sunday,  and  when 
I saw  it  1 was  sick ; so  were  some  more.  I 
spoke  out  after  about  it,  and  he  would  read 
no  more  for  him.  Mr.  Wliitly  let  it  out  that 
I was  a local  preacher,  so  1 was  requested  to 
conduct  a service  on  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing. The  place  was  well  tilled.  Next  day 
hands  and  hearts  clustered  round  me  in 
numbers.  Before  Sunday  we  had  leave  to 
hold  a meeting  cm  deck,  and  the  young  man 
conducted  it.  The  Church  had  prayers  be- 
low. At  night  our  young  man  claimed  the 
below  as  our  right.  He  and  they  were  at 
drawn  daggers  in  a minute.  Such  a stir! 


He  wanted  me  to  preach.  I would  not  listen 
to  it  till  matters  were  settled.  I went  to 
the  parties,  exerted  all  my  tact,  and  brought 
things  about. 

“This  letter  must  be  coutiuned  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  life  on  ship-board.  We  are  now 
iu  Philadelphia — arrived  here  this  morning. 
May  14.  On  Friday  we  came  in  sight  of 
Long  Island,  about  twelve  minutes  past  ten 
o’clock.  Coasted  it  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  got  to  New  York  at  six  o'clock,  after  a 
fine  passage  of  twenty-eight  days.  We  staid 
over  Sunday  in  New  York,  as  we  could  not 
get  our  luggage  till  Monday.  Went  to  a 
respectable  house,  paid  half  a dollar  each 
per  day  for  board  and  lodging ; never  lost  a 
cent  that  we  know'  of  by  imposition. 

“ We  started  yesternight  by  water  to  Am- 
boy; got  out  there;  had  to  stay  two  hours 
for  the  steamer  to  get  her  luggage  on  the 
rails;  walked  into  the  conn  try  till  they 
I were  ready;  went  to  a house,  had  a nice 
! tea,  bread,  butter,  smoked  ham,  cheese,  and 
fancy  cakes,  all  for  fid.  Started  at  six  o’clock 
I by  rail  across  a wild  country,  here  and  there 
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wfto  should  dare  td  my  that  slavery  \y&e  m 
i*hi  m be  nistahtly  of,  they  Laid  s* 

0i*rwm  renvoi  ib.  the  in  oar 

t?h  arch &»  fr» teniiiied 


. u ^ _ Jtf  ttofc  kiur- 

dlbtg  ef  a iit*e  fium  heasrbo  -in  tto  jgmr 
public  toil#  of  oar  cities,  wb&ft*  £himsun$k 
iubt  every;  day  to  exhort  aud , pnty>  aiaier 


ii  Vide  a&  much  iO*  that  do  WO  tij^ Delaware  placarded '4hat'  forbiddett  hnuty&d# 

tbra  morning  | abpujd  hot  beu\tr<Kir(oeil  (ale^ry  bid  eg  t ho 

a!  have  tmtih  more  to  aay{  but  the  mail  , pri>udpf4)>  where  mjpraynr  for 

close*  at  ihv^  o’block,  iiud  I most  write  a j tbe  ai?rv*  wbeii  it  ooold  Vie  ptev  cured;  and 
tt-w  linear  io  mother.  When  t write  again  t j request  fortmcb  pt&ycj  reTitmi,  ftofi  W&  bad 
wJi|  tell  pm  uWm t New  ¥ o r k,  & book-auc-  j a roriv»i^<jrt,h.  Bat  ii  left  the  groat  nation 
turn*  literature*  wnmws,  siwkujg,  etc.  Myj&l «iu  aiul  danger  wutwdfmd,  mid  I took  no 
heart  yearns  toward  you,  but  ! look  forward  j part  in  if.  How  you  would  hove  hived  Dr. 
to  a time  w.toii  1 «b&ll  again  eee  you.,  Meku-  Tyiig  ! Be  wM  a yrnug  mioist&e  in  $to E^ks* 
while  do  not  grieve,  1 pray  yoxyJbt  me  ; i wptd  Church,  who  to<ik  publie  gfound  in  his 
am  modi  «»iUioi*tcd  m ?$&h¥  My  tbrir^dota>  wad  *ippj>ett  Id  the  midst 

succor  &<t  n»)  b a*  been  good, . • j ban*  m$  j of  his  sermon  hm  church  divided  J boh!  led 
yet  H>»ug|»t  work,  Iki'i  dndi  teuuuvow,  A ! one  of  o\\v  great  tofts  enny  Sunday  a! 04 
uiau  told  tim  tlto  morning  that  1 ounid  but  Was  tukon  ^uddouly  &\y«y  by  an 

work  hem  All  eeeiu*  dub  root  boro  i»v>m  • iO  j>oloot  a short  titno  ugo  It  sevimsd to  mo 
England;  ‘ wvrj than  dtw&es  Weil* dtt  op-  wholoMty  inupymd  : 

pu&r  mdepaiidAnt;  they  arts  tjitite  bluffy  like  J remember  •marble,' btint. 

wtdUw  do  people,  but  very  kind.”  j ofTcnny*mi  Btandliijj  iu  Urn  outer  boll  Ulmrn 

The  next  letters  show  that  Collysr  has 

ld?ijity  <>$  ><?rk;  an  b$&  lmndd,  -twt .otdy ’ix'oja-  j On  aso^tidb^  futd  ihi/  Iilrrary-  i eaw  la^e* 
work  at  Oholteuhato^  but  }»reaehing  to  do  j nmnbfsrS  $ 

-Some  people  id  Pbiladelpljiy,  wink  him  to  i vury  oouUbr table.  Bogie  »>f  tii*stu  wer oPtwifcft' 
devure  himself  to  preaching;  aghiiiat  tin*  j of  men  I had  never  heard  of,  arid  X &>hi*d  ibe 
Oatliojica  fur  U theism ud  dallarfj  a yeuT.  He  ii  librarian  why  IViwiysoii  wt«3  not  Lwu$hf  up 
emi  n<»t  ftcc.  bin  way  clear  for  this,  probably' j them'  ^Oh/’  he  said,  “ wo  arc  waiting  f*»J 
I ixmiiste  there  jbitt*  already  loomed  np  before  him  to  die.  We  bring  tram  .up.  here  aufy 
inm  aa  enemy  ef  another  shape  that  he  is  w hen  GaiJ  fchpiri'to  h.^avonV*'-  WlJ^ir  J 
&iger  to  he  at.  He  has  already  begmi.  to  Mt,  aulj  gavfe  a pitting  T^tmyaon 

preach  against  slavery,  jmd  got  the  bgrimta  out  i«  thh  4rudght— it  ^ cold  that  life 
arouiul  latu  5 orf  aa  it  w expresa^d  in  one  of  marble  hoati  was  quUk  blue  — i W-gtsu  to 
th^  let  tem  *‘  ThaE  bid  cAat  .knocked  to  [ducstion  whether*  aher  all>  it  is  be^t  to  vyait 
thft  frddanie»  t wu  hptidrrd  ye^ra  i jintli  a man  '5 $ dead  twfolrn  ^re  iset  hu^*  iu 
ng»»  — tbat  d ¥*}*}pvr  ovighf  not  i(>  meddle  in  hi*  right  place  utm»ng  \m  historic  i^mpeem. 
pnbtb-S  — revived  nl!  over  the  country,  and  Certain  I am  that  th^tvue pulpit  hr  piatiorm 
toiipbiHl  Qin11  Jt  ipdgk-tlj  iti*  fern  "which  some  men  have  a right  ii^  be 

hmeof  imppiuo*  N know,  u pretty  vigorous  heard  is  that  of  their  pastdive^  Tln.^c  may 
*' Uaxi'ik"  kw  noma  authjvrity  trn>d  in  tarn  bb  d^^ptional  per^oim,  but  amnug  them  is 
him  om  of  the  church  where  he  was  preach-  the  in  an  of  whose  early  life,  paMed  so  inr 
log  Avith  ^ftect,  biit  the  stewards  and  the  from  pic  seeho  of  lii«  pi-e«^nf  Idbora,  I have 
('  • 'ide  gathered  urouiul  him,  and  maintaiu-  })»>ou  wriViuLV 
tii  him  in  hie  place  and  liberty  Hu  bocomei-  ,H 

at  once  prnhi inept- ir*  the  lyeeuiu,  ?aul  ihcre 
gather  it  round  him  lUR.uy  workmen  to  hear 

hi*  -stories  or  iho  Oh-'l  World.  Ut*.  altm  t v.*  - t*' 

ds  nbout  a gnAOi  deal  to. preach' and  lect-mv, 


hut  ii^la  i bdf  be  ■$&*&,  the  bau^b 

&t  thu  algvfj  tJwMi  ^PPf^L  Wiuu 

■si haiigM  bia  npminhs  ubdcirguiiig  be  d'i 

^rlhv«  f«>  Tus ^ nlir  Yi>r^fc 
tU& luf  ‘ *'  a!  ftiosfc  iier Riradeil  tb  to  & 


Hifnrejsb  If  rlmt  casi  be  a orepeutaric.o  unto 
life  w here,  the  p/udteut  Miil  hohlw  on  to  his 
thi ?i* ‘Vkv  gnm  death , uhd  would  vise  from 
lii»  kliedfe  in  Xd\  aiid  fenthoP  (+Uy  nuihMCc 


uoetA'en’d  \XV1L. 


JOHN  OF  BARNEVELD. 


JOHN  OF  BARNEVELD 


VIEW  OF  THE  VTVEBnEttO  AT  TJtlE  HAGUE. 

ot  always  those  Philip  the  Second,  Henry  the  Fourth,  Eliza- 
iders  such.  To  both  and  James,  and— John  of  Barueveld. 
nly  by  what  it  Spain  had  its  Duke  of  Derma,  France  its 
most  successful.  Sully,  England  its  Cecil  and  Walsingham, 
who  is  most  ap-  and  the  Netherlands  their  John  of  Barne- 
fhat  many  of  the  veld.  If  he  was  not  the  greatest  man  of  his 
l ones,  are  pup-  time,  no  man  was  greater,  though  one  was 
perceive.  The  more  fortunate  because  more  unscrupulous, 
oved  are  in  mi-  John  of  Barueveld  was  bora  in  1547  in  the 
;-li  they  perform  city  of  Amersfbort.  By  his  father’s  side  he 
brains.  Kings  was  an  Olden  barn©  veld,  an  old  and  noble 
they  who  govern  race,  from  generation  to  generation  stead- 
captains  that  it  fust  and  true,  w ho  had  been  summoned  for 
ut  they  are  mis-  many  hundred  years  to  the  assembly  of  the 
whom  the  king  nobles  of  the  province.  By  his  mother's 
ist  to  whom  he  side  he  was  sprung  from  the  knightly  faiu- 
tesraan  who  for-  ily  of  Amersfoort,  which  for  three  or  four 
oyal  intentions,  hundred  years  had  been  known  as  foremost 
>f  mankind,  and  among  the  noblest  of  Utrecht  in  all  state  af- 
ibaken.  It  was  fairs  and  as  landed  proprietors.  Though  of 
nf  the  sixteenth  patrician  blood,  he  was  not  the  heir  to  large 
the  Europe  of  possessions,  so  he  chose  the  law  as  his  pro- 

— ftjssiou.  He  studied  diligently  in  the  uni- 

versities  of  Holland,  Fwwnoe,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
War.  By  ho-  many,  and  became  one  ot  the  first  civilians 
responding «>f  bis  time.  To  law  ho  added  what  few 
uthor 'Of  The  of  c<ni]4  escape  then — -theology.  It  was  a the- 

IHustratioai  New  jdogkal  perkxl,  the  darkest,  perhaps,  in  the 
i annals  of  modern  Europe.  On  the  one  side 
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was  Catholicism,  embodied  in  the  person  of 
Philip  the  Second,  the  most  bigoted,  treach- 
erous, and  ambitious  of  monarchs ; on  the 
other  side  was  the  Reformed  faith,  embodied 
in  a few  petty  German  princes,  and  a por- 
tion of  their  subjects.  Catholics  presented 
a bold,  unbroken  front ; their  resources  were, 
unlimited,  their  determination  terrible.  The 
v Reformers,  who  were  fewer  in  numbers,  were 
tom  with  dissensions.  The  presence  of  the 
common  enemy,  a perpetual  menace  to  all, 
so  far  from  uniting,  seemed  to  separate  them 
more  widely.  Superficially  considered,  the 
war  which  was  raging  between  the  contend<v 
ing  faiths  was  theological  merely  ; > the  men 
who  were  engaged  in  it  were  apparently  un- 
conscious of  the  real  issue ; but  we  who  read 
their  history  now  see  that  it  was  the  most 
momentous  struggle  of  all  time.  It  was  the 
life-and-death  struggle  between  man  and  his 
masters,  between  priestcraft  and  kingcraft 
and  the  peoples  of  Europe,  between  despot- 
ism and  freedom.  William  the  Silent  was 
the  first  to  perceive  it,  if  he  did  perceive  it ; 
the  second  was  John  of  Barneveld. 

John  of  Barneveld  was  a patriot  from  his 
earliest  years.  He  shouldered  his  match- 
lock under  Batenburg,  and  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Haarlem,  where  he  took  his  first  sol- 
id lesson  in  the  art  of  war,  which  came  near 
being  his  last,  for  he  was  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  that  bloody  night.  He  served 
through  several  campaigns,  and  quitted  the 
army  only  when  compelled  to  do  so  by 
sickness.  He  married  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-eight.  He  married  his  wife,  he  said,  be- 
cause he  was  pleased  with  her  person  and 
. her  dowry,  which  was  promptly  paid  to  him. 
He  was  practicing  his  profession  in  Holland, 
and  had  as  good  practice  and  pay  as  any 
advocate  in  the  courts.  His  income  was  a 
good  4000  florins  a year,  there  being  but 
eight  advocates  practicing  at  the  time,  of 
which  he  was  certainly  not  the  one  least 
employed.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he 
was  called  to  the  important  post  of  Chief 
Pensionary  of  Rotterdam. 

While  William  the  Silent  lived,  this  great 
prince  was  all  in  all  to  his  country,  and  Barne- 
veld was  proud  and  happy  to  be  among  his 
most  trusted  counselors;  and  when  Philip 
the  Second  succeeded  at  last  in  assassina- 
ting him  with  the  pistol  of  Balthasar  Gerard, 
Barneveld  was  foremost  among  the  states- 
men of  Holland  to  spring  forward  and  in- 
spire the  trembling  Republic  with  renewed 
energy.  Negotiations  which  had  been  near- 
ly completed  to  confer  the  sovereignty  of 
Holland  upon  the  Prince  were  abruptly 
brought  to  an  end  by  his  death.  To  confer 
that  sovereign  countship  on  his  son  Maurice, 
then  a lad  of  eighteen,  would  have  seemed 
to  many  at  so  terrible  a crisis  an  act  of  mad- 
ness, although  Barneveld*  had  been  willing 
to  suggest  and  promote  the  scheme.  The 
States-General  established  a State  Council  as 
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a provisional  executive  board  for  the  prov- 
inces of  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Fries- 
land, and  such  parts  of  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant as  still  remained  in  the  Union.  At  the 
head  of  this  body  was  placed  young  Mau- 
rice, who  had  been  completing  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Leyden.  He  assumed 
for  his  device  a fallen  oak  with  a young  sap- 
ling springing  from  it.  His  motto  was, 
“ Tandem  fit  aurculus  arbor 99 — “The  twig 
shall  yet  become  a tree.” 

The  histories  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  and 
John  of  Barneveld  for  the  next  thirty-five 
years  were  so  closely  interwoven  that  it  is 
difficult  to  write  the  one  without  writing 
the  other.  To  write  both  without  writing 
the  history  of  Europe  during  the  same  pe- 
riod is  still  more  difficult.  One  must  re- 
member at  every  step  the  attitude  of  Spain 
toward  France  and  England,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  these  powers  toward  the  Nether- 
lands. France  was  willing  to  countenance 
and,  in  a certain  sense,  assist  the  Republic, 
and  England  was  willing  to  do  the  same ; 
but  neither  was  willing  to  join  its  forces 
with  those  of  the  Republic  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  insure  its  success  and  stability. 
It  was  a game  of  cross-purposes  which  they 
were  all  playing,  and  it  behooved  the  states- 
men of  the  Netherlands,  as  the  weaker  par- 
ty, to  handle  their  cards  wisely.  Their 
safety  depended,  some  thought,  upon  the 
protection  of  England ; others,  that  it  would 
be  insured  by  a close  alliance  with  France. 
One  believed  that  it  could  only  be  secured 
by  the  sword  of  Maurice  of  Nassau.  It  was 
not  John  of  Barneveld,  though  he  was  al- 
ways just  to  his  sileut  rival.  But  whatever 
each  thought  of  the  other,  both  knew  that 
success  depended  upon  their  working  to- 
gether— one  with  his  strong  arm,  the  other 
with  his  subtle  brain.  In  the  mean  time 
the  sovereignty,  or  if  not  the  sovereignty, 
the  protectorship,  was  offered  first  to  En- 
gland and  then  to  France. 

Barneveld  was  at  the  head  of  the  embas- 
sy, and,  indeed,  was  the  head  of  all  impor- 
tant embassies  to  each  of  those  two  coun- 
tries at  this  portion  of  his  career.  Both 
monarchs  refused,  almost  spurned,  the  offer- 
ed crown,  in  which  was  involved  a war 
with  the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  with 
no  compensating  dignity  or  benefit,  as  it 
was  thought,  besides.  Then  Elizabeth,  al- 
though declining  the  sovereignty,  promised 
assistance,  and  sent  the  Earl  of  Leicester  as 
Governor-General  at  the  head  of  a contin- 
gent of  English  troops.  This  threatened  the 
consolidation  of  the  provinces  into  one  union, 
a measure  which  had  been  attempted  more 
than  once  before,  and  had  always  been  suc- 
cessfully resisted  by  the  spirit  of  provincial 
separation,  and  to  prevent  this  Barneveld 
proposed  and  carried,  against  great  opposi- 
tion and  amidst  fierce  debate,  the  Appoint- 
ment of  Maurice  of  Nassau  to  the  stadhold- 
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j^Scahi p of  HbUo  n«& 

Boon  After  he  vo* 
burnout);/  nrgad  by 
the  noble#  wnd  -the 
regente  of  the  cittefc 
of  Holland  to  ifscjOj^ 
the  post  of  Advocate 
for  that  province. 

ACtor  r^peafeiUy  de- 
clining that  arduous 
And  mbafc  T^spOuwhio 
office,  he  « at  last 
rridnced  te  ioc^pt  fit* 

Ho  accepted  .’ jiuVr 
«#ory  -with  the  condi- 
tion that  id  v&mMy 
uegcdi&fvius  should 
be  the 

Id"  hiirj g?  »ig 
back  the  of 

HollAr/d  Vindec  the  $o- 
wtofim pf  fbfe  King  of 
Spam,  he  should  be 
considered  m frtfm 
that  ulmaent  relie  ved 
ifwn  the  af^rviee*  One 
Hethevlamier  at  least 
wah  detennihed  to 
take  ncf  part  in  the 
tiithmi&mm  of  hie 
country, 

Oradnaliy t vthbon t 
tutrigne  or  inordinate 
ATrtbit  ion,  but  from 
tire  force  of  •ciircuiti- 
stances  and  the  com- 
manding po^’erof  the 

naan,  John  of  Hattie  veld  became,  at  the  age  j the  motifc  an  fit  for  the  post,,  he  was  the  one 
of  thirty-nine,  Advocate  a^d  Seat  Keepar  of  j in  Whoio  Elizabeth  fniefrwl:;  mat#  Mindly 
Holhwjtl  The  provinoe  of  Hollatnl^  being  ; Nothing  was  amiss  that  Kbhbf"  did 


jon#.  or  nxTursvxvfi* 
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fluence  of  Bameveld.  No  sooner  was  a vote 
taken  than  an  English  courier  entered  the 
council-chamber  with  pressing  dispatches 
from  Lord  Leicester.  He  announced  his 
speedy  arrival,  but  the  speediest  arrival  was 
too  late.  A private  letter  that  he  had  writ- 
ten to  his  secretary  was  intercepted,  and  his 
secret  thoughts  as  well  as  those  of  his  royal 
mistress  were  in  the  possession  of  Bameveld, 
who  thundered  against  him  in  the  council- 
house  till  the  general  indignation  rose  to  an 
alarming  height.  Meantime  the  siege  of 
Sluys  proceeded.  The  garrison  defended 
itself  bravely.  Maurice  and  Hohenlo  made 
a foray  into  Brabant,  which  was  not  unsuc- 
cessful in  weakening  the  besiegers.  Leicester 
himself  appeared  at  last,  and  tried  to  raise 
the  siege  with  three  or  foAr  thousand  men 
from  Flushing,  but  in  vain.  The  city  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  garrison  march- 
ed out  with  the  honors  of  war — colors  dis- 
played, lighted  matches,  bullet  in  mouth,  and 
with  bag  and  baggage.  Sluys  became  Span- 
ish, and  a capacious  harbor,  just  opposite 
the  English  coast,  was  in  Parma's  hauds. 
Clearly  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  been 
a sorry  Governor-General  for  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Two  years  later  the  dagger  of  Jacques 
Clement  put  an  end  to  the  line  of  Yalois, 
and  Henry  of  Navarre  proclaimed  himself 
King  of  France.  The  appearance  of  this 
great  man  upon  the  stage — for  such  was 
Henry  the  Fourth,  with  all  his  foibles — be- 
tokens a change  in  the  drama  which  is  being 
played,  and  no  one  more  readily  perceives  it 
than  Bameveld  and  Philip  the  Second.  The 
policy  of  each  might  appear  to  change,  but 
their  ends  were  substantially  the  same  as 
before — Philip's  to  possess  himself  of  France, 
and  to  recover  his  lost  dominions  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  Baraeveld's  to  defend  and 
secure  them  by  a defensive  alliance  with 
Henry  the  Fourth.  The  policy  of  Prince 
Maurice,  who,  by  the  potent  influence  and 
ardent  attachment  of  Bameveld  to  the  house 
of  Nassau,  was  elected  Stadholder  of  the 
provinces  of  Gelderland,  Utrecht,  and  Over- 
yssel,  and  was  now  governor,  cotnmand- 
er-in-chief,  and  high  admiral  of  five  of  the 
seven  provinces  constituting  the  Confed- 
eracy— the  policy  of  Maurice  was  to  an- 
noy and  destroy  the  enemy  wherever  he 
could,  and  to  grasp,  when  the  time  came, 
whatever  he  might  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Netherlands.  He  believed  that  they  would 
be  stronger  under  the  rule  of  one ; Bameveld 
was  sure  that  government  by  the  States- 
General  was  safer  for  the  people.  Such  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  motives  by  which 
they  were  auimated,  and  which  were  sure 
to  make  them  deadly  antagonists  when  the 
dangers  that  tlireatened  the  Commonwealth 
should  be  overcome.  If  Bameveld  was  a 
great  statesman,  Maurice  was  a great  sol- 
dier. He  had  silently  and  diligently  per- 


fected himself  in  the  art  of  war,  and  when 
he  took  the  field  it  was  to  battle  stoutly  and 
victoriously.  He  took  by  stratagem,  in  a 
few  minutes,  without  the  loss  of  a man,  the 
great  fort  of  Zutphen,  and  invested  the  city, 
which  capitulated  in  six  days.  The  evening 
of  the  capitulation  he  marched  upon  Deven- 
ter, and  invested  it.  At  the  end  of  ten  days 
Deventer  capitulated.  It  began  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  young  pedant  knew  some- 
thing about  his  profession,  and  that  he  hail 
not  been  fagging  so  hard  at  the  science  of 
war  for  nothing.  Turenne  was  enthusiastic 
about  his  achievements  “He  has  effaced 
in  eight  days,"  he  wrote,  44  the  reputation 
which  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  ten  years  in 
acquiring." 

This  was  something  for  a general  of  twen- 
ty-five to  accomplish,  and  it  was  something 
that  the  world  could  understand.  The  ca- 
reer of  a great  captain  is  more  conspicuous 
while  it  lasts  than  that  of  any  other  man. 
The  career  of  the  greatest  statesman  is  ob- 
scure beside  it.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  Prince  Maurice  appeared  to  play 
a more  important  part  in  the  history  of  his 
period  than  Bameveld,  and  that  his  deeds 
constitute  a large  portion  of  the  outward 
history  of  the  Republic.  As  a military  leader 
he  had  no  superior,  and  though  he  was  not 
always  successful  at  the  moment,  he  was 
always  successful  in  the  end.  His  greatest 
victory,  that  of  Nieuwpoort,  was  a victory 
snatched  from  defeat.  He  was  averse  from 
the  campaign,  but  it  was  forced  upon  him 
by  the  States-General,  whose  servant  he  was; 
in  other  words,  it  was  forced  upon  him  by 
Bameveld,  whose  will  was  the  will  of  all. 
There  was  no  resisting  it.  Maurice  could 
not  resist  it,  and  disliked  him  accordingly. 
He  was  not  born  to  obey,  but  to  command. 
The  sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  had 
been  offered  to  his  father:  why  was  it  not 
offered  to  him  f If  he  did  not  hate  Barne- 
veld  now,  the  time  came  when  he  hated  him 
bitterly.  Meanwhile  he  had  his  doty  to  per- 
form, and  Bameveld  had  his  duty,  which 
demanded  the  exercise  of  all  his  will,  all  his 
patience,  all  his  craft,  all  his  brain.  Now 
it  was  Elizabeth  who  had  to  be  managed, 
now  it  was  Henry  the  Fourth.  Neither  was 
ill  disposed  toward  the  Republic,  but  both 
were  determined  to  aid  it  no  further  than 
was  politic,  in  view  of  their  ever-changing 
relations  with  each  other  and  their  dreaded 
enemy,  Spain.  England  was  attacked  by  it ; 
France  was  attacked  by  it.  It  was  war  every 
where.  It  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Re- 
public, and  it  profited  by  it,  mainly  through 
the  advice  of  Bameveld.  By-aud-by  Henry 
made  peace  with  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
Bameveld  was  font  with  others  on  an  em- 
bassy to  him.  The  cardinal  point  in  his  pol- 
ioy,  as  it  had  been  in  that  of  William  the 
Silent,  was  to  maintain  close  friendship  with 
France,  whoever  might  be  its  ruler.  Henry 
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bry  townie  iii  her 

JtiixsM  with  English  tnmps  until  all  the  debt 
hbtmj H diactf&rged.  Barae veUi  resolved 

thou  and  there  to  rdivvc  tfa<5 .''country  of 
the  itifciibas,  Mul  h>  iscQVor  the  cautionary 
tO#n^p|  catlicftt  possible 

fc»  &m~: 

xu&tidvil  by  miliwy  goy*>nu^  existed  oiv 
thh&djsf  the  thf^soi^d  hurd~ 

ly  nccotlut  iiicmaetycs  independent.  &\if^ 
kkt  by 

cafe.  wi.tf  ivs»iat  yoti^  she  said,  **  evert 
if  you  were  Up  to  the  neck  ic  .water”  She 
willed.  **  Jm\\m'.  bV  pointing  to  her  chin. 


aati  success.  Elizabeth  died,  and  be  was 
«cm  for  the  fiftli  time  at.  the  Lu  nd  of  u gr^at- 
einbrusKy  to  England,  to  congratulate  Janies 
on  his  Hcceasioin  He  made  hut  little  head- 
way with  the  new  monarch,  wthwe  good* 
will  was  about  equally  divided  between  the 
prmiacea  and  Spain.-  He  was  new  to  En- 
glish atthd'svhi*  said,  and  needed  time  to  look 
about  him;  bis  geiuiiM  wak  Utbr^ry#  «td- 
dious,  and  trad ipdl,  and  much  more  inehiied 
to  pesu^  fbnh  war,  Slmrtly  after  Hm  itu* 


Franco  uml  Spam  being  now  at  peace, 
Philip  resolved  to  transfer  tlio  Netherlands 
to  hi*  dough  ter  i^abelia  and  the  Cardinal - 
he:  had  deekleiJjilionld 
espmiko  bar.  it  was  oae  thing  to  transfer 
the  Netb^rhuKk ; it;  was  anot her  thi  ng  to  re- 
ovvri  them.  The  sturdy  Dutchmen  laughed 
:it  this  royal  urrsugraiieBt,  and  treated  the 
i u vitatii iis  in  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the 
r? W aor’feTiiigrii?  with  silent  contempt.  The 
Archduke  took  the  Held*  and  the  next  hve 
•>r  Six  years  were  given  tip  to  war.  march* 
e$j  sieges*  skirmisfejs,  battles,  victnri.es,  de- 
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cessity  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance between  France  and  the  United  Prov- 
inces. Unless  a French  army  took  the  field 
at  once,  Os  tend  would  fall,  and  resistance  to 
the  Spaniards  would  cease.  It  could  not  be, 
the  embassador  answered;  his  King  could 
not  take  publicly  and  singly  upon  his  shoul- 
ders the  whole  burden  of  war  with  Spain. 
What  did  King  James  think  of  the  matter  T 
He  was  undecided,  replied  Barneveld.  At  a 
subsequent  interview,  after  De  Russy  had 
seen  his  indecisive  Majesty,  Barneveld  stated 
that  a demand  had  been  made  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  cautionary  towns,  as  England  had 
resolved  to  make  peace  with  Spain ; but  that 
the  States  would  interpose  many  difficulties, 
and  that  it  would  be  long  before  they  were 
delivered.  De  Russy  went  to  work  with  a 
will,  and  at  a subsequent  interview  with 
James,  convinced  him  by  the  most  adroit 
flatteries  that  it  would  be  to  his  interest  and 
glory  to  assist  the  States,  and  a secret  treaty 
was  drawn  up,  in  which  England  agreed  to 
furnish  troops,  and  France  to  pay  them. 
Barneveld  and  his  embassy  took  their  leave 
soon  after,  having  obtained  the  royal  con- 
sent to  raise  recruits  in  Scotland. 

The  treaty  of  James  was  not  worth  the 
paper  it  was  written  on.  He  npt  only  fur- 
nished no  troops,  but  he  made  a treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain  and  the  Archdukes,  leav- 
ing the  Netherlands  to  fight  their  battles 
alone.  The  perfidy,  the  pedantry,  the^  van- 
ity, the  inconsistency  of  this  unique  king- 
ling  gave  Barneveld  more  trouble  iu  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  together. 
He  meddled  with  every  thing,  possessed  with 
the  notion  that  he  was  the  universal  pacif- 
icator. Especially  did  he  meddle  with  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  period,  which 
raged  nowhere  more  bitterly  than  in  the 
Netherlands. 

The  political  fortunes  of  Prince  Maurice 
darkened  rather  than  brightened  as  the  war 
went  on ; for  not  only  did  he  not  win  the  vic- 
tories that  were  expected  of  him — he  at  last 
refused  to  fight  when  the  enemy  was  appar- 
ently within  his  grasp.  His  conduct  was 
the  subject  of  biting  censure  by  friends  and 
foes,  and  has  never  been  thoroughly  explain- 
ed. We  may  be  certain,  however,  that  it 
was  not  from  lack  of  courage  or  patriotism 
that  he  raised  the  siege  at  Lebel.  The  place 
was  of  small  value  to  the  Republic,  and  the 
principal  advantage  of  a victory  there  would 
have  been  increased  military  renown  for  him- 
self. This  he  could  well  afford  to  spare,  if  the 
object  he  had  in  view  was  gained,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  have  been,  for  his  adversary  re- 
tired on  the  same  day.  The  campaign  closed, 
and  the  great  war  which  had  run  its  stormy 
course  for  nearly  forty  years  dribbled  out  of 
existence,  sinking  away  that  rainy  Novem- 
ber in  the  dismal  fens  of  Zutphen.  The  long 
struggle  for  independence  had  come  to  an  end. 


I If  there  is  a time  in  the  history  of  nations 
when  they  drift  insensibly  to  war,  there  is 
a time  when  they  drift  insensibly  back  into 
peace.  It  is  in  the  order  of  human  affairs, 
and  struggle  against  it  as  they  may,  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  are  powerless  to  resist  it. 
There  was  a general  tendency  to  pacification 
in  Europe  at  this  time.  There  was  a party 
for  peace  in  the  Republic,  but  of  peace  only 
with  independence.  Prince  Maurice  did  not 
belong  to  it : his  vocation  was  for  war;  his 
greatness  had  been  derived  from  war;  his 
genius  had  never  turned  itself  to  peaceful 
pursuits.  Barneveld  belonged  to  it.  He 
knew  that  his  province  of  Holland  was  strug- 
gling under  the  burden  of  one-half  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  Republic.  He  knew  that 
Holland  in  the  course  of  the  last  nine  years, 
notwithstanding  the  constantly  heightened 
rate  of  impost  on  all  objects  of  ordinary  con- 
sumption, was  26,000,000  of  florins  behind- 
hand, and  that  she  had  reason,  therefore,  to 
wish  for  peace.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
time  for  honorable,  straightforward  negoti- 
ations to  secure  peace,  independence,  and 
free  commerce,  free  religion,  free  govern- 
ment, had  come,  and  he  succeeded  in  indu- 
cing the  reluctant  Maurice  into  a partial 
adoption  at  least  of  hiB  opinion. 

But  only  for  a time.  For  as  the  weeks 
and  months  went  by,  and  the  diplomatists 
of  the  different  countries  were  wearying  ev- 
ery body  except  themselves  with  their  ar- 
tifices, subterfuges,  evasions,  and  lies,  the 
blunt  soldier  threw  off  the  mask,  and  de- 
nounced all  attempts  at  peace.  The  Repub- 
lic was  in  an  uproar.  Maurice  was  abused 
by  the  partisans  of  Barneveld;  Barneveld 
was  abused  by  the  partisans  of  Maurice ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  great  Advocate  had 
the  worst  of  it.  Maurice  denounced  him  as 
traveling'  straight  on  the  road  to  Spain. 
Libels  and  pamphlets  rained  against  him 
and  his  supporters.  He  resolved  at  last  to 
resign  his  post,  and,  walking  into  the  House 
of  Assembly  one  morning,  he  made  a short 
speech,  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  thirty-one 
years’  service,  during  which  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  done  his  best  for  the  good  of 
the  Fatherland  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
house  of  Nassau.  He  had  been  ready  to  go 
on  to  the  end,  but  he  felt  that  his  good  was 
destroyed.  He  wished,  therefore,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  to  withdraw  from  the 
storm,  and  for  a time  at  least  to  remain  in 
retirement.  He  begged  the  provinces,  there- 
fore, to  select  another  servant  less  hated 
than  himself  to  provide  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. So  saying,  he  calmly  walked  out  of 
the  Assembly  House.  His  friends  were  in 
consternation.  Even  his  enemies  shrank  ap- 
palled at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  services 
at  this  critical  juncture.  There  was  an  an- 
imated discussion  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned.  A committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  to  request  him  to  rc- 
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consider  his  determination.  They  were  suc- 
cessful, and  he  resumed  his  functions  with 
greater  authority  than  ever. 

It  was  decided  by  the  States-General,  on 
the  11th  of  January,  1609,  by  a unanimous 
vote,  which  was  entirely  the  work  of  Barne- 
veld,  that  a treaty  should  be  made  with  the 
Archdukes,  of  which  the  first  point  should 
not  be  fixed  otherwise  than  thus:  “That 
the  Archdukes — to  superfluity— declare,  as 
well  in  their  own  name  as  in  that  of  th^ 
King  of  Spain,  their  willingness  to  treat 
with  the  Lords  States  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces in  the  capacity  of,  and  as  holding  them 
for,  free  countries,  provinces,  and  states,  over 
which  they  have  no  claim,  and  that  they  are 
making  a treaty  with  them  in  those  said 
. names  and  qualities.”  On  the  9th  of  April 
the  States-General  assembled  at  Bergen,  and 
a treaty  was  signed  by  the  embassadors  of 
the  Kings  of  France  and  England  as  mediar 
tors,  by  the  deputies  of  the  Archdukes,  and 
afterward  by  those  of  the  Lords  the  States- 
General.  The  Republic  carried  every  point 
that  it  had  laid  down  in  the  beginning.  The 
only  concession  made  was  that  the  treaty 
was  for  a truce  of  twelve  years,  and  not  for 
peace.  Had  Maurice  and  his  adhereuts  been 
in  the  ascendency,  this  treaty  would  proba- 
bly not  have  been  signed,  and  war  would  at 
once  have  recommenced,  with  what  results 
it  is  useless  to  speculate.  The  treaty  was 
made,  and  from  that  time  the  antagonism 
between  the  eminent  statesman  and  the 
great  military  chieftain  became  inevitable. 
The  importance  of  the  one  seemed  likely  to 
increase  every  day.  The  occupation  of  the 
other  for  a time  was  over;  but  not  his 
ambition.  The  Princess-Dowager  sounded 
Barneveld  as  to  the  feasibility  of  procuring 
the  sovereignty  for  Maurice,  and  he  spoke 
to  her  frankly.  He  told  her  that  in  seeking 
it  he  was  seeking  his  ruin.  The  Hollanders 
liked  to  be  persuaded,  and  not  forced.  Hav- 
ing triumphantly  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  a 
powerful  king,  they  would  scarcely  consent 
now  to  accept  the  rule  of  any  personal  sov- 
ereign. Maurice  was  already  captain-gen- 
eral and  admiral-general  of  five  provinces. 
He  appointed  to  governments  and  to  all 
military  office.  He  had  a share  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  magistracies.  Every  one  now 
was  in  favor  of  increasing  his  pensions,  his 
salaries,  his  material  splendor.  He  turned 
to  the  annals  of  Holland,  and  showed  her 
that  there  had  hardly  been  a sovereign  count 
against  whom  his  subjects  had  not  revolted, 
marching  generally  into  the  very  court-yard 
of  the  palace  at  the  Hague  in  order  to  take 
his  life.  She  was  convinced,  and  besought 
her  step-son  to  give  up  a project  sure  to  be 
fatal  to  his  welfare,  his  peace  of  mind,  and  < 
the  good  of  the  country.  He  listened  to  her  j 
coldly,  gave  little  heed  to  the  Advocate’s 
logic,  and  hated  him  in  his  heart  from  that 
day  forth.  i 


The  religion  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
that  of  the  Reformed  Church,  but  about  one- 
half  the  population  was  either  openly  or  se- 
cretly attached  to  the  ancient  Church,  while 
the  other  half,  the  Protestant  portion,  was 
split  into  two  factions,  who  were  more  fierce- 
ly opposed  to  each  other  than  to  Papists. 
The  doctrine  of  predestination  in  its  sternest 
and  strictest  sense  had  long  been  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  up  to  the  period  of  the 
truce  a majority  had  no  doubt  agreed  in 
that  dogma  and  its  results.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  appointment  of  Jacob  Arminius  to 
the  professorship  at  Leyden  in  the  year 
1603  that  a danger  of  schism  in  the  Church 
seemed  impending.  Then  rose  the  great 
Gomarus  in  his  wrath,  and  with  all  the 
powers  of  splendid  eloquence,  profound 
learning,  and  intense  bigotry  of  conviction, 
denounced  the  terrible  heresy.  The  influ- 
ence of  Arminius  had  been  so  great  that 
when  the  preachers  of  Holland  were  sever- 
ally called  upon  to  sign  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism, many  of  them  refused.  Here  was 
open  heresy,  and  it  muBt  be  put  down.  The 
churches  called  for  a national  synod,  and 
complained  that  the  true  Church  was  allow- 
ed to  act  only  through  the  civil  government, 
and  was  placed  at  a disadvantage  compared 
even  with  Catholics  and  other  sects,  whose 
proceedings  were  winked  at.  The  States- 
General  agreed  to  the  synod,  but  imposed  a 
condition  that  there  should  be  a revision  of 
Creed  and  Catechism.  This  was  thundered 
down,  for  it  implied  a possibility  that  the 
vile  heresy  of  Arminius  might  be  correct. 
An  unconditional  synod  was  demanded.  The 
Heidelberg  Creed  and  the  Netherlands  Cat- 
echism were  sacred,  inviolable,  not  to  be 
touched.  The  answer  through  the  mouth 
of  Barneveld  was  that  “ to  My  Lords  the 
States-General,  the  foster-fathers  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  churches,  every  right  belong- 
ed.” The  victory  remained  with  the  State. 
Barneveld  of  course  supported  the  State. 
Maurice  paid  no  attention  to  the  great  point 
at  issue  — absolute  predestination.  “He 
knew  nothing  of  predestination,”  he  was 
wont  to  say,  “whether  it  was  green,  or 
whether  it  was  blue.  He  only  knew  that 
his  pipe  and  the  Advocate’s  were  not  likely 
to  make  music  together.” 

There  were  greater  players  than  Maurice, 
however,  whose  pipes  did  make  music  with 
that  of  Barneveld — Henry  the  Fourth  and 
the  Duke  of  Sully.  They  knew  the  great- 
ness of  the  man.  “ His  Majesty  admires  and 
greatly  extols  your  wisdom,  which  he  judges 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  State, 

| deeming  you  one  of  the  rare  and  sage  coun- 
: sclors  of  the  age.”  So  Aerssens,  the  envoy 
j of  the  Netherlands  to  France,  wrote  to  Bar- 
neveld, and  he  had  the  best  means  of  know- 
ing the  real  opinion  of  the  King.  The  one 
player  above  all  othere,  after  Maurice,  whose 
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pipe  was  certain  not  to  make  music  with 
Barne veld’s  was  Master  Jacques,  as  Henry 
called  his  royal  brother  of  England,  for  whom 
and  his  books  he  had  a profound  contempt. 

Shortly  after  signing  the  treaty  of  truce, 
and  early  in  the  Bummer  of  1609,  Henry  went 
one  morning  to  the  Royal  Arsenal,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sully,  and  summoned  him  to  the 
balcony  of  his  garden.  As  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, the  King  said,  “ Well,  here  the  Duke 
of  Cleve  is  dead,  and  has  left  every  body  his 
heir.”  By  the  death  of  this  mischievous 
madman,  who  was  childless,  his  inheritance 
became  a bone  of  contention  among  his  rep- 
resentatives. It  consisted  of  the  Duchies  of 
Cleve,  Berg,  and  JUlich,  and  the  Counties 
and  Lordships  of  Mark,  Ravensberg,  and 
Ravenstein,  and  formed  a triangle,  political 
and  geographical,  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  and  between  France,  the 
Uuited  Provinces,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 
Should  it  fall  into  Catholic  hands,  the  Neth- 
erlands were  lost,  trampled  upon  in  every 
corner,  hedged  in  on  all  sides,  with  the  house 
of  Austria  governing  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse, 
and  the  Scheldt.  Should  it  fall  into  heretic 
hands,  the  States  were  vastly  strengthened, 
and  Archduke  Albert  isolated  and  cut  off* 
from  the  protection  of  Spain  and  the  Em- 
pire. The  real  competitors  were  the  Emperor 
on  one  side,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  the  Count  Palatine  of  Neuburg  on  the 
other.  Henry  was  appealed  to  by  all  parties, 
and  taking  counsel  with  Barneveld  and  Sul- 
ly, he  determined  to  support  the  two  last 
named.  They  took  possession  of  the  dis- 
puted territory,  and  movements  began  to  be 
made  on  the  military  chess-board.  Henry 
and  Barneveld  were  in  constant  communi- 
cation through  Aerssens,  who  reminded  the 
latter  of  the  great  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  King.  “ He  urges  you,”  he 
wrote,  “ to  lay  aside  all  business,  and  come  at 
once  to  Paris,  that  he  may  confer  with  you 
face  to  face.”  Not  once  but  many  times  did 
he  write  to  this  effect.  It  was  not  possible 
for  the  Advocate  to  leave  his  post,  in  which 
he  was  virtually  the  States-General,  but  he 
promised  to  act  in  all  things  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  of  the  King,  and  neither  be 
before  nor  after  him.  Political  complica- 
tions constantly  changed,  but  one  thing  was 
certain — that  Henry  meant  to  support  the 
possessory  princes,  and  was  making  immense 
preparations  for  war.  While  this  was  going 
on  there  appeared  a new  element  of  disturb- 
ance, which  would  be  pronounced  an  extrav- 
agance in  fiction,  but  which  was  a solid  real- 
ity in  fact.  The  great  Henry  was  in  love 
again,  and  for  the  last  time,  with  Margaret 
de  Montmorency,  daughter  of  the  Constable 
of  France.  There  was  a little  disparity  in 
their  ages,  she  being  fifteen,  while  he  was 
fifty-five  ; but  what  mattered  that  to  an  am- 
orous king  T This  curious  episode  of  infat- 
uation on  the  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth  is 
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so  well  known  that  it  may  be  summed  up 
briefly.  He  married  her  to  the  Prince  of 
Cond6,  who  objected  to  playing  the  part  of 
a cuckold,  and  escaped  from  France  with  his 
Princess.  They  found  shelter  in  Brussels, 
and  all  Henry’s  efforts  to  obtain  possession 
of  them  were  futile.  He  was  furious.  Mean- 
while his  preparations  for  war  increased. 
Twenty  thousand  French  infantry  and  six 
thousand  horse  were  waiting  at  Mezi&res  for 
^iira  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  Twelve 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  cavalry 
were  ready  to  march  from  Holland.  Charles 
Emmanuel  was  to  act  with  Marshal  De  Les- 
diguiferes  iu  the  Milanese,  and  Marshal  De 
la  Force  was  in  the  Pyrenees  with  twelve 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse.  This 
meant  war  on  a grand  scale,  but  there  was 
no  telling  that  it  might  not  come  to  an  end 
any  day.  It  is  probable  that  the  return  of 
the  Princess,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  would 
have  ended  it  at  once ; but  it  was  not  to  be. 
Not  from  without,  but  from  within,  was  the 
blow  to  come.  Not  from  the  Princess,  or 
her  vaporing  husband,  but  from  the  hand 
of  Francis  Ravaillac,  who,  standing  on  the 
wheel  of  Henry’s  coach  in  the  narrow  Rue 
de  la  Fdronnifcre,  drove  his  knife  through  his 
heart.  The  blow  accomplished  more  than 
a great  army  could  have  done,  and  Spain 
now  reigned  in  France. 

Every  man  has  his  limitations,  and  Barne- 
veld was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  had 
shown  himself  hitherto  equal  to  all  political 
emergencies.  It  is  true  that  his  foreign  pol- 
icy had  been  criticised,  but  those  who  criti- 
cised it  were  forced  to  admit  that  it  had 
accomplished  the  objects  he  had  in  view. 
When  it  was  forced  upon  him,  he  had  grap- 
pled with  the  religious  question,  and  so  far 
successfully ; but  the  time  was  approaching 
when  he  could  do  so  no  longer.  It  was  pre- 
cipitated upon  him  and  upon  the  provinces 
by  the  appointment  of  Conrad  Yorstius  to 
the  professorship  made  vacant  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  by  the  death  of  Arminius. 
The  anger  of  the  orthodox  party  was  aroused ; 
the  fury  of  James  was  boundless,  and  not 
to  be  borne.  Yorstius  had  written  several 
books,  one  of  which,  on  the  Nature  of  God, 
was  too  much  for  his  Christian  Majesty.  He 
had  scarcely  looked  into  it  before  he  was 
horror-struck,  and  he  instantly  wrote  to 
Winwood,  his  embassador  at  the  Hague,  or- 
dering him  to  insist  that  the  blasphemous 
monster  Yorstius  should  at  once  be  removed 
from  the  country.  Who  but  James  knew 
any  thing  of  the  Nature  of  God,  for  had  he 
not  written  a work  in  Lfttin  explaining  it 
all,  so  that  humbler  beings  might  read  it  and 
be  instructed?  A dreary  diplomatic  theo- 
logical controversy  arose,  in  which  James 
ventilated  his  notions  of  predestination. 
Barneveld  humored,  even  flattered  him,  but 
to  no  purpose.  If  he  confuted  him,  it  was 
out  of  his  own  writings  and  speeches*  a Iib- 
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crty  which  the  royal  pedant  could  not  for- 
give. Win  wood,  who  was  useful  in  many 
ways,  ingratiated  himself  with  Maurice, 
whose  hatred  of  the  Advocate  he  increased. 
They  compared  notes  as  to  his  dangerous 
character.  Maurice  denounced  him  as  guilty 
of  base  treachery  to  his  friends,  and  high 
treason,  and  Wiuwood  wrote  to  his  master 
that  Barneveld’s  purpose  was  to  cause  a di- 
vorce between  the  King’s  realms  and  the 
provinces,  the  more  easily  to  precipitate 
them  into  the  arms  of  Spaiu.  He  added 
that  he  was  negotiating  with  Maurice,  but 
secretly,  on  account  of  the  place  he  held  in 
the  State. 

Barneveld  was  snrrounded  by  enemies,  to 
the  number  of  which  was  now  added  one 
whose  hatred  was  unappeasable.  It  was 
Aerssens,  the  embassador  of  the  Netherlands 
to  France,  a consummate  diplomatist,  who 
had  been  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  Advo- 
cate and  his  policy,  and  was  the  most  trust- 
ed of  his  friends  and  counselors.  He  had 
transmitted  from  time  to  time  secret  dis- 
patches to  the  States-General,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  freely,  forcibly,  and  accurate- 
ly on  the  general  situation  in  France  and 
elsewhere,  and  copies  of  these  dispatches  had 
been  transcribed  at  the  Hague,  and  sent 
to  the  French  government.  He  suspected 
Barneveld  of  this  treachery,  but  without  rea- 
son, for  he  was  sick  when  it  occurred,  and 
he  became  his  deadliest  foe,  working  against 
him,  openly  and  secretly,  with  Maurice,  with 
the  Church  party,  with  any  body  who  could 
help  to  overthrow  the  tottering  statesman. 
A bitter  conflict  was  rapidly  developing  it- 
self in  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  was  the  civil  element  struggling 
with  the  military  for  predominance ; sword 
against  gown;  States’  rights  against  cen- 
tral authority;  peace  against  war;  above 
all,  the  rivalry  of  one  prominent  personage 
against  another,  whose  mutual  hatred  was 
inflamed  by  partisans.  More  potent  than 
all  the  rest  was  the  terrible,  never-ending 
struggle  of  Church  against  State,  which  was 
chiefly  directed  against  Barneveld,  who,  be- 
ing in  advance  of  his  age  as  regards  relig- 
ious toleration,  was  suspected  of  treason  and 
Papacy,  because,  had  he  been  able  to  give 
the  law,  he  would,  it  was  thought,  have  per- 
mitted such  horrors  as  the  public  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

The  disciples  of  Arminius  had  drawn  up 
what  was  called  a Remonstrance,  addressed 
to  the  States  of  Holland,  defending  them- 
selves from  the  charge  that  they  were  desir- 
ous of  creating  tumult  and  schism.  The 
Hague  Conference  followed,  and  exhorted 
compromise,  and  decreed  until  further  no- 
tice that  no  man  should  be  required  to  be- 
lieve more  than  was  laid  down  in  the  Five 
Points.  The  Gomarite  preachers  drew  up 
a Contra-Remonstrance  of  Seven  Points  in 
opposition  to  the  Remonstrants’  five.  The 


contending  parties  were  thenceforth  known 
as  Remonstrants  and  Contra-Remonstrants. 
As  a rule  the  population,  especially  the  hum- 
bler classes,  and  a great  majority  of  the 
preachers,  were  Contra-Remonstrants;  the 
magistrates,  the  burgher  patricians,  were 
Remonstrants.  In  Holland  the  controlling 
influence  was  Remonstrant ; but  Amsterdam 
and  four  or  five  other  cities  in  that  province 
held  to  the  opposite  direction.  These  cities 
formed,  therefore,  a small  minority  in  the 
States  Assembly,  sustained  by  a large  ma- 
jority in  the  States-General.  The  province 
of  Utrecht  was  almost  unanimously  Remon- 
strant; the  five  other  provinces  were  de- 
cidedly Contra-Remonstrant.  It  was  obvi- 
ous, therefore,  that  the  influence  of  Barne- 
veld was  waniug.  When  the  Contra-Remon- 
strants took  possession  of  the  churches  and 
city  governments,  acts  of  tyranny  were  of 
daily  occurrence.  Clergymen  suspected  of 
the  Five  Points  were  driven  out  of  the  pul- 
pits with  bludgeons,  or  assailed  with  brick- 
bats at  the  church  doors.  Barneveld,  who 
was  anxious  and  troubled,  but  not  dis- 
mayed, counseled  with  Maurice  as  these  dis- 
turbances increased,  and  sought  to  impress 
upon  him,  as  chief  of  the  military  forces,  the 
necessity  of  putting  down  religious  schism 
with  the  strong  hand.  “I  am  a soldier,” 
said  Maurice,  “ not  a divine.  These  are  mat- 
ters of  theology  which  I don’t  understand, 
and  about  which  I don’t  trouble  myself.” 
But  if  he  was  not  a divine,  he  was  a politi- 
cian, and  he  soon  found  himself  the  chieftain 
of  the  Contra-Remonstrant  party.  Every 
where  in  Holland  the  opponents  of  the  Five 
Points  refused  to  go  to  the  churches,  and  set 
up  tabernacles  for  themselves  in  barns,  out- 
houses, canal-boats.  The  authorities  nailed 
up  the  barn  doors,  and  dispersed  the  canal- 
boat  congregations,  while  the  populace  pelt- 
ed them  with  stones.  The  seceders  appeal- 
ed to  the  Stadholder,  pleading  that  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  bear  the  word  of  God 
without  being  forced  into  churches  where 
they  were  obliged  to  hear  Arm  ini  an  blas- 
phemies. At  least  the  barns  might  be  left 
to  them.  “Bams!”  exclaimed  Maurice — 
“ barns  and  out-houses ! Are  we  to  preach 
in  barns  f The  churches  belong  to  us,  and 
we  mean  to  have  them,  too.” 

Maurice  bided  his  time  till  the  beginning 
of  1618,  when  he  set  about  revolutionising 
the  provinces  upon  which  he  could  not  thor- 
oughly rely.  He  organized  a campaign 
against  Barneveld  and  his  party  as  deliber- 
ately as  he  had  ever  arranged  the  details  of 
a series  of  battles  and  sieges  against  the 
Spaniard,  and  appearing  suddenly  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  city  of  Nymegen,  which 
of  late  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bar- 
neveldians,  he  summoned  the  whole  board 
of  magistrates  into  the  town-house,  disband- 
ing them  like  a company  of  mutinous  sol- 
diers, and  immediately  afterward  appointed 
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a fresh  list  of  functionaries  in  their  stead. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Arnhem,  where  the 
States  of  Gelderland  were  in  session,  ap- 
peared before  that  body,  and  made  a brief 
announcement  of  the  revolution  which  he 
had  effected  in  the  most  considerable  town 
of  their  province.  They  made  no  resistance, 
but  applauded  the  subjugation  of  Nymegen. 
Overyssel  succumbed  as  easily.  He  was 
master  of  the  situation.  “ The  Advocate  is 
traveling  straight  to  Spain,”  he  said.  “ But 
we  will  see  who  has  got  the  longest  purse.” 

A horrible  personal  onslaught  was  made 
from  many  quarters  upon  Barneveld,  no 
doubt  with  the  concurrence  of  Maurice. 
Day  by  day  appeared  pamphlets,  each  one 
more  poisonous  than  its  predecessor.  There 
was  hardly  a crime  that  was  not  laid  at  his 
door,  and  at  the  doors  of  his  kindred.  His 
family  name  was  defiled,  and  its  nobility 
disputed ; his  father  and  mother,  sons  and 
daughters,  sisters  and  brothers,  were  ac- 
cused of  every  imaginable  and  unimagin- 
able crime — of  murder,  inoest,  robbery,  bas- 
tardy, fraud,  forgery,  blasphemy.  He  had 
received  wagon  - loads  of  Spanish  pistoles ; 
he  had  been  paid  120,000  ducats  by  Spain 
for  negotiating  the  Truce ; he  was  in  secret 
treaty  with  Archduke  Albert  to  bring  18,000 
Spanish  mercenaries  across  the  border  to 
defeat  the  machinations  of  Prince  Maurice, 
destroy  his  life,  or  drive  him  from  the  coun- 
try. All  these  foul  and  bitter  charges,  and  a 
thousand  similar  ones,  were  rained  almost 
daily  upon  that  gray  head. 

The  personal  history,  of  Barneveld  at  this 
time  overshadows  his  political  life  and  the 
events  which  were  taking  place  around  him, 
and  which  had  escaped  his  guidance  and 
control.  He  was  seated  one  warm  afternoon 
in  August  on  a porcelain  seat  in  an  arbor  in 
his  garden.  Councilor  Berkhont,  accompa- 
nied by  a friend,  came  to  see  him,  and  after 
a brief  conversation  warned  him  that  dan- 
ger was  impending,  and  that  there  was  a 
rumor  of  an  intention  to  arrest  him.  He  an- 
swered, “ Yes,  there  are  wicked  men  about.” 
Presently  he  lifted  his  hat  courteously,  and 
, said,  “ I thank  you,  geutlemen,  for  the  warn- 
ing.” The  next  morning  at  seven  o’clock 
his  friend  Uytenbogaert  paid  him  a visit. 
He  did  not  find  him  busy  at  his  desk  as 
usual ; he  had  pushed  his  chair  away  from 
the  table  encumbered  with  books  and  pa- 
pers, and  sat  with  his  back  leaning  against  | 
it,  lost  in  thought.  His  stern,  stoical  face 
was  like  that  of  a lion  at  bay.  When  Uyten- 
bogaert took  leave  of  him,  it  was  with  a pre- 
sentiment of  evil  which  he  could  not  shake 
off  as  he  pressed  his  hand  at  parting.  Two 
hours  later  Barneveld  went  in  his  coach  to 
the  session  of  the  States  of  Holland.  The 
place  of  the  Assembly  as  well  as  that  of  the 
States-General  was  in  what  was  called  the 
Biunenhof,  or  Inner  Court,  the  large  quad- 
rangle inolosing  the  ancient  hall  once  the 


residence  of  the  sovereign  Counts  of  Holland. 
The  apartments  of  the  Stadholder  comprised 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  large  series 
of  rooms  surrounding  this  coart.  Passing 
by  these  lodgings,  Barneveld  was  accosted 
by  a chamberlain  of  the  Prince,  and  inform- 
ed that  his  Highness  desired  to  speak  with 
him.  He  followed  him  toward  the  room  in 
which  such  interviews  were  usually  held, 
but  in  the  antechamber  he  was  met  by 
Lieutenant  Nythof,  of  the  Prince’s  body- 
guard, who  told  him  that  he  had  been  or- 
dered to  arrest  him  in  the  name  of  the 
States-General.  He  demanded  an  interview 
with  the  Prince.  It  was  absolutely  refused. 
Physical  resistance  on  the  part  of  a man  of 
seventy-two,  stooping  with  age,  and  leaning 
on  a staff,  to  military  force,  of  which  Nythof 
was  the  representative,  was  impossible.  He 
put  a good  face  on  the  matter,  and  was  at 
once  carried  off  a prisoner,  and  locked  up  in 
a room  belonging  to  Maurice’s  apartments. 
Grofcius,  arriving  soon  afterward,  was  invit- 
ed in  the  same  manner  to  go  to  the  Prince, 
with  whom,  as  he  was  informed,  the  Advo- 
cate was  at  that  moment  conferring.  As 
soon  as  he  had  ascended  the  stairs,  how- 
ever, he  was  arrested  by  Captain  Van  der 
Meulen,  and  taken  to  a chamber  in  the  same 
apartments,  where  he  was  guarded  by  two 
halberdmen.  Pensionary  Hoogerbeets  was 
made  prisoner  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

The  news  of  Barneveld’s  arrest,  which 
was  soon  carried  to  his  home,  filled  his  aged 
wife,  his  sons  and  sons-in-law,  with  grief 
and  indignation.  His  eldest  son  William, 
and  his  two  brothers-in-law,  one  of  whom 
was  President  of  the  Upper  Council,  ob- 
tained an  audience  with  Maurice  that  same 
afternoon.  They  requested  that  the  Advo- 
cate, in  consideration  of  his  advanced  age, 
might,  on  giving  proper  bail,  be  kept  pris- 
oner in  his  own  house.  “ It  is  the  work  of 
the  States-General,”  the  Stadholder  replied ; 
“no  harm  shall  come  to  your  father  any 
more  than  to  myself.”  There  was  profound 
silence  in  the  States  of  Holland.  “ You  have 
taken  from  us  our  head,  our  tongue,  and  our 
hand ; henceforth  we  can  only  sit  still  and 
look  on.”  The  States-General  took  the  au- 
thority of  the  arrest,  which  eight  individ- 
uals, calling  themselves  the  States-General, 
had  authorized  by  secret  resolution,  and  a 
“ billet”  was  read  to  the  Assembly.  Sundry 
things  were  said  to  have  been  discovered 
tending  to  the  prejudice  of  the  provinoea, 
and  not  without  apparent  danger  to  the 
state  of  the  country ; and  Barneveld,  Hoo- 
gerbeets, and  Grotius,  who  were  considered 
ringleaders  therein,  were  ordered  to  be  ar- 
rested, that  they  may  be  held  to  answer  duly 
for  their  actions  aud  offenses.  The  deputies 
of  Holland  in  the  States-General  protested 
against  the  arrest,  aud  reported  to  the  States 
of  Hollaud  in  session  in  the  same  building. 
Soon  afterward  a committee  of  five  appear- 
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ed  before  the  Assembly  to  justify  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  showers  of  lampoons  and  libels  began 
afresh.  Bameveld’s  relations  could  not  ap- 
pear in  the  street  without  being  insulted, 
and  without  hearing  scurrilous  and  obscene 
verses  against  him  and  themselves  howled 
in  their  ears  by  all  the  ballad-mongers  and 
broad-sheet  vendors  in  the  town.  The  French 
envoys  at  the  Hague  exhausted  themselves 
in  efforts,  both  public  and  private,  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoners,  but  it  was  a thankless  task. 
Nobody  cared  for  the  Advocate  now  that  he 
had  fallen.  Those  whom  he  had  benefited 
most  were  the  first  to  denounce  him.  He 
was  without  friends ; but,  besides  Maurice, 
he  certainly  had  one  deadly  foe,  Aerssens, 
who  had  become  the  political  tutor  of  the 
Stadholder. 

The  great  statesman  being  out  of  the  way, 
the  great  soldier  resumed  his  tour  in  the 
provinces,  in  order  to  change  the  govern- 
ments. His  course  in  every  city  was  nearly 
the  same.  The  board  of  magistrates  would 
be  summoned  before  him  and  his  soldiers, 
and  informed  that  the  world  had  no  further 
need  for  their  services.  They  bowed  them- 
selves out  of  the  presence,  and  a new  list 
was  announced,  prepared  beforehand  by 
those  upon  whom  he  oould  rely.  If  they 
were  bold  enough  to  inquire  why  they  were 
removed,  they  were  told  that  the  good  of 
the  country  required  it.  No  doubt  they  had 
good  intentions,  and  had  been  faithful  serv- 
ants of  the  Fatherland.  “ But  this  time  it 
must  be  so.”  Thus  he  went  on  sowing  mu- 
nicipalities broadcast,  and  when  he  returned 
to  the  Hague  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  reform- 
ing process.  He  found  one  man  among  the 
magistrates  of  Leyden,  Ex -Burgomaster 
Hooft,  who  was  shocked  at  the  submission 
of  his  colleagues,  and  asked  if  none  of  them 
had  a word  to  say  in  defense  of  their  laws 
and  privileges.  “ No,”  they  answered,  with 
one  accord.  He  rose  to  his  feet — an  old  man 
of  seventy-two — and  addressed  the  S tad- 
holder  manfully  and  well.  “ Grandpapa,  it 
must  be  so  this  time.  Necessity  and  the 
service  of  the  country  require  it.” 

The  prisoners  had  been  removed  to  anoth- 
er building  in  the  Binnenhof.  The  cham- 
ber in  which  the  Advocate  was  confined  was 
in  sight  of  the  “ Hall  of  Truce,”  where  he 
had  negotiated  with  the  representatives  of 
all  the  great  powers  of  Christendom  the 
treaty  which  had  suspended  the  war  of  forty 
years,  and  where  he  was  wont  to  give  au- 
dience to  the  envoys  of  the  greatest  sov- 
ereigns or  the  least  significant  states  of  Eu- 
rope, all  of  whom  had  ever  been  solicitous 
of  his  approbation  and  support.  Within  a 
stoned-throw  of  his  chamber,  but  unseen, 
was  his  own  house  on  the  Voorhout,  surrouud- 
ed  by  flower  gardens  and  shady  pleasure- 
grounds,  where  now  sat  his  wife  and  her 


children  plunged  in  deep  affliction.  He  was 
allowed  the  attendance  of  a faithful  servant, 
John  Franken,and  a sentinel  stood  constant- 
ly before  his  door.  His  papers  had  been 
taken  from  him,  and  at  first  he  was  deprived 
of  writing  materials.  Here  he  remained 
nearly  seven  months,  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  outward  world,  save 
such  atoms  of  intelligence  as  could  be  secret- 
ly conveyed  to  him  in  the  inside  of  a quill 
concealed  in  a pear,  and  by  similar  devices. 

At  last,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1619,  his  trial 
began.  He  was  not  permitted  the  help  of 
lawyer,  clerk,  or  man  of  business.  Alone, 
and  from  his  chamber  of  bondage,  suffering 
from  bodily  infirmities  and  from  the  weak- 
ness of  advancing  age,  he  was  compelled  to 
prepare  his  defense  against  a vague  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  charges,  to  meet  which 
required  constant  reference  not  only  to  the 
statutes,  privileges,  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  Roman  law,  but  to  a thousand 
minute  incidents  out  of  which  the  history  of 
the  provinces  during  the  past  twelve  years 
or  more  had  been  compounded.  Day  by  day 
he  confronted  two  dozen  hostile  judges,  com- 
fortably seated  at  a great  table  piled  with 
papers,  surrounded  by  clerks,  with  bags  full 
of  documents,  and  with  a library  of  authori- 
ties and  precedents  duly  thumbed  and  dog’s- 
eared,  and  ready  to  their  hands,  while  his 
only  library  and  chronicle  lay  in  his  brain. 
From  day  to  day,  with  frequent  intermis- 
sions, he  was  led  down  through  the  narrow 
turret  stairs  to  a wide  chamber  on  the  floor 
immediately  below  his  prison,  where  a tem- 
porary tribunal  had  been  arranged  for  a 
special  commission.  At  first  there  had  beeu 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  judges  to 
treat  him  as  a criminal,  and  to  require  him 
to  answer  standing  to  the  interrogations 
propounded  to  him.  But  as  the  terrible  old 
man  advanced  into  the  room,  leaning  on  his 
staff,  and  surveying  them  with  the  air  of 
haughty  command  habitual  to  him,  several, 
involuntarily  rising,  uncovered  to  salute 
him,  and  making  way  for  him  to  the  fire- 
place, about  which  many  were  standing  that 
wintry  morning.  He  was  thenceforth  al- 
ways accommodated  with  a seat  while  he 
listened  to  and  answered  ex  tempore  the  elab- 
orate series  of  interrogations  which  had  been 
prepared  to  convict  him.  It  was  a packed 
tribunal.  Several  of  the  commissioners  were 
his  personal  enemies.  Many  of  them  were 
totally  ignorant  of  law.  Some  of  them  knew 
not  a word  of  any  language  but  their  moth- 
er-tongue, although  much  of  the  law  they 
were  to  administer  was  written  in  Latin. 
There  was  no  bill  of  indictment,  no  arraign- 
ment, no  counsel.  There  were  no  witnesses 
and  no  arguments.  The  court-room  contain- 
ed only  a prejudiced  and  partial  jury  to  pro- 
nounce both  on  law  and  fact,  without  a judge 
to  direct  them,  or  advocates  to  sift  testimony 
and  contend  for  or  against  the  prisoner’s 
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guilt.  The  process  consisted  of  a vast  se- 
ries of  rambling  and  tangled  interrogatories, 
reaching  over  a space  of  forty  years,  with- 
out apparent  connection  or  relevancy,  skip- 
ping fantastically  about  from  one  period  to 
another,  back  and  forth,  with  apparently  no 
other  intent  than  to  puzzle  him,  throw  him 
off  his  balance,  and  lead  him  into  self-con- 
tradiction. 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  the  details 
of  this  tragic  farce,  which  lasted  over  two 
months,  and  which  closed  as  might  have 
been  expected.  His  destruction  was  deter- 
mined upon  from  the  beginning.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  if  his  friends  had  been  willing  to 
implore  pardon  for  him,  the  sentence  would 
have  been  remitted  or  commuted.  The  Prin- 
cess-Dowager, at  the  instigation  of  the  Stad- 
holder,  had  an  interview  with  the  wife  of 
his  eklest  son,  who  was  besought  to  apply 
with  the  rest  of  his  children  for  a pardon  to 
the  Lords  States.  She  took  time  to  consult 
with  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and 
coming  again  to  the  Princess,  informed  her 
that  she  had  spoken  with  the  other  children, 
and  that  they  could  not  agree  to  the  sugges- 
tion. “They  would  not  move  one  step  in 
it — no,  not  if  it  should  cost  him  his  head.” 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  May  12,  and 
about  half  past  five  o’clock.  Barneveld  sat 
in  his  prison  chamber,  occupied  in  prepara- 
tions for  his  next  encounter  with  his  judges, 
eleven  days  haviug  elapsed  since  he  had  last 
appeared  before  them,  when  the  door  open- 
ed, and  three  gentlemen  entered.  Two  were 
the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  government, 
Fiscal  Sylla  and  Fiscal  Yan  Leeuwen.  The 
other  was  the  provost-marshal,  Carel  de  Nijs. 
The  servant  was  directed  to  leave  the  room. 
Barneveld  had  stepped  into  his  dressing- 
room  on  hearing  footsteps,  but  came  out 
with  his  long  furred  gown  about  him  as 
they  entered.  He  greeted  them  courteous- 
ly, and  remained  standing  with  his  hands 
placed  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  with  one 
knee  resting  carelessly  against  the  arm  of  it. 
Yau  Leeuwen  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
rather  be  seated,  as  they  brought  & commu- 
nication from  the  judges.  He  answered  in 
the  negative.  Van  Leeuwen  then  informed 
him  that  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  judges  the  next  morning  to  hear  his  sen- 
tence of  death.  “The  sentence  of  death!” 
he  exclaimed,  without  in  the  least  changing 
his  position;  “the  sentence  of  death!  the 
sentence  of  death !”  saying  the  words  over  j 
thrice,  with  an  air  of  astonishment  rather 
than  of  horror.  “ I never  expected  that ! I 
thought  they  were  going  to  hear  my  defense 
again.”  He  referred  to  his  long  services. 
Van  Leeuwen  said  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  them,  and  was  sorry  that  his  lordship 
took  this  message  ill  of  him.  “I  do  not 
take  it  ill  of  you,’*  said  Barneveld ; “ but 
let  them  see  how  they  will  answer  it  before 
God.  Are  they  to  deal  thus  with  a true 


patriot  f Let  me  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
that  for  the  last  time  I may  write  farewell 
to  my  wife.”  Yan  Leeuwen  said  he  would 
ask  permission  of  the  judges ; he  could  not 
think  that  my  lord’s  request  would  be  re- 
fused. Permission  was  given ; pen,  ink,  and 
paper  were  brought ; and  Barneveld  sat  down 
to  write  without  the  slightest  trace  of  dis- 
composure upon  his  countenance  or  in  any 
of  his  movements.  Sylla  cautioned  him  lest 
he  should  put  down  something  that  might 
furnish  cause  for  not  delivering  the  letter. 
Barneveld  paused  in  his  writing,  took  the 
glasses  from  his  eyes,  and  looked  Sylla  in 
the  face.  “ Well,  Sylla,”  he  said,  very  calm- 
ly, “ will  you  in  these  my  last  moments  lay 
down  the  law  to  me  as  to  what  I shall  write 
to  my  wife  f”  He  then  added,  with  a half 
smile,  “Well,  what  is  expected  of  met” 
They  had  no  commission  to  lay  down  the 
law,  Van  Leeuwen  replied.  “ Your  worship 
will  write  whatever  you  like.”  While  Bar- 
neveld was  writing,  Anthony  Walaeus,  a 
learned  preacher  and  professor,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  States-General  to  minister 
to  him,  came  in.  Not  knowing  him,  Barne- 
veld asked  him  why  he  came.  “I  come  to 
console  my  lord  in  liis  tribulation.”  “Iam 
a man,”  said  Barneveld ; “ have  come  to  my 
present  age;  aud  I know  how  to  console 
myself.  I must  write,  and  have  now  other 
things  to  do.”  The  preacher  said  he  would 
withdraw,  and  return  when  his  worship  was 
at  leisure.  “Do  as  you  like,”  said  Barne- 
veld, going  on  with  his  writing.  When  his 
letter  was  finished  it  was  sent  to  the  judges 
for  their  inspection.  They  at  once  forward- 
ed it  to  his  mansion  in  the  Voorhout. 

Walaeus  returned.  Barneveld  apologized 
for  his  somewhat  abrupt  greeting,  and  begged 
him  and  the  provost-marshal  to  join  him  at 
supper,  which  was  soon  brought.  W’hen  it 
was  finished  he  asked  the  clergyman  to  go 
on  his  behalf  to  Prince  Maurice.  “ Tell  his 
Excellency  that  I have  always  served  him 
| with  upright  affection  so  far  as  my  office, 

! duties,  and  principles  permitted.  If  I,  in 
the  discharge  of  my  oath  and  official  func- 
tions, have  ever  done  any  thing  contrary  to 
his  views,  I hope  he  will  forgive  it,  and  that 
he  will  hold  my  children  iu  his  gracious  fa- 
! vor.”  Walaeus  went  at  once  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Stadholder,  who  heard  the  mes- 
sage with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  assured  the 
messenger  that  he  felt  deeply  for  the  Advo- 
cate’s misfortunes.  He  had  always  had 
much  affection  for  him,  he  said,  and  had 
often  warned  him  against  his  mistaken 
courses.  He  was  indignant,  he  confessed, 
that  he  had  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  sov- 
ereignty. Yet  he  forgave  him  all ; and  his 
sons,  as  long  as  they  behaved  well,  might 
rely  on  his  favor.  As  Walaens  was  about  to 
leave  the  apartment,  the  Prince  called  him 
back.  “ Did  he  say  any  thing  of  a pardon  T” 
No,  he  had  made  no  allusion  to  it.  The 
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preacher  returned  immediately,  and  report- 
ed the  whole  conversation  to  Barneveld, 
who  said  that  his  Excellency  had  been  de- 
ceived in  some  things,  but  that  it  was  true 
that  he  was  fearful  and  apprehensive  that 
he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty,  or  to  more 
authority  in  the  country.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Walaeus  other  clergymen  came  to 
Barneveld's  room,  and  general  conversation 
now  ensued.  They  wished  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  consolations  of  religion,  but 
he  iusisted  upon  the  ignorance  and  injustice 
of  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced  against 
him.  They  knew  not  such  matters,  they  re- 
plied ; they  had  been  sent  to  call  him  to  re- 
pentance for  his  open  and  hidden  sins,  and 
to  offer  the  consolations  of  religion.  Where- 
upon the  conversation  took  a religious  turn, 
and  he  spoke  so  earnestly  and  well  that 
he  astonished  them.  At  eleven  o'clock  he 
requested  one  of  them  to  say  an  evening 
prayer.  When  this  was  done  he  asked  them 
to  return  by  three  or  four  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing. They  had  been  directed  to  remain  all 
night.  “ That  is  unnecessary,"  he  said ; and 
they  retired.  His  servant  helped  him  to  un- 
dress, and  he  went  to  bed  as  usual.  Taking 
off  his  siguet-ring,  he  gave  it  to  the  man. 
“ For  my  eldest  son,”  he  said.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  sleep,  he  asked  John  Franken 
to  read  to  him  from  the  Prayer-book;  but 
one  of  the  soldiers  by  whom  he  was  guarded 
called  in  a clergyman  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  prison,  who  read  to  him  the  Conso- 
lations of  the  Sick.  By-and-by  he  said  he 
would  try  once  more  if  he  could  sleep,  and 
his  servant  and  the  clergyman  withdrew. 
After  an  hour  he  called  for  his  French  Psalm- 
book, and  read  in  it  for  some  time.  Later  in 
the  night  the  clergymen  who  had  previously 
been  with  him  returned,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  slept,  if  he  hoped  to  meet  Christ,  and  if 
there  was  any  thing  that  troubled  his  con- 
science. “ I have  not  slept,  but  am  perfect- 
ly tranquil,"  he  replied ; “ I am  ready  to  die', 
but  can  not  comprehend  why  I must  die.  I 
wish  from  my  heart  that  through  my  death 
and  my  blood  all  disunion  and  discord  in 
this  land  may  cease."  He  bade  them  carry 
his  last  greetings  to  his  fellow-prisoners,  and 
they  left  him.  Before  five  o'clock  John 
Franken  heard  the  bell  ring  in  the  apart- 
ment of  the  judges  directly  below  the  pris- 
on chamber,  and  told  his  master  he  had  un- 
derstood that  they  were  to  assemble  at  five 
o'clock.  “ I may  as  well  get  up,  then,"  said 
Barneveld.  “ They  meau  to  begin  early,  I 
suppose.  Give  me  my  doublet,  and  but  one 
pair  of  stockings."  As  the  dressing  pro- 
ceeded he  whispered  to  the  man  to  take 
good  care  of  his  papers  which  were  conceal- 
ed in  the  apartment ; and  as  the  combs  and 
brushes  were  handed  him  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  “John,  this  is  for  the  last  time." 
When  he  was  dressed  be  tried,  in  rehearsal, 
to  pull  over  his  eyes  the  silk  skull-cap  which 


he  usually  wore  under  his  hat : but  finding 
it ’too  tight,  he  told  John  Franken  to  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  and  to  give  it  to  him  when  he 
should  call  for  it. 

While  this  solemn  night  was  passing  away, 
the  friends  of  Barneveld  had  not  been  idle. 
His  wife  and  children  petitioned  the  Stad- 
holder  and  the  judge-commissioners  to  be  al- 
lowed to  see  and  speak  to  him  for  the  last 
time;  the  Princess -Dowager  besought  an 
interview  with  her  stern  step-son ; and  Du 
Maurier,  the  French  envoy,  made  earnest 
application  to  be  heard  before  the  Assembly 
of  the  Statea-General  as  embassador  of  a 
friendly  sovereign  who  took  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  and  the 
fate  of  its  illustrious  statesman.  All  was  of 
no  avail. 

The  drums  had  been  sounding  through 
the  town  since  four  in  the  morning,  and  the 
tramp  of  soldiers  marching  to  the  Inner 
Court  had  long  been  audible  in  the  prison 
chamber.  Walaeus  now  came  back  with  a 
message  from  the  judges.  “ The  high  com- 
missioners think  it  is  beginning.  Will  my 
lord  please  to  prepare  himself V9  “Very 
well,  very  well.  Shall  we  go  at  once!" 
Walaeus  suggested  a prayer.  Upon  its  con- 
clusion Barneveld  gave  his  hand  to  the  pro- 
vost-marshal and  to  the  two  soldiers,  bid- 
ding them  adieu,  and  walked  down  stairs, 
attended  by  them,  to  the  chamber  of  the 
judges.  When  he  appeared  at  the  door  he 
was  informed  that  there  had  been  a misun- 
derstanding, and  he  was  requested  to  wait 
a little.  He  went  up  stairs  again,  sat  down 
in  his  chamber  again,  and  read  in  his  French 
Psalm-book.  Half  an  hour  later  he  was 
once  more  summoned.  He  was  about  to  en- 
ter the  judges'  chamber,  but  was  informed 
that  the  sentence  would  be  read  in  the  great 
hall  of  judicature.  He  descended  with  his 
escort  to  the  basement  story,  and  was  led 
into  a vast  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a great  table,  where  the  twenty-four  judges 
and  the  three  commissioners  were  seated,  in 
their  black  caps  and  gowns  of  office.  The 
room  was  lined  with  soldiers,  and  crowded 
with  a dark  surging  mass  of  spectators,  who 
had  been  waiting  there  all  night.  He  sat 
down  in  a chair  which  was  placed  for  him, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  commission  proceeded 
at  once  to  read  his  sentence  to  him.  When  it 
was  finished  Barneveld  entered  bis  protest, 
and  added,  “ I thought,  too,  that  My  Lords 
the  States-General  would  have  had  enough 
in  my  life  and  blood,  and  that  my  wife  and 
children  might  keep  what  belongs  to  them. 
Is  this  my  recompense  for  forty-three  years’ 
service  to  these  provinces?"  “Your  sen- 
tence has  been  pronounced,"  said  the  presi- 
dent. “Away!  away!"  So  saying,  be  point- 
ed to  a great  door.  Without  another  word 
the  grand  old  man  rose  from  his  chair  and 
strode,  leaning  on  his  staff,  across  the  hall, 
accompanied  by  his  servant  and  the  provost, 
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nnd  escorted  by  a file  of  soldiers.  The  mob 
of  spectators  flowed  out  after  him  at  every 
door  into  the  inner  court-yard  in  front  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Canute  of  Holland. 
Leaning  upon  his  staff,  he  walked  out  on  the 
scaffold — a shapeless  platform  of  rough  un- 
hewn planks  which  lmd  been  rudely  patch- 
ed together  during  the  night — and  calmly 
surveyed  the  crowd  before  him.  Then  lift- 
ing his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  was  heard  to  mar- 
iner, u O God ! what  does  rnau  come  to  F 


Then  he  said,  bitterly,  once  more,  u This, 
then,  is  the  reward  of  forty  years*  service  to 
the  State  F The  clergyman  who  attended 
him  said,  u It  is  no  longer  time  to  think  of 
this.  Let  us  prepare  your  coming  before 
God,”  He  knelt  at  once  upon  the  bare 
planks,  and  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  while 
the  minister  was  praying,  remained  upon  his 
knees.  Then  he  rose,  and  enid  to  John 
Franken,  pointing  to  the  executioner,  who 
stood  in  the  background  grasping  his  loug 
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that  wore  at  all  likely  to  do  so ; besides,  she 
was  afraid  that,  even  if  she  had  a key,  the 
attempt  to  unlock  the  gates  might  expose 
her  to  detection  and  arrest  by  the  watchful 
porter.  The  wall,  therefore,  was  her  only 
hope. 

Now  that  wall  could  not  he  climbed  by 
her  unassisted  strength,  but  she  knew  that 
if  she  had  any  sort  of  n ladder  it  might  eas- 
ily be  clone.  The  question  that  arose,  thou, 
was  how  to  procure  this  ladder.  A wooden 
one  could  not  be  of  any  service,  for  she  could 
not  carry  it  so  far,  and  she  saw  plainly  that 
her  attempt  must  be  made  by  means  of  some 
soil  of  a rope-ladder. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  she  began 
a diligent  search  among  all  the  articles  at 
her  disposal,  and  dually  concluded  that  the 
bed-cord  would  be  exactly  what  she  needed. 
In  addition  to  this,  however,  something  more 
w as  required — something  of  the  nature  of  a 
grapple  or  book  to  secure  her  rope-ladder  to 
the  top  of  the  wall.  This  required  a fur- 
ther search,  but  in  this  also  she  woe  suc- 
cessful. An  iron  rod  on  the  curtain  pole 
along  which  the  curtains  ran  appeared  to 
her  to  be  well  suited  to  her  needs.  It  was 
about  six  feet  long  ami  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  rod  rested  loosely  on  the  polo, 
and  Edith  was  able  to  remove  it  without 
difficulty. 

All  these  preliminaries  had  been  arrauged 
or  decided  upon  before  this  evening,  aud 
Edith  had  now  only  to  take  possession  of 


the  rod  and  the  rope,  and  adapt  them  to  her 
wants.  For  this  purpose  she  waited  till 
dark,  and  then  began  her  w ork. 

It  was  moonlight,  and  she  was  able  to 
work  without  lighting  a lamp,  thus  secur- 
ing additional  secrecy.  This  moonlight  was 
both  an  advantage  and  a disadvantage,  aud 
she  did  not  know'  whether  to  be  glad  or 
sorry^  about  it.  It  certainly  facilitated  her 
escape  by  showing  the  way,  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  rendered  discovery  easier. 

Edith  set  to  work,  aud,  first  of  all,  she 
removed  the  bed -cord.  It  was  as  strong  as 
was  desirable,  and  tar  longer  than  w as  nec- 
essary. She  doubled  part  of  this,  and  tied 
knots  at  intervals  of  about  a foot,  ami  in 
this  simple  way  formed  what  was  a very 
good  step-1  ad der  about  three  yards  long, 
which  was  sufficient  for  her  purpose.  Then 
she  removed  the  iron  curtain  rod,  and  bent 
this  in  such  a way  that  it  formed  a book  or 
grapple  strong  enough  for  her  wants.  She 
thus  had  a rope-ladder,  with  a grappling- 
iron  attached,  of  rude  construct  ion  , it  is  true, 
yet  perfectly  well  suited  to  tlie  task  before 
her,  and  so  light  as  to  he  quite  portable. 

These  preparations  did  not  take  up  much 
time.  After  taking  what  she  wanted  of  the 
hed-cord,  there  was  enough  left  to  replace  in 
the  bedstead  so  t is  to  bold  tip  the  bed.  She 
did  not  know  what  might  happen,  uml  wish- 
ed to  preserve  appearances  iu  the  event  of 
Mrs.  Dunbar’s  entrance,  or  iu  case  of  her 
being  compelled  to  postpone  her  project. 
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From  the  same  motive  she  also  replaced  the 
curtain  so  as  to  look  as  it  did  before,  secur- 
ing it  in  its  place  by  means  of  pins. 

At  length  all  these  preparations  were 
completed,  and  it  only  remained  for  Edith 
to  wait  for  the  proper  time  to  start. 

The  hours  passed  on. 

Midnight  came,  but  even  at  that  honr 
Edith  thought  that  it  was  too  early.  Leon 
probably  kept  late  hours,  and  might  be 
wandering  about.  She  determined  to  wait 
longer. 

The  moon  was  still  shining.  There  were 
only  a few  scattered  clouds  in  that  clear 
sky. 

Could  she  find  her  way  to  the  wall  f She 
felt  confident  of  that.  She  intended  to  go 
down  the  avenue,  keeping  close  to  the  trees, 
so  as  to  fly  to  their  shelter  in  case  of  pursuit. 
When  she  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the 
porter’s  lodge,  she  would  go  through  the 
trees  to  the  wall,  trusting  to  fortune  to  find 
her  way  for  that  short  distance. 

Such  were  the  hopes  and  plans,  made  long 
before,  which  now  occupied  her  thoughts  as 
she  waited. 

At  last  two  o’clock  came.  It  seemed  now 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  wait  any  longer, 
since  the  time  that  was  left  between  this 
and  daylight  was  barely  sufficient  to  allow 
for  contingencies.  Without  any  further  de- 
lay, therefore,  she  prepared  to  depart. 

It  was  with  a painful  feeling  of  suspense 
and  agitation  that  she  set  forth  upon  this 
attempt  at  flight,  which  she  knew  must  be 
a final  one.  Over  her  left  arm  she  threw 
the  rope-ladder,  while  in  her  left  hand  she 
held  that  ancestral  dagger  which  had  al- 
ready done  her  such  good  service  in  her 
dealings  with  Leon.  Her  right  hand  was 
thus  free  to  grope  in  the  dark  for  her  way, 
to  open  bolts,  or  to  seize  the  dagger  from 
her  other  hand  whenever  the  need  for  it 
might  arise.  For  this  last  dread  necessity 
she  had  thoroughly  prepared  herself.  By 
the  desperation  of  her  position,  and  by  the 
dark  menaces  of  Leon,  she  had  been  nerved 
to  a courage  beyond  even  that  elevated 
standard  which  her  high  spirit  ordinarily 
reached,  and  she  had  resolved  that  if  any 
one  interposed  between  herself  and  that 
liberty  for  which  she  longed,  to  use  that 
dagger,  and  to  strike  without  scruple. 

On  leaving  her  room  she  stood  for  a mo- 
ment in  the  outer  hall  and  listened.  All 
was  still.  She  glided  noiselessly  along,  and 
reached  the  stairway.  Once  more  she  stood 
and  listened  before  descending.  There  was 
silence  yet.  She  now  descended  the  stairs 
as  noiselessly  as  before,  and  reached  the 
lower  hall,  where  she  walked  quickly  to- 
ward the  east  end,  and  came  to  the  narrow 
stairway  that  led  down  to  the  door.  Here 
once  more  she  paused.  A fearful  thought 
came  to  her  as  she  looked  down.  What  if 
some  one  should  be  waiting  there  in  the 
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dark ! What  if  Leon  should  be  there ! In 
spite  of  herself  a shudder  passed  through 
her  at  that  thought. 

Suddenly,  as  she  stood  there,  she  heard  a 
sound — a sound  which  roused  her  once  more 
to  action,  and  inspired  new  fears.  It  was 
the  sound  of  a footfall — far  away,  indeed,  in- 
side the  house,  but  still  a footfall — a heavy 
tread,  as  of  some  one  in  pursuit,  and  its  sound 
was  loud  and  menacing  to  her  excited  senses. 
There  was  only  one  to  whom  she  could  at- 
tribute it— Leon ! 

He  had  heard  her,  then ! 

She  was  pursued ! 

Like  lightning  this  thought  oame  to  her, 
and  brought  terror  with  it.  She  could  de- 
lay no  longer.  Down  the  narrow  stairway 
she  hurried  through  the  darkness,  and  reach- 
ed the  door.  In  her  panic  she  forgot  her 
usual  caution.  With  a jerk  she  drew  the 
bolt  back,  and  a harsh  grating  sound  arose. 
She  flung  open  the  door,  which  also  creaked 
on  its  unused  hinges.  Then  leaping  out, 
she  hastily  banged  the  door  after  her,  and 
ran  straight  on. 

In  front  of  Dalton  Hall  there  was  a wide 
lawn  and  a pond.  Beyond  this  arose  the 
trees  of  the  park.  Toward  the  shelter  of 
these  shadowy  trees  Edith  hurried,  with 
the  dread  sense  in  her  soul  that  she  was  be- 
ing pursued  by  a remorseless  enemy.  This 
thought  lent  additional  speed  to  her  foot- 
steps as  she  flew  over  the  intervening  space. 
The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  she 
knew  that  she  could  easily  be  seen  by  any 
watcher;  but  she  sought  only  the  more  to 
reach  the  trees,  and  thus  escape  observa- 
tion. The  time  seemed  long  indeed  to  her 
in  those  moments  of  dread  suspense;  but 
the  space  was  at  last  traversed,  the  trees 
were  reached,  and  plunging  into  the  midst 
of  them,  she  ran  along,  occasionally  stum- 
bling, until  at  length,  partly  from  exhaust- 
ion and  partly  from  a desire  to  see  where 
her  enemy  might  be,  so  as  to  elude  him  bet- 
ter, she  stopped. 

Her  course  had  been  a circuitous  one,  but 
she  had  kept  along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  so 
that  now,  as  she  stopped,  she  found  herself 
under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  the  portico  of  Dalton  Hall, 
between  which  and  herself  lay  the  pond. 
Here  she  stood,  and  looked  over  the  inter- 
vening space. 

As  she  looked,  she  at  first  saw  no  appear- 
ance of  any  human  being,  and  she  began  to 
think  that  her  fears  all  along  had  been  un- 
founded ; but  in  a little  while,  as  her  eyes 
wandered  over  the  front  of  the  Hall,  she  saw 
something  which  at  once  renewed  all  her 
excitement,  and  showed  her  that  her  fears 
were  true. 

Upon  the  portico  stood  a figure,  the  gen- 
eral outlines  of  which  were  now  visible  to 
her  as  she  looked  carefully,  and  seemed  to 
be  the  figure  of  Leon.  She  could  recognize 
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the  gray  dress  which  he  usually  wore,  and 
also  understood  why  she  had  not  noticed 
him  before,  for  the  color  of  his  clothes  had 
made  him  but  faintly  visible  against  the 
gray  stone  mass  of  the  background.  He  was 
now  standing  there  with  his  face  turned  in 
her  direction. 

“He  has  heard  me,”  she  thought.  “He 
has  seen  me.  Instead  of  chasing  me  at  once, 
he  has  stopped  to  listen,  so  as  to  judge  of 
my  course.  He  knows  that  I am  here  now 
in  this  spot,  and  is  still  listening  to  find  out 
if  I go  any  further.” 

In  a few  moments  her  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a dark  object  lying  on  the  portico 
near  Leon. 

It  was  the  dog ! 

She  knew  it  well.  Her  heart  sank  within 
her. 

“ He  is  going  to  track  me  with  the  dog !” 
she  thought. 

What  could  she  do  f 

Nothing.  Flight  was  now  worse  than  use- 
less. All  seemed  lost,  and  there  was  nothing 
now  left  to  her  in  that  moment  of  despair 
but  the  resolve  to  resist  to  the  end. 

After  a short  time,  which  to  Edith  seem- 
ed prolonged  to  a terrible  degree,  the  figure 
came  down  the  steps,  followed  by  the  dog. 

Edith  watched. 

He  walked  on ; he  rounded  the  end  of  the 
pond ; he  came  nearer ! 

She  could  now  recognize  his  face  as  the 
moon  shone  down. 

It  was  Leon.  There  was  no  longer  the 
slightest  doubt  of  that.  He  was  coming 
toward  her,  and  the  huge  dog  followed. 

Edith  involuntarily  shrank  back  among 
the  tree8iand  grasping  her  dagger  with  des- 
perate resolve,  awaited  the  approach  of  her 
enemy. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  EMPTY  ROOMS. 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs.  Dunbar 
waited  a long  time  for  Edith’s  appearance. 
But  she  did  not  make  her  appearance,  and 
the  time  passed,  until  it  at  length  grew  so 
late  that  she  determined  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  Full  of  fear  lest  some  new  illness 
had  been  the  result  of  the  new  excitement 
to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  Mrs.  Dun- 
bar passed  cautiously  through  Edith’s  sit- 
ting-room, and  knocked  at  her  bedroom  door. 

There  was  no  answer. 

She  knocked  again  and  again,  and  still  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  she  opened  the  door  and 
looked  in. 

To  her  amazement  the  room  was  empty. 
What  was  more  surprising  was  the  fact  that 
the  bed  did  not  appear  to  have  been  slept 
in.  There  was  no  disorder  visible  in  the 
room.  Every  thing  was  in  its  usual  place, 
but  Edith  was  not  there,  and  in  that  one 


glance  which  Mrs.  Dunbar  gave  she  took  in 
the  whole  truth. 

Edith  had  fled! 

She  knew  also  that  she  must  have  fled 
during  the  night ; that  the  event  against 
which  such  precautions  had  been  taken  had 
occurred  at  last,  and  that  she  was  responsi- 
ble. Over  that  sorrowful  anxious  face  there 
came  now  a deeper  sorrow  and  a graver 
anxiety  at  that  discovery,  and  sitting  down 
upon  a chair,  she  tried  to  conjecture  Edith’s 
possible  course,  and  wondered  how  she  could 
get  over  the  wall  and  out  of  the  grounds. 

At  length  she  left  this  room,  and  going 
down  stairs,  called  Hugo. 

; “ Hugo,”  said  she,  “ has  the  captain  come 

down  ?” 

“ I habn’t  seen  him,  ma’am,”  said  Hugo, 
respectfully. 

“ He  always  rises  early,”  said  Mrs.  Dun- 
bar. “ I wonder  what’s  the  matter.  He  cer- 
tainly must  be  up.” 

Turning  away,  she  ascended  the  stairs, 
and  went  to  the  room  which  was  occupied 
by  Leon.  The  door  was  open.  She  entered. 
The  room  looked  as  though  it  had  just  been 
left  by  its  occupant.  The  bed  bore  signs  of 
having  been  occupied.  The  valise  was  lying 
there  open.  Upon  the  toilet -table  was  a 
pocket-book,  and  hanging  from  the  screw 
of  the  looking-glass  was  his  watch.  His 
riding  whip  and  gloves  and  top-boots  were 
lying  in  different  places. 

As  Mrs.  Dunbar  saw  all  this,  she  con- 
cluded at  first  that  he  had  gone  out  for  a 
walk,  and  would  soon  be  back ; but  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  made  that  idea  seem  ab- 
surd, and  showed  her  that  there  must  be 
some  other  cause.  The  flight  of  Edith  there- 
upon occurred  to  her,  and  was  very  natu- 
rally associated  in  her  mind  w ith  the  depart- 
ure of  Leon.  Had  he  been  watchiug  t Had 
he  detected  her  flight,  and  gone  in  pursuit  f 
It  seemed  so.  If  so,  he  was  doubtless  yet  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  who  must  have  fled 
fast  and  far  to  delay  him  so  long. 

Then  another  thought  came — the  idea  of 
violence.  Perhaps  he  had  caught  the  fugi- 
tive, and  in  his  rage  and  vindictive  foxy 
had  harmed  her.  That  he  was  fierce  enough 
for  any  atrocity  she  well  knew;  and  the 
thought  that  he  had  killed  her,  and  had  fled, 
came  swift  as  lightning  to  her  mind.  * 

The  idea  was  terrible.  She  could  not  en- 
dure it.  She  left  the  room  and  hurried  down 
stairs  again. 

“ Hugo,”  said  she,  “ go  down  and  ask  the 
porter  if  he  has  seen  the  captain  or  Miss 
Dalton.” 

“ Miss  Dalton !”  exclaimed  Hugo. 

“ Yes ; she’s  gone.” 

“ Gone !”  repeated  Hugo,  in  amazement. 

He  said  no  more,  but  hurried  down  to  the 
gates,  while  Mrs.  Dunbar,  who  felt  restless 
and  ill  at  ease,  walked  up  the  stairs,  and  feel- 
1 ing  fatigued,  stopped  on  the  landing,  and 
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leaned  against  the  window  there,  looking 
out  upon  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
Hall. 

Standing  here,  her  eyes  were  attracted  by  a 
sight  which  made  her  start.  It  was  the  New- 
foundland dog.  He  was  standing  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  looking  straight 
ahead  at  vacancy,  in  a rigid  attitude.  The 
sight  of  this  rjiimal,  who  was  always  the  in- 
separable companion  of  his  master,  standing 
there  in  so  peculiar  a fashion  by  himself, 
'excited  Mrs.  Dunbar ; and  forgetful  of  her 
weariness,  she  descended  the  stairs  again, 
and  quitting  the  Hall,  approached  the  spot 
where  the  dog  was  standing. 

As  she  approached,  the  dog  looked  at  her 
and  wagged  his  tail.  She  called  him.  He 
went  on  wagging  his  tail,  but  did  not  move 
from  the  spot.  She  went  up  to  him  and 
stroked  him,  and  looked  all  around,  hoping 
to  see  some  signs  of  his  master.  She  looked 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  dog  had  been 
staring  when  she  first  noticed  him.  The 
stables  seemed  to  be  the  place.  Toward 
these  she  walked,  and  tried  to  induce  the 
dog  to  follow,  but  he  would  not.  She  then 
walked  over  to  the  stables,  and  looked 
through  them,  without  seeing  any  trace  of 
the  object  of  her  search.  Upon  this  she  re- 
turned to  the  house. 

On  coming  back  she  found  Hugo.  He  had 
been  to  the  gates,  he  said ; but  the  porter 
had  seen  nothing  whatever  either  of  the 
captain  or  Miss  Dalton. 

This  intelligence  deepened  the  anxious 
expression  on  Mrs.  Dunbar’s  face. 

“ His  dog  is  here,”  said  she,  in  a tremulous 
voice. 

“ His  dog !”  said  Hugo.  “ Oh  yes ; he’s  ben 
out  dar  all  de  morn  in’.  Dunno  what  de 
matta  wid  dat  ar  animal  at  all.  Stands 
dar  like  a gravy  statoo.” 

For  the  rest  of  that  day  Mrs.  Dunbar  was 
restless  and  distressed.  She  wandered  aim- 
lessly about  the  house.  She  sent  Hugo  off 
to  scour  the  grounds  to  see  if  he  could  find 
any  trace  of  either  of  the  fugitives.  Every 
moment  she  would  look  out  from  any  win- 
dow or  door  that  happened  to  be  nearest,  to 
see  if  either  of  them  was  returning.  But  the 
day  passed  by,  and  Hugo  came  back  from 
his  long  search,  but  of  neither  of  the  fugi- 
tives was  a single  trace  found. 

What  affected  Mrs.  Dunbar  as  much  as  any 
thing  was  the  behavior  of  the  dog.  Through 
all  that  day  he  remained  in  the  same  place, 
sometimes  standing,  sometimes  lying  down, 
but  never  going  away  more  than  a few  feet. 
That  the  dog  had  some  meaning  in  this  singu- 
lar behavior,  and  that  this  meaning  had  ref- 
erence to  the  flight  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
late  inmates  of  the  house,  was  very  evident 
to  her.  No  persuasion,  or  coaxing,  or  even 
threatening  could  draw  the  dog  away ; and 
even  when  Hugo  fired  a gun  off  close  to  his 
head,  he  quivered  in  every  nerve,  but  only 


moved  back  a foot  or  two.  Food  and  drink 
were  brought  to  him,  of  which  he  partook 
with  a most  eager  appetite,  but  no  tempta- 
tion could  draw  him  any  distance  from  his 
poet. 

That  night  was  a sleepless  one  for  Mrs. 
Dunbar ; and  it  was  with  a feeling  of  great 
relief  that  she  heard  the  noise  of  a carriage 
early  on  the  following  day,  and  knew  that 
Wiggins  had  returned. 

She  hurried  down  at  once,  and  met  him 
in  the  great  hall.  In  a few  words  she  told 
him  all. 

For  such  intelligence  as  this  Wiggins  was 
evidently  unprepared.  He  staggered  back 
and  leaned  against  the  wall,  staring  at  Mrs. 
Dunbar  with  a terrible  look. 

“What!  Gone!”  he  said, slowly.  “Edith!” 

“Yes;  and  Leon.” 

“ Edith  gone !”  gasped  Wiggins  once  more. 

“ Did  you  hear  nothing  in  the  village  f” 

“ I drove  through  without  stopping.  Did 
you  send  to  the  village  f” 

“ I did  not  think  that  they  could  have  got 
out  of  the  grounds.” 

“ They ! There’s  no  trouble  about  Leon  t” 

“ Fm  afraid — for  him,”  said  Mrs.  Dunbar, 
in  a faint  voice. 

“ For  him !”  exclaimed  Wiggins.  “ What 
can  happen  to  him  f For  her,  yon  mean.” 

“ They  must  have  gone  off  together.” 

“ Together ! Do  you  think  Edith  would 
go  with  kim  t No ; she  has  fled  in  her  mad- 
ness and  ignorance,  turning  her  back  on 
happiness  and  love,  and  he  has  pursued  her. 
O Heavens !”  he  continued,  with  a groan, 
“ to  think  that  it  should  end  in  this ! And 
cursed  be  that  scoundrel — ” 

“ Stop !”  cried  Mrs.  Dunbar.  “ He  is  not 
a scoundrel.  He  would  not  harm  her.  You 
don’t  know  Leon.  He  has  not  left  the  place ; 
his  dog  is  here.” 

“ His  dog !” 

Mrs.  Dunbar  explained. 

Upon  this  Wiggins  went  through  the  hall 
to  the  rear,  and  there,  in  the  same  place 
as  where  Mrs.  Dunbar  last  saw  him,  was  the 
dog.  He  was  lying  down  now.  He  wagged 
his  tail  in  friendly  recognition  as  they  came 
up.  Wiggins  patted  him  and  stroked  him 
and  tried  to  coax  him  away.  The  result  was 
precisely  the  same  as  it  had  been  before. 
The  dog  received  all  advances  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  possible.  He  wagged  his 
tail,  rolled  over  on  his  back,  licked  their 
hands,  sat  up  on  liis  hind-quarters,  and  did 
every  thing  which  dogs  usually  do  when  pet- 
ted or  played  with,  but  nothing  would  in- 
duce him  to  leave  the  place.  He  did  not 
appear  to  be  in  any  trouble.  He  seemed 
simply  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  stay 
there,  and  this  resolution  he  maintained 
most  obstinately. 

Wiggins  could  make  nothing  of  it;  but 
the  sight  of  the  dog  renewed  the  terrors  of 
Mrs.  Dunbar. 
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“ I'm  afraid,”  said  she — “ I'm  afraid  that 
something's  happened  to  Leon.” 

“To  Leon!”  exclaimed  Wiggins,  impa- 
tiently ; “ what  could  happen  to  him  t I told 
him  to  quit  this  pl&ce,  and  he  has  probably 
concluded  to  do  so.” 

“ But  what  do  you  think  of  his  flight  at 
the  same  time  with  Edith  T” 

“ I don't  know  what  to  think  of  it.  I only 
know  this,  that  if  he  has  harmed  one  hair  of 
her  head,  I — I'll — kill  him!  My  own  inju- 
ries I will  forgive,  but  wrongs  done  to  her  I 
will  avenge !” 

At  this  Mrs.  Dunbar  shrank  away,  and 
looked  at  Wiggins  in  fear. 

“ But  it  may  be  all  the  other  way,”  said 
she,  in  a tremulous  voice.  “ Edith  was  ter- 
rible in  her  fury.  She  was  no  timid,  falter- 
ing girl;  she  was  resolute  and  vindictive. 
If  he  has  followed  her,  or  laid  hands  on  her, 
she  may  have — ” She  hesitated. 

“ May  have  what  f”  asked  Wiggins. 

“ She  may  have  done  him  some  harm.” 

“ She  may  have  done  him  some  harm!”  re- 
peated Wiggins,  with  a sneer.  “ What ! and 
when  he  had  his  big  dog  to  protect  him! 
Pooh!” 

And  with  a scornful  laugh  he  turned  away. 

Mrs.  Dunbar  followed  him. 

“ She  was  so  terrible  in  her  despair,”  said 
she,  as  she  followed  him ; “ she  looked  like 
a fury — -beautiful,  yet  implacable.” 

“ Silence!”  cried  Wiggins.  “ Stop  all  that 
nonsense,  or  you'll  drive  me  mad.  Are  you 
crazy  ? When  I am  almost  broken-hearted 
in  my  anxiety  about  her,  what  do  you  mean  I 
by  turning  against  that  wronged  and  injured 
girl,  who  I now  see  has  been  driven  to  de- 
spair by  my  own  cursed  mistakes,  and  pre- 
tending that  she  is  the  aggressor,  and  your 
scoundrel  Leon  the  victim  ?” 

In  the  midst  of  this  Wiggins  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  Hugo. 

“ A gen'l'man,  Sah,  wants  to  see  you,  Sah,” 
said  he. 

“A  gentleman,”  repeated  Wiggins.  “Who 
is  he  t How  did  he  come  here  ?” 

“ Dunno,  Sah,  nuffin  'bout  dat,  Sah.” 

“ It's  about  Edith !”  exclaimed  Wiggins ; 
and  he  hurried  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

THE  VICAR  OF  UALTON. 

Wiggins  entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
found  his  visitor  there.  He  was  a slight 
man,  with  light  hair,  watery  gray  eyes,  and 
very  mild  demeanor.  The  timidity  of  the 
man  seemed  very  marked;  there  was  an 
apologetic  air  about  him ; and  his  very  foot- 
fall as  he  advanced  to  greet  Wiggins  seemed 
to  deprecate  some  anticipated  rough  treat- 
ment. He  spoke  a few  words,  and  at  Wig- 
gins's request  to  be  seated  he  sat  down,  while 


his  agitation  increased;  and  he  had  that 
hesitating,  half-abstracted  manner  which 
marks  the  man  who  is  on  the  point  of  giv- 
ing unpleasant  information,  about  the  ef- 
fect of  which  he  is  doubtful. 

Wiggins,  on  his  part,  did  not  seem  to  no- 
tice this.  He  sat  down,  and  looked  with 
earnest  inquiry  at  his  visitor.  He  seemed 
to  know  what  was  the  object  of  this  visit, 
and  yet  to  dread  to  ask  it. 

The  visitor  had  given  his  name  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Munn,  and  Wiggins  recognized 
that  name  as  belonging  to  the  parish  vicar. 
That  name  excited  strange  emotions  within 
him,  for  it  was  the  same  name  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  in  connection  with 
Edith's  marriage. 

“Well?”  said  Wiggins  at  last,  in  some 
impatience. 

Mr.  Munn  cleared  his  throat. 

“ I have  come  here,”  he  began,  u to  tell 
you  very  distressing  news.” 

Wiggins  was  silent. 

“ I refer  to — a — a — Mrs.  Dudleigh,”  said 
Mr.  Munn. 

“ Well  ?”  said  Wiggins,  in  a scarcely  audi- 
ble voice. 

“ She  is  at  the  village  inn.” 

“ At  the  village  inn !”  repeated  Wiggins, 
in  evident  agitation,  drawing  a long  breath. 
“ She  is  alive,  then  ?”  he  added,  eagerly. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Mr.  Munn;  “she  came 
there  early  yesterday  morning.”  And  then 
he  went  on  to  tell  his  story,  the  substance 
of  which  was  as  follows : 

On  the  previous  morning  about  dawn  the 
people  at  the  Dalton  Inn  were  aroused  by  a 
hurried  knock.  On  going  to  the  door  they 
found  Mrs.  Dudleigh.  The  moment  that  the 
door  was  opened  she  sprang  in  and  fell  ex- 
hausted to  the  floor.  So  great  was  her 
weakness  that  she  could  not  rise  again,  and 
had  to  be  carried  up  to  one  of  the  bedrooms. 
She  was  so  faint  that  she  could  scarcely 
speak;  and  in  a feeble  voice  she  implored 
them  to  put  her  to  bed,  as  it  was  a long  time 
since  she  had  had  any  rest,  and  was  almost 
dead  with  fatigue. 

Her  condition  was  most  pitiable.  Her 
clothes  were  all  tom  to  shreds,  and  covered 
with  mud  and  dust;  her  hands  were  tom 
and  bleeding ; her  shoes  had  been  worn  into 
rags;  and  she  looked  as  though  she  had 
been  wandering  for  hours  through  woods 
and  swamps,  and  over  rocks  and  sand.  To 
all  their  inquiries  she  answered  nothing, 
but  only  implored  them  to  put  her  to  bed 
and  let  her  rest ; above  all,  she  prayed  most 
piteously  that  they  would  tell  no  one  that 
she  was  there.  This  they  promised  to  do ; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  them  to  have  informed  about  her,  since 
none  at  the  inn  had  ever  seen  her  before,  or 
had  the  remotest  idea  who  she  could  be. 

Full  of  pity  and  sympathy,  they  put  her 
to  bed,  and  the  landlady  watched  over  her 
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most  assiduously.  All  the  morning  she  slept 
profoundly;  but  at  about  noon  she  waked 
with  a scream,  like  one  who  has  been  roused 
from  some  fearful  dream. 

After  that  she  grew  steadily  worse.  Fe- 
ver set  in,  and  became  more  and  more  vio- 
lent every  moment.  In  their  anxiety  to  do 
what  she  had  requested,  and  keep  her  se- 
cret, they  did  not  send  immediately  for  a 
doctor.  But  her  condition  soon  became 
such  that  further  delay  was  out  of  the 
question,  so  they  sent  for  the  village  phy- 
sician. 

When  he  arrived  she  - was  much  worse. 
She  was  in  a high  fever,  and  already  deliri- 
ous. He  pronounced  her  situation  to  be 
dangerous  in  the  extreme,  urged  upon  them 
the  greatest  care,  and  advised  them  to  lose 
no  time  in  letting  her  friends  know  about 
her  condition.  Here  was  a dilemma  for 
these  worthy  people.  They  did  not  know 
who  her  friends  were,  and  therefore  could 
not  send  for  them,  while  it  became  impos- 
sible to  keep  her  presence  at  the  inn  a se- 
cret. Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  they 
concluded  to  send  for  the  vicar. 

When  Mr.  Munn  came  he  found  them  in 
great  distress.  He  soon  learned  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  at  once  decided  that  it 
should  be  made  known  to  Captain  Dudleigh 
or  to  Wiggins.  For  though  he  did  not  know 
Edith’s  face,  still,  from  the  disconnected 
words  that  had  dropped  from  her  during 
her  delirium,  reported  to  him  by  the  inn 
people,  he  thought  it  probable  that  she  was 
the  very  lady  whom  he  had  married  un- 
der such  mysterious  circumstances.  So  he 
soothed  the  fears  of  the  landlady  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  then  left.  It  was  late  at 
night  when  he  went  from  the  inn,  and  he 
had  waited  till  the  morning  before  going  to 
Dalton  Hall.  He  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  in  at  the  gate,  but  when  the  porter 
learned  the  object  of  his  visit  he  at  once 
opened  to  him.  From  the  porter  he  learned 
of  the  disappearance  of  Captain  Dudleigh 
also.  Nothing  was  then  left  but  to  see  Wig- 
gins. Accordingly  he  had  come  to  the  Hall 
at  once,  so  as  to  tell  his  message  with  the 
shortest  possible  delay. 

To  this  recital  Wiggins  listened  with  grav- 
ity. He  made  no  gesture,  and  he  spoke  no 
word,  but  sat  with  folded  arms,  looking 
upon  the  floor.  When  Mr.  Munn  had  end- 
ed, he,  after  a long  silence,  turned  toward 
him  and  said,  in  a severe  tone, 

“ Well,  Sir,  now  I hope  you  see  something 
of  the  evil  of  that  course  which  you  chose  to 
pursue." 

“Evilf  course  t”  stammered  Mr.  Munn. 
“ I don’t  understand  you.” 

“Oh,  I think  you  understand  me,”  said 
Wiggins,  gloomily.  “Has  not  your  con- 
science already  suggested  to  you  the  proba- 
ble cause  of  this  strange  course  of  her  whom 
you  call  Mrs.  Dudleigh  f” 


“ My  conscience !”  gasped  Mr.  Munn ; 
“ what  has  my  conscience  to  do  with  it  ?” 

“How  long  is  it  since  that  wretched 
mockery  at  which  you  officiated  f”  asked 
Wiggins,  sternly. 

“ I really — I think — a few  months  only.” 

“ A few  months,”  repeated  Wiggins. 
“ Well,  it  has  come  to  this.  That  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  her  flight,  and  of  her  pres- 
ent suffering.” 

“I  — I — married  them,”  stammered  Mr. 
Munn ; “ but  what  of  that  T Is  her  unhap- 
piness my  fault  ? How  can  I help  it  ? Am 
I responsible  for  the  future  condition  of 
those  couples  whom  I marry  ? Surely  this 
is  a strange  thing  to  say.” 

“ You  well  know,”  said  Wiggins,  “ what 
sort  of  a marriage  this  was.  It  was  no  com- 
mon one.  It  was  done  in  secret.  Why  did 
you  steal  into  these  grounds  like  a thief,  and 
do  this  infamous  thing  t” 

“ Why — why,”  faltered  the  unhappy  vicar, 
growing  more  terrified  and  conscience-strick- 
en every  minute — “ Captain  Dudleigh  asked 
me.  I can  not  refuse  to  marry  people.” 

“ No,  Sir,  you  can  not  when  they  come  to 
you  fairly  ; you  can  not,  I well  know,  when 
the  conditions  of  the  law  are  satisfied.  But 
was  that  so  here  f Did  you  not  steal  into 
these  grounds  T Did  you  not  come  by  night, 
in  secret,  conscious  that  you  were  doing 
wrong,  and  did  you  not  have  to  steal  out  in 
the  same  wayt  And  your  only  excuse  is 
that  Captain  Dudleigh  asked  you !” 

“He — he — showed  very  strong  reasons 
why  I should  do  so,”  said  Mr.  Munn,  who 
by  this  time  was  fearfully  agitated — “ very 
strong  reasons,  I do  assure  you,  Sir,  and  all 
my  humanity  was — a — aroused.” 

“ Your  humanity !”  sneered  Wiggins. 
“ Where  was  your  humanity  for  her  !” 

“ For  her !”  exclaimed  the  vicar.  “ Why, 
she  wanted  it.  She  loved  him.” 

“Loved him!  Pooh!  She  hated  him  worse 
than  the  devil.” 

“ Then  what  did  she  marry  him  for  ?”  cried 
Mr.  Munn,  at  his  wits’  end. 

“ Never  mind,”  said  Wiggins ; “ you  went 
out  of  your  way  to  do  a deed  the  conse- 
quences of  which  can  not  yet  be  seen.  I 
can  understand,  Sir,  how  Captain  Dudleigh 
could  have  planned  this  thing;  but  how 
you,  a calm,  quiet  clergyman,  in  the  full 
possession  of  your  faculties,  could  have  ever 
been  led  to  take  part  in  it,  is  more  than  I 
can  comprehend.  I,  Sir,  was  her  guardian, 
appointed  as  such  by  her  father,  my  own 
intimate  friend.  Captain  Dudleigh  was  a 
villain.  He  sought  out  this  thoughtless 
child  merely  for  her  money.  It  was  not  her 
that  he  wanted,  but  her  estate.  I could 
easily  have  saved  her  from  this  danger.  He 
had  no  chance  with  me.  But  you  come  for- 
ward— you,  Sir — suddenly,  without  cause, 
without  a word  of  warning — you  sneak  here 
in  the  dark,  you  entice  her  to  that  lonely 
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place,  and  there  you  bind  her  body  and  soul 
to  a scoundrel.  Now,  Sir,  what  have  you 
got  to  say  for  yourself  f ” 

Mr.  Munn’s  teeth  chattered,  and  his  hands 
clutched  one  another  convulsively.  “ Cap- 
tain Dudleigh  told  me  that  she  was  under 
restraint  here  by — by  you — and  that  she 
loved  him,  and  that  her  only  refuge  was  to 
be  married  to  him.  I'm  sure  I didn't  mean 
to  do  any  harm.'' 

“ Rubbish !"  said  Wiggins,  contemptuous- 
ly. “The  law  gives  a guardian  a certain 
right  to  parental  restraint  for  the  good  of 
the  ward.  The  slight  restraint  to  which 
she  was  subjected  was  accompanied  by  the 
deepest  love  of  those  who  cared  for  her  here. 
I had  hoped,  Sir,  that  you  might  have  some- 
thing different  to  tell  me.  I did  not  know 
that  you  had  actually  acted  so  madly.  I 
thought  the  story  which  I heard  of  that 
marriage  was  incredible,  and  I have  always 
spoken  of  it  as  a mockery.  But  from  what 
I now  gather  from  you,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a bona  fide  marriage,  true  and  valid.” 

“ I — I'm  afraid  it — it  was,”  said  Mr.  Munn. 

Wiggins  gave  something  that  was  almost 
like  a groan. 

“Fiends,”  he  cried,  passionately,  rising 
from  his  chair — “fiends  from  the  bottomless 
pit  could  not  have  more  foully  and  fatal- 
ly deceived  that  poor,  thoughtless,  trustful 
child.  But  all  their  trickery  and  treachery 
could  never  have  succeeded  had  they  not 
found  a paltry  tool  in  a senseless  creature 
like  you — you,  Sir — who  could  stand  there 
and  go  mumbling  your  marriage  service,  and 
never  see  the  infernal  jugglery  that  was 
going  on  under  your  very  eyes.  Yes,  you, 
Sir,  who  now  come  to  wriDg  and  break  my 
heart  by  the  awful  tidings  that  you  now  tell 
me.  Away ! Begone ! I have  already  borne 
more  than  my  share  of  anguish;  but  this, 
if  it  goes  on,  will  kill  me  or  drive  me 
mad !” 

He  turned  away,  with  his  head  bent,  with 
an  unsteady  step,  and  walked  toward  the 
window,  where  he  stood  leaning  against  it 
heavily,  and  staring  out  at  vacancy. 

As  for  Mr.  Munn,  he  gave  one  glance  of 
horror  at  Wiggins,  and  then,  with  a swift, 
frightened  step,  he  hurried  from  the  Hall. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  HOU8E  OF  REFUGE. 

The  illness  of  Edith  was  of  no  light  or 
common  kind.  Her  old  glow  of  health  had 
not  yet  returned.  The  state  of  affairs  at 
Dalton  Hall  had  retarded  any  thing  like  a 
complete  recovery,  and  when  she  started  off 
on  her  desperate  flight,  she  was  unfit  for  such 
a venture.  Through  that  terrible  night  she 
had  undergone  what  might  have  laid  low 
a strong  man,  and  the  strength  which  had 


barely  carried  her  to  the  door  of  the  inn  had 
there  left  her  utterly ; and  so  fierce  was  the 
attack  that  was  now  made  upon  her  by  this 
new  illness  that  recovery  seemed  scarce  pos- 
sible. 

The  doctor  was  as  non-committal  as  doc- 
tors usually  are  in  a really  dangerous  case. 
It  was  evident,  however,  from  the  first,  that 
her  situation  awakened  in  his  mind  the  very 
deepest  anxiety.  He  urged  the  landlady  to 
keep  the  house  in  the  quietest  possible  con- 
dition, and  to  see  that  she  was  never  left 
without  attendants.  This  the  landlady 
promised  to  do,  and  was  unremitting  in  her 
attentions. 

But  all  the  care  of  the  attendants  seemed 
useless.  Deeper  and  deeper  Edith  descended 
into  the  abyss  of  suffering.  Day  succeeded 
to  day,  and  found  her  worse.  Fortunately 
she  was  not  conscious  of  what  she  had  to  en- 
dure ; hut  in  that  unconsciousness  her  mind 
wandered  in  delirium,  and  all  the  sorrows 
of  the  past  were  lived  over  again. 

They  knew  not,  those  good  kind  souls 
who  waited  and  watched  at  her  bedside, 
what  it  was  that  thus  rose  before  her,  and 
distressed  her  in  the  visions  of  her  distem- 
pered brain,  but  they  could  see  that  these 
were  the  result  of  deep  grief  and  long  sor- 
row, and  therefore  they  pitied  her  more  than 
ever.  As  her  mind  thus  wandered,  she  talk- 
ed incessantly,  often  in  broken  words,  but 
often  also  in  long  connected  sentences,  and 
all  these  were  intermingled  with  moans  and 
sighs. 

“ This  is  heart-rending,”  said  the  doctor 
once.  “ It  is  her  mind,  poor  lady,  that  has 
brought  on  this  illness.  In  this  case  medi- 
cine is  of  no  use.  You  can  do  more  than  I 
can.  You  must  watch  over  her,  and  keep 
her  as  quiet  as  she  can  be  kept.” 

All  of  which  the  landlady  promised  more 
fervently  than  ever,  and  kept  her  promise  too. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  care,  the  fever  and 
the  delirium  grew  worse.  The  events  of  her 
Dalton  life  rose  before  her  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  memories,  and  filled  all  her 
thoughts.  In  her  fancies  she  again  lived 
that  life  of  mingled  anxiety  and  fear,  and 
chafed  and  raged  and  trembled  by  turns  at 
the  restraint  which  she  felt  around  her. 
Then  she  tried  to  escape,  but  escape  was 
impossible.  Then  she  seemed  to  speak  with 
some  one  who  promised  deliverance.  Eager- 
ly and  earnestly  Bhe  implored  this  one  to  as- 
sist her,  and  mentioned  plans  of  escape. 

Most  of  all,  however,  her  thoughts  turned 
to  that  soene  in  the  Dalton  vaults.  The  dead 
seemed  all  around.  Amidst  the  darkness 
she  saw  the  ghosts  of  her  ancestors.  They 
frowned  menacingly  upon  her,  as  on  one  who 
was  bringing  dishonor  upon  a noble  name. 
They  pointed  at  her  scornfully  with  their 
wan  fingers.  Deep  moans  showed  the  hor- 
ror of  her  soul,  but  amidst  these  moans  she 
protested  that  she  was  innocent. 
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Then  her  flight  from  the  Hall  came  up 
before  her.  She  seemed  to  be  wandering 
through  woods  and  thickets  and  swamps, 
over  rocks  and  fallen  trees. 

“ Shall  I never  get  out  ?”  she  murmured. 
“ Shall  I never  get  to  the  wall  ? I shall  perish 
in  this  forest.  I am  sinking  in  this  mire.” 

Then  she  saw  some  enemy.  “ It  is  he !” 
she  murmured,  in  low  thrilling  tones.  “ He 
is  coming  I I will  never  go  back — no,  nev- 
er ! I will  die  first ! I have  my  dagger — I 
will  kill  him ! He  shall  never  take  me  there 
— never,  never,  never!  I will  kill  him — I 
will  kill  him  !” 

After  which  came  a low  groan,  followed 
by  a long  silence. 

So  she  went  on  in  her  agony,  hut  her  de- 
lirious words  carried  no  connected  meaning 
to  her  attendants.  They  could  only  look 
at  one  another  inquiringly,  and  shake  their 
heads.  “ She  has  been  unhappy  in  her  mar- 
ried life,  poor  dear,”  said  the  landlady  once, 
with  a sigh ; and  this  seemed  to  be  the  gen- 
eral impression,  and  the  only  one  which  they 
gathered  from  her  words. 

Thus  a fortnight  passed  away. 

At  length  the  lowest  stage  of  the  disease 
was  reached.  It  was  the  turning-point,  and 
beyond  that  lay  either  death  or  recovery. 
All  night  long  the  landlady  watched  beside 
the  bed  of  the  poor  sufferer,  who  now  lay  in 
a deep  sleep,  scarce  breathing,  while  the  doc- 
tor, who  came  in  at  midnight,  remained  till 
morning. 

Morning  came  at  length,  and  Edith 
awaked.  The  delirium  had  passed.  She 
looked  around  inquiringly,  but  could  recall 
nothing. 

“ Auntie  dear,”  she  said,  feebly,  “ where 
are  you  T” 

“ There  isn’t  no  auntie,  dear,”  said  the 
landlady,  gently.  “ You  are  at  Dalton  Inn. 
But  don’t  speak,  dearie — you  are  too  weak.” 

“ Dalton  Inn,”  repeated  Edith,  in  a faint 
voice.  She  looked  puzzled,  for  she  was  as 
yet  too  confused  to  remember.  Gradually, 
however,  memory  awaked,  and  though  the 
recollection  of  her  illness  was  a blank,  yet 
the  awful  life  that  she  had  lived,  and  her 
flight  from  that  life,  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments, came  gradually  back. 

She  looked  at  the  landlady  with  a face  of 
-agony*. 

“ Promise,”  said  she,  faintly. 

“ Promise  what,  dearie  ?” 

“ Promise — that — you  will  not — send  me 
away.” 

“Lord  love  you!  send  you  away?  Not 
me.” 

“ Promise,”  said  Edith,  in  feverish  impa- 
tience, “ that  you  will  not  let  them  take  me 
— till  I want  to  go.” 

“ Never ; no  one  shall  touch  a hair  of  your 
head,  dearie — till  you  wish  it.” 

The  tone  of  the  landlady  gave  Edith  even 
more  confidence  than  her  words.  “God 


bless  you !”  she  sighed,  and  turned  her  head 
away. 

A week  passed,  and  Edith  continued  to 
get  better  every  day.  Although  her  re- 
membrances were  bitter*  and  her  thoughts 
most  distressing,  yet  there  was  something  in 
her  present  situation  which  was,  on  the 
whole,  conducive  to  health.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  months  she  felt  herself  free 
from  that  irksome  and  galling  control  which 
had  been  so  maddening  to  her  proud  nature. 
Her  life  in  Dalton  Hall  had  been  one  long 
struggle,  in  which  her  spirit  had  chafed  in- 
cessantly at  the  barriers  around  it,  and  had 
well-nigh  worn  itself  out  in  maintaining  its 
unconquerable  attitude.  Now  all  this  was 
over.  She  trusted  this  honest  and  tender- 
hearted landlady.  It  was  the  first  frank 
and  open  face  which  she  had  seen  since  she 
left  school.  She  knew  that  here  at  last  she 
would  have  rest,  at  least  until  her  recov- 
ery. What  she  might  do  then  was  another 
question,  but  the  answer  to  this  she  chose 
to  put  off. 

But  all  this  time  while  Edith  had  been 
lying  prostrate  and  senseless  at  the  inn,  a 
great  and  mighty  excitement  had  arisen  and 
spread  throughout  the  country,  and  all  men 
were  discussing  one  common  subject — the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Captain  Dud- 
leigh. 

He  had  become  well  known  in  the  village, 
where  he  had  resided  for  some  time.  His 
rank,  his  reputed  wealth,  and  his  personal 
appearance  had  all  made  him  a man  of 
mark.  His  marriage  with  Miss  Dalton,  who 
was  known  to  be  his  cousin,  had  been  pub- 
licly announced,  and  had  excited  very  gen- 
eral surprise,  chiefly  because  it  was  not 
known  that  Miss  Dalton  had  returned.  The 
gentry  had  not  called  on  the  bride,  however, 
partly  on  account  of  the  cloud  that  hung 
over  the  Dalton  name,  but  more  especially 
on  account  of  the  air  of  mystery  that  hung 
about  the  marriage,  and  the  impression  that 
was  prevalent  that  calls  were  not  expected. 

The  marriage  had  been  largely  commented 
upon,  but  had  been  generally  approved.  It 
had  taken  place  within  the  family,  and  the 
stain  on  the  Dalton  name  could  thus  be  ob- 
literated by  merging  it  with  that  of  Dud- 
leigh.  It  seemed,  therefore,  wise  and  ap- 
propriate and  politic,  and  the  reserve  of  the 
married  couple  was  generally  considered  as 
a mark  of  delicacy,  good  taste,  and  graceful 
respect  for  public  opinion. 

Captain  Dudleigh  had  at  first  been  asso- 
ciated with  a friend  and  relative  of  his, 
Lieutenant  Dudleigh,  who  had  made  him- 
self quite  popular  in  the  outside  world. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  had  gone  into 
society.  It  was  understood  that  Lieutenant 
Dudleigh  had  come  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  being  the  captain’s  groomsman,  and 
when,  after  the  marriage,  he  disappeared, 
nothing  more  was  thought  about  him. 
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Occupying  as  he  did  this  place  in  the  at- 
tention of  the  county  people,  Captain  Dud- 
leigh’s  disappearance  created  an  excitement 
which  can  easily  be  imagined.  Who  first 
started  the  report  could  not  be  found  out, 
but  no  sooner  had  it  been  started  than  it 
spread  like  wild-fire. 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  landlady’s  care, 
they  had  heard  of  Edith’s  flight  and  illness, 
and  naturally  associated  these  two  startling 
facts  together.  The  Dalton  name  was  al- 
ready covered  with  deep  disgrace,  and  that 
another  tragedy  should  take  place  in  con- 
nection with  it  was  felt  to  be  very  natural. 
Week  after  week  passed  on,  and  still  there 
were  no  tidings  of  the  missing  man.  With 
the  lapse  of  each  week  the  excitement  only 
increased.  Throughout  the  whole  county 
this  was  the  common  topic  of  conversation. 
It  was  matter  for  far  more  than  the  ordinary 
pine  days’  wonder,  for  about  this  there  waCB 
the  fascination  and  the  horror  of  an  impen- 
etrable mystery. 

For  it  was  universally  felt  that  in  some 
way  or  other  this  mystery  was  connected 
with  Edith,  and  that  its  solution  lay  with 
her.  It  was  universally  known  that  she 
had  fled  from  Dalton  Hall  in  a most  suspi- 
cious and  unaccountable  manner,  and  that 
Captain  Dudleigh  had  disappeared  on  that 
very  night.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
every  body  should  think  of  her  as  being,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  aware  of  the  fate  of 
Dudleigh,  and  that  she  alone  could  account 
for  it. 

And  so  the  excitement  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  every  day.  Gradually  the  whole 
public  came  to  know  something  about  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  ill-fated  marriage.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  power  at  work  which 
sent  forth  fresh  intelligence  at  various  in- 
tervals to  excite  the  public  mind.  It  was 
not  Wiggins,  for  he  kept  himself  in  strict  se- 
clusion ; and  people  who  went  to  stare  at  the 
gates  of  Dalton  Park  found  nothing  for  their 
pains.  It  could  not  have  been  the  vicar,  for 
his  terror  had  reduced  him  to  a state  of  sim- 
ple imbecility.  There  was  some  other  cause, 
and  that  cause  seemed  always  at  work. 

From  this  mysterious  cause,  then,  the  pub- 
lic gained  a version  of  the  story  of  that  mar- 
riage, which  was  circulated  every  where. 
Miss  Dalton,  it  was  said,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Captain  Dudleigh,  but  her  guardian, 
Wiggins,  had  resisted  her  inclinations.  She 
determined  to  get  married  in  spite  of  him, 
and  Captain  Dudleigh  had  a clergyman 
brought  into  the  park,  who  performed  the 
ceremony  secretly.  After  the  marriage,  how- 
ever, it  was  said,  Captain  Dudleigh  treated 
his  wife  badly,  and  clamored  for  money  to 
pay  his  debts.  His  wife  suspected  that  he 
had  married  her  for  this  sole  purpose.  They 
quarreled  incessantly.  Her  health  broke 
down  through  grief  and  disappointment, 
and  she  was  ill  for  a long  time.  After  her 


recovery  they  had  several  stormy  interviews, 
in  which  she  had  threatened  his  life.  It 
was  said  that  she  always  carried  a dagger, 
with  which  she  had  sworn  to  kill  him.  She 
had  told  him  to  his  face  that  she  would  have 
“ his  heart’s  blood.” 

Such  was  the  story  that  circulated  far  and 
wide  among  all  classes.  None  had  seen 
Edith  personally  except  the  doctor  and  those 
at  the  inn  ; and  the  general  impression  about 
her  was  that  she  was  a fierce,  bold,  impet- 
uous woman,  with  iron  resolution  and  mas- 
culine temper.  So,  on  the  whole,  public 
opinion  ran  high  against  her,  and  profound 
sympathy  was  felt  for  the  injured  husband. 

All  this  was  not  confined  to  the  county. 
The  metropolitan  papers  had  mentioned  it 
and  discussed  it,  and  the  “Continued  Disap- 
pearance of  Captain  Dudleigh ” was  for  a long 
time  the  standing  heading  of  many  para- 
graphs. 

But  during  all  this  time  Edith  remained 
at  the  inn  in  complete  seclusion,  recovering 
slowly  but  surely.  In  that  seclusion  she  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  excitement  which 
she  had  caused,  and,  indeed,  was  not  aware 
that  she  was  talked  of  at  ail.  The  papers 
were  all  kindly  kept  out  of  her  sight,  and 
as  she  had  never  been  accustomed  to  read 
them,  she  never  thought  of  asking  for  them. 

But  the  public  feeling  had  at  last  reached 
that  point  at  which  it  demanded,  with  re- 
sistless voice,  an  inquiry  after  the  missing 
man. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  OLD  WELL. 

Public  feeling  had  grown  so  strong  that 
it  could  no  longer  be  disregarded,  and  the 
authorities  had  to  take  up  the  case.  It  was 
enforced  upon  their  attention  in  many  ways. 
The  whole  county  urged  it  upon  them,  and 
journals  of  note  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  denounced  their  lethargy.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  were  compelled  to 
take  some  action. 

Wiggins  had  foreseen  this,  and  to  guard 
against  this  necessity  he  had  himself  done 
all  in  his  power  to  search  after  the  missing 
man.  He  had  put  the  case  in  the  hands  of 
detectives,  who  had  carried  on  an  investi- 
gation in  all  quarters,  and  in  every  possible 
way ; but  to  no  purpose,  and  with  no  result 
When  at  length  the  authorities  came,  he  in- 
formed them  of  his  search  and  its  failure, 
but  assured  them  that  he  still  believed  that 
Captain  Dudleigh  was  alive.  His  theory 
was  that,  being  heavily  in  debt,  he  had  taken 
this  mode  of  eluding  his  creditors,  and  after 
causing  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was  dead, 
he  had  quietly  disappeared,  and  was  now  en- 
joying himself  somewhere  on  the  Continent. 
No  one  else,  however,  shared  this  opinion, 
and  those  who  came  to  the  search  had  no- 
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doubt  that  the  missing  man  had  been  mur- 
dered. So  they  instituted  a regular  search 
over  the  whole  estate.  They  began  with  the 
Hall,  and  went  through  every  part  of  it.  Then 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  grounds. 
These  were  extensive,  and  it  seemed  prob- 
able that  somewhere  among  the  groves  or 
swamps  the  remains  might  be  found.  They 
searched  the  chapel  and  the  vaults.  They 
dragged  the  pond  in  front  of  the  house.  In 
all  this  Wiggins  lent  his  active  assistance 
toward  furthering  the  ends  of  justice,  but 
at  the  same  time  retained  the  firmest  convic- 
tion that  it  was  a trick  of  Dudleigh’s,  and 
that  he  was  now  in  foreign  parts. 

At  length  some  of  those  who  had  been 
going  the  rounds  of  the  wall  returned  to 
the  house,  carrying  something,  the  sight  of 
which  produced  a profound  excitement.  It 
was  the  hook  and  rope  by  which  Edith  had 
sought  to  escape.  They  found  it  hanging 
upon  the  wall,  and  every  one  recognized  at 
a glance  the  intention  of  this  rope-ladder. 
But  the  thing  that  produced  the  strongest 
excitement  was  something  else.  They  had 
found  it  lying  among  the  grass  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  having  evidently  been  dropped  by 
some  fugitive  as  an  impediment,  or  thrown 
away  as  useless.  It  was  a dagger,  which, 
from  being  so  long  exposed  to  the  weather, 
was  covered  with  rust,  but  was  still  sharp 
and  deadly. 

This  dagger  seemed  at  once  to  confirm  the 
general  impression.  It  showed  that  one  of 
the  fugitives  of  that  night — the  one  who  had 
escaped — had  been  armed  with  a deadly 
weapon.  Every  one  knew  who  the  one  was 
who  had  escaped.  Every  one  had  already 
suspected  her.  Her  wild  flight,  her  terrible 
agitation,  her  long  illness — all  had  been 
known.  What  else  could  cause  such  a state 
of  things  but  the  dread  remembrance  of 
some  dark  crime  f And  now  this  dagger  lay 
before  them,  the  silent  proof  of  the  guilt  of 
her  who  had  left  it  there. 

Upon  Wiggins  the  e fleet  was  crushing. 
His  tongue  was  paralyzed.  He  kept  aloof 
after  that,  with  despair  on  his  face,  and  sur- 
veyed the  proceedings  at  a distance.  Not 
so  Mrs.  Dunbar.  All  this  time  she  had  been 
feverish  and  agitated,  sometimes  following 
the  officers,  at  other  times  retiring.  Upon 
her  the  Bight  of  that  dagger  acted  like  some- 
thing that  confirmed  the  worst  of  her  fears, 
and  she  burst  forth  into  wild  wails  and  lam- 
entations. She  then  urged  the  officers  to 
renewed  search,  and  finally  told  them  all 
about  her  own  discovery  of  the  empty  rooms 
on  that  eventful  morning,  and  the  singular 
behavior  of  the  dog. 

The  mention  of  this  created  new  excite- 
ment, and  they  at  once  asked  where  the  dog 
now  was. 

Mrs.  Dunbar  did  not  know.  The  dog  had 
disappeared  most  mysteriously,  and  they  had 
seen  nothing  of  him  for  a long  time. 


They  then  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  place 
where  the  dog  had  stationed  himself.  Mrs. 
Dunbar,  still  wild  with  excitement,  led  the 
way  there.  Arriving  at  the  spot,  they  exam- 
ined it  narrowly,  but  found  nothing.  It  was 
grass,  which  had  not  been  touched  for  years. 
No  body  lay  buried  beneath  that  old  turf,  as 
was  plainly  evident.  They  then  went  to  the 
out-houses,  toward  which  Mrs.  Dunbar  told 
them  the  dog  had  kept  his  face  turned  for 
some  time  when  she  had  first  seen  him ; but 
here  they  found  nothing  whatever. 

It  was  now  late,  and  they  began  to  think 
of  retiring,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  party, 
who  had  been  walking  in  the  rear  of  the  sta- 
bles, gave  a call  which  drew  them  all  in  that 
direction.  Upon  reaching  him  they  found 
him  standing  at  the  edge  of  a pit,  which 
looked  like  an  old  well.  Over  thi§  there 
was  still  the  frame  of  what  had  been  the 
well-house,  and  the  well  itself  was  very  deep. 
Kneeling,  they  all  peered  into  the  black  depths 
beneath  them,  but  discovered  nothing.  One 
of  them  dropped  a stone,  and  the  sound  far 
below  showed  that  the  bottom  lay  at  least 
sixty  or  eighty  feet  from  the  surface. 

“ How  long  since  this  well  has  been  used  ?” 
asked  the  sheriff.  t 

“ Many  years,”  said  Mrs.  Dunbar. 

“ Did  you  examine  it  ?” 

“ We  never  thought  of  doing  so.” 

“Well,  we  may  as  well  try  it.  Can  we 
have  a rope  T” 

“Certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Dunbar,  who  at 
once  went  to  the  house,  and  soon  returned 
with  Hugo,  who  carried  a long  stout  rope. 

Now  it  remained  to  explore  the  well,  and 
to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  for  some 
one  to  descend.  But  no  difficulty  was  found 
in  this.  By  this  time  all  had  been  stimu- 
lated to  the  highest  degree  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  search,  and  there  was  something 
in  the  look  of  the  well  which  made  it  seem 
like  the  very  place  for  the  hurried  disposal 
of  a body.  Here,  then,  they  were  all  con- 
vinced, if  any  where,  they  would  be  sure  to 
come  upon  that  which  they  sought.  Ac- 
cordingly several  volunteered  to  go  down; 
but  the  sheriff  chose  from  among  them  the 
one  who  seemed  fittest  for  that  purpose,  and 
to  the  others  was  allotted  the  task  of  low- 
ering him.  Some  further  time  was  taken 
up  in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
this ; but  at  length  these  were  all  completed, 
and  the  man  who  was  to  go  down,  after  bind- 
ing one  end  of  the  rope  about  his  chest  and 
giving  the  other  end  to  his  companions, 
prepared  to  descend. 

The  well  was  not  very  wide,  and  was  lined 
around  its  sides  with  rough  stones.  In  the 
interstices  between  these  he  inserted  his 
feet  and  hands,  and  thus  he  let  himself  down, 
descending  gradually. 

The  others  knelt  around  the  mouth  of  the 
well,  holding  the  rope,  and  letting  it  pass 
through  their  hands  as  their  companion  de- 
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scended,  peering  silently  into  the  dark  with 
eager  eyes,  and  listening  breathlessly  to  the 
dull  sounds  made  by  the  man  below  as  he 
descended  further  and  further. 

At  last  all  was  still.  From  below  there 
came  no  sound.  He  had  reached  the  hot* 
tom.  More  anxiously  than  ever  they  tried 
to  pierce  through  the  gloom,  but  that  gloom 
was  impenetrable.  Their  companion  delayed 
long.  They  began  to  feel  uneasy. 

At  length  they  heard  sounds,  and  knew 
that  he  was  ascending.  With  what  intel- 
ligence t What  had  he  found  in  that  awful 
abyss!  This  was  the  question  which  was 
suggested  to  every  heart,  but  a question 
which  no  one  could  answer.  They  lent 
their  assistance,  and  pulled  at  the  rope  to 
help  their  companion.  Nearer  and  nearer 
he  caipe,  and  still  nearer,  until  at  last  he 
was  within  reach.  A few  moments  more  and 
he  emerged  from  the  mouth  of  the  well, -and 
falling  forward,  he  lay  for  a moment  mo- 
tionless. 

They  all  rushed  to  his  assistance,  but  he 
shook  them  off  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

“ Did  you  find  any  thing  f” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  man,  in  a hollow  voice. 

“ What  T"  cried  all,  in  breathless  suspense. 

“ You  shall  see.  Bring  lights  here,  some- 
body. It’s  getting  too  dark  for  this  busi- 
ness." 

Hugo  was  at  once  dispatched  to  the  Hall 
by  Mrs.  Dunbar  for  lights.  There  was  by 
this  time  every  necessity  for  them.  Much 
time  had  been  taken  up  with  their  prepara- 
tions, and  the  shadows  of  evening  had  al- 
ready gathered  about  them.  While  Hugo 
was  gone  they  all  questioned  their  compan- 
ion, but  he  refused  to  say  any  thing. 

“ Don’t  ask  me,"  he  replied.  “ Wait  and 
see  for  yourselves." 

At  this  answer  there  was  but  one  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  all,  which  was  that  the 
object  of  their  search  had  been  found.  But 
there  was  now  no  further  delay.  Hugo  soon 
returned  with  a lantern,  and  the  man  pre- 
pared to  descend  once  more.  The  lantern 
he  hung  about  his  neck,  and  taking  another 
piece  of  rope  with  him,  the  end  of  which 
was  left  with  those  above,  he  again  went 
down.  This  time  he  was  gone  longer  than 
before.  Those  above  peering  through  the 
gloom  could  see  a faint  light  far  below, 
and  the  shadowy  outline  of  their  companion. 

At  length  he  began  to  ascend,  and  in  due 
time  reached  the  top. 

“There,"  said  he;  “you  may  pull  on 
that  line.  I have  fastened  it  so  that  it  ’ll 
hold." 

Saying  this,  he  flung  himself  exhausted  on 
the  grass,  and  unslung  the  lantern  and  un- 
bound the  rope. 

The  others  pulled.  There  was  a heavy 
weight  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  They  could 
all  conjecture  well  what  that  dead-weight 
might  be.  But  the  fierce  curiosity  that  now 


animated  them  stimulated  them  to  put  forth 
all  their  strength  in  a series  of  vigorous  pulls. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  that  weight  to  the 
top.  At  last  it  hung  just  beneath  them. 
Half  a dozen  hands  were  stretched  out,  and 
in  an  instant  it  was  jerked  out  and  lay  upon 
the  grass. 

The  sheriff  seized  the  lantern  and  held  it 
up.  T£e  scene  was  one  of  horror.  All  around 
was  the  gloom  of  night,  the  shadowy  outline 
of  trees  and  of  the  out-houses.  A flickering 
light  revealed  a group  of  men  surrounding 
some  object  on  the  grass,  upon  which  they  * 
gazed  in  silent  awe. 

It  was  a shapeless,  sodden  mass,  but  the 
human  outline  was  preserved,  and  the  clothes 
were  there,  recognizable.  It  was  a grisly,  a 
hideous  sight,  and  it  held  them  all  spell- 
bound. 

But  suddenly  the  silence  was  broken.  A 
wild  shriek  burst  forth  from  Mrs.  Dunbar, 
who  the  next  instant  fell  forward  upon  the 
hideous  object.  Hugo  seized  her  and  raised 
her  up.  She  was  senseless. 

“ What  is  this  t”  cried  the  stem  voice  of 
Wiggins,  who  at  that  moment  had  come  to 
the  place.  ' 

“Mrs.  Dunbar  has  fainted,"  said  the  sher- 
iff; and  then  he  pointed  silently  to  the  Thing 
that  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  spec- 
tators. 

Wiggins  looked  at  it,  and  seemed  turned 
to  stone.  Then  a shudder  passed  through 
him.  Then  he  turned  away. 

As  he  walked  he  staggered  like  one  who 
has  received  some  terrible  blow,  and  stagger- 
ing on  in  this  way,  he  passed  out  of  sight 
into  the  gloom.  After  this  Mrs.  Dunbar  was 
carried  into  the  house  by  Hugo. 

There  was  silence  for  a long  time. 

“ The  head  is  gone !”  said  the  sheriff  at 
length,  in  a low  voice. 

“Yes,"  said  another;  “it’s  been  long  in 
the  water.” 

“Water  couldn’t  do  it,”  said  the  sheriff; 

“ it  was  gone  before  it  went  into  the  water." 

“ What  was  that  for  f” 

“ To  prevent  identification,"  said  the  sher- 
iff, in  a significant  tone. 

The  remains  were  in  due  time  conveyed 
to  an  appropriate  place,  together  with  the 
rope  and  the  dagger.  On  the  following  day 
a search  was  made  for  the  missing  head. 
The  well  was  pumped  dry,  a task  in  which  • 
there  was  little  difficulty,  as  there  was  little 
more  than  two  feet  of  water  in  it,  but  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  was  found.  Then  they 
dragged  the  pond,  but  without  result.  The 
search  was  also  continued  elsewhere,  but  it 
was  equally  unsuccessful. 

It  was  then  concluded  that  the  murderer 
had  removed  the  head  of  his  victim  to  pre- 
vent identification,  and  had  buried  it  some- 
where, but  that  the  traces  of  burial  had 
been  obliterated  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
only  wonder  was  that  the  olothes  should 
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have  been  allowed  to  remain  by  one  who 
had  been  bo  much  on  his  guard  as  to  de- 
capitate his  victim. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  CORONER’S  INQUEST. 

The  remains  were  deposited  in  a proper 
place,  and  a coroner’s  inquest  was  held  at 
once,  at  which  the  usual  examination  of 
witnesses  was  conducted.  | 

Wiggins  was  examined  first.  He  showed 
great  constraint.  He  had  not  much  to  say, 
however,  about  the  disappearance  of  Captain 
Dudleigh,  for  he  had  been  absent  at  that 
time,  and  he  could  only  state  what  took 
place  after  his  return.  But  in  the  course  of 
these  inquiries  much  was  extorted  from  him 
relative  to  Edith’s  position  at  Dalton  Hall, 
her  marriage,  and  the  terms  on  which  she 
had  been  living  with  her  husband.  His 
answers  were  given  with  extreme  hesitation 
and  marked  reluctance,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  utmost  persistence  that  they  were  wrung 
from  him. 

The  porter  was  examined,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  that  scene  at  the  gates 
when  Edith  tried  to  escape  was  revealed. 

Hugo  was' examined.  It  was  found  out 
that  he  had  overheard  the  conversation  be- 
tween Edith  and  Captain  Dudleigh  at  their 
last  interview.  Hugo’s  answers  were  given 
with  as  much  reluctance  as  those  of  Wig- 
gins, but  he  was  not  able  to  evade  the  ques- 
tions, and  all  that  he  knew  was  drawn  from 
him.  But  Hugo’s  remembrance  of  words 
was  not  very  aocurate,  and  he  could  not  give 
any  detailed  report  of  the  conversation  which 
he  had  overheard.  Several  things,  how- 
ever, had  been  impressed  upon  his  memory. 
One  was  the  occasion  when  Edith  drew  a 
dagger  upon  Captain  Dudleigh,  and  left  the 
room  with  it  in  her  hand ; another  was  when, 
in  her  last  interview  with  him,  she  menaced 
his  life,  and  threatened  to  have  his  “ hearts 
blood.”  So  it  was  that  Hugo  had  understood 
Edith’s  words. 

Mrs.  Dunbar  was  examined,  and  gave  her 
testimony  with  less  hesitation.  She  was 
deathly  pale,  and  weak  and  miserable.  She 
spoke  with  difficulty,  but  was  eager  to  bear 
witness  to  the  noble  character  of  Captain 
Dudleigh.  She  certainly  showed  nothing 
like  hate  toward  Edith,  but  at  the  same  time 
showed  no  hesitation  to  tell  all  about  her. 
She  told  about  Captain  Dudleigh ’s  first  visits, 
and  about  the  visits  of  his  friend,  who  had 
assumed  his  name,  or  had  the  same  name. 
She  told  how  Edith  had  been  warned,  and 
how  she  scorned  the  warning.  From  her 
was  elicited  the  story  of  Edith’s  return  after 
her  marriage,  her  illness,  recovery,  and  des- 
perate moods,  in  which  she  seemed  trans- 
formed, as  Mrs.  Dunbar  expressed  it,  to  a 


“fury.”  The  account  of  her  discovery  of 
the  flight  of  Edith  and  the  captain  was 
given  with  much  emotion,  but  with  simple 
truth. 

Mr.  Munn  was  also  examined  about  the 
marriage.  He  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  agitation  into  which  he  had  been  thrown 
during  his  interview  with  Wiggins,  but 
seemed  in  a state  of  chronic  fright. 

After  these  witnesses  one  other  yet  remain- 
ed. It  was  one  whose  connection  with  these 
events  was  the  closest  of  all — one  upon 
whom  that  jury  already  looked  as  guilty  of 
a terrible  crime-^-as  the  one  who  had  inflict- 
ed with  her  own  hand  that  death  whose 
cause  they  were  investigating. 

There  was  no  doubt  now  in  any  mind.  The 
remains  had  been  identified  by  all  the  wit- 
nesses. The  head  had  been  removed,  and 
had  not  been  found,  but  the  clothes  were 
known  to  all.  By  these  they  judged  the  re- 
mains to  be  the  body  of  Captain  Dudleigh. 
Wiggins  alone  hesitated — but  it  was  only 
hesitation ; it  was  not  denial. 

When  Edith  was  summoned  before  the 
coroner’s  jury,  it  was  the  very  first  intelli- 
gence that  she  had  received  of  an  event  in 
which  she  was  so  deeply  concerned.  The 
landlady  had  heard  all  about  the  search  and 
its  results ; but  true  to  her  determination  to 
spare  Edith  all  trouble,  she  had  not  allowed 
any  news  of  these  proceedings  to  be  com- 
municated to  her.  When  the  official  ap- 
peared with  his  abrupt  summons  to  attend, 
the  shock  was  terrible,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing left  except  submission.  A few  brief 
answers  to  her  hurried  and  agitated  ques- 
tions put  her  in  possession  of  the  chief  facts 
of  the  case.  On  her  way  to  the  place  she 
said  not  a word.  The  landlady  went  with 
her  to  take  care  of  her,  but  Edith  did  not 
take  any  notice  of  her. 

As  she  entered  the  room  where  the  exam- 
ination was  going  on,  the  scene  that  pre- 
sented itself  was  one  which  might  well  have 
appalled  a stouter  heart  than  that  of  Edith, 
and  which,  coming  as  it  did  after  the  shock 
of  this  sudden  surprise,  and  in  the  train  of 
all  that  she  had  already  suffered,  gave  to 
her  a sharp  pang  of  intolerable  anguish, 
and  filled  her  soul  with  horror  unspeak- 
able. 

The  rope-ladder  lay  there  with  its  hook, 
with  which  she  had  effected  her  escape,  and 
beside  these  was  the  dagger  which  more 
than  once  she  had  interposed  between  her- 
self and  her  fierce  aggressor ; but  it  was  not 
these  that  she  saw;  something  else  was 
there  which  fixed  and  enchained  her  gaze, 
which  held  her  with  a terrible  fascination. 
A sheet  was  thrown  over  it,  but  the  outlines 
of  that  which  lay  beneath  indicated  a hu- 
man form,  and  the  information  which  Edith 
had  already  received  made  her  well  aware 
whose  that  form  was  supposed  to  be.  But  she 
said  nothing ; she  stood  rigid,  horror-stnck- 
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en,  overwhelmed,  and  looked  at  it  with  star- 
in#  eyes  and  white  lips. 

The  coroner  made  some  remarks,  consist- 
ing of  the  usual  formulas,  something  like 
an  apology  for  the  examination,  a hint  that 
it  might  possibly  affect  herself,  and  a warn- 
ing that  she  should  be  very  careful  not  to 
say  any  thing  that  might  inculpate  herself. 

To  all  this  Edith  paid  no  attention.  She 
did  not  appear  to  have  heard  it.  She  stood, 
as  the  coroner  spoke,  in  the  same  attitude  as 
before,  with  her  eyes  set  in  the  same  rigid 
stare.  As  the  coroner  ceased,  he  stepped 
forward  and  drew  away  tlyj  sheet. 

There  it  lay  at  last — unveiled,  revealed  to 
her  eyes — the  abhorrent  Thing,  whose  faint 
outline  had  chilled  her  very  soul,  its  aspect 
hideous,  frightful,  unendurable!  As  the 
sheet  fell  away,  and  all  was  revealed  before 
her,  she  could  restrain  herself  no  longer  ; the 
strain  was  too  great ; with  a loud  cry,  she  half 
turned  and  tried  to  run.  The  next  instant 
the  landlady  caught  her  as  she  was  falling 
senseless  to  the  door. 

The  examination  of  Mrs.  Dudleigh  was 
postponed.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  was 
afterward  considered  unnecessary.  Enough 
had  been  gathered  from  the  other  witnesses  to 
enable  the  jury  to  come  to  a conclusion.  It 
was  felt,  also,  that  Mrs.  Dudleigh  ought  to 
have  a chance;  though  they  believed  her 
guilty,  they  felt  sorry  for  her,  and  did  not 
wish  her  to  criminate  herself  by  any  rash 
words.  The  result  was  that  they  brought 
in  a verdict  of  murder  against  Mrs.  Leon 
Dudleigh. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A STRANGE  CONFES8ION. 

The  news  of  Edith’s  arrest  spread  like 
wild-fire,  and  the  event  became  soon  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  conversation.  Rumors  of 
all  sorts  arose,  as  is  natural  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, most  of  which  were  adverse  to 
the  accused.  People  remembered  against 
the  daughter  the  crimes  of  the  father.  It 
was  bad  bloody  they  said,  which  she  had  in- 
herited ; it  was  an  evil  race  to  which  she 
belonged,  and  the  murderous  tendency  was 
hereditary. 

The  examination  at  the  inquest  had  made 
known  the  general  facts  of  her  story,  out 
of  which  public  gossip  constructed  another 
story  to  suit  itself. 

Mrs.  Dudleigh  had  been  found  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  all  along,  so  much  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  keep  her  within 
the  grounds.  When  Captain  Dudleigh  was 
paying  attentions  to  her,  she  treated  him 
with  perfect  brutality.  On  one  occasion  she 
struck  him  with  her  whip,  aud  tried  to  run 
away.  Captain  Dudleigh  had  seuthis  friend, 
or  relative,  Lieutenant  Dudleigh,  to  bring 
about  a reconciliation.  This  was  so  well 
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managed  that  the  two  resumed  their  former 
relations,  and  she  even  consented  to  make  a 
runaway  match  with  him.  This,  however, 
was  not  out  of  love  so  much  as  to  spite  her 
guardian. 

After  this  marriage  she  took  a violent  dis- 
like to  her  husband,  and  pretended  to  be  ill, 
or  perhaps  suffered  real  illness,  the  natural 
result  of  her  fierce,  unbridled  temper.  Her 
husband  found  it  impossible  to  live  with 
her.  The  few  interviews  which  they  had 
were  very  stormy.  Over  and  over  again  she 
threatened  his  life.  At  length  she  beguiled 
him  into  the  park  on  some  unknown  pretext, 
and  there,  with  that  dagger  which  she  had 
so  often  flourished  in  his  face,  she  shed  that 
very  u heart's  blood V which  she  had  threaten- 
ed to  take.  The  murder  was  evidently  a 
preconcerted  act.  She  must  have  done  it 
deliberately,  for  she  had  prepared  the  means 
of  secret  escape.  She  deliberately  tried  to 
conceal  her  act,  and  after  removing  his  head, 
and  burying  it,  she  had  thrown  the  body 
into  the  old  well.  But  u murder  tcill  outfn 
etc.,  etc. ; and  with  this  and  other  similar 
maxims  Edith’s  condemnation  was  settled 
by  the  public  mind. 

Thus  Edith  was  in  prison,  held  there  un- 
der a terrible  charge,  for  which  there  was 
proof  that  was  appall iug  in  its  character. 
The  body  found  and  identified  seemed  to 
plead  against  her ; circumstances  inculpated 
her ; motives  were  assigned  to  her  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  cause  the  act ; her  own  words 
and  acts  all  tended  to  confirm  her  guilt. 

After  all,  however,  this  last  blow  was  not 
so  crushing  a one  as  some  others  which  she 
had  received  in  the  course  of  her  life.  The 
most  terrible  moment  perhaps  had  been  that 
one  when  she  was  taken  and  confronted  with 
the  horrible  remains.  After  that  shock  had 
subsided  she  rallied  somewhat;  and  when 
her  arrest  took  place  she  was  not  unprepared. 

If  the  shock  of  the  arrest  had  thus  been 
less  severe  than  might  be  supposed,  so  also 
was  she  less  affected  by  her  imprisonment 
than  another  person  would  have  been  in  such 
a situation.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident. 
She  had  endured  so  much  that  this  seemed 
an  inferior  affliction.  The  anguish  which 
she  had  known  could  not  be  increased  by 
this.  At  Dalton  Hall  she  had  become  habit- 
uated to  imprisonment,  aud  of  a far  more 
galling  kind  to  her  than  this.  She  had  been 
in  the  power  of  a tyrant,  at  his  mercy,  and 
shut  out  from  all  means  of  communicating 
with  the  world  at  large.  Her  soul  had  per- 
petually fretted  and  chafed  against  the  bar- 
riers by  which  she  was  confined,  and  the 
struggle  within  herself  was  incessant.  Aft- 
erward there  had  been  the  worse  infliction 
of  that  mock  marriage,  and  the  unspeakable 
dread  of  a new  tyrant  who  called  himself 
her  husband.  No  prison  could  equal  the 
horrors  which  she  had  known  at  Dalton 
Hall.  Here  in  the  jail  her  situation  was  at 
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least  known.  From  Wiggins  she  was  saved ; 
from  her  false  husband  rescued  forever.  She 
was  now  not  in  the  power  of  a private  ty- 
rant, exercising  his  usurped  authority  over 
her  from  his  own  desire,  and  with  his  will 
as  his  only  law ; but  she  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  nation,  and  under  the  power  of  the 
national  law.  So,  after  all,  she  knew  less 
grief  in  that  prison  cell  than  in  the  more 
luxurious  abode  of  Dalton  Hall,  less  sorrow, 
less  despair.  Her  mood  was  a calm  and  al- 
most apathetic  one,  for  the  great  griefs  which 
she  had  already  endured  had  made  her  al- 
most indifferent  to  any  thing  that  life  might 
yet  have  to  offer. 

Two  days  after  her  arrest  word  was 
brought  to  Edith  that  a lady  wished  to  see 
her.  Full  of  wonder  who  it  could  be,  and 
in  doubt  whether  it  could  be  Miss  Plymp- 
ton,  or  only  Mrs.  Dunbar,  Edith  eagerly  di- 
rected that  the  visitor  should  be  admitted. 

Thereupon  a lady  dressed  in  black  entered 
the  chamber.  A heavy  black  veil  was  over 
her  face,  which  she  raised  as  she  entered, 
and  stood  before  Edith  with  downcast  eyes. 

There  was  something  in  that  face  which 
seemed  strangely  familiar  to  Edith,  and  yet 
she  found  herself  quite  unable  to  think  who 
the  lady  could  be.  She  thought  over  all  the 
faces  that  she  had  known  in  her  school  days. 
She  thought  over  the  faces  at  Dalton  Hall. 
Suddenly,  as  the  lady  raised  her  eyes,  there 
was  an  additional  revelation  in  them  whioh 
at  once  told  Edith  all. 

She  started  back  in  amazement. 

“Lieutenant  Dudleigh!”  she  cried. 

The  lady  bowed  her  head,  and  said,  in  a 
low  voice, 

“ Fortescue  is  my  real  name.7’ 

A suspicion  of  this  sort  had  once  dashed 
across  Edith’s  mind.  It  was  during  the  al- 
tercation at  the  Dalton  chapel.  Still,  as  this 
suspicion  was  thus  confirmed,  her  surprise 
was  extreme,  and  she  said  not  a word,  but 
looked  steadily  at  her.  And  in  the  midst 
of  other  thoughts  and  feelings  she  could  not 
help  seeing  that  great  changes  had  come 
over  Miss  Fortescue,  as  she  called  herself, 
in  addition  to  those  which  were  consequent 
upon  her  resumption  of  feminine  attire.  She 
was  pale  and  thin,  and  looked  ten  years 
older  than  she  used  to  look.  Evidently 
she  had  undergone  great  suffering.  There 
were  marks  of  deep  grief  on  her  face.  Much 
Edith  marveled  to  see  that  one  who  had 
acted  so  basely  was  capable  of  suffering  such 
grief.  She  could  not  help  being  reminded 
of  that  expression  which  she  had  seen  on 
this  same  face  when  they  were  arranging 
that  false  marriage ; but  now  that  deep  re- 
morse which  then  had  appeared  seemed 
stamped  permanently  there,  together  with 
a profound  dejection  that  was  like  despair. 
All  this  was  not  without  its  effect  on  Edith. 
It  disarmed  her  natural  indignation,  and 
even  excited  pity. 


“ Miss  Dalton,”  said  the  visitor,  in  a voice 
that  was  quite  different  from  the  one  which 
she  remembered — a voice  that  was  evidently 
her  natural  one,  while  that  other  must  have 
been  assumed — “ Miss  Dalton,  I have  come  to 
try  to  do  something,  if  possible,  toward  mak- 
ing amends  for — for  a frightful  injury.  I 
know  well  that  amends  can  never  be  made ; 
but  at  least  I can  do  a little.  Will  you  listen 
to  me  for  a few  moments,  not  with  regard 
to  me,  but  solely  for  your  own  sake  ?” 

Edith  said  nothing,  but  bowed  her  head 
slightly.  She  did  not  yet  know  how  far 
this  betrayer  might  be  sincere,  and  wished 
to  hear  and  judge  for  herself. 

“ Will  you  let  me,  first  of  all,  make  a con- 
fession to  you  of  my  great  sin  f”  she  con- 
tinued, slowly  and  painfully.  “ You  will  un- 
derstand better  your  own  present  situation. 
I assure  you  it  will  be  a help  to  you  toward 
freeing  yourself.  I don’t  ask  you  to  believe 
—I  only  ask  you  to  listen.” 

Edith  again  bowed. 

“ I will  tell  you  all,  then.  I was  an  act- 
ress in  London ; my  name  was  Fortescue. 
I was  a celebrity  at  Co  vent  Garden.  It  was 
there  that  I first  met  Captain  Dudleigh. 
I need  say  no  more  about  him  than  this  : I 
loved  him  passionately,  with  a frenzy  and  a 
devotion  that  you  can  not  understand,  and 
my  fate  is  this — that  I love  him  yet.  1 
know  that  he  is  a coward  and  a villain  and 
a traitor,  but  even  now  I would  be  willing 
to  die  for  him.” 

The  voice  was  different — how  different ! — 
and  the  tone  and  manner  still  more  so.  The 
careless  “ Little  Dudleigh”  had  changed  into 
a being  of  passion  and  ardor  and  fire.  Edith 
tried  to  preserve  an  incredulous  state  of 
mind,  but  in  vain.  She  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  there  was  no  acting  here.  This  at 
least  was  real.  This  devoted  love  could  not 
be  feigned. 

“ He  swore  he  loved  me,”  continued  Miss 
Fortescue.  “ He  asked  me  to  be  his  wife. 
We  were  married.” 

“ Married !”  cried  Edith,  in  a tone  of  pro- 
foundest  agitation. 

“ Yes,”  said  Miss  Fortescue,  solemnly,  “we 
were  married.  But  listen.  I believed  that 
the  marriage  was  real.  He  told  some  story 
about  his  friends  being  unwilling — about  his 
father,  who,  he  said,  would  disown  him  if  he 
found  it  out.  He  urged  a private  marriage, 
without  any  public  announcement.  He  knew 
a young  clergyman,  he  said,  who  would  do 
him  that  favor.  For  my  part  I had  not  the 
slightest  objection.  I loved  him  too  well  to 
care  about  a formal  wedding.  So  we  were 
married  in  his  rooms,  with  a friend  of  his  for 
witness. 

“ He  set  up  a modest  little  house,  where 
we  lived  for  about  a year.  At  first  my  life 
was  one  of  perfect  happiness,  but  gradually 
I saw  a change  coming  over  him.  He  was 
terribly  in  debt,  and  was  afraid  of  utter 
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min.  From  hints  that  dropped  from  him,  I 
began  to  suspect  that  he  meditated  some 
sort  of  treachery  toward  me.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  I was  alarmed  at  the  privacy  of 
our  marriage.  Still,  I was  afraid  to  say  any 
thing  to  him,  for  fear  that  it  might  hasten  any 
treachery  toward  me  which  he  might  med- 
itate. I loved  him  as  dearly  as  ever,  but  I 
found  out  that  he  was  base  and  unprin- 
cipled, and  felt  that  he  was  capable  of  any 
thing.  I had  to  content  myself  with  watch- 
ing him,  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  be  as 
cheerful  as  possible. 

“ At  length  he  heard  about  you,  and  came 
to  Dalton.  His  father  sent  him,  he  said.  I 
followed  him  here.  At  first  he  was  angry, 
but  I persuaded  him  to  take  me  as  an  as- 
sistant. He  did  not  want  to  be  known  at 
the  Hall,  for  he  wished  to  see  first  what 
could  be  done  with  Wiggins.  He  made  me 
disguise  myself  as  a man,  and  so  I called 
myself  Lieutenant  Dudleigh.  He  went  to 
Dalton  Hall,  and  discovered  that  the  porter 
was  some  old  criminal  who  had  done  his 
crime  on  the  Dudleigh  estates — poaching,  I 
think,  or  murder,  or  both.  On  seeing  Wig- 
gins, he  was  able  to  obtain  some  control 
over  him — I don’t  know  what.  He  never 
would  tell  me. 

“ By  this  time  I found  out  what  I had  all 
along  suspected — that  he  came  here  for  your 
sake.  He  was  terribly  in  debt.  A dark 
abyss  lay  before  him.  He  began  to  feel  me 
to  be  an  incumbrance.  He  began  to  wish 
that  he  was  a free  man,  so  that  he  might 
marry  you.  I saw  all  this  with  a grief  that 
I can  not  tell. 

“ We  made  several  calls  on  you.  I went 
as  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mowbray.” 

“ Mrs.  Mowbray  I You  f ” exclaimed  Edith, 
in  wonder. 

“ Did  I act  my  part  well  t”  said  Miss  For- 
tescue,  mournfully.  “ It  was  an  easy  enough 
part.  I believe  I succeeded  in  making  my- 
self utterly  detestable.  Captain  Dudleigh 
was  bitterly  vexed  at  my  manner.  He  want- 
ed me  to  gain  your  confidence.  That,  how- 
ever, I could  not  yet  bring  myself  to  do.  His 
own  intercourse  with  you  was  even  worse. 
Your  attempt  to  escape  was  a terrible  blow 
to  his  hopes.  Yet  he  dared  not  let  you  es- 
cape. That  would  have  destroyed  his  plans 
utterly.  . You  would  have  gone  to  your 
friends — to  Miss  Plympton — and  you  would 
have  found  out  things  about  him  which 
would  have  made  his  projects  with  refer- 
ence to  you  out  of  the  question.” 

“Miss  Plympton!”  cried  Edith.  “How 
could  I have  gone  to  her  f She  is  away.” 

“ That  was  one  of  my  lies,”  said  Miss  For- 
tescue.  “ Unfortunately,  she  is  really  ill,  but 
she  is  still  in  the  country,  at  her  school.  I 
myself  went  there  to  tell  her  about  you  only 
two  days  ago,  but  found  that  she  had  been 
ill  for  some  time,  and  could  not  see  any 
one.” 
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Edith  sighed  heavily.  For  an  instant 
hope  had  come,  and  then  it  had  died  out. 

“He  made  me  go  again  to  see  you,  but 
with  what  result  you  know.  I was  fkirly 
driven  away  at  last.  This  made  him  terri- 
bly enraged  against  you  and  against  me, 
but  I quieted  him  by  reminding  him  that  it 
was  only  his  own  fault.  It  brought  about 
a change  in  his  plans,  however,  and  forced 
him  to  put  me  more  prominently  forward. 

Then  it  was  that  he  devised  that  plan  by 
which  I was  to  go  and  win  your  confidence 
I can  not  speak  of  it;  you  know  it  all.  I 
wish  merely  to  show  you  what  the  pressure 
was  that  he  put  on  me. 

“ ‘ Dear  wife,’  said  he  to  me  one  day,  in 
his  most  affectionate  tone — ‘ my  own  Lucy, 
you  know  all  about  my  affairs,  and  yon  know 
that  I am  utterly  ruined.  If  I can  not  do 
something  to  save  myself,  I see  no  other  re- 
source but  to  blow  my  brains  out.  I will 
do  it,  I swear  I will,  if  I can  not  get  out  of 
these  scrapes.  My  father  will  not  help  me. 

He  has  paid  all  my  debts  twice,  and  won’t 
do  it  again.  Now  I have  a proposal  to  make. 

It’s  my  only  hope.  You  can  help  me.  If 
you  love  me,  you  will  do  so.  Help  me  in 
this,  and  then  you  will  bind  your  husband 
to  you  by  a tie  that  will  be  stronger  than 
life.  If  you  will  not  do  this  simple  thing, 
you  will  doom  me  to  death,  for  I swear  I 
will  kill  myself,  or  at  least,  if  not  that,  I 
will  leave  you  forever,  and  go  to  some  place 
where  I can  escape  my  creditors.’ 

“ This  was  the  way  that  be  forced  his  plan 
upon  me.  You  know  what  it  was.  I was 
to  see  you,  and  do— what  was  done. 

“‘You  are  my  wife,’  said  he,  earnestly. 

‘ I can  not  marry  her — I don’t  want  to — but 
I do  want  to  get  money.  Let  me  have  the 
control  of  the  Dalton  estates  long  enough  to 
get  out  of  my  scrapes.  You  can’t  be  jealous 
of  her.  She  hates  me.  I hate  her,  and  love 
you — yes,  better  than  life.  When  she  finds 
out  that  I am  married  to  her  she  will  hate 
me  still  more.  The  marriage  is  only  a form, 
only  a means  of  getting  money,  so  that  I 
may  live  with  my  own  true  wife,  my  darling 
Lucy,  in  peace,  and  free  from  this  intolerable 
despair.’ 

“ By  such  assurances  as  these — by  dwelling 
incessantly  upon  the  fact  that  I was  his  wife, 
and  that  this  proposed  marriage  to  you  was 
an  empty  form — upon  your  hate  for  him,  and 
the  certainty  of  your  still  greater  hate,  he 
gradually  worked  upon  me.  He  appealed 
to  my  love  for  him,  my  pity  for  his  situation, 
and  to  every  feeling  that  could  move  me  in 
his  favor.  Then  it  was  that  he  told  me 
frankly  the  name  of  the  clergyman  who  had 
married  us,  and  the  witness.  The  clergy- 
man’s name  was  Porter,  and  the  witness  was 
a Captain  Reeves.  So,  in  spite  of  my  abhor- 
rence of  the  act,  I was  led  at  last,  out  of  my 
very  love  to  him,  and  regard  for  his  future, 
to  acquiesce  in  his  plan.  Above  all,  I was 
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moved  by  one  tiling  upon  which  he  laid 
great  stress. 

“ 1 It  will  really  be  for  her  benefit,7  he 
would  say.  ‘She  will  not  be  married  at 
all.  I shall  take  some  of  her  money,  cer- 
tainly ; but  she  is  so  enormously  rich  that 
she  will  never  feel  it ; besides,  if  I didn’t  get 
it,  Wiggins  would.  Better  for  her  cousin  to 
have  it.  It  will  be  all  in  the  family.  Above 
all,  this  will  be  the  means,  and  the  only 
means,  of  freeing  her  from  that  imprison- 
ment in  which  Wiggins  keeps  her.  That  is 
her  chief  desire.  She  will  gain  it.  After  I 
pay  my  debts  I will  explain  all  to  her ; and 
what  is  more,  when  I succeed  to  my  own  in- 
heritance, as  I must  do  in  time,  I shall  pay 
her  every  penny.7 

“ By  such  plausible  reasoning  as  this  he 
drove  away  my  last  objection,  and  so,  with- 
out any  further  hesitation,  I went  about  that 
task. 

“ But  oh,  how  hard  it  was ! Over  and  over 
again  I felt  like  giving  up.  But  always  he 
was  ready  to  urge  me  on,  until  at  last  it  Vas 
accomplished,  and  ended  as  you  remember.77 

Miss  Fortescue  paused  here,  and  made 
no  reply.  Edith  said  not  a word.  Why 
should  she?  What  availed  this  woman’s 
repentance  now  f 

“ I came  here,77  continued  Miss  Fortescue 
at  length,  “ first  of  all  to  explain  this,  but  to 
tell  you  other  things  also.  I must  now  tell 
you  something  which  makes  your  position 
more  painful  than  I thought  it  would  be. 
I soon  found  out  the  full  depth  of  Captain 
Dudleigh’s  villainy.  While  I thought  that 
you  only  were  deceived,  I found  that  I was 
the  one  who  was  most  deceived. 

“After  that  marriage  in  the  chapel  we 
went  back  to  Dalton,  and  there  he  abused 
me  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  enraged  because  I rebuked  him 
in  the  chapel.  His  rage  was  only  a pretense. 
Then  it  all  came  out.  He  told  me  plainly 
that  my  marriage  with  him  was  a mockery  ; 
that  the  man  Porter  who  had  married  us 
was  not  a clergyman  at  all,  but  a creature 
of  his  whom  he  had  bribed  to  officiate ; that 
Reeves  was  not  a captain,  and  that  his  tes- 
timony in  any  case  would  be  useless.  All 
this  was  crushing.  It  was  something  that 
was  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  my  own 
fears  that  I had  not  a word  to  say.  He  rail- 
ed at  me  like  a madman,  and  informed  me 
that  he  had  only  tolerated  me  here  at  Dal- 
ton so  as  to  use  me  as  his  tool.  And  this 
was  our  last  interview.  He  left  me  there, 
and  I have  never  seen  him  since.  He  said 
he  was  your  husband,  and  was  going  to  live 
at  Dalton.  I could  do  nothing.  I went, 
however,  to  the  gates,  got  sight  of  Wiggins, 
and  for  your  sake  I told  him  all.  I thought 
it  was  better  for  you  to  remain  under  the 
authority  of  Wiggins  than  to  be  in  the  pow- 
er of  such  a villain  as  Captain  Dudleigh.  I 
told  Wiggins  also  that  I still  had  a hope 


that  my  marriage  was  valid.  I went  back 
at  once  to  London,  and  tried  to  find  out 
clergymen  named  Porter.  I have  seen  sev- 
eral, and  written  to  many  others  whose 
names  I have  seen  on  the  church  list,  but 
none  of  them  know  any  thing  about  such  a 
marriage  as  mine.  I began,  therefore,  to 
fear  that  he  was  right,  and  if  so — I was  not 
his  wife.77 

Silence  followed  now  for  some  time.  Miss 
Fortescue  was  waiting  to  see  the  effect  of 
her  story,  and  Edith  was  meditating  upon 
the  facts  with  which  this  strange  revelation 
dealt.  Although  she  had  been  so  great  a 
sufferer,  still  she  did  not  feel  resentment 
now  against  this  betrayer.  For  this  one  was 
no  longer  the  miserable,  perfidious  go-be- 
tween, but  rather  an  injured  wife  led  to  do 
wrong  by  the  pressure  put  upon  her,  and  by 
her  own  love. 

“ Then  that  was  not  a mock  marriage  f77 
said  she  at  last. 

“ By  justice  and  right  it  was  no  marriage,77 
said  Miss  Fortescue ; “ but  how  the  law  may 
regard  it  I do  not  know.77 

“ Has  Sir  Lionel  been  heard  of  yet  ?”  asked 
Edith,  after  another  pause. 

“ Sir  Lionel  !77  said  Miss  Fortescue,  in  sur- 
prise. “ Oh,  I had  forgotten.  Miss  Dalton, 
that,  I grieve  to  say,  was  all  a fiction.  He 
was  never  out  of  the  country.77 

“ Did  you  ever  speak  a word  of  truth  to 
me  f77  asked  Edith,  indignantly. 

Miss  Fortescue  was  silent. 

“ At  any  rate,  it  is  of  no  consequence  now,77 
said  Edith.  “ Sir  Lionel  is  nothing  to  me ; 
for  he  must  look  with  horror  on  one  whom 
he  believes  to  be  the  slayer  of  his  son.77 

“ Oh,  Miss  Dalton  !77  burst  forth  Miss  For- 
tescue, “do  not  despair;  he  will  be  found 
yet.77 

“ Found  t He  has  been  found.  Did  you 
not  hear  f 77 

“ Oh,  I don’t  mean  that.  I do  not  believe 
that  it  was  him.  I believe  that  he  is  alive. 
This  is  all  a mistake.  I will  search  for  him. 
I do  not  believe  that  this  is  him.  I believe 
he  is  alive.  Oh,  Miss  Dalton,  if  I could  only 
do  this  for  you,  I should  be  willing  to  die. 
But  I will  try ; I know  how  to  get  on  his 
track ; I know  where  to  go ; I must  hear  of 
him,  if  he  is  alive.  Try  to  have  hope ; do 
not  despair.77 

Edith  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

Miss  Fortescue  tried  still  further  to  lessen 
Edith’s  despair,  and  assured  her  that  she 
had  hopes  herself  of  finding  him  before  it  was 
too  late,  but  her  words  produced  no  effect. 

“1  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me,”  said 
Miss  Fortescue ; “ that  would  be  almost  in- 
solence ; but  I entreat  you  to  believe  that  I 
will  devote  myself  to  you,  and  that  you  have 
one  whose  only  purpose  in  life  now  is  to 
save  you  from  this  fearful  fate.  Thus  far 
you  have  known  me  only  as  ^speaker  of  lies; 
but  remember,  I pray  you,  what  my  position 
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was.  I was  playing  a part — as  Mrs.  Mow- 
tray — as  Lieutenant  Dudleigh — as  Barber 
the  lawyer — ” 

“ Barber  I”  exclaimed  Edith.  “What! 
Barber  too  t” 

“ Yes,”  said  Miss  Fortescue,  sadly ; “ all 
those  parts  were  mine.  It  was  easy  to  play 
them  before  one  so  honest  and  so  unsuspect- 
ing ; but  oh,  Miss  Dalton,  believe  me,  it  is 
in  playing  a part  only  that  I have  deceived 
you.  Now,  when  I no  longer  play  a part, 
but  come  to  you  in  my  own  person,  I will  be 
true.  I will  devote  myself  to  the  work  of 
saving  you  from  this  terrible  position  in 
which  I have  done  so  much  to  place  you.” 

Edith  made  no  reply,  and  soon  after  Miss 
Fortescue  departed,  leaving  her  to  her  own 
reflections. 


MISERY  LANDING. 

TOWARD  the  western  end  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior there  is  a group  of  islands,  twenty- 
three  in  number,  called  the  “ Twelve  Apos- 
tles.” One  more,  and  the  Apostles  might 
have  had  two  apiece.  But  although  Apos- 
tles taken  together,  officially,  as  it  were, 
they  have  personal  names  of  a very  different 
character,  such  as  “ Cat,”  “ Eagle,”  “ Bear,” 
“Devil,”  etc.  Whether  the  Jesuit  fathers 
who  first  explored  this  little  archipelago 
had  any  symbolical  ideas  connected  with 
these  animals  we  know  not,  but  they  were 
wise  enough  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
group,  and  established  a little  church  and 
Indian  college  upon  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  southernmost  island  as  early  as  1680. 
A village  grew  slowly  into  existence  on  this 
point — very  slowly,  since  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  years  later  it  was  still  a village, 
and  less  than  a village : the  Catholic  church 
and  adjoining  buildings,  the  house  of  the 
Indian  agent,  and  the  United  States  ware- 
house, stored  full  at  payment  time,  one  store, 
and  the  cabins  of  the  fishermen  and  trap- 
pers, comprised  the  whole.  Two  miles  to 
the  eastward  rose  a bold  promontory,  run- 
ning far  out  into  the  bay,  and  forming  the 
horizon  line  on  that  side.  Perched  upon  the 
edge  of  this  promontory,  outlined  against 
the  sky,  stood  a solitary  house.  The  pine 
forest  stopped  abruptly  behind  it,  the  cliff 
broke  off  abruptly  in  front,  and  for  a long 
distance  up  and  down  the  coast  there  was 
no  beach  or  landing-place.  This  spot  was 
“Misery  Landing,”  so  called  because  there 
was  no  landing  there,  not  even  a miserable 
one — at  least  that  was  what  John  Jay  said 
when  he  first  saw  the  place.  The  inconsist- 
ency pleased  him,  and  forthwith  he  ordered 
a cabin  built  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  taking 
up  his  abode  meanwhile  in  the  village,  and 
systematically  investigating  the  origin  of 
the  name.  He  explored  the  upper  circle, 
consisting  of  the  Indian  agent,  the  store- 
keeper, and  the  priests ; but  they  could  tell 


him  nothing.  A priest  more  imaginative 
than  the  rest  hastily  improvised  a legend 
about  some  miserable  sinner,  but  John  re- 
fused to  accept  the  obvious  fraud.  The  sec- 
ond circle,  consisting  of  fishermen,  voya- 
geurs,  and  half-breed  trappers,  knew  noth- 
ing save  the  fact  that  the  name  belonged  to 
the  point  before  their  day.  The  third  cir- 
cle, consisting  of  unadulterated  Indian,  pro- 
duced the  item  that  the  name  was  given 
by  a white  man  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of 
their  great-grandfathers.  Who  the  white 
man  was  and  what  his  story  no  one  knew, 
and  John  was  at  liberty  to  imagine  any 
thing  he  pleased.  The  cabin  built,  he  took 
possession  of  his  aerie.  It  was  fortified  by 
a high  stockade  across  the  land  side;  the 
other  three  sides  were  sheer  cliffs  rising 
from  the  deep  water.  Directly  in  front  of 
the  house,  however,  a rope-ladder  was  sus- 
pended over  the  cliff,  strongly  fastened  at 
the  top,  but  hanging  loose  at  the  bottom 
within  two  feet  of  the  water;  so,  in  spite 
of  nature’s  obstacles,  he  had  a landing-place 
at  Misery  after  all.  Extracts  from  his  diary 
will  best  tell  his  story : • 

“ June  15,  1872. — Settled  at  last  in  my  cabin 
at  Misery  Landing.  Now,  indeed,  I feel  myself 
free  from  the  frivolity,  the  hypocrisy,  the  evil, 
the  cowardice,  and  the  falsity  of  the  world.  Now 
I can  live  close  to  nature ; now  I can  throw  off 
the  habits  of  cities,  and  mentally  and  physically 
be  a man — not  a puppet,  not  a fashion  plate,  bat 
a man ! Here  I have  all  that  life  holds  of  real 
worth,  the  sun,  the  free  winds  of  heaven,  the 
broad  water,  the  woods,  the  flowers,  the  birds, 
and  the  wild  animals,  whom  I welcome  as  my 
fellows.  True-Heart,  my  dog,  shall  be  my  com- 
panion— ah,  how  much  more  trustworthy  than  a 
human  friend ! 

“ June  16. — Have  cooked  and  eaten  my  sol- 
itary supper,  and  now,  with  Sweet-Silence,  my 
pipe,  breathing  out  fragrance,  and  True-Heart 
lying  at  my  feet,  I take  up  my  pen.  First  I will 
describe  my  cabin.  The  people  of  the  village 
are  full  of  wonder  over  its  marvels,  and  the  stock- 
ade is  none  too  high  to  keep  them  out.  They 
can  not  understand  why  I have  no  gate.  ‘Don’t 
you  see,  we  never  can  come  out  to  call  on  you  in 
the  evening  if  we  have  to  tnke  a boat,  come 
round  by  water,  and  climb  up  that  dizzy  ladder/ 
they  say.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  pos- 
sibly that  is  what  I intend.  My  cabin  is  made 
of  logs,  well  chinked  and  plastered ; k is  one 
large  square  room,  with  a deep  chimney  at  each 
end,  the  western  half  curtained  off  as  a sleeping 
'apartment.  There  is  only  one  door,  and  that  is 
in  front,  where  there  are  also  two  large  windows 
looking  off  over  the  lake;  on  the  other  three 
sides  the  windows  are  high  up,  and  filled  with 
painted  glass.  I can  look  out  only  upon  the 
boundless  water,  and  only  toward  the  eastward. 
In  this  respect  I am  as  devout  as  any  ascetic. 
The  question  arises,  Didn’t  the  ascetics  have  the 
best  of  it,  after  all  ? I am  inclined  to  think  they 
fled  away  into  the  wilderness  to  get  rid  of  fem- 
inine frivolity  and  falsity,  just  as  I have  done ; 
they  were  ashamed  of  their  own  weakness,  just 
as  I am;  and  they  resolved  to  have  nothing  to 
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do  with  the  accursed  beautiful  images,  who  are 
fickle  because  such  is  their  uature.  Why  should 
we  expect  vanes  to  remain  stationary  ? 

“ I have  a luxurious  bed,  a hair  mattress  sus- 
pended in  a hammock.  Here,  when  the  red  cur- 
tains are  down,  and  the  fire  has  burned  into  red 
coals,  I fall  asleep,  lulled  by  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  among  the  pine-trees,  the  rush  of  the  rain 
upon  the  roof,  or  the  boom  of  the  surf  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs.  Ah,  Misery  Landing,  thou  art 
indeed  a rest  for  the  weary ! 

“ June  17. — I have  been  looking  over  my 
books,  and  smiling  at  their  selection  ; they  repre- 
sent eras  in  my  life.  There’s  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  Thomas  k Kempis,  a quantity  of  mediaeval 
Latin  hymns,  together  with  Tennyson’s  Sir  Gal- 
ahad, superbly  illustrated.  Heaven  help  me! 
I thought  I was  a Sir  Galahad  myself  once  upon 
a time.  But  I got  bravely  over  that,  it  seems, 
since  the  next  series  is  ‘all  for  love.’  Oh,  Pe- 
trarch, and  ye  of  that  ilk,  how  I sighed  over 
your  pages!  Then  comes  a dash  of  French, 
cynical,  exquisite  in  detail,  glittering,  brilliant — 
the  refinement  of  selfishness ; then  a soar  into 
the  cloud-land  of  Germany,  and  a wrestle  with 
philosophy,  coming  down  into  modern  rational- 
ism, Darwin,  Huxley,  and  the  like,  each  phase 
represented  by  a single  volume,  the  one  which 
for  some  unexplained  reason  happened  to  im- 
press me  the  most.  *And  what  is  the  last  book 
of  all  ? Bret  Harte.  Not  his  verse,  but  his 
deep-hearted  prose.  After  all,  as  long  as  I can 
read  his  pages,  I can  not  be  so  bad  as  I seem, 
since,  to  my  idea,  there  is  more  of  goodness  and 
generosity  and  courage  in  his  words  than  in  many 
a sermon.  He  shows  us  the  good  in  the  heart 
of  the  outcast.  I wonder  if  I am  an  outcast. 

“ June  29. — It  is  a fine  thing  to  have  money. 
Poverty  pur  et  simple  is  not  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  either  soul,  mind,  or  body.  I have 
been  cultivating  the  last-named.  The  truth  is, 
I felt  blue,  and  so  I ordered  out  the  hunters  and 
fishermen,  sent  for  old  Lize,  the  cook,  and  held 
a royal  feast.  It  lasted  for  days,  Indian  fash- 
ion. I did  nothing  but  eat,  sleep,  and  smoke. 
Sweet-Silence  and  True-Heart  were  my  compan- 
ions; the  riffraff  who  ate  the  fragments  camp- 
ed outside  in  the  forest,  and  Lize  had  orders  to 
throw  them  supplies  over  the  stockade.  She 
herself  was  ordered  not  to  speak,  and  to  depart 
at  night-fall,  leaving  a store  of  well-cooked  viands 
behind  her.  With  my  rare  old  wines,  my  deli- 
cate canned,  potted,  and  preserved  stores  of  all 
kinds,  I passed  a luxurious  week.  I thought  of 
Francesca : she  would  have  entered  into  it  with 
all  her  heart  (by-the-way,  has  she  a heart  ?) ; but 
she  would  have  required  velvet  robes  and  a chair 
draped  with  ermine  before  she  would  condescend 
to  give  herself  as  an  adjunct  to  the  scene.  Syba- 
rite!  But  why  should  I cast  scorn  upon  her? 
Can  she  help  her  nature?  She  is  so  beautiful 
that  she  seeks  luxury  as  a rose  seeks  sunshine. 
Ease  is  the  natural  condition  of  her  being.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  then,  that  she  longed  for  my  wealth? 
But  I had  the  insane  fancy  to  be  loved  for  my- 
self alone ; and  so,  having  found  her  out,  I left 
her  forever. 

“July  9. — I have  been  studying  the  wild  flow- 
ers of  this  region;  equipped  for  botanizing,  I 
have  spent  days  in  the  forest.  I shall  commence 
a complete  collection.  This  is  indeed  living  close 
to  nature. 
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“ July  15. — Flowers  are  but  inanimate  things, 
after  all,  the  toys  of  vegetation.  It  has  been  said 
that  all  naturalists  are  what  they  are  because  they 
have  been  the  victims  of  some  heart  disappoint- 
ment, which  means,  I suppose,  that  they  take 
up  with  the  less  because  they  can  not  have  the 
greater. 

“ July  20. — Thoreau  found  the  climbing  fern, 
and  I,  too,  have  found  a rare  and  unique  plant ! 
Who  knows  but  that  it  may  cany  my  name  down 
to  posterity ! 

“ July  25. — It  isn’t  rare  at  all.  It  is  the  same 
old  Indian  pipe,  or  monotropa,  masquerading  un- 
der a new  disguise.  And  as  to  posterity,  who' 
cares  for  it  ? As  the  Englishman  said  in  Parlia- 
ment, ‘ My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I hear  a great 
deal  said  here  about  posterity,  but  let  me  ask, 
frankly,  what  has  posterity  ever  done  for  us  ?’ 

**  August  1. — They  say  you  can  teach  birds 
to  come  at  your  call.  There  was  a bird  girl  in 
Teverino,  I remember.  Will  begin  to-day. 

“August  16.— It  can’t  be  done.  Am  going 
fishing. 

“ August  16. — On  the  whole,  I don’t  like  fish- 
ing. Dying  agonies  are  not  cheerful.  Have 
been  painting  a little  for  the  first  time  in  months. 
It  seems  as  if  poverty  was  the  sine  qua  non  in 
painting : all  great  artists  are  poor. 

“ August  25. — Painting  for  days.  Have  paint- 
ed Francesca  as  she  looked  that  night  at  the  op- 
era. She  was  leaning  forward,  with  parted  lips 
and  starry  eyes,  her  golden  hair  shining  on  the 
velvet  of  her  robe,  a rose  flush  on  her  cheek, 
pearls  on  her  full  white  throat.  I sat  in  the 
shadow  watching  her.  ‘She  is  moved  by  the 
pathos  of  the  scene,’  I thought,  as  I noted  the 
absorbed  expression.  I spoke  to  her,  and  drew 
out  the  whole.  4 Oh,  the  perfection  of  that  dra- 
pery !’  she  murmured ; ‘the  exquisite  pattern  of 
that  lace!' 

“ August  26. — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  she 
was  royally  beautiful.  I could  have  stood  it,  I 
think,  or  rather  I fear,  if  she  had  condescended 
so  far  as  even  to  pretend  to  love  me.  But  she 
simply  did  not  know  how.  A woman  of  more 
brain  would  have  deceived  me,  but  Francesca 
never  tried.  No  merit  to  her,  though,  for  that. 
Am  going  hunting. 

“ September  1. — In  the  village  to-day.  For 
curiosity,  went  into  the  old  Catholic  church.  It 
is  anchored  down  to  the  rocks,  covered  with 
lichen  on  the  outside,  and  decked  with  tinsel 
within.  The  priests  were  chanting  horribly  out 
of  tune,  and  the  ignorant,  dirty  congregation 
mumbled  their  prayers  while  they  stared  open- 
mouthed  at  me.  There  was  a homely  little  girl 
kneeling  near  me  who  did  not  glance  up,  the 
only  person  who  did  not.  A homely  woman  is 
a complete  mistake,  always:  a woman  should 
always  be  beautiful,  as  a man  should  always  be 
strong. 

“ September  5. — Only  the  ignorant  can  be  de- 
vout Catholics.  What  a gagging,  blinding,  chain- 
ing religion  it  is ! The  homely  little  girl  was 
there  again  to-day.  She  is  slight,  thin,  and 
dark ; her  features  are  irregular ; her  dark  hair 
braided  closely  around  her  small  head.  Ah! 
what  glorious  waves  of  gold  flowed  over  Fran- 
cesca's shoulders ! 

“ September  10. — The  fall  storms  are  upon 
us ; the  wind  is  howling  overhead,  and  the  waves 
roaring  below.  But  what  a strange  sense  of 
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comfort  there  is  in  it  all ! I was  sitting  before 
the  fire  last  evening  smoking  Sweet-Silence,  and 
deep  in  a delicious  reverie.  Suddenly  there  came 
a knock  at  the  door.  I was  startled.  The  rain 
was  pouring  down  in  torrents ; it  seemed  as 
though  no  human  foot  could  have  climbed  the 
swaying  ladder  in  front  of  my  hermitage.  I 
opened  the  door,  half  hoping  that  the  Prince  of  I 
the  Powers  of  the  Air  had  come  to  pay  me  a visit,  J 
and  I resolved  to  entertain  him  royally.  But  j 
no  mighty,  potent  spirit  was  on  my  threshold — 
only  a slim  youth,  drenched  and  pallid,  with  large  ! 
pale  eyes  and  pinched  features.  He  said  noth- 
•ing,  but  gazed  at  me  imploringly,  while  the  water 
dripped  from  every  bony  angle.  Evidently  this 
was  no  devil  of  jovial  tastes ; he  was  more  like 
a washed-out  cherub  in  the  process  of  awkward 
growth  toward  full  angelhood. 

“ 4 What  do  you  want?’  I said.  He  did  not 
answer,  and  somewhat  roughly  I drew  him  in ; 
I never  could  endure  to  see  any  thing  shiver. 
Then  I closed  the  door,  and  resumed  my  warm 
seat  and  Sweet-Silence,  turning  my  back  upon 
the  interloper ; he  was  welcome  to  every  thing 
save  my  own  personality — let  him  warm  him- 
self and  eat  or  sleep,  but  me  he  must  not  ap- 
proach. But  minutes  passed  ; the  creature  nei- 
ther moved  nor  spoke,  and  his  very  silence  was 
more  offensive  to  me  than  loud-tongued  impor- 
tunity. At  length  it  so  wrought  upon  me  that, 
angry  with  myself  for  being  unable  to  banish  his 
miserable  presence  from  my  thoughts,  I turned 
sharply  around  and  confronted  him.  He  had 
not  moved,  standing  on  the  exact  spot  where  I 
had  left  him,  shivering  and  dumb,  with  the  rain 
dripping  in  chilly  little  pools  upon  the  floor. 
There  were  holes  in  his  wet  old  boots ; I could 
see  his  blue-white  skin  gleaming  through;  he 
had  no  stockings,  and  no  shirt  under  his  ragged 
coat,  held  together  over  his  narrow  chest  with 
long  thin  fingers. 

44  ‘ Stop  shivering,  you  horrible  image  of  de- 
spair,’ I called  out. 

“ 4 Please,  Sir,  I can’t  help  it,’  he  answered, 
humbly.  Well,  of  course  I went  to  work ; I 
knew  I should  all  the  time — I always  do.  I got 
him  into  warm  dry  clothes,  I fed  him,  I made 
him  drink  spiced  wine,  I gave  him  my  owm  easy- 
chair.  Then,  stretching  out  fleecy  stockings  and 
slippers  upon  the  hearth,  in  the  plenitude  of 
warmth  and  comfort,  gradually  the  creature  un- 
folded all  his  lank  length,  and  thawed  into  speech. 
His  name  was  George  Washington  Brown,  his 
tribe  Yankee,  his  state  orphanage,  his  condition 
poverty,  his  trouble  a malarial  chill  and  fever, 
which  haunted  him  and  devoured  what  poor 
strength  his  rapid  growth  had  left.  On  the 
main-land  hunting,  the  storm  had  kept  him  until, 
his  provisions  exhausted,  half  fainting  with  hun- 
ger, he  essayed  to  cross  back  to  the  village; 
hut  his  sail  was  torn  away,  he  lost  an  oar,  and, 
drifting  hopelessly,  chance  sent  him  ashore  on 
the  iron-bound  coast  just  where  my  rope-ladder 
struck  his  face  in  the  darkness  of  the  stormy 
night.  He  knew  then  where  he  was.  He  had 
been  drifting  twenty-four  hours.  The  ascent 
was  perilous,  for  the  ladder  swung  him  about 
like  a cork  on  a line,  but  desperately  he  clung, 
and  so  reached  my  door  at  last.  Poor  wretch ! 
It  was  a sight  to  Bee  him  take  in  comfort  at 
every  pore.  4 You  may  stay  until  the  storm  goes 
down,’  I said. 


44  September  16. — The  storm  has  gone  down, 
hut  he  is  here  stilL 

44  September  18. — He  knows  nothing.  He 
can  not  read,  he  can  not  write ; he  has  never 
heard  of  Shakspeare,  of  Raphael,  of  Napoleon, 
or  even  of  his  own  sponsor,  Washington,  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  4 heard  tell  as  how  Washington 
was  a wery  good  sort  of  a man ;'  he  has  never 
seen  any  thing  but  Lake  Superior,  he  knows 
nothing  of  geography,  he  has  Joshua’s  ideas  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  he  believes  in  ghosts ; 
he  has  heard  of  Grant,  and  vaguely  remembers 
that  Lincoln  was  killed;  he  has  never  seen 
4 niggers,’  but  is  glad,  on  general  principles,  that 
they  are  free.  I have  told  him  that  he  may  stay 
here  a month. 

44  September  28. — I played  simple  tunes  on 
my  violin  last  evening,  and  the  boy  was  moved 
to  tears.  I shall  teach  him  to  play,  I think. 

4 4 September  30.  — Another  gale.  I read  aloud 
last  evening.  George  did  not  seem  much  inter- 
ested in  Bret  Harte,  but  was  captivated  with 
the  pageantry  of  Ivanhoe.  Strange  that  it  should 
be  so,  but  every  where  it  is  the  cultivated  people 
only  who  are  taken  with  Bret.  But  they  must 
be  imaginative  as  well  as  cultivated ; routine 
people,  whether  in  life  or  in  literature,  dislike 
any  thing  unconventional  or  new. 

44  October  28. — Have  been  so  occupied  that  I 
could  not  write.  George  *has  gone  over  to  the 
village  to  church  to-day.  He  is  a good  Catho- 
lic, and  I have  resisted  the  temptation  to  trouble 
his  faith,  so  far.  I drew  and  colored  a picture 
for  him  yesterday,  and  ever  since  he  has  been 
wild  to  have  me  paint  the  likeness  of  some  one 
in  the  village.  He  does  not  say  who,  but  I sus- 
pect it  is  one  of  the  priests.  I am  teaching  him 
to  read  and  write. 

44 November  2. — George  did  not  return  until 
the  next  morning,  and  then  who  should  the  boy 
bring  with  him  but  that  homely  girl ! ‘This  is 
Marthy,’ he  said;  4 she’s  come  to  be  painted, 
governor.*  To  please  him,  I began.  The  girl 
sat  down  with  quiet  composure ; no  fine  ci ty  lady 
could  have  been  more  unconcerned.  She  must 
be  about  seventeen. 

44  November  7. — George  brings  her  out  in  the 
boat  every  day,  and  takes  her  back  at  night ; but 
ice  is  forming  now,  and  he  must  find  some  other 
way.  While  I paint  he  cooks  the  dinner,  and 
serves  it  with  the  most  delicate  of  my  stores. 
Martha  presides  at  the  feast  with  a quaint  little 
dignity  peculiarly  her  own.  She  is  a colorless, 
undeveloped  child.  A picture  of  her  will  be  like 
a shadow  on  the  wall. 

4 4 November  9.  — Cold  and  stormy.  I am  alone. 
George  has  gone  to  the  village.  Have  been  read- 
ing Shakspeare.  Booth  plays  Hamlet  wonderful- 
ly well ; but  why  is  it  that  he  never  has  a fair 
Ophelia  ? It  looks  too  much  like  method  in  his 
madness  when  he  leaves  her  so  easily.  Ophelia 
should  be  slight  and  fair,  with  timid  eyes,  and 
delicate,  colorless  complexion.  She  should  be 
without  guile,  innocent,  ignorant  of  the  world. 
At  least  that  is  my  idea  of  her. 

44  November  11.  — Little  Martha  can  sing.  She 
has  a sweet,  fresh,  untrained  voice,  and  now 
while  I paint  she  sings  song  after  song.  I am 
making  quite  an  elaborate  picture,  after  alL  It 
will  serve  as  a souvenir  of  Misery  Landing.” 

Here  the  diary  ends,  and  the  narrator 
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takes  up  the  tale.  One  evening  in  April, 
five  months  later,  when  the  wild  spring 
winds  were  sweeping  through  the  sky,  and 
the  snow-drifts  were  beginning  to  sink,  John 
Jay  and  his  prot6g6  sat  together  before  the 
fire  in  the  cabin  on  the  point. 

“ But,  George,”  said  the  gentleman,  “ think 
of  all  I offer  you — education,  a chance  to  see 
the  world,  a certainty  of  comfort  for  all  your 
life.  If  it  is  myself  you  object  to,  I will 
leave  you  entirely  independent  of  me.” 

“ ’Tisn’t  you,  governor ; I’m  mighty  fond 
of  you.  I s’pose  ye’re  like  what  my  father 
ud  have  been  ef  he’d  lived.” 

“ No,  no,  George.  Your  father  would  have 
been  a much  older  man  than  I am.  I am 
not  thirty-five  yet.” 

“And  I am  not  twenty-one.  What  was 
you  like  when  you  was  young,  governor  ?” 

“ Very  much  what  I am  now,  I suppose.” 

“Oh  no;  that  couldn’t  be,  you  know. 
Why,  you’ve  got  wrinkles,  and  some  gray 
hairs,  and  such  a tremenjons  mus-tash,  you 
have!  Marthy  says  she’s  never  seen  the 
like.” 

“ She  does  not  admire  it  ?” 

“My!  no.  I say,  governor,  she's  got  a 
nice  little  face,  now  hasn’t  she  t” 

“Really,  I am  no  judge  of  that  style, 
George.  But  look,  I will  show  you  a lovely 
lady  I once  knew.  There  are  many  such 
faces  out  in  the  world,  and  you  can  see  them 
for  yourself  if  you  will  go  to  school  and 
college  as  I wish.”  Rising,  the  gentleman 
brought  out  the  glowing  picture  of  Frances- 
ca at  the  opera.  The  boor  gazed  at  it  with 
wide-open  eyes.  “ It’s  some  queen,  I reck- 
on,” he  said  at  length. 

“ No,  it  is  a beautiful  lady,  and  you  shall 
know  her,  her  very  self,  if  you  please.  Look 
at  the  waves  of  her  golden  hair,  her  starry 
eyes,  her  velvet  skin  with  its  rose-leaf  glow. 
See  her  head,  her  bearing,  her  exquisite 
royal  beauty.  Look,  look  with  all  your 
eyes,  boy,  and  think  that  you  too  can  see 
and  love  her.” 

The  boor  gazed  as  the  gentleman  pointed 
out  each  beauty.  “ It’s  mighty  grand,  it’s 
powerful  fine,”  he  said  at  last,  drawing  a 
long  breath.  “ But  arter  all,  governor,  Mar- 
thy is  sweeter  nor  her !” 

Another  time  the  conversation  ran  as  fol- 
lows : * 

“ Yes,  George,  that  is  floating  on  the  Nile,, 
just  as  I have  told  you,  with  the  palm-trees, 
the  gorgeous  flowers,  the  brilliant  birds,  the 
temples,  and  the  strange  Pyramids.  You 
shall  see  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert;  you 
shall  ride  on  Arabian  horses;  you  shall 
study  the  secrets  of  the  Old  World  in  their 
very  birth-place.  Isn’t  that  better  than  liv- 
ing forever  on  this  cold  coast  with  only  your 
own  two  hands  between  yourself  and  starva- 
tion t” 

George  looked  down  slowly  at  his  hands, 
spreading  them  open  on  his  knees  for  a 


clearer  view.  “ Can’t  Marthy  go  with  me, 
governor?”  he  said,  wistfully. 

“ I tell  you,  no.  You  must  give  her  up. 
She  is  as  ignorant  as  you  were  before  I knew 
you,  and,  being  a woman,  she  can  not  learn, 
or  rather  unlearn.” 

“ Can’t  women-folks  learn  ?”  said  George, 
wonderingly. 

“ No,”  thundered  the  governor ; “ they  are 
an  inferior  race ; by  nature  they  must  be  ei- 
ther tyrants  or  slaves — tyrants  to  the  weak, 
.slaves  to  the  strong.  The  wise  man  chains 
them  down ; the  chains  may  be  gilded,  but 
none  the  less  must  they  be  chains.” 

“ Well,  then,  governor,”  replied  the  youth, 
simply,  “ I’ll  just  take  Marthy  with  me  as 
my  slave.  It  ull  do  as  long  as  I have  her 
some  way,  and  seeing  as  we’re  going  tb  Afri- 
ca, it  ull  be  all  right,  won’t  it  ?” 

“ Why  do  you  want  her,  George  ?”  said  the 
gentleman,  abruptly.  “ She  is  not  beauti- 
ful ; she  is  utterly  ignorant.” 

“ I know  it,  governor.” 

“ And  she  does  not  love  you.” 

“ I know  that  too,”  said  the  boy,  deject- 
edly. “ But  the  point  of  the  thing  is  just 
here : she  may  not  love  me,  but,  governor,  I 
love  her — love  her  so  much  that  I can’t  live 
without  her.” 

“ Nonsense ! Boys  always  think  so.  Try 
it  for  six  months,  George,  and  you’ll  find  I 
am  right.” 

“Not  for  six  days,  governor.  I jest 
couldn’t,”  said  the  youth,  in  a tone  of  miser- 
able conviction.  The  tears  stood  in  his  pale 
eyes,  and  he  shifted  his  long  limbs  uneasily. 

“Don’t  squirm,”  ejaculated  the  gentle- 
man, sternly,  glowering  at  him  over  Sweet- 
Silence.  “ I’m  afraid  you’re  a fool,  George,” 
he  continued,  after  a pause. 

“ I’m  afraid  so  too,  governor.” 

Then  John  Jay  took  the  girl  into  his  con- 
fidence. “ What,  go  away !”  she  exclaimed. 
“ George  to  go  away ! And  you,  Sir  ?” 

“ I’m  quite  attached  to  the  boy,”  said  the 
gentleman,  ignoring  her  question.  “ Why  I 
call  him  a boy  I scarcely  know ; I myself  am 
not  thirty-five,  Martha.” 

“ And  I am  not  seventeen,  Sir.” 

“ A woman  is  a woman.  But  never  mind 
that  now.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether 
you  are  willing  he  should  go.” 

“ Oh  yes,  Sir ; it  will  be  for  his  good.  But 
you  ?” 

“I  do  not  know  whether  I shall  go  or 
not,”  replied  the  gentleman,  gazing  down 
into  the  timid,  upraised  eyes.  Then  he  told 
her  of  the  outside  world,  and  all  its  knowl- 
edge, all  its  splendor ; this  was  what  he  in- 
tended for  George.  The  maiden  listened, 
spell-bound. 

“ It  will  be  beautiful  for  him,”  she  mur- 
mured. “ Yes,  he  must  go.  I shall  make 
him.” 

“ Will  he  do  as  you  say,  Martha  ?” 

“ Oh  yes ; he  always  does.” 
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“ But  this  time  it  will  be  different.” 

“ How,  different  ?” 

“ He  must  leave  you  behind.” 

“ Oh,  as  to  that,  Sir,  I do  not  want  to  go. 
I shall  tell  him  so.” 

“ But  perhaps  he  will  not  go  without  you.” 

The  girl  laughed  merrily,  showing  little 
white  teeth  like  pearls.  “ Poor  old  George !” 
she  said,  dismissing,  as  it  were,  with  a wave 
of  her  small  brown  hand  the  absent  boy- 
lover.  Her  tone  jarred  some  chord  in  the 
gentleman's  breast ; he  rose,  bade  her  good- 
’evening  ceremoniously,  and  opened  the  door. 
She  lingered,  but  he  stood  silent.  At  last, 
subdued  and  timid  again,  she  took  up  her 
little  basket  and  hurried  away.  But  hours 
afterward,  when  John  Jay  went  out,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  to  smoke  Sweet-Silence 
in  the  open  evening  air,  a small  dark  object 
was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  He  ap- 
proached ; it  was  Martha. 

“ Oh,  Sir,”  she  said,  “ you  are  not  going 
away  ? Say  you  are  not ; oh,  say  you  are 
not!” 

“ What  if  I am  !”  said  the  gentleman,  ab- 
ruptly. 

“ Oh,  Sir ! oh — ” And  the  tears  came. 

“ Go  home,  child !”  said  the  man,  leading 
her  toward  the  stockade.  There  was  a pos- 
tern-gate there  now.  She  went  obediently ; 
but  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  she  paused,  and 
wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron  in  order  to 
see  him  plainly  as  he  stood  outlined  in  the 
gateway  against  the  clear  evening  sky.  The 
gentleman  closed  the  gate  with  violence,  and 
went  back  into  the  house. 

Not  one  word  more  said  John  Jay  to  his 
protdg6  on  the  subject  of  education  and 
travel.  But  Martha  took  up  the  song,  and 
chanted  it  in  every  key,  with  all  her  wom- 
an's wit  to  aid  her.  George  grew  pale  and 
sad  and  restless.  He  could  settle  to  noth- 
ing ; his  gun,  traps,  and  tackle,  his  kettles 
and  frying-pans,  his  books  and  music,  were 
all  neglected.  Every  day  he  saw  Martha, 
and  every  day  she  had  a new  way  of  pre- 
senting the  hateful  subject.  Every  day  he 
tried  to  speak  the  words  that  choked  him, 
and  every  day  he  failed,  and  parted  from 
her  in  silent  misery. 

One  morning  they,  were  all  together  in 
the  cabin. 

“ When  you  come  back,  George,  I suppose 
you'll  have  a great  mustache,  like  Mr.  Jay's,” 
said  Martha,  merrily.  She  had  taken  the  “ of- 
course-you'ro-going-and-it's-all-settled”  tone 
that  day,  much  to  the  poor  lad’s  discomfiture. 

“ I suppose  you'd  scarcely  say  1 How  d'ye 
do  V then,”  answered  George.  Then,  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  boldness,  “ I say,  Marthy,” 
he  burst  forth, “ ef  I do  go,  will  you  give  me 
a kiss  for  good-by  f ” 

“Of  course  I will,”  answered  the  girl,  gay- 
ly ; and  springing  up,  she  tripped  across  the 
room,  and  lightly  touched  his  forehead  with 
her  delicate  little  lips.  The  boy  flushed 


scarlet,  and  caught  her  hands  in  an  attempt 
at  awkward  frolicking. 

“ Give  the  old  governor  one  too,”  he  said. 
“ Come,  I'll  let  you.” 

The  “ old  governor”  (ah ! so  very  old !) 
advanced;  he  came  close  to  her;  then  he 
stopped.  He  did  not  even  touch  her  hand ; 
but  for  one  moment  he  looked  deep  down 
into  her  upraised  eyes.  The  girl  drew  a 
quick,  audible  breath ; then  turning,  she  ran 
from  the  house  like  some  shy,  startled  creat- 
ure of  the  woods.  They  saw  her  no  more 
that  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  for  many  days. 
The  boy  pined  visibly.  One  evening  John 
Jay  said,  suddenly,  “ George,  I have  changed 
my  mind.  Martha  shall  go  with  you.  You 
may  marry  her,  and  I will  care  for  you  both.” 

“ Do  you  really  mean  it,  governor  V9 

“ Yes ; go  and  tell  her  so.” 

Then  there  was  a rush  out  of  the  cabin,  a 
headlong  climbing  down  the  swinging  lad- 
der, a frantic  row  across  the  bay,  and  a wild 
irruption  into  the  little  house  on  the  beach 
where  Martha  lived.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
same  whirlwind  came  back  across  the  bay 
and  up  the  ladder,  and  demanded  of  the  gov- 
ernor, “Are  you  going  with  us?” 

“ No,”  said  the  governor,  shortly,  and  the 
whirlwind  departed  again.  At  one  o'clock 
there  came  a feeble  knock  at  the  barred  door. 
There  stood  the  drooping  lover,  drenched 
with  the  rein  which  had  been  falling  since 
midnight. 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  coming  out  here 
at  this  time  of  night,  you  uncomfortable  ob- 
ject ?”  said  the  governor,  getting  back  again 
into  his  luxurious  bed. 

“ I didn't  know  it  was  late,  and  I didn’t 
care  for  the  rain  nor  nothing,”  replied  the 
truant,  recklessly  ; “ for  Marthy  she's  gone 
and  said  she  won't  go.”  And  sitting  down, 
he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  bowed  his 
pale  face  upon  it. 

“ You  goose ! the  handkerchief  is  already 
soaked  with  rain,”  said  the  gentleman,  rais- 
ing himself  on  his  elbow  to  watch  the  boy. 

“ With  tears,  governor.” 

“ Well,  get  a dry  one,  take  something  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  get  into  bed  as  soon  as 
possible.  She'll  say  ‘ yes'  to-morrow : they're 
all  alike.” 

“I  don't  know  any  other  girl  but  Mar- 
thy, governor,  and  so  I don't  know  whether 
they're  all  alike  or  not ; but  Marthy  she's 
vowed  she  won't  go  with  me,  and  she  won't, 
that's  the  end  of  it ! And  as  for  eating,  I 
couldn't  touch  a crumb;  my  throat’s  all 
choked  up.”  He  climbed  into  his  bunk,  and 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  There  was  no 
sound ; but  hours  afterward  John  Jay  knew 
that  the  boy  was  still  silently  weeping.  In 
the  morning  he  went  about  his  tasks,  pale 
and  haggard,  his  eyes  sunken,  his  mouth 
drawn.  A chill  came  on  at  breakfast,  and 
he  could  not  eat.  As,  later,  he  studied  his 
lesson,  the  fever  rose  and  mixed  with  the 
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words,  until  the  page  swam  before  his  tired 
eyes.  The  gentleman  had  noted  all  silent- 
ly. Now  he  said,  “ Go  out  into  the  open 
air,  George.  Go  down  into  the  village  and 
bring  back  Martha;  say  that  I wish  her  to 
come.  Take  heart,  boy.  Don’t  give  np  so 
easily.” 

“ So  easily ! But  it  ain’t  so  easily,  gov- 
ernor. Seems  as  though  something  was  bro- 
ken inside  of  me.  How  can  I go  and  see 
Marthy  when — when — Oh,  I know  I’m 
humly  and  poor;  but  I’d  work  for  her,  I’d 
take  such  care  of  her.  Oh,  governor,  per- 
haps if  you  was  to  speak  to  her !” 

“ Go  and  bring  her  to  me,”  said  the  gen- 
tleman, rising  abruptly.  In  the  open  air  he 
paced  to  and  fro.  Sweet-Silence  died  out 
unnoticed  while  he  watched  the  boat  mov- 
ing toward  the  village.  At  length  it  re- 
turned with  two  in  it;  but  when  the  girl 
entered  the  house,  with  head  erect  and  de- 
fiant eyes,  the  gentleman  sat  in  his  easy- 
chair,  Sweet-Silence  breathing  out  a cloud 
of  incense,  and  a book  before  him,  the  pic- 
ture of  idle  contentment. 

“How  now,  little  girl,”  he  said,  gayly, 
“ what  is  this  I hear  f You  do  not  want  to 
go  out  into  the  bright  world  with  George, 
and  see  all  its  wonders  ?” 

She  answered  not  a word. 

“ Are  we  not  a little  selfish  t It  is  a bad 
thing  to  be  selfish,  child.” 

Still  no  answer. 

“ Think  of  all  the  benefit  to  George,”  pur- 
sued the  gentleman.  “Think  of  all  you 
might  see,  might  know,  might  be!  Why, 
that  is  all  there  is  of  life,  Martha.” 

“ It  is  not  all,”  answered  the  girl,  in  a low 
voice. 

“ It  is,  if  George  is  with  you.  Can  you 
say  nothing  for  yourself,  boyf”  asked  the 
gentleman,  sharply. 

For  answer  the  lad  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  her,  and  caught  her  hands  in 
his  fevered  grasp,  while  he  poured  out  a flood 
of  broken  entreaties.  The  gentleman  listen- 
ed, meanwhile  carelessly  smoking  Sweet-Si- 
lence and  patting  the  head  of  True-Heart, 
laid  wistfully  upon  his  knee.  (Why  should 
the  dog  be  jealous  f ) 

“ Do,  Marthy,  do !”  pleaded  the  boy,  and 
he  pressed  her  hands  to  his  eager  lips.  The 
gentleman  smiled. 

“ I never,  never  will,”  said  the  girl,  look- 
ing not  at  her  lover,  but  into  the  quiet  smil- 
ing face  across* the  10019.  Defiantly  she 
spoke,  and  drew  herself  aloof  from  the  boy 
at  her  feet. 

“ Well,  then,  Martha,  if  you  will  not  go 
with  George,  will  you  stay  here  with  him  f” 
said  the  gentleman.  “See,  I will  give  you 
this  house  and  every  thing  in  it.  Will  it  do 
to  commence  housekeeping  f” 

The  boy  sprang  up  with  a burst  of  joy. 
“Will  you,  governor?  Will  you  really? 
Do  you  hear  that,  Marthy  ? You  didn’t  like 


the  thought  of  traveling  out  into  the  big 
world,  dear ; and  no  wonder.  But  now  you 
can  stay  right  on  here  in  the  place  you’re 
used  to,  and  every  thing  so  comfortable. 
Never  mind  about  Egypt  and  the  palm-trees 
and  things;  they’re  nothing  alongside  of  you. 
And  I’d  take  such  care  of  you,  dear.  You 
wouldn’t  have  to  work  a bit ; I’d  hunt  and 
fish  and  cook  too ; I’d  make  the  fires,  and 
every  thing.  All  I want  is  just  to  see  you 
sitting  by  the  chimbley  when  I come  home, 
dear,  so  pretty  and  so  sweet.  Oh,  governor, 
won’t  we  have  fine  times  now,  we  three  to- 
gether?” and,  school -boy  fashion,  George 
gave  a great  bound  for  joy. 

A rose  flush  had  risen  in  Martha’s  cheek ; 
her  eyes  were  gentle  now.  “ I will  keep  the 
house,”  she  said,  softly,  as  if  to  herself,  and 
smiled. 

“ Yes,  you  shall,”  said  George ; “you  shall, 
my  pretty  one.  Hurrah  for  the  little  house- 
keeper of  Misery  Landing ! Won’t  it  be  nice, 
governor,  to  find  her  here  when  we  come  in 
from  hunting  ?” 

“ Very  nice,  my  boy ; only  I fear  I can  not 
enjoy  the  sight  with  you.  But  that  need 
make  no  difference.” 

“ Well,  no,”  replied  George,  with  the  frank 
ingratitude  of  youth.  “But  Fm  sorry  on 
your  own  account,  governor;  we’d  have  been 
so  comfortable  all  together.  Marthy  would 
have  been  like  a daughter  to  you.” 

“ Thank  you,  George ; you  are  very  kind. 
But  I must  go.” 

“ Soon,  governor  V9 

“ I’ll  stay  to  see  you  married,  my  boy. 
Suppose  we  say  next  Tuesday  ? I will  give 
a ball,  and  invite  all  the  village  to  do  you 
honor.” 

“Next  Tuesday!  Oh  my!”  ejaculated 
George,  in  the  excess  of  his  joy.  Words 
failed  him,  but  he  caught  his  love  in  his 
arms.  That  at  least  needed  no  language. 

The  girl  burst  from  his  embrace.  “ What !” 
she  cried,  in  a voice  strained  high  with  pas- 
sion, “I  marry  you,  you  ungrateful  dog! 
Never,  never,  here  or  any  where ! I will  die 
first !”  The  door  closed  after  her,  and  the 
two  men  stood  gazing  at  vacancy. 

A week  later  at  Misery  Landing  there  is  a 
boy  racked  with  fever ; a man  nurses  him, 
if  not  tenderly,  at  least  with  exactest  care. 

“ She  will  not  see  me — even  see  me !”  cries 
the  delirious  voice.  “Marthy!  my  little 
Marthy !” 

The  days  pass ; the  fever  lasts,  and  con- 
sumes the  small  store  of  strength ; still, 
night  and  day,  the  voice  of  the  sick  boy 
never  ceases  its  cry  for  her  he  loves.  His 
heart  exhausts  its  last  drops  in  calling  her 
name.  At  length  the  burning  tide  finds 
nothing  more  to  nourish  it,  and  departs, 
leaving  death  to  finish  the  work.  The  boy 
is  conscious  again,  but  wasted,  pale,  and 
pinched,  his  form  under  the  sheet  like  a 
skeleton,  his  voice  a whisper,  his  hands 
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strangely  whit©  and  weak.  He  lies  in  the 
luxurious  hammock-bed,  but  notices  noth- 
ing; his  large  eyes  are  closed,  his  breath 
labored.  The  man  who  watches  him  so 
closely  is  trying  every  human  device  to  raise 
him  to  life  again ; for  three  days,  for  a week, 
night  and  day  he  tends  him,  administering 
hour  by  hour  drops  of  delicate  cordial  and 
the  small  nourishment  his  feeble  frame  will 
bear,  laying,  as  it  were,  the  very  atoms  in 
place  for  a new  foundation.  But  he  gains 
almost  nothing,  since  the  hopeless  mind  he 
can  not  reach,  and  that  is  killing  the  body. 
In  the  night  he  finds  the  boy  weeping ; too 
weak  to  sob  aloud,  the  great  tears  on  his 
pale  cheeks  bear  witness  to  his  despair. 
There  came  a night  when,  rousing  suddenly 
from  a sleep  which  had  overwhelmed  his 
weary  eyes,  he  thought  the  boy  was  dead, 
so  rigid  and  so  motionless  seemed  the  still 
form  under  the  sheet.  He  shuddered.  Was 
it  death t “I  have  done  all  I could,”  he 
said  to  himself,  hurriedly,  as  he  had  often 
said  it  before ; but  the  words  failed  this 
time,  and  he  stood  face  to  face  for  one  bare 
moment  with  his  inmost  self.  Then,  pale  as 
the  face  before  him,  he  approached  the  bed, 
and  laid  his  trembling  hand  upon  the  heart. 
It  was  still  beating.  The  boy  slept. 

Calling  the  old  half-breed  to  keep  watch, 
John  Jay  rushed  out  into  the  night,  climbed 
down  the  ladder,  and  rowed  the  boat  swift- 
ly across  the  bay  toward  the  village.  As 
the  sun  rose  above  the  eastern  woods  he 
reached  the  beach  cottage,  and  found  the 
girl  outside.  Without  a word  he  took  her 
hand  and  led  her  to  the  boat.  She  followed 
mutely,  and  in  silence  they  took  the  journey 
together,  nor  paused  until  they  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  sleeping  boy.  Then  the  man 
spoke.  “ He  will  die  unless  you  love  him, 
Martha.” 

“I  can  not,”  answered  the  girl,  bowing 
her  face  upon  her  hands. 

“ Then,  at  least,  let  him  love  you ; that 
will  suffice  him,  poor  fellow !” 

She  did  not  speak. 

“ Martha,”  said  the  gentleman,  bending 
over  her  and  drawing  away  her  hands, 
“ what  I tell  you  is  absolutely  true.  I have 
done  my  best,  as  far  as  skill  and  care  can  go ; 
bnt  .the  boy — no,  he  is  a man  now — can  not 
live  without  you.  Look  at  him.  Will  you 
let  him  die  ?” 

He  drew  her  forward.  Hand  in  hand  they 
stood  together  and  gazed  upon  the  poor 
pinched  face  before  them ; from  long  habit 
a tear  even  in  sleep  crept  from  under  the 
closed  lids. 

“ We  can  not  do  this  thing,  Martha,”  said 
the  man  in  a low,  deep  voice.  He  turned 
away  a moment  and  left  her  there  alone; 
then  coming  back  to  the  bedside,  he  lifted 
the  sleeper,  laid  him  in  her  arms,  his  head 
resting  on  her  shoulder,  and  without  a 
word  went  away  into  the  wide  world  again, 


leaving  Misery  Landing  behind  him  for- 
ever. 

Two  weeks  later  he  presented  himself  at 
the  door  of  Francesca’s  opera-box  in  the 
Academy.  Francesca  was  still  beautiful, 
and  still  Francesca:  no  “Madame”  graced 
her  card. 

“ Good  evening,  Mr.  Jay,”  she  said,  smil- 
ing the  same  old  beautiful  smile.  “You 
have  been  away  just  a year  in  the  wilder- 
ness. I hope  you  have  enjoyed  yourself  T” 

“ Immensely,”  answered  John. 

EPILOGUE. 

Place— Fifth  Avenue  mansion.  Stone— Dinner. 

Time— 7 p.m. 

Mrs.  Jay.  “By-the-way,  John,  you  have 
never  told  me  about  that  Lake  Superior  her- 
mitage of  yours — Misery  Landing,  wasn’t  it  t 
I suppose  you  behaved  very  badly  there.” 

John  Jay.  “ Of  course.  I always  do,  you 
know.  Hand  me  a peach,  please.  That 
claret-colored  velvet  becomes  you  admira- 
bly, Francesca.” 

Mrs.  Jay.  “ Do  yon  think  so  f I am  so 
glad ! I made  a real  study  of  this  trimming. 
But  about  Misery  Landing,  John ; you  never 
told  me — ” 

John  Jay.  “ And  never  shall,  madame.” 


THE  SKELETON  IN  MODERN 
SOCIETY. 

THAT  we  must  be  bom,  that  we  must 
work,  that  we  must  die — we  suppose 
that  these  things  belong  of  necessity  to  us 
as  men,  and  that  we  can  not  get  rid  of  either 
of  them  if  we  would.  Yet  men  quarrel  with 
each  of  them,  and  would  apparently  get  rid 
of  them  if  they  could.  Some  croakers  are 
apparently  sorry  that  they  were  ever  bom ; 
and  many  who  are  not  croakers  are  sorry 
that  some  of  their  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  even  of  their  own  kindred,  ever  came 
into  the  world;  while  the  great  host  of 
Buddhists,  who  are  probably  the  largest  re- 
ligious body  on  earth,  look  upon  earthly  life 
as  the  greatest  misfortune,  and  death  as  the 
greatest  blessing.  How  many  people  would 
like  to  shirk  work  we  need  not  say,  for  it  is 
clear  that  no  art  is  more  popular  than  the 
art  of  killing  time  without  labor ; and  not  a 
few  dreamers  who  are  not  imbeciles  agree 
with  Auerbach  that  leisure  is  diviner  than 
labor,  and  the  gods  leave  drudgery  to  us 
poor  mortals.  A$  to  death,  madly  as  many 
seem  to  brave  it  in  battle  and  even  by  sui- 
cide, much  as  we  try  to  beautify  it  by  po- 
etry and  to  subdue  it  by  religion,  this  old 
visitant  is  not  popular  with  the  human  race 
generally,  either  with  the  rough  mass  or  the 
cultivated  few.  We  may,  and  do  indeed,  see 
the  necessity  of  the  great  change  in  general, 
but  we  do  not  like  it  in  our  particular  case  ; 
and  although  we  would  not  probably  choose, 
if  we  could,  to  live  forever  in  this  world,  and 
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take  our  chance  of  what  might  happen  to 
us  here,  yet  most  persons  would  put  off  the 
event  without  limit,  and  very  likely  our 
Christendom  at  large  might  vote  to  have  it 
indefinitely  postponed. 

Very  likely  our  modem  life  on  earth  is 
far  more  interesting  than  that  of  any  pre- 
vious age  of  the  world,  for  we  not  only  have 
our  own  children  and  property  to  look  after, 
but  the  affairs  of  society  and  civilization  in 
general,  since  the  great  common  inheritance 
of  our  race  is  so  marvelously  increasing,  and 
we  feel  that  we  and  our  children  are  heirs 
not  only  of  the  family  estate,  but  of  all  the 
sciences  and  arts,  the  inventions,  enterprises, 
co-operation,  and  progress,  that  are  so  chan- 
ging the  face  of  the  earth,  and  making  every 
score  of  years  a great  cycle  of  history. 

Undoubtedly,  if  it  were  believed  that  it 
were  possible  to  do  away  with  the  fact  of 
death,  and  preserve  life  as  triumphantly  as 
chemistry  has  learned  how  to  embalm  the 
body  and  save  it  from  decay,  a great  com- 
pany of  savants  would  give  themselves  to 
the  search,  and  a vast  multitude  of  follow- 
ers would  be  on  the  stretch  for  the  discov- 
ery of  the  astounding  secret.  That  brill- 
iant writer,  M6ry,  in  his  fascinating  volume, 
Un  Homme  Heureux , has  sketched  the  re- 
sult of  such  an  attempt  in  his  story,  “Le 
Comte  de  Bolsena.”  This  count  is  represent- 
ed as  a contemporary  and  friend  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  and  as  sharing  in  the  passion  for 
knowledge  which  hiB  eventful  age  drew 
from  the  opening  of  the  New  World  and  the 
exploration  of  the  heavens.  He  gathered 
about  him  a secret  society  to  seek,  not  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  but  immortality.  They 
met  in  his  chateau  among  the  Apennines 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  which 
Dante  has  celebrated  in  his  Purgatory  as 
furnishing  the  eels  for  the  bad  Pope  Martin’s 
banquets.  They  met  as  often  as  any  mem- 
ber had  a communication  to  make.  They 
listened  gravely  to  every  proposition,  and 
did  not  commit  themselves  to  try  any  ex- 
periment except  by  a unanimous  vote  that 
there  was  a chance  of  succeeding.  Then  they 
took  an  old  man  in  the  agonies,  and  admin- 
istered to  him  the  remedy  of  eternal  life, 
and  the  old  man  died  the  next  day.  The 
society  did  not  give  up,  but  kept  on,  confi- 
dent that  they  had  not  taken  yet  the  right 
way.  They  studied  the  secrets  of  nature, 
and  ventured  upon  the  forbidden  arts  of 
magic ; yet  the  very  adepts  perished  in  the 
midst  of  their  necromancy  with  pangs  un- 
known to  common  mortals,  because  they 
thought  themselves  on  the  brink  of  the 
great  discovery,  and  that  immortality  was 
within  their  grasp,  when  death  palsied  their 
hands. 

The  society  was  organized  anew,  and  from 
men  of  remarkable  vigor  of  constitution,  and 
with  the  most  fearful  ceremonies  of  initia- 
tion. In  one  instanoe  they  set  the  candi- 


date at  night  upon  a natural  pedestal  of 
granite  which  commanded  the  high  cascade 
of  Righi,  and  told  him  not  to  move  a step, 
no  matter  what  he  heard.  They  then  turned 
on,  by  opening  the  gates,  the  waters  of  the 
upper  lake,  which  dashed  in  thunder  its 
torrent  upon  the  rocks  in  the  abyss  below. 
One  of  those  thus  exposed  leaped  in  terror 
from  the  narrow  pedestal,  and  fell  down  the 
precipice.  They  gave  him  a magnificent 
funeral,  and  put  his  posthumous  diploma 
of  immortality  upon  his  tomb.  One  day  an 
adept  of  great  consideration  entered  the  hall. 
He  was  called  the  Viterbois.  He  had  as  yet 
invented  nothing,  but  he  had  made  a great 
impression,  and  at  this  time  he  won  peculiar 
attention  because  he  came  in  naked,  with 
a red  ribbon  about  his  left  arm.  Silence 
reigned,  and  all  listened,  breathless,  to  his 
declaration  that  death  was  now  done  away, 
and  he  only  wanted  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  his  discovery.  Some 
were  troubled  because  this  delay  would  de- 
prive of  the  benefit  of  the  secret  those  who 
might  die  before  it  was  made  known,  but 
others  replied  that  the  society  was  busy 
with  discovering  a method  of  resurrection, 
that  might  be  applied  to  such  members  as 
would  be  buried  within  those  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years.  The  society  decided  patiently 
to  wait  the  issue  of  the  experiment. 

It  is  hard  to  find  any  thing  more  French 
than  M6ry’s  description  of  that  fifteen  years’ 
experiment.  We  can  only  give  the  upshot 
of  it.  The  Viterbois  adept  demanded  a lit- 
tle girl  of  about  three  years  and  a boy  of 
four  years  ^ts  beautiful  and  perfect  as  could 
be  found.  Two  such  children  were  obtained 
by  stealth  and  carried  to  the  estate  of  Bol- 
sena, and  put  upon  an  island  of  the  lake. 
They  named  the  girl  Vita  (Life),  and  the  boy 
Raggio  (Sunbeam),  and  kept  them  apart  from 
each  other  in  two  charming  gardens.  The 
members  watched  over  the  children  with- 
out appearing  to  them,  and  the  Viterbois 
came  regularly  every  week  to  hear  the  re- 
port, and  to  make  his  own  observations 
through  a secret  window.  They  grew  up 
in  health  and  beauty  in  this  school  of  na- 
ture, and  soon  developed  each  a marvelous 
sympathy  for  the  unseen  companion,  so  as 
to  live  very  much  the  same  life  with  each 
other. 

The  charmed  time  for  completing  the  ex- 
periment came  at  last,  and  the  adept  on  the 
eve  before  declared  that  the  moaning  of  the 
wind  on  the  lake  was  the  last  sigh  of  Death 
before  his  final  annihilation.  By  night  he, 
with  an  associate,  went  to  the  island  in  a 
boat,  and  in  different  courses  all  the  mem- 
bers made  their  way  thither.  In  the  dark- 
ness the  masked  barrier  between  the  two 
gardens  was  removed,  and  these  two  love- 
ly creatures,  without  knowing  it,  were  put 
within  reach  of  each  other  in  that  Eden. 
They  woke,  as  usual,  at  the  song  of  birds, 
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and  as  each  garden  was  not  large,  they  per- 
ceived almost  at  once  that  a breach  had  been 
made  in  the  wall.  This  set  them  at  first 
into  hearty  laughter;  then  they  were  all 
at  once  frightened  at  this  new  spectacle. 
Sunbeam,  more  bold,  stepped  forward  and 
looked  into  the  other  garden.  The  young 
girl  gave  a cry  of  terror  at  this  apparition. 
Sunbeam  remained  still,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
Vita. 

The  word  curiosity  is  a tame  expression 
for  the  feeling  which  overwhelmed  those 
two  souls  thus  revealed  to  each  other.  They 
pronounced  words  which  do  not  correspond 
to  any  human  language,  but  which  for  them 
were  the  translation  of  an  irrepressible  idea. 
They  gradually  approached  each  other,  until 
only  a little  stream  parted  them,  when  the 
girl  gathered  about  herself  her  long  blonde 
hair  like  a garment,  while  for  the  first  time 
warm  blushes  colored  her  cheeks  of  golden 
brown.  Sunbeam  crossed  the  stream  and 
took  the  hand  of  Vita,  and  was  led  by  her'  to 
the  green  bank  where  food  had  been  placed 
for  them  during  the  night.  Sunbeam  made  no 
hesitation,  and  partook  heartily  of  the  fare," 
while  Vita  sang  little  songs  and  clapped  her 
hands  over  their  feast.  Then  they  plunged 
into  the  basin,  and  swam  about  like  Tritons. 

The  Viterbois  then  said:  “The  mysteri- 
ous hour  is  sounding.  Bring  the  flask  of 
wine  of  Monterosa  and  my  cup  of  lead.”  The 
order  was  at  once  executed,  and  the  count 
was  startled  at  the  fearful  agitation  of  his 
companion,  and  the  convulsive  delirium  upon 
him. 

Sunbeam  and  Vita  came  out  oPthe  water, 
and  ran  upon  the  grass  like  two  children. 
But  soon  new  emotions  agitated  them.  The 
youth  no  longer  cares  for  the  garden,  the 
flowers  and  birds,  but  fixes  his  absorbed, 
impassioned  gaze  upon  the  maiden,  who  is 
troubled  and  in  tears.  His  lips  are  drawn 
to  hers,  and  great  nature  is  calling  them  to 
each  other  without  other  priest ’or  altar. 

“The  terrible  hour  strikes,”  said  the  Vi- 
terbois. “ Brother  Bolsena,  take  this  paper ; 
you  will  read  it  after  my  death.”  The  count 
assented.  The  adept  of  the  Viterbois  opened 
a secret  gate,  entered  the  garden  by  stealth, 
drew  from  his  girdle  a long  dagger,  and 
struck  with  it  three  times  Vita  and  Sun- 
beam. Then  he  stabbed  himself,  and  fell 
dead  upon  the  turf. 

All  the  adepts  hurried  to  the  spot,  in  the 
fanaticism  that  knows  no  pity,  and  looked 
toward  Bolsena  for  the  explanation.  He 
held  out  the  paper,  and  bade  them  receive 
the  diploma  of  immortality.  “ Mingle  some 
drops  of  the  blood  of  Vita  and  Raggio  with 
the  wine  poured  into  my  leaden  cup,  and  all 
drink,  saying,  ‘ Immortality!’  ” 

The  horrible  libation  went  the  rounds. 
It  was  a day  of  revel,  a night  of  delirium. 
They  drank  to  Satan;  they  insulted  God; 
they  cursed  the  angels.  They  sank  to  sleep  i 


in  triumph ; they  woke  with  the  joy  of  dawn, 
for  the  world  now  belonged  to  them.  Be- 
fore separating  they  drew  up  a plan  of  im- 
mortal life.  The  dean  of  their  society  was 
to  be  president  of  the  Supreme  Union.  The 
adepts  took  their  place  upon  their  seats. 
They  waited  for  the  president ; he  did  not 
appear.  They  opened  the  curtains  of  his  al- 
cove ; he  was  dead ! 

This  story  of  M6ry  is  a horrible  romance, 
and  gives  new  gloom  to  the  dismal  Lake  of 
Bolsena,  which  is  said  to  be  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  and  to  be  so  haunted  by 
mephitic  vapors  that  the  farmers  who  till 
the  land  near  by  dare  not  sleep  near  the 
banks.  Of  course  it  is  a fiction  out  of  whole 
cloth ; yet,  frightful  as  it  is,  this  description 
of  means  used  to  destroy  death  is  no  more 
shocking  than  the  plain  truth  as  to  the 
prevalent  means  of  bringing  death  into  our 
world  even  in  our  boasted  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Death’s  doings  are  more  hideous  than 
any  romance,  and  the  past  two  years  have 
seen  more  horrors  in  this  line  than  Holbein’s 
pencil  ever  drew.  With  all  our  high  civili- 
zation and  proud  science,  we  not  only  have 
not  done  away  with  the  fact  of  death,  but 
we  in  some  respects  multiply  and  intensify 
it  in  a manner  unknown  to  Christendom  be- 
fore. We  build  hospitals,  indeed,  and  our 
physicians  and  surgeons  can  keep  alive  if 
they  can  not  create  a feoul  under  the  very 
ribs  of  death  by  their  wonderful  arts  of 
healing  and  strengthening  the  sick  and 
maimed;  but  at  the  same  time  we  invent 
deadly  weapons  that  deal  out  death  as  nev- 
er before,  and  concentrate  in  an  hour  the 
carnage  of  the  great  battles  of  history.  We 
have  learned  how  to  take  from  wounds  their 
sting  and  from  pain  its  anguish  by  draughts 
and  vapors  as  potent  as  any  that  the  alche- 
mist ever  dreamed  of,  yet  men  and  women 
murder  themselves  and  their  children  as 
never  before;  and  while  suicide  undoubtedly 
increases  in  all  civilized  countries,  many  of 
the  conspicuous  habits  and  indulgences  of 
our  modern  society  may  be  justly  called  the 
chronic  type  of  the  self-murder,  of  which  act- 
ual suicide  is  the  acute  form.  It  is  not  well 
to  deal  persistently  in  horrors,  or  to  look 
much  upon  the  dark  side  of  life,  but  them 
is  a time  for  all  things;  and  with  all  the 
new  trophies  of  our  really  grand  civiliza- 
tion, we  can  bear  to  be  reminded  of  our 
mortality,  like  Philip  in  the  hour  of  his  tri- 
umph, who  had  a servant  near  him  whose 
business  it  was  to  cry,  “ Philip,  thou  art  a 
man !” 

The  skeleton  is  an  heir-loom  in  our  great 
human  family,  and  it  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  and  from  mother  to  daugh- 
ter since  creation.  We  all  cover  it  up  as  well 
as  we  can  with  flesh  and  clothing;  but  there 
it  is,  the  frame- work  of  this  mortal  coil,  and 
to  this  complexion  mqst  we  come  at  last. 
The  prevailing  feeling  in  the  family  is  that 
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death  is  an  evil  in  itself,  and  Christendom 
affirms  in  its  predominant  creeds  that  the 
sin  which  threw  man  off  from  the  original 
grace  of  the  Creator,  and  the  complete  and 
blessed  natural  and  moral  life  of  Adam, 
threw  him  into  every  kind  of  mortal  sin,  and 
into  death  as  its  rightful  fruit.  Our  mod- 
ern thought  somewhat  modifies  this  idea  by 
showing  that  the  globe  before  man  was  made 
was  a great  sepulchre,  and  the  coal  fields 
and  the  chalk  cliffs  and  the  coral  beds  are 
all  built  up  from  the  remains  of  extinct 
plants  and  animals.  We  discern,  too,  a cer- 
tain fitness  and  order  in  the  facts  of  our 
mortality.  We  see  that  the  propagation  of 
our  race  implies  that  in  some  way,  either 
by  death  or  translation,  the  elders  must  go 
to  give  room  for  the  young  generation,  or 
the  earth  would  be  overpeopled.  We  see, 
too,  what  old  Father  SUssmilch,  the  veteran 
of  statistics,  wrote  more  than  a century  ago, 
“ that  death,  whose  occurrence  might  seem 
to  be  capable  of  no  order,  is  yet  a wonderful 
display  of  order,  and  its  power  is  subject  to 
almost  exact  rules.”  He  also  says : “ All  ages, 
races,  classes,  and  diseases  must  contribute 
to  its  law,  in  order  to  fill  out  yearly  the  def- 
inite mass  of  mortali  ty,  so  as  to  bring  it  about 
that  every  year  in  any  province  one  person 
out  of  thirty-six  should  die.” 

Yet  this  fact  of  the  virtual  regularity  of 
death  should  not  lead  us  into  any  easy  bland 
optimism,  as  if  all  were  well  with  the  dying 
as  with  the  living,  and  human  will  and  so- 
cial perversity  had  nothing  to  do  either  with 
the  amount  or  the  causes  and  the  character 
of  dissolution.  In  all  things  a certain  or- 
der appears,  and  crime,  like  death,  has  its 
periods  and  laws.  The  fact  belongs  not  only 
to  physical  and  vital  statistics,  but  also  to 
moral  statistics,  and  the  moral  element  en- 
ters largely  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Sickness  and  mortality  are  closely  related  to 
human  folly  and  transgression,  while  intel- 
ligence and  virtue  are  sure  in  the  long-run 
to  prolong  life.  Apparently  our  modern  sci- 
ence and  humanity  have  done  a great  deal 
to  keep  off  disease,  and  bring  down  the  av- 
erage death  rate  in  favored  communities. 
Why  should  it  not  be  so  ? If  life  is  the  due 
harmony  between  internal  and  external  con- 
ditions of  our  being,  whatever  helps  the 
proper  adjustment  by  keeping  off  external 
or  internal  disturbance  must  strengthen  or 
prolong  life.  In  a certain  sense  all  nature 
is  our  enemy,  and  earth,  air,  water,  all  ele- 
ments and  creatures,  are  watching  to  find 
our  vulnerable  point.  Now  all  true  science 
is  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  over  the 
tyranny  of  nature,  and  all  the  sciences  and 
arts  of  health,  all  safeguards  against  infec- 
tion by  proper  management  of  water-courses 
and  miasmatic  grounds,  all  preventive  meas- 
ures against  the  great  contagions  that  ravage 
the  earth,  not  only  save  individual  lives,  but 
keep  evil  germs  out  of  the  human  constitu- 


tion, and  act  upon  the  general  vitality  of 
the  race.  So,  too,  all  efforts  to  act  wisely 
upon  the  springs  of  conduct  and  character, 
to  promote  the  domestic  virtues  of  order  and 
purity,  the  proper  care  of  infant  children, 
the  thrift  of  the  laboring  classes,  the  due 
training  of  youth  in  a wholesome  round  of 
activity  and  recreation,  tend  to  prolong  life 
in  the  community  where  the  efforts  are  made, 
and  to  tell  to  a certain  extent  upon  the  san- 
ity of  the  nation  and  the  race. 

There  is  a difficulty  in  giving  the  exact 
results  of  modern  civilization  upon  length- 
ening human  life  on  account  of  the  imper- 
fection of  statistical  studies  in  old  times. 
But,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  has  been 
a decided  increase  in  the  average  length  of 
life  among  civilized  nations.  Even  in  a 
nation  so  afflicted  as  France  has  been  for 
nearly  a century,  it  is  maintained  that  the 
average  duration  of  life  for  the  period  be- 
tween 1771  and  1868  has  increased  by  twelve 
or  thirteen  years.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
we  are  assured  that  the  mortality  in  Paris 
was  one  to  every  twenty-two  persons,  a rate 
greater  than  now  prevails  in  the  poorest 
classes.  ‘ According  to  Marc  d’Espine,  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  Geneva,  which  is  espe- 
cially under  scientific  rule,  has  gone  down 
within  three  centuries  to  one-half,  or  from 
one  for  every  21.2  to  one  for  every  42.3.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  dates  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  sanitary  police  in  London 
and  Liverpool,  the  death  rates  were  fa  and 
fa,  or  one  in  twenty  and  in  twenty-eight, 
and  afterward  the  rates  stood  at  fa  in  Lon- 
don and  fa  in  Liverpool.  Similar  results 
appear  in  our  American  cities,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia the  reports  state  that  the  rate  was 
fa  before  the  sanitary  police,  and  fa  after- 
ward annually. 

Even  in  respect  to  those  new  dangers  to 
life,  our  steam-engines  on  land  and  sea, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  precaution 
that  has  saved  many  lives.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Eugland, 
the  deaths  by  railway  accidents  for  three 
periods  of  five  years  each,  from  1845  to  1860, 
were  severally  one  man  to  8,000,000  pas- 
sengers, one  man  to  14,000,000,  and  one  man 
to  33,000,000 — a most  cheering  diminution 
truly,  and  one  that  should  lead  us  Americans 
to  study  carefully  the  management  of  rail- 
ways in  England.  The  deaths  by  sea  pre- 
sent a corresponding  improvement,  and  by 
the  new  methods  of  life-boats,  etc.,  in  1858, 
1155  lives  were  saved ; in  1859,2332 ; in  1860, 
3697  ; in  1861, 4624.  Thus  in  four  years  the 
number  of  lives  saved  has  been  more  than 
fourfold. 

Oettingen,  whose  elaborate  work  deserves 
great  respect,  thinks  that  modern  writers 
tend  to  overestimate  the  decrease  of  the 
death  rate  in  recent  years,  aud  quotes  lead- 
ing writers  to  show  that  great  mistakes 
have  been  made  in  the  statistics  of  former 
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centuries  by  false  calculations  of  the  relation 
between  births  and  deaths,  and  also  by  mis- 
takes as  to  the  mortality  among  children, 
and  also  by  overlooking  the  fact  of  the  de- 
creased number  of  children  bom  of  marriage 
in  recent  years,  a fact  which  does  not  allow 
us  to  regard  the  absolute  diminution  of  the 
death  rate  among  children  as  a comparative 
diminution.  Thus  it  does  not  do  to  say 
that  fewer  children,  comparatively,  died  in 
France  in  the  latter  years  of  the  period  be- 
tween 1816  and  1855  merely  because  fewer 
died  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies, since  within  that  period  the  number 
of  legitimate  children  to  a family  fell  from 
4.08  to  3.07,  or  very  nearly  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Oettingen  thinks  that  on  the  whole 
the  average  duration  of  human  life  remains 
about  the  same.  He  maintains  that  in  Prus- 
sia the  rate  of  mortality  affirmed  by  Stiss- 
milch  so  long  ago — 1 to  36 — prevails  now, 
and  that  in  England  since  1850,  in  spite  of 
all  sanitary  measures,  the  rate  is  higher  than 
for  the  previous  term,  1838-44.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  seeming  paradox  is  to  be 
found,  undoubtedly,  in  the  fact  that  every 
blessing  has  its  attendant  evil,  and  that  our 
enlightened  scientific  age  has  a dark  shadow 
of  depravity,  an  increasing  corruption  and 
recklessness,  that  seem  to  bear  the  character 
of  a chronic  self-murder,  and  to  neutralize 
some  of  the  advantages  of  our  progress. 
We  will  glance  now  at  some  aspects  of  this 
chronic  suicide. 

The  great  master  of  statistics,  Quetelet, 
considers  insanity  under  the  universal  point 
of  view  of  the  “ Development  of  the  Moral 
and  Spiritual  Faculties  of  Man yet  there 
seems  to  be  an  important  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  vicious  perversion  of  the 
mind  and  heart  and  merely  physical  disease 
of  the  brain.  Moral  statistics  have  mostly 
to  deal  with  the  moral  and  mental  aspects 
* of  insanity,  and  with  the  influence  of  per- 
verse habits  in  bringing  on  the  bodily  dis- 
ease. It  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
moral  and  physical  factors  of  insanity,  al- 
though there  is  a line  of  division  between 
them ; and  in  some  cases  the  disease  is  whol- 
ly physical,  the  result  of  inheritance,  cli- 
mate, or  acute  sickness,  and  in  other  cases 
it  springs  from  pride,  sensuality,  debauch- 
ery, and  habitual  vices,  and  has  a previous 
history,  a preparatory  immorality,  which 
ends  in  what  is  called  “ moral  insanity.” 

The  general  opinion  is  that  insanity  is  on 
the  increase  in  modern  civilization,  and  is 
multiplying  that  saddest  form  of  death,  the 
ruin  of  the  intellect ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
positive  facts  to  sustain  that  view.  It  is  not 
just  to  base  our  estimate  upon  the  increase 
of  residents  in  insane  hospitals,  since  the  in- 
crease may  only  prove  that  better  care  is  now 
taken  of  the  insane,  and  the  prejudice  against 
those  institutions  has  been  dying  away.  Yet 
wherever  observations  have  been  made,  the 


increase  in  the  number  of  the  insane  has 
been  reported  as  so  constant,  mid  under  all 
circumstances  as  in  such  regular  proportion, 
that  we  can  not  help  believing  that  this  evil 
grows  among  ns  as  decidedly  as  suicide.  The 
proportion  of  the  increase  in  the  different 
kinds  of  insanity,  and  the  closer  investiga- 
tion of  its  distribution  in  city  and  country, 
as  well  as  in  the  different  civil  and  profes- 
sional classes,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  pe- 
culiar ways  and  moral  mischiefs  of  our  mod- 
ern civilization  favor  the  progress  of  this  ca- 
lamity. Without  being  able  to  declare  the 
absolute  correctness  of  the  figures,  we  may 
ascribe  out  of  the  300,000  insane  of  Europe 
(including  idiots)  the  greatest  relative  num- 
ber, two  per  thousand,  to  the  most  highly 
civilized  nation,  the  German ; while  the  Rou- 
manians hold  the  middle  ground,  nearly  one 
per  thousand,  and  the  Sclavic  Tartars  the 
lowest  place,  0.6,  or  six-tenths  of  one,  per 
thousand.  It  is  much  the  same  with  insan- 
ity as  with  suicide,  and  it  prevails,  like  sui- 
cide, more  in  the  north  and  northwest  of  Eu- 
rope than  in  the  less  civilized  southern  and 
southeastern  parts.  In  all  the  more  civilized 
countries,  too,  there  is  more  increase  of  in- 
sanity than  of  idiocy ; and  it  it  the  same  in 
cities  as  compared  with  the  country,  for  the 
stir  and  passion  of  overwrought  civilization 
tend  more  to  distract  the  brain  into  madness 
than  to  dull  it  into  idiocy. 

Among  different  callings  the  professions 
that  are  called  liberal  are  most  inclined  to 
delusion  and  melancholy.  While  these  con- 
stitute only  about  a twentieth  of  the  whole 
population,  or  5.04  per  cent.,  they  number 
among  the  melancholy  12.90,  and  among  the 
delirious  14.79,  per  cent.  Among  the  women 
of  this  class  there  are  among  the  melancholy 
12.66  per  cent.,  and  among  the  delirious  9.41 
per  cent.  In  general,  melancholy  and  mania 
prevail  more  among  women,  idiocy  and  de- 
lusion more  among  men. 

In  respect  to  civil  condition,  the  unmar- 
ried, widows,  and,  above  all,  divorced  per- 
sons, give  a larger  proportion  of  insane  than 
the  married.  Although  children,  who  are  lit- 
tle, if  any,  exposed  to  insanity,  are  reckoned 
in  the  percentage  of  the  unmarried — sixty- 
two  to  sixty-four  per  cent. — yet  throughout 
Germany  the  proportion  of  celibates  among 
the  insane  is  much  more  unfavorable — about 
seventy  per  cent. — and  in  Bavaria  as  much 
as  eighty -one  per  cent.  Divorced  women 
are  especially  liable  to  delusion  and  mania. 
Thus,  while  in  Saxony  the  divorced  consti- 
tute only  0.16  per  cent.,  or  sixteen -hun- 
dredths of  one  per  cent.,  among  men,  and 
0.30  per  cent.,  or  three -tenths  of  one  per 
cent.,  among  women,  they  give  to  the  in- 
sane asylums  in  the  relation  of  1.21  and  3.04 
per  cent. ; thus  in  mania  the  proportion  of 
divorced  women  rises  as  high  as  6.02  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  category  of  individual  de- 
lusion as  high  as  five  per  cent. 
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The  increase  of  general  paralysis  is  a sad 
feature  of  our  new  civilization.  It  is  one  of 
the  worst  diseases  in  a medical  point  of  view, 
but  it  usually  appears  as  insanity  on  a grand 
scale  (manie  dee  grandeurs ).  The  reports  of 
the  BicStre  in  Paris  for  the  exciting  period 
1828-49,  which  contains  two  revolutions, 
their  causes  and  effects,  record  an  increase 
of  cases  of  paralysis,  averaging  from  nine  in 
one  hundred  up  to  thirty-four  in  one  hun- 
dred cases  of  insanity.  The  years  of  great- 
est agitation,  1830, 1831,  and  1848, 1849,  show- 
ed the  greatest  increase  of  paralysis;  and 
something  of  the  same  result  appears  in  the 
statistics  of  German  popular  excitements. 
In  1864  there  were  275  of  such  cases  in  Ber- 
lin, in  1865, 337  cases,  and  in  1866  as  many  as 
377.  “ This  disease”  (so  says  E.  Friedel  in 

his  able  paper  on  Prussian  states  of  mind), 
" which  seems  to  run  parallel  with  the  de- 
velopment of  our  culture  and  overculture, 
appears  only  among  highly  civilized  people, 
and  among  these  more  in  the  northern  than 
the  southern  races,  disproportionately  more 
in  cities  than  in  villages,  more  among  the 
higher  than  the  lower  classes,  more  among 
gifted,  educated,  striving,  ambitious,  san- 
guine, choleric  natures  than  among  the  un- 
gifted, uneducated,  indifferent,  melancholic, 
phlegmatic  natures.  In  this  the  well-expe- 
rienced Guislain  arraigns  the  modern  civil- 
ization of  our  almost  aimless  century,  yet 
always  aiming  far  and  always  e*ager  for  its 
aim,  as  the  main  factor  in  the  increase  of  in- 
sanity in  our  day.” 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  insanity  takes 
the  form  of  dominant  political  ideas,  as  in 
Germany  during  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war,  1864,  during  the  Parliamentary  agita- 
tion' of  1865,  and  the  war  with  Austria  in 
1866.  In  Berlin,  in  1866-67,  as  many  as  ten 
patients  ran  upon  the  idea  that  they  were 
Emperor  of  Germany,  eight  insisted  that 
they  were  King  of  Prussia,  five  were  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  three  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  three  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and 
others  Count  Bismarck,  President  Lincoln, 
and  other  characters  renowned  at  the  time. 
Religious  ideas  seemed  to  be  set  aside  for 
the  season;  and  there  were  only  solitary 
cases  of  persons  crazed  with  the  notion  that 
they  were  God  or  Christ,  the  Virgin  or  Mo- 
hammed; while  all  the  visionary  schemers 
and  mad  inventors,  with  their  projects  of 
navigating  sea  and  air,  had  their  insane 
impersonators,  and  Bedlam  seemed  but  to 
rehearse  the  folly  and  crime  of  the  great 
world. 

We  may  moralize  over  these  things  in  the 
pride  of  our  philosophy,  or  laugh  at  them 
in  our  self-conceit,  but  we  can  not  be  so  eas- 
ily rid  of  them.  We  must  allow  that  there 
is  an  unsound  vein  running  through  the 
constitution  of  our  race,  and  that  we  are  all 
of  us  exposed  to  its  mischiefs,  and  in  need 
of  care  and  discipline.  Every  family  has 


members  more  or  less  delicate  in  nervous  or- 
ganization, and  every  man,  however  robust, 
needs  to  look  well  to  his  body  and  his  soul 
in  seasons  of  peculiar  trial  or  weakness. 
Sometimes  a whole  community  or  nation 
runs  mad;  and  the  Paris  that  sung  and 
danced  early  in  1870  went  delirious  at  mid- 
summer with  dreams  of  conquest ; and  when 
defeat  came,  the  madness  of  melancholy  and 
malice  took  the  place  of  that  delirium  of 
pride.  We  all  need  to  keep  ourselves  hum- 
ble, to  say  our  prayers,  and  trust  supreme- 
ly in  the  grace  tha#  can  keep  the  body 
from  disease  and  the  soul  from  all  spirits 
of  evil. 

Although  it  is  often  said  that  every  man 
is  alone  when  he  dies,  and  his  best  Mend 
can  not  go  with  him  through  the  dark  val- 
ley, it  is  true  that  in  his  death,  and  what 
leads  to  it,  he  stands  in  close  relations  with 
his  race,  and  in  leaving  the  world  we  belong 
to  the  human  race  as  decidedly  as  in  coming 
into  the  world.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  mortality  that  comes  from  the  con- 
tagion of  fatal  diseases  or  deadly  habits. 
Thus  intemperance,  which  fills  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  graves  that  sadden  the  earth, 
is  eminently  a social  evil,  and  is  very  sure 
to  begin  in  boon  companionship.  Zschokke 
well  calls  brandy  drinking  the  brandy  pest. 
While  wine  and  beer  are  local  indulgences, 
brandy  is  cosmopolitan,  like  tobacco,  and, 
as  Liebig  remarks,  it  works  upon  torpid  na- 
tures as  a depraving  stimulant,  and  acts 
upon  mankind  not  merely  as  a cause,  but  as 
a symptom  and  consequence  of  social  per- 
versity. Whole  nations  have  been  rained 
by  drunkenness,  and  narcotics  are  part  of 
the  same  deadly  corruption,  bringing  with 
them  every  evil  habit  where  they  become 
necessaries  of  life.  Alcohol  and  tobacco 
may  be  well  called  the  Moloch  and  Hecate 
of  modern  society — the  one  kindling  men 
into  burning  madness,  and  the  other  lulling 
them  into  deadly  melancholy,  while  both 
make  war  upon  the  benign  order  of  nature, 
and  destroy  the  healthy  glow  and  genial 
calm  of  true  life.  In  spite  of  our  boasted 
efforts  in  behalf  of  temperance,  these  bad 
; habits  seem  to  increase,  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  softness  and  nervous  suscepti- 
bility of  our  age  that  tempts  society  to  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics. 

The  authoritative  reports  make  it  out  that 
in  Prussia  the  use  of  sugar  has  increased 
about  fivefold,  while  the  use  of  salt  has  re- 
mained stationary.  If  this  fact  shows  the 
growth  of  effeminate  tastes  in  modern  soci- 
ety, there  are  tastes  far  worse  than  a sweet 
tooth.  In  Saxony,  during  the  years  1846-50, 
we  have  a report  of  the  beer  and  brandy 
consumed,  which  makes  the  amount  of  beer 
vary  from  forty-six  to  sixty-five  cans  per 
head,  and  the  amount  of  brandy  from  over 
three  to  nearly  five  cans  per  head.  In  Prus- 
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sia  the  accounts  give  larger  returns,  while 
in  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania  the  amount 
of  brandy  drinking  is  reported  at  13.3  and 
9.6  severally  per  head — two  provinces  in 
which  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  is 
in  proportion  to  the  brandy  drunk — a fact 
which  is  generally  characteristic  of  brandy- 
drinking countries.  Our  America  is  not  ex- 
empt from  this  scourge,  and  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased. 
The  last  account  that  comes  to  us  from  a 
competent  observer  reports  the  annual  ex- 
pense for  stimulants  «n  the  United  States 
at  $600,000,000.  In  England  and  Wales  the 
police  reports  for  the  period  1857-65  give  the 
annual  number  of  arrests  for  disorder  and 
drunkenness,  in  an  increasing  scale,  from 
75,859  to  105,310,  or  from  the  proportion  of 
403  to  503  to  every  100,000  inhabitants.  The 
number  of  male  and  female  drunkards  pro- 
portionately is  100  and  29,  and  follows  very 
closely  the  proportion  of  male  and  female 
criminals  in  general,  although  in  Liverpool 
the  female  drunkards  are  only  about  a fifth 
less  than  the  male.  Since  1860,  and  the 
rise  of  the  new  social  agitation,  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  increase  of  drunkenness  in 
England ; and  must  we  not  say  the  same  of 
America  T 

The  testimony  of  competent  judges  is  de- 
cided in  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  is  hurtful  to  health  and  long  life,  and 
the  old-fashioned  calculations  of  Neison,  in 
his  Vital  Statistics,  are  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  General  Life-office.  Accord- 
ing to  these  estimates,  the  probability  of 
death  among  drinkers  between  twenty-one 
and  forty  years  is  ten  times  as  much  as  among 
the  whole  population ; between  forty -one  and 
sixty  years,  four  times  as  much  ; and  among 
habitual  tipplers  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
twice  as  much  as  among  the  people  at  large. 
In  England,  1850-59,  more  than  8000  cases 
were  reported  of  men  who  had  literally  drunk 
themselves  to  death.  Neison  has  given  us 
his  investigation  of  6111  tipplers,  that  out  of 
1000, 58.4  die  annually,  while  out  of  1000  in- 
habitants of  the  same  age  only  nineteen  die. 
Thus  the  mortality  among  drinkers  is  three 
times  as  great  as  in  the  community  at  large. 
He  has  carried  out  his  calculations  into  all 
ages,  and  shown  how  this  chronic  self-mur- 
der marvelously  diminishes  the  expectation 
of  life.  The  highest  point  as  to  numbers  is 
found  in  the  years  1851-60,  which  report  192 
men  aud  44  women  intemperate  out  of  10,000, 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  which  reckon  the 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  expectation  of  life 
accordingly.  This  last  statement  is  most 
startling,  and  shows  a falling  off  in  the  prob- 
able term  of  life  for  each  ten  years,  from 
twenty  to  sixty  and  upward,  of  respectively 
twenty-eight,  twenty -two,  seventeen,  ten, 
and  five  years,  with  fractions,  and  amounting 
to  the  fearful  percentage,  respectively,  of 
thirty-five,  thirty-eight,  forty,  fifty-one,  and 


sixty-three  per  cent,  of  probable  life,  as  com- 
pared with  the  population.  Surely  strong 
drink  is  slow  fire,  and  intemperance  is  vol- 
untary madness  and  chronic  suicide. 

We  can  not  enter  into  the  details  of  cer- 
tain other  scourges  of  our  race,  which  not 
only  destroy  individual  transgressors,  but 
poison  the  life-blood  of  generations,  yet  we 
can  not  wholly  pass  them  by.  As  our  mod- 
em civilization  has  not  only  not  stopped, 
but  rather  increased,  the  progress  of  prosti- 
tution, so  it  has  not  removed  by  all  its  san- 
itary arts  the  scourge  that  goes  with  its  ex- 
cesses. In  England,  in  the  years  1850-59, 
8239  men  are  reported  as  dying  of  syphilis; 
and  these  figures  tell  but  little  of  the  story 
of  the  misery  suffered  and  transmitted  by  the 
victims.  In  London,  among  the  deaths  by 
syphilis,  seventy-eight  per  cent,  took  plaoe 
among  children  in  their  first  year,  and  in  all 
England  the  quota  of  children  dying  by  this 
disease  is  set  at  seventy -five  per  cent,  of  all 
deaths  from  the  same  cause.  These  facts 
are  fearful,  and  may  well  take  down  the 
pride  of  our  modem  civilization  by  this 
frightful  spectre  of  the  slaughter  of  the  in- 
nocents. 

Who  shall  exhaust  the  annals  of  direct 
murder  in  our  age — the  murder  of  children, 
unborn  and  bom — the  murder  that  lifts  the 
knife  or  the  pistol  against  defenseless  vic- 
tims for  money  or  revenge  — the  murder 
that  takes  the  name  of  law  in  the  soldier’s 
guise,  or  that  which  fills  the  suicide’s  grave  f 
All  these  subjects  have  been  carefully  stud- 
ied, and  modem  society  has  reason  to  stand 
aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  its  own  depravi- 
ty and  wretchedness. 

The  statistics  of  France  show  a constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  still-bom  children 
since  1848,  and  the  records  up  to  1860,  that 
we  have  seen,  show  what  is  more  alarming, 
a relative  increase  in  the  number  of  legiti- 
mate children  who  are  still  - born — a fact 
which  seems  to  indicate  evil  designs  in 
| married  parents,  who  ought  to  rejoice  in  the 
birth  of  children.  Quetelet  affirms  that  the 
j fact  is  universal  in  Europe  that  more  ille- 
gitimate than  legitimate  children  are  still- 
bom,  while  it  is  true  that  wherever  illegiti- 
mate children  are  most  frequent,  and  mar- 
riage is  rarest,  more  care  is  taken  with  the 
expected  offspring,  and  fewer  are  still-born. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  parents  of  illegiti- 
mate children  in  such  cases  are  less  blamed 
by  public  opinion  and  less  ashamed  of  their 
parentage.  But  the  facts  at  best  are  bad 
enough,  and  Watteville  reports  three  times 
as  many  illegitimate  as  legitimate  infants 
dying  in  France  within  the  first  month ; and 
Hiigel,  in  Vienna,  reports  the  number  of 
deaths  of  the  former  as  double  the  number 
of  the  latter.  It  is  remarkable  that  while 
illegitimate  children  die  far  more  frequently 
in  the  first  year,  those  of  them  who  survive 
the  first  year  live  longer  than  the  offspring 
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of  married  parents — a fact  which  shows  that 
those  early  deaths  come  more  from  moral  than 
physical  causes. 

But  we  need  not  look  abroad  for  the  hor- 
rors of  child-murder,  when  our  own  news- 
papers are  full  of  its  shocking  details,  and  one 
of  our  most  devoted  and  accomplished  bish- 
ops in  our  own  State  has  been  moved  to  bear 
his  testimony  against  the  sin  of  feticide  in 
an  official  letter  to  his  people.  The  move- 
ment against  it  must  be  put  upon  Christian 
grounds,  and  no  foundling  hospitals  can  stop 
the  abomination.  The  mortality  in  these 
institutions  is  usually  frightful,  and  about 
double  the  rate  outside  the  walls,  amounting 
to  between  seventy-two  and  seventy-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  children  admitted.  It  is  still 
more  strange  that  when  the  foundling  basket 
is  at  hand,  child-murder  does  not  decrease. 
Thus,  in  France,  where  there  are  many  such 
institutions,  there  is  one  child-murder  to  ev- 
ery 300,000 ; in  Belgium,  where  there  are  few, 
one  to  every  600,000 ; and  in  England,  where 
there  are  none,  there  is  one  to  every  800,000. 
The  probable  reason  is  that  where  public 
opinion  does  not  insist  upon  parents  taking 
care  of  their  own  children,  the  sacredness  of 
the  child’s  life  is  forgotten. 

Then  as  to  direct  murder  in  its  usual  form, 
the  shedding  of  blood  by  violence  against 
law,  Europe,  without  Turkey,  reports  10,000 
cases  of  homicide  yearly.  In  the  period 
1857-65  Elliot’s  tables  gave  an  increase  of 
36  cases,  or  from  99  to  135,  or  30.4  per  cent., 
in  England  and  Wales,  also  an  increase  of 
37.9  per  cent,  of  deadly  assaults,  and  of  23.4 
per  cent,  of  bodily  injuries.  Legoyt  reports 
in  France,  in  1830-59,  an  increase  of  mur- 
der and  murderous  attempts  from  931  to 
1850,  and  while  the  population  increased 
40.5  per  cent.,  murder  increased  nearly  100 
per  cent.  Oettingen  says  that  in  Europe 
there  were,  as  near  as  he  can  find,  in  1859-62, 
about  560  sentenced  to  death  yearly,  and  not 
more  than  180  executed.  He  adds,  with  a 
good  deal  of  force,  that  it  is  a sad  character- 
istic of  our  age,  “ that  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  lax  moral  judgment  of  the  gigantic 
murder  which  we  see  rooting  itself  in  the 
bowels  of  European  society,  there  is  so  much 
useless  sentimentality  wherever  there  is  any 
question  of  the  right  of  the  magistracy  to 
inflict  a serious  and  just  punishment  upon 
crime  l" 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  England, 
in  1842-60,  out  of  787  death  sentences  only 
141  were  executed;  in  France,  in  1861-65, 
out  of  108  only  72  were  executed ; in  Bel- 
gium, 1832-55,  out  of  613  only  47 ; in  Bava- 
ria, 1862-69,  out  of  41  only  3 ; and  in  Prus- 
sia, 1858-60,  out  of  88  only  11 ; in  Austria, 
1860-63,  out  of  103  only  12 ; in  Sweden,  out 
of  325  only  29.  European  nations  still  main- 
tain the  right  to  take  life  from  the  murder- 
er, yet  they  exercise  it  with  caution  and 
increasing  hesitation.  The  right  is  not  re- 


nounced even  by  commuting  the  penalty  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  for  such  imprisonment 
is  but  slow  death. 

As  tt>  death  by  war,  who  shall  begin  to 
show  adequately  the  number  of  its  victims, 
or  the  horrors  of  its  wounds  and  cruelties  ? 
The  wars  of  the  French  republic  and  empire 
counted  (1792-1815)  over  five  and  a half 
millions  of  slain,  and  the  fifty  years  of  nom- 
inal peace  that  followed  have  seen  in  Europe 
only  at  least  two  millions  perish  by  battle 
and  its  consequences ; while  in  our  America 
we  must  use  figures  almost  as  large  to  tell 
the  numbers  lost  to  our  nation  by  our  civil 
war,  which  has  left  us  at  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade, 1860-70,  from  various  causes,  three  and 
a-  half  millions  fewer  than  we  had  reason 
to  expect.  Who  can  get  over  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  fact  that  the  military  power  of 
Europe  absorbs  five  millions  of  persons,  and 
apart  from  the  especial  costs  of  war,  the 
cost  of  the  regular  standing  armies  has  been 
about  two  and  a half  milliards  of  francs,  or 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  while  the 
yearly  budget  for  popular  education  amounts 
to  hardly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
francs,  or  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
the  war  department  1 

Indeed,  in  countries  like  Prussia,  where 
the  people,  as  such,  are  the  army,  a certain 
check  is  put  upon  the  evils  as  well  as  the 
costs  of  arms;  and  there  is  also  a certain 
truth  in  the  remark  of  A.  Corne,  that,  to  use 
a chemical  expression,  war  is  an  “ equiva- 
lent” of  crime,  and  thus  serves  as  an  outlet 
for  the  elements  of  lawlessness  and  idleness 
in  the  community.  Yet  at  best  war  is  evil, 
and  it  is  a cause  of  more  crimes  than  it  cures, 
for  generally  we  find  in  the  military  class 
the  greatest  proportion  of  crime,  the  most 
illegitimate  births,  loathsome  diseases,  and 
most  frequent  suicide. 

This  last  fearful  wrong  closes  our  review 
of  death’s  doings  in  our  time,  and  shows  us 
in  this  age  of  frequent  optimism  in  specula- 
tion,-sentimentalism  in  literature,  and  lux- 
ury in  living,  the  existence  and  increase  of 
the  despair  that  looks  upon  life  as  a burden, 
and  madly  presumes  to  throw  it  oft'.  No  de- 
partment of  human  existence  has  been  so 
thoroughly  investigated  as  this  of  suicide, 
and  we  have  before  us,  in  twelve  full  and 
minute  tables,  the  exact  results  of  the  study. 
It  appears  that  from  1816  to  1865,  in  ten  dif- 
ferent nations,  280,000  cases  have  been  crit- 
ically investigated  and  reported  upon.  The 
result  shows  a constant  increase  of  this  evil 
in  all  European  countries  of  from  between 
three  per  cent.,  as  in  Norway,  to  5.3  per 
cent.,  as  in  Saxony,  while  nowhere  the  aver- 
age increase  in  the  population  amounts  to 
more  than  1.64  per  cent.,  as  in  Prussia.  There 
is  a strange  constancy  in  this  form  of  vio- 
lence in  great  nations,  as  in  Prussia  and 
France,  where  for  a long  term  of  years  the 
variation  varies  only  three  or  four  per  cent. 
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from  the  estimated  rate.  In  Prussia  the  in- 
crease has  not  been  large  of  late,  but  in  the 
interval  between  1846-50  and  1861-65,  the  in- 
crease was  over  sixty -six  per  cent.  * In  Den- 
mark and  Saxony,  where  suicide  has  been 
most  frequent  of  any  states  of  Europe,  the 
evil  has  increased  of  late  the  least.  It  is 
strange  that  suicide  is  rarest  in  the  country 
where  murder  is  most  frequent ; Corsica,  in 
the  list,  returns  only  13.8  suicides  to  one 
million  persons,  while  Denmark  returns  276. 
People  are  most  tempted  to  take  their  own 
lives  in  the  warm  months,  and  least  in  the 
cold  months.  Men  are  most  apt  to  lay  hands 
npon  themselves  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
when  their  wages  are  spent  and  work  begins 
anew,  and  least  on  Saturday,  when  the 
week’s  work  is  over,  the  wages  are  paid, 
and  Sunday’s  rest  is  near ; while  women  are 
most  tempted  to  despair  on  Sunday,  when 
they  so  often  feel  the  husband’s  neglect  and 
intemperance.  Cities  reveal  more  suicide 
than  the  country.  In  Paris  the  rate  is  six 
times  that  of  the  French  country  people,  and 
in  Berlin  the  rate  is  nearly  double  that  in 
the  country. 

As  to  the  professions,  next  to  the  demor- 
alized and  the  exposed  classes,  suioide  is 
most  frequent  among  those  who  have  the 
ambition  and  vanity  without  the  thorough 
culture  of  refined  society,  or  among  those 
who  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  privilege.  Half 
culture  tempts  extravagance,  without  giv- 
ing self-control,  and  half-educated  people, 
especially  such  as  catch  the  ambition  of 
showy  society,  like  soldiers  and  servants,  are 
easily  thrown  off  their  balance  and  driven 
to  despair.  Legoyt  estimates  in  France  for 
1865  the  number  of  suicides  to  every  million 
inhabitants  as  90  among  the  farming  class, 
128  among  mechanics,  218  among  liberal  pro- 
fessions, and  596  among  the  disreputable 
classes.  In  considering  the  large  proportion 
from  the  liberal  professions,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  this  term  includes  the  artist  class 
as  well  as  the  regular  professions,  and  does 
not  assail  the  idea  that  true  education  and 
judicious  thought  are  good  for  body  and 
mind  and  long  life. 

As  to  age,  sex,  and  motive,  it  appears  that 
men  commit  suicide  three  or  four  times  more 
frequently  than  women,  a proportion  less 
than  that  between  the  crimes  of  the  two 
sexes,  which  is  as  five  to  one.  More  suicides 
absolutely  take  place  at  the  age  between 
forty-one  and  fifty  years,  but  relatively  to 
the  numbers  living  at  that  period  more  take 
place  between  eighty  and  ninety  years.  In 
early  life,  or  from  sixteen  to  forty  years,  the 
evil  has  decreased  both  among  men  and 
women,  but  it  has  decidedly  increased  in  the 
term  between  fifty-one  and  seventy  years. 
The  unmarried  despair  more  frequently  than 
the  married,  and  divorced  and  widowed  per- 
sons are  peculiarly  liable  to  suicide.  As  to 
the  motives  for  the  act,  the  table  giving  the 


results  of  30,000  cases  observed  reports  these 
facts  among  five  leading  nations : 


1.  Disease  of  miud  (including  religious 

and  political  causes) 83,2  per  cent. 

2.  Bodily  suffering 11.4  “ 

3.  Ruined  fortune 12.9  “ 

4.  Vicious  habits 11.9  “ 

5.  Family  discord 9.8  ** 

6.  Fear  of  punishment  and  shame 9.8  “ 

7.  Disgust  at  life 6.4  “ 

8.  Passion,  anger,  despair,  ambition, 

love,  etc. 3.6  4‘ 

9.  General  discontent  with  circum- 

stances  0.8  M 

10.  Trouble  about  others,  especially  loss 

of  kindred 1.2  “ 


100.0 

It  is  memorable  that  about  as  many  men 
as  women  die  in  France  from  unhappy  love, 
while  three  times  as  many  women  as  men 
die  from  shame,  and  three  times  as  many 
men  as  women  die  on  account  of  vice  and 
rained  fortunes — a proportion  which  holds 
good  in  the  five  nations  comprised  in  the 
table.  It  seems  generally  that  women  are 
most  frequently  driven  to  despair  by  shocks 
to  their  social  and  domestic  position,  while 
men  are  most  frequently  overwhelmed  by 
the  consequences  of  their  vices  and  crimes, 
and  anxiety  for  a living  and  fortune. 

The  view  that  we  have  taken  of  the  shad- 
ed side  of  our  modern  life  is  not  particular- 
ly flattering  to  our  pride  or  cheering  to  our 
self-esteem  and  ambition ; yet  it  is  not  with- 
out its  comforting  suggestions  as  well  as 
wholesome  lessons.  We  have  seen  the  skel- 
eton in  the  house,  and  not  with  wholly  com- 
placent admiration  for  its  dry  bones  and 
ghastly  look;  yet  those  bones  were  once 
clothed  with  flesh,  and  that  skull  was  made 
to  be  the  dome  of  manly  thought  and  god- 
ly worship,  the  home  of  the  gentle  affeo- 
tions  and  brave  purposes  that  mantle  the 
face  with  beauty  and  nerve  the  lips  with 
strength.  The  skeleton  speaks  more  of  life 
than  of  death,  aud  is  an  utter  riddle,  nay,  an 
absurdity,  apart  from  the  idea  of  life  which 
it  was  created  to  embody  and  carry  out.  We 
do  well,  therefore,  if  we  interpret  its  living 
uses,  and  call  in  all  the  powers  of  true  and 
blessed  life  to  save  us  from  this  body  of 
death.  While  we  live,  let  us  live,  and  keep 
our  bones  covered  with  healthy  flesh  and 
blood,  oar  hearts  and  heads  given  to  true 
uses ; and  when  we  die,  let  not  a decaying 
carcass  or  a dried-up  manikin,  but  a living 
example  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  represent  us 
in  the  future,  and  make  our  memory  a vital 
power  among  our  kindred  and  in  the  world. 
The  fact  that  we  have  lived  here  among 
men  under  God’s  heaven  should  make  us 
earnest  to  cherish  and  perpetuate  the  char- 
acteristic blessings  of  this  life,  to  practice 
aud  teach  the  laws  of  health  of  body  and 
mind,  the  enjoyment  of  nature  and  society, 
the  good  harvest  of  satisfactions  that  ripen 
in  a wise  old  age,  and  are  garnered  for  the 
eternal  state. 

We  learn,  too,  from  this  dismal  study  of  hu- 
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man  sickness  and  decay  the  great  lesson  of 
the  unity  of  our  human  race.  We  all  carry 
that  skeleton  about  with  us,  and  it  is  the 
mark  of  man’s  constitution  and  of  his  rela- 
tions with  his  fellow-men.  To  keep  those 
bones  in  good  order  and  true  uses  we  need 
the  civilization  that  comes  from  all  ages  and 
nations  to  help  us ; and  in  the  vices,  wars,  and 
diseases  that  bring  so  many  promising  lives 
to  that  grim  estate  prematurely,  we  suffer 
not  only  from  our  own  errors,  but  from  the 
sins  of  society  at  large,  and  from  the  whole 
world.  The  cholera,  for  example,  that  has 
been  sending  its  advanced  guard  toward  the 
eastern  shores  of  Europe,  on  its  fearful  march 
apparently  to  America,  is  a terrible  affirma- 
tion of  the  solidarity  of  mankind,  as  it  goes 
forth  from  its  Asiatic  home  among  the  mias- 
matic haunts  of  the  Ganges  and  the  tilthy 
crowds  of  Mecca,  and  chants  with  a chorus 
from  every  realm  the  appalling  Miserere  of 
nations.  It  may  be,  as  Tyndall  affirms  ty- 
phus fever  to  be,  a proof  of  the  connection 
of  man  with  vegetable  nature,  and  may 
spring  from  fungi  taken  into  the  system  by 
respiration ; and  thus  we  receive  from  sci- 
ence the  protection  against  the  peril  that 
science  has  revealed. 

It  is  clear  that,  much  as  we  depend  upon 
our  own  character  and  conduct,  we  are  to 
a great  degree  bound  up  with  the  fortunes 
of  our  race,  and  much  of  our  sorrow,  as  of 
our  joy,  is  not  directly  of  our  own  produc- 
tion. Our  lot  has  larger  connections  than 
our  narrow  individualism  usually  thinks, 
and  our  good  and  ill  come  to  us  from  a 
broader  sweep  and  a higher  power  than  our 
modern  materialism  allows.  There  is  a place 
for  our  personal  will,  but  not  by  itself,  apart 
from  our  race  and  God’s  kingdom,  and  in 
our  efforts  to  do  well  for  ourselves  we  must 
be  aware  of  the  vast  forces,  visible  and  in- 
visible, that  are  working  against  us,  and  of 
the  benign  powers,  seen  and  unseen,  that  are 
ready  to  come  to  our  help.  Old  Augustine 
said,  “ Virtue  ordo  amoris” — “ Virtue  is  the 
order  of  love” — and  we  may  add  that  love 
is  living  loyalty,  hearty  obedience,  to  God 
and  his  kingdom  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
Such  love  is  to  keep  the  skeleton  in  human 
society  well  clothed  with  health  and  radiant 
with  expression,  and  to  perpetuate  not  the 
dead  bones,  but  the  living  soul,  with  the  im- 
mortal elements  in  the  affections  and  hopes 
of  men  in  the  heaven  of  spirits  on  high. 

We  need  to  have  more  regard  to  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  in  our  humanity  and  religion, 
and  to  bring  our  enlightened  faith  to  bear 
upon  the  evils  of  our  time  and  country. 
How  can  we  help  seeing  that  mankind  are 
still  out  of  joint  with  each  other  and  with 
the  divine  plan,  and  that  the  wars  and  pes- 
tilences that  ravage  the  world  are  not  mere- 
ly causes,  but  effects  and  symptoms,  of  the 
inherent  discord  and  corruption  f It  is  not 
the  drunkard’s  stagger  that  does  the  mischief, 


but  it  is  the  fire  in  his  veins ; and  so  it  is 
with  the  staggers  and  convulsions  of  human 
society,  which  is  still  on  fire  with  hell.  We 
have  not  the  first  essential  of  true  civil- 
ization yet — a serious,  resolute,  and  far- 
sighted public  opinion  that  discerns  the 
solidarity  of  nations,  and  insists  that  no  na- 
tion or  party  has  a right  to  disturb  the 
peace,  or  ruin  the  business,  or  poison  the 
health  of  other  nations  or  of  mankind.  Mars 
is  still  a gigantic  bully,  with  little  law  but 
his  own  will,  and  the  nineteenth  century 
should  not  end  without  calling  him  to  ac- 
count and  putting  a limit  to  his  madness  in 
the  name  of  God  and  of  men.  I can  not  but 
believe  that  if  sooiety  would  do  as  much  to 
prevent  war  as  it  does  to  insure  life  and 
property  in  other  ways,  the  majesty  of  Mars 
would  soon  be  upon  its  last  legs.  It  seems 
that  the  amount  of  our  national  debt  about 
equals  the  amount  of  the  policies  of  life- 
insurance  now  outstanding  in  this  country, 
somewhat  over  two  thousand  millions  of 
dollars.  What  would  happen  if  as  much 
time  and  calculation  were  given  to  prevent 
war  as  are  now  given  to  prevent  loss  by  fire 
and  disease  f 

We  need  to  set  our  faces  against  all  the 
mischiefs  that  sicken  and  destroy  our  race, 
and  to  rally  all  friends  of  civilization  into  a 
grand  committee  of  the  whole  agaii^st  dis- 
ease, corruption,  and  death.  Especially  we 
should  guard  the  germs  of  life,  and  discern 
what  Plato  said  in  his  “ Laws”  so  many  cen- 
turies ago,  that  life  begins  before  birth,  and 
the  mother  is  the  cradle  of  the  unborn  child. 
The  mother  should  be,  as  such,  a sacred  per- 
son, and  her  offspring  protected  by  all  skill  and 
care,  while  all  the  diabolical  arts  of  abortion 
and  feticide  should  be  made  infamous  and 
criminal.  The  fearful  habit  of  looking  upon 
maternity  as  a loss  of  girlish  beauty,  and  as 
a bitter  pledge  to  care,  should  be  put  down, 
and  we  should  have  no  toleration  for  the 
new  race  of  monks  and  nuns  who  would  be 
childless  without  chastity,  and  be  virtually, 
but  not  virtuously,  celibates  in  the  service 
of  vanity  and  self-indulgence,  not  of  devo- 
tion and  self-sacrifice. 

Our  whole  method  of  amusements,  espe- 
cially for  the  young,  should  be  reformed. 
Gas-light  should  yield  to  daylight,  night 
vapors  in  heated  and  close  rooms  should 
give  way  to  fresh  air  under  the  open  heav- 
ens, and  our  young  people  should  be  brought 
up  to  work  and  play  under  the  ministry  of 
that  great  solar  force  which  is  the  most  be- 
nign and  godlike  agent  known  to  men.  Ar- 
dent spirits  and  tobacco  should  be  given  up, 
and  in  their  stead  genial  exercise  of  riding, 
gymnastics,  and  the  dance,  with  music  and 
all  beautiful  arts,  should  be  employed  to  stir 
the  languid  powers  and  soothe  the  troubled 
affections.  The  old  Greeks  taught  music 
and  gymnastics  as  parts  of  education,  and 
Plato,  in  urging  the  importance  of  these, 
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still  maintains  that  the  sonl  is  superior  to 
the  body,  and  religion  is  the  crown  of  all 
true  culture.  Why  may  not  Christian  peo- 
ple take  as  broad  a position  on  higher 
ground,  and  with  a generous  and  genial 
oulture  associate  a faith  that  is  no  dreamy 
sentiment  or  ideal  abstraction,  but  the  best 
power  of  man  and  the  supreme  grace  of 
God  ? 

Our  age  is  taking  this  whole  subject  of 
death  and  life  into  hand,  and  in  some  re- 
spects putting  away  the  old  phantoms  of 
superstition,  giving  us  pleasant  gardens  in- 
stead of  ghastly  charnel-houses,  and  asking 
us  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  the  departed 
rather  than  their  dust  and  bones.  The  end 
is  not  yet,  and  Christendom  is  to  see  new 
days  in  her  treatment  of  the  dead  as  in  her 
care  for  the  living.  I remember  a visit  to  a 
strange  old  church  in  Rome  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary  of  Prayer  and  Death,  and 
which  bore  carved  death’s-heads  upon  the 
key-stones  of  its  arches,  and  funereal  inscrip- 
tions upon  its  interior  walls.  At  the  time 
the  forty  hours’  devotion  to  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Host  was  in  progress,  with  a cardinal 
in  attendance,  and  huge  and  dripping  can- 
dles and  responsive  litanies  to  emphasize 
the  worship.  I will  not  disparage  this  or 
any  other  act  of  sincere  religion,  yet  I must 
say  that  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
true  interpretation  or  consecration  of  death. 
When  we  build  a temple  sacred  to  death, 
give  us  not  carvings  of  skulls  and  cross- 
bones,  but  sculptures  of  blessed  faces  and 
saintly  forms,  inscriptions  of  living  truth 
and  loving  devotion,  with  the  light  of  heav- 
en pouring  in  its  healing  and  cheering  rays 
instead  of  glaring  and  smoking  tapers,  and 
with  the  eucharistic  hymn  that  thanks  God 
for  all  life  in  the  eternal  goodness,  and  does 
not  end  with  priestly  formalism.  So  we 
have  Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  Life 
to  save  us  from  the  skeleton  and  the  body 
of  death. 


BLUE-BEARD’S  CLOSET. 

AN  innocent-looking  room  enough,  lined 
with  book-cases,  decorated  with  statu- 
ettes and  pictures,  and  though  evidently  the 
haunt  of  a studious  man,  its  luxurious  ap- 
pointments showed  plainly  that  he  was  fond 
of  ease  and  comfort.  No  trace  either  of 
skeleton  or  ghost,  no  bloody  foot-print  on 
the  velvet  carpet,  no  sign  of  any  mystery 
whatever,  apparent  to  an  ordinary  observer. 
The  modern  Blue-beard  has  grown  wiser 
than  his  namesake,  and  learned  to  conceal 
his  secrets  as  carefully  as  modem  witches 
and  fairies  do  theirs,  thereby  causing  fool- 
ish people  to  believe  that  the  race  has  per- 
ished from  our  work-a-day  world. 

And  this  was  Blue-beard’s  closet,  notwith- 
standing its  appearance ; the  mystery  was 
there,  invisible  to  the  new  Fatima  who  stood 


in  the  chamber,  but  felt  to  the  inmost  chord 
of  her  passionate,  aching  breast.  She  knew 
where  it  lived,  this  secret  which  cast  its 
shadow  over  her  life  and  thrust  itself  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband’s  love.1  It  was 
there,  close  by  her,  yet  she  could  not  get  at 
it  and  “ pluck  its  heart  out,”  unless  she  de- 
scended to  a mean  action;  and  if  she  had 
been  capable  of  that,  I should  not  take  the 
trouble  to  constitute  myself  her  biographer. 

She  was  at  this  moment  standing  beside 
its  head-quarters,  a quaint  antique  cabinet 
which  had  come  from  across  seas  almost 
three  hundred  years  before,  when  the  first 
Rhinelander  landed  in  the  port  of  New  Am- 
sterdam : a cabinet  covered  with  elaborate 
carvings,  on  one  compartment  of  which  one 
saw  Samuel  rising  out  of  the  earth  to  terrify 
Saul  at  the  command  of  the  Witch  of  Endor; 
on  another  the  Israeli tish  brethren  going  up 
in  the  Egyptian  chariots  to  bury  Jacob ; on 
the  top  a penitent  Magdalene  in  the  first 
hopeless  agonies  of  remorse.  Above  all  rose 
a heavy  cross ; but  even  this  was  deprived 
of  any  hopeful  significance,  because  the  im- 
age of  the  dead  Christ  hung  upon  it  so 
bound  and  maimed,  so  terribly  lifeless,  that 
it  only  suggested  the  grief  of  the  world’s 
blackest  day  without  a hint  of  the  glorious 
Easter  which  slumbered  beyond  its  despair. 

She  knew  every  one  of  those  carved  drear- 
inesses «o  well ; she  never  shut  her  eyes  at 
night  without  seeing  them,  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest leaf  or  distorted  gnome’s  head  that 
turned  or  grinned  about  the  panels.  When- 
ever she  had  an  opportunity,  she  could  not 
help  creeping  into  the  room  to  stare  at  the 
oaken  horror,  to  apostrophize  it  with  angry 
words,  or  to  weep  over  her  desolate  life,  ac- 
cording to  her  mood.  It  was  not  often  that 
she  found  the  chamber  door  unlocked ; in- 
deed, even  in  the  first  weeks  of  their  mar- 
riage, more  than  two  years  before — oh,  how 
far  off  they  seemed! — her  husband  had 
plainly  intimated  that  he  wished  to  retain 
enough  of  his  bachelor  privileges  to  have 
that  room  absolutely  at  his  own  disposal. 
It  was  months  since  lie  had  surprised  her 
in  it;  then  he  had  been  so  stately  and 
frozen  in  his  dignified  displeasure  that  she 
rushed  into  a passion,  and  said  a great 
many  more  harsh  things  than  she  really 
meant.  But  he  never  answered  one  of 
her  furious  speeches,  only  bowing  her  out 
into  the  corridor  with  great  ceremony,  and 
taking  such  good  care  to  keep  the  door  se- 
cure that  since  that  day  she  had  not  suc- 
ceeded more  than  three  or  four  times  in 
gaining  access,  though  to  sit  there  had  be- 
come so  nearly  a monomania  with  her  that 
she  never  could  resist  trying  the  lock  at  any 
hours  when  she  was  certain  of  his  absence. 

There  came  a step  in  the  hall  which  she 
knew  better  than  she  did  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice,  and  poor  Fatima  started  up  in  as 
sore  a fright,  and  as  unable  to  escape,  as  her 
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predecessor  when  discovered  by  her  azure- 
whiskered  husband.  The  door  opened,  and 
the  owner  of  the  Blue-beard  closet  entered — a 
handsome,  intellectual-looking  man  of  forty, 
with  a certain  expression  of  disappointment 
habitual  in  his  brown  eyes,  and  the  lines 
about  his  mouth  set  hard  and  firm,  as  if  it 
dosed  obstinately  against  some  complaint 
which  struggled  always  for  utterance. 

But  it  was  no  terrified,  trembling  Fatima, 
obliged  to  depend  on  sister  or  brothers  for 
support,  that  he  found.  The  interval  of 
opening  the  door  had  been  time  enough  to 
transform  her  into  the  haughty  Miriam 
Rhinelander  whom  Gotham  loved  to  honor. 

“I  knew  if  I came  here  and  waited,  I 
should  be  certain  to  see  yon  as  soon  as  you 
came  in,”  she  said,  with  a sort  of  defiance  in 
her  voice  which  implied  an  entire  forgetful- 
ness of  St.  Paul’s  old-fashioned  epistle. 

“ Did  you  wish  to  see  me  f”  he  asked,  rath- 
er wearily,  but  that  did  not  necessarily  im- 
ply fatigue  of  body  or  mind ; it  is  so  much 
the  fashion  to  be  blas£  and  weary  nowadays 
that  one  mistrusts  the  most  obvious  sigUB 
having  much  meaning. 

“ Apparently,  since  I intruded  into  your 
den,”  she  answered,  carelessly. 

“ I met  your  maid  in  search  of  you,”  ho 
said.  “ Mrs.  Livingston  and  some  other  peo- 
ple are  down  stairs.” 

“ It’s  not  my  reception  day,  so  none  of  them, 
except  Violet,  have  any  business  to  come,” 
she  retorted,  as  if  it  were  his  fault  they  had 
intruded.  “ But  pray  who  are  the  other  peo- 
ple!” 

“ I think  Annette  said  Mr.  Meredith — ” 

“ He’s  not  people,”  interrupted  she.  “ I’ll 
go  and  see  him.” 

Blue-beard  inclined  his  head  with  court- 
eous indifference. 

“I  leave  you  to  your  sacred  seclusion,” 
she  continued,  with  a flippant  manner  thrft 
to  any  body  but  a husband  would  have  poor- 
ly hidden  her  pain  and  agitation.  “ I want- 
ed to  see  how  you  looked  when  you  came  into 
this  dismal  hole,  supposing  yourself  alone.” 

“ I thought  you  wished  to  speak  with  me.” 

“ Did  I say  so  f Then  one  assertion  or  the 
other  was  a fib.  Give  me  credit  for  getting 
along  with  a single  lie;”  and  she  laughed 
more  musically  but  less  naturally  than  one 
does  wheu  one’s  heart  is  merry. 

“ Yon  have  no  commands  for  me  T”  he  in- 
quired, holding  the  door  open  as  ceremoni- 
ously as  if  they  w ere  not  bound  in  that  state 
where  civility  so  often  declines  to  dwell. 

“I’m  not  a school-mistress,”  she  replied. 
“ Did  I want  any  thing,  I wonder  f To  be 
sure;  there’s  an  artists’  reception  to-night, 
and  I promised  Mrs.  Schuyler  to  be  good-na- 
tured and  go  to  see  young  Ashmore’s  pic- 
ture.” 

“And  have  you  started  already,  taking 
this  for  your  road!”  he  asked,  in  the  old 
tired  voice  which  always  irritated  her. 
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“ I should  be  an  idiot  if  I had  not  learned 
that  my  road  never  by  any  chance  lies  this 
way,”  she  said,  angrily;  but  in  an  instant 
controlled  herself,  so  that  she  could  coutinue, 
with  delightful  indifference,  “I  need  not 
trouble  you  about  my  going ; I dare  say  Rob- 
ert will  sacrifice  himself.” 

“ Of  course  Mr.  Meredith  will  like  to  go, 
and  as  I dare  say  you  will  make  up  a gay 
party,  I can  make  business  my  excuse  for 
staying  at  home.” 

“ You  are  putting  yourself  in  the  position 
of  the  young  woman  who  refused  a suitor 
too  soon,”  said  she.  “ I hadn’t  asked  you  to 
be  a victim.” 

He  only  bowed  again.  Ashamed  of  her 
failure  to  provoke  him  into  angry  words, 
Miriam  swept  past  him  with  a mocking 
courtesy,  and  went  gayly  singing  down  the 
gallery,  but  all  the  while  her  voice  echoed 
back  so  blithely  to  the  spot  where  he  stood 
watching  her  unseen,  she  was  thinking : 

“ I am  not  even  worth  a quarrel.  I’m  a 
baby,  a doll ! Ob,  I wish  I was  dead!  I’ve 
three  minds  to  open  that  window  and  jump 
out;  but  he  wouldn’t  care,  and  I should 
only  make  an  unpleasant  spot  on  the  pave- 
ment.” 

Then  she  laughed  again.  Duke  Rhine- 
lander closed  the  door  quickly,  as  if  the  sound 
annoyed  him,  and  sat  down  to  meditate  in 
the  silence  of  his  Blue-beard  chamber.  The 
curtains  were  parti  ally  drawn,  but  the  bright 
April  sun  stole  in  and  played  over  the  floor; 
it  vexed  him,  as  if  it  had  been  something 
living  and  joyous.  He  shut  it  out  impa- 
tiently, and  began  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  stopping  presently  before  the  myste- 
rious cabinet,  with  its  dismal  emblems  of 
Buffering  and  death.  At  length  he  seated 
himself  before  it,  took  a key  from  his  watch- 
guard,  and  unlocked  the  doors.  They  turn- 
ed complainingly  on  their  hinges,  as  if  they 
were  sentient  things,  he  thought,  and  shared 
his  trouble ; but  he  pushed  them  wide  open, 
bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  took  up 
the  weary  vigil  of  reflection  and  useless 
questions  in  wrhich  he  had  wasted  so  much 
time  during  the  past  weeks. 

Mrs.  Rhinelander  passed  down  stairs  and 
entered  the  reception-room.  Robert  Mere- 
dith hurried  forward  to  meet  her,  so  frill  of 
life,  so  rejoiced  at  setting  eyes  upon  her 
again,  that,  however  cross  or  gloomy  she 
might  have  felt  a moment  before,  she  could 
not  help  forgetting  it  in  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  her  appearance  brought  such 
entire  content. 

“But  I thought  Violet  Livingston  was 
here,”  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand,  which 
he  touched  as  humbly  as  some  earnest  devo- 
tee might  a sacred  relic.  “And  it’s  only 
twelve  o’clock ; and  how  often  I’ve  told  both 
you  and  her  that  I’m  a monster  of  ill  nature 
so  early  in  the  morning !” 

“She  remembered  it,  and  ran  away,” 
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Meredith  replied ; “hut  you  see  I was  more 
brave.” 

“That  is,  you  didn’t  believe  me  — it’s 
worse  than  your  impertinence  in  coming.” 

“ Mrs.  Livingston  is  to  blame — she  brought 
me.” 

“ The  cry  of  Adam  and  all  his  sons — ‘ The 
woman  tempted  me.’  But  she  was  shabby 
to  run  off ; I wanted  to  see  her.” 

“ She  left  me  to  explain ; she  has  some 
people  coming  to  breakfast — an  impromptu 
invitation — and  vows  she  shall  die  if  you 
don’t  come  to  meet  them.  She  rushed  down 
herself,  for  fear  of  mistakes,  but  you  kept 
her  waiting  so  long  she  was  afraid  her  for- 
eign notables  would  arrive.” 

“And  where  did  she  find  youT  I con- 
clude she  didn’t  hunt  you  up  at  your  lodg- 
ings.” 

“ No ; I met  her.” 

“ As  if  she  ever  walked !” 

“ She  was  getting  out  of  her  carriage,  and 
saw  me.” 

“ We  are  coming  at  the  facts ! Where,  if 
you  please  f” 

“I  think  on  your  door-step.” 

“ And  she  brought  you,  O Adam !” 

“ But  you’ll  go  T” 

“ I suppose  so ; one  must  do  something.” 

“ It  will  do  you  good  to  go  out,”  he  said, 
looking  at  her  with  his  marvelous  violet 
eyes,  so  full  of  an  understanding  sympathy 
that,  though  it  disturbed  her  to  think  he 
penetrated  the  glittering  shams  in  which 
she  wrapped  her  desolate  life,  she  could  not 
avoid  feeling  grateful  for  his  kindness. 
“ You  are  tired  and  gloomy  this  morning.  I 
had  a presentiment  you  were,  and  was  com- 
ing to  persuade  you  out,  when  Mrs.  Living- 
ston overtook  me.” 

“ How  often  have  I forbidden  your  noti- 
cing my  moods !”  she  asked,  with  assumed 
playfulness. 

“ I can’t  be  blind,”  he  answered ; “ but  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  showing  that  I am  not.” 

“You  show  it  very  kindly,”  she  said,  im- 
pulsively. “ Oh,  Robert,  I am  so  glad  you 
have  come  book.  I began  to  think  you 
meant  to  dawdle  about  Europe  all  your  life.” 

“ I would  have  come  long  before  if  I had 
thought  any  human  being  cared  to  have 
me,”  he  returned,  gravqly. 

“ When  we  had  been  like  brother  and  sis- 
ter from  the  time  we  could  lisp!”  she  ex- 
claimed, impatiently. 

“ I never  felt  the  terms  so  stiictly  frater- 
nal,” he  said,  in  a melancholy  half  voice, 
careful  not  to  be  tragic  enough  for  absurd- 
ity. 

Several  times  lately  he  had  spoken  in 
that  way,  and  Miriam  did  not  like  it ; she 
was  always  reminded  of  the  one  foolish  let- 
ter he  had  written  on  hearing  of  her  mar- 
riage. But  he  had  forgotten  all  that  non- 
sense now ; he  was  her  kind,  patient  friend — 
her  single  confidant,  though  never  so  far  as 


words — in  her  loneliness  and  deeolation. 
She  was  able  speedily  to  overlook  his  stagy 
speech ; for  when  she  received  it  in  silence, 
he  added,  in  his  usual  good-humored,  cheer- 
ful way : 

“ I always  was,  am,  and  shall  be  whatever 
you  choose— you  know  that.  I’m  an  idle 
wretch,  and!  it’s  a charity  to  let  me  cany 
yonr  opera-cloak,  run  errands,  and  be  useful 
In  all  sorts  of  ways;  besides,  we  are  rela- 
tions, and  I have  the  right.” 

The  kinship  was  so  distant  it  would  have 
required  a skillful  genealogist  to  trace  it, 
but  during  the  three  months  that  had  elapsed 
since  his  return  Robert  Meredith  was  never 
tired  of  insisting  upon  it  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  its  privileges. 

He  had  been  absent  a long  time  when 
Miriam  married  Marmaduke  Rhinelander, 
attached  first  to  one  legation,  then  another, 
showy,  plausible,  and  lazy  enough  to  be  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  position.  She  had  al- 
ways been*  fond  of  him  since  she  could  re- 
member any  body,  and  after  he  wrent  away 
to  Europe  took  it  sorely  to  heart  that  he 
wrote  seldom  and  seemed  gradually  forget- 
ting all  about  her.  Then,  without  much 
warning,  her  daily  life  became  so  full  of  in- 
terest and  excitement  she  had  little  leisure 
to  spare  for  thought,  and,  when  she  had, 
was  in  a state  of  delicious  bewilderment 
which  rendered  it  out  of  the  question. 

She  was  living  tranquilly  with  her  mother 
up  in.tlieir  old  home  on  the  Hudson,  coming 
to  town  iu  the  winter  for  as  many  weeks  as 
Mrs.  Somers’s  economical  ideas  would  per- 
mit, and  finding  life  as  joyous  and  pleasant 
as  one  ought  at  eighteen  and  a half,  when 
the  new  phase  in  her  destiny  presented  it- 
self, and  lonely  dreams,  unsatisfied  longings, 
lectures  on  economy,  and  every  thing  else 
tiresome  vanished. 

* Duke  Rhinelander  asked  her  to  marry 
him,  and  was  so  shy  abont  it  she  got  fright- 
ened in  her  turn,  and  could  not  half  let  him 
understand  that  her  entire  heart  was  in  her 
answer.  She  had  known  him  for  several 
years.  He  had  been  very  kind  in  helping 
Mrs.  Somers  to  make  the  most  of  her  little 
property ; and  at  last,  when  his  great  love 
would  no  longer  permit  him  to  be  silent, 
he  went  to  the  mother  with  his  secret,  and 
she,  fully  recognizing  his  merits  (which,  I 
think,  she  would  have  done  even  without 
his  position  and  wealth),  sent  him  joyfully 
to  Miriam  for  a response.  The  engagement 
lasted  less  than  three  months.  Mrs.  Somers 
wanted  to  go  out  to  her  son  in  the  West  In- 
dies— he  had  lost  his  wife,  and  needed  her — 
and  Duke  would  not  hear  of  Miriam’s  wan- 
dering so  far  from  him.  So  the  marriage 
took  place  rather  hurriedly,  and  Gotham  was 
properly  astonished,  for  the  wiliest  match- 
makers had  long  since  given  Rhinelander 
up  as  a hopeless  case. 

He  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  can- 
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sidered  himself  ancient.  He  had  worked 
hard  in  his  profession,  and  found  time  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  law  business  to  write 
several  wise  books,  half  scientific,  half  phil- 
osophical, which  had  given  him  a lofty  if 
not  wide-spread  literary  reputation. 

They  were  married  late  in  the  autumn. 
Mrs.  Somers  sailed  for  her  West  Indian  isl- 
and, and  Duke  took  his  wife  down  to  his 
great  house  in  the  Avenue,  having  had  it 
beautified  and  decorated  to  make  it  worthy 
of  her,  until  she  felt  that  she  had  stepped 
into  fairy-land  at  once.  It  might  have  been 
better  if  their  betrothal  had  gone  on  until 
they  had  time  to  understand  each  other 
thoroughly.  Miriam  stood  a little  in  awe 
of  her  husband,  and  he,  in  spite  of  his  love, 
regarded  her  rather  as  a child  to  be  petted 
and  spoiled,  into  whose  life  no  care  was  to 
come,  who  was  to  know  nothing  of  and  could 
care  nothing  for  his  graver  pursuits  and 
troubles ; besides,  he  was  haunted  from  the 
first  by  the  dread  that  he  had  nbt  yet  won 
her  whole  heart. 

From  these  few  words  of  explanation  you 
can  comprehend,  as  well  as  if  I had  elab- 
orated them  into  a volume,  in  what  sort  of 
position  the  husband  and  wife  were  likely  to 
find  themselves  toward  each  other  after  two 
years  and  a half  of  marriage.  There  had 
been  no  quarrels ; both  were  too  well-bred 
and  too  proud  for  such  coarse  expressions  of 
feeling;  but  they  had  drifted  so  far  apart 
that  their  lives  held  soaroely  one  common 
interest. 

It  began  on  Miriam’s  side  with  emotions 
of  bitter  anger  soon  after  their  marriage, 
when  she  found  that  he  considered  her 
a child — “an  idiotic  baby,”  as  she  indig- 
nantly expressed  it — and  the  burning  tears 
that  she  proudly  refused  to  shed,  the  whole 
torrent  of  bitter  complaints  and  sufferings 
which  she  would  not  stoop  to  make  audible, 
seemed  Blowly  to  chill  and  freeze  about  her 
heart,  leaving  her  reckless  and  hard,  till  the 
time  came  when  she  could  not  weep  if  she 
had  wished. 

Why,  she  could  recollect  the  last  time  al- 
most that  she  had  cried;  it  was  only  two 
months  after  her  wedding-day.  She  had 
just  made  the  discovery  that  she  was  noth- 
ing to  her  husband,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
grief  and  wrath  arrived  that  one  foolish  let- 
ter from  Robert  Meredith.  He  had  never 
made  love  to  her  in  the  boy  and  girl  days, 
but  now  he  moaned  over  her  loss,  and  as 
distinctly  as  was  decent  let  her  see  he  con- 
sidered himself  aggrieved,  and  that  she  had 
blighted  his  existence  forever. 

She  was  vexed;  not  a responsive  thrill 
was  stirred  in  her  heart.  If  she  and  her 
husband  had  been  on  the  terms  they  ought, 
loving  each  other  as  they  did,  she  would 
have  laughed  over  the  tragic  epistle  with 
him.  As  it  was,  in  her  solitude  she  felt  very 
sorry  for  Robert,  and  wept,  not  over  any 


thing  in  his  letter,  but  over  the  loneliness 
and  desolation  therein  depicted  which  ap- 
plied so  dismally  to  her  own  life. 

And  Duke  Rhinelander  found  her  weeping, 
with  the  closely  written  pages  in  her  hand* 
He  crept  away  unperceived,  feeling  guilty 
and  wicked  at  having  hurried  the  poor  girl 
into  a fate  against  which  she  rebelled,  but 
from  which  he  was  powerless  now  to  release 
her.  All  he  could  do  was  to  make  the  bonds 
hurt  as  little  as  possible — let  her  find  for- 
getfulness where  she  best  could.  Miriam 
was  equally  determined  that  he  should  not 
be  troubled  with  the  child  whom  he  had 
perhaps  married  out  of  pity,  but  have  leisure 
to  mourn  over  the  dead  love  whose  relics 
were  kept  in  the  mysterious  cabinet  she 
felt  as  sure  as  if  she  had  seen  them. 

When  the  two  years  ended,  Mrs.  Rhine- 
lander was  a leader  and  a power  in  society, 
her  balls  and  dinners  marvels,  her  invita- 
tions boons  and  blessings,  her  taste  in  dress 
one  of  the  world’s  articles  of  religion,  her 
will  law,  and  her  flirtations  so  general  they 
were  rather  the  devotion  compelled  by  an 
absolute  monarch  than  the  coquetry  which 
usually  assumes  that  name. 

Duke  Rhinelander  was  forty,  and  thought 
he  had  lived  a million  years.  In  all  his 
-gorgeous  dwelling  that  Blue-beard  closet 
was  the  only  spot  he  called  home,  and  he 
haunted  it  like  a mournful  ghost.  Miriam 
had  learned  utterly  to  loathe  the  shadowy 
nook  and  that  oaken  secret-keeper,  till  in 
her  more  insane  moments  she  was  inclined 
to  bum  the  house  to  the  ground,  and  so 
destroy  that  room  and  its  memories,  which 
would  never  allow  her  to  find  peace. 

Then  Robert  Meredith  returned,  and  the 
winter  hurried  on  toward  spring.  Robert 
was  handsomer  and  lazier  than  ever.  He 
was  waiting  for  the  new  administration  to 
give  him  a better  position  abroad,  and  Duke 
Rhinelander’s  influence  was  cheerfully  exert- 
ed in  his  behalf.  He  was  living  an  elegant, 
idle  existence,  as  certain  men  have  the  secret 
of  doing,  no  matter  how  impecunious  they 
may  be.  But  Robert  was  always  successful 
when  he  took  u flyers”  in  Wall  Street,  or  hia 
silvery  eloquence  could  talk  some  friend  into 
bearing  the  loss,  and  debts  and  duns  were 
kept  in  abeyance  by  some  magnetic  spell  not 
granted  to  ordinary  mortals. 

From  the  first  he  took  up  his  rdle  of  adopt- 
ed brother  with  Miriam,  and  she  was  very 
glad  to  see  him.  It  was  pleasant  to  have 
somebody  near  who  understood  and  sympa- 
thized with  her  loneliness,  though  he  was 
careful  to  show  it  only  in  acts.  Meredith 
was  one  of  those  lucky  creatures  who  can 
express  more  complete  devotion  in  the  sim- 
plest act  of  courtesy  than  other  men  in  a 
whole  avalanche  of  words.  If  he  handed  a 
woman  to  her  carriage,  he  had  a faculty  of 
making  it  appear  complete  bliss ; yet  he  was 
not  in  the  least  stilted,  and  his  tongue  and 
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his  eyes  together  might  have  whiled  Penel- 
ope into  forgetfulness  of  her  web  and  her 
duty. 

Of  course  before  many  weeks  people  talked 
of  the  flirtation,  and  smiled  knowingly.  It 
was  the  first  time  Miriam’s  name  had  been 
mixed  up  with  any  man’s ; the  race  had  all 
been  slaves,  but  no  single  member  could  be 
pointed  out  by  malicious  fingers  as  possess- 
ing the  slightest  claims  to  favoritism. 

Mrs.  Rhinelander  was  in  beautiful  uncon- 
sciousness of  looks  or  gossip.  We  are  slow 
to  realize  that  we  can  suffer,  as  every  body 
else  does,  from  such  cruel  insolence;  and 
Robert  was  her  patient  counselor,  her  one 
friend,  and  the  whirl  of  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment, which  had  long  ceased  to  amuse  her, 
went  on  as  before. 

This  morning  it  was  Violet  Livingston’s 
breakfast ; then  Mrs.  Atwater’s  reception ; 
dinner  out ; a look  in  at  the  pictures ; an  act 
of  the  opera  after ; then  a supper  Charley 
Lane  gave  at  Delmonico’s,  the  money  for 
which  would  have  been  much  better  spent 
in  helping  to  ward  off  his  “down-town” 
troubles ; but  nobody  enjoyed  it  any  the  less 
on  that  account.  Home  at  last,  somewhere 
among  the  small  hours,  and  Robert  Meredith 
left  her  at  the  door.  It  was  so  convenient 
always  to  have  him  to  depend  upon,  and 
not  be  subjected  to  some  old  tabby’s  com- 
panionship, or  the  chance  escort  of  some  ap- 
palling mass  of  stupidity,  such  as  fell  to  the 
share  of  other  women  whose  husbands  did 
not  affect  society. 

Passing  through  the  upper  hall,  she  found 
herself  opposite  the  Blue -beard  chamber. 
The  door  was  open,  and  Duke  stood  by  his 
writing-table,  evidently  just  leaving  off 
work.  He  looked  tired  and  worn.  She  had 
so  seldom  of  late  vouchsafed  him  a glance 
that  it  just  struck  her  he  had  been  growing 
thin  and  pale.  Somehow,  in  that  moment, 
the  ice  about  her  heart  was  nearer  melting 
than  it  had  been  in  months.  She  longed  to 
hurry  forward  and  let  her  real  self  speak ; 
but  his  voice  sounded  cold  and  indifferent  in 
some  courteous  words  such  as  he  might  have 
spoken  to  a stranger,  and  checked  her.  44  I 
hope  you  have  had  a pleasant  evening.  I 
am  afraid  you  are  fatigued ; you  look  pale.” 

44  Seeing  the  light  startled  me,”  she  an- 
swered, truthfully  enough.  44 1 thought  there 
was  something  the  matter.” 

“ What  should  be  I”  he  asked.  li  I had 
some  work  I wanted  to  finish.  I must  shut 
my  door  another  time.” 

44  I assure  yon  I had  no  intention  of  com- 
ing in,”  she  said,  quickly. 

“ I meant  that  you  mightn’t  be  alarmed 
by  the  light,”  he  explained. 

It  was  as  near  a disagreement  as  they  ever 
reached.  A downright  quarrel  would  have 
been  better,  because  after  the  storm  there 
might  have  arisen  a chance  for  reconcilia- 
tion, and  an  honest  avowal  on  either  side. 


Miriam  grew  cold  and  hard  again.  Stand- 
ing there  in  her  stately  beauty,  the  jewels 
gleamiug  on  her  neck  and  arms,  from  which 
her  scarlet  mantle  had  fallen  partially  back, 
she  made  him  think  of  the  woman  in  the 
Eastern  tale  who  was  forced  by  some  ma- 
lign influence  to  be  mute  and  icy  to  the  man 
who  loved  her,  while  to  every  body  else  she 
was  graciousness  itself. 

She  saw  at  that  instant  a letter  in  his 
hand.  It  was  a woman’s  writing ; that  she 
could  have  sworn.  For  the  first  time  she 
was  rabidly  jealous.  Hitherto  such  feelings 
had  been  only  connected  with  his  past,  and 
so  were  passive  rather  than  active  emotions. 
But  this  was  a different  matter.  Not  con- 
tent with  shutting  his  heart  against  her,  he 
went  far  enough  in  some  sentimental  inter- 
course to  receive  and  write  notes,  busy  as  he 
was  in  those  engrossing  pursuits  which  he 
made  an  excuse  in  the  world’s  hearing  for 
leaving  her  to  go  her  way  alone. 

44  I’ll  not' keep  you  from  your  correspond- 
ence,” she  said,  glancing  with  such  fiery  eyes 
at  the  folded  paper  in  his  hand  it  was  al- 
most a wonder  they  did  not  scorch  the  pages. 

44  I have  nothing  more  to  do,”  he  answered, 
composedly  enough,  though  he  put  the  letter 
quickly  in  his  pocket,  with  an  odd  expres- 
sion of  face,  apparently  annoyed  at  his  for- 
getfulness in  keeping  it  so  long  in  her  sight. 

With  a careless  good-night,  she  swept  on 
toward  her  own  apartments,  and  spent  the 
remaining  hours  before  dawn  in  a wild  vigil 
of  pain  and  impatience,  anger  and  bitter 
grief,  such  as  she  had  many  times  vowed  to 
her  soul  this  man  should  never  again  cause 
her.  It  had  been  hard  enough  to  bear  while 
she  believed  that  his  solitary  hours  were 
given  to  regrets  over  the  past  and  that  hated 
cabinet,  the  mausoleum  which  held  the  rel- 
ics of  a dead-and-gone  love.  But  to  know 
that  some  woman  now  living  had  roused  the 
tenderness  which  she  had  failed  to  win  filled 
her  with  a rush  of  suffering  and  resentment 
which  drove  her  almost  frantic. 

But  the  next  day  came  with  its  round  of 
engagements  and  pleasures.  Robert  Mere- 
dith made  his  appearance  as  usual,  noticing, 
as  he  always  did,  the  slightest  change  in 
her  manner,  and  out  of  his  masculine  vanity 
setting  her  discomposure  down  to  a far  dif- 
ferent cause  from  the  real  one.  He  rather 
hated  thinking  asinine  things  which  placed 
him  in  his  own  eyes  on  a level  with  the  id- 
iots who  boasted  aloud,  and  would  have  got 
away  from  the  idea  that  he  had  any  part  in 
his  cousin’s  distress,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  already  annoyed  and 
remorseful  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

While  breakfasting  at  his  club,  some  young 
goose,  who  considered  that  their  so-called 
intimaoy  gave  him  an  excuse  for  imperti- 
nence, made  a jest  pointing  toward  Miriam, 
which  filled  Robert  with  rage,  and  caused 
him  so  nearly  to  extinguish  the  midge  that 
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the  youth  mentally  determined  never  again 
to  be  guilty  of  a joke.  But  that  was  not 
all.  Violet  Livingston  sent  him  a note,  and 
when  he  obeyed  its  summons,  she  performed 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  telling  him  what  was 
said  about  his  dangling  after  Miriam,  and 
read  him  a sound  lecture. 

So  Master  Robert  was  penitent  at  having 
given  cause  for  gossip,  and  the  idea  that 
Miriam’s  folly  had  gone  far  enough  to  occa- 
sion her  uneasiness  did  not  seem  so  pleasant 
as  it  might  have  done  a few  days  before. 
Yet  half  a dozen  times  during  the  conversa- 
tion he  found  himself  on  the  verge  of  utter- 
ing words  he  had  no  business  to  speak,  and 
Miriam  was  so  much  more  confiding  than  usu- 
al that  he  was  quite  dazed  and  miserable. 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  stay  any  longer,” 
she  said,  pettishly,  at  length.  “ You’re  not 
listeniug  to  me  or  thinking  about  me  in  the 
least.” 

He  felt  inclined  to  do  high  tragedy,  and, 
after  a poetical  confession,  rush  Off  to  France 
without  waiting  for  his  appointment,  and  so 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  mischief  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  But  some  good  angel  stopped 
him,  and  left  her  at  least  free  from  the  hu- 
miliation of  knowing  that  he  had  misuuder- 
stood  her,  and  so  having  to  endure  degrada- 
tion in  her  own  sight. 

“ I believe  I am  ratheT  stupid,”  he  apolo- 
gized. 

“You  might  say  ‘very’  without  risking 
the  charge  of  exaggeration,”  retorted  she, 
and  sent  him  off  without  ceremony. 

“ I don’t  like  it,”  thought  Robert.  “ She 
can*t  want  me  to  make  a fool  of  myself!  I 
suppose  she  doesn’t  know  what  she  wants ; 
women  never  do,  and  that’s  the  reason  they 
get  into  all  Borts  of  mischief.” 

He  was  sorry  and  vexed,  but,  man  like, 
could  not  help  rather  priding  himself  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  such  a dangerous  fellow, 
and  deciding  that,  after  all,  the  future  must 
take  care  of  itself.  He  meant  no  harm,  and 
nothing  could  thrust  the  husband  and  wife 
further  apart  than  they  were  already. 

For  two  days  Miriam  scarcely  saw  her 
husband.  The  third  night  she  gave  a dinner 
— a large  party — and  he  was  forced  to  re- 
main at  home  and  show  himself — as  always, 
quiet  and  self-possessed  to  a degree  that 
made  her  long  to  cast  restraint  to  the  winds 
and  astonish  her  guests  by  an  ebullition  of 
jealous  fury.  She  thought,  as  she  looked 
down  the  long  table  and  saw  him  at  the 
further  end,  that  if  the  snowy  masses  of 
fragrant  blossoms  between  them  had  been 
the  funeral  garlands  of  his  coffin,  he  could 
not  be  more  utterly  removed,  more  cold  and 
lost  to  her,  than  now,  and  so  forgot  herself 
in  her  crazy  fancies  that  she  did  not  remem- 
ber to  school  her  face  against  giving  expres- 
sion to  her  pain. 

Watching  her,  as  his  habit  was,  Robert 
Meredith  stumbled  on  a discovery,  while  he 


appeared  listening  attentively  to  a long 
story  old  Deborah  Osgood  saw  fit  to  inflict 
upon  him.  Meredith  knew  that  he  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  making  a fool  of  himself. 
This  girl  loved  her  husband.  It  was  only  a 
look  which  revealed  the  truth,  but  with  that 
for  a clew,  he  wondered  how  he  could  have 
been  so  blind,  and  putting  a thousand  trifles 
together,  he  perceived  that  she  was  jealous. 

A dinner-table  with  its  chatter  is  not  the 
most  convenient  place  in  the  world  for  med- 
itation, but  he  managed  to  get  through  a 
great  many  thoughts  before  the  ancient  lady 
by  his  side  finished  her  chronicle.  He  asked 
himself  what  he  had  been  meaning  during 
these  past  months,  and  discovered  that  the 
devil,  taking  advantage  of  his  idleness,  had 
tried  hard  to  find  work  for  his  hands.  One 
never  can  tell  how  or  when  may  come  some 
good  resolve  in  life  which,  acted  upon,  will 
be  the  basis  from  whence  grows  an  entire 
change  of  character  and  existence.  It  oc- 
curred to  Robert  that  it  would  be  very  nice 
to  disappoiut  the  devil,  thinking,  in  the 
whimsical  way  in  which  he  was  wont  to  re- 
gard the  most  serious  subjects,  that  he  had 
never  done  so  in  his  whole  life,  and  might 
find  an  absolutely  new  sensation. 

Miss  Deb  ended  her  story,  and  in  a pause 
during  a change  of  the  courses  Duke  Rhine- 
lander became  the  mark  of  all  eyeB.  The 
silvery-haired  butler,  who  looked  like  one 
of  the  patriarchs  newly  shaven,  approach- 
ed him  with  a vulgar  yellow  envelope  on 
a salver,  and  announced,  in  his  respectful 
English  whisper,  that  was  painfully  audible 
to  every  body, 

“ A telegram,  Sir.  The  boy  thought  there 
was  an  answer.” 

So,  with  an  apologetic  bow  to  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingston, who  had  the  post  of  favor,  Duke 
opened  the  missive,  and  in  a moment  said, 

“All  good-natured  people  may  drink  suc- 
cess to  Mr.  Meredith.  He  is  banished  to 
France.” 

He  sent  the  dispatch  to  Robert,  and  the 
newly  fledged  moralizer  read  that  his  name 
had  duriug  the  afternoon  “been  sent  forward 
by  the  President,  and  in  an  evening  execu- 
tive session  the  Senate  had  ratified  the  nom- 
ination. 

“ I expected  to  hear  this  two  days  ago,” 
was  all  Duke  observed  to  Meredith,  after  the 
hubbub  of  congratulations  ceased. 

Robert  recollected  the  harsh  thoughts  he 
had  indulged  for  long  weeks  in  regard  to 
this  man,  saying  to  himself  that  Duke’s 
promise  of  assistance  was  a mere  sham. 
Now  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  seeming- 
ly indifferent  only  because  he  was  working 
hard  to  accomplish  Meredith’s  wishes,  and 
wanted  to  make  no  parade  and  ostentatious 
display  of  patronage.  Robert  glanced  again 
at  his  cousin,  and  was  glad  that  his  good 
thought  in  regard  to  cheating  the  devil  had 
come  as  soon  as  it  did. 
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The  dinner  reached  its  close;  no  enter- 
tainment ever  dragged  or  was  wearisome  in 
that  house.  When  the  other  guests  depart- 
ed, Meredith  took  advantage  of  his  cousinly 
rights,  and  lingered,  hut  Miriam  said  good- 
night without  delay,  and  left  him  alone  with 
her  husband.  So  he  and  Duke  went  up  to 
smoke  in  the  Blue-beard  closet,  and  there 
they  sat  for  a long  time  talking  more  ear- 
nestly and  freely  than  they  had  ever  done 
in  their  lives. 

The  new  sensation  in  which  he  had  in- 
dulged himself  must  have  been  rather  agree- 
able to  Meredith,  for  after  he  was  safe  in  his 
own  lodgings,  sitting  half  undressed  on  the 
edge  of  his  bed,  he  whistled  a few  bass  from 
“ Ditea  lui  and  muttered, 

“ Upon  my  word,  it's  so  very  neat  to  dis- 
appoint his  majesty  that  I wonder  1 never 
attempted  it  before.” 

Then  a little  more  music,  a kick  at  his 
boots,  a dash  at  his  clothes,  and  the  light 
was  out  and  he  in  bed  with  the  untidy  ra- 
pidity of  masculine  nature;  and  I am  not 
sure  that  Robert’s  little  soliloquy  was  not  a 
very  respectable  sort  of  prayer,  if  considered 
in  its  full  meaning. 

He  went  up  the  next  morning  to  Duke’s 
house,  was  admitted  by  a new  servant,  then 
told  it  was  a mistake,  Mrs.  Rliinelander 
was  out.  But  Robert  chose  to  wait ; so  he 
sent  the  stupid  domestic  off,  and  wandered 
through  the  rooms,  and  finally  came  on 
Miriam  in  the  library,  a room  where  she 
seldom  sat,  and  Miriam  was  weeping  as 
heartily  as  if  she  had  been  a school-girl  in- 
stead of  an  elegant  icicle  of  a woman. 

“ Don’t  run  away,  and  don’t  scold  me,”  he 
said,  as  she  started  up  with  some  incoherent 
exclamation  of  anger  and  surprise.  “ This 
is  my  last  visit  for  a long  time*  I start  for 
Washington  in  an  hour,  and  shall  only  get 
back  in  time  to  take  Saturday’s  steamer. 
You’ll  be  down  there  to  see  me  off  f” 

She  stopped  crying,  and  said, 

“I  didn’t  congratulate  you  last  night. 
I’m  too  nearly  idiotic  this  morning  to  do 
it.” 

A few  days  before  he  would  have  fancied 
her  tears  were  for  his  loss.  He  knew  better 
now.  A man  grows  wonderfully  clear-sight- 
ed after  he  has  once  rid  himself  of  his  selfish- 
ness and  conceit. 

“ I hope  you  are  sorry  to  have  me  go,”  he 
said. 

“ Yes,”  she  answered ; “ Fve  nobody  but 
you.  My  mother  is  too  busy  with  her  grand- 
children. I haven’t  a single  friend  besides 
you — ” 

“ And  your  husband,”  he  added. 

She  was  feeling  too  rebellious  and  hard  to 
attempt  any  pretense  for  decency’s  sake. 

“I  have  come  to  a resolution,”  she  said, 
coldly.  “ The  news  will  soon  follow  you,  so 
I may  as  well  tell  it  now.  I am  going  to 
separate  from  my  husband.” 


“ Does  he  know  it  f”  Robert  asked. 

“ Do  I ever  have  a chance  to  tell  him  any 
thing  f”  retorted  she.  “ I had  three  minds 
to  do  it  last  night  before  them  all,  and  end 
it,  only  I hate  scenes.” 

“ I knew  you  disliked  him,”  Robert  said, 
coolly. 

She  flashed  an  angry  glance  in  his  face, 
but  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  warning. 

“ I say  I knew  you  disliked  him,  so  prob- 
ably you  would  be  better  apart.  Of  course 
any  thing  he  may  suffer  is  a matter  of  indif- 
ference to  yon.” 

“ He  suffer !”  she  repeated,  scornfully.  “ I 
am  only  in  his  way.” 

“ But  since  yon  hate  him,  his  feelings  can’t 
be  a matter  of  much  consequence  to  yon.” 

“ It  is  myself  I hate,”  she  answered,  pas- 
sionately. “I  am  fool  enough,  weak  and 
miserable  enough,  to  love  him  after  all  he 
has  made  me  suffer.” 

“ You  astonish  me,”  Robert  said,  compos- 
edly; “from  your  manner,  I should  never 
have  suspected  it.” 

“ Are  you  turning  against  me  too  f”  she 
asked.  “ I might  have  looked  for  it ! Yon 
are  like  the  rest  of  the  world — you  don’t 
want  to  be  bored  with  my  troubles.” 

“ I think  you  don’t  quite  mean  that,”  he 
replied,  “ any  more  than  you  do  that  you 
really  love  your  husband.  If  you  did,  you 
wouldn’t  have  let  this  eloud  grow  between 
you.” 

“Was  I to  beg  for  bis  affection V*  she 
questioned.  “ Why  he  married  me  I can 
not  imagine,  unless  it  was  part  of  the  cult 
he  kept  for  that  lost  love  to  torment  some 
living  woman.” 

“Have  you  been  jealous  of  a dead  ro- 
mance f” 

“And  now  be  receives  letters ; he — Bah ! 
what  a donkey  I am  to  go  on  like  this !” 

“ I knew  a good  deal  of  it  before,”  said  he ; 
“ I came  here  this  morning  meaning  to  tell 
you.” 

“I  don’t  want  information,”  she  exclaimed, 
with  the  inconsistency  of  a mood  like  hers, 
where  one  tries  to  make  oat  that  love  is 
hatred.  “Even  from  you  I wouldn’t  hear 
a reproach  where  he  is  concerned.  I am 
going  away  from  him — that  is  enough.” 

“ Have  you  ever  asked  him  to  tell  the 
truth — showed  any  desire  to  get  at  his  se- 
cret f” 

“I  would  have  died  a thousand  deaths 
sooner ! Why,  for  what  do  you  take  me, 
Robert  Meredith,  that  you  can  fancy  I would 
so  degrade  myself  f ” 

“ And  yet,  that  you  may  have  a show  of 
reason,  you  ought  to  have  some  fact  to  crush 
him  with  when  he  asks  you  why  you  insist 
on  a separation.” 

“ He’ll  not  even  ask ; he  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  his  freedom  and  his  Blue-beard 
closet  secure.” 

“ So  you  know  where  his  secrets  are  kept  f 
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I wonder  yon  never  forced  that  mysterious 
cabinet  and  got  at  them.” 

44  I am  only  a woman,  and  yon  are  my  rel- 
ative. Perhaps  that  gives  yon  a right  to 
insnlt  me”  she  said,  growing  white  with 
wrath  and  pain.  * ' 

“ I should  have  done  it,  feeling  as  yon  do. 
I think  even  an  act  like  that  would  be 
more  excusable  than  suspecting  him  with- 
out proof.” 

“ His  conduct  is  all  the  proof  I want — 
months  and  years  of  coldness  and  neglect.” 

“ Will  you  let  me  help  you  f”  he  asked. 

“There  is  nothing  to  be  done — nothing.” 

“ Yes,  I can  tell  you  more  than  you  know. 
Your  husband  has  a secret — you  are  right 
there ; he  does  love  some  woman,  as  you  sus- 
pect.” 

44  Perhaps  you  are  his  confidant,”  she  said, 
bitterly.  “I  am  prepared  to  believe  any 
thing  of  any  body.” 

“ Will  you  come  up  to  that  room  1” 

“ No ; I’ll  never  set  foot  in  it  again.  What 
do  you  mean  f Why  should  I got” 

“ It’s  a whim  of  mine  to  tell  you  my  story 
there.  I’m  not  talking  nonsense,  Miriam ; 
I can  show  you  a way  out  of  your  trouble 
with  honor  to  yourself” 

44  You  can  tell  me  here.” 

44  The  spirit  won’t  move  me  unless  I am 
in  that  room.” 

“This  trifling  is  dreadfully  out  of  place,” 
she  said,  severely.  “ We  should  probably 
find  Mr.  Rhinelander.” 

“I  met  him  in  the  street,”  Robert  said; 
and  so  he  had.  “Trust  me  this  onoe.  I 
promise  that  for  your  whole  life  you  will  be 
glad  you  did  so.” 

She  allowed  him  to  put  her  hand  in  his 
arm  and  draw  her  away.  He  hurried  her 
on  so  that  she  had  no  time  to  expostulate. 
They  reached  the  door  of  the  hated  cham- 
ber. Meredith  opened  it,  led  her  in,  closed 
it  behind  them,  and  she  found  herself  face 
to  face  with  her  husband. 

“ Duke,”  Robert  said,  before  either  could 
speak,  “ your  wife  has  been  wretched  over 
an  uncertainty  long  enough.  End  this  by 
telling  her  who  the  woman  is  you  have  loved 
so  long.” 

He  was  gone.  Rhinelander,  without  a 
word,  beckoned  her  toward  the  cabinet,  and 
flung  open  the  doors. 

“ Look !”  he  said. 

He  pushed  a pile  of  notes  mid  a miniature 
toward  her.  She  stared  at  them,  then  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

44  All  yours,”  she  heard  him  say.  44  Mir- 
iam,  there  is  my  secret.  Now  you  know 
whom  I love.” 

8he  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  quietly 
fainted  away,  and  when  she  came  to  her 
senses,  her  husband  was  holding  her  in  his 
arms.  As  soon  as  she  could  listen,  he  told 
her  his  story — his  finding  her  weeping  over 
Robert’s  letter,  his  dread  that  he  had  hur- 


ried on  the  marriage  without  giving  her 
time  to  know  her  own  mind,  his  determina- 
tion, inflexibly  acted  upon,  to  keep  out  of 
her  way  and  leave  her  life  as  free  as  was  in 
his  power. 

“I  know  now  it  was  wicked,”  he  said, 
“but  it  seemed  the  kindest  thing  I could 
do.  I loved  you  so  well,  little  one,  that  I 
was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  repair 
the  wrong  I had  done.” 

“ And  we  have  been  breaking  each  other’s 
heart  when  there  was  only  a shadow  be- 
tween ns,  which  a word  would  have  dis- 
pelled,” she  sobbed,  after  a long  talk  had 
cleared  up  the  last  fear  or  doubt. 

“ The  contrast  shall  only  make  us  the  hap- 
pier,” he  answered.  “We  have  to  thank. 
Robert  for  a good  deal  of  this  content.” 

Meredith  had  not  felt  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  an  elaborate  explanation  of  his  motives 
from  the  first.  He  had  done  enough  in 
cheating  Satan  and  setting  matters  straight. 

After  that  day  the  pleasantest  nook  in  the 
house  both  to  husband  and  wife  was  the 
room  they  had  each  held  in  Buch  mortal  ha- 
tred, but  for  which  they  still  kept  in  jest 
the  name  that  had  once  possessed  so  painful 
a significance — Blue-beard’s  closet. 


THE  DEFECTIVE  CLASSES.— IL 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  GOVERNOR  JOHN  A.  DIX. 

SIR, — It  would  be  disingenuous  'to  allege 
that  this  paper  is  inscribed  to  yon  solely 
because  of  your  acknowledged  intelligence, 
philanthropy,  or  virtne  as  a private  citizen. 
While  the  writer  cordially  responds  to  the 
deserved  estimate  which  your  countrymen 
have  placed  upon  your  character  in  these 
and  other  particulars,  it  is  due  to  candor  to 
say  that  he  has  taken  the  liberty  to  address 
you  in  the  hope  that,  as  the  Executive  of  a 
State  imperial  by  reason  of  the  magnitude 
of  its  territory,  the  greatness  of  its  popula- 
tion, its  advanced  enlightenment,  its  Wealth, 
and  its  influential  relationship  to  its  sister 
commonwealths,  some  definite  beneficent  re- 
sults might  follow  if  your  thoughts  could  be 
turned  to  the  consideration  of  the  interest- 
ing subject  which  is  herein  presented  to  your 
notice. 

In  a previous  paper,  which  appeared  in 
the  April  number  of  this  magazine,  and  to 
which  the  attention  of  your  excellency  is 
invited,  it  was  shown  that  by  the  census  of 
1870  tho  number  of  defectives  in  the  United 
States — comprising  under  that  head  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded 
— is  placed  at  47,532,  of  whom  only  5837  are 
gathered  into  the  institutions  that  are  pro- 
vided for  such  unfortunates,  leaving  41,695 
scattered  over  the  land  without  any  pro- 
vision for  their  benefit.  It  was  also  shown 
that  even  these  figures,  surprising  as  they 
must  appear  to  those  who  have  not  investi- 
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gated  the  subject,  are  probably  much  below 
the  reality,  and  reasons  were  presented  for 
fixing  the  true  number  of  such  of  them  as 
are  destitute  of  the  care  and  training  of  in- 
stitutions specially  adapted  to  their  infirmi- 
ties at  nearly  90,000. 

In  a table  which  accompanied  that  paper 
it  was  further  shown  that  by  the  census  of 
1870  the  proportion  of  defectives  in  yonr 
own  State  of  New  York  who  are  cared  for 
in  institutions  was,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
about  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
number ; of  the  blind,  about  ten  per  oent. ; 
and  of  the  feeble-minded,  about  four  per 
cent.  The  exact  figures  of  the  census  for 
the  State  are  as  follows : the  whole  number 
of  deaf  and  dumb  is  1783,  of  the  blind,  2213, 
and  of  the  feeble-minded,  2486;  of  whom 
there  are  provided  for  in  institutions  609 
deaf  and  dumb,  226  blind,  and  100  feeble- 
minded ; the  total  of  those  provided  for  in 
the  State,  according  to  the  censns,  being  935, 
and  of  those  who  are  unprovided  for  5547 ! 
This  is  a deplorable  exhibit,  which  must 
have  escaped  your  notice  amidst  the  throng 
of  other  pressing  matters  claiming  your  at- 
tention, since  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  in 
your  late  able  and  comprehensive  message 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

The  reasons  that  were  given  in  the  former 
paper  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the 
number  of  these  classes  in  the  country  at 
large,  as  stated  by  the  census,  is  largely  be- 
low the  reality  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  State  of  New  York  and  other  States  in 
its  vicinity.  A careful  investigation  which 
was  recently  conducted  by  a legislative  com- 
mission of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  corrobo- 
rates this  view.  In  that  State  an  accurate 
enumeration  of  the  several  classes  of  defect- 
ives was  made,  with  the  result  that,  after 
making  every  deduction  which  the  most 
jealous  scrutiny  could  suggest,  the  New  Jer- 
sey commissioners  were  forced  to  report  that 
in  their  opinion  the  whole  number  of  deaf 
and  dumb  in  that  State  “ is  not  less  than 
five  hundred,”  the  whole  number  of  blind 
u is  not  less  than  six  hundred,”  and  that  the 
whole  number  of  the  feeble-minded  u exceeds 
one  thousand” — a total,  according  to  their 
deliberate  judgment,  of  2100  defectives  of 
all  classes,  as  against  985  reported  in  the 
census. 

There  are  no  known  conditions  peculiar 
to  either  which  should  cause  the  proportion 
of  these  unfortunates  to  vary  materially  in 
the  two  adjacent  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey ; certainly  there  are  none  which 
can  give  color  to  the  belief  that,  for  any 
special  reason,  the  proportion  of  defectives  is 
greater  in  New  Jersey  than  in  New  York. 
Doubtless  if  a similar  investigation  were 
made  in  New  York,  it  would  reveal  that  the 
proportion  in  each  is  nearly  the  same,  and 
that  the  number  of  these  classes  is  at  least 
double  that  stated  in  the  census.  Assuming 


this  as  a basis,  there  must  be  in  the  State  of 
New  York  3566  deaf  and  dumb,  4426  blind, 
and  4972  feeble-minded — a total  of  12,964, 
of  whom  12,029  are  abandoned  to  their  de- 
plorable fate  by  that  great  commonwealth. 
If  the  exhibit  of  the  census  is  startling,  this 
is  appalling.  And  whether  we  take  the  fig- 
ures of  the  one  or  the  other,  the  evidence 
furnished  of  incredible  unconcern  and  of 
duty  unperformed  is  most  disgraceful  for  a 
commonwealth  which  assumes  and  on  many 
accounts  deserves  to  be  called  the  “ Empire 
State.” 

While  neither  of  the  defective  classes  is 
provided  for  by  the  State  of  New  York  to 
the  extent  that  it  ought  to  be,  for  some  rea- 
son the  neglect  has  been  the  greatest  where 
it  is  the  most  shameful.  The  imbeciles, 
who  are  the  most  numerous,  the  most  pitia- 
bly helpless,  the  least  able  to  make  known 
their  condition,  and  the  least  likely  to 
awaken  sympathy,  even  if  their  distressing 
case  were  made  known,  have  been  the  most 
cruelly  neglected.  It  is  natural  and  easy 
to  pity  the  blind  and  the  dumb,  because 
there  is  nothing  specially  repulsive  to  the 
feelings  in  their  infirmity.  But  the  condi- 
tion of  the  idiot  is  so  replete  with  much  that 
is  unnatural  and  personally  disagreeable 
that  he  is  shunned  even  by  the  tender- 
hearted, and  pity  and  sympathy  are  too 
often  supplanted  by  disgust  and  aversion. 
We  are  more  apt  to  be  shocked  than  to  be 
touched  by  the  hideous  calamity  which 
shrouds  his  reason,  and  converts  him  into  a 
brute  incarnate.  And  thus  it  happens,  per- 
haps, that  while  609  out  of  3566  deaf  and 
dumb  in  your  State,  or  about  seventeen  per 
cent.,  and  226  out  of  4426  blind,  or  about  five 
per  cent.,  are  cared  for  and  protected  by  its 
bounty,  only  100  out  of  4972  who  are  feeble- 
minded, or  only  two  per  cent.,  are  provided 
for. 

But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  note  to 
your  excellency  to  harrow  the  feelings,  and 
cause  copious  but  unavailing  tears  to  be 
shed  over  the  unfortunates  whose  cause  it 
espouses,  or  to  make  a fruitless  rhetorical 
appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  those  who  rel- 
ish high-seasoned  sentiment,  or  to  indulge 
in  a railing  exposure  of  the  unconcern,  the 
neglect,  or  the  criminal  dereliction  of  our 
countryman  at  large,  and  of  the  State  of 
New  York  iu  particular.  Its  sober  purpose 
is  a practical  one : to  arrest,  if  possible,  the 
attention  of  wise,  good,  thoughtful,  and  in- 
fluential men,  and  to  iucite  them  to  immedi- 
ate and  adequate  efforts  for  some  practical 
and  practicable  result.  Its  object  is  to  set 
in  motion  instrumentalities  which  shall  di- 
minish the  sum  of  human  misery,  and  shall 
rescue  from  certain  present  helplessness  and 
from  impending  deeper  and  remediless  deg- 
radation thousands  of  our  fellow  - beings. 
Its  aim  is  to  prevail  upon  the  State,  as  the 
potential  representative  of  society,  to  give 
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itself  to  the  Christ-like  task  of  leading  these 
unfortunates,  by  slow  degrees  but  sure,  out 
of  the  darkness  which  environs  them,  of 
freeing  them  from  the  obstructions  which 
shackle  them,  and  of  lifting  them  into  light 
and  life  and  freedom — to  give  sight  to  the 
blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  a voice  to  the 
dumb,  conscience  and  consciousness  and  rea- 
son to  the  helpless  imbecile.  It  does  not  seek 
to  do  fen  impossible  thing;  for  the  most  of 
these  unfortunates  — indeed,  all  save  the 
lowest  of  the  feeble-minded — are  in  most  re- 
spects improvable  quite  up  to  the  level  of  the 
average  mass  cf  maukind,  by  means  of  the 
increased  educated  power  of  those  senses 
which  they  possess,  and  which  offer  them- 
selves as  eager  substitutes  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  those  which  were 
never  enjoyed.  The  deaf  may  be  taught 
through  the  avenue  of  the  eye,  the  blind 
through  the  medium  of  the  ear  and  touch, 
the  dumb  by  means  of  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
and  the  idiot  by  all  combined.  Through 
these  agencies  they  can  be  educated  to  per- 
ceive and  discriminate,  to  enjoy  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature  and  art,  to  contrive  and  invent, 
and  to  apply  the  contrivances  and  inven- 
tions of  other  men ; to  acquire  trades  and 
occupations,  to  become  self-supporting,  and 
even  to  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the 
national  wealth,  and  finally,  to  comprehend 
and  be  guided  by  the  teachings  of  revelation. 
Even  the  feeble-minded,  although  for  the 
most  part  incapable  of  these  large  advances, 
are  yet  susceptible  of  great  improvement, 
sufficient  at  least  to  enable  them  to  care  for 
their  own  safety,  to  provide  for  their  or- 
dinary necessities,  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  to  curb  their  passions,  to 
acquire  some  forms  of  knowledge,  to  perform 
many  kinds  of  useful  and  productive  labor, 
to  become  partially  self-sustaining,  and  to 
gain  a conception  of  their  Maker  and  Re- 
deemer. 

In  considering  the  condition  of  these  unfor- 
tunates, having  in  mind  their  large  number, 
the  questions  that  are  uppermost  are,  “ Is  it 
the  duty  of  society  or  of  the  State  to  main- 
tain and  educate  all  its  defectives  t”  and  the 
duty  being  admitted,  “Is  it  practicable !” 
Few  will  debate  the  abstract  duty  under 
reasonable  limitations,  and  we  may  waive 
its  discussion;  but  what  is  practicable  or 
the  reverse  should  be  carefully  weighed. 
Let  us  inquire,  then,  whether  it  is  practi- 
cable or  impracticable  for  the  State  of  New 
York  to  care  for  and  educate  all  its  defect- 
ives. 

The  essential  fact  that  will  decide  this 
point  is  the  expenditure  required,  including 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  grounds  and  build- 
ings, and  the  annual  outlay  needed  for  the 
maintenance  and  care  of  their  inmates. 
What  will  these  be  f 

The  cost  of  institutions  will,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the 


edifices,  the  excellence  of  their  finish  and 
accommodations,  and  the  extent  and  location 
of  their  grounds.  In  the  older  and  wealthier 
States  of  the  Union  the  buildings  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble- 
minded are  often  massive  and  durable  struc- 
tures, of  fine  and  sometimes  imposing  archi- 
tectural design,  with  spacious  and  beautiful 
grounds,  and  supplied  with  all  the  equip- 
ments and  appointments  that  philanthropic 
experience  has  devised  for  the  education  of 
these  defectives.  In  none  of  them,  however, 
has  any  thing  been  sacrificed  to  mere  enjoy- 
ment or  luxury,  although  some  of  them  are 
supplied  with  many  conveniences  and  com- 
forts which  are  not  indispensable.  In  the 
less  wealthy  and  in  some  of  the  new  States 
cheap  temporary  buildings  of  wood  have 
been  erected,  since  upon  any  other  plan  it 
would  have  been  out  of  their  power  to  pro- 
vide for  their  unfortunates.  The  proposi- 
tion with  them,  which  was  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  that  does  them  infinite  credit,  and 
from  which  other  States  may  derive  a useful 
lesson,  was  whether  they  should  do  all  that 
they  could,  or  do  nothing  because  they  were 
unable  to  do  all  that  they  would  or  ought ; 
whether  they  should  postpone  effort  until 
they  were  able  to  rear  commanding  and  in 
every  way  suitable  edifices,  fitted  with  all 
the  adjuncts  that  skill  and  experience  have 
pronounced  to  be  desirable,  and,  possibly,  es- 
sential to  the  highest  results,  or  whether 
they  should  at  once  gather  their  unfortu- 
nates into  humble,  inexpensive,  and  even 
inelegant  and  rude  buildings,  fitted  on  an 
economical  and  almost  parsimonious  scale 
with  what  is  absolutely  needful  only,  and 
do  what  was  possible  with  the  inadequate 
means  at  their  command  for  the  amelioration 
and  improvement  of  these  helpless  classes. 

The  result  of  these  various  methods  and 
efforts  in  the  United  States  has  been  that 
the  edifices  provided  by  the  several  States 
for  their  defectives  are  of  nearly  every  de- 
gree of  cost  and  quality,  ranging  from  mod- 
est frame  buildings  to  stately  and  substan- 
tial ones  of  brick  or  stone,  and  varying  in 
cost  from  $20,000  to  $500,000.  Of  twenty- 
five  institutions  in  this  country  from  which 
the  writer  has  received  information  only  one 
cost  over  $300,000,  six  cost  $200,000  each  or 
less  than  $300,000,  four  cost  $150,000  each 
or  less  than  $200,000,  four  cost  $100,000  each 
or  less  than  $150,000,  and  ten  cost  $50,000 
each  or  less — the  lowest  cost  of  any  being 
$20,000.  Those  for  the  blind,  including 
buildings,  grounds  (consisting  in  some  in- 
stances of  forty  or  fifty  acres),  furniture,  and 
equipments  of  all  kinds,  vary  in  cost  from 
$20,000  to  $330,000,  the  cost  per  pupil  being 
from  $500  to  $2500,  and  the  average  cost  per 
pupil  $1000 ; those  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind  combined  vary  from  $35,000 
to  $205,000,  the  cost  per  pupil  being  from 
$400  to  $1367,  and  the  average  cost  per  pu- 
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pil  $760 ; those  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb  vary 
from  $50,000  to  $265,000,  the  cost  per  pupil 
being  from  $334  to  $88 4,  and  the  average 
cost  per  pupil  $792 ; and  those  for  the  feeble- 
minded vary  from  $40,000  to  $180,000,  the 
cost  per  pupil  being  from  $400  to  $800,  and 
the  average  cost  per  pupil  $579.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  eligible  and  substantial,  though 
entirely  plain  institutions,  with  buildings 
constructed  of  brick  or  stone,  would  cost 
about  $1000  per  pupil  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind,  and  $800  per  pupil  for  the 
feeble-minded  ; and  that  those  of  an  inferior 
but  eminently  serviceable  grade,  with  less 
costly  and  more  perishable  buildings,  less 
perfect  equipments,  and  reduced  grounds, 
may  be  provided  at  an  outlay  of  $500  or  $600 
per  pupil.  To  avoid  misapprehension  it 
should  be  noted  here  that  the  phrase  “ insti- 
tutions of  inferior  grade”  has  reference  sole- 
ly to  sites,  structures,  and  quality  of  equip- 
ments ; and  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  some 
of  the  most  successful  institutions  for  de- 
fectives in  the  country,  whose  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  are  of  the  highest  rank 
in  their  profession,  and  whose  labors  have 
been  productive  of  the  most  beneficent  re- 
sults, notwithstanding  the  limited  means  at 
their  control,  belong  to  the  class  which  are 
thus  designated. 

Having  ascertained  in  this  general  way 
the  cost  of  grounds  and  buildings,  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  annual  expendi- 
ture required  for  the  maintenance  and  train- 
ing of  their  inmates.  From  replies  that  have 
been  received  from  numerous  sources  it  is 
elicited  that  the  current  annual  expenditures 
of  institutions  for  the  defective  classes,  in- 
cluding salaries,  servants’  hire,  wear  of  fur- 
niture, ordinary  repairs,  etc.,  vary  from  $172 
to  $400  per  capita  of  the  pupils  maintained, 
the  expenditure  of  the  majority  of  the  insti- 
tutions being  $250  per  capita  or  under,  and 
the  average  being  $261  per  capita.  It  fur- 
ther appears  that  the  annual  expenses  are 
lowest  in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded, 
and  highest  in  those  for  the  blind,  the  aver- 
age being  $232  per  capita  for  the  feeble- 
minded (in  the  State  of  New  York  the  cost 
is  $210  per  capita),  $263  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind  combined,  and  $285  for 
the  blind  (in  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  Batavia,  the  cost  is  about  $266 
per  capita).  It  is  believed  that  in  the  State 
of  New  York  the  average  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  all  classes  of  defectives  would 
not  exceed  $250  per  capita. 

The  conclusions  we  have  reached  may  be 
summed  up  in  few  words,  thus : that  in  the 
State  of  New  York  first-class  substantial  but 
perfectly  plain  institutions  of  brick  or  stone, 
with  suitable  but  not  redundant  grounds, 
will  cost  $1000  per  pupil  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  $800  per  pupil  for  the  feeble- 
minded; that  humbler,  but  for  all  purposes 
of  training  equally  effective,  buildings  of 


wood,  with  less  spacious  grounds,  will  cost 
$600  per  pupil ; and  that  the  current  annual 
expenditure  for  their  maintenance  will  not 
exceed  $250  per  pupil. 

If,  then,  New  York  should  adopt  the  plan 
of  providing  asylums  for  all  her  12,029  de- 
fectives who  are  now  uncared  for,  without 
regard  to  age  or  capability  foT  improvement, 
the  cost  of  grounds  and  buildings  would  be 
as  follows : for  substantial  but  plain  e<fifices 
of  brick  or  stone,  etc.,  for  her  2957  deaf  and 
dumb,  aud  4200  blind,  at  $1000  per  capita, 
$7,157,000 ; aud  for  her  4872  feeble-minded, 
at  $800  per  capita,  $3,897,600,  or  a total  for 
all  of  $11,054,600,  being  a little  over  two- 
thirds  what  the  new  State  Capitol  will  cost, 
as  estimated  in  your  late  message.  Or  for 
simple  frame  buildings  for  all  classes,  at  $600 
per  capita,  the  cost  will  be  $7,217,400,  being 
less  than  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  new  Capitol. 

But  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  would 
be  unwise  to  advocate  either  of  these  meth- 
ods, even  if  they  were  feasible.  To  the  sys- 
tem of  asylums  there  is  the  practical  objec- 
tion, which  stands  in  the  way  a stubborn 
and  insurmountable  fact,  that  the  great  ex- 
pense of  providing  and  maintaining  institu- 
tions for  their  twelve  thousand  defectives 
would  be  a burden  that  the  people  of  New 
York  would  be  unwilling  to  bear.  Their 
indisposition  to  so  large  an  undertaking 
would  retard  or  indefinitely  postpone  all 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  these  unfortunates, 
and  it  would,  therefore,  be  unwise  to  pro- 
pose it.  Nor  would  the  interest  of  the  de- 
fectives or  of  the  State  be  best  subserved  by 
the  asylum  plan ; for  if  all  these,  without 
regard  to  age  or  improvability,  should  be 
gathered  promiscuously  into  institutions, 
the  great  number  who  are  not  susceptible 
to  training,  or  who  are  incapable  of  advance- 
ment, or  who  are  intractable  or  past  the  ed- 
ucable  age,  would  stand  in  the  way  of  and 
would  react  injuriously  upon  those  who  are 
docile  aud  improvable,  and  by  their  influ- 
ence, combined  with  the  divided  attention 
of*  their  instructors,  would  drag  the  latter 
down  to  their  own  level,  defeating  effort, 
sacrificing  time  and  money  to  little  purpose, 
and  leading  to  inevitable  disappointment 
and  dissatisfaction. 

A wiser  coarse,  both  on  economic  and  phi- 
lanthropic grounds,  would  be  to  require  the 
several  counties  to  make  suitable  humane 
provision  for  the  unimprovable  classes  (who 
would  belong  mainly  to  the  feeble-minded), 
while  the  State  adopts  the  system  of  insti- 
tutions which  shall  be  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  those  who  are  suscepti- 
ble to  either.  An  institution  of  this  kind 
would  not  bo  a receptacle  for  the  mere  cus- 
tody of  a mixed  body  of  improvable  and  ir- 
remediably unimprovable  unfortunates,  but 
would  be  striotly  an  educational  establish- 
ment ; and  a system  of  institutions  on  such 
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a basis  would  be  a legitimate  complement  to 
our  free  common  schools,  and  should  be  as 
free  to  the  afflicted  classes  os  our  public 
sohools  are  to  the  unafflicted.  If  such  a sys- 
tem should  be  adopted,  its  effect,  in  process 
of  time,  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of 
those  who  are  hopeless  incapables  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit,  since  it  would  proceed 
upon  the  idea  that,  at  the  outset,  no  effort 
or  ouMay  would  be  expended  on  those  who 
are  past  the  age  or  other  conditions  when 
melioration  is  practicable,  and  would  oon- 
eentrate  attention  exclusively  on  those  who 
may  be  benefited  by  training,  all  of  whom 
thereafter,  as  they  reach  the  educable  age 
of  eight  or  ten  years,  will  bo  gathered  into 
institutions,  and  fitted,  more  or  less  perfect- 
ly, to  meet  the  responsibilities  and  perform 
the  functions  and  duties  of  members  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  immediate  operation 
of  such  a system  would  be  to  reduce  within 
practicable  limits  an  undertaking  which  oth- 
erwise, whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully, 
would  seem  of  impossible  dimensions,  and 
would  dishearten  effort.  Instead  of  the  State 
being  called  upon  to  provide  for  12,000  un- 
fortunates of  all  ages  and  conditions,  on  this 
method  it  would  extend  its  bounty  to  less 
than  one- third  of  that  number,  comprising 
those  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty- 
one,  and  who,  after  deducting  all  those  who 
are  unimprovable  or  ungovernable  (tho  lat- 
ter chiefly  among  the  feeble-minded),  will 
number  about  3500. 

If  New  York  should  act  upon  the  plan  of 
which  wo  have  sketched  the  outlines,  the 
required  expenditure  would  be,  for  substan- 
tial first-class  but  plain  buildings,  and  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  3500  defectives,  at  $1000 
per  capita,  $3,500,000,  or  one-fourth  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  one  single  building,  the  new 
State  Capitol ; or  for  humbler  frame  edifices 
for  the  same  number,  at  $600  per  capita, 
$2,100,000,  being  a little  more  than  one-sev- 
enth of  the  cost  of  the  new  Capitol.  In  ad- 
dition, whichever  style  of  building  may  be 
adopted,  the  entire  annual  cost  of  maintain- 
ing and  educating  these  3500  defectives  will 
be  $875,000. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
prpbable  that,  with  every  effort  directed  to 
that  end,  all  the  3500  educable  defectives  of 
the  State  could  be  gathered  into  institu- 
tions, at  least  for  some  years  to  come.  Many 
causes  will  conspire  to  prevent  the  people 
from  sending  their  children  to  them,  such 
as  ignorance,  misdirected  affection,  appre- 
hension of  mistreatment,  false  shame,  pride, 
and  misconceptions  of  various  kinds;  and 
the  probability  is  that,  after  the  most  stren- 
uous exertions  shall  have  been  made  to  edu- 
cate popular  opinion,  not  many  more  than 
2000  pupils  would  present  themselves  by  the 
time  suitable  institutions  could  be  provided. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  expendi- 
ture, entirely  within  the  abilities  of  the  State 


of  New  York,  of  $2,000,000  for  brick  or  stone 
edifices,  or  of  $1,200,000  for  wooden  struc- 
tures, so  planned  that  they  may  be  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  as  necessity  may  require, 
and  an  annual  outlay  of  $500,000  for  main- 
tenance and  training,  would  cover  all  the 
immediate  disbursement  that  is  necessary. 

While  it  is  unquestionably  more  desirable 
that  the  lower  grade  of  frame  buildings 
should  be  provided  by  the  State  for  its  de- 
fectives than  that  it  should  be  destitute 
of  any,  yet  for  many  reasons,  chief  among 
which  are  their  superior  durability  and  the 
increased  security  of  their  inmates  from  fire, 
substantial  structures  of  brick  or  stone  are 
manifestly  preferable.  But  in  either,  per- 
fection of  architectural  finish  or  ornamenta- 
tion would  be  a superfluous  elegancy.  The 
first  thing  to  consider,  as  was  once  wittily 
and  wisely  said  by  Sydney  Smith,  is  “ what 
it  is  most  needful  to  have,  what  it  is  most 
shameful  to  want-^-shirts  and  stockings,  be- 
fore frills  and  collars.”  Your  thousands  of 
defectives  bitterly  need  and  piteously  appeal 
for  essentials,  not  luxuries  and  conveniences, 
and  these  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  State  to 
furnish  by  a retrenchment  of  expenditure 
for  unnecessary  embellishments  and  lavish 
adornments.  The  noblest  architecture  in  a 
democracy  like  this,  so  long  as  its  helpless 
defectives  are  unprovided  for,  is  not  that 
which  appeals  to  the  sense  of  the  grand  or 
the  beautiful.  Splendid  structures  to  grat- 
ify a cultivated  taste,  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  aesthetic  or  the  wonder  of  the 
stupid,  to  minister  to  sentiments  of  State 
pride,  are  infinitely  less  grand,  and  will 
prove  far  less  enduring  in  their  benefits, 
than  plain,  substantial,  and  modest  build- 
ings for  our  voiceless,  sightless,  almost  soul- 
less unfortunates,  constructed,  as  it  was  ju- 
diciously said  by  yourself  in  your  reoent 
message,  “ with  the  single  purpose  of  adapt- 
ing them  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed.” 


MOODS  OF  THE  CALENDAR. 

L-MAY  MORNING. 

Dabling,  darling,  don’t  yon  know 
Why  it  is  I love  you  so  ? 

Wherefore  does  the  sunshine  glow? 

What  makes  the  pale  spring-beauty  blow  ? 

Darling,  darling,  can’t  you  tell 
How  Love  caught  me  In  its  spell? 

On  the  buds  the  sunshine  fell. 

Unfolding  eveiy  bashful  belL 

IL— THE  FULL  MOON. 

The  red  leaf,  the  yellow  leaf, 

Flutter  down  the  wind : 
life  is  brief,  oh ! life  is  brief. 

But  Mother  Earth  Is  kind. 

From  her  dear  bosom  they  shall  spring 
To  new  blossoming. 

The  red  leaf,  the  yellow  leaf, 

They  have  had  their  way. 

Love  Is  long,  if  life  be  brief— 

Life  is  but  a day : 

But  Love  is  for  eternity. 

And  for  thee  and  me ! 
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HOW  little  we  all  thought  six  years  ago  as 
we  sat  in  the  crowded  halls  and  listened 
to  Dickens,  or  rather  to  Tiny  Tim,  to  Dr.  Mari- 
gold, Mrs.  Gamp,  the  Boots,  Dombey,  Nick- 
leby,  Sam  Weller,  and  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh, 
that  the  exertion  was  a strain  under  which  the 
life  of  the  reader  was  giving  way!  When  he 
ran  rapidly  up  the  steps  of  the  platform  and  stood 
at  his  little  desk  in  full  evening  dress,  and  with 
the  nosegay  in  his  button-hole,  then  performed 
his  task  with  such  freshness  and  spirit  and  hu- 
mor, it  was  all  so  well  done  that  it  seemeda  most 
easily  done,  and  there  was,  we  thought,  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  more  exhausted  than  a 
pleasant  talker  when  he  has  told  his  story.  But 
Mr.  Forster  tells  us  that  he  was  sometimes  laid 
faint  upon  the  sofa  when  he  left  the  platform, 
and  that  he  came  to  it  often,  after  a day  of  the 
same  absolute  repose,  “ covered, ” as  he  describes 
himself  in  Washington,  “with  mustard  plasters.” 
It  is  all  told  in  Mr.  Forster’s  melancholy  book — 
one  of  the  saddest  stories  since  the  life  of  Scott — 
most  melancholy  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  Forster  has  been  much  ridiculed  and 
blamed,  but  he  has  done  his  work  tenderly  and 
well.  It  was  a hard  duty,  for  he  had  to  destroy 
many  illusions,  and  he  knew  it.  He  loved  Dick- 
ens and  Dickens  loved  him,  and  now  the  famous 
man  was  gone,  and  it  remained  for  his  friend, 
instead  of  remembering  only  what  was  admira- 
ble and  lovable,  to  show  the  shadows  to  those 
who  thought  that  all  was  sun.  Nor  could  he 
decline  the  duty.  He  was  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  Dickens — his  confidant  and  counselor. 
He  knew  more  and  more  truly  than  any  one  else, 
and  if  he  did  not  write  the  life,  it  might  fall  to 
hostile  and  prejudiced  hands  to  do  it,  and  so  an 
irreparable  injury  be  done  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend.  His  own  appearance  in  the  work  was 
therefore  inevitable.  It  was  the  record  of  what 
Dickens  had  told  him  and  nobody  else,  and  of 
what  he  and  not  another  had  observed  in  Dick- 
ens. And  again  we  say  it  is  a sad  work  thought- 
fully and  tenderly  done — sad,  because  it  strips 
away  many  fancies,  and  leaves  a figure  of  real- 
ity in  place  of  the  fairer  one  of  imagination.  As 
in  the  woful  life  of  Walter  Scott,  the  blithe  and 
simple  story-toller  enchanting  the  world  as  if  it 
were  a nursery  changes  into  the  restless,  eager 
money-getter,  and  sinks  crushed  and  overwhelm- 
ed by  needless  and  factitious  care.  Yet  with  all 
the  deep  and  strange  regret  with  which  the  lover 
of  Dickens  will  read  the  tale,  ho  will  close  it  at 
last  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  told,  with  a feel- 
ing of  mournful  sympathy  and  pity,  not  swift  to 
condemn,  very  tolerant  of  snch  a nature  and  tem- 
perament tried  by  the  conditions  of  such  a life, 
nod  with  bowed  head  saying,  “ God  be  merciful 
to  me,  also,  a sinner  !” 

This  is  a singular  strain  in  which  to  6peak  of 
one  of  the  most  gifted,  famous,  flattered,  and 
delightful  men  of  his  time  ; but  it  is  unavoidable 
after  reading  his  life.  For  there  are  two  pro- 
found impressions  made  by  the  story  : first,  that 
he  was  the  most  restless  and  uneasy  of  men, 
thirsting,  craving,  burning  for  popular  applause ; 
and  then  that  he  had  no  inner,  spiritual  resource 
whatever.  He  lived  in  the  eye  of  the  applaud- 
ing public,  and  had  no  other  life.  Such  exuber- 


ance of  vitality,  such  amazing  activity,  ore  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  His  life  burned  constantly 
at  a white  heat.  Without  passion  in  the  usual 
sense,  it  was  consumed  with  fervor  of  action. 
The  astonished  reader  whirls  and  rushes  after 
the  hero  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  ca- 
reer. There  is  a breathless,  tireless  pace  in  his 
life  which  is  exhausting  even  to  the  spectator, 
and  w'hich  fully  explains  the  sudden  end  of  alL 
That  his  friend  Forster  felt  this,  and  sought  to 
restrain  and  calm  him,  is  evident.  It  is  not  ob- 
trusively stated,  it  is  rather  hinted  and  implied ; 
but  he  might  as  well  have  laid  a moderating 
hand  upon  a comet.  The  only  reply  was,  “I 
was  born  so,  mother.” 

The  moment  that  Dickens  felt  his  invention 
fifiling  in  the  least  degree,  the  prospect  of  retain- 
ing the  public  by  reading  the  older  stories,  and 
tasting  by  nearer  and  personal  contact  the  pun- 
gency of  popular  applause,  was  fascinating  and 
overpowering.  His  pleasure  in  it,  as  one  of  the 
English  critics  says,  is  a little  humiliating  in  a 
man  of  his  great  genius.  It  is  the  more  so  when 
he  listened  intently  for  the  chink  of  thegaineaas 
well  as  for  the  murmur  of  delight.  Yet  no  man 
needed  money  more,  nor  might  more  rightfully 
earn  it.  His  family  was  very  large,  his  estate 
was  costly,  and  his  manner  of  living  profuse. 
But  the  reader  presently  sees  w'ith  sorrow'  that,  as 
w'ith  his  great  predecessor,  Scott,  the  chief  ques- 
tion gradually  came  to  be  how  much  money  be 
could  make  out  of  his  genius.  And  as  with 
Scott,  although  in  a smaller  degree,  the  sum  was 
enormous.  By  his  readings  alone  Dickens  made 
nearly  a quarter  of  a million  of  dollars,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  between  the  1st  of  De- 
cember and  the  1st  of  May  in  the  United  States. 
The  physical  labor  and  exposure  of  traveling,  and 
the  nervous  exhaustion  of  the  readings,  with  the 
tremendous  pace,  as  he  would  have  called  it  in 
another,  of  the  rest  of  his  life,  were  enough  to 
destroy  any  man.  During  all  his  travels,  both 
in  the  earlier  and  the  later  day,  when  he  ran 
over  to  the  Continent  or  coursed  about  England 
to  find  inspiration  or  seclusion  or  excitement,  he 
constantly  wrote  the  most  copious  letters,  full  of 
fun  and  shrewdness  and  fine  fancy,  and  walked 
miles  and  miles,  and  devised  entertainments,  and 
acted  plays,  and  presided  at  meetings  and  feasts, 
and  made  delightful  speeches,  and  seemed  to  have 
all  the  occupation  of  a very  active  and  busy  man 
before  considering  the  real  business  in  hand  at 
the  time.  Such  animal  spirits  as  in  his  earlier 
years  were  certainly  never  known.  They  bub- 
bled about  him  and  overflowed  all  who  came  in 
contact  wdth  him.  They  affected  his  style  of 
writing,  and  despite  the  sagacious  Taine,  they 
gave  his  descriptions  much  of  their  siugular  vi- 
tality and  power. 

The  memoir,  as  Mr.  Forster  writes  it,  gives 
few'  glimpses  of  Dickens’s  domestic  life.  A let- 
ter of  his  ow  n,  without  his  consent,  had,  however, 
long  before  his  death,  informed  the  world  of  a 
great  domestic  sorrow'.  Some  allusion  to  it  could 
not  he  avoided  in  the  memoir,  which  his  friend 
bravely  makes,  not  seeking  to  excuse  nor  eager 
to  blame.  Indeed,  of  such  an  event  the  experi- 
ence apd  consciousness  of  every  man  and  woman 
assure  them  that  a just  public  judgment  is  almost 
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impossible.  That  husbands  and  wives  should 
bear  and  forbear,  that  those  who  have  lived  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  together,  and  around  whom 
children  have  grown  up  to  be  men  and  women, 
should  somehow  hold  together  to  the  end,  we  all 
agree.  Bat  if  some  can  not  hold  together,  nei- 
ther can  we  possibly  know  all  the  circumstances 
of  separation,  because  they  can  neither  be  ex- 
plained in  words  nor  comprehended  in  aU  their 
fullness  and  intensity  by  others.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  censure,  lest  if  we  do  not  morality  and 
domestic  happiness  will  suffer.  Such  events  will 
always  lie  in  the  shade,  and  tempt  no  man  and 
no  woman.  In  the  case  of  Dickens,  that  the 
domestic  tragedy  has  been  a grave  injury  to  his 
influence  and  to  the  general  judgment  of  his 
personal  character  there  can  be  no  question. 

Yet  when  all  the  pains  and  regrets  and  disap- 
pointments that  attend  the  reading  of  the  life  of 
so  famous  a man  are  conceded,  there  remains 
his  great  work,  the  possession  forever. 

“ Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  ore  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.” 

It  is  a favorite  theory  just  now  that  a novel  is 
necessarily  of  a brief  date,  and  that  another  cen- 
tury will  know  little  of  our  most  popular  story- 
tellers. Even  Scott,  we  are  told,  begins  to  go. 
But  not,  we  think,  his  Jeanie  Deans  and  Old- 
bock.  Parson  Adams  and  Dr.  Primrose  and  My 
Uncle  Toby  are  not  yet  gone,  nor  Don  Quixote 
nor  Gil  Bias.  And  why  should  they,  being  creat- 
ures of  the  imagination,  not  remain,  with  Hamlet 
and  Portia  and  Romeo  and  Cordelia?  Their 
permanence,  indeed,  is  the  proof  that  they  are 
of  imagination  all  compact.  We  can  not  say, 
perhaps,  which  shall  endure,  nor  how  long,  but 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  figures  of  a story  are 
not  for  that  reason  less  immortal  than  those  of  a 
play.  What  is  a play  but  a tale  differently  told  ? 
Whatever  is  local  or  temporary  merely  will  pass ; 
of  that  we  need  not  doubt ; and  if  the  figure  in  a 
story  is,  like  Ben  Jonson’s  characters,  only  an 
abstract  quality  labeled  with  a human  name,  it 
will  be  forgotten,  as  his  characters  are.  Formal 
types  will  not  survive ; only  persons  created  by 
imaginative  insight  are  immortal  in  literature. 
This  creative  power  is  denied  by  many  to  Dick- 
ens. But  Forster  and  Lord  Lytton  well  show 
that  the  caricature  and  extravagance  charged 
npon  him  are  not  less  characteristic  of  the  great- 
est names  in  literature ; and  Lord  Lytton  con- 
cludes, in  the  wisest  remark  that  we  recall  from 
him,  “We  must  accordingly  inquire  of  art  not 
how  far  it  resembles  what  we  have  seen,  so  much 
as  how  far  it  embodies  what  we  can  imagine.” 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  more  extravagant  and 
nothing  more  immortal  in  literature  than  Don 
Quixote. 

At  the  very  end  of  this  book,  which  seems  to 
tell  so  melancholy  a story,  is  a little  picture  full 
of  pathos.  It  is  the  grave  of  Dickens  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Upon  the  neighboring  wall  are 
the  monuments  of  Shakespeare,  of  Chaucer,  and 
of  Dryden,  and  upon  the  pavement  before  them 
is  a square  flat  stone,  with  the  simple  inscription 
of  his  birth  and  death.  The  stone  is  covered 
with  flowers  still  freshly  strewn  ; and  who  would 
not  add  another  blossom  to  those  sweet  signs  of 
love  and  gratitude  for  the  profuse  and  opulent 
genius  of  the  kindly  man  who  lies  there  ? Here, 
«t  last,  the  eagerness  is  hushed  and  the  restless- 


ness at  rest.  The  teeming  brain  is  silent,  the 
busy  hand  is  still.  But  there  remain  for  us  of 
the  work  of  that  swift  and  crowded  life — for  us 
and  for  our  children — more  hope,  more  charity, 
more  high  and  humane  resolve  for  our  brothers 
in  the  world ; a deeper,  a surer,  and  a sweeter 
faith  in  humanity. 

Passing  up  Broadway,  the  Easy  Chair  ob- 
served the  signs  of  public  mourning,  and  upon 
reaching  the  City  Hall  it  was  evident  that  the 
community  had  lost  one  of  its  great  and  good 
men.  Indeed,  the  papers  had  mentioned  his  ill- 
ness, and  had  also  recorded  the  names  of  those 
who  hovered  about  the  chamber  of  death.  There 
used  to  be  a tradition  that  Voltaire's  death-bed 
was  snrrounded  by  evil  spirits.  And  when  the 
reflective  reader  perused  the  names  of  those  who 
had  a saloon  of  sympathy  opposite  the  room  of 
the  dying  patriot,  he  could  but  echo  the  words  of 
Talleyrand,  “ Already,  my  friend  ?”  The  pub- 
lic benefactor  lay  in  state  in  the  City  Hall,  where 
Lincoln  had  lain,  and  the  bereaved  citizens  stream- 
ed through  the  room  to  gaze  upon  the  dead  form. 
Endless  gardens  had  been  rifled  of  their  sweets, 
that  garlands  and  wreaths  and  chaplets  and  anch- 
ors and  broken  columns  wrought  of  the  fairest 
flowers  might  symbolize  the  purity  and  loveliness 
of  the  life  that  had  ended,  and  of  the  character 
that  was  to  be  commended  to  universal  imitation. 
Funereal  lamps  burned  brightly  day  and  night 
in  the  spacious  room,  that  the  words  of  our  great 
poet  might  be  freshly  remembered — 

“ How  far  that  little  caudle  throws  its  beams! 

So.  ahlnea  a good  deed  in  a naughty  world.” 

Some  later  Jay  lies  here,  mused  the  Easy 
Chair — some  lofty  leader  of  the  people,  whose 
stem  and  simple  honesty  and  steady  fidelity  and 
high  ability  have  won  for  him  love  and  reverence, 
and  whose  loss  will  not  readily  be  supplied.  In 
an  epoch  of  corruption  and  mad  greed  of  money, 
when  public  office  is  a means  of  private  gain, 
and  to  speak  of  political  honor  and  morality  is 
to  show  yourself  a babbling  child,  this,  doubtless, 
was  a man  who  in  public  office  sought  first  the 
public  welfare,  and  despised  his  own,  and  the 
longer  he  served  the  poorer  he  grew.  This  great 
city  has  suffered  in  every  way  from  the  rapacity 
of  official  rascals,  and  now  it  mourns  one  whom 
the  rascals  feared,  whom  good  men  trusted,  and 
in  whose  hands  the  poor  widow  and  the  orphan 
gladly  laid  their  little  store. 

“How  sleep  the  ‘good’  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country’s  wishes  blest !” 

A fellow-mourner  approached  the  Easy  Chair. 
Common  grief  makes  all  men  kindred.  The 
Easy  Chair  pressed  the  hand  of  its  unknown 
friend.  “My  friend,”  it  said,  “this  is  well 
done.  Let  our  children  see  wrho  it  is  that  we 
honor.  Let  these  floral  signs  of  woe,  and  this 
solemn  lying  in  state  in  the  City  Hall,  teach  all 
the  poor  and  the  virtuous  around  us  what  kind  of 
life  they  should  lead,  and  what  kind  of  man  they 
should  imitate.  The  city  of  New  Yqrk,  my 
friend,  is  a great  city.  It  justly  sneers  at  Boston 
as  devoted  to  Chaldaic  study,  and  at  Philadel- 
phia as  a provincial  and  huckstering  town.  Only 
here  is  true  worth  discovered  and  true  greatness 
honored.  Alas,  Sir,  ’tis  a melancholy  day !” 

A heavy  snow  had  fallen,  and  while  the  Street 
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Inspector  was  swearing  that  there  was  no  money 
to  pay  for  removing  the  snow  from  the  streets, 
and  that  it  couldn’t  be  removed  if  there  were, 
the  snow  was  removed.  And  why  not?  Por- 
tents attend  illustrious  births,  and  miracles  are 
wrought  at  the  deaths  of  later  Jays.  Then  in 
the  morning  sunshine,  which  fell  like  a benedic- 
tion upon  the  stricken  city,  the  melancholy  march 
to  the  tomb  began.  Through  the  throng  of 
mourners  “the  casket,”  as  the  coffin  was  softly 
called,  was  borne — a mere  heap  of  flowers — to 
the  hearse,  while  the  full  band  of  the  most  famous 
regiment  played  a dirge.  With  muffled  drums 
and  pealing  horns,  throbbing  and  wailing,  mak- 
ing the  sorrow  of  the  city  over  its  unspeakable 
loss  articulate  through  streets  crowded  with  sym- 
pathetic spectators,  many  sitting  at  open  windows 
as  if  a coronation  pageant  were  passing  by,  the 
long  train,  splendid  with  soldiers  and  honorable 
with  aldermen,  council  men,  police  commission- 
ers, and  police  justices,  took  its  way.  Flags  hung 
at  half-mast.  There  are  few  bells  now  left  in  the 
city  but  fire-bells,  or  they  would  have  tolled  sad- 
ly as  the  pageant  moved.  For  these  are  the 
trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe  with  which  a city 
shrouds  itself  when  its  illustrious  children  die.  So, 
seventy  years  ago,  New  York  mourned  when  Ham- 
ilton was  slain.  So,  nine  years  ago,  she  passed 
the  funeral  train  of  Lincoln  through  her  streets. 

“We  mourn  our  loss,”  said  the  legend  over 
the  door  of  the  police  station  at  the  Central  D€- 
pdt,  amidst  long  waving  streamers  of  white  and 
black.  And  in  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  this 
funeral  the  money  of  the  people  paid  for  saying 
the  same  thing  in  the  name  of  the  city.  Yet 
who  would  grudge  the  money  ? Who  would  not 
gladly  pay  his  share  for  honoring  public  worth 
and  a pure  official  example  ? The  career  of  this 
lamented  person  was  one  of  the  most  typical  and 
delightful  of  American  careers.  Born  poor,  he 
had  enriched  himself  by  honest  industry,  and 
then  he  consecrated  all  his  powers  to  thepublic 
service  with  absolute  integrity,  the  most  unself- 
ish purpose,  and  with  the  most  elevating  influ- 
ence. Of  course  he  did  this,  for  had  he  done 
otherwise,  why  should  he  have  been  honored  by 
so  imposing  a public  funeral  ? Had  he  been  a 
poor  and  ignorant  boy,  who,  having  “a  good 
start,”  had  made  a great  fortune  by  politics,  and 
become  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and  noto- 
rious of  politicians,  corrupting  Legislatures,  tam- 
pering with  the  ballot-box,  selling  the  public 
service,  debauching  the  public  conscience,  would 
he  have  been  .buried  with  all  the  signs  of  sorrow 
and  of  a deep  sense  of  public  loss  that  a city 
offers  to  its  greatest  citizens?  Certainly  not. 
A citv  like  Boston,  given  over  to  the  study  of  the 
Chaldee,  or  a provincial  Philadelphia,  may  not 
comprehend  what  becomes  a great  city.  But 
the  “ metropolis”  knows  whom  to  honor  in  their 
lives,  and  whom  to  mourn  in  their  deaths.  “My 
friend,”  said  the  Easy  Chair  to  a fellow-mourner, 
as  they  watched  the  funeral  train  gliding  out  of 
the  Central  Ddpot,  “ ’tis  a great  loss,  and  an  im- 
pressive lesson.”  The  fellow-mourner’s  perpen- 
dicular cigar  smoked  thickly,  his  head,  in  a new 
silk  hat,  nodded,  his  tufted  chin  jerked,  as  he 
answered:  “Fact.  Big  thing.  Boss’s  funeral 
eouldn’t  take  the  shine  off  Hank’s.” 

In  a late  thoughtful  and  admirable  lecture 
upon  criticism  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Clark,  of  Harlem, 


spoke  most  truthfully  and  appreciatingly  of  the 
critic  who  has  been  for  many  years  connected 
with  one  of  the  great  morning  papers  in  New 
York.  Indeed,  there  are  not  many  whose  edi- 
torial relations  to  the  city  press  are  older  than 
his,  and  there  are  none  who  have  now  and  hare 
always  had  a sincerer  regard  and  a higher  ad- 
miration in  his  department  from  all  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  When  he  took  his  seat,  many 
years  ago,  there  was  no  man  more  thoroughly 
equipped  for  his  duties,  and  while  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  press  have  greatly  grown  since 
then,  there  are  no  literary  criticisms  in  the  daily 
press  to-day  based  upon  more  affluent  knowl- 
edge, juster  in  their  judgments,  and  more  friend- 
ly in  their  tone  than  his.  It  has  sometimes  been 
made  a reproach  that  he  always  speaks  kindly, 
and  the  remark  opens  the  whole  question  of  man- 
ner in  criticism.  There  are  persons  who  appar- 
ently suppose  that  criticism  is  severity,  and  that 
the  tomahawk  is  the  critic’s  true  weapon ; and 
there  is  an  amusing  tone  of  surly  irritation  or 
sneering  sarcasm  in  some  very  clever  criticism 
which  at  once  and  radically  ruins  it  as  criticism. 

This  tone  and  method  are  the  “spicy”  manner 
which  the  public  is  believed  to  prefer.  But  the 
secret  is  merely  that  the  author  or  his  work  is 
made  the  text  for  the  smartness  of  the  critic.  It 
serves  no  purpose.  It  does  not  even  serve  as  a 
“ man-trap,”  or  “ spring-gun,”  or  “look  out  for 
the  dog”  for  the  unwary.  Its  apparent  purpose 
is,  while  it  scourges  the  offender  in  hand,  to  pre- 
vent other  sinners  from  offending.  But  it  does 
not.  If  it  has  any  effect  at  all,  it  is  upon  the 
saints.  A delicate,  susceptible,  imaginative  poet, 
who  reads  the  bitter  and  contemptuous  remarks 
upon  some  well-meaning  but  foolish  brother  sing- 
er, may  shrink  and  shrink  from  launching  away, 
and  die  with  all  his  musie  in  him.  But  Mutton 
Suet  has  none  of  that  feeling.  Gibes  and  sneers 
give  him  no  apprehensions,  and  he  will  pipe  as 
foolishly  as  the  derided  brother.  This  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  but  it  illustrates.  The  tomahawk 
style  of  criticism  may  repress  real  power,  but  it 
can  not  reduce  the  volume  of  folly. 

What,  then,  shall  be  done  with  shallow  pre- 
tenders in  art  and  literature?  There  are  two 
courses : one  is  to  let  them  alone,  and  the  other 
is  to  expose  them  if  they  persist.  But  here, 
again,  the  manner  is  the  secret  The  sullen 
and  sneering  exposition  is  not  as  efficient  os  the 
pricking  touch  of  good  humor.  An  honest  in- 
dignation with  pretense,  indeed,  is  most  whole- 
some, and  the  most  friendly  and  kindest  of  crit- 
ics will  not  spare  his  wrath  with  what  really  de- 
moralizes and  degrades  character.  But  this  sel- 
dom appears  for  judgment  The  faults  that  the 
critic  oftenest  discerns  are  shallowness,  imita- 
tion, conceit,  and  often,  also,  the  essential  excel- 
lence is  wrapped  in  all  these.  Those  who  knew 
the  late  Mr.  Gently  will  recall  how  kindly  he 
treated  all  his  patients,  os  he  was  fond  of  call- 
ing the  subjects  of  his  criticism.  He  held  that 
no  man  could  be  a useful  general  critic  who  to 
ample  knowledge  and  clear  perception  did  not 
add  a most  friendly  disposition  and  great  gen- 
erosity of  mind. 

“ Here,”  said  he  one  day,  taking  up  a volume 
of  letters  from  Europe,  is  a book  which  is  not 
an  addition  to  literature,  and  which  has  no  espe- 
cial charm  of  manner.  A simple,  honest  fellow 
has  raced  through  France  and  Germany  and  ID- 
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aly ; he  has  seen  what  every  body  sees,  and  he 
has  written  here  what  every  body  writes.  The 
public  should  be  told  just  this,  just  what  will  be 
found  in  this  book.  They  should  not  be  in- 
veigled  into  buying  what  they  may  not  want. 
But  why  should  I use  my  advantage  of  speaking 
in  a newspaper  to  give  pain  to  this  worthy  per- 
son and  his  friends  ? No.  * The  author  of  this 
little  book,’  let  us  say  to  the  public,  ‘in  passing 
over  familiar  ground  for  the  first  time,  has  been 
vividly  impressed,  as  all  intelligent  travelers  are, 
and  his  book  i3  a faithful  record  of  feelings  which 
every  traveler  will  recognize.  But  he  has  seen 
nothing  new,  and  he  describes  nothing  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar.’  Is  not  that  quite  as  well  as 
saying : ‘Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end. 
Here  is  a worthy  person — his  name,  it  appears, 
is  Stump — and  he  has  stumped  through  Europe, 
and  now  senes  us  up  a rehash  of  all  the  com- 
monplaces of  travel.  Such  a book  is  an  imposi- 
tion upon  good  nature.’  The  author  may  or 
may  not  wince.  But  the  writer  of  the  notice 
could  not  be  a kind-hearted  man.” 

The  manner,  said  Mr.  Gently,  is  all-important. 
I have  often  read  what  was  meant  for  a friendly 
criticism — I have  a recent  one  in  my  mind — but 
the  manner  must  make  it  a deep  and  painful 
wound  to  the  author.  The  writer,  perhaps,  is 
speaking  of  a historian,  and  he  says  that  he  is  a 
man  who  has  carefully  studied  his  subject,  and 
who  is  evidently  candid ; that  his  style  is  excel- 
lent, and  his  spirit  generous ; that  he  has  many 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  historian,  but  that 
he  always  mistakes  the  real  importance  of  a his- 
torical epoch,  and  that  this  is  a cardinal  defect 
of  his  mind.  Now  writing  history  is  the  work 
of  this  mans  life ; his  ambition,  his  powers,  his 
training,  his  hopes,  his  life,  are  all  concentrated 
in  that  work.  The  critic  has  read  his  books, 
and,  with  more  or  less  thought  upon  the  subject, 
has  decided  that  there  is  the  defect  he  mentions. 
As  it  is  his  opinion,  he  should  say  so.  But 
should  not  he  say  so  in  a manner  which  would 
not  so  deeply  wound  and  pain  ? 

It  was  from  asking  such  questions  that  Mr. 
Gently  came  to  be  called  Mr.  Mush  by  the  tom- 
ahawk school  He  smiled  when  he  heard  it. 
“Nevertheless,”  he  said,  “I  agree  with  JEsop 
that  the  sun  is  more  powerful  than  the  wind.” 


There  is  no  contemporary  event  more  remark- 
able than  what  is  clumsily  called  the  Woman 
Movement.  It  should  hardly  be  thought  a nov- 
elty, for  woman  has  been  always  moving,  and  to 
some  purpose,  from  the  days  of  Eve  down  to 
those  of  Maria  Mitchell,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Mary 
Somerville,  and  Florence  Nightingale.  From 
Helen  of  Troy  to  Katharine  of  England  and  Mary 
of  Scotland,  she  has  been  the  causa  causans  of 
great  epical  and  historical  events.  Flattered, 
idolized,  worshiped,  with  the  wildest  hyperbole 
of  poetry,  and  at  last  solemnly  deified  os  “the 
mother  of  God,”  her  voice  is  latterly  heard  qui- 
etly asking,  “Are  you  also  willing  to  be  just?” 

Every  where  equality  of  opportunity  is  now 
demanded  for  her ; a fair  chance  at  all  kinds  of 
employment,  the  highest  education,  a place  in 
the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in  medical  practice,  and, 
as  the  security  of  all,  political  equality.  The  de- 
mand is  constantly  made,  and  in  the  way  that 
it  is  made  it  is  entirely  new.  Women,  under 
the  English  law,  have  voted  in  local  and  munici- 


pal elections,  but  they  have  never  been  equal 
members  of  the  state;  they  have  never  had  a 
voice  in  making  the  laws  that  govern  them.  And 
this  is  now  the  exact  demand.  This  is  that  fear- 
ful “ Woman’s  Rights”  which  is  symbolized  to  so 
many  innocent  minds  by  a scrawny  female  figure 
with  spectacles  upon  a large  thin  nose,  and  a wiry 
hand  resolutely  grasping  a baggy  umbrella. 

The  signs  of  this  feeling  are  every  where  vis- 
ible. The  voting  and  jury  duty  of  women  in 
Wyoming  Territory;  the  voting  of  women  in 
Utah ; the  resolution  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional 
Convention  that  they  may  be  elected  to  serve 
upon  school  committees ; their  election  to  serve 
upon  such  boards  in  Boston ; the  public  meetings 
of  protest  when  their  seats  were  refused;  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  that  they  are  constitutionally  eli- 
gible ; the  incessant  appearance  in  Constitutional 
Conventions  and  in  State  Legislatures  of  the  de- 
mand for  political  equality ; the  steady  refusal  of 
Miss  Hunt  in  Boston  for  many  years  to  pay  taxes 
levied  upon  her  property  without  representation 
of  her  wishes ; the  sale  of  the  cows  of  the  Misses 
Smith  in  Glastenbury  to  satisfy  the  tax  collector; 
the  refusal  of  Mrs.  Foster  and  others  in  Worces- 
ter to  pay  taxes  without  representation,  and  the 
general  public  attention  called  to  the  subject  by 
these  incidents ; the  opening  of  many  colleges  to 
women  as  well  as  to  men ; the  Oxford  examina- 
tions for  women  in  England,  and  those  of  Cam- 
bridge in  this  country;  the  curious  excitement 
occasioned  by  Dr.  Clarke’s  little  book  upon  sex  in 
education ; the  medical  schools  for  women ; the 
calm  and  powerful  appeals  to  Parliament  for 
their  enfranchisement  in  England ; and  the  pub- 
lic adhesion  to  their  cause  of  shrewd  politicians 
in  America — all  show  the  strength  of  the  current. 

As  all  the  force  and  energy  of  the  movement 
proceed  from  women  themselves,  it  is  very  amus- 
ing to  hear  the  wise  remark  that  it  will  be  time 
to  consider  the  question  when  women  show  that 
they  are  themselves  interested  in  it.  In  England 
both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  are  in  favof 
of  the  county  franchise ; yet  the  number  of  pe- 
titioners for  that  measure  during  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  was  1889,  while  for  the  Womans 
Disabilities  Bill  there  were  329,200.  Regularly 
every  year  a delegation  of  women  appear  before 
a committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
and  urge  the  ever-fresh  argument.  But  Solon 
still  says,  “Certainly,  when  w'omen  show  that 
they  are  interested.  ” U ndoubtedly  there  are  very 
many  >vho  are  not,  and  there  are  some  who  bo- 
fore  the  same  committee  plead  earnestly  that  such 
direful  new  responsibilities  may  not  'be  thrown 
upon  their  overburdened  shoulders.  But  it  is 
an  extraordinary  argument  that  intelligent  per- 
sons who  ask  a responsibility  which  they  demon- 
strate to  be  necessary  to  their  welfare,  and  for 
which  their  capacity  is  not  seriously  denied, 
should  be  refused  it  because  others,  for  any  cause, 
do  not  wish  it.  And  Solon’s  bland  reply  that  it 
will  be  time  to  £pant  it  when  women  show  that 
they  wish  it  is  intended  not  for  argument,  but 
for  evasion. 

Meanwhile  the  decision  of  the  question  rests 
with  men,  and  they  hold  generally  one  of  four 
attitudes.  They  are  wholly  indifferent  or  con- 
temptuously hostile,  believing  with  Paul  that  the 
man  is  head  or  master  of  the  woman ; or,  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  they  are  friendly  to  every  step  of 
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progress  not  ‘‘inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
particulars  of  their  condition  as  women or,  with 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  they  are  passively  favorable 
to  the  absolute  political  equality  of  the  sexes ; or, 
with  John  Stuart  Mill,  they  are  actively  favorable 
to  it.  The  shrewd  politicians  of  whom  we  spoke, 
however  friendly,  do  not  feel  that  the  question  is 
pressing.  They  see  that  there  is  a question,  and 
they  know  that  the  generous  side  is  the  popular 
side,  and  they  therefore  speak  words  of  comfort, 
signing  petitions  and  writing  letters  to  conven- 
tions of  women.  But  in  conventions  of  men 
these  brethren  are  not  vehement  upon  the  sub- 
ject ; they  do  not  even  refer  to  it ; while  the 
convention  itself,  if  sorely  pushed,  makes  a po- 
lite bow  in  the  form  of  a resolution,  and,  as  in 
Erance,  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  actual  indifference,  with  whatever  theo- 
retical acquiescence,  to  a movement  so  real  and 
bo  universal  is  shown  in  the  easy  manner  with 
which  the  case  of  the  Misses  Smith  of  Glnsten- 
bury  was  treated.  They  werte  thrifty  and  intel- 
ligent citizens  and  property-holders,  and  they 
refused  to  pay  taxes  while  they  were  not  repre- 
sented, whereupon  their  property  was  sold  to 
satisfy  the  taxes.  People  read,  smiled  good- 
humoredly,  and  said  that  the  women  had  bet- 


ter pay.  A hundred  years  ago  the  similar  re- 
fusal of  their  great-grandfathers  shook  this  con- 
tinent, and  created  a nation.  John  Hampden, 
upon  similar  principles,  refused  to  pay  a much 
smaller  tax,  and  England  fought  for  twenty 
years.  The  indifference  does  not  show  the  in- 
defeasible conviction  that  the  representation  of 
women  as  of  men  by  their  own  votes  is  incon- 
sistent with  “the  fundamental  particulars  of  their 
condition  as  women/’  because  they  are  permitted 
to  own  property  to  which  by  the  long  tradition 
of  our  race  the  vote  attaches.  The  reason  of 
the  calmness  with  which  the  movement  for  so 
great  and  general  a political  change  is  regarded 
is  that,  unlike  all  others  in  history,  it  does  not 
threaten  the  good  order  of  society.  It  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  women's  crusade  against  the  ram- 
shops  in  Ohio — fervent,  earnest,  resolute,  but 
peaceful.  Were  the  crowds  in  the  Ohio  villages 
men  instead  of  women,  there  would  be  mobs  and 
riots.  Were  there  a movement  of  men  for  any 
purpose,  like  that  of  women  for  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  of  its  guarantee,  it  would  long  ago 
have  triumphed.  The  victory  of  women  will  be 
unique  in  history,  for  it  will  be  that  of  pare  rea- 
son. It  will  be,  therefore,  postponed,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  sore. 


(Editor’s  litanj  Hwort. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

THERE  lie  on  our  table  three  biographies, 
which  are  of  much  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest and  importance.  The  Personal  Recollec- 
tions of  Mary  Somerville  (Roberts  Brothers),  The 
Life  and  Works  of  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld , by 
Grace  A.  Ellis  (j.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  and 
The  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest , by  James  Rees  (T. 
B.  Peterson  and  Brothers). 
t Mary  Somerville,  the  daughter  of  Captain, 
afterward  Admiral,  Fairfax,  was  born  at  Jed- 
bnrgh,  in  1780,  and  died  in  1872,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two.  Her  life,  therefore,  links  the  old 
and  the  new  age : during  her  lifetime  she  wit- 
nessed the  birth  and  progress  of  almost  all  mod- 
em science,  and  was  herself  a prominent  ex- 
ample of  womanhood  emancipated  from  those 
restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  upon  its 
higher  educational  development.  Despite  social 
disadvantages  in  early  life— despite,  too,  the 
natural  disadvantages  which  always  hinder  the 
literary  labors  of  a wife  and  a mother,  Mrs.  Som- 
erville was  the  peer  and  the  companion  of  such 
men  as  Herschel,  Brewster,  Playfair,  and  Lord 
Brougham.  At  sixteen  she  was  studying  Euclid 
at  night,  when  most  young  ladies  of  a literary 
turn  are  devouring  the  last  novel ; at  ninety  she 
wasstill  studying  the  higher  algebra  in  the  morn- 
ings, and  reading  the  poets  and  the  newspapers 
in  the  afternoons.  Her  Mechanism  of  the  Heav - 
ens , published  in  1831,  was  declared  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  to  be  “ unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  that  female  intellect  ever 
produced  in  any  age  or  country;”  in  1834  she 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Learned  and  Scien- 
tific Society  of  Geneva;  in  1835  she  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  And  her  bust  was  ordered  to  be  made 
and  placed  in  the  great  hall ; and  in  the  same 


year,  in  recognition  of  her  eminent  services  in 
literatnre  and  science,  she  received  a pension 
from  the  crown  of  £200  per  annum.  Among 
her  familiar  friends  were  not  only  the  men  above 
mentioned,  but  also  such  distinguished  Continent- 
al scholars  as  La  Place,  Cuvier,  and  Biot,  and 
such  literary  personages  in  England  as  Sydney 
Smith,  Rogers,  Thomas  Moore,  Campbell,  Ma- 
caulay, and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  brief,  her 
life  and  letters  introduce  us  to  the  very  highest 
scientific  and  literary  society,  and  our  only  regret 
is  that  her  modesty  has  made  her  autobiographic 
sketches  so  brief.  It  is  not  only,  however,  as  a 
picture  of  life  and  society  that  this  book  is  inter- 
esting : it  is  an  inspiring  book,  because  it  is  the 
record  of  a battle  and  a victory.  That  to-day 
the  conservative  Turk  should  resist  every  attempt 
to  establish  educational  systems  for  the  benefit 
of  Turkey  fills  us  with  amazement.  It  would, 
perhaps,  aid  us  to  look  with  more  charity  upon 
Turkish  folly  if  we  recollect  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  the  whole  world  con- 
formed to  the  Turkish  standard.  In  Mrs.  Som- 
erville s childhood,  “at  the  village  school  the 
boys  often  learned  Latin,  but  it  was  thought  suf- 
ficient for  the  girls  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible ; 
very  few  even  learned  writing.”  Her  first  studies 
in  algebra  were  conducted  furtively,  and  when 
her  father  discovered  them-  he  said  to  his  wife, 
“ Peg,  we  must  put  a stop  to  this,  or  we  shall 
have  Mary  in  a strait-jacket  one  of  these  days : 
there  was  X,  who  went  raving  mad  about  the 
longitude.”  Her  first  marriage  did  nothing  to 
relieve  her  from  this  kind  of  hinderance.  “Al- 
though my  husband  did  not  prevent  me  from 
studying,  I met  with  no  sympathy  whatever  from 
him,  as  he  had  a very  low  opinion  of  the  capacity 
of  my  sex.”  Her  own  family  gave  her  no  more 
sympathy:  “I  was  considered  eccentric  and 
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foolish,  and  my  conduct  was  highly  disapproved 
by  many,  especially  by  some  members  of  my 
own  family.”  On  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
and  her  engagement  to  her  second  husband, 
William  Somerville,  one  of  his  sisters  wrote  her 
a letter,  “ saying  she  hoped  I would  give  up  my 
foolish  manner  of  life  and  studies,  and  make  a 
respectable  and  useful  wife  to  her  brother.’*  Nor 
was  it  till  her  first  work,  the  Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens , had  been  published,  and  the  honors 
which  followed  it  had  been  showered  upon  her, 
that  the  social  world  reluctantly  conceded  that 
Mary  Somerville  was  an  exception  to  her  sex, 
and  could  appreciate  the  higher  studies  which 
until  recently  have  been  monopolized  by  men. 
Her  life  is  thus  valuable  to  all  who  believe  in 
woman  8 right  to  the  highest  development,  valu- 
able because  she  has  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  establishment  of  that  right.  The  story  of 
that  life  is  very  simply  told,  and  the  gaps  which 
her  own  recollections  leave  are  well  supplied  by 
her  daughter. 

M rs.  Barbauld  was  a less  remarkable  woman, 
and  her  life  presents  fewer  points  of  special  in- 
terest. Externally  it  was  very  quiet.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a clergyman,  Rev.  John  Aikin, 
D.D.,  and  the  wife  of  a clergyman,  Rev.  Roche- 
mond  Barbauld.  Her  life  was  that  of  the  wife 
of  a teacher  and  a country  pastor.  Her  educa- 
tion did  not  differ  widely  from  that  of  her  sex  in 
her  day,  and  so  little  did  she  share  the  ambition 
of  Mrs.  Somerville  for  the  higher  education  that, 
when  invited  to  take  charge  of  a young  ladies’ 
seminary  to  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting it,  she  replied,  in  a letter  curiously  char- 
acteristic of  the  age,  that  young  ladies  “ ought 
only  to  have  such  a general  tincture  of  knowledge 
as  to  make  them  agreeable  companions  to  a man 
of  sense,”  and  that  “the  best  way  for  women  to 
acquire  knowledge  is  from  conversation  with  a 
father,  a brother,  or  a friend.”  Her  poetry,  by 
which  she  is  best  known,  belongs  to  the  school  of 
which  Cowper  is  the  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentative. Grace  A.  Ellis  has  done  her  work 
with  commendable  painstaking;  the  evidences 
of  careful  study  of  her  subject  are  on  almost  ev- 
ery page,  and  the  book  has  not  that  excessively 
diffusive  style  which  is  a common  fault  of  mem- 
oirs. 

Of  the  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  entertaining,  graphic,  anecdotal,  and 
readable,  that  it  is  written  by  one  who  had  a 
Kfe-long  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  his  sketch, 
and  that  it  gives  an  inside  view  of  the  actor  and 
his  life.  But  the  writer  is  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Forrest,  and  the  attempt  to  hold 
him  guiltless  of  all  responsibility  for  the  Macready 
riots,  and  to  reverse  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  Forrest  divorce 
suit,  will  not  be  likely  to  prove  successful.  The 
assertion  of  an  anonymous  member  that  for  $5000 
a bill  of  divorce  could  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  is  but  a sorry 
ground  on  which  to  base  a charge  of  wholesale 
corruption  against  judge,  jury,  and  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  New  York. 

TRAVELS. 

The  peculiar  design  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Atkinson  in 
his  Art  Tour  to  Northern  Capitals  of  Europe  (Mac- 
millan and  Co.)  distinguishes  it  from  ordinary 
books  of  travel.  This  design  he  thus  indicates 
Voi-  XLVIIL— No.  288.-59 
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in  his  preface : “ My  book  pretends  to  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  its  title  indicates.  It  is  ex- 
pressly the  record  of  an  art  tour.  It  does  not 
profess  to  give  descriptions  of  scenery,  or  to  deal 
with  matters  of  science.”  The  author  is  known 
as  an  art  critic  and  a contributor  to  the  Portfolio 
and  other  English  periodicals  on  art  subjects. 
He  spent  the  summer  of  1870  in  travel  in  North- 
ern Europe,  and  especially  in  visiting  and  exam- 
ining with  care  the  public  galleries  of  Copenha- 
gen, Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow. 
He  did  not  confine  his  examinations,  and  has 
not  confined  his  notes,  exclusively  to  “ art.  ” Thus 
in  his  opening  chapter  there  is  an  interesting  ac- 
count, which  to  most  readers,  and  even  to  most 
travelers,  will  be  fresh,  of  the  antiquities  of  Den- 
mark. This  is  based  on  a visit  to  the  Museum 
of  Northern  Antiquities  in  Copenhagen.  There 
is  a chapter,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
volume,  on  the  imperial  manufactory  of  mosaics 
at  St.  Petersburg,  which  our  author  states  to  be 
unsurpassed  in  the  world,  except  perhaps  by  that 
at  Rome.  The  size  of  certain  of  these  works 
of  art  will  surprise  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  mosaics  only  as  personal 
ornaments.  “ The  mosaic  sent  to  Paris  in  1867 
weighed  no  less  than  seven  tons,  and  to  move 
such  a mass  in  the  atelier  needs  cranes  and  oth- 
er mechanical  appliances.”  The  cost  of  this  mo- 
saic was  estimated  at  £1 1,000.  Another,  which 
Mr.  Atkinson  saw  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
would  employ,  he  was  told,  five  men  for  four 
years.  The  delicate  shading  of  color  produced 
in  painting  can  also  be  produced  by  the  skillful 
worker  in  mosaic.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  assured  that 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  manufactory  there  were  no 
less  than  14,000  different  tints,  and  he  adds  that 
by  a gradation  of  furnace  heat  any  tint  can  be 
imparted  to  the  colored  glass,  so  that  there  are 
really  no  limits  to  the  number  of  tints.  In  de- 
scription Mr.  Atkinson  excels.  With  no  fiorid 
writing,  and  none  that  so  impresses  the  reader 
that  he  stops  to  say,  How  fine ! — with  none  of  the 
striking  and  semi-sensational  rhetoric  of  Taine, 
the  intellectual  strength  and  subtlety  of  Ruskin, 
or  the  quieter  beauty,  thought,  and  power  of 
Haraerton — he  yet  gives  a clear  and  simple  de- 
scription of  what  he  has  seen,  and  indicates  what 
is  worth  seeing.  As  an  art  guide-book,  either 
to  the  real  traveler  or  to  him  who  travels  only 
in  imagination  and  by  the  aid  of  books,  this  work 
will  be  one  of  real  value.  It  conducts  to  galler- 
ies too  little  visited  by  American  travelers,  and 
interprets  treasures  too  often  overlooked.  Of 
the  value  of  his  art  criticisms  we  do  not  feel  so 
confident.  There  are  indications  of  a want  of 
solid  philosophical  judgment,  such  os  underlies 
all  true  criticism.  But  we  have  not  the  means 
to  verify  them  in  detail;  and  for  the  ordinary 
reader  their  accuracy  is  a matter  of  subordinate 
importance.  It  is  as  a book  of  simple  and  vivid 
descriptions  that  this  record  of  an  “art  tour” 
is  chiefly  valuable. 

In  Europe  Viewed  through  American  Specta- 
cles, by  C.  C.  Fulton,  of  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.),  our  author  car- 
ries us  over  the  ground  which  we  have  all  trav- 
eled so  often,  and  with  so  many  guides;  but 
there  is  a newspaper  editor’s  observation  of  the 
common  things  of  life,  and  a freshness  in  his 
descriptions  of  them,  that  render  his  volume 
one  of  much  more  than  usual  interest.  Thus, 
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for  example,  in  his  letters  from  Paris  we  have 
nothing  whatever  on  the  palaces  and  the  churches 
and  the  art  galleries.  We  have  instead  descrip- 
tions of  such  matters  as  a Paris  boulevard  at 
night,  Paris  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  the  mar- 
kets, the  grisettes,  the  Mabille,  marriage  laws 
and  matrimonial  agencies,  Sunday  amusements, 
shop-keepers,  street  etiquette.  There  are  some 
-facts  and  figures,  which  possibly  the  guide-book 
has  furnished,  but  they  are  incidental,  and  are  in- 
troduced to  enforce  a lesson,  generally  one  favor- 
able to  American  life  and  manners.  Mr.  Fulton 
does  not  always  see  Europe  through  “American 
spectacles.”  He  is  a hearty  believer  in  our  po- 
litical and  social  freedom,  but  he  does  not  man- 
ifest the  same  enthusiasm  for  our  moral  ideas. 
On  the  contrary,  his  views  of  the  Parisian  gri- 
sette  and  the  Mabille  are  decidedly  seen  through 
French  spectacles.  He  docs  not  exactly  defend 
either,  but  he  indicates  no  reprobation,  and  pic- 
tures the  life  of  the  one  and  the  pseudo-enjoy- 
ment of  the  other  os  they  appear  to  a French- 
man. On  the  other  hand,  his  view  of  the  gam- 
bling at  Baden-Baden  is  that  of  a very  6hrewd 
American.  Who  else  would  have  had  the  cool- 
ness to  sit  watching  the  game  and  studying  its 
significance  as  Mr.  Fulton  did  till  this  conclu- 
sion was  verified,  “All  who  played  lost,  except 
the  few  who  made  a lucky  venture,  and  imme- 
diately stopped  playing.” 

Pen  Pictures  of  Europe , by  Elizabeth  Peake 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.),  are  materially  aid- 
ed in  their  power  to  give  impressions  of  Euro- 
pean scenery  and  cities  by  the  sixty-six  full-page 
pencil  pictures  which  accompany  and  illustrate 
them.  These  pictures  are  of  very  diverse  mer- 
it; some  are  really  fine,  others  are  decidedly  me- 
diocre, and  still  others  were  once  good,  but  are 
printed,  if  we  mistake  not,  from  old  and  worn 
plates.  The  pen  pictures  are  a simple  journal 
of  the  experiences  undergone  and  the  sights  seen 
by  one  who  made  the  customary  tour  of  Europe. 
There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  material,  nothing 
remarkably  life-like  in  the  descriptions.  Eliz- 
abeth Peake  simply  saw  what  thousands  have 
seen,  and  records  what  in  private  letters  hun- 
dreds have  recorded.  Yet  there  is  a certain 
freshness  in  her  narrative ; she  does  hot  resort 
much  to  guide-books  to  eke  out  her  own  descrip- 
tions ; the  very  simplicity  of  her  journal  imparts 
to  it  a charm ; and  though  there  are  books  of 
European  travel  that  are  from  the  critic’s  point 
of  view  finer,  yet,  when  both  pictures  and  letter- 
press  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  are  not  many  which  will  give  the 
oidinary  reader  a better  conception  of  the  ordi- 
nary European  tour.  It  would  make  a capital 
guide-book,  to  be  read  with  care  as  a prepara- 
tion for  the  actual  journey. 

RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  new  edition  of  Barnes’s  Notes  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  is  now  brought  down  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  lost  of  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
if  we  agree  with  Mr.  Barnes,  as  we  ore  inclined 
to  do,  in  attributing  that  letter  to  Paul.  The 
added  element  of  illustrations  is  of  less  impor- 
tance in  the  Epistles  than  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acta,  but  it  is  wisely  employed.  Mr.  Barnes’s 
most  characteristic  quality,  common-sense,  ap- 
pears nowhere  more  clearly,  and  renders  nowhere 
a more  valuable  service  to  the  ordinary  student, 


than  in  his  notes  on  the  Pauline  Epistles*  He 
is  not  always  critical,  but  he  is  never  obscure; 
he  does  not  always  suggest  as  much  iu  the  text 
as  some  other  commentators,  but  he  never  adds 
his  own  fancies  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and 
rarely  or  never  complicates  Paul’s  doctrine  with 
his  own  super&dded  theology.  And  though  no 
commentator  can  treat  of  these  controversial 
epistles  without  becoming  measurably  contro- 
versial himself,  Mr.  Barnes  always  treats  the 
views  of  opponents  with  great  fairness,  and  is 
more  desirous  to  ascertain  the  truth  than  to  win 
a theological  victory.  In  a word,  no  American 
commentary  has,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  wresting 
the  palm  from  Mr.  Barnes’s  Notes  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  ordinary  lay  student  of  Scripture. 

Lange  on  the  Minor  Prophets  (Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, and  Co.)  is  really  the  combined  work  of 
eight  scholars.  Three  of  these  are  Americans, 
the  German  original  being  not  yet  completed. 
Leaving  to  the  theological  critics  a more  detailed 
analysis  and  criticism  of  the  work,  it  must  suf- 
fice for  us  to  say  here  that  for  most  students  it 
will  supplant  Henderson  on  the  Minor  Prophets , 
which  has  hitherto  been  their  sole  reliance.  The 
American  additions  constitute,  in  our  judgment, 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  volume. — Yol. 
IV.  of  the  Bible  Commentary  (Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, and  Co. ) embraces  job,  Psalms,  Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon’s  Song.  Job  is 
treated  as  a dramatic  poem  resting  on  a basis 
of  historical  fact;  Solomon’s  Song  as  a poem 
based  on  a historical  fact — the  marriage  union 
of  Solomon  with  a shepherd  maiden  of  North- 
ern Palestine — but  embodying  an  ideal  repre- 
sentation of  human  love  in  the  marriage  rela- 
tion. The  allegorical  interpretation,  which  treats 
it  as  a representation  of  the  communion  of  love 
between  Christ  and  his  church,  is  not  denied, 
but  it  is  admitted  doubtfully,  and  is  regarded  a s 
only  entitled  to  a secondary  and  subordinate 
place.  The  brevity  of  this  commentary  is  a se- 
rious defect  The  notes  on  the  Psalms  especially 
will  hardly  give  satisfaction  to  any  except  the 
purely  exegetical  student. 

In  the  Arena  and  the  Throne  (Leo  and  Shep- 
ard) the  author  of  Credo  engages  in  what,  not- 
withstanding his  strong  assertions,  the  world  will 
generally  regard  a “ doubtful  disputation.”  His 
object  is  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  man,  not  in 
his  present  state,  but  in  his  possibilities,  and  in 
the  ideal  which  God  is  yet  to  realize  in  his  per- 
fected character.  He  undertakes  to  show  that 
this  world  alone  is  inhabited,  that  other  worlds 
are  made  for  it  and  its  tenant,  that  when  man’s 
history*  is  ended  4 4 the  physical  universe  will  have 
no  further  end  to  subserve ; it  shall  be  dissolved ;" 
and  he  proceeds  to  tell  us,  in  a paragraph,  just  how 
that  awful  consummation  is  to  be  effected.  The 
grandeur  of  man  and  his  fitness  to  be  thus  the 
centre  of  the  universe  he  enforces  by  the  story 
of  J udas,  illustrating  the  magnitude  of  his  possi- 
ble wretchedness,  of  Job,  illustrating  the  magni- 
tude of  his  possible  victoty  over  trial,  and  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  embodiment  of  the 
Deity  in  the  highest  created  form  or  object,  name- 
ly, man.  Professor  Townsend  is  a suggest- 
ive thinker,  but  too  dogmatic  to  cany  conviction 
to  doubting  minds,  and  too  rhetorical  to  produce 
the  best  effect  on  any  minds.  This  closing  sen- 
tence of  his  volume,  for  example,  might  do  for 
an  oration ; it  certainly  has  no  place  in  a treatise : 
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“ Immortals ! you  who  stand  amidst  dilapidated 
rains,  whose  walls  are  riddled  with  the  enemies’ 
artillery,  look  up  ; above  you  is  waving  the  ban- 
ner of  victory,  being  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Is- 
sues which  without  your  consent  Heaven  itself 
can  not  control,  hang  this  moment  pending  on 
your  decision.” 

Scholars,  knowing  the  deserved  scholarly  repu- 
tation of  Professor  William  Henry  Green,  of 
Princeton,  will  lay  down  his  Book  of  Job  (Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers)  with  some  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment. They  will  hope  for  light  on  the  dis- 
puted questions,  Who  was  Job?  When  was 
the  book  written  ? Is  it  a history,  or  a poem,  or 
both  ? For  what  purpose  was  it  written  ? They 
will  find  no  direct  answer  to  these  questions. 
Even  a.  short  introduction,  giving  the  author’s 
conclusions,  without  engaging  in  an  argument 


respecting  them,  would  have  been  a valuable  ad- 
dition. But  the  student  will  have  no  right  to 
complain  that  Professor  Green  has  not  done 
what  he  could  have  done  well,  if  he-  has  done 
well  what  he  undertook  to  do.  This  is  to  set 
forth  the  general  drift  of  the  book,  “to  exhibit 
its  plan  and  structure,  and  trace  the  course  of 
thought  from  first  to  last.”  And  this  has  been 
admirably  done,  with  an  object  which  is  unmis- 
takably practical  rather  than  scholastic.  The 
product  is  a book  which  belongs  to  the  general 
reader  rather  than  to  the  student,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter only  because  it  affords  that  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  Book  of  Job  as  a whole  which  is 
the  best  preparation  for  its  study  in  detail. 
Something  of  the  origin  of  the  volume,  as  a 
series  of  sermons,  is  noticeable  in  its  general 
structure  and  in  occasional  repetitions. 
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SUMMARY  Or  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

THE  Astronomical  record  for  February  in- 
cludes the  discovery  of  an  asteroid  and  a 
faint  comet.  The  asteroid,  the  first  discovered 
this  year,  was  found  by  the  indefatigable  Dr. 
Peters,  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  and  constitutes  No.  135  of 
those  now  known.  The  comet,  also  the  first  of 
the  year,  was  detected  by  Winnecke  on  the  20th 
of  February. 

Sporer  has  developed  some  ideas  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  solar  spots,  in  which  he  states 
that  these  must  be  considered  as  the  hottest  por- 
tions of  the  sun’s  surface,  and  that  therefore  cur- 
rents of  rising  gases  must  exist  above  them,  while 
the  lower  currents  of  air  must  flow  toward  the 
heated  portions.  The  ascending  current  of  air, 
on  arriving  in  the  cooler  strata,  must  form  dark 
clouds.  The  only  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
storms  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  is, 
he  thinks,  to  be  found  in  the  deviation  of  the 
points  of  the  protuberances  of  the  chromosphere. 

The  application  of  photography  to  the  obser- 
vation of  the  transit  of  Venus,  as  well  as  to 
many  other  astronomical  and  scientific  phe- 
nomena, promises  to  be  materially  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  the  heliopictor,  invented  by  Dr. 
Stein.  This  is  an  automatic  arrangement  for 
securing  astronomical  photographs  in  the  open 
air,  without  a dark  room,  which  is  replaced  by  a 
box  two  or  three  inches  deep,  large  enough  to 
hold  the  photographic  plate,  which  forms  one 
side. 

The  rotation  of  Jupiter  about  its  axis  has 
been  studied  by  Schmidt,  of  Athens,  by  means 
of  observations  on  well-defined  spots.  In  this 
investigation  Schmidt  has  paid  special  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  local  movements  or  proper 
motions  of  the  spots  themselves.  The  accuracy 
of  his  observations  has  been  such  that  a spot 
frequently  observed  by  him  for  five  months  gives 
the  time  of  rotation  of  the  planet  accurately  to 
within  one-twelfth  of  a second.  He  finds  but 
one  spot  that  exhibited  no  proper  motion,  al- 
though many  both  dark  and  bright  spots  were 
observed  by  iim. 

Notwithstanding  the  previous  non-success  of 
such  periodicals,  Professor  Hendricks,  of  Des 


Moines,  Iowa,  begins  with  the  year  1874  the 
publication  of  The  Analyst , which  is  designed 
to  be  a monthly  mathematical  journal  of  about 
thirty-six  octavo  pages.  The  number  for  Feb- 
ruary contains  an  article  by  Professor  Hall  on 
“ Comets  and  Meteors,”  in  which  he  gives  a re- 
view of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  connection  between  these  classes  of 
bodies. 

As  regards  Optics , Lord  Rayleigh  communi- 
cates the  results  of  his  experience  in  manufac- 
turing the  diffraction  gratings  that  are  now  com- 
ing into  considerable  demand  in  connection  with 
spectroscopic  investigations.  He  has  been  able 
by  means  of  the  camera  to  obtain  a photograph 
of  a piece  of  striped  cloth  on  such  a scale  that 
there  was  room  for  about  two  hundred  lines  in 
front  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ; this  grating  was 
capable  of  showing  lateral  images  of  a candle. 
He  finds,  however,  that  the  imperfections  of  our 
optical  appliances  interpose  an  almost  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  preparation  of  the  desired  grat- 
ings, since  in  their  preparation  the  problem  is  to 
cover  at  least  a square  inch  with  8000  perfectly 
parallel  and  equally  distant  lines.  Lord  Ray- 
leigh has  therefore  had  recourse,  with  great  suc- 
cess, to  the  photographic  method  known  as  con- 
tact printing ; by  this  method  he  has,  he  states, 
copied  diffraction  gratings  made  by  Nobert,  con- 
taining as  high  as  6000  lines  to  the  square  inch. 
The  attempt  to  Copy  such  gratings  by  simphr 
taking  a cast  is,  he  says,  attended  with  mucn 
risk  to  the  original,  although  he  has,  by  way  of 
experiment,  succeeded  in  doing  this. 

The  elliptic  polarization  of  light  in  its  relations 
to  the  superficial  colors  of  bodies  has  been  inves- 
tigated by  Dr.  Wiedemann,  of  Berlin,  and  among 
various  interesting  results,  he  concludes  that  the 
more  a light  of  given  wave  length  is  absorbed  by 
any  body,  by  so  much  the  greater  is  the  elliptic- 
ity  of  the  reflected  light ; and,  again,  the  colors 
best  reflected  show  in  general  also  the  greatest 
elliptic  polarization.  The  entire  problem  of  the 
superficial  colors  of  bodies  reduces  itself,  thereJ 
fore,  to,  first,  the  question  of  the  elliptic  polari- 
zation, and,  second,  to  a determination  of  the 
connection  between  absorption  and  elliptic  polar- 
ization. 
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Under  the  head  of  Acoustics  we  have  to  men- 
tion some  very  valuable  observations  by  Profess- 
or Tyndall,  in  continuation  of  those  of  Professor 
Henry  already  given  by  us,  on  the  distance  to 
which  fog-bells  and  fog-whistles  can  be  heard, 
or  the  acoustic  transparency  of  the  atmosphere. 
Remarkable  differences  were  found  from  day  to 
day,  and  even  from  hour  to  hour,  in  the  distances 
to  which  whistles,  trumpets,  and  cannon  were 
heard.  The  experiences  of  one  day  would  fre- 
quently appear  to  reverse  the  conclusions  of  the 
previous,  but  it  finally  became  manifest  that  these 
differences  were  due  mainly  to  the  interposition 
between  the  observer  and  the  source  of  sound 
of  mixtures  of  air  and  aqueous  vapor  of  differ- 
ent densities.  In  general,  the  optic  and  acoustic 
transparency  must  be  considered  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  Cloudy,  foggy,  and  hazy 
weather,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  the  sun  after 
nightrfall,  contributed  in  a large  degree  to  increase 
the  acoustic  transparency  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  department  of  Heat , Fatigati  has  made 
a new  determination  of  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  a unit  of  heat  by  comparing  the  work 
expended  in  turning  the  disk  of  a Rnmsden  elec- 
trical machine  and  the  electrostatic  decomposi- 
tions produced  by  the  electricity  thereby  gener- 
ated; his  result,  namely,  464.87  units  of  work, 
agrees  in  general  with  that  originally  received. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
Meteorology  is  found  in  the  Admiralty  charts  of 
the  winds  and  currents  for  the  Pacific,  Atlantic, 
and  Indian  oceans.  The  isobares  drawn  on  these 
charts  show  that  in  the  ocean,  on  the  west  side 
of  each  of  the  continents,  there  is  at  all  times  an 
area  of  high  pressure,  whose  centre  is  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  coast  varying  from  twenty  to 
thirty-five  degrees  of  longitude.  The  position 
and  shape  of  the  isobares  seem  to  be  largely 
determined  by  that  of  the  continents  adjoining. 
Out  of  these  high  pressures  the  winds  blow  in  all 
directions,  and  following  the  winds  there  flow 
also  outward  the  surface  currents  of  the  sea, 
which  in  their  turn  regulate  the  distribution  of 
the  temperature. 

A very  thorough  memoir  on  the  connection 
between  the  aurora  borealis  and  various  meteor- 
ological phenomena  has  been  published  by  Forss- 
man,  of  Upsala.  He  has  in  an  able  manner  con- 
nected together  the  perturbations  of  the  magnetic 
needle  and  the  auroral  phenomena  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  observations  of  the  barometer  and 
the  winds  on  the  other.  He  concludes  that  a 
certain  movement  of  the  barometer,  which  is  op- 
posite in  different  parts  of  the  Old  World,  pre- 
dominates during  the  aurora,  and  that  at  that 
time  the  barometer  is  highest,  or  at  a maximum. 
M.  Rayet’s  results,  published  some  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  differ  considerably  from  those  of  Forss- 
man. 

In  connection  with  Terrestial  Physics  we  note 
that  Professor  Sir  William  Thompson,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Society  of  Telegraphic  Engineers, 
urges  upon  telegraphers  the  importance  of  ob- 
serving the  indications  of  an  electrometer  at  each 
end  of  a telegraph  line,  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night,  whether  during  a magnetic  storm  or  not. 
If  the  line  be  worked  with  a condenser  at  each 
end,  this  observation  can  be  made  without  dis- 
turbing the  working  of  the  line. 

The  earthquake  of  January,  1872,  in  the  city 
of  Schemacha,  in  the  Caucasus,  has  given  occa- 


sion to  Moritz  to  communicate  some  details  about 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  earthquakes 
in  general,  and  especially  those  of  that  town. 
From  Moritz’s  paper  it  seems  that  so  frequently 
is  that  city  visited  by  earthquakes  that  in  the 
Caucasus  the  words  earthquake  and  Schemacha 
seem  almost  interchangeable.  Moritz  suggests 
that  a system  of  telegraphic  earthquake  warn- 
ings, similar  to  the  telegraphic  storm  warnings, 
should  be  established.  He  also  shows  that  that 
city  is  not  a desirable  location  for  a seismome- 
tric  or  earthquake  observatory. 

As  a highly  interesting  application  of  pare 
mathematics  to  the  problems  of  organic  life,  the 
study  of  the  spirals  of  the  shells  of  the  nautilus 
and  ammonite  has  for  the  past  forty  years  fre- 
quently claimed  attention.  The  latest  work 
upon  that  subject  is  the  inaugural  dissertation 
of  Dr.  Graban,  of  Leipsic.  The  author  reviews 
very  thoroughly  the  works  of  his  numerous  pre- 
decessors in  this  field.  He  shows  that  the  meas- 
urements made  by  them  may  by  a slight  error 
of  eccentricity  be  made  to  support  either  the 
theory  of  tlie  concho-spiral  or  of  the  logarithmic 
spiral  curve. 

In  Chemistry  the  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  aromatic  group  of  compounds  continue  to 
increase.  One  point  of  industrial  importance  is 
worth  noticing  in  this  connection,  viz.,  that  an- 
thracene in  considerable  quantities  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  erode  oil  distilled  from  the  lias 
slates  of  Wurtemberg.  By  this  discovery  the 
value  of  the  oil  has  been  much  enhanced. 

Cahours,  continuing  his  investigations  among 
the  alcohol  radicles,  has  described  a number  of 
interesting  butyl  compounds,  notably  those  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  butyl  w ith  certain  metals. 

Lallemand,  studying  some  phenomena  of  illu- 
mination, finds  a solution  of  naphthaline  in  pure 
alcohol  to  be  capable  of  a beautiful  blue  fluores- 
cence. 

Ammonium  nitrite  has  at  Inst  been  obtained 
and  examined  by  Berthelot.  This  compound  is 
so  extremely  unstable  that  chemists  hitherto  h&ve 
been  unable  to  form  it.  It  is  procured  in  white 
needles,  which  explode  by  concussion,  or  by  sim- 
ply heating  to  74°  C.  (16G°  F.),  with  a violence 
equal  to  that  of  nitro-glycerine. 

In  America  two  rather  interesting  chemical 
papers  have  been  published.  One  is  by  A.  W. 
Wright,  on  the  action  of  ozone  upon  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  result  is,  of  course,  the  formation 
of  various  oxidized  derivatives  of  these  com- 
pounds, especially  acetic  acid  and  aldehyde. 
The  other  paper  is  by  A.  R.  Leeds,  upon  dis- 
sociation at  low  temperature.  By  simply  boil- 
ing solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts  he  found  them 
to  be  slowly  decomposed,  and  decidedly  alkaline 
vapor  given  off. 

In  Geology  and  Mineralogy  the  most  interest- 
ing home  matter  is  the  publication  by  Professor 
Raymond  of  a report  on  the  mining  statistics  of 
the  Western  United  States  for  1872,  a volume 
replete  with  important  information  in  regard  to 
the  Actual  condition  of  the  mining  industiy,  the 
bullion  and  other  products,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  mining  machinery  and  engineering 
that  have  lately  been  brought  into  use.  As 
editor  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal , 
and  a specialist  in  this  direction,  the  continued 
labors  of  Professor  Raymond  have  been  of  great 
service  to  the  industries  of  the  country. 
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The  government  exploring  expeditions,  with 
which  geological  research  is  always  a prominent 
feature,  are  busily  engaged  in  bringing  up  their 
records  with  a view  to  their  publication  ; and  so 
great  is  the  number  of  gentlemen  now  in  Wash- 
ington officially,  interested  in  geographical  and 
geological  subjects  that  they  have  organized 
themselves  into  a society  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, embracing  over  twenty  members. 

Nothing  particularly  new  is  presented  in  the 
department  of  Geography,  although  it  is  with  re- 
gret that  we  place  on  record  the  fact  that  no  fur- 
ther doubt  seems  to  be  entertained  ns  to  the  death 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  great  African  explorer. 
His  remains  were  expected  at  Zanzibar  at  late 
advices,  and  will  doubtless  soon  be  brought  to 
England.  This,  however,  does  not  close,  for  the 
present,  the  efforts  at  African  discovery,  as  let- 
ters from  Compi&gne  and  Marche  to  the  16th 
of  October  report  a successful  research  in  West- 
ern Africa ; and  the  Livingstone  Congo  expedi- 
tion, under  Lieutenant  Grandy,  will  probably 
continue  its  labors.  Whether  the  search  party 
under  Lieutenant  Cameron,  which  went  to  the 
relief  of  Livingstone  by  way  of  Zanzibar,  will 
remain  long  in  the  field  is  very  doubtful,  as  near- 
ly all  its  members  were  more  or  less  affected  with 
sickness,  with  consequent  disorganization  to  the 
expedition.  Dr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs  is  making  good 
progress  in  his  exploration  of  the  Sahara,  and  his 
reports  have  already  thrown  a flood  of  light  on 
that  terra  incognita.  On  the  11th  of  Januaiyr 
he  had  reached  the  oasis  of  Dachel,  with  its 
17,000  inhabitants. 

For  some  years  past  a great  deal  of  activity 
has  been  manifested  in  the  direction  of  the  ex-  | 
ploration  of  New  Guinea,  incited  thereto  partly 
by  the  general  interest  of  the  subject,  and  partly 
by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  some  of  the  rare  and 
valuable  specimens  of  birds,  especially  the  birds- 
of-paradise,  so  highly  prized  and  of  so  great 
commercial  value.  Beccari,  D’Albertis,  Miklu- 
cho-Maclay,  and  others,  have  been  engaged  in 
this  enterprise.  Among  the  most  successful  of 
all,  however,  has  been  I)r.  A.  B.  Meyer,  who  has 
lately  returned  with  many  interesting  geograph- 
ical and  other  facts.  This  gentleman  succeeded 
in  obtaining  many  skins  of  birds-of-paradise,  of 
which  he  offers  a great  variety  at  the  modest 
prices  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars each. 

Various  works  have  lately  appeared  bearing 
upon  the  little-known  interior  of  British  North 
America.  Among  others  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
Horetzky,  who  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the 
route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  who 
has  published,  in  a series  of  newspaper  articles 
and  in  a small  pamphlet,  a general  account  of  the 
resources  and  physical  character  of  the  country. 

Works  of  greater  pretensions  and  of  much  in- 
terest in  the  way  of  personal  narrative  and  ad- 
venture are  those  of  Captain  Butler  on  the  Great 
Lone  Land  and  the  Wild  North  Land. 

In  Zoological  Science  an  interesting  announce- 
ment is  that  of  the  discovery  of  a new  fossil  Zeu- 
glodon  in  France,  a genus  which  has  generally 
been  considered  restricted  to  North  America, 
where  it  represents  the  Squalodon  of  the  Old 
World.  Many  of  our  readers  may  remember 
the  discovery  in  the  Southwestern  States  by  Mr. 
Koch  of  a gigantic  fossil  vertebrate,  estimated 
by  him  as  having  been  a hundred  feet  in  length, 


which  he  considered  to  have  been  a huge  marine 
serpent,  calling  it  Hydrarchos.  Further  re- 
search identified  these  remains  with  others  pre- 
viously obtained  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts,  and  described  under  the  name  of  Ba- 
silosaurus.  The  teeth  w'ere  quite  peculiar  in 
shape,  being  compressed,  cutting,  and  lobed, 
something  like  those  of  certain  seals.  As  the 
result  of  critical  investigation,  however,  on  the 
part  of  several  accomplished  naturalists,  it  was 
decided  that  the  animal  was  in  reality  a cetace- 
an mammal.  Probably,  however,  in  view  of 
the  flexibility  of  its  spinal  column,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  much  lateral  motion,  and  was  somewhat 
serpent-like  in  form. 

Professor  Peters  has  lately  described  a new 
genus  of  recent  mammals  fh>m  the  mountains 
of  Peru  under  the  name  of  Dinomys , this  belong- 
ing to  the  same  group  with  the  porcupine,  and 
connecting  two  of  its  widely  dissimilar  sections. 
It  is  of  large  size,  and  quite  peculiar  in  color  in 
being  block  with  white  spots. 

The  enormous  destruction  of  the  American 
buffalo  on  the  Western  plains  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  danger  of  its  entire  extermination, 
and  several  bills  have  been  introduced  into  Con- 
gress to  arrest  this  destruction.  One  of  the  most 
practical  consists  in  imposing  a revenue  tax  of 
one  or  two  dollars  on  each  skin.  At  present  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  destruction  of  this  ani- 
mal is  on  account  of  the  hide,  a company  of  a 
dozen  men  having  killed  many  thousands  in  a 
few  months  for  this  object  alone.  The  market 
is  now  glutted  with  the  skins,  so  that  instead  of 
being  worth  three  or  four  dollars  each,  they  are 
scarcely  worth  one.  A tax  of  one  or  two  dol- 
lars would  therefore  be  prohibitory  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  doubtless  have  an  important  effect. 
Unless  something  be  done  in  this  direction  it  is 
very  evident  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  the 
buffalo  will  be  among  the  rarer  North  American 
Animals,  only  to  be  6een  in  menageries  and  zoo- 
logical gardens  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  mount- 
ains. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  facts  in  ref- 
erence to  the  hereditary  transmission  of  pecul- 
iarities is  noticed  in  a communication  to  the 
Zoological  Society,  giving  an  instance  of  a deer 
with  donble  hind-feet,  this  having  been  the  third 
or  fourth  generation  in  which  this  characteristic 
was  manifested. 

Professor  Stieda  has  published  an  elaborate 
memoir  upon  the  anatomy  and  structure  of  the 
lancelet,  a curious  object,  which  Professor  Gill 
and  other  ichthyologists  consider  to  constitute  a 
special  type  of  the  vertebrate  division,  coequal 
with  that  of  the  lamprey-eels  and  the  true  fishes. 
According  to  Professor  Gill’s  system,  it  is  the 
type  of  the  class  Leptocardii,  the  lampreys,  and 
the  Myxine.  constituting  the  class  Afarsij>o- 
branchii , while  the  great  body  of  the  cold-blood- 
ed swimming  vertebrates,  known  as  fishes,  fall 
into  the  class  Pisces. 

A contribution  to  the  influence  of  physical 
conditions  upon  animal  structure  is  furnished 
by  Professor  A.  Milne-Edwards  in  a paper  upon 
the  relation  between  geographic  distribution  and 
the  coloration  of  birds,  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
show  that  in  Australasia  and  in  certain  portions 
of  the  Polynesian  region  a tendency  to  mela- 
nism is  decidedly  prevalent,  this  being  exhibited 
in  the  parrots,  many  of  their  species  being  black, 
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while  those  of  other  colors  hare  their  hues  over- 
laid with  a fuliginous  tint,  exhibiting  the  same 
tendency. 

The  discovery  on  the  const  of  Holland  of 
specimens  of  the  American  horse-foot  crab,  or 
king-crab,  has  been  recently  a matter  of  consid- 
erable surprise  to  naturalists,  this  animal  being 
one  of  the  many  ancient  types  supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  America.  An  explanation  of  its  occur- 
rence in  Europe  is  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd, 
formerly  curator  of  the  aquarium  at  Hamburg, 
who  states  that  in  1866  he  caused  to  be  liberated 
in  the  German  seas  large  numbers  of  these  ani- 
mals that  had  been  sent  over  living  from  New 
York  for  introduction  into  aquaria.  The  market 
becoming  overstocked,  no  more  satisfactory  dis- 
position of  the  remainder  was  devised  than  to 
throw  them  into  the  sea  near  the  island  of  Heli- 
goland. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  has 
published,  in  quarto  form,  Professor  Morse’s 
elaborate  paper  on  Terebratulina , a genus  of 
brachiopod  shells,  very  abundant  on  the  New 
England  coast,  especially  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
This  is  a production  creditable  to  American  re- 
search, and  tends  to  throw  much  light  upon  the 
geological  succession  and  relations  of  the  fossil 
forms  of  the  group. 

Dr.  Maddox,  in  the  Microscopical  Journal , 
announces  the  discovery  of  a new  amoeba-like 
protozoan  in  the  New  Forest  of  Great  Britain. 
The  relationship  of  this  to  the  Pelomyxa  of  Dr. 
Greef,  observed  near  Magdeburg,  is  not  indicated. 

Of  Engineering  items  for  the  month,  the  pro- 
posed tunneling  of  Mont  St.  Bernard  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting.  The  technical  jour- 
nals describe  the  projected  line  at  great  length. 
We  have,  however,  only  space  for  the  more  im- 
portant features  of  the  plan,  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing : At  Bprgeau  a curved  tunnel  of  500  me- 
ters ; beyond  Bovernier  two  tunnels,  one  of  100 
meters,  the  other  of  300  meters ; between  Sem- 
brancher  and  Volleges  a tunnel  250  meters  long ; 
another  of  1 50  meters  in  the  side  of  Mont  Lar- 
cey;  another  of  500  meters  under  Comcure; 
proceeding  on  to  St.  Pierre,  it  enters  a tunnel  of 
150  meters.  At  an  altitude  of  1804  meters,,  at 
the  foot  of  the  plain  of  Prox,  commences  the 
great  tunnel  which  carries  the  line  into  Italian 
territory.  This  tunnel  is  5800  meters  in  length, 
and  will  be  constructed  in  four  sections  by  means 
of  side  galleries,  so  that  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  three  or  four  years.  These  galleries 
will  remain  open  afterward  for  ventilation,  and 
it  is  proposed,  for  the  benefit  of  tourists,  to  form 
a station  within  the  tunnel  by  widening  600  me- 
ters of  the  level  central  portion.  The  cost  of 
this  work  is  estimated  at  $12,000,000. 

Pursuant  to  a call  issued  by  the  American 
members  of  the  Vienna  Patent  Congress,  a con- 
vention of  persons  interested  in  patents  was  held 
in  Washington  January  15  and  16,  1874,  at 
which  the  subject  of  the  unification  of  patent 
laws  of  the  leading  industrial  nations,  and  the 
proper  security  of  property  in  patents,  received 
full  attention,  and  a permanent  organization  was 
formed  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  Pat- 
ent Association. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  iron  trade  presents  a 
number  of  by  no  means  encouraging  features. 


A very  general  depression  still  exists  in  the 
trade,  the  most  obvious  cause  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  almost  entire  suspension  of  railroad 
extension  throughout  the  country — a direction 
which,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  finan- 
cial crisis,  had  absorbed  fully  if  not  more  than 
one-half  the  total  iron  production  and  importa- 
tion of  the  country.  No  marked  improvement, 
therefore,  is  anticipated  until  the  railroads  again 
enter,  the  market  as  purchasers. 

The  statistics  of  manufacture  are  excellent  in- 
dicators of  this  depression.  According  Jo  the 
report,  there  were  650  blast-furnaces  prepared 
to  make  iron  at  the  close  of  the  year  1873, 
and  during  the  month  of  January  returns  had 
been  received  from  385.  Of  this  number  247 
were  in  Llast,  and  138  were  out  of  blast.  They 
had  more  thau  300,000  tons  of  stock  on  hand 
unsold,  and  over  12,000  hands  unemployed. 
From  the  rail  mills  of  the  country  veiy  full  re- 
turns indicate  that  less  than  one-third  are  in 
operation,  and  of  these  scarcely  one-half  are  run- 
ning on  full  time. 

The  statement  is  made  that  a large  establish- 
ment at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  completed  ar- 
rangements for  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron 
by  the  Henderson  process,  which  has  of  late  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  on  the  part  of  iron- 
masters throughout  Europe.  This  we  believe  to 
be  the  first  instance  of  the  introduction  of  tho( 
process  in  this  country.  It  is  claimed  that  by 
the  employment  of  this  process  ordinaiy  qualities 
of  pig-iron  may  be  made  into  wrought  iron  of 
superior  purity,  softness,  and  ductility,  at  a cost 
but  little  exceeding  that  of  puddling  by  the  usual 
plan,  and  veiy  much  cheaper  than  the  price  of 
corresponding  grades  of  Swedish  and  other  irons 
in  this  market. 

The  so- called  44  fireless  locomotives,”  which 
have  been  for  two  months  in  use  on  a three-mile 
section  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Carrollton  Rail- 
road, receive  a handsome  indorsement  from  Gen- 
eral P.  T.  Beauregard,  both  with  regard  to  great 
ease  of  management  over  horses  and  greater 
speed.  They  start  with  125  pounds  pressure, 
make  the  round  trip  of  six  miles,  land  return  to 
starting-point  with  forty  to  fifty  pounds  pressure 
left. 

A new  fuel,  termed  “ carbonite,”  is  at  present 
much  spoken  of.  It  is  a natural  product,  found 
in  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  Central  Virginia. 
A distinct  vein  of  the  material  has  been  devel- 
oped, and  a fair  supply  is  being  obtained.  It* 
surface  is  not  lustrous  like  that  of  anthracite.  It 
burns  with  a bright  flame  when  first  ignited,  and 
with  very  little  smoke,  and  afterward  settles  down, 
to  a bed  of  glowing  coals,  resembling  anthracite 
in  appearance.  From  the  qualities  which  it  is 
said  to  possess,  the  material  appears  to  be  espe- 
cially suitable  for  open  grates,  and  particularly 
for  parlor  use,  in  virtue  of  its  freedom  from 
smoke  and  bituminous  smell. 

In  the  department  of  Botany  we  have  a com- 
munication by  Mr.  Moseley,  the  botanist  of  the 
Challenger  expedition,  upon  the  plants  of  the 
Bermudas,  of  which  about  160  species  are  given 
os  occurring  on  these  islands.  Of  these  at  least 
seventy  belong  to  the  Old  World,  and  two  of 
them  are  found  in  very  limited  localities  in 
North  America. 

A highly  interesting  paper  is  presented  by 
Keiner  upon  the  growth  of  plants  in  snow  and 
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ice  in  the  Alps.  It  has  already  been  known 
that  seeds  would  actually  germinate  in  snow; 
but  we  were  not  prepared  to  learn  that  plants 
will  not  only  grow  under  such  circnmstances, 
but  will  actually  dower,  the  stems  appearing 
through  the  frozen  layer  and  bursting  fnto  bios- 
sdm  in  or  above  it.  This  statement  really  seems 
to  require  further  verification. 

A very  excellent  work  on  the  structure  of 
lichens  and  alga;,  with  beautiful  and  telling  wood- 
cuts,  has  been  published  in  Germany,  translated 
from  the  Danish  of  Oersted.  Dr.  Horatio  C. 
Wood’s  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Fresh- 
Water  Algae  of  North  America,  published  by 
the  Smithsonian,  and  before  noticed  in  this  jour- 
nal, is  received  with  great  favor  in  Europe.  Dr. 
Blackley,  M.R.C.S.,  in  a volume  lately  publish- 
ed, entitled  Experimental  Researches  on  the 
Causes  and  Nature  of  Catarrhus  sEstivus  (hay 
fever,  or  hay  asthma),  adds  some  facts  confirm- 
atory of  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  disease 
from  pollen  of  the  grasses.  He  found  that  the 
granular  matter  of  the  ]>ollen  may,  by  dialysis, 
be  made  to  pass  through  membranes  thicker 
than  those  that  line  the  nir  vessels  and  bronchial 
tubes.  The  whole  subject  is  in  a very  unsatis- 
factory condition,  and  Dr.  Bostock’s  views,  that 
the  hay  fever  is  not  due  to  pollen,  but  is  simply 
the  result  of  heat  on  peculiar  constitutions,  is  by 
no  means  disproved. 

Under  the  head  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Econ- 
omy, we  have  an  important  paper  by  Mr.  George 
P.  Marsh,  United  States  minister  to  Italy,  upon 
irrigation,  addressed  to  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  intended  to  serve  as  a 
warning  against  injudicious  efforts  in  the  way  of 
diverting  the  waters  of  lakes  and  streams  from 
their  natural  channels.  While  admitting  the 
very  great  benefits  that  may  result  from  this 
practice  under  proper  conditions,  Mr.  Marsh 
shows  by  many  instances  that  the  result  has 
often  been  very  disastrous  not  only  to  the  health 
of  the  community,  but  in  many  other  ways. 
This  is  a timely  monition  in  view  of  the  great 
extent  to  which  irrigation  is  prosecuted  in  the 
West,  where  extensive  tracts  of  country  depend 
entirely  upon  this  means  of  supplying  water  to 
the  crops. 

The  subject  of  artificial  fertilizers,  of  course, 
will  always  be  a matter  of  interest  to  the  agri- 
culturist, and  several  important  communications 
have  appeared  looking  toward  the  utilization  of 
certain  materials  previously  considered  ns  refuse. 
Among  the  most  important  are  those  of  Professor 
Church  and  Mr.  Coignet.  This  latter  gentle- 
man has  devised  a method,  by  the  alternate  nse 
of  steam  and  dry  heat,  of  reducing  horn,  hair, 
and  other  materials  to  a fine  powder,  easily 
mixed  and  applied  with  other  substances. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Department 
is  now  taking  measures  for  collecting  a complete 
series  of  the  woods  of  the  American  forest  trees 
for  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  celebration,  to 
be  subsequently  returned  to  Washington  for 
preservation  as  a part  of  the  permanent  collec- 
tion of  the  department.  For  this  an  appropria- 
tion has  been  asked. 

The  general  subject  of  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican forests  from  destruction  has  had  consider- 
able prominence  from  the  presentation  of  a me- 
morial to  Congress  by  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Measures  are 


on  foot  for  the  appointjnent  of  a commissioner 
to  carry  on  a series  of  inquiries  into  the  actual 
condition  of  the  American  forests,  and  to  report 
upon  the  same  to  Congress. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Buzzy  Institu- 
tion has  appeared,  and  embraces  many  agricul- 
tural papers,  principally  by  Professor  Frank  H. 
Storer.  This  institution,  which  now  constitutes 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, promises  to  take  a high  rank. 

Our  foreign  journals  bring  the  usual  number 
of  accounts  of  agricultural  investigations,  partic- 
ularly in  the  experiment  stations,  of  which  some 
new  ones  have  been  lately  established  in  Ger- 
many. 

Ritthausen  and  Pott,  of  the  station  at  Poppels- 
dorf,  in  Prussia,  have  lately  been  studying  the  in- 
fluence of  manures,  rich  in  nitrogen,  upon  the 
composition  of  plants  fertilized  by  the  same. 
Ritthausen  concludes  that  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  food  supplied  to  the 
plant  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  both  in  the 
plant  as  a whole  and  in  its  different  parts,  may 
be  increased. 

Dehlrain  has  investigated  the  relations  of  at- 
mospheric nitrogen  to  vegetation  by  experiments 
on  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  by  carbonaceous 
matters,  as  glucose,  decayed  wood,  etc.,  mixed 
with  alkalies.  He  concludes  that  atmospheric 
nitrogen  can,  either  in  the  cold  or  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil,  fix  itself  on  carbonaceous 
matter  analogous  to  that  which  is  found  in  vege- 
table decomposition,  and  that  the  presence  of 
oxygen  is  unfavorable  to  this  reaction.  He  in- 
fers that  carbonaceous  matter  in  manure  is  ad- 
vantageous, since  it  liberates  hydrogen  in  de- 
composing, and  renders  the  conditions  for  ab- 
sorbing nitrogen  more  favorable  by  removing 
oxygen  from  the  air  confined  in  the  soil. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Land  and 
Forest  Culturists  held  last  summer  at  Vienna  a 
discussion  took  place  as  to  the  protection  to  be 
given  to  birds,  and  the  measure  of  their  useful- 
ness to  the  farmer,  and  after  an  able  debate 
the  importance  of  birds  in  this  connection  was 
fully  established,  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
looking  toward  systematic  action  on  the  part  of  x 
governments  throughout  the  world  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  at  least  of  certain  kinds. 

Under  the  head  of  Pisciculture  and  the  Fish- 
eries we  have  to  chronicle  much  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  general  government,  the  States,  and 
of  private  parties.  Measures  are  now  being  tak- 
en in  many  States  for  the  first  time  toward  the 
establishment  of  Fish  Commissioners,  with  suita- 
ble appropriations ; and  reports  of  excellent  work 
accomplished  have  been  published  by  the  States 
of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

A meeting  of  the  fish-culturists  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  Fish  Commissioners  was 
held  in  New  York  on  the  10th'  of  February,  at 
which  there  was  a large  attendance,  and  many 
interesting  communications  were  made.  Meas- 
ures were  adopted  looking  toward  joint  action 
for  the  future,  and  the  promise  of  systematic, 
vigorous,  and  successful  efforts  for  restocking 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  with  valuable 
food  fishes  appears  to  be  well  assured. 

Much  apprehension  has  lately  been  aroused  on 
the  New  England  coast  in  view  of  the  rapid  de- 
crease of  the  lobsters,  both  in  number  and  size, 
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resalting  especially  from  the  somewhat  modem 
practice  of  canning,  and  the  combined  action  of 
the  Dominion  and  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Massachusetts  will  doubtless  be  exercised  in 
the  regulation  of  the  traffic.  The  methods  to 
be  adopted  will  probably  consist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a period  during  which  no  lobsters 
shall  be  captured,  and  prohibiting  the  capture 
of  female  lobsters,  or  any  less  than  eleven  inches 
in  length  or  weighing  less  than  a pound  or  a 
pound  and  a half.  Some  idea  may  be  gained 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  interest  by  the  state- 
ment, if  correct,  that  20,000  tons  of  lobsters  were 
canned  in  1878  in  the  British  Provinces  alone. 

An  elaborate  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Scot- 
tish Meteorological  Society  gives  the  result  of 
inquiries  into  the  relationship  between  meteoro- 
logical conditions  and  the  sea  fisheries,  especially 
those  of  the  herring ; and  enough  is  shown  there- 
in to  indicate  that  this  connection  is  closer  than 
has  been  appreciated,  and  that  in  all  probability 
a careful  observation  of  ocean  temperatures  will 
enable  those  interested  to  understand  and  antic- 
ipate the  now  apparently  capricious  movements 
of  the  herring  in  their  coarse  to  and  from  the 
shores. 

In  the  department  of  Materia  Medica , Thera- 
peutics, and  Hygiene  there  are  some  facts  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  report;  among  them  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a Board  of  Health  in 
the  United  States,  to  consist  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
erals of  the  army  and  of  the  navy,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Marine  Hospitals  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  whom  shall  be  intrust- 
ed the  duty  of  providing  regulations  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases,  and  the 
charge  of  the  general  quarantine  arrangements 
of  the  country. 

In  this  connection  we  have  valuable  reports 
from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United 
States  army  upon  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of 
1878,  throwing  much  light  upon  that  disease. 
In  a report  by  Dr.  John  M.  Woodworth,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  there  are  several  papers  on  the  same 
general  subject,  and  one  by  Dr.  Toner  upon  yel- 
low fever  generally  is  accompanied  by  a map, 
showing  all  the  points  where  the  disease  has  been 
known  to  have  occurred  within  the  United  States 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  A comforting 
generalization  is  made  that  in  no  case  has  the 
disease  ever  originated  spontaneously,  or  been 
propagated,  at  an  altitude  of  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sen. 

A valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  periodicals 
belonging  under  this  head  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Chicago  Quarterly  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Men- 
tal Diseases , lately  started  by  Dre.  Jewell  and 
Bannister.  The  specialty  is  one  of  great  and 
increasing  importance,  and  is  likely  to  fully  oc- 
cupy its  pages.  % 

Various  remedies  of  more  or  less  promise 
have  recently  been  indicated  for  special  diseases. 
Among  these  we  have  the  proposed  use  of  bro- 
mine in  croup,  which  is  asserted  to  be  of  very 
decided  virtue.  Another  so-called  ‘‘specific”  is 
that  of  Mr.Greathead,in  Australia, for  diphtheria, 
which  consists  in  the  administering  of  a few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  water,  by  which  the  false 
membrane  is  said  to  be  loosened  and  readily  re- 
moved. In  view  of  the  great  prevalence  of  diph- 
theria in  Australia,  the  government  of  that  coun- 


try has  offered  a reward  of  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  a remedy,  and  Mr.  Greathead  has 
presented  his  specific  in  competition  for  the  prize. 
For  a time  it  was  kept  secret  notwithstanding  its 
alleged  virtues,  but  has  lately  been  published  to 
thp  world. 

Professor  Onimus,  in  view  of  the  great  extent 
to  which  electricity  is  used  in  uervous  and  other 
diseases,  announces  that  the  material  of  the  con- 
ducting wire  is  a matter  of  great  importance,  the 
difference  between  the  physiological  action  pro-  * 
duced  by  the  best  conductors,  such  as  copper, 
and  the  worst  being  so  great  as  to  involve  marked 
peculiarities  of  influence,  which  he  thinks  should 
be  carefully  taken  into  consideration. 

The  apparently  paradoxical  announcement  was 
made  some  time  ago  that  alcohol  reduced  to  a 
low  degree  of  temperature  has  very  little  physi- 
ological action  npon  the  system.  Thus  at  a tem- 
perature of  —50°  F.,  when  taken  into  the  mouth 
and  stomach  by  means  of  a wooden  spoon,  it  is 
said  to  communicate  simply  the  sensation  of  or- 
dinary water-ice,  while  at  —90°  the  effect  is  not 
only  perfectly  innocuous,  but  imparts  a gentle 
warmth ! We  now  learn,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
one  of  the  most  soothing  and  successful  applica- 
tions for  severe  burns  consists  in  the  application 
of  alcohol  to  the  surface  affected. 

An  international  congress  of  entomologists  is 
to  be  held  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  September 
next,  with  a view  of  bringing  together  every  thing 
that  tends  to  illustrate  the  practical  applications 
of  insect  life,  and  the  best  methods  of  counteract- 
ing their  ravages. 

The  death  of  Professor  Agassiz  has  caused  a 
considerable  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  and,  in  view  of  the  want 
of  a permanent  endowment  to  carry  on  the  labors 
of  the  establishment  on  the  same  scale  as  hereto- 
fore, operations  have  been  gradually  curtailed  by 
the  discharge  of  a considerable  portion  of  the 
force,  in  countermanding  various  orders  for  pur- 
chases, and  other  precautibnary  measures.  Ef- 
forts are,  however,  being  made  to  secure  a fur- 
ther endowment  of  $300,000,  and  should  this  be 
obtained,  the  proposed  contraction  of  operations 
(so  veiy  undesirable)  will  be  rendered  unneces- 
sary. 

A remarkable  paper  was  published  by  Mr. 
William  Crookes  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  in  wrhich  this  gen- 
tleman announced  the  results  of  renewed  inqui- 
ries on  his  part  in  regard  to  the  so-called  spirit- 
ualistic phenomena.  The  manifestations  ob- 
served by  him  were  of  the  most  startling  char- 
acter, and  the  interest  in  the  subject  awakened 
by  his  earlier  papers  will  doubtless  be  renewed. 

A new  society  has  been  organized,  under  the 
name  of  the  Psychological  Society  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, having  especially  for  its  object  the  prosecu- 
tion of  further  inquiries  on  such  subjects. 

We  have  to  regret  the  falling  in  the  ranks  of  * 
many  eminent  men  of  science,  those  not  pro-  - 
viously  mentioned  in  our  monthly  summary  be- 
ing Professor  Chevalier,  of  Oxford,  an  astrono- 
mer ; M.  Claude  Gay,  of  Paris,  a botanist ; Pro- 
fessor  C.  F.  Neumann,  a mineralogist ; Dr.  A.  E. 
Yon  Reuss,  a geologist;  M.  Benlin,  of  France, 
a civil  engineer ; M.  De  La  Rive,  of  Geneva,  a 
well-known  electrician  and  physicist ; Mr.  Ed- 
ward Blyth,  of  London,  a zoologist ; and  Dr. 

I.  F.  Holton,  of  the  United  States,  a botanist. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24tlf  of  March. 

— The  financial  problem  has,  os  we  write, 
received  no  solution  from  Congressional  action 
beyond  the  passage  of  a bill  by  the  House,  March 
23,  to  fix  the  amount  of  legal  tender  notes  at 
$400,000,000. 

A bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  March  6,  by 
a rote  of  26  to  21,  authorizing  the  President  to 
appoint  five  Commissioners  to  investigate  into 
the  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  and  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  The 
Commissioners  are  to  serve  without  pay ; but  it 
is  proposed  to  appropriate  $10,000  for  contin- 
gent expenses. 

The  President  sent  a special  message  to  Con- 
gress, February  25,  submitting  the  report  of  the 
Centennial  Commissioners,  and  recommending 
an  appropriation.  In  the  Senate,  March  3,  a 
bill  to  appropriate  $3,000,000  was  defeated — 
33  nays  to  1 7 yeas. 

General  Garfield  made  in  the  House,  March 
5,  the  most  important  speech  of  the  session.  His 
subject  embraced  the  public  expenditures,  the 
relation  of  expenditures  to  taxation,  and  that  of 
both  to  the  general  welfare.  At  the  outset  he 
repudiated  the  theory  that  the  expenditures  should 
at  all  hazards  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  reve- 
nues, however  small  those  revenues  may  be. 
There  had  been  in  time  of  peace  two  periods  in 
our  history  when  a deficit  had  occurred,  in  both 
cases  on  account  of  a too  great  reduction  of  tax- 
ation. The  first  was  in  1841,  owing  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833.  Again, 
during  the  four  years  of  Buchanan’s  adminis- 
tration, 1 856-60,  there  accumulated  a deficit 
of  more  than  $70,000,000,  owing  to  an  act 
passed  during  the  first  year  of  that  administra-  | 
lion  largely  reducing  the  duties  on  imports.  In 
both  these  instances  increased  taxation  was  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Last 
December  we  were  informed  that  another  deficit 
was  about  to  appear — a deficit,  it  was  estimated, 
of  $42,000,000  for  1874.  The  panic  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this,  but  it  was  largely  due 
to  Congressional  legislation.  In  186G  our  aggre- 
gate revenues  amounted  to  $558,000,000,  and 
our  expenditures  to  nearly  $521,000,000,  leav- 
ing us  a solid  surplus  of  $37,000,000.  From 
these  vast  totals  the  work  of  triple  reduction 
began:  reduction  of  the  revenue  by  the  repeal 
of  taxes ; reduction  of  ordinary  payments  by  the 
decrease  of  expenditures ; reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  by  applying  to  it  the  annual  surplus. 
The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  government,  1866-73: 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every 
year  save  one  since  the  war  the  revenues  have 


been  decreased  by  the  reduction  of  taxes,  and 
in  eveiy  year  save  two  the  expenditures  have 
decreased.  In  each  a handsome  surplus  was 
maintained.  In  1870  the  surplus  reached  one 
hundred  millions. 

During  these  years  there  has  been  a reduction 
of  taxation  by  the  repeal  of  customs  duties,  as 
follows : 


Act  of  July  13. 1866 $65,000,000 

Act  of  March  2, 1867  40,000,000 

Acts  of  February,  March,  and  J uly,  1868 . . 66,000,000 

Act  of  July  14,  1870,  including  reduction 

of  internal  revenue 84,526,410 

Acts  of  May  1 and  June  6, 1872,  Including 
reduction  of  internal  revenue 69,060.890 


Total  reduction  since  June  80, 1866. . . $819,587,980 

Of  this  reduction  $27,221,866  was  taken  from 
internal  revenue.  On  July  1,  1873,  there  was  a 
surplus  of  $43,000,000  in  the  Treasury,  of  which 
$29,000,000  was  due  to  the  sinking  fund.  If 
the  current  year  is  to  show  a deficit,  it  will  be 
because  expenditures  have  increased,  or  because 
the  revenues  are  diminished  from  those  of  last 
year.  The  receipts  of  1873  were  $333,738,204 ; 
the  receipts  of  1874,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Dawes, 
will  be  $281,707,922,  a decrease  of  over  $52,000,- 
000.  The  diminution  will  not  be  so  great,  for 
Bince  Mr.  Dawes  made  the  estimate  for  18f4  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  has  improved.  Ac- 
cepting Mr.  Dawes’s  estimate,  our  revenues  have 
fallen  off  $52,000,000,  while  the  increase  of  ex- 
penditure has  been  less  than  $2,000,000.  We 
are,  then,  called  upon  to  anticipate  a deficit, 
which,  if  it  occurs,  will  be  due  to  a too  great  re- 
duction of  taxation.  Twenty-five  millions  have 
been  taken  off  from  tea  and  coffee,  but  this  did 
not  reduce  the  cost  of  either  article  to  consumers ; 
the  reduction  has  been  wholly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  producer  and  the  wholesale  dealer.  This 
amount  of  revenue  has  been  uselessly  thrown 
away. 

General  Garfield  then  proceeded  to  show  in 
what  ways  retrenchment  of  expenditures  could 
be  effected.  There  is  a limit  beyond  which  re- 
trenchment is  impossible.  Have  we  reached 
that  limit  ? Taking  1873,  and  grouping  the  ex- 
penditures, we  find  that  they  amount  to, 


1.  Those  growing  out  of  the  late  war $157,969,416 

2.  For  military  and  naval  establishments . . 53,998,962 

3.  For  the  civil  service  and  public  works. . . 79,088.887 

Total $290,345,285 


Thus  fiftv-four  per  cent,  of  the  expenditures  was 
directly  for  the  war,  eighteen  per  cent,  for  our 
military  and  naval  establishments,  and  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  for  the  civil  service  and  public 
works.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Fortifica- 
tion Appropriation  bills,  already  passed  by  the 
House,  appropriate  a total  of  $11,663,287  less 
than  the  original  estimates.  In  the  pending  Leg- 
islative Appropriation  Bill  the  reduction  below 
the  estimates  is  $4,500,000.  In  the  Indian  Ap- 
propriation Bill  there  is  a reduction  of  nearly 
$2,000,000.  In  the  Miscellaneous  Appropria- 
tion Bill  it  is  believed  that  there  can  be  a reduc- 
tion on  light-houses,  $1,000,000 ; on  navv-yards, 
$400,000;  on  arsenals,  $300,000;  on  public 
buildings  and  grounds  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, $900,000 ; on  buildings  under  the  charge 
of  the  supervising  architect  of  the  Capitol, 
$2,600,000 — making  a total  reduction  in  the 
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miscellaneous  appropriations  of  $5,100,000.  . In 
all  these  bills  there  is  ft  reduction  below  the  esti- 
mates of  $23,000,000,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
$11,300,000  to  be  reduced  from  the  estimates 
for  rivers  and  harbors — making  the  entire  reduc- 
tion $34,500,000.  From  this  is  to  be  subtract- 
ed about  $3,000,000  for  relief  and  claim  bills, 
whatever  is  appropriated  for  the  Centennial  Com- 
mission, whatever  is  given  to  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  the  amount  appropriated  as  de- 
ficiency. It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  we  can 
reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  current  year,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sinking  fund,  to  $270,000,000. 

Senator  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  March  10, 
presented  a letter  from  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  resolutions  adopted,  February  13, 
by  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  rescinding  a 
resolution  of  December  18,  1872,  which  cen- 
sured Senator  Sumner  for  the  introduction  in 
the  Senate  of  a bill  to  strike  out  from  the  Army 
Register  and  battle  flags  the  names  of  battles  of 
the  rebellion.  This  letter  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Boutwell  the  day  before  the  death  of  Senator 
Sumner. 

On  the  morning  after  Sumner's  death,  March 
12,  the  galleries  of  the  Senate  were  crowded  be- 
fore the  hour  of  meeting.  The  empty  chair  of 
the  Senator  was  draped  in  mourning,  and  a large 
bouquet  of  white  flowers  had  been  placed  on  his 
desk.*  The  chaplain  in  his  opening  prayer  said  : 
“ O Lord  God,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  all  do 
fade  as  a leaf  before  Thee.  One  generation 
cometh  and  another  gocth ; and  so  Thou  stand- 
eth  this  day  to  plead  with  this  Thy  great  people. 
Two  honored  heads  lie  low,  and  the  sighing  of 
cityeisters  responding  in  their  grief  is  heard  in 
all  the  land.  The  grave  must  receive  her  own  ; 
we  bow  in  silence  and  submission  to  Thy  stroke ; 
Christ  is  our  only  shield.”  Senator  Anthony, 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  absence  of  Senator  Bout- 
well, made  the  formal  announcement  of  Senator 
Sumners  death,  “an  event,”  he  said,  “which 
needs  not  to  be  announced,  for  its  dark  shadow 
rests  gloomily  upon  this  chamber,  and  not  only 
upon  the  Senate  and  the  capital,  but  upon  the 
whole  country;  and  the  intelligence  of  which, 
borne  upon  the  mysterious  wires  that  underlie 
the  seas,  has  been  already  carried  to  the  remotest 
lands,  and  has  aroused  profoundest  sympathy 
wherever  humanity  weeps  for  a friend,  wherever 
liberty  deplores  an  advocate.”  Resolutions,  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Anthony,  were  adopted,  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to 
take  order  for  superintending  Senator  Sumner’s 
funeral,  which  would  take  place  on  the  13th,  and 
which  the  Senate  would  attend ; also  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a committee  to  accompany  the  re- 
mains to  Massachusetts.  The  Senate  then  ad- 
journed. In  the  House  there  were  appropriate 
exercises.  Resolutions  were  passed  to  attend 
the  funeral,  and  providing  for  a committee  to 
accompany  the  remains  to  Massachusetts.  On 
the  13th,  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  o’clock, 
the  members  of  the  House  entered  the  Senate- 
chamber,  followed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
ministers.  Ten  minutes  later  the  casket  con- 
taining Charles  Sumner’s  remains  was  brought 
into  the  chamber,  preceded  by  the  chaplains 
of  the  two  Houses  and  the  committee  on  ar- 
rangements, and  escorted  by  the  pall-bearers. 
The  chaplain  of  the  House,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  But- 


ler, read  1 Corinthians,  xv.  22-28,  and  offered 
prayer.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland,  chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  read  Psalm  xxxix.  5-13,  and 
Psalm  xc.,  and  offered  prayer.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  then  said  : “ The 
services  appointed  to  bo  performed  by  the  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  having  been  terminated, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  intrusts  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  Charles  Sumner  to  its  Sergeant-at- 
arms  and  a committee  appointed  by  it,  chaiged 
with  the  melancholy  duty  of  conveying  them  to 
his  home,  there  to  be  committed  earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  in  the  soil  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Peace  to  his 
ashes !”  In  Boston  funeral  services  were  held 
March  16. 

A bill  has  been  passed  by  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature for  the  protection  of  factory  children.  But 
it  is  not  the  bill  originally  presented.  It  omits 
the  provisions  which  enforced  education  for  (ao* 
tory  children,  and  which  required  each  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  to  attend  school 
either  three  months  full  time  or  six  months  half 
time.  But  it  has  many  good  features.  It  utter- 
ly excludes  children  under  ten  years  of  age  from 
employment  in  any  shop  or  factory  in  the  State. 
The  penalty  for  violation  of  this  provision  is  five 
dollars  for  each  day  of  employment,  to  be  paid 
by  the  employer,  and  a fine  of  twenty  dollars,  to 
be  paid  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child. 
The  bill,  as  passed,  also  provides  that  no  child 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  shall  be  employed  for 
more  than  sixty  hours  in  one  week,  under  a pen- 
alty of  ten  dollars  for  each  offense,  to  be  paid  by 
the  employer.  Another  section  orders  fire-es- 
capes and  proper  protection  from  mnchineiy,  as 
well  as  guards  about  elevators  and  trap-doors. 
Here  also  the  penalty  is  ten  dollars.  All  suits 
under  the  act  must  be  brought  within  sixty  days 
after  the  commission  of  the  offense,  and  may  be 
brought  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  county, 
by  the  School  Commissioners,  by  the  trustees 
of  public  schools,  or  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  in 
any  justice’s  court,  or  in  any  court  of  record ; 
and  the  penalties  recovered  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
school  fund  of  the  district  in  which  the  offense  is 
committed.  The  act  takes  effect  from  July  1, 1874. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Legislature,  and  will  be  submitted  to  tho 
people  of  the  State  next  November. 

The  new  rnilroad  law  of  Iowa  is  to  go  into 
operation  July  4,  1874.  The  rates  of  freight 
are  copied  from  a schedule  prepared  by  the  Il- 
linois Commissioners  for  first-class  railroads.  If 
the  law  is  enforced,  it  will  effect  a considerable 
reduction  in  both  freight  and  passenger  fares. 
The  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  Legislatures  have 
passed  similar  laws. 

A bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture, and  signed  by  the  Governor,  requiring  that 
all  evidence  in  divorce  cases  shall  be  given  in 
open  court. 

The  Rhode  Island  Honse  of  Representatives, 
March  12,  passed  a resolution  submitting  to  the 
people  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
authorizing  woman  suffrage.  The  Lower  House 
of  the  Michigan  Legislature  has  taken  similar 
action. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  election,  March 
10,  resulted  in  the  following  vote : for  Weston 
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(Democrat),  35,198 ; for  M'Cntchins  (Republic- 
an), 34,138 ; for  Blackmer  (Temperance),  2097. 
As  a consequence  the  election  will  be  decided 
by  the  Legislature,  which  has  a Democratic  ma- 
jority. 

Near  the  close  of  February  Carlos  Manuel 
Cespedes,  ex-President  of  the  republic  of  Cuba, 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities, by  whose  orders  he  was  shot. 

The  new" British  Parliament  assembled  March 
5.  Mr.  Brand  was  re-elected  Speaker  of  the 
House.  After  organization  Parliament  adjourn- 
ed until  March  19,  when  it  re-assembled,  and  the 
Queen's  Speech  was  read.  The  Queen  spoke  of 
the  recent  marriage  of  her  son  as  “a  pledge  of 
friendship  between  two  great  empires of  the 
termination  of  the  Ashantce  war ; of  the  drought 
in  India,  which  had  “ produced  extreme  scarcity 
— in  some  parts  amounting  to  actual  famine — 
over  an  area  inhabited  by  many  millions and 
of  a royal  commission  which  she  had  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  and  working  of  the  re- 
cent act  affecting  the  relationship  between  master 
and  servant;  of  the  act  of  1871,  dealing  with 
offenses  connected  with  trade ; and  of  the  law 
of  conspiracy. 

The  Tichbome  trial  was  concluded  February 
28,  having  been  in  progress  upward  of  180  days. 
The  “claimant"  was  convicted  of  willful  per- 
jury, and  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  penal 
servitude. 


Marshal  Serrano  has  been  declared  President 
of  the  republic  of  Spain.  Spain  has  certainly 
one  republican  institution,  for  a decree  has  been 
published  establishing  a national  bank.  The 
wife  of  Don  Carlos  has  given  birth  to  a daughter. 

A resolution  offered  by  the  Left  in  the  French 
Assembly,  March  18,  censuring  the  government 
for  its  action  in  reference  to  the  nomination  of 
mayors  for  cities,  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  62, 

Prince  Kalakaua  has  been  elected  King  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  to  succeed  Lunalilo. 

OBITUARY. 

March  2. — At  Rockford,  Illinois,  Elder  Jacob 
Knapp,  the  famous  revivalist,  aged  seventy-four. 

March  8. — At  Buffalo,  New  York,  ex-Presi- 
dent  Millard  Fillmore,  aged  seventy-four. 

March  11. — At  Washington,  D.  C.,  Charles 
Sumner,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  aged  six- 
ty-three. 

March  18. — At  Jacksonville,Florida,theHon. 
O.  B.  Hart,  Governor  of  that  State. 

March  22. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Judge 
Lewis  Dent,  brother-in-law  of  the  President. 

February  28. — At  Cannes,  France,  Madame 
Cornelia  de  Witt,  daughter  of  M.  Guizot,  and  a 
lady  of  considerable  reputation  as  a writer  of 
tales  for  children. 

March  18. — A Berlin  telegram  announces  the 
death  of  Johann  Heinrich  Maedler,  a celebrated 
German  astronomer. 


(Silitor’s  Jrntutr. 


THIS  number  of  the  Magazine  opens  with  a 
reproduction  of  Robert  Herrick  s Corinna's 
going  a - Maying , with  three  graceful  illustra- 
tions by  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey.  When  Shakspeare 
died,  Herrick  was  twenty-five  years  old.  He 
never  married,  though  he  wrote  more  amatory 
verses  than  were  ever  penned  bv  any  other  En- 
glish poet.  His  ode  To  the  Virgins , to  make 
much  of  Time , shows  that  he  preached  better 
than  he  practiced : 

Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying. 

And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun, 

The  higher  he’s  a-getting. 

The  sooner  will  his  race  be  ran. 

And  nearer  he’s  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  Ant, 

When  youth  and  blood  are  wanner; 

But  b^ing  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry; 

For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 

You  may  forever  tarry. 

The  following  is  a poetical  explanation  How 
Pansies  or  Heart' s-ease  came  first: 

Frolic  virgins  once  these  were. 

Overloving,  living  here: 

Being  here  their  ends  denied. 

Ran  for  sweethearts  mad,  and  died. 

Love,  in  pity  of  their  tears, 

And  their  loss  In  blooming  years, 

For  their  restless  here-spent  hours. 

Gave  them  heart’s  smo  tamed  to  flowers. 

We  will  conclude  this  retrospective  review 


with  a selection  from  Carew,  who  flourished 
1589-1639,  entitled  Spring: 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone  the  earth  hath  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes ; and  now  no  more  the  frost 
Candies  the  grass,  or  casts  an  icy  cream 
Upon  tbe  silver  lake  or  crystal  stream ; 

But  the  warm  sun  thaws  the  benumbed  earth, 
And  makes  It  tender;  gives  a sacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow ; wakes  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo  and  the  humble-bee. 

Now  do  a choir  of  subtle  minstrels  bring, 

In  triumph  to  the  world,  the  youthful  spring: 

The  valleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array, 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  longed-for  May. 

Now  all  things  smile;  only  my  love  doth  lower; 
Nor  bath  tbe  scalding  noonday  sun  the  power 
To  melt  that  marble  ice.  which  still  doth  hold 
Her  heart  congealed,  ana  makes  her  pity  cold. 

The  ox  which  lately  did  for  shelter  fly 
Into  the  stall  doth  now  securely  lie 
In  open  fields;  and  love  no  more  Is  made 
By  tne  fireside : but  in  the  cooler  shade 
Amyntas  now  aoth  with  his  Chloris  sleep 
Under  a sycamore,  and  all  things  keep 
Time  with  the  season— only  she  doth  carry 
June  in  her  eyes,  in  her  heart  January. 

There  is  very  entertaining  reading  in  an  Irish 
county  newspaper  during  a general  election,  and 
the  Yankee  who  is  aghast  at  the  superficiality, 
folly,  and  vulgarity  of  the  politics  and  politicians 
of  his  own  dear  native  land  may  take  heart  as  he 
reads  the  foreign  story,  and  perceives  how  much 
human  nature  there  is  in  man.  At  the  recent 
election  at  Belfast,  in  Ulster,  a lively  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  John  Rea  was  nominated  by  the 
Liberals.  Mr.  John  Rea  was  evidently  a man 
of  the  Barkis  disposition,  and  was  entirely  willin’. 
Upon  leaving  the  hall  in  which  all  the  candidates 
had  been  named,  he  was,  in  the  eloquent  phrase 
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of  the  reporter,  “ greeted  with  the  shouts  of  many 
throats.4  He  smiled  benignly  upon  the  crowd, 
and  lifted  his  white  hat  in  salutation,  when  sud> 
denly  he  was  raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  some 
of  the  throng,  and  carried  in  mock-triumph  to 
his  house.  Presently  he  appeared  at  a window, 
and  here  we  have  a clear  glimpse  of  an  Irish 
election  scene.  The  crowd  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand persons  stood  in  the  street  and  cheered  vo- 
ciferously. Mr.  John  Rea  removed  his  famous 
green  parrot  which  usually  hangs  at  the  window, 
and  smiled.  He  then  said  : 

“ I want  to  say  I am  very  much  obliged  indeed  to 
the  Orangemen  and  the  other  members  of  the  working 
classes  or  Belfast  who  have  conferred  upon  me  the 
unexpected  honor  of  carrying  me  from  the  town-hall, 
where,  at  the  hour  of  eleven  o’clock,  by  the  Protestant 
Orange  laborers,  artisans,  and  shop-keepers  of  Belfast, 
I was  duly  nominated  a candidate  for  the  borough, 
of  which,  on  Thursday  night,  I will  be  a member.1* 
(Cheers.) 

A Voice.  11  Well  done,  John.” 

Mb.  Rea.  “There  can  be  no  harm  In  any  body  now 
declaring  me  to  be  the  popular  candidate,  when  I have 
been  carried  upward  of  an  English  mile,  from  the  town- 
hall  of  Belfast  to  my  own  residence.”  (Cheers.) 

The  carts,  tramway  cars,  and  vehicles  of  various  de- 
scriptions passing  np  and  down  Donegall  Street  here 
caused  such  a din  that  Mr.  Rea.  being  but  imperfectly 
heard  by  the  crowd  below,  had  for  a time  to  refrain 
from  speaking.  After  partial  silence  had  been  restored, 
he  resumed  his  address. 

Mr.  Rea.  “ I have  heard  the  way  to  secure  a man’s 
gratitude  is  to  vote  against  him,  and  the  way  to  pre- 
vent a man  doing  any  thing  for  you  is  to  vote  for  him. 
I can  tell  the  laborers  and  artisans  of  Belfast—” 

A Voice.  44  Give  him  a pint”  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  ltca,  getting  heated  and  excited  as  he  proceed- 
ed, here  threw  off  nis  coat,  apologizing  to  his  audience 
while  so  doing. 

Mr.  Rea  then  continued  : 44 1 am  not  a working-man 
myself,  but  I am  the  son  of  a working-man.  My  father 
is  a working-man— one  Francis  Rea— and  he  was  edu- 
cated to  be  a Presbyterian  priest  [Loud  laughter.]  Pre- 
ferring a more  honest  occupation,  he  became  a cotton 
spinner  in  a mill  on  the  Falls  Road.  [Cheers.]  I am 
not  a handicraft  man,  bnt  I am  a working-man  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  for  I have  supported  myself 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  years  without  being  under  an 
obligation  to  any  human  being.  I am  proud  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  that  my  father  is  to  all  appearances  a 
stronger  and  a younger  man  than  I,  and  the  only  man 
in  Belfast  whom  I am  at  all  afraid  of.”  (Cheers.) 

The  noise  and  confusion  of  the  passing  vehicles 
again  caused  Mr.  Rea  to  pause  for  a few  minutes. 

Mr.  Rea  bawled  out  of  the  window,  after  rolling  np 
his  shirt  sleeves : “There  is  no  hurry.  I am  at  your 
service  now,  and  for  seven  years  to  come  I am  your 
property.”  (Cheers.) 

Here  a little  boy  in  the  crowd  commenced  to  shout, 
amidst  much  merriment : 44  Great  victory ! Only  a pen- 
ny ! John  Rea  at  the  head  of  the  poll  !r’ 

Mr.  Rea.  44 1 hope  I will  be  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant  for  seven  years  to  come.  Depend  upon 
it,  I will  be  faithful  to  you ; and  depend  upon  It.  I will 
not  be  bribed  by  any  Whig  or  Tory  Premier  to  betray 
my  own  honor  or  your  confidence.  I can  very  well  af- 
ford to  be  independent  w'hen  I can  make  £3000  per 
annum,  and  live  at  the  rate  of  £200.  I,  when  returned 
to  Parliament,  In  contradistinction  to  your  other  mem- 
bers, will  be  an  independent  Irishman,  representing 
the  opinions  of  the  fair  and  fertile  province  of  Ulster, 
and  doing  for  the  noble  people  of  that  province  what 
good  I possibly  can.  [Cheers.]  I am  for  Ulster  against 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught ; and  for  Irishmen 
against  the  world  in  arms.  [Loud  cheers.]  I will  fol- 
low John  Bright,  the  God-fearing  Quaker,  the  true  and 
honest  successor  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  1 will  follow 
that  groat  man.  greater  far  than  Disraeli  or  Gladstone, 
or  both.  I will  follow  the  great  man  who  relieved  the 
working  classes  of  Ulster  from  the  necessity  of  living 
on  starch  sowans  [loud  laughter],  as  they  lived  forty 
years  ago.  That  food  is  now  only  nsed  by  bank  clerks. 
[Laughter.]  I tell  you  1 stand  here  in  order  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  your  gratitude  to 
the  pious,  glorious,  and  immortal  memory  of  Richard 
Cobden.” 

A Voice.  44  Send  out  Maggy.”  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Rea.  44 1 am  sorry  lean  not  telegraph  to  my 
friend  John  Stuart  Mill.  No  letter  written  by  human 
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hand  can  reach  John  Stuart  Mill  now,  because,  despite 
all  the  Popish,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Wesleyan 
priests,  he  is  now  a blessed  angel  in  heaven.  [Cheers.] 
some  years  ago,  In  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, I told  him  that  there  was  no  finer  body  of  men 
in  her  Majesty’s  dominions  than  the  Orangemen  of 
Ireland.” 

A Voice.  44  Stewart  come  down  out  of  that” 

Me.  Rka.  44  He  told  me  he  was  glad  to  hear  me  my 
so,  and  I promised  to  bring  him  over  to  see  them.  Mo 
greater  blight  came  upon  my  political  life  than  when 
I,  at  the  News-room  telegraphic  stand,  read  the  fatal 
news  that  he  had  departed  beyond  the  bourn  of  this 
world.  [Cheers  and  groans.]  John  Stnart  Mill  was 
the  best  friend  the  working  classes  ever  had ; and  that 
voice  of  mine,  that  never  trembles  when  pleading  the 
cause  of  my  clients  in  courts  of  justice  throughout 
Ireland,  can  now  scarcely  find  words  for  utterance 
when  1 speak  of  the  great,  noble  soul  that  has  faded 
away.  He  and  I would  have  stood  together  inviting 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  of  Belfast,  and  if  I had  seen 
that  there  was  any  chance  of  his  oeing  defeated,  I 
would  have  retired  In  his  favor.” 

A Voice.  “ Take  off  your  waistcoat,  John.” 

This  request  was  so  far  obeyed  that  Mr.  Rea  here 
unbuttoned  his  vest 

Mil.  Rea.  44 1 will  say  this : that  I wanted  to  make 
the  Belfast  artisans  agree  with  the  Birmingham  arti- 
sans; the  Belfast  Orangemen  and  Protestants  agree 
with  the  Presbyterians  of  Aberdeen,  Birmingham,  and 
Perth.  Whether  I win  or  lose  on  the  present  interest- 
ing occasion,  my  cry  is  always, 4 No  surrender.’” 

A Voice.  44  You’ll  be  fined  forty  shillings  and  costa” 
(Laughter.) 

Mm.  Rea.  “ With  regard  to  Home  Rule,  I leave  it  to 
men  like  Isaac  Butt,  the  place-hunter,  to  humbug  the 
Irish  people  about  the  question.  As  to  denominational 
education,  I am  dead  against  it.  [Cheers  and  groans.] 

I do  not  wish  to  give  tne  Popish  priests  more  power 
than  they  at  present  have.” 

A Voice.  “ Never  mind  the  priests.” 

Mb.  Rea.  44  In  this  contest  I will  not  ask  any  indi- 
vidual man  to  vote,  but  I will  take  all  the  votes  I can 

fit.  If  I am  returned,  I shall  rejoice ; if  I am  beaten, 
shall  return  home  and  attend  to  niy  business.” 

Some  drunken  fellow  In  the  crowd,  whether  in  his 
anti-Good  Templariam  he  imagined  he  possessed  argu- 
mentative and  oratorical  powers  that  were,  in  his  or- 
dinary condition,  absent,  or  no,  here  attempted  to 
dispute  some  point  of  Mr.  Rea's  discourse  that  had  of- 
fended him.  He  was,  however,  summarily  dealt  with 
by  some  burly  auditors,  who  hustled  him  out  of  the 
crowd. 

Mr.  Rea.  44 1 pledge  my  honor  to  poll  the  electors  to 
the  last  man  on  Thursday.  I can  not  every  day  bear 
family  prayer,  because  I have  no  lady  daughters  or 
gentleman  sons  to  spend  my  earnings ; but  I myself 
will  worship,  as  I have  worshiped  all  my  life,  the  pi- 
ous, glorious,  and  Immortal  memories  of  William  IlL 
and  Oliver  Cromwell.”  (Loud  cheers.) 

Here  Mr.  Ren  shat  the  window  nnd  withdrew, 
leaving  his  auditors  to  consider  the  conclusive 
arguments  he  had  set  before  them.  Three  days 
afterward  was  the  election,  and  Mr.  John  Rea 
proceeded  betimes  to  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  the 
Belfast  Academy,  where  speaking  had  already 
begun.  The  report  says  that  he  evidently  “ex- 
pected to  receive  an  ovation.”  So  the  word  was 
passed  among  the  hardy  practical  jokers  present, 
and  he  was  raised  upon  stout  shoulders,  and  borne 
along  with  shonts  and  laughter.  In  the  middle 
of  the  yard  was  a deep,  broad  bed  of  mad, 

“none  of  your  solidified  mud,  but  nice,  soft, 
splashy  mud,  half  water  and  half  earth.”  To- 
ward this  Mr.  John  Rea  was  swiftly  borne,  and 
into  this  “flop  he  went.”  The  poor  man  came 
out  of  the  mud  only  to  come  out  at  the  bottom 
of  the  poll.  The  Protestant  Orange  laborers, 
artisans,  and  shop-keepers  of  Belfast  voted  em- 
phatically that  he  “ should  retain  home  and  at- 
tend to  his  business.” 

In  the  County  of  Down  Lord  Arthur  Edwin 
Ilill-Trevor  was  the  Conservative  candidate,  and 
the  chief  orator  at  Lord  Arthurs  meeting  was 
the  Rev.  Heniy  Henderson.  That  excellent 
gentleman  appealed  for  his  lordship  in  a prac- 
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tical  manner.  After  speaking  of  some  scurry 
opposition  candidate,  Mr.  Henderson  said : 

M He  would  put  in  contrast  with  him  one  they  knew 
— one  they  loved— a man  among  men,  a noble  among 
noblemen— Lord  Edwin  Hi  11 -Trevor.  [Loud  cheer*] 
Never  was  there  a better  man  breathed  the  breath  of 
life.  There  never  was  a better  landlord  in  Ireland. 
[Hear,  hear.]  And  were  they  to  atAnd  it  that  a man 
waa  to  come  forward  and  say, 4 Vote  for  me:  I am  a 
tenant-right  candidate,  and  reject  these  landlords  on 

Kur  estate  in  County  Down,  whose  promising  farms 
ve  been  sold  at  the  rate  sometimes  of  £50  an  acre  ?’ 
He  [Mr.  Henderson]  had  been  the  biggest  beggarman 
that  ever  went  to  Lord  Hill-Trevor’s  door  [laughter], 
not  for  himself,  but  for  a brother  minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  behalf  of  his  congregation,  and 
he  was  not  ashamed,  but  was  proud  to  say,  also,  on  be- 
half of  some  Orange  halls.  [Applause.]  Almost  the 
last  letter  he  [Mr.  Henderson]  got  from  Lord  Hill- 
Trevor  was  an  answer  to  one  asking  for  a contribution 
to  the  congregation  of  a minister  who  had  not  a very 
Ignoble  name  In  Ulster— the  Rev.  Hugh  Hanna,  of 
Belfast.  (Hear,  hear.]  He  [Mr.  Henderson]  gave  Mr. 
Hanna  a letter  to  Lord  Hill-Trevor  asking  him  for  a 
contribution  on  behalf  of  the  magnificent  Church  of 
SL  Enoch.  Lord  Hill-Trevor  received  him  as  a broth- 
er. [Hear,  hear.]  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  Lord  Hill- 
Trevor  was  not  able  to  be  present,  because  of  a dan- 
gerous and  severe  illness  among  his  family ; but,  al- 
though absent,  they  would  not  let  him  be  beaten  on 
account  of  that  [No.  no.1  Well,  Lord  Hill-Trevor 
gave  Mr.  Hanna  a check.  Mr.  Hanna  thought  it  might 
be  for  £5,  and  did  not  like  to  look  at  it  till  he  got  to 
the  hall  door,  but  when  he  did  look  he  saw  he  had  re- 
ceived a check  for  £60  on  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  St.  Enoch.  [Loud  applause.]  They  had,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  some  Presbyterian  ministers  standing 
up  to  oppose  this  liberal  friend  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland — one  of  the  dearest  friends  the  late 
Dr.  Cooke  ever  had.  [Hear,  hear.l  Then  they  came 
to  Orange  halls.  Well,  he  [Mr.  Henderson]  was  an 
Orangeman  as  well  as  a Presbyterian  minister.  [Hear, 
hear.]  He  was  only  sorry  ho  had  not  his  scarf  on,  but 
he  bad  it  In  his  heart  [Applause.]  He  went  to  Lord 
Edwin  Hill-Trevor  about  the  Antrim  Orange  Hall,  not 
being  aware  that  he  had  given  £60  to  the  building  of 
it  He  went  to  his  lordship  at  the  opening  of  the  hall, 
and  his  lordship  said  to  him,  4 What  do  yon  think  1 
should  give  to-day?  I gave  £50  for  the  building.1 
Well,  he  [Mr.  Henderson f replied,  4 1 think  £10  would 
be  a very  generons  subscription.’  His  lordship  sat 
down  and  wrote  out  a check  for  £26  [applause],  being 
£75  which  he  gave  for  the  Orange  Hall  of  Antrim. 
[Loud  cheers.]  There  was  not  an  Orange  hall  in  the 
county  to  which  his  lordship  had  not  contributed,  and 
the  Protestants  of  County  Down  were  called  on  to  re- 
ject that  noble  landlord,  that  liberal  friend  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Orangemen 
of  County  Antrim.  They  reject  him  I [No,  no.] 
Would  they  not  stand  up  for  him  like  brave  men — 
like  their  forefathers  who  stood  up  at  Derry,  Enniskil- 
len, and  the  Boyne  ?”  (Cheers.) 

If  these  were  not  conclusive  reasons  for  elect- 
ing Lord  Arthur,  what  were?  And  Lord  Ar- 
thur was  elected.  Indeed,  the  reading  of  many 
speeches  upon  all  sides  in  both  islands  at  the 
late  English  election  would  not  cause  the  ingen- 
uous Yankee  cheek  to  mantle  with  blushes  at 
the  comparison  with  this  country. 


In  the  lAte  Virginia  campaign  one  of  the 
stump-speakers  was  accustomed  to  tell  the  fol- 
lowing story  with  great  effect.  A party  plat- 
form, he  said,  was  like  an  old  sign  in  his  native 
village.  When  he  was  a boy  there  was  a great 
rivalry  between  two  barbers,  one  of  whom,  John 
Kenney,  placed  on  his  sign  this  stanza : 

What  do  you  think ! 

John  Kenney 
Shaves  for  a penny. 

And  gives  yon  a drink. 

A Carolina  “cracker**  came  along,  read  the 
sign,  concluded  that  the  state  of  his  beard  justi- 
fied him  in  paying  a penny  for  a drink,  went  in, 
was  shaved,  got  his  drink,  paid  his  penny,  and 


was  somewhat  staggered  by  a demand  of  a dime 
for  his  drink. 

4 4 Didn’t  you-uns  sign  tell  me-uns  that  you- 
uns  would  shave  me-uns  for  a penny  ?'* 

44 Oho!”  said  Mr.  Kenney,  44 is  that  the  way 
you  read  it  ? Look  here!*'  He  then  stepped  out 
and  read  as  follows : 

“What  t do  you  think 
John  Kenney 
Shaves  for  a penny 
And  gives  you  a drink  f* 

During  a session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
of  Montana  held  several  years  ago  a measure 
was  introduced  which  involved  grave  constitu- 
tional questions,  as  it  seemed  to  some.  One 
fiery  orator  declaimed  quite  fiercely  against  it, 
urging  that  it  was  44  clearly  in  opposition  to  the 
great  principles  of  Magna  Charta  which  the 
brave  barons  in  days  of  old  had  wrested  from 
King  John,  a blessed  result  of  a bloody  con- 
flict.” Possibly  all  this  was  but  a bit  of  fine 
talk  not  fully  comprehended  by  the  speaker  him- 
self. Judge  D , evidently  looking  upon  this 

daring  flight  of  his  colleague  as  a studied  44  stun- 
ner,” rose  immediately  to  reply,  determined  to 
show  that  he  for  one  was  not  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  high-sounding  words  or  obscure  Allusions. 
Plunging  at  once  in  media*  res,  he  declared  that 
it  was  a matter  of  but  the  slightest  importance 
to  him  what  might  have  been  the  opinions  or 
principles  of  King  John  and  hi*  man  ML  Carty. 
They  might  have  been  very  good  and  able  men, 
but  it  was  high  time  for  legislative  bodies  of 
Montana  to  think  and  net  for  themselves. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  judge’s  eloquent 
effort,  the  measure  was  defeated. 

John  and  Mac  have  done  noble  duty  for  a 
long  time,  but  at  last  their  authority  has  been 
boldly  and  successfully  challenged.  Our  Legis- 
lature has  indignantly  repelled  their  interference 
from  this  time  on  forever.  44  Let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead.” 


Thus  saith  a friend  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylva- 
nia : A few  days  ago,  being  at  Altoona,  I wish- 
ed to  go  West,  and  stepped  into  a palace  car 
while  the  passengers  were  out  at  breakfast,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  conductor  to  assign  me  a 
place,  I took  up  a Harper  which  was  .lying  on 
the  seat.  Upon  the  top  of  the  cover  its  owner 
served  a notice  to  quit,  while  below  was  the  addi- 
tion of  some  other  passenger  who,  like  me,  had 
taken  it  up.  The  lines  are  these : 

The  whistle  screams,  Altoona’s  near,  and  while  I 
breakfast,  you  stay  here. 

And  say,  if  any  take  my  seat,  44  Tis  occupied,”  and 
hint  retreat; 

Unless  a lady  wants  a part,  then  welcome  her  with 
all  your  heart ; 

For  ladles  (bless  the  dear  delusions !)  on  me  can  never 
make  intrusions. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  some  w'retch  had 
added: 

O lady,  looking  for  a seat,  take  notice  of  this  wel- 
come sweet; 

Far  otherwise  It  is  with  me— a petticoat  I dread  to 
see: 

Yonr  fuss  and  feathers  ne’er  can  catch  myself,  a 
rough  and  crusty  bach. 

Rest  easy,  then,  in  number  nine;  bnt  don’t  take  num- 
ber four— that’s  mine. 

Notwithstanding  which  No.  4 had  an  old-maid- 
ish-looking  lady  picketed  on  him,  and  the  con- 
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ductor  gave  me  the  only  vacant  place,  “ No  9, 
upper.” 


THE  ENGINEER. 

[AS  MATTED  OUT  BT  a CHICAGO  OOEBE8PONDENT  OF 
THE  DRAWEE.] 

It  was  a grave  and  quiet  youth— 

A chain-man  true  was  he 
Until  he  linked  his  fate  with  those 
Who  engineers  would  be. 

For,  as  he  was  an  honest  man. 

It  gave  him  bitter  pain 
That,  like  a convict,  he  should  be 
Compelled  to  drag  a chain. 

He  ne’er  aspired  to  wealth  or  fame, 

And  I have  heard  him  say 
No  monarch  would  he  wish  to  be 
Of  all  he  did  survey. 

A cunning  engineer  was  he, 

Tet  naught  with  him  went  right. 

Nor  could  he  his  ill  luck  foresee, 

In  spite  of  his  44  foresight.” 

TTwas  all  in  vain  this  engineer 
Would  work  with  main  and  might;  ' 

His  work  was  incorrect,  because 
His  angles  were  all  right. 

All  day  his  level  he  would  ran, 

But  all  he  gained  by  that 
Was  just  to  know  that  he  himself. 

And  not  the  ground,  was  44  flat* 

To  make  a map  he  never  tried 
But  what  he  cursed  his  lot— 

Not  his  the  dark  and  wily  arts, 

And  so  he  could  not  44  plot” 

As  he  laid  out  the  land  one  day, 

Like  any  other  elf, 

The  fever  came,  and  very  soon 
He  was  44  laid  out”  himself. 

Twelve  men  upon  his  body  sat, 

And  this  verdict  did  make: 

44  We  find  he  died,  just  as  he  lived, 

A martyr  to  the  stake.” 

And  so  at  twenty  years  of  age 
He  quit  this  mortal  strife, 

And  ended  here  for  evermore 
His  transitory  life. 

The  morel  of  this  mournful  tale 
To  blockheads  all  is  clear— 

Don’t  let  your  heads  get  engine  turned 
To  be  an  engineer. 


President  Lincoln's  irrepressible  penchant 
for  narrating  humorous  anecdotes,  and  his  fre- 
quent application  of  them  to  affairs  of  the  most 
grave  and  weighty  consequence,  are  proverbial. 

This  exuberant  flow  of  vivacious  metaphor- 
ical wit  seemed  to  issue  from  a perennial  source, 
and  as  his  stories  for  the  most  part  were  fresh 
and  decidedly  unique,  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
some  that  they  may  have  been  the  conceptions 
of  a prolific  imagination,  induced  by  the  spon- 
taneous volition  of  the  moment,  and  not  actual 
occurences.  However  this  may  have  been,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  they  were  uniformly  appo- 
site, os  well  as  forcible  illustrations  of  his  sen- 
timents. 

I have  (writes  a distinguished  military  cor- 
respondent of  the  Drawer)  a vivid  recollection 
that  upon  one  occasion  when  I happened  at  the 
White  House,  just  previous  to  the  promulgation 
of  his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Mr.  Lincoln 
observed  to  a prominent  pro-slavery  man  present 
that  the  subject  had  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time,  and  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  1 
conviction  that  it  would  prove  the  most  prompt  I 


and  efficacious  method  of  terminating  hostilities, 
besides  being  an  act  of  justice  to  the  negroes. 
The  other  begged  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  immediate  universal 
emancipation,  remarking  that,  in  his  judgment, 
the  decided  preponderance  of  the  animal  over 
the  intellectual  faculties,  as  developed  in  the 
organization  of  the  African  cranium,  rendered 
that  race  ethnological ly  so  far  beneath  the  white 
man  in  reasoning  and  other  mental  faculties  that 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  intrust  the  former  with  the 
unrestricted  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  or 
with  plenary  participation  in  legislation  or  other 
important  governmental  functions. 

The  President  admitted  that  the  blacks  had  as 
yet  received  but  little  political  or  parliamentary 
training,  yet  he  had  known  instances  going  to 
show  that  they  were  by  nature  singularly  astute 
and  logical  reasoners.  “Indeed,”  added  he, 
“when  I was  a small  boy,  living  in  Kentucky, 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  slaves  in  our  neigh- 
borhood started  a sort  of  dialectic  association  for 
debating  questions  of  interest  to  them;  and  I 
once  attended  one  of  their  periodical  meetings, 
upon  which  occasion  the  following  was  enun- 
ciated as  the  subject  for  discussion:  4 If  a cer- 
tain hen  lays  ten  eggs,  and  a different  hen  sits 
upon  and  hatches  out  those  eggs,  which  of  the 
two  fowls  is  entitled  to  the  maternity  of  the 
chickens?'  The  meeting  was  duly  organized, 
and  the  subject  most  thoroughly  canvassed  in 
all  its  imaginable  phases  and  bearings,  until  the 
pros  and  cons  had  been  well  exhausted,  and  the 
presiding  officer  was  about  rendering  his  decision 
upon  the  merits  of  the  argument,  when  an  anti- 
quated individual  who  was  seated  upon  a barrel 
in  a remote  corner  of  the  apartment  suddenly 
rose  to  his  feet,  and,  in  a tremulous  and  cracked 
but  ludicrously  solemn  intonation  of  voice,  pro- 
pounded the  following  startling  interrogatory: 
4 But,  Mis'er  Pres'dent,  s’posin'  dem  eggs  what 
dat  dor  ole  hen  lay,  au'  de  obdentical  eggs  what 
dat  dar  udder  hen  she  hotch  out,  be  duck  eggs! 
Den  dis  nigger  like  for  to  know,  ef  de  cha'r 
plaze,  who  am  de  mudder  ob  de  chickens  ?' 

44  This  at  first  seemed  a poser  to  the  umpire, 
but  after  a moment’s  hesitation  he  replied, 4 Dat 
wenerable  pusson,my  tickler  frien’  Mis’er  Jeemes, 
will  plaze  fur  to  presume  his  b&rl,  as  de  duck 
eggs  am  not  in  de  queschum  fur  dis  ebenin.* 
He  then  concluded  in  the  following  words : 4 De 
pedegee  ob  de  fowl  specie  am  ginrally  monstrous 
onsartin,  an'  de  tickler  birds  what  de  s’iety  been 
'cussin'  on  dis  kashun  am  periently  more  onsar* 
tiner  nur  de  ginralty  ob  de  hen  genus.  Mabby 
dis  yere  chicken  got  ten  faders;  den,  ag'in, 
mabby  so  he  hain't  got  but  one;  but  dat  he 
hab  two  mudder  am,  in  de  'pinion  ob  dis  cha’r, 
s or  tin  sure.*” 

In  the  month  of  June,  1862, 1 was  seated  one 
morning  in  my  office  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
where  I was  discharging  the  duties  of  provost- 
marshal.  The  piazza  outside  was  crowded  with 
the  usual  heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  irrepress- 
ible and  ubiquitous  negro  and  the  44  poor  white 
trash,”  all  of  whom  were  desirous  of  going  to 
every  conceivable  point  of  the  compass  save  in 
the  direction  where  my  pass  would  be  a protec- 
tion to  them.  While  I was  fruitlessly  endeav- 
oring to  convince  a party  of  not  by  any  means 
44  intelligent  contrabands”  that  if  they  crossed 
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the  James  Hirer,  to  Surry  County,  I could  not 
protect  them,  I overheard  the  following  dialogue 
between  my  orderly  outside  and  an  invisible  par- 
ty to  me  then  unknown  : 

Invisible  Part*.  44 Is  Kurnel  Hinnissy  in?" 

Orderly.  “There’s  no  colonel  here.  Major 
Hennessy  is  inside,  but  you’ll  have  to  wait  your 
turn  to  see  him." 

Invisible  Party.  “ Begorra,  an*  if  he’s  not  a 
kurnel,  he  ought  to  be  one.  I undherstand  he's 
a mighty  fine  lawyer  from  Philadelphia  ?" 

Orderly.  “I  know  nothing  about  that. 
Ton'll  see  him  presently,  and  you  can  ask  him." 

Invisible  Party.  “Do  ye  mane  to  till  me 
he  lets  himself  be  run  down  be  this  raft  of  nagurs 
I see  round  me  ?” 

Orderly.  “Yes,  he  sees  every  one,  white 
and  black.  You  can  go  in  now."  * 

Presently  enters  a stout,  well-dressed,  florid- 
complexioned  individual  of  unmistakable  Mile- 
sian extraction — indeed,  redolent  of  the  “ould 
sod" — who,  on  catching  sight  of  me  seated  in 
the  official  chair,  commenced  a series  of  low  sa- 
larne,  which  terminated  with  a flourish  of  his  hat 
in  the  air,  when  he  addressed  me  as  follows, 

“ Its  glad  I am  to  see  yer  honor  in  that  chair.” 

Provost -Marshal.  “I  am  much  obliged, 
Sir,  but  what  is  your  business  with  me  ?" 

Milesian  Party.  “ Well,  yer  honor,  I heerd 
that  yer  honor  was  a fine  lawyer  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  I have  a mighty  fine  pint  of  law  to  put 
to  ye.” 

Provost-Marshal.  “Well,  I am  not  here 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  opinions  on  law  points. 
However,  let  me  hear  what  the  matter  is.  But 
first  take  a seat,  and  give  me  your  name." 

Milesian  Party.  “ Me  name,  is  it,  yer  honor 
wants?  Oh,  begorra,  I'm  not  ashamed  of  me 
name,  nor  wan  of  the  name  was  never  ashamed 
of  it." 

Provost-Marshal.  “ Well,  that’s  very  satis- 
factory as  a family  history,  but  it  does  not  give 
me  the  information  I asked  for.  What  is  your 
name  ?” 

Milesian  Party.  “Well,  ye  see,  yer  honor, 
whin  I was  cornin’  over  in  the  ship  thim  English 
sailors  used  to  call  me  Levery , but  if  ye  want  to 
get  the  name  right,  push  yer  mouth  wide  open, 
an’  call  me  Lavery ." 

Provost-Marshal.  “Well,  Mr.  Lavery,  go 
on  with  yonr  story,  and  be  brief.  You  see  the 
numbers  outside  that  are  waiting  to  see  me." 

Lavery.  “ Does  yer  honor  know  ould  Custis?" 

Provost-Marshal.  “No;  I never  heard  of 
the  man  in  my  life.  Who  is  he,  and  what  has 
he  got  to  do  with  it?" 

Lavery.  “ Why,  yer  honor,  ye  see,  I was  his 
shupervisor  for  more  nor  three  year.” 

Provost-Marshal.  “ His  overseer,  you  prob- 
ably mean.  But  go  on." 

Lavery.  “ Well,  yer  honor,  ould  Custis  has 
a farrum  at  the  head  of  Warrick  River,  about 
four  mile  from  Yorktown,  an*  whin  the  rebels 
wor  raytraytin  from  Yorktown  he  tuk  me  out  in 
the  yard,  an’  sat  down  on  a log  foreninst  me. 
The  Union  cannons  wor  rowlin — an*  glad  I was 
to  hear  thim,  yer  honor — whin  ould  Custis,  pintin 
with  his  thumb  over  his  lift  shouldher,  sez  to  me, 
4 Lavery,  do  ye  hear  thim  cannons  ?’  sez  he.  4 1 
do,’  sez  I.  4 Are  ye  skeered  at  thim  cannons?’ 
sez  he.  4 The  divil  a skeer,’  sez  I.  4 Is  the  ould 
woman  afeard?’  sez  he — manin  me  wife,  yer  hon- 


or. 4 No  more  nor  if  they  wor  popguns,’  sez  I. 
‘Thin,*  sez  he — an’  I want  to  call  yer  honoKs 
deep  attintion  to  this  pint — ‘thin,’  sez  he,  if 
you  re  not  skeered,  an*  the  ould  woman’s  not 
afeard,  yez  can  honld  an  to  the  land.’  Now ” 
(bending  eagerly  toward  me),  “ what  I want  to 
know  from  yer  honor  is t,  if  that's  not  a good  title.1* 
Provost -Marshal.  “Well,  Mr.  Laverv,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  examine  some  questions 
of  title  in  roy  time,  but  none  quite  so  difficult  as 
this.  However,  without  absolutely  deciding  the 
point  of  title  now,  I will  say  that  upon  proofs  of 
your  loyalty,  which  I presume  you  coHpfurnish, 
the  government  will  hardly  disturb  yofar  posses- 
sion. Are  there  crops  on  the  place  ?" 

Lavery.  “Yis,  yer  hoMr — corn,  whate,  an* 
oats.  The  corn  an’  oats  tm*t  much  account,  hut 
the  whate  is  thriminjous." 

Provost-Marshal.  44  How  are  you  off  for 
hands?” 

Lavery.  “Bad,  yer  honor.  Thim  nagurs 
ain't  ^vorth  shucks,  hut  there's  a man  down  be 
Bigler’s — if  I could  only  get  him ! He's  a Cor - 
nelian,  yer  honor,  a Frinch  Cornelian,  but  a fine 
man  over  hands.  His  name  is  Knapp." 

Provost-Marshal.  “You  probably  mean  a 
Canadian,  Mr.  Lavery — a French  Canadian.  ” 
Lavert.  “Cornelian  or  Canadian,  sure  it’s 
all  the  same.  Yer  honor  knows  what  I mane ; 
only  I wish  I could  get  him." 

Provost-Marshal.  44  Well,  Mr.  Lavery,  we’ll 
see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  Ill  speak  to  Col- 
onel Campbell,  the  Military  Governor,  about  your 
case,  and  we’ll  help  you  if  possible." 

That  evening  I presented  Mr.  Lavery  to  the 
Governor,  and  had  him  tell  his  story  in  his  own 
way,  which  he  did  word  for  word  as  I have  writ- 
ten it,  and,  after  the  most  uproarious  laughter 
from  the  Governor,  he  was  promised  and  got 
help  to  save  his  crops.  Even  the  services  of  the 
coveted  “Frinch  Cornelian"  were  secured.  As 
to  the  “mighty  fine  pint  of  law,"  it  still,  I fear, 
remains  undetermined,  as  the  great  question  of 
the  Lavery  title  has  not  yet,  I believe,  been  pass- 
ed upon  by  the  courts. 

We  find  in  an  English  book  of  travel  an  anec- 
dote of  the  war  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen.  At  all  events,  it  is  worth  reproducing : 

When  the  Mississippi  cavalry,  retreating  from 
Corinth,  had  joined  Pemberton’s  army  at  Grena- 
da, a lad  came  riding  into  camp  one  day  crying 
out  to  the  soldiers  that  he  had  brought  important 
news  from  head -quarters. 

“What  is  it?" 

44  A flag  of  truce  from  Grant.” 

“ From  Grant ! What  does  he  want  ?" 
“Nothing  much,"  said  young  Quiz,  14 only  he 
says  he  wants  to  conduct  the  war  on  civilized 
I principles ; and  as  he  intends  to  shell  this  here 
town,  he  requests  that  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren and  the  Mississippi  cavalry  be  carefully  re- 
moved out  of  the  way  of  danger." 

So  long  as  Ohio  submits  to  have  the  highest 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  government  forced  upon 
her,  she  must  expect  that  the  dis-appointea  in 
other  States  will  have  their  little  jokes  at  her  ex- 
pense. Just  at  this  moment  6he  is  represented 
by  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Justice  Swayne,  Secre- 
tary Delano,  General  Sherman,  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  Minister  Schenck,  and  other  dig- 
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iHtariea  wiihowt  number.  A fair  week*  sinwv 
when  that  cleverest  of  modern  actor*,  Mr.  Soth* 
«r n,  was  phmiig  in  WAidimgfcon,  on#  Clmrhtt 
Krtidlcf,  of  Moimt  Vernon,  Ohio,  dwririug  to 
wTintm  hi*  petforntance,  w^ot  f-o  the  liefctit- 
uBicc.  for  fi  soar.  The  treasurer  politely  tmid, 

M£orry  tn  disappoint  y«ur  Sir:  but  rbe  house 
% crammed,  and  there  is  not  even  an  inch  dC, 
stand  mg*  room. M 'V::- "V  •*■; 

^ Bor*,  my  dear  Sir,'/  said,  €>  Bradley,  *(  I'm 


vt  Bar,  my  dear  Sir,”  said,  C,  Bradley, 
from iiiuo!-’ ;•. 
i:  The  treasurer  looked  at  him  for  % xoorneut  in 
astonishment,  end  eallod  out,  14  Harry,  take  this 
gentleman  to  the  tnanager>  i>ox,  iUnJ  give  him  a 
fmht  sent ! Ht%/rotu  fjftw  f" 

Hie  idea  that  au  Ohio  man  fihtmidit  t be  able 
toger  «^Uceaay^hift2  ^yas  absurd, 

CEon^a  Ac.ritm>  1 oav***?*^,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  point  to  ft  political  allusion  which,  it  is 
not  Decenary  ut  introduce  into  lids  deportment 
of  the  Meipvzinev  tell*  dm  fallowing  anecdote 
our  eoievred  limthar  : 

In  every  summer  uftd  atittimn  <i  to  toe  ihe 
custom  on  sfm  Kjtstern  Share  of  MasryUod  held 
a 44  big Meeting/'  to  which  all  the  darkies  came 
tf-um  four  or  five  counties,  some  trudging  on  foor, 
othati  riding  mutes,  others  in  ox-cart^,  others 
again  mounted  on  indulgent  masters’  saddle* 
horsey  or  even  driring  the  great  family  carriage. 
K«eh  county  had  its  representative  ?irouu»g  ne- 
gro, who  was  expected  to  perform  his  wilder 
hnikhijuk*  tb-sbo\v  the  superior  piety;*  physical 
bounce*  and  goabcadaliv cness  of  his  neighbor^ 
hood.  Or  otic  oecaaion,  it  k said,  the  4Vbig- 
raoeting1*  jpun  of  Kbenezer  heurd  tltat  there  wa$ 
n .shmifing  man  ho  d»mi  not  tackle,  about  forty 
miles  off,  at  Rig  Satom.  He  inwardly  pined  and 
ehfifed/ practiced  hi  the  woods  ami  ip  hay -stacks, 
and  family  hude  hfa  departure  for  Big  Sitleni, 
followed  by  Hit  the  men  and  wenches  in  the  dis- 
trict, White  folks  did  thtfo  o\v«  cooking  that 
Sunday,  Kvcit  iv bite  folks  knew  there  svos  some 
limit  to  African  endurance,  end  they  never  in- 
terfered on  ' * big- wee  ting'  day , The  mteodance 
at  Salem  y?M  immense.  Both  the  champion 
negroes  were  in  deep  religioMS  stupor,  apparently 
nncGUsiioUi  of  the  presence  of  each  other ; but 
once  or  ttvice.  si  furtive  glance  shotted  that  they 
were  secretly  getting  each  other?  measure; 
When  the  setmoti  was  done,  and  the  singing 
and  praying  got  warm,  f lid  Ebener.cr  shouting 
Than  yiiddenly  raised  a yell,  boluiCed  to  his  feet, 
leaped  over  a bench,  fell  into  « pile  of  females, 
lipped  his  junket,  grappled  with  Apollyon,  and, 
for  the  fcpnce  of  one  hoar*  held  that  ftsserablHgc 
in  deligh  t and  terror. 

The  Big  Salem  negro  for  nune  Vi  mo  mode  no 
response,  tucul  he  wiv*  at  Jim  juliservad  to  take 
po shim  on  a bench,  remove  his  cravat,  collar, 
jacket.,  and  suspender^.  blow  up  very  red  in  the 
face*  ftmj  look  omund  With  a certain  eagle  gleuice 
not  entirely  unknown  on  the  stamp  in  *ome 
parts.  s:it  the  WVsr  and  Smith.  The  ‘Ebenezer 
negro  wondeml  at  tUe&i  eilent  orrangemerus, 
until  hk  curiosity  passed  she  limit  of  digpir^ 

41  B rudder  ^idern,^  ho.  said,  ,r! what  fur  yon 
B-g»ine  to  0/j — «iTi  tr ' /_/'■■;.  ,,  * ” ;.v  v 

*■  * tlraddcr  Ebenexeir,>  said  the  other,  4i  I’m 
only  o-gwhie  Vi  prepaw  (o  M)orjf !” 

^ Come  down  daresaid  Elamcior.  ,VJ  can't 
shout  agin  m such  /trepawtions  at  dew  nr  f? 
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